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Phases of the Mooti--JANUARY 51 Days. 


C Last Quarter....,.?r(l, Oh. 14’4m. A..M. > First Quarter. ..18th, 8h. 45*liii. pm* 
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Phases of the Moon — ^FEBRUARY 28 Days. 
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Phases of the Moon — MARCH 51 Days. 

€ jLast Quarter 'Jid, 4h. 30 Im. P.M. I > Pirn Quarter ih. 115m. p.m. 

• New Moon llth, 2h. 6*6in. p.m. I O Full Moon J6 3m P.M. 
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Phases of the Moon-— APRIL 30 Days. 


< lAst Quarter 

« . , . 2n J 

Oh. r»0()m. I'W. j 

y First Quarter 

• • • • 

16th, 7h. ‘I0*2m. P.M. 
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e.. 

10th, 2h 2*0ni A.n, 1 

O Full Moon... 


24tb, ih l7-4m. A.M. 

Day of the Week, 

~ 1 

Day of 
the 
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Day of 
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Sunrise. ■ Sunset. 
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1 True 
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Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 
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M. 

D. 
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Monday 

I 
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6 38 

6 

58 

0 

48 

20*04 

4 23 

Tuesday 

-i 

2 

92 

6 83 

6 

63 

0 

48 

21*94 
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Wednesday 

i 

3 

98 

6 32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

22*94 
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Thursday 

•• 

4 

94 
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' 6 10 

(> 

>7 

0 

38 

10*44 

n 23 

Sunday 

.. 

1 ‘21 

111 

6 18 

( 

o7 

0 

d'S 

1 11-44 

j 

11 43 

M onday 


1 

112 

6 17 

6 

58 

0 

37 

•2*44 

12 5 

Tuesday 


21 

113 

' 6 10 

6 

58 

0 

37 

13*44 

12 21 

Wednesday 


24 

114 

1 6 15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

14*44 

12 44 

I hursd ly 


26 

115 

, 6 It 

6 

5 > 

0 

37 

15*41 

13 3 

T nday 

.. 

26 

116 

6 14 

0 

59 

0 

37 

19*44 

IS 23 

B iturday 


27 

11/ 

' 6 13 

( 

69 

0 

36 

17*44 

13 42 

Sunday 

.. 

28 

118 

1 6 18 

1 

7 

c) 

1 0 

86 

18*44 

14 1 

Moinlav 

. . 

' 20 

1 119 

6 13 

7 

0 

0 

10 

19-44 

14 20 

Tneeday 

.. 

80 

120 

6 32 

7 

0 

1 0 

30 

20 * 44 

14 39 
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Pliases of tbe Moon-^MAY 31 Days. 


C Last Quarter 

• Nevr Moon . . 

2nd 

... 9th, 

6h, 55*5m. A.ii. 

> 

Flrnt Quarter . . . 
IPnll Moon 

16th, 2h. 26*0m. A .w. 
23rd, 6h, I9*9in. P.li. 

1 in. -am. a.»* 


( Last Quarter 

.... 

iUet, Oh 4.3 Om. P at. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

1 Day of 

1 the 

1 Icnr. 

Indian Standard 

Sunrise. Sunset. 

A.M. 1 P.3f. 

liini . 

T True 
Noon. 

1 P.M. 

;ni 

1 San*s 

1 DecUna 
tion 

1 at Mean 

1 Noon. 




1 

H. 

V. 

fi. 

M. 

f H. 

M. 

D. 


Wednesday 

.. 

1 


6 

11 

7 

1 

1 0 

36 

21*44 

14 

5T 

Thursday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 


36 

22*44 

15 

15 

Friday 

.. 

3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

L 

0 

36 

28*44 

15 

3.5 

Saturday 


4 

124 

G 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

24* 14 

15 

51 

Sunday 

.. 

5 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

25*41 

16 

8 

ilooday 

.. 

6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

o 

0 

35 

26*44 

16 

25 

Tuesday 

.. 

7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

27*44 

16 

42 

Wednesday 

*. 

8 

128 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

28-44 

10 

59 

Thurf^day 

.. 

9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

25*44 

17 

15 

Friday 


10 

130 

6 

7 

7 

4 

0 

35 

1*04 

17 

31 

Saturday 

.. 

11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

2 04 

17 

46 

Sunday 


12 

132 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

04 

18 

o 

ItfoDday 

•• 

13 

133 

6 

0 

7 

5 

0 

35 

4*04 

18 

17 

Tuesday 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

36 

5 04 

18 

32 

Wednesday 


15 

135 

6 

5 

7 

« 

0 

35 

f5 04 

18 

46 

Thursday 



136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

7 04 

19 

0 

Friday 

.. 

1 

137 1 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

36 

b'04 

19 

14 

Saturday 

”1 

18 j 

138 

6 

4 

7 

7 

0 

i5 

9*04 

19 

2K 

Sunday 


19 1 

139 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

?5 

10*04 

19 

41 

Monday 

1 

9U * 

140 

b 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

11*04 

19 

54 

Tuesday 


21 1 

111 

6 

3 

7 

8 

l» 

35 

]2*0i 

20 

6 

Wednesday 

•• 

22 , 

•42 

6 

2 

7 

8 

; 0 

35 

13*04 

20 


Thursday 

.. 

23 1 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

14*04 

20 

30 

Friday 

..i 

24 1 

1 

144 

1 6 

1 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

15*01 

20 

41 

Satariay 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

10*04 

20 

65 

Sunday 

•• 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

17*04 

21 

3 

Monday 

• • 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

18*04 

21 

14 

Tuesday 

• ■ 

28 

148 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

19*04 

21 

24 

Wednesday 

* • 

29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

20*04 

21 

33 

Thursday 

.. 

30 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

21*04 

21 

43 

Friday 

•• 

31 

151 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

22*01 

21 

52 
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Phases of the Moon— JUNE 30 Days. 


• New Moon . 

, , 7th, 7h« 26* 4m. 

P.u. 

1 

O Full Moon .. 

. . . .22nd, 9h. 45*0m. a.h 

y First Quarter 

..14th, loh. 44*5m. A.M. 

1 

1 

C Last Quarter 

....UOth, 9h. 23*7m. A M 

Oay of the Week. 

Bay of 

1 the 
Month. 

Bay of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standiird 

1 Sunrise. Snnset. 

1 A.BI. ' F.U. 

Tinu 

Tnia 

Noon, 

P.M. 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon. 

bun'« 

Becliua 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

B. 

c 

Saturday 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

86 

23*04 

22 0 

Sunday 

2 

163 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

24*04 

22 ft 

Monday 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

2.3*04 

22 16 

Tuesday 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

26 •( 4 

22 23 

Wednesday 

5 

136 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

27*04 

22 30 

Thursday 

Q 

157 

ft 

i 

7 

14 

0 

37 

28*04 

22 37 

Friday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

y 

14 

0 

17 

29*04 

22 43 

Saturday 

S 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

0*72 

2*i 49 

Sunday 

9 

ICO 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

1*72 

22 54 

Monday 

10 

ICl 

0 

1 

7 

13 

0 

38 

2*72 

22 39 

Tuesday 

n 

161 

0 

1 

7 

10 

0 

38 

3*72 

23 4 

Wednesday 

‘ 

103 

6 

1 

7 

10 

0 

3ft 

4*72 

23 8 

Thursday 

\ J 

164 

0 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

5-72 

23 12 

Friday 

14 

165 

b 

1 

7 


0 

39 

6 72 

23 11 

Saturday 

15 

100 

6 

1 

7 

17 

« 

59 

7*754 

21 18 

Sunday 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

8*72 

25 20 

Monday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

9*72 

25 23 

Tuesday 

18 

169 

6 

-i 

7 

18 j 

1 

1 0 

39 

10*72 

23 24 

Wednesday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

lb 

0 

40 1 

1 11*72 

23 26 

Thursday 

20 

171 

e 

2 

7 

18 

1 0 

40 j 

12*72 

23 26 

Fridey 

21 

172 

6 

2 • 

7 

18 

1 0 

40 1 

13*72 

j 

2, 27 

Saturday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

1 0 

40 

14*72 1 

23 27 

Sunday . . ' 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

10 , 

c 

40 1 

15*72 1 

23, 27 

Mondav 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 1 

0 

41 

16*72 

23 26 

Tuesday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

17*72 

23 25 

Wednesday ,, 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

18*72 ! 

23 23 

Thur‘.'iiy 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

10 

0 

41 

19*72 

23 21 

Friday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 1 

0 

42 

20*72 

23 19 

Saturday 

29 

180 

e 

4 

7 

20 j 

0 

42 

21*7*2 

25 16 

Sunday 

fO 

181 

0 

5 

7 

20 

1 

0 

42 

! 22*72 

23 12 
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Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days 


• New Moon . .. 

7th, 2h. i: Otn 

A.ai 

1 

O 

Fill! Moon . 


j> First Qnorter 

....nth, 

Oh. 35*Um. P.M 

1 

€ 

Last Quarter 

..,.29th. Oh. 25'8 u P.M, 

_ - 




Tiidi in St indaKl 

'1 mil. 


Moon's ' 

bun 6 


Day o' 

Day of 







Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Month. 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise. 1 
A.M. 

Sunset. 

PM. 

True 

Noon. 

P M. 

Age at 
Noon, 1 

tiou 
at Mean 
Noon. 


1 


B 

M. 

R. 

M. 

B 

M. 

D. 

1 

N. 

Monday 

1 

162 

6 

5 1 

1 

7 

20 

0 

42 

23 73 1 

23 9 

Tue&aay 

2 

183 

6 

5 1 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 1 73 1 

23 5 

Wednesday 

3 

184 

6 

^ 1 

7 

20 

0 

43 

25-73 1 

1,3 0 

Thursday 

4 

185 

0 

C 1 

7 

20 

0 

43 

20 -72 ( 

1 

22 55 

Friday . . 

5 

186 

a 

G 

7 

20 

0 

43 


22 50 

Saturday 

0 

187 

0 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

2S-72 1 

( 

22 45 

Sunday • 

7 

188 

6 

7 1 

7 

20 

0 

43 

(>•., 1 

1 

22 39 

Monday 

8 

189 

« 

7 1 

7 

20 

0 

43 

1 a 

22 32 

Tuesday 

9 

190 

b 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2* t { 

22 25 

Wednesday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

.r 1 > 

22 3‘4 

Thursday 

11 

143 

6 

H 1 

7 

20 

> 

44 

4-4 i 

22 3 0 

Friday 

12 

193 

0 

N 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5 1 > 1 

22 2 

Saturday 

13 

194 

6 

^ 1 

7 

20 

0 

44 

() 4 > 

21 54 

Sunday 

' 14 1 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

7 4> 1 

21 45 

Monday 

1 1> 1 

39U 

(> 

9 

7 

»9 

0 

44 

H J ^ ' 

11 31) 

I uesday 

16 ' 

‘ 197 

6 

9 

7 

J9 

0 

44 

9 4 > 1 

21 17 

Wedn^-sdiiy 

17 

198 

1 

10 

7 

l'> 


45 

j(}*4 1 

21 3 7 

1 hiirsday 

18 

199 

» b 

10 

7 

19 


45 

II 1 

21 7 

Friday 

1 Y) 

200 

6 

10 

7 

39 

0 

4.5 

UMi 1 

2 ) jb 

Saturday 

20 

201 

b 

1 

11 ' 

7 

18 

0 

45 

3 J ' 

20 1> 

Sunday 

1 21 

202 

1 

! 6 

1 

11 1 

7 

IH 

0 

45 

J {* n 

20 ..1 

Monday 

I 22 

1 203 

1 6 

12 1 

7 

IS 

0 

45 

15- . 

20 22 

Put'^dav 

! 23 

204 

6 

12 ! 

1 5 

I'' 

0 

45 

Ui-4 , 

2)10 

Wednesday 

1 24 

i 205 

! 6 

1 

13 

1 

7 

17 

0 

45 

*7* i > 

19 5‘< 

Thursday 

25 

206 

‘ 6 

.3 1 

1 

1 

17 

0 

45 

] H-4 , 

19 46 

Fnday 

1 26 

207 

6 

13 

1 ' 

17 

0 

45 


19 ii 

Saturday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

‘20 * i ' 

19 19 

Sunday 

28 

209 

1 6 

14 

7 

1«. 

0 

45 

‘21 • 4 

19 C 

Monday 

29 

j 

210 

1 « 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

23* t > 

18 .52 

Tuesday 

! 30 

211 

i 6 

14 

1 « 

1 ' 

16 

1 0 

45 

23*4 , 

18 IH 

Wednesday 

31 

' 212 

1 6 

15 

I 

1 7 

15 

' 0 

45 

24*13 

18 19 
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Phases of the Moon— AUGUST 31 Days. 

O New Moon 5th, 9h. 10*3m. A.x. | • Fuji Moon 20th, 3h. 12*3m. p.m, 

3) First Quarter ....12th, llh. :a*4m. a.m. I € Last Quarter 28th, ih, 31*7in. a.m. 


* Day of 1 
Day ot the Week i the j 

1 Month, 1 

Day of 
the 1 
Year. 

Indian 

Sunrise. | 
A.M. j 

1 


1 

H. 

M. ' 

Thursday . . < 

1 

213 

6 

15 

Friday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

Saturday . . | 

3 

215 

C 

16 1 

'Sunday • • I 

1 

4 

216 

6 

16 

Monday . . | 

5 

217 

6 

16 

Tuesday 

6 

213 

6 

17 

Wednesday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

Thursday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

Friday 

9 

221 

6 

18 

Saturday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

Sunday 

n 

223 


18 

Monday 

12 

224 

0 

3 9 

Tuesday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

Wednc-sduv 

14 

226 

6 

39 

Tiuirsday 

15 

1 227 

j 

6 

2(J 

Friday 

16 

. 228 

6 

20 

Saturday 

17 

j 229 

0 

1 

20 

Sunday 

18 

1 230 


20 

Stonday 

10 

1 231 

0 

21 

Tuesday 

^ 20 

1 232 

6 

21 

Wednesday 

1 21 

233 

6 

21 

Thursday 

1 22 

Ji34 

0 

21 

Friday 

i 

235 

1 6 

21 

Sati.rday 

24 

1 2 id 

6 

22 

Sunday 

1 25 

1 237 

i « 

22 

Monday 

; 20 

! 2, IS 

0 

22 

Tu^.’lay 

27 

j 239 

i « 

22 

Wednesday 

28 

1 240 

6 

23 

Thursday 

29 

, 241 

6 

23 

Friday 

< 30 

< 242 

‘ 0 

23 

Saturday 

* 31 

! 243 

6 

23 


Standard Time. 

Sunset. , 

1 P,M. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

H. 

U. 

H. 

M. 

D. i 

N 

e 


7 

15 

0 

45 

25*13 

18 

8 

7 

14 

J 

45 

26*43 

17 

53 

7 

14 

0 

45 

27*43 

17 

38 

7 

13 

0 

45 

28*43 

17 

22 

7 

13 

0 

45 

29*43 

17 

6 

7 

12 

0 

45 

1*15 

16 

50 

7 

12 

0 

44 

2*15 

36 

33 

7 

n 

0 

44 

3*15 

16 

16 

7 

11 

0 

44 

4*15 

15 

59 

7 

10 

0 

44 

5*35 

15 

42 

7 

9 

0 

44 


15 

24 

7 

0 

0 

44 

7*15 

15 

7 

7 

8 

0 

44 

8*35 

14 

18 

7 


•> 

43 

)'15 

14 

30 

7 

7 

0 

43 

‘ lO'T) 

14 

12 

7 

(5 

1) 

i I 

11-J5 

' 13 

53 

7 

6 


43 

' 12*1> 

1 13 

U 

7 

5 

1 0 

1 

43 

1 I 15 

11 

15 

7 

4 

; « 

42 

' J4*35 

i 

55 

7 

\ 

1 0 

42 

1 15*" 5 

I 1“ 

30 

7 

3 

1 0 

1 

42 

1 

1 16*15 

' 12 

10 

7 

2 

1 " 

42 

17*15 

1 

iO 

7 

I 

1 0 

42 

J^•t5 

1 U 

30 

7 

1 

1 " 

41 

1 10*15 

1 

15 

7 

0 

1 0 

41 

! 20-15 

1 10 

55 

6 

50 

i 0 

40 

1 21*15 

! 

34 

6 

50 

! ^ 

40 

' 22 1 5 

1 

1 

1.3 

6 

5^ 

0 

40 

1 23*15 

1 

.52 

6 

57 

0 

40 

1 24*1.5 

1 9 

1 

31 

0 

56 

0 

30 

I 

1 0 

10 

6 

55 

0 

39 

' 26*15 

b 

4" 
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Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

O New Moon 3rd, 5h. 17-6m. p.m. | O Full Moon 19th, 4b. 43 8m. a.m. 

y First 9aarter 11th, 4h. 27 Im. a.x. | C Last Qusrter.... 26th, 7h. 36‘8ai. A.ii 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian btaudurd Time. 

Sunrise. Sunset 

A.M. ' P.M. 

FaJla 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Deolina-^ 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

N 

O 

4 

Sunday 


1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

27*15 

8 

27 

Monday 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

89 

28*15 

8 

5 

Tuesday 


* 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

88 

29*15 

7 

43 

Wednesday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

52 

0 

88 

0*81 

7 

21 

Thursday 


5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

88 

1*81 

6 

50 

Friday 


6 

249 

6 

24 

6 

50 

0 

87 

2 81 

6 

36 

Saturday 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

3*81 

tt 

U 

Sunday 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

87 

4 81 

5 

51 

Monday 


0 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

86 

5 81 

5 

20 

Tuesday 


10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

86 

6*81 

5 

6 

Wednesday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

86 

7*81 

4 

43 

Thursday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

85 

8 SI 

4 

20 

PrUa\ 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

85 

0*Hl 

3 

57 

Ibaturday 


14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

4d 

0 

35 

10*81 

3 

35 

Sunday 


15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

11*81 

8 

12 

Monday 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

34 

12*81 

2 

48 

Tuesday 


17 

260 

6 

26 

6 

41 

0 

88 

18*81 

2 

25 

Wednesday 

• • 

18 

201 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

83 

14*81 

2 


Thursday 


19 

262 1 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

15*81 

1 

30 

Friday 

• • 

20 

1 203 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

32 

16*81 

1 

16 

Saturday 


21 

204 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

82 

17*81 

0 

52 

Sunday 


22 

265 ! 

0 

27 

6 

30 

0 

32 

18*81 

0 

20 












N 


Monday 

• • 

23 

260 

0 

27 

6 

I 

36 

0 

81 

19*81 

0 

6 

Tuesday 

••1 

24 

267 

6 

28 

6 

85 

0 

81 

20*81 

s. 

0 

'iH 

Wednesday 


25 

208 

6 

28 

6 

34 

: 0 

31 

21-81 

0 

41 

Thursday 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

13 

0 

80 

22*81 

1 

5 

Friday 


27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

80 

28*81 

3 

28 

Saturday 


28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

! 0 

80 

24*81 

1 

51 

Sunday 


29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

80 

0 

29 

25*81 

1 2 

15 

Monday 


80 

273 


29 

1 

1 e 

29 

0 

29 

1 

1 26*81 

1 

2 

38 
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niases of the Moon— OCTOBEB 31 Days. 


# Kew Moon 


... 8rd, 

3h. 49-3m. A.m 

1 

O Full Moon .. 

....18th. 5h. 85*9m.^.ir. 

3) First Quarter 

...10th. 

llh. 35*2m. P.U. 1 


Laat Quarter 

....25tb,lh. 51-2m.p.M. 

Day oC the Week. 

Day ot 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

India 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

n Standard 

Sunset. 

p.u. 

Time. 

True 

Noon. 

p,M. 

Moon*B 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 
Declina- 
tion 
at Mjau 
Noon. 





n. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

S 

0 


Tuesday 


1 

27+ 

6 

29 


29 

0 

28 

27*81 

i 

L 

Wednesday 


2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

28 

28*81 

3 

25 

Thursday 


3 

276 

6 

29 

6 

27 

0 

28 

0*37 

3 

48 

Friday 


4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

1*37 

4 

11 

Saturday 

.. 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

27 

2*37 

4 

34 

Sunday 


6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

21 

0 

27 

3*37 

4 

58 

Monday 


7 

280 

6 

SO 

6 

2+ 

0 

27 

4*87 

5 

21 

Tuesday 

.. 

8 

281 

6 

30 

6 

23 

0 

27 

5 87 


44 

Wednesday 


9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

26 

6*37 


6 

Thursday 


10 

283 

6 

31 

6 

21 

0 

26 

7*37 


29 

Friday 


11 

284 

6 

31 

6 

20 

0 

26 

8*37 

6 

52 

Saturday 


12 

285 

6 

31 

6 

19 

0 

25 

9 37 

7 

15 

Sunday 


13 

286 

0 

32 

6 

19 

0 

25 

10’ 37 

7 

37 

Monti ay 


14 

287 

6 

82 

6 

18 

0 

25 

11*37 

8 

0 

Tuesday 


15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

25 

12*37 

8 

22 

Wednesday 


16 

289 

0 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

j 13* J7 

8 

44 

Thursday 


17 

290 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

25 

i 14- <7 1 

9 

0 

Friday 


18 

1 291 

6 

34 

6 

1» 

0 

24 

1 15* 37 

9 

28 

Saturday 


19 i 

292 

6 

?4 

6 

14 1 

0 

24 1 

16*37 

9 

50 

Sunday 


20 1 

293 

1 6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

24 

1 17*37 

10 

12 

Monday 


21 ! 

294 

1 6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

24 

18*37 

10 

33 

Tuesday 


22 1 

295 

0 

35 

6 

12 

0 

21 

19*37 

10 

55 

Wednesday 

• • 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

23 

20*37 

11 

16 

Thursday 


24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

11 

0 

23 

21*37 

11 

37 

Friday 


25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

10 

0 

23 

22*37 

11 

58 

Saturday 


26 

299 

6 

86 1 

• 

10 

0 

23 

! 23*37 

12 

18 

Sunday 


27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

24*37 

12 

39 

Monday 


28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

9 

0 

23 

25*37 

12 

59 

Tuesday 


29 

1 802 

6 

37 

6 

8 

0 

28 

26*37 

18 

19 

Wednesday 

.. 

80 

303 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

27*37 

13 

39 

Thursday 

• • 

81 

804 

e 

88 

6 

7 

0 

22 

28*37 

13 

59 
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Phases of the Moon— NOVEMBER SO Days. 

# New Moon .... Ibt, 5h. 30*9id. P.iu. | O Moon 17th, 5h. 44‘2m. a.m. 

5 First Quarter 9th, 7h. 39-8m. PM. j C Last Quarter .... 2yrd, 9h. 34* Jm, P.M 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

India 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

II Standard 

Sunset. 

I P.M. 

Timo, 

\ TruT 
Noon. 

1 P.M. 

Moon's 
age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 
Declina* 
tion 
at Mean 
Noon, 





H. 

u.. 

1 n. 

1 

M. 

H. 

M. 

D. 

s. 

• ^ 

Friday 

• • 

1 

305 

6 

38 

i 0 

6 

0 

22 

20*37 

14 18 

Saturday 

.. 

2 

306 

6 

39 

’ 6 

6 

0 

22 

0*80 

14 38 

Sunday 

.. 

3 

307 

6 

39 

I 6 

5 

0 

22 

1-80 

14 57 

Monday 

.. 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

2*80 

15 15 

Tuesday 

.. 

5 

309 

« 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

.‘fSO 

15 34 

Wednesday 


6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 -SO 

15 52 

Thursday 


7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

i 

0 

22 

5 '80 

16 10' 

Friday 


8 

312 

6 

42 

' 6 

4 

0 

22 

6*80 

16 28 

Saturday 


9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

1 

0 

23 

7‘8(» 

16 45 

Sunday 


10 

314 

6 

43 

! « 

.i 

0 

23 

8*80 

17 2 

Monday 

.. 

11 

315 

6 

4.“. 

' 6 

,i 

0 

23 

9-80 

17 19 

Tuesday 


12 

316 

6 

14 

( ® 

3 

0 

23 

10-80 

17 to 

Wednesday 


13 

317 

6 

44 

' 6 

3 

0 

23 

11*80 

17 32 

Thursday 


14 1 

318 1 

0 

4r> 

! 6 

2 

0 

23 

1 I2*h0 

18 S 

Friday 

*• 

15 

319 

G 

45 

0 

2 

0 

23 

13*80 ! 

18 23 

Saturday 


16 

320 

8 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

14*80 

18 39 

Sunday 

• • 

17 

321 ! 

6 

46 

6 

1 

1 

0 

23 

15*80 

18 54 

Monday 

.. 

18 

322 1 

6 

t7 

1 

6 

1 

0 

23 

16-80 

19 H 

Tuesday 

.. 

19 

323 j 

6 

4K 

6 

0 

0 

23 

17-80 

19 23 

Wednesday 

.. 

20 

324 ; 

6 

4H i 

6 

0 

0 

24 

18*80 

19 36 

Thursday 

.. 

21 

325 1 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

19-80 

19 50 

Friday 

1 • 

22 

326 * 

I 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

20*80 

[ 20 3 

Saturday 

.. 

23 

327 

6 

.50 

G 

0 

0 

24 

21-80 

20 16 

Sunday 

.. 

24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

22-80 

20 29 

Monday 

.. 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

23 '80 

20 41 

Tuesday 

«• 

26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

24*80 

20 52 

Wednesday 

.. 

27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

1 

0 

0 

25 

25*80 

21 4 

Thursday 


28 

832 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

26*80 

21 15 

ITrlday 

.. 

29 

833 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

27*80 

21 25 

Saturday 


SO 

334 

6 

54 

0 

0 

0 

27 

28*80 

21 35 
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Phases of the Moon~-DEC£MB£R 31 Days. 


a New Moon .. 

y Fire^t Quarter 

....Ist, lOh. lti'4in* A.M. 

.... 9th, 3h. ll-7m. P.M. 

O FuH Moon... 

Last Dtiarter 
II New \ Of >11 . . 

..,.16tb. 5h.8*2ro, p.m. 

... 23rd, 7b. 57-3ni. a.m* 

. ..Slst, 5h ll‘7m.A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Montti. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Stand ud 

Sunrise, j Suiist t . 

A.M. 1 P.M. 

Tinu . 

1 True ~ 
Noon. 

’ P.M. 

1 Moon’s 
aae at 
Noon. 

bun’s 

Declina 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





f H. 

M. 

B. 

M. 

' «. 

M. 

D. 

c S. ^ 

Sunday 

.. 

1 

a.r> 

1 6 

55 

1 * 

0 

1 ® 

28 

29»80 

21 45 

Monday 

.. 

2 

' 336 

0 

65 

6 

u 

1 0 

28 

1*10 

21 5 4 

Tuesday 

• • 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

2*10 

22 3 

Wednesdaj 

.. 

4 

338 

6 

67 

. 6 

0 

0 

29 

3*10 

22 12 

Thursday 

.. 

5 

339 

' a 

58 


0 

0 

29 

1 4*10 

22 20 

^ nday 

.. 

0 

340 

6 

5“ 

1 « 

1 

1 « 

30 

t 5*10 

j 22 27 

Saturday 


7 

341 

! 6 

59 

6 

1 


30 

' 6*10 

1 

1 22 34 

Sunday 

.. 

8 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

1 0 

1 

30 

7*10 

1 22 41 

Monda> 

.. 

9 

343 


0 


1 

0 

31 

1 8*10 

j 22 47 

Tuesday 

.. 

10 

344 

1 7 

0 

1 ® 

o 

0 

31 

i 9*10 

1 22 53 

Wednesday 

.. 

11 

345 


1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

10*10 

22 58 

Thursday 

.. 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

2 

0 

32 

11*10 

' 23 } 

j 

Friday 


13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

12'10 

W H 

Saturday 

.. 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

c 

0 

S3 

13*10 

23 12 

Sunday 


13 

1 

349 

1 


O 

6 

3 

0 

34 

14 10 

23 15 

Monday 

. . 

16 

330 1 


4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

15 iO 

1 23 18 

Tuesday 

• « 

17 1 

351 1 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

16*10 

23 21 

Wednesday 

* * 1 

18 

352 i 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

30 

17*10 

23 23 

Thursday 

.. 

lii 

3.}3 i 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

3G 

18*10 

23 25 

Iriday 


20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

I 

19*10 

23 26 

Saturday 

. . 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

37 

20 ID 

23 27 

Sunday 

.. 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

38 

21 10 

23 27 

Monday 

.. 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

38 

22*10 

23 27 

Tuesday 

• . 

24 

85S 

7 

8 

6 

7 

0 

39 

23*10 

23 26 

Wednesday 

* • 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

8 

0 

89 

24*10 

23 25 

Thursday 


26 

360 

7 

0 

6 

9 

u 

40 

25*10 

23 23 

' Friday 

, . 

27 

861 1 

7 

10 

6 

9 

0 

40 

•20*10 

23 21 

(Saturday 


28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

27*10 

23 19 

(Sunday 

• • 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

28*10 

23 16 

[Monday 

.. 

30 

364 

7 

11 

e 

11 

0 

41 

29*10 

23 12 

puesday 

"1 

31 I 

865 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

0*31 

23 8 


■4 
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CALENDAR FOR 1930. 


January. 


mmm 

5 1 

12 

... 

6 1 

13 

•*. 

7 1 

14 

1 

8 

15 

2 

1 9 ' 

16 

3 

10 1 

17 

4 

11 1 

18 


February. 


... (6 13 20 , 27 

... 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 ... 

5 12 19 26 .. 

iludust 


... 

2 

9 

Ih 

23 1 

s 

1 .. 

3 

10 

17 

24 , 


3 

10 

17 

24 ' . 

M. ... 

... 

4 

ii 

18 

25 


4 

11 

18 

25 , ... 

Tu. .... 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 ' 


5 

12 

19 

26 1 ... 

W 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


6 ' 

13 

20 

27 ... 

Th. . . 


7 

14 

21 

2S 

• •• 

7 1 

14 

21 

28 ... 

F 


8 

15 

22 

29 

1 

8 1 

1 15 

22 



S. 

‘ 2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


marcb. 


September. 


2 

9 

ib 

23 

3U 



J 

14 

1 ^ 

10 

\i 

24 

3i 

M. •• 

1 

8 

15 

4 

11 

18 

25 


Tu. . ... 

2 

9 

16 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

W 

3 

10 

17 

6 

' 13 

20 

1 27 

... 

Ih 

4 

11 ' 

18 

7 i 

1 

21 

I 28 

... 

F. 

5 

12 

19 

8 

15 

22 

29 


S. 

6 

13 

20 


October. 



6 

13 

20 

27 ... 

s 

... 

5 

12 

19 

26 

^ 

7 

14 

21 

28 ... 

M 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 

.. 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 ... 

Tu 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

..1 2 

9 

16 

23 

30 ... 

W 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

... 3 

10 

17 

' 24 

... I ... 

Th 

2 1 

^ 1 

16 

23 

30 

.. 4 1 

II 

18 

25 

... .. 

F. •• ...I 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

..1 5 1 

12 

19 

26 


s 1 

4 1 

11 

18 

1 25 

- 


nouember. 


.1 ... 

4 

11 

18 

25 


s 

... 

a 

9 

lb 

23 

1 

5 

12 

19 

26 


M. 

... 

3 

10 

17 

24 

... 

6 

13 

20 

27 


Tu. .. . 


4 

11 ' 

18 

25 

I 

7 

14 

21 

28 


W. ... 

... 

5 

12 1 

19 

26 

. I 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Th ... 

... 

6 

13 1 

20 

27 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


F 


7 

14 1 

21 

28 

1 3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


S. .. . 

1 

8 

15 1 

22 

29 


June. 






December. 



J’"! ■ 

8 

15 

22 

29 



... 

7 

14 

~2r 

28 

.. 2 

9 

16 

i 23 

30 

• •• 

’4. ... . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

' 3 

10 

17 

24 



Tu 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

J 4 

11 

18 

25 

... j 

••• 

W 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

..1 5 

12 

19 

26 

1 

• •• 

Th 

4 

11 

18 

25 


..{ 6 

13 

20 

27 

1 

... 1 


F 

5 

12 

19 

26 

... 

7 

14 

21 

28 

I 


1 S. ••••«< 

6 

13 

20 

27 




Preface to the XVI Annual Volume 


OF THE 


Indian Year Book, 1929 . 


yHE Editors have to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various officials, 
and more particularly by the Indian Commercial Intelli- 
gence Deparlmenl, has again been readily given and is 
most gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it would 
be impossible to produce the Year Book with up-to-date 
statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editors at any time, but those 
which reach them before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of Indiat Bombay, 
January, 1929. 
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An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 

Achhut. — U ntouchable (Hindi) Asnddhar. 

AimiRAT.— Ijord of the Lands ” added to 
* Bajs/’ tSrc., It means “paramount.” 

AFSAR. — A corruption of the English' ‘officer.” 

Ahlttwalia. — N ame of a princely family 
resident at the village of Ahiu, near Lahore. 

ArN.~A timber tree Tmrminalia Tomentosa. 

Akali — Originallyi a Sikh devotee, one of a 
band founded i)y Guru Govind Singli (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army {dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

AK lUNDZADA.— Son Of a Head Officer. 

Amjah,— O f exalted rank. 

Alighol. — Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes of 
self-dofcncc. 

Ali Baja — SiaKing (Laccadi\es), 

AM. — ManCo- 

AMIL. — A name gi\en in Sind to cducat'‘d 
members of the Lohsina comiruiuty, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clcris 
and minor officials. 

Amir (corruptly Emir). — A Mohammedan 
Chief often also a personal name. 

Anicut.*— A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation puirposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Aphus. — Believed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Akz, Auzi, Arz-dasut,— W iittcn petition, 

Asaf. — A mlulaler. 

Asprirh VA. — l^ntouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — An incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ayurveda. — H indu Hciencc of Meditiiie. 

Baba. — Lit. “ Father,” a r''‘-:i»ectful** Mr. 
Irish** Your Honour.” 

Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
<g) Hence used hy Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
of a Raja but often used of any son younger than 
the heir, whlbt it has also grown into a term 
of address =.=Esquire. 'I’hert* are, however, one 
or two Baias whose sons arc known resxiectively 
as — Ist, Kuimar ; 2nd, Diwan : 3id, Thakur ; 
^th, Lai ; &th Babu. 

Babul. — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which is used for tanning, aoaoia Arabioa. 

Badmash. — A bad character: a rascal. 


Bagh. — T lglT. 

Baqbla. — ( 1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 

Bahadur. — L it. ** bravo” or “warrior”; 
a title ii.sed by l»oth Hindus and Mohammedans, 
often bestowed by Govern uu nt ; added to 
other titles, it increa.seb their honour but 
alone it designates an interior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri. — T iie bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoideum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhshj. — A revenue officer or inagislrate^ 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree. Ficus 
Bengalensis. 

Barsat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. * discount * and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Bazar.— ( 1) A street lined witli shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

Begum or Began.- The feminine of 
**Nivwab” eombined in Bhopal as “ Nuwab 
Bwmm.'’ 

Urr . — A thorny shrub bearing a fiuit like a 
small plum, Zizypuus Jujuba. 

Bdsar.— A pj»artntly a large landowner. 

Bkwar. — N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; 
syn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 

Bhadoi. — E arly autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadou, 

Bhacat ok Jill a kt a.- a ilevot»‘e. 

Bhag-DATAI.— S> stein ol payment oi land 
revenue in Kind. 

Bhaidand- Jlelailon or man ul baine easlc 
or coiiiiminit > . 

Bhang. — T he dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar.-— L ight sandy soil; syn. bhur. 

Buaral. — A Himalayan wild sheep, 0?IS 
NAHURA. 

Bharat.— rmlia. 

Buarata-Vak«ha.— India. 

Bhendi. — A Buculent vegetable (Hibiscus 
esoulentus). 

Bhonslk. — N ame of a Maraiha dynasty. 

Bhup. — T itle of the ruler of Couch Behar. 

Bhugti. — N ame of a Balucli tribe. 

Bhusa.— -C haff, for fodder. 

Bhut. — The spirit ol departed persons. 


NoU , — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
(he following values a either long as the a in* father* or short as the u in * cut,* e as the ai 
In * gain/ i either short as the i in * bib,* or long as the ee in * feel,* o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo ia * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,* ai as the 1 in* mile,’ au as the ou in*grouso.’ 
This Is only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parte of India in a marked degree. 




An Indian Glossary. 


BXDBT. — A class of ornamental metalwork, 

In which blackened pewter Is Inlaid with silver, 
named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

BiaHA. — A measure of land varying widely; 
Ihe standard blgha is generally Avo-elghts oi 
an acre. 

Bin (Bid). — A grassland- North India, Guja- 
rat and Rathinwar. 

Black cotton soil.— A dark-coloured soil, 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

Board of Brvenur. — T he chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro 
\ inces and Madras. 

Bor.— S ee Brr. 

Beinjal.— A vegetable, Soianitm Mklon- 
QENA ; syn. egg-plant. 

Bonder, or bandar. — A harbour or port. 
Burfj. — A bastion in a line of battlements* 
Cadjan. — P alm leaves used for thatch. 
Chaiu k — A wh'p. 

Chabftra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings, Northern 
India. 

CiiADAR. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women. (Chudder.) | 
Chaitya. — A n ancient Buddhist ehopci. 
Chambhar (Ohamar) — A caste whose trade 
is *0 tan leather. 

Chamtak — A tree with fragrant blossoms 
Michelia Champaoa. 

(hl\N\. -Gram. 

Obapati. — A cake of unleavened breads 
(Chaupatti.) 

Chaprasi. — An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Malras. 

Oharas. — The resin of the hemp plant. 
Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Charkha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy).— A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across tlie frame for a 
mattress. 

Ohafdhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

Chadkidar. — The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavr (Choro, Gujarati) —Village head- 
quarters. 

Chela.— A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chbaoni.— A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment, 

Chha TRAP ATI.— One tif sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Chhatri. — (I) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such ns a cenotaph. 
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Chibv 00HMIS8Z0N1SR.— The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chaieob.— A kind of partridge, Caooabib 
obboab. 

Chikd.— T he Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the SapodiUa plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.— A plane tree, Platanus obibn* 

TALIS. 

Obinkaba.— T he Indian gazelle, Gazelia 
BENNBTT i, Often called * ravine deer,* 

Chital.— T he spotted deer, CEBVVfi axis. 
Cbolam. — N ame in Southern India for the 
large millet, Andropogon Sorghum ; syn. 
jowar. 

Choli. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

( ’IIOWRIE. — ^Fly- whisk. 

Chunam, chuna.— Lime plaster. 

Circle. — T he area In charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon.— T he officer In medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable. — A n offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector. — T he administrative head of a 
District In Kegulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in son-regulation 
areas. 

Commissioner.— ( 1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 

Compound. —The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,* a hedge. 

Conservator. — ^T he Supervising Officer in 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 

Council Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yams are described as 20*8, 
30's, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op Wards.— A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquaU- 
Sed persons. 

Oborb, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dada. — L it.“ grandfather '* (paternal) : any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 
gan boss.” 

Dappadar.— A non-commissioned native 

officer in the army or police. 

Daptar. — O ffice records. 

D AIT ARi.— Record-keeper , 

Dab OB DAO.— A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 
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"Dak Mawk ).— a on a stnRfcoa^h route 
Dawk buntJialow la the travellers’ hunpalow 
maintained at siieh atagos in da3"g befoie rail- 
ways ramc. 

Dakaiti, dacoitt. — R obbery by five oi more 
persons. 

Dat .. — A generic term applied to various 
ptilses. 

Dam. — A n old copper coin, one-fortieth of a 
rupee. 

Darbar.— ( 1) A ceremonial assombly, es- 
pecially one presided over by tiic Ruler of a Citato 
hence f2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dabgah. — A Mahoinedan shrine or tomb oi 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie, — A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Daroqha. — T he title of offlefals In varlout- 
departments ; now espeeislly applied to sub 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departmentfl. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza . — A gateway. 

Daula and JiAULAT. — State. 

Dpn. — A Brahminleal prlcsily tille; taken 
from the name of a divinity. 

Drbottar, — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deopar.— -A cedar, Cbprus Libani or C. 
Deodar A. 


Dhenkm. — N ame in Northern India for tte 
i?ver used in raiding water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi. — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

District. — T lie moat important admltils- 
frative unit of area. 

Division. — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
iiiliiistratlvc and revenue purpcacs, under a 
Oommissioncr ; (2) tin. area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, nsualiy corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District ; (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
ffToup of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

IiIW\N- - A Vizier or other First Minister to 
a native Chl<*f, either ftindii or Mohammedan, 
and equal m rank with “ Sardar” under whi<*h 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Diwan (Sikh). -Comniuiml Gathering. 

I Diwani. — C ivlt, especially revenue, admluis- 

I tration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil jnstice and Courts. 

I Doad. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 

1 '.la'ty that between the Ganges and .fnmna. 
j 7)OM.- lintoneliaide eiHte in Northern India* 

I Dry obop. — A crop grown without artlttclal 
I irrigation. 

Dry rate. — T he ratt of revenue for nnlrrl- 
gated land. 

Dpn. — A valley, Northern India. 


Dhp PI y Commissioner.— The Administrative ' Bkka. — A smalJ two-wheeled conveyano' 
head of a District in non-regulation areas cor- j irawn by a pony, Northern India, 
rogpondtng to the Collector la Kcgalatioa , i,,,,.,,, hi.achi.-I anlanu.m, 

rov nces. « . Elwa ru.u.- -Title given to the heir of the 

pEPPTY Magi^strate anp COLLECTOR.— A Maharaja of J'raMincorc. 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive, a-- 

and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers ; 

equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner Magistrate and Collector. 

■ '■ Fakir — Properly an Islamic mendicant or 


native ' “i^'Bdi^ a-nt w)»o has no crr'cd, but often loosely 
' u.scd of Hindu tricndicants also. 


in non-regulation areas. 

Desai. — A revenue official under 
(Maratha) rule. I 

Desh. — (1) Native country; (2) the plains as Famine Insurance (Iuant.— An annual pro- 
opposed to the hills, Northin India ; (3) the , vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. f "if classes of 

DKSHMUKH.-A petty official under „atm ^ 

(Maratha) rule. Farm an.— A n imperial (Mughal) order or 

* I grant. 

Dev A, A deity. , p’arzand (with defining words added) — 

Drvada^i. — A girl dedicated to temple or , Favnrlle ” or “ beloved.” 

' Fasu.- lOra solar started by Akbar, A.C* 
Devasthan.— L and assigned for the upkeep mums 572-3. 
of a temple or other religious foundation. | Fatp-h. — “ Vietory." 

Drwan. See Diwan. i fatf.h .Ieano V ietorKms in Battle ”( a 

Dhak.— A tree, Bute A frondosa, with brll- 1 tUle of the Nizam). 

Rant orange-scarlet Rowers used for fatv^a Jiiduiul <leeree or written opinion 

and also ProdudnR a Kum ; eyn. Palas, Bengal , 

and Bombay; Chhlul, Central India. „ „ , a • - i * 

I Fai I -Relating to a criminal court; 
Dhamani - A heavy shighram or tonga drawn j riiminal prueeedings 
by bullocks, i faujdari.— Under native rule, the area under 

Dharmsala. — A charitable institution pro- j a Faujdar or subordinate governor : now used 
Tided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, , generally of Magistrates * Criminal (!!ourt8. 
Northern India, i financial Commissioner.- The chief con- 

Dhatuba.— A stupefying drug, Datura trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
AFSTUOSA. I and the Central Provinces, 
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FiTTON (lARi. — A phfftoiij Bombay. Bcrivad I 
from the FnG;Iish. • 

Qaddi, Oadi. — The cushion or throne of| 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gai?kv/ar (Bomotimpfl Gficowar). — T itk* 
vifch** Maharaja ” added of tljo ruler of itaroda. 
It wa<^ once a caste name and moans “ 
herd/’ i.e„ the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, in common with “ Holknr” and 
** Slndhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consoqnontlv rcuiirdod as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes** Gaekwnr” onRuccecd- 
Inc: to the estate of IJaroda; ** llolkar,** to that 
of Jndoie and ** Sindhia,” to that of Gwalior. ^ 

Gakja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, Cannawr sativa, | 
used for smoking. 

Gaitb. — W ild cattle, commonly called * bison ’ , 
Bos OAtmus. I 

GataTi. — A species of wild cattle. Bos pron- 
TAi.ia, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 1 
tier ; syn, mlthan. 


II A j. — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Ha-tam, 1IA.T.TAM.— a barb-T. 

Haji. — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj. He is entitled to dye his |>eard red. 

Hakim. — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Halalehob. — A sweeper or scavenger; Jit. 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hah. — C urrent. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal. — ( 1) A porter or cooiy, (2) a house 
exviint. 

Hejira (Hijrah)— T he era dating from the 
(light of Mahomed to Mecca, Juno 20th, 622 A.H. 

IlEPRA Lal.- “ Hiamond Bnby." 

Hilsa.— A kind of lish. ClUTEA IMSHA. 

Hooniu, TFundt. — A draft (banking.) 

TIOPKAR.—See** Gaelfwar.*’ 

Hti. — A n Iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
In Burma. 


Ghapr. — M utiny. B evolution. 

Gharkie (Gari). — \ carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut. — (1) A landing-place on a river; 

(2) the bathing steps on the hank of a tank ; 

(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
esxieclally applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats. 

Ohatwal. — A tenure-holder who orlglnaMy 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), B(>ngal. 

Ghi, Ghee.—Clariflcd butter. 

Gingellt. — S ee Til. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
‘gadang.* 

Gopitram. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways in Southern India. 

Gobain, Goswami. — A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gobha.— N ame in Southern India for * ca«te 
women* lit. “ one who sits in a corner*’ 
syn. parda. ^ 

Gram. — A kind of pea, Cicer arietinfm. 
In Southern India the pulse DoilCHOS Bliri^oAFB 
IS known as horse gram. 

GRANTHA-SAnEn.-— feikh holy book. 

Guaranteed.— ( 1) A class of Native State, 
in Central India ; (2) A class of railways. 

OUNJ.— The red seed with a black 'eye* of 
Abrub Prboatorjus, a common wild creeper; 
used as the oflicial weight for minute quantities i 
of opium 9Cth Tola. l 

Our, Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. I 

Gurab. — A Himalayan goat antelope, Cema- 
QORAL. 

Gurdwara.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru, — (l) A Hindu religious preceptors 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. 

TlADm.— Tradition * f the J^iophet. 

Hafiz. — G uardian., one who has Quran by , 
heart. 


I Hukea, Hookah. — The Indian tobacco pipe, 

I Ido AH. — An enclosed place outside a town 
' whole Mahomedan services arc held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

I Tnam. — Lit. * reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free oi at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. Sec Devasthau, Saramjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal.— A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which com eys water only when the river is in 
I flood. 

Jack Fruit— K nit of Abtooarius Inte- 
oniFOLii, vcr. Phanas. 

Jaoorry, Jagri. — Name In Southern India 
I for crude sugar ; syn . giir. 

Jaoir. — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar, 

Jaii.— A term denoting dignity, 

.Taai (Slndhi or Babich).- Chief. 

.1 Am * Ih'-ti.iiiit ; attadnneiit : corrupt of 
“ Zabti/' 

Jatha. — An asKSOoiation, 
jAZiR\T-irL-ARAn,— The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans: Arabia. 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jemadar. — A native officer In the army or 
police. 

I Jhii. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 

India ; syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Musai- 
mans. 

JiROA. — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

I JOGl. (YOfil). — A Hindu a‘<cetic 
Josni. — Village astiologcr. 

Jowar. — T he large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andbopogon Sorghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULGARE ; syn. cholam and Jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JUDI. — A revenue term in S. Division. 
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JtTwriAii roMMi^*!iONBR — An Officer exereJa 
ina the fundiona of a High Court in th Central 
Provinces Oudh, and hind 
KArnTRi kachahrl — An office or office build 
»ng, especially that of a Government official 
Kadvh kirbi — Ihc straw of jowarl (c « ) — 
ivaluiblp foddir 

kAlTii — Tnflld ipph 1 b\ Mud mM to aP 

non Muslim 

“Kaiti kmhew—rho nut of \nvoart)Tuv 
OC ciDENTALP, largely giown in tic Konkan 
Kakar —The barking deer CBRViriTia munt 
j\o 

KilAB, kallar — Barren land covered with 
aMt or alkaline effloresconoea Vorthern Inlii 

"" 1h Tioin 

K\rr — IMpiilir ill si e jisort ol ‘^liiva 
Kvir— niid soil 

TCavarband Ciimmerbuni — A wahtcloth or 
belt. 

■Kanat — The wall of a largo tent 

ICangar — A kind of portable warming pan» 
earned by persons m Kashmir to keep them- 
sdves warm 

Kankar — K odular limestone used for metai 
Jlng roads, as building stoma or for pnpaiation 
Of lime 

Kars — A coarse glass which sjueads and 
prevents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
bACCHARXIM <5P0 RTANETTM 
Kanurgo — A revenue Inspector 
Karait — A very venomous snake, BtTN- 

OARirs OANPIPITS or OAFRiriRCrR 

TvAinnAUl —V iinniMi Als> Dewau 
Smill i stit s in 'Mihiii h( \ in 1 ( u nil 

Kari<z — Underground tnniidsnear the skiits 
of hills ly which water is graduilly led to the 
Burfac for irngiti n, (Siiecully in I iliKhlstan 
Karkun — A clerk or writer, Bombay 

Karhia — The doctilne th it existence is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and e\jl 
actions in past existences 

Karram —See Patwari 
Kaiito >s Carti dgo 
Kasai V butch r 

Kazi — B etti r wiittai ^^4-1— Under natiii 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan lavn 
Under British rule, the kazi registirs marriages 
between Mahomedaus and performs other fum 
tions, but has no powers confemd by law 
Khabardai — Bewan 

Kuadi (or Khaddfr) - Cotton cloth hand* 
woven from hand spun yarn 
Khalasi ^a native flremau, sailor, aifii 
lerym in, or tent pitcher 

KHalsa — Lit pure * (1) Applied especi- 

ally to themselves by the Sikhs the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the hikh community 
(2) land directly under Government as op 
pos( d to Inodl alienated to grantees, etc , Nor 
them India. 


Kiian — O rigin illy the ruler of a small 
Molummedan Stale ntm a neirly empty title 
th mgh prized Tt is \civ frequently used as a 
mine espcciallj by Afghans and Pathans 

Khanm, candy — A weight especially used for 
cotton b U< s in Bombay, ( quivaltnt to 20 mds 
Kitaivsama — A butler 

Khapab — I n Bombay of any portion ran 
issessed siinc y No which being uneultivable 
IS left unissesscd 

Kharip — A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main S W monsoon 
Khas — S pecial, in Government hands 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate 

KHASAP4R — Loral levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan 

Khas Khas Kus Kus — A grass with scented 
roots used for making senens which are 
placed In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
honsf by evaporation, Andropogon Squar 
RO^^IS 

Khedda, kheda — A stockade into which 
wild elephant an driven also applied to 
the operations for catching 

KmcHAi)T,kcjjerte — A dish ol cooked rice and 
other man di nts and by Anglo Indians specially 
iiP(dotri(( with tish 

Khtlat — A robe of honour 

Khutba — T he weekly prayer for Maho 
medaiis in general and for the reigning sove- 
reign in particular 

Khwati a Porsim word fir ‘master * 
III times i n uu 

Kinoob kamkhwnb — Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

KiRPAN — A Sikh religious smblera a sword 

KODALI — The Implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging, syn 
mamutl, Soiitb«»ru India 

Konkan — I ht narrow strip of low land be- 
ween the Westtrn ghats and the sta 

Kos — A variable measure of distance 
isnally estimated at about two milis Jhe 
liBtance b( tween the kos minars or milestone s 
1 the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
\ r 2 null b 4 fiirlon|L,s 1 >0 \ irds Also m< ans 
the 1( ithirn w itor htt di iwii 1> bullocks in 
( iijarit an I Kathiawar 

Kot — Bittlcments 
Kothi — A large house 

Kotwar — The head of the police in a town 
ii idtr native rule The term is still used in 
. Hyderabad and other paits of India. 

Kotwali — T he chkf police station In a 
head quarters town 

Krnu BVNDi— A banier or gateway ereetesi 
e roHs a lane 

Ki iR lulUl Uty, unbelief in th Quran and 
th Jhofhit 

KurKARNi— See Patwari. 

Kumbhar— A potter 
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Ktjmhi.— A ll aftriciilturis^t (Kaiibi in Otijarut ] 
luirnii in N. Jndia.) 

KVtnwah or Kumar.— T he heir of a T^aian 
(Every non of any chief in (^iijarat andKafhiawar) 

Kxtran. — A W? grass land growing grass lit 
for cutting. 

Kushti <V), Kusti (M).— Wrestling 

Kyari. — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

KYAUNa. — A Buddlilst monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

LAL.--A younger son of a Kajo (strictly a 
1th son, but faeo under “ llabu”). 

Lambakdar. — T he representative of the i*o- 
sharers in a zaraindari village. Northern India 

Langur.— A large monkey, SHMNOPiTHiccuf 
ENYBlliUS. 

Lasoaji, correct lashkar —(1) an army. (2) in 
Euglibh usage a naln e Sailoi . 

Lat. — A monumental pillar. 

Latbritb. — A vesicular material formed , 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads ; also probably valuable for Uu ' 
production of aluminium. Laterite produce^. I 
a deep briciiord soil. I 

Lingam. — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litchi. — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litchi ohinknsis). 

Lokamanya. — ( lit.) Esteemed of the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Lokunpra orLokinpra rroleef(»r of the 
World," title of the Chlcls ot Jdiolpur and 
Ibitia. 

Lokqyi, — A waistcloth, Burma. 


Mahsbkr, mahasir. — A large carii^ Barits • 
YOR (lit. ' the big-headed 

Mahtta.— A tree, Bassia iatifoua, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when diied)^ as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Maipan. — An open space of level ground; 
the park at Calcutta. 

:Maina.— A. bird. 

Major works. — I rrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest. 

Majuii-A labouier (hi liombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedan school. 

Malguzar (revenue payer). — (1) The term 
applied In tlic Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure * 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

M ALL — A gardener. 

Makta — licPTise, monojiolj . 

Maktidak. S licensee, iiionopolibt. 

Malik. — M aster, proprici or. 

Mamlatdar. — T he otflcer in charge of a 
taluka, Bombay, whose duties are both execu- 
tive and magisterial : syn. tahasildar. 

Mandap, or mandapani. — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangostbbn. — ' 1 he fruit of Oakcinia Mangos 

TANA. 

Markhor. — A wild goat In Noich Western 
India, Capra falconeki. 

MA8.11P. — A mosque. Jama Manfid, the 
j principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
' collect on Fridays. 

Masnad.— -S eat of state or throne, Maho- 
medaii ; syn. gaddi. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 


Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lun(}I, loniigi A <lotli (colomid dlioti 
smiley wound roiuul the ivaist 

Maorasa. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedaiis. 

Mahajan — T he guild by Hindu or Jain mir- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan s^ 
the Nagarsheth {q . ».). 

Mahal. — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country ; (2) now a village or part oi a 
village for which a seiiarate agreemout is taken 
for the payment of land revenue ; (0) a de- 
partment of revenue, «.(/., right to catch dc- 
T>hants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
imioiig the Hindus, or else a peisoual dlatmc- 
'lou conferred by Ooveriimcnt. it has several 
variations as under “ llaja ” with tlio addithm ol 
Mahakaj Kana; its temiuine is Mahakanj 
'MA«A=: great). 


' Mavl\n\ — A Mnhomedan skilled hi Arabic 
aud ieligUMj‘1 knowledge. 

I Maulvi. — A person learned in Muliammadan 
law. 

I M.AUNP, ver. Man.— A weight varying in 
I different loeaiities. The Jly. inauud is 80 lbs. 

Maya. — S anskrit term for delusion. 

I M BHEL or M AH AL.— A palacc . 

Mela. — A religious festival or fair. 

[ Mian - Tille ot the son of a Ba]put Naw.lb 
I resenibliug the Seottl'^h “Master." 

! Mthrab.— T he niche in the centre of the 

w’cfitem wall of a mosque. 

Mimbar. — S teps in a mosque, used os a pulpit 
Minar — A pillar or tower. 

Minor WORKS.— Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, m some 
I cases, of capital. 

Mir- -A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“Khan," has grown into a name, especially 
used by debceudants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

MiRZA.- If prefixed, “ Mr." or “ Esquire.“ 


Mahatma.— ( lit.) A great soul, applied to Mistri.— ( l) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

l^K^ltations ot 1 Mong, Moung, or Maunu (Arakanose)— 
“he flesh and the world. 1 Leader. 
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Monsuon. — L it. ‘season,’ and sjieeiflcally 
(1) The S. W. Monsoon, which is a Korthward 
extcubion of the S. E. trades, which in tlic Nor- 
thern Summer cross thi equator unci circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the laud area, aud (2) The N. E. monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northcni winter from the cold land 
areas of Control Asia, giving rain in India only 
In S. B. Madras and (’eylon througn moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, aud 
passing across the c quator into the low pressurt 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

MOfLAn (Mappila).— A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect m Malabar. 

Moulvi or MAi'iiVi. -A l(‘arned Muhulmau 
or Ahisllm teat her. 

Mitdalivar or Mud-mar. -A pcisunal 
projicr name, but impljing *‘ stoMuid ol the 
lands.” 

MufaSSaju, niofiissil.— The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head-quarters (Sadr). 

MuivA1»\m. Chbi, lf.ul(‘r , in lioml)a.\, Ic.uit'i 

of coolie ‘uing . also one cmplitvfd by a mtichaiit 
to su]iciin(fn(l lantling or shipiu(‘iil ot goods. 

Mxtkhtak (corruptly mukhtjar).~-(i) A legal 
practitioner Who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot apiicar in court as of right ; 12) an) 
person holding a power of attorney on bchalt ol 
another ix'rson, 

MUKHmREAR,— The oliicer in charge of a 
taiuka, Sind, whose duties arc both executive 
and magisterial; syn. tahasildar. 

Mttkti, ’release.’ — Tne perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reausorptiou of 
the individual soul into the world — soul, syn. 

NIRVANA, .WOKhHA. 

Mumtaz-uj)-daula, — D i-stinguishcfl in the 
State MI’LK, in the country. 

MUNG, mug .— a pulse, PHASEOLUb RaOU- 
Tus: syn. mag. Gujarat. 

MtTNJ.— (1 ) A tall grass (Sacoharum munja 
in North India, from which iuai.s arc woven, ain 
the Bralimau sacred thread worn ; (2) the sam 
thread. 

Munshj.— A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso- Arabian language. Piesident or presiding 
oilieiah ANo Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest Cou^t with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Muiai (Duvadasi). -A girl dedicated to a 
God or temiilc, 

Mctrum, moorum. — Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads. 

Myowun. Mr. ” 

Nachani-Nagm— S ee Ragi. 

Nagarkuana, Nakkarkhana. - A place where 
drums are beaten. 


Naqaksueth.— T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(Ill Jloiiihay, a hcfid peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab. — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that ofKaja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Moliamincdan Prince, eorreaponding 
to “ Mahaiaja ” of the Hindus. 

Nazar, nazaraua. — A due paid on aucuession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — bupt'iiutcndenl or Manager. 

Net assets. — ( l) la Northern India, the 
rent or sliarc of the gro produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) in Madras aud Lower 
h.i'ma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and tb.e estimate of its cost 
Of production. 

Nlwar. — B road cockney woven across bed- 
steals instead ol iron slats. 

Ngapi. — PresKod fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilgai.— A n antelope, Bobelaphus trago 

CAMELUS. 

Nim, iiecm.—A tree, Melia Azadiraohta, the 
berries of w’hlch are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana.— bee Mbkti. 

Nikaii. -MiiKliin legal marriage. 

Nizam — The title oi the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohainmedan Prince suporior to Nawab. 

Nizamat. — A sub -division, of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

N ON- AGiuc ULTURAL ASSESSMENT. — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-oognizablb. — An offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (I’liibetan). — The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-ocoupanoy tenants.— a class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
of full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

NULLAH, NALA. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

Occupancy tenants.— a class of tenants 
with special rights in Central l^ovlnoes, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk. — A well known Burmese tree* 
(PT*ttO0ARPUssp.)lrom the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated, 

PADDY. — UnUusked rice. 

PAGA. — A troop of horses among the Mata* 
tha**. 
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Paqi. — A tracker Of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahah. — A mountflin. 

Paioah. — A tenure in Hyderahad State. 

PAIK.— (1) A foot soldier ; (2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

]*AIIJ. — A «raiii measure. 

PAILWAN, I'AIILWAN.— Proies-^ional Wrestler, 

Paibse. — T he name of the second best Vrtilety 
of llombay mango, distinguishable from the 
ApfltTS (g. V,) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Pakka, IMicc’A. — Pipe, mature, eomplete. 

Palas.— S ee Duak 

Paiki.— A palanquin or Utter. 

Patj, — T he betel vine, Pipe Bbtlb. 

Pasohama.— L ow caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. The'orcticaUy the panchayat 
has five (panch) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at liol> 
jdacea. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed In the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly* used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansitpaei. — D istribution of Pan and Supaui 
( g'. ».) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Parab. — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by cliarlty. 

Fababadi — A platform with a smaller i>lat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pilbir 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parpa, purdah.— (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

PAnPANASiiiN. — Women who observe pur- 
dah. 

Pardbsi. — F oreign. Used in Bombay espt'cl- 
allyof Hindu servants, syces, &c.,from North 
India. 

Paboana.— F iscal area or petty sub-dlvlsion 
of a tahsll Northern India 

Pashm. — T he fine wool cl the Tibetan goat. 

Pashto, PtrsiiTO.— J^aiiguaci* ot tlio Patlians. 

Paso. — A walstcloth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. 

Fated.— A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddl, southern India, 
gaonbura. Assam : padhan Northern and 
Eastern India ; Muklii, (luzaiat. (Pntil in Maliu- 
mshtra.) 

Patidab.— A co*8harer in a village, Gujarat. 

Patta WALLA.— S ee Chapbass* 

Patwart. — A village accountant; s^. kar- 
Bam. Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Dcccau ; 
^lati, Gujarat ; ahanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg; inandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 


Peon.-— S ee Chapeasi. 

PrsHKvn. — One w^ho brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

Pesheash. — A tribute or cfferlpg to a supe- 
rior. 

PHSHKrp.— Manager or agent. 

PiLAo (pulav). - A dbii of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phulkabi. — A n embroidered sheet; lit. 
flower- work. 

PiOE, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

Pioottah. — A lever for rai.<dng water In a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India ; svn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikil, Northern India. 
PiPAL. — A sacred tree. Ficus BEXiaiosA, 
PiB.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader. — A class of legal practitioner. 
PoNOTi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma* 

PosTiN, posh-teen. — A coat or rug of sheep- 
.skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

Prant. — A n administrative sub-di vision in 
Marat ha Stales, corresponding to a British Dlf-^ 
triet (Boroda) or Division (Gwalior) ; also fn 
Kathiawar. 

Presidency.— A former Division of British 
India. 

PRINCF — Term used In Engli«<h courtesy for 
“ Simlizada,” but speciallv eonterred in tb(‘ 
ease ot“ ITince ot Arcot " (called also** Armiu 
-i-Arcot **). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved* forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PujA. — Worship, Hindu. 

Puj.ARi — The iiicat attached to a temple. 
Pundit.— S ee Pandit. 

PURANA. — Lit. * old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group* ; (3) also to ‘punch-marked’ rtjiu'^. 

PUBOHiT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PwE. — An entertainment* Burma. 

PYALis — Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Mulmrram processions. 

QiLlA.— A Fort. 

I Babi. — Any crop sown after the main South- 

, West monsoon, 

Ragi (Fj^eubinisoorocana).— a small millet 
used as a food-grain in ‘Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni. 

Rail-gari. — I lnilwaj train. 

Raja. — A Hindn Prince of exalted rank, but 
Interior to “Maharaja**. The feminine of 
fiani (Prinress or Queen), and It has the varia- 
tions Roj, Itana, Rao, Rai, Jiawal, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Raikbar and Raikat. Tlie form Jtai 
is common in Bengal, Rm in S. AW, India. 
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Baj IlAJRsnwAii^—Bing of Kings. 

UAMOSni. — A caste whose work is watch 
and ward m the village lands and honco used 
tor any chankldar {q. r.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Ban A. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Baja, 

Bani. — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

RAN/iA. —.MaiHoIouni, «^hriii«'. 

Bao. — A title borne by fllndiis, either equlva- 
Isat to, or ranking below, that of Baja. 

BSoiiS. — N^ame for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, wnich is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Bbghjlation.— A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Begulations 
or full CO ie of legislation applied to them. 

Beh. — S aline or allcaUno efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil. Northern India. 

BESERVEb. — Forests intended to be main- 
tained pennaneth . 

Rickshaw.— A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Bisali^ar. — C oniniinder cd a troop of horse®. 

lloirr-Ro/.— Nilgai. 

BoHCr.— A kind of flsh, LA<3E0 ROHfTA. 

Hoxr -llieil 

llo/A — Mu'-li'ii Ust duiing llain.iz.iu, 

Byotwari. — The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed ou the actual occupants 
t>f holdings. 

SadiITT. -\ IliniUi Vsdlie. 

Sadr, sudd or. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled batt leave carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower. — A tlii‘-tle winch yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(t'ARTUtvfirsTiNCTOiUus), ver. kardai, kushaiUt, 

Saiifb. -'T he Native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr. 5"*mith n ould he inenlioned 
as “ hinilh Sahel)/' and his wite ** Smith 
Moin-Siheh/’ but in addressing it would be 
" Saheb,” f<*m. “ S.iheba,” without the name) ; 
oceislonally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Biliadni/’ but inferior (”=:iTiastei). 
The 11 nusiial combination “Nawnb Saheb" 
implies a mixed population of JJindua and 
Mohammedans. 

SAimiZADA. — Son of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Saiyid, Stdi, Syed, Syud — 
Various forms lor a title adopted by those who 
elaim diieet male descent Irom Mohammed’s 
grandson Musa in. 

Sal.— A useful timber tree in Northern India 
SlOREA ROBDSTA. 

Sambar,— A deer, Caavus hnicolob ; ayn. 
sftrau. 

San. — B ombay hemp, Crotvlaria juncea. 

SANAD— (1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants* 


SANGATHAN.— Literally tying together. A 
movement which alms at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fascismo. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

S4RI. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 

Saranjam. — L and held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s nneestors 
oiigliully tcndal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar). — A leading 
(Tovernment official, either civil or military, 
even a Mrancl Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Harons bear this title. It and “ Diwan ** 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans. So, but Mohammedans only, 
are Wali," "Sultan," "Amir," "Mir," 
" Mirza," “Mian," and " Khan.** 

Sarkar. — ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsvuah — An oflacerin charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresponding to Com- 
missioner of British territories. 

SATi. — Suicide by a widow, e.spcclany on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Smutkau, SArKVii, Sow'KAR. - Ranker, dealer 
m moiK y, <‘v hang(* etc . ; money leiidci . 

aATyAaRAHA.--(Ilt.) Ono possessed by the 
truth ; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the passive 
resi^-tance movement.) 

SvTr\ —Speculation. 

S vri» 4 u — Mereliaiit. 

S4WAI. — A Hindu title implying a alight 
dhtinetlon (lit. oiic-lourth better than others). 

Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

Sehal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson dowers and pods containing a 
quantity of floss, Bombay malabaricvm. 

Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, NemOR- 
a A ED vs BVBAHNUB. 

Seth, Shlth M«‘riliaid, hanker. 

Settlement. — (l) The preparation of a 
cadastral record, and the fixing ot theGovi^rn- 
went revenue from land ; (2) the iocal inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) the 
Hnanciai arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments. 

Shahid — A martyr. 

Shauzada. — S ou of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arable)— A chief. 

Shams-ul-Ulama. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting" learned." 

Shamsher- Jang.— "S word of Battle" (a 
title ot the Maharaja of Travancorc.) 

Seanbhog —See Patwart. 

SHASTBAflw — ^The religioaB law-books of the 
Hindns. 

Shegadi, seggaree. — A pan on 8 feet with live 
charcoal in it. 
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Shbr, Bor, Beer— A weight, or ineuBiire varyiug 
much in size in dlflererit parts of tiio country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 

Shbth, shethia. — A Hindu or Jain merchant 

»inauKAM,~~See Tonga. 

Smsn\M or wissu.— Jilarkwood. A ^aluable 
liini»er tree. DALliBRGiA Sissoo. 

SiliiUTJ. — liiteialiy “ iieaiU AVdas reveale«l 

to iuspiied JUsliib. 

BHUnnui. — Literally imrihcatiou. A nio\e- 
n ent started in Itajputana and Noitberii Jndia 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakliaiia Rajputs, who, though Mahome* 
dans for some generations, ha\c retained mauj 
illudu practices. 

SlDi. — A variation of *' .Said.’* 

SiLLADAH. — A native trooper who furnisher 
ins own horse and equipment. 

SiNDillA. “Sec under “ ^Jlaek^^al.” 

SmiU'II. Laws, as i)ppos(‘d to 

Shiuti-n*\ ealed Vedn^ 

Sola. — A water-jdant with a valuable pitli, 
AUSOHYNOMIDNIC ASPKKA. 

hONl, So.^’\U. -(iuld'niitli 

SOWAR. — A mounted soldier or touslabk 

Sri ok Shki. Lit. lorliine. beautv . 
Sanseiit term used by Hmdu‘i ni speaking ot 
.1 per.^on luueli respected (never addic'^std 
to liini ; neiily “ Jiscpiire ’*) * used also ol 
divinillep. The two loinis oi speUiiur an* 
oeeasioneti h.\ the intermediate siumd of the 
t> (that ol 8 in the (leimaii tStuUt). 

Sui.ftT, biiivi'T -.Modern Hindu e«|ui\ulcnt 
of •• Mr.” 

Stuva or tope. — A Buddiiist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemtsphert- 
eal, containing relics. 

8ubah.~<1) a province under Malioinedan 
lull*: (2) the otticer ;n charge of a large tract in 
Jkiroda, corr«‘snonding to the ( ol lector ot u 
British Distiici; (3) a group of Districts oi 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAB. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army ; (3) au official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Gomuussiouer 
In British territory. 

SUB-DivisiON. — A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Slltan.— A Xing. 

StiNNAT.— Traditional law^ follewi’d hj Sunnis, 

StrpARi. — The fruit of the betel palm, Arik a 
CA irifiOHU. 

SuperIntbndkNt.— ( 1) The chief police offic* r 
In a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of tin* Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SUKTl — Native of Surat, specially used ol 
Verhons of the dlied caste w*ho work as hou.sv* 
Ki'rvanta oi Europcana, and wdiosc liouse spcecli 
« Gujarati. 


S\v\Hl--A Hindu leligious abcctic. A1 o 
applied to bhankaiaLhai jas, Wahaiils oi Jlatle, 
etc. 

Stcb, sals. — A groom. 

SYJii), Syuj). — M oie variatioiJb ef Said.** 

Tauliuu.- The Mahomedan eouverhion mo\ e* 
inent. 

TABur.— Sec Taziah. 

T'AUblL. — A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay ; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsiluar. — T he officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay ; township officer, 
or myo-ok, Burma ; Mukiitiarkar, Sind ; Vahi- 
V atdar, Baruda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterjal. 

TAKAVf. — Loans made to agriculturists foi 
seed, bullocks, or agricultural improvement; 
ivn. tugaj, Bombay 

'I \i Lake , \lu'-ii*al tJmi' 

'Paiai’I \illag( aerouiitant 

TaL4v, or talao. — A lake or tank. 

TalU£L, taluka. — The estate of a taiukdar in 
Oudh. A revenue Buh-di vision of a 
District, in Bombay, Madras and Mysore ; syn. 
tashil. 

Talukuau. — A landho!(l''r with peculiar 
tenures hi dillerent parts of India. (1) An 
official In the Hyderabad .State, eon’esponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector ( h’irst Taiuk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Collector.^ 
(Set end atid Tldrd Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar iorm of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpuk. The name ol a d.vnaht^ in Sind, 

T VMAklU , ’J AMKAKl . I obailO. 

Tamtam, tnrntum. — A Noith bidian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Centra 1 
India, a lake formed by dauuinng up a valley, 
in Northern India, an excavation holding water. 

TAN/iiM. — J iteiully“ organiration.’* A inove- 
Tucut among the Mahomedaiis wliieh aims at 
securing i)ofter edue.it km and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahoincduns m India. 

TAPBDAR,— Sec rATWARX. 

Takai. — A nioi^'t swampy tract; the term 
especially ajiplied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — Tlic sap of tlic date, palmyra, 
or coeoanut palm, used as a drink, citlier fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasab, tussore. — Wild silkworms, anthrraba 
PAP iiiA ; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia. — L atii and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, earned in procession at the 
Muiiarram festival ; syn. tabut. 

Tb\k. — A valuable timber tree In Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Xboyona 

QflANhlS. 
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Tiaita&APiiic T&iiNSFfiBS.— Scb Council bills. 
Thagz, thuggee. — Uobbory after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakub.— ( 1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name K-shattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a hill tribe in the 
Western Chats. 

Tuamin. — T he brow-antlercd deer, Burma, 
Ckevub ELDl. 

Thana. — M ilitary or J'oUa*->Staf ion hence the 
circle attached to it. 

Tika. — ( 1) Ocreiiiouiat anointing on the fore- 
head ; (2) vaecmation. 

Tika Saiikm. -Urjr-apii.jn'ut in seMTal North 
ln<i'an 

Tika^i— T he NuglisU pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 

Tit. — An oilseed, Sksamom indiouh ; also 
known as giugclly in Madras. 

Txndal, taiidci .— a foreman, snbordiuate 
offlioer of a slop. 

TiPAl, Teapoy.— A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used oi any small Kuropean style table. 

Tola. — A w'uight equivalent to 18U grains 
(troy). 

ToNOa. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syu. ^uigueam. 

TsiNB. — Wild cattle found In Burma and to 
tue southward. Bos sondaious ‘ syn. hsaliig 
and banteng. 

TUiiANDAU. — A PeraUn word deuutiug some 
omcc. 

UAi\RA.--TeriQ implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. 

TJmbar. — A wild pig — (Ficus GLOMERATA). 

Unit. — A term in famine administration 
deooting one person relieved for one day. 

Uiior - liiii L'vir.oiaiic ns spoki'ii !inil 

written l»v Mus.dinaiis oppiscil to Hindi, spoken 
and writtdi by Hindus 

UklAt.— A Wild sheep In North-Western 
Tnlia, Ovis vignei. 

CJ&lD, Udid.— A pulse, * black grnin ’ (Pha- 
SBOLDS MUNGU). 

USAR.— .Soil made barren by saline eflloree- 
cence, Northern India. 

UsTAi).— Maoter, teaeiier, one Hkillrd in any 
art or beicnee. 

Vaihvatoae. — O fficer in charge of a revenue 
<iab-dl vision, with both executive and magw- 
tenal functions, Baroda; syu. tahsildar 

Vaid or baidya. Bencal. — A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine. 


Vakil.— (X) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

VnoA. “Kev(‘ali‘d buered books of Hindus. 
Vedanta. — T he pliilobophy oi the IJpanishads 
ViHARA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by 8ur\oy, corresponding roughly 
to tlio English parish. 

Village Umon. — A n area in which local 
affairs arc administered by a small committee. 

Wada or Wadl — ( l)An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
enclosed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

VVALi.- Like “ Sardar.” The Oovernor of 
Ivhelut h so teimed, nhiKt the Chiefs oi Cabul 
are both “ Wall " and “ Mir.’* 

Wao — A step well. 

Watan. — A Word of many senses. In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performa 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazir. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate. — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured ot irrigation. 

Vam\ --HUiilii cod of death. 

\o(JA -V s>htem ot Hindu ])l)iJoHophy 
Pra<ti«e ol bKMtli (ontrol etc., huid to give 
biipouiatiu.d powi'is. 

Yogi. —A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, a cardinal jiart of which is that It conters 
complete control over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for Instance to breathe 
in through one nostril and out at the other. 

Yunani.— L it. Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mabomedans. 

ZABAUDAST Lit. *' upper baud,” lienee 
strong, oppies'.ive. 

Zabardasti. — on. 

Zamindab.— A landholder. 

ZAMISDARI.— (1) An estate; (2) the right*! 
of a landholder, zamlndar; (3) the system of 
tenure in widch laud revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. -Of women. 

ZiAK VT — Pilgrimage. Ziarat-gah, any sliriuc 
or tomb to wlijeli people go in pilgrimage. 

ZILA. — A District. 

Zoii-TALAHt. -I’nlmte paid to Junagadh 
Darhar iiy iiunierou’! K at Ida war Stales, 

ZUL3I, ZULUM.-*-Tyranny, Oppres ion,« 
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The Peoples of India. 


It is Crtseutlal to hcai in niiml, when denlins 
ivith the people of India, that it ie a coiitiueni 
rather than a country. JNowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exeinplihed 
tliun in the physical typo of its inhaidtanta. 
Mo one would confuse the main types, such as 
(Jlurkhas, Fathans, fcJikiis, Kajputa, Burmans, 
Naga**, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the ditlercntiat ion mucii farther, 'f’he typical 
inhabitants of India— the Dravidiuns- -dlHer al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may bo their 
origin, it is certain tliat tiiey have settled in the 
country for couuUpsa ages and tliat tl'cir present 
physical oharaetresties Jiave 1 )(m*u evolved 
locally. They iiavc been displaced in the North- 
West t»y suceessive hordes of invaders, inchnling 
Aryans, Scythians, Fathans and Moghals, and in 
the Nortii-East by Mongoloid tubes allied to 
tlume of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. lieta(‘t*n (Ik'so foreign elements 
and tlie pure Dravidiaiia is b«jrderland where 
the contiguous races have intermingled. 

The pcopli* of the Indian Empire are divided 
by 8ir Uemy llislcy (Ca>^te, 'irilie and llace, 
Indian Census Uepoit, 1001 : Uie (laxcttccr oi 
India, Ethnology uud Caste, Volume !, Chapter 
&) into seven main ].hysical types. Hiere would 
bo eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
tlii.s tiny group of .Negritos may be disregar ded. 

The Turko-lranian, repn -c’ tt I by tlu* 
Baiocli, Brahui and Aighaus ot Hal .ehistau and 
the Nortli-Wc-nt Frontier Province. Probably 
tunned by atusumof Turki and Persian elenieuls 
in which the former predom mate. Htutuieabove 
mean ; complexion fair; ojes mosriy dark but 
occaslowiIJy grey; h.iir on face plentiful; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prominent, 
and very long The ieature in tliesc people 
tfiat strikes one moit prominently e’ l.ic pf.rton- 
toiis Icngtii of their noses, and It is piobably 
tins peculiarity tliat lias given n^je to tlie tradi 
tion of the Jewish origin of ti»e Aigliaus, 

The IndO'Aryaa occupying the Punjab, B.aj- 
piilana, and Kaslimir, and uuving as its clmrac- 
tcristie members the bajputs, Mhattrw, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily disliiiguibh- 
able from the Turku- iiaiiiaii, approaciies most 
clohcly to thatascriiied tutlio tiaditional Aryan 
colonists of India. TTie stature is mostly tall ; 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on lace plenti- 
ful, head long ; noso narrow', and prominent, 
but not specially lung. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and tlio Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Hiavidiim elements. This 
typo is clearly distihgulshcd irom the Turko- 
lranian by a lower stature, u greater length of 
licad, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito* nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to u varying 
degree of interimxturo with the Diavidiuns. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have been slight; in the low'cr Uravidiaii 
elcmeiits are more pronounced. 

The Aryo>Dra vidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of llaj- 


putana and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the illndustaiii Brahman and in its 
lower by the Chamar, Probably the result of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian tyjics. ITio head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; tlie note 
langcs from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among tiie fndo- Aryans ; tin* 
stature is lower than in the latter group, and 
usually below the average according to the scalo. 
The higher rcprchontativcs of this type approach 
the I ndo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians, The type la capcntially a 
mixed one, y(*t its charact eristics are reidily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo-Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Bravidian. Tlie 
distinctive feature of the typis tlie character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially ilillerent from 
the Indo-Aryan h to Ic found in tlie proportions 
cf the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dra vidian, or Bengali typo 
of Lower Pengal and Orb«a, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and ivuyasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern IVmgitl, aiul other groups 
peenliar to tins fxirt of India. Probably a blend 
of Diavidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan lilood in the higher gri)up.s. 
The head is broad : lompli'xioa dark ; hair on 
face Usually plentiful; stature medium; no«e 
medium, with a tcmlency t«) Inuad. This is one 
of the most dbtinctive t>pts in iiidia, and Us 
meiiihers may be recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area where their rcmarKable apti- 
tude for tierical pursuits has procuied them 
employ rneiU. Within its own habUat the tyi>e 
extciKls to the llnnaiayus on tin* north and to 
As<am on tho eu."!, .nid probably includes tiio 
bulk of the pn]'iilation ot Orissa; the westein 
limit eoin-’ides approximately with the hilly 
country of Cliota Nagpur and Western Bengal. , 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayap, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Manets of Lahul and Jvuln ; tho Lepchas oi 
Daijeoiing and i*ikkim , the Limbus, Minmis and 
Hurungs of Ncjiul : the Bodo of Assam ; and tho 
Burmese. Tlie head is broad ; complexion daik, 
w'ith a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; no'ie tiue to broad; face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the v^alley <n tlie Langes, and pcrvatling 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central iiuiia and Chora Nagpur. Its most 
I’haractenslic representatives are the Paiiiyans 
of Malabar and the Sant^Is of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tlic original type of tho population 
of India, nci^w modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo* 
loid elements. In typical si *. Jraens tne stature 
ishhoit or below mean; Uu c^-mplexion vt y 
dark, -ipproaehJn;! black ; hai* p'entiful, with an 
occasional tendency to mrl; eyes dark; head 
lung ; noi^e very broad, somofimes depressaii at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
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Hat. This race, tlie most primitive of the Indian squat figure, and tlie negro-liko projKirtion ol 
types, occupies the oMcst geolotical formation in his nose. In the upper strata of tlic vast social 
iudia, the medley of forcst'Clad ranges, terraced deposit which is here treated as IJravidiaii these 
plateau, and unduLitiiig plains which stretch typical charaei eristics tend to thin and disap 
roughly speaking, from the Vindhyas to (’ape pear, but even among them traces of the original 
Comorin. On the east and the west of the stock survive in varying degrees, 
peninsular area the domain of the Dra vidian is 

conterminous) with the Ghats, while further north The areas occupied by these variou.^ type? do 
it reaches on one bide to the Aravalli'^, and on not admit of being dehned as siiarply as tliey 
the other to the Kajmahal ililK. Where the must be sliown on an ethnogiapliic map. They 
original characteristics have been unchanged by melt into each other insensibly ; and although 
contact wdth Indo \ryan or ^Mongoloid people, at the cl(»?c of a day’s journey frt)m one etlinic 
the type is remarkably unifoim and distmetive. tract to nnotlier, .an ol>server wliose attention 
Labour is the birthright of the pure lira vidian had been din'cted to the sui»jcct would realise 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of clearly enough tint the physical cbaract eristics 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern of the people had undergone an appreciable 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
of Calcutta, Uangoon and Singapore, he i.** what particular stage* in his iJfogresb ihc trans- 
rocognizaMe at a glance by his black skin, liis fiirmation had taken place. 

MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The finliaii Empire has an area of tlicM* figuies by comparison w'lUi the countiies 

square mile^, about 3,000 square miles being of lUurope and in respect of area and population 
added at the last 0 , 00811 *^ owing to the enumera* the Indian Empire has been frequently compared 
tion by estimate of certain tracts in Burma which to Europe w ithuiit l{ii'»sia The war has, 
had been evchided from previous censuses. however, considerably altered the nation.'il and 
Of the total area 1,094,300 square miles, or political dbtribution of countries and the new' 
61 per cent, ho in British Territory, while the political map of Enrojx* Is perhaTw hardly yet 
Indian State** cover an area of 711,032 square sufficiently familiar to form a graphic contra' t. 
miles, or 39 per cent. The total population is Turning further west we find that India with an 
318,942,480, British Terrltoiy containing area about half that of the United States has a 
247,003,293 persons, or 77 per cent , and the population almost three tunes as large. 

Indian States 71,939.187 persons, or 23 per cent. d'hc most important statistics are bet out in tlie 
of the whole population. It is usual to illustrate tollow'ing table 


India. 


Area in Square Miles 
Number of Towns and Villages 

(a) Towns 

(b) Villages .. 

Number of Oecuplcd Ilou&es 

(а) In Towns ., 

(б) In Villages 
Total Population . , 

(а) In Towns . . 

(б) III Villages 

Males 

(а) In Tow ns «• 

(б) In Villages.. 

Females 

(a) In Towns.. 

(fr) In Villages 



1,805,332 
687,981 
2,316 
685,665 
65,198,389 
6,765,01 4 
58,433,375 
318,942,480 
32,475,276 
286,467,204 
163,995,554 
17,845,248 
146,150.306 
154,946,926 
14,680,028 
110,816,808 


British 

Provinces , j 

I, 094,3Gu 
500,088 

1,561 

498,527 

50,441,636 

5,046,820 

45,304,816 

217,003,293 

25,044,368 

221,058,925 

120,872,116 

13,971,136 

112,900,980 

120,131,177 

II, 073, 232 
109,067,946 


Indiau 

States. 

711,032 
187,803 
755 
187,138 
11,756,753 
1,718,194 
13,038,559 
71,939,187 
7,430,908 
64,508,270 
37,123,438 
2,874,112 
33,249,326 
4,815,740 
3,656,796 
31 258.953 
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Density. — Over the whole of India the popu- 
lation per square mile averages 177, the mean 
density in the British Provinces being 226 
and in the States 101. If the districts (and 
small States) are taken as a unit, and the cities 
are excluded, the mean density ranges between 
a minimum of 1 and a maximum of 1,882 
per square mile. The unequal distribution 
of the population of India is due to causes analys- 
ed in previous editions of the Year Book ; It 
is chiefly dictated by physical conditions. 
Other influences are at work, such as the state 
of law and order, the means of communication, 
llimate, and the existence of irrigation. Indus- 
arial factors are bocornlug more and more import- 
ant as the pox)ulation moves out of the congested 
rural tracts to supply the labour needed for 
industrial enterpri'^e — for the tea in Assam, 


the docks and jute mills of Calcutta, the miueral 
of Bengal and Chota iN’agpur, the cotton of Bom- 
bay and the coffee and rubber of Southern 
India. For the purposes of comparison the 
manner in which the population is distributed 
in other countries of the world is indicated in the 
following statement 


Belgium 654 

England and Wales .. .. 649 

France 184 

Germany 332 

The Netherlands . . . . 544 

Austria 199 

Spain 107 

Japan 215 

United States 32 

New Zealand 1*18 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


The popuhitlon of India has increased by 
1*2 per cent, during the decade. The figure- 
of previous censuses with the variations per cent, 
arc given below. Tlio average increase since 
the census of 1872 falls at a rate of 5*5 per 
cent., but the real gain is considerably less 
than this figure owing to two facb^rs, (a) the 
additions of area and population included at 
each census and (6)the progressive increase in 
tlio accuracy of tlic oiiiimeration from ceu»ut 
to census. So far as the present census is 
concerned the additional area and population 
incliKled amount to 2,C75 square miles and 
86,533 persons, respectively, wliiJo for the pre- 
sent purpose it may lie taken that the onumera- 
tion of 1021 was, as regards numbers, as accurate 
but not more accurate than that of 1911. I he 
real increase in the population during the last 
49 years is thus estimated at about fifty- four 
millions or 20*1 per-cent. 


Census of 

Population. 

Variation 
per cent. 

since 

previous 

census. 

1872 

206,162,360 


1881 

253,896,310 

-f23 2 

1891 

287,314,671 

+ 13*2 

1901 

294,361,056 

± 2*5 

1911 

315,156,396 

-{- 7 *1 

1921 

318,942,480 

-f 1*2 


Factors in the Moveirent.-*“Tho increase 
was sligntiy greater in the British districts 
(1 • 3) than In the States (1*0). Assam and Bumui 
show comparatively liigh rates of increase ; 
immigration an important factor in the rise 
in Assam, but neither of these Provinces wa** 
exposed to the invasion of influenza which wiped 
off the whole of the natural increase in the 
Central Provinces and Bcrar, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Bombay, and substantially reduced the 
population in the United Provinces and llnj- 
putana, tlie Central India Agency, and Hydera- 
bad State. The stimulus given to agricultural 
prosperity In the Punjab by a large expansion 
of canal irrigation did much to neutralise the 
effects of the high death rate in 1918. In Bengal 
and Madras unhealthy conditions were more 
ioeallsed and the development of the population 
was only partially retarded. 


The War. — The war it::$elf liad little direct 
effect on the population of India. Such effect 
could operate in three ways (1) by death casual- 
ties, (21 by increasing thenumberof persons out- 
side India at tlio census, and (3) by decreasing 
the birth-rate. The actual number of death 
casualties among the officers and ranks of Indian 
Army units and labour corps was 58,238. The 
maximum number serving out of India in com- 
batant and labour units at any one time between 
1914 and 1919 was, approximately, Indian 
troo])s 250,000, labour corps 230,000, total 
480,000; the number about the time of tlie census 
being trCKips 105,000, labour corps 20,800, total 
1 25,800. So fa r as the larger tota Is are concerned 
the war is not a direct factor of any importance 
in the census in any province. 

Economic Conditions.— In considering the 
economic factorswhlch determined the move- 
ment of the population during the decade it 
can be divided into two periods, a fairly normal 
period from 1911 to 1917 and the disastrous 
epidemic year 1918, accompanied by scarcity 
and foilow'ed by a second crop failure in 1920. 
In 1917 conditions In India began to respond 
to the world conditions of tlie war, men for the 
fighting and labour units and food, munitions 
and war material of all kinds were demanded. 
The strain on the railway orgauisatiou dis- 
located the local markets and the distribution 
system of the country was impaired. The 
rising prices of imported necessities hit the poorer 
classes. Then followed the disastrous seasons 
of 1918 and 1910. Famine relief organisation 
is now so highly perfected In India that scarcity 
is not necessarily accompanied by high mortality 
but Influenza, starting in 1918, visited ^most 
every portion of the country and in a few mouths 
wiped out the natural Increase m the population 
of the previous seven years. 

Public Health. — The distinctive feature 
of the decade 1901-1911 w*as plague. The recor- 
ded number of deaths from plague in the ten 
years was 6| millions. In the recent decade 
the deaths were less than half that number. 
Cholera is normally most prevalent in the Eastein 
Provinces. 

Virulent as the epidemic can still be when Its 
hold is established it is now usually of a tempo- 
rary and local nature, and the total death- 
rate in British India from the disease during 
I the decade did not amount to more than 1*6 
percent. By far the largest number of deaths 
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ill iiUia arc oniciea utidtr tiic cntcgdry oJ 
•"fever,” and allowins for inaccuracy of diag- 
nosis it has usually been assumed that about 
two-thirds of tiio deaths so r(*cordcd may be 
ascribed to malaria. Uceent investigation^ 
made in speeinl areas, however, suggest tliat 
this proportion lias been considerably over* 
estimated and that malaria only accounts for 
from onc-flfth to ono-fourtli of the number 
of reported fever ca'*efl, the remainder being 
cases of dysentery, pneumonia, phthisis and 
other (liRCa‘-cs. 


In the last few years tbe prevalence of 
nn affection whicli is the cau'-e of considerable 
mortality ealled Jichtpainff Fi^ver has rceeiveii 
consldt'rable attention by the Health Depait- 
mciit. This disease has lieen diagnosed as 
common in most parts of tJic country, 
in the non hern ])rovinees and m the Central 
Provinces ami Tie ra rand Horn bay, but the extent 
ot the mortality which ran be ascribed to it 
cannot at pre-mlbe estimated. >ior can figures 
bo given of phtliisis wliiclii^ uudouiiledly respon- 
sible for considerable mortality; esiieeially 
in the towns of umstern India, the deaibs from 
this disease in Ahmedabad amounting in lOlH 
to 5 per milJe of the population. All othei 
factors in tlie Jicalfh of the people have been 
over?*hadowed by the influenza epidemic of 
1918 and 1910 whieb lias dominated tbe popu - 
latiou figures at the 1021 census. 

Influenza The infliicnza epidemic of 
3018 invaded India in two distinct waves. The 
first infection apparently radiated from Bombay, 
but it is impossilile to say w1i(*re the more vir- 
ulent virus of the second inva.sion came from. 

The rural areas were most severely lufeeted, 
the reason probably being tliat while \illag<s 
have little advantage over towns in the mattir 
of overcrow ding, sanitation and ventilation tin 
iirb.in areas have the benefit of qualified inedieal 
aid and organised effort. Mortality wm 
specially high among adults (20-40). parti- 
cularly among adult feinatjs, tbe disease being 
generally fatal to W'omen in progimncy. At 
the woiht pciiod whole villages were alnolutelv 
labi desolate by the ilisease. There was some 
times no means of disi)o»ing of the de.id, eiop'- 
W'cre left unharvesti'd ami all local official action 
wuis largely paralysed, O'ving to the fact that the 
majority ot the official staff were put out of 
action by the epidemic. To a<ld to the distress 
the disease came at a period of widcspiead nop 
failure and reached its climax in November 
when the cold weather hail set in ; and, as tlu* 
rico of cloth happened at the time to be at its 
ighest, many were unable to provide themsch es 
with tiie warm clothing that wa.*, essential in 
the case of an illness that so readily aft neked the 
lungs. The <liscaso lasted in most provinces 
well into 1919 and gave a high mortality in that 
year in Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Even after it had subsided there were in the 
Central l*iovince.s, Bombay and Burma mild 
recrudescences later in the year, while local 
outbreaks continued over the country during 
the next two years . 

There is no direct means of ascortakiing U*e 
mortality from the epidemic. Various estimates 


imve been made based on the excises mortality 
over some suit^ablo mean. 'J'he average of these 
c.alcnlations gives a total number of deaths in 
the areas iimliw registration of about 7,100,000 
in 1918, to which must be addiul, as the results 
of similar ealeiilation, another 1^ million deaths 
in 1919, giving a total recorded mortality of 
neafly ’sj millions in the two years. Even 
this, however, must ]»e a substantial under 
estimate since, ow'mg to the complete break- 
down of tbe reporting staff, the reglstTatlon of 
vital statistics w’as in many eases suspended 
during the progress of the epidemic in 191b. 

The total indnenza mortality for India Is 
put at lielween 12 and lit millions, 'lids is ii 
conservative estimate. Even this estimate 
males the inllnenzH nioitality, a large part of 
which occurred in three or four months, 
excied by neaiiv two millions tbe total cstimatf 0 
deaths from plamii* in twenty years. On an 
estimated easo mortality of ten per emit the 
total number of persons atfeeted was PJ.*) millions 
or Iwo-fllths ot the iiofmlalion of India. There 
was a furthei n^aetmn on the birth rate. 


Houses and Families.- Tbe average 
number of persf)ijs per Jioiise has not eJ.anged 
111 the lust decad(*, though then* was a 
dc'cline between IHHl and 1031. The trend 
of tbe figures varies in dltterent provinces, 
imt they do not afiord substantial ground 
for any inafeiial iiiterenee. It would, foi 
evample, be exjieeted that the ineldenen of 
Uu mlluenza mortality would fall fairly eva-nly 
iil>on the imlhidiui] boiisidiolds and would 
therefore eaijs(« a reduction in tbe number of 
|M‘rsons per hoiee It do(‘s not appear to have 
done so either ill liombay.tho United Provinces, 
the Central Brovinei's, or Bajpiitana, while in 
Itengal, where tlu’ie is a rise In the population, 
there 1 - a tall in tla* size ot the household. The 
figures .ire iiiisatistaetorv, and tlumgh they 
invite a discnssion on the condition of the joint 
family it is doubttiil it ihev can leally be held to 
illuminate it. '‘'be general opuiKui of the Pro- 
vincial Superinlendeids is that tliey do not do 
so and that other imliealions do not show' that 
the joint family svsirm has yet undergone any 
radie.al change, at any rate m the agricultural 
tracts of tbe euiintry. 


Per^-’Ons Houses 

Ceii-us, per per 

liouse. square 

mile. 


1921 4*9 36'1 

1011 4*9 35*8 

1901 5'2 31*6 

1891 5*4 33-9 

1881 .. .. .. 5*8 31*7 



Variation in Natnral Population 1911 — 1921. 
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Territorial Areas, 


AREA OF IRDIA A.VO THE PltOVINCKS AND STATIiS. 


Province, State or Ajrcncy. 

Area in Square miles in 

1021. j 1011. 

DlfTerence, 
Increase -f, 
Decrease — . 

INDIA. 

] ,805,;{:j2 

1,802,657 

-f 2,075 

Pronnces, 

1,091,300 

1,003,074 

+1,220 

Ajmer-Merwara 

2,711 

2,711 

$ 

Andamans and N irobara 

3,1 13 

3.143 

— 

Assam 

53,01 5 

53,015 



Baluchistan (Di^rittsi ami Administered 
Territories) 

51,228 

.51,228 

— 

Bengal 

70,813 

78,009 

-l,.«.50 

Bihar and Orissa 

Hi.lUl 

83,181 

—20 

Bombay 

121 1.21 

123,0.50 

-1 .502 

Burma 

2 1 5 707 

2 10,830 

J-2.808 

CenI Till Pro\inces and Bcrar 

00,.S7<) 

09,82,1 

-t 53 

Ooorg 

1,'.S2 

1,582 

— 

Madras .. 

142,200 

142,330 

—70 

North-West Frontier ProMme (lUstiKt*! 
and Administered Territories) . , 

13,410 

13,418 


Punjab and Deliii 

100,130 

09, /ro 

+ 060 

Unit ed.i’ro Vinces 

I0b,2irj 

107,207 

—072 

Statn aud AgrncleSt 

711,012 

700.583 

+ 1,410 

Assam State (Manipur) , 

8,150 

8,450 

— 

Baluchistan States . . 

80,410 

80,410 


Baroda State 

8,127 

8,182 

— 55 

Bengal States . . ' . . 

1 

, »,134 1 

5,393 

+ 41 

Bihar and Orii’Sa States 

1 28,0 IS 1 

28,018 


Bombay States 

' 03, 153 

03, .804 

—411 

Central India Agcm v and (Isi.ilior St »te 

j 77,S8tt 

77,307 

+ 521 

Central Piovinces St.ites 

' 31,170 

31,171 

42 

Hyderabad St ,vt e .. 

, ^2,0<)S 

82,008 


Kashmir State 

84,258 

81,432 

—174 

Madras States 

10,000 

10,5 49 

+ 147 

Mysore State 

29,17.5 

20,4 75 


North-West Frontier Pro\jnce (Agencies 
and Tribal Area s) 

1 2.5,500 

2.5,500 

— 

Punjab States 

1 37,0.50 

30, .551 

+ .508 

Rajputana (Agency) 

1 128,087 

12.8,087 

— 

Sikkim State 1 

1 2,818 f 

2,818 

- 

United Provinces States j 

1 5,019 

5,070 

+ 870 


NoiR.— Tbp <litJcr(*nrf' in fireaR ifl dnp to tiic use of r(*\3-^p(l survpy fJjzuro*^ and to porrerilons 
for fluvial action ; in IJenjxal, Bih.ir and Orhaa, t»*e Vuniab and tbu United Urovinceii it iy also 
du<' to inter provincial transiers. 
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l<uture Population ot Iiidid \ <^111 ha 

tljo ftiowth (t Ihi ) n a Iniu ind hit 

whiih it I U''* tits is Mtiiful In tin 
i))ru»riiul toiuiilions ol tlu (it it uh It 
wanpnntiii out in tlu ccnsu u ] it <1 1 il I 

that the. nit cf in uasi 01 p juhti 11 
bitNAKii 18“2 an I 1 )11 uas iquiN il lit t il ut 
1 1 jur (int mil tint it this ritf Ihi | | iil i 
tioii would d 111 1( itsilt in a.1 1 ut i < ntnj\ f 
md a halt Iht n il iiuiiasi in tin I st hlt\ 

\ i ai s in tliL V ]nd 1 1 1< 11 ( f I ndi \ is j u t i n u -0 
jnr (tnt \t thi^ mtt tlu d »ul lin wnl tike 
mf*th(i too M irs hut iihuliti ns it thl 
1 irid thoUp,h if int( n t in liiuli\ 1 1 t ikni 
Hcnouslj Almost imm < a tti li { Iim. 
duadtb ha witiussid s iiu sfitiil lUsistn 
A scviic famine in 8 nth liidii duili I tin 
intitist in tlu dc( uh is 2 |sSi j hi dinn | 
lumii IS91 tool MIS doTuinatid In tlu aid 
faniims ot tlu iljsinf. 1 cn d hrowth in Noitl I 
trri and VNisUiii indii n\ is dtcKul in tlu 
autcecduiK di( idt I \ 1 1 in”* ml NNe Ium Ji d \ 
in the j)ist diitniunm m (ildiinu nnIuiIi his 
ciUbed murt conttutratid inirtalilN thin anv , 
previous cal J nut j i he du idt Ibsl I 6 U il it j 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


riit proatsH of ml nils it It n in ludn if 
tlu re has b(tn aii\ firo^nssut ill hx btin 
very blow dining tlu past thirl \ y irs tlu 
whole increasi being kss than one pt (lut 
An examination ot the stitihtns shows that 
whilst towns with popnlitioas above 50 000 
Increased by over 16 per cent in tlu dciade 
the Increase wan cousiderabiy less lu those 


lutwHn » 000 ml 50 000 wlicreis the p( 
piiijition ot town bttwtinlO to 20 thousmd 
did n t kt*]> ibu 1 st ot tht progrt ss of t he 
ef III 111 i)opii itnn Ol the (ountrv Tlu bt i-* 
tlstus levt il the giiduil detHdeuec of the 
uudium si/i country town md the growth ot 
tlu largti t lilts imdti the intlu uci ot comm r- 
rial and industrial development 




Population of the Chief Towns. 

Dlfc^naiJUTlON OF rOFULATlON IN 0){01M>S OF TOWNS A('C'011D- 
ING TO SIZE AND IN JlMlAL TEURITOKY. 


(JU&s ot 3 )laces. 


Total Population . . 
Urban I'etr dot if 
Towns havinjj;— 

T. 100,000 and over 
J r 50,000 to 100,000 
l/L 20,000 to 50,000 

IV. 10,000 to 20.000 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

VI. Under 5,000 
Rural Territory 


1 ' "" 

- 



1 llatc-. 

Poinil.ition. 

Per cent. 

t)S7,U J.'» 

310,017,751 

lOO'O 


32,418, 770 

10-2 


8.211, 701 

2*0 


3,517,74 0 

1-1 

]IM) 1 

1 5.025,075 

1 -8 

150 

0,200, .583 

2*0 

8H.‘> 

1 0,223,011 

2M) 

doo 

2,331,0.54 

•7 

1 085,022 

28.1,508,075 

80-8 


Cities. — StaUr>ti''‘annforinati<)n f(fithe.33 laijicst eOics ot Indii li,n( 100,000 or iiioro 

inhabitants IS siveii ifi tlie statement below :~-- 


Calcutta with subiiibs and IJowr.vh 
Bombay 

Madras and Caiitoiirnont 
Hyderabad and Cantonment 
Kangoon and t/antonment 
Deilii and Cantonment . . 

Lahore and (/'antoriment . . 
Ahmedahnd and Cantonment . . 

Lucknow and Cantonment 

iJanjralore 

Karachi and Cantonn»cnt 
('awnpoft and Cantonment 
Poona and Cantonment . . 

Benares arul Cantonment 
Agra and t/dutonrneut 
Amrit-'ar and Cantonment 

Allahabad and Cantonment 
Mandalay and Cantonment 

Nagpur 

Srinagar . . 

Maaura 

Bareilly and Cantonment 
Meerut and Cantonment . . 
Trlchlnopoly and Cantonmeut . . 

Jaipur 

Patna 

Snolapur 

Dacca 

Surat and Cantonment . . 

Ajmer 

Jubbulpore and Cantonment 
Peahawar and Cantonment 
Kawalpindi and Cantonment 


I5)pul!l- 
tkm 1021. 

Number 
oi per* 
s<»ns ]»i*i 
»(j. mile. 

oi 

foreign 
)>orn i)cr 
mille. 

I’crccntage 

ol 

Variation. 

1011-21. 

1.‘127,:>]7 

21,112 

620 

*t* 4 ' 3 

1,17.5,014 

18,006 

840 

-t20*l 

520,01 1 

1^,160 

.33.5 

+ 3*6 

404,187 

7,025 

275 

— 10*4 

34 1 ,002 

4,500 

677 

f 16*6 

U)t,l20 

4 683 

450 

d 30*7 

281.781 

6,715 

4 10 

-f2,3*2 

274,007 

21,000 

3 07 

-fl7*7 

2 1(),.500 

1 ,350 

22 0 

— 4*6 

2.17,100 

20,0 51 

;no 

“f 25 * .3 

210,883 

10,716 

(-05 

-rl2*8 

210,130 

22,620 

425 

-f 2i-2 

21 1,700 

5 300 

373 

-1*13*8 

10", 117 

10,0.10 

140 

— 2*6 

1 8,5 532 

1 1 ,000 

110 


100,218 

10,534 

181 

+ 4*0 

157,220 

10,250 

206 

— 8*4 

118,017 

5,017 

200 

+ 7*7 

14.5,10.1 

7,250 

258 

+ 43*2 

1 n,735 

1 .5,653 

21 

•f 8*0 

138,801 

1 7,1 05 

178 

+ 2*8 

120,450 

1 6,800 

128 


122,600 

1.5,512 

2U) 

+ 5*1 

120,422 

13,622 

176 

- 2*5 

120,207 

40 060 

6:> 

—12*3 

110,970 

7,008 

160 

—11*0 

110,581 

3 7,083 

30J 

4-91*0 

110,4.50 

1 ;,.56() 

340 

4-30*0 

117,434 

30,141 

18.3 

-f 2*2 

11.3,512 

6,677 

537 

4-31*7 

308,703 

7,252 

360 

4- 8*1 

104,452 

34,817 

349 

4- 6*7 

101,142 

11,802 

5.32 

4-17*0 
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Jn these statistics the Tx^pulatiou of Calcutta 
is taken as embracing the suburbs, and this 
method is apparently adopted in dealing with 
Calcutta only. It is not, for instance, adopted 
in dealing with the considerable suburbs of 
Hombay just outside the limits of the Island, 
'riie actual population of Calcutta within the 
Municipal area is 

Migration. — Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 603,526 were enumerated as born in 
other parts of the world. Of these about four- 
(Iftlip came from other Asiatic countries, such a^- 
Nepal, Alghaniwtan, China, Siam, Ceylon, and 
Arabia and the remainder mostly from Ornat 
Britain and other countries of Europe. The 
emigration from India is appn^ximateJy 1*7 mil- 
lion, so the numbers who move between India 
and other eountrleb is about two milUfins. Of 
the total immigrant yiopulation of 7u7,000lii 
Burma 573,000 are Indians, 102,000 Chinese, 
representing 80 and 15 jier cent, respectively* 
of the whole number. Of the Provinces whieh 
contribute most largely to tiic streams of migrants 
the most conspicuous are Bihar and Orissa, 
about niiilioii, the United Provinces about 1 
million, Madras ^th of a million, Rajputana 
3-5th of a million and Hyderabad l-6th of a 
million. Tiie number of persons resident in 
India who were horn outside the Indian Empire 
IS 603,526 and of these 274,000 were born 
in Nepal, 116,000 in the British Isles, 108,000 
in China and 48,000 in Afghanistan. 

The statistics of emigration outside India are 
far from complete. 

The number of Indians belonging to regi- 
ments and labour-corps outside India at the 
tune of the census was aliout 12.>,n00. Of 
those the majority were probably in Me^opu- 
tamia and Palestine. According to the returns | 


the number of Indians in the colonies irres- 
pective of birth-place, amounts to 1,662,000, 
of whom 1,028,000 (»r about two-thirds are 
males. More than four-fifths are Hindus and 
about half of the remainder arc Musahuans. 
The colonies which attract an appreciable 
iiumber of emigrants are shown below. About 
one-ninth of the emigrants failed to siiecify theii 
province of birth, and of the remainder no 
less than 841,000 or 80 per cent, were from 
Madras, 24,000 from IJomiiay, 18,000 from the 
Punjab, 17,000 from the North-West Frontier 
Trovincc and 11,000 trom Bengal. The majo- 
rity of the emigrants work as agricultural 
labourers on rubber, tea, coflee and other 
plantations. Under the Defence of India Buies 
indentured labour emigration was stopped In 
March J917, but there had been a considerable 
j outflow of labourers to the colonies in the pre- 
i vious years and more tlian 2*4 millions of natives 
of India passed tiirougli the ports of Madras 
and Calcutta as mdeutnred labourers for the 
various colouies during the decade. Of the 
labourers 33,000 went from Calcutta, but the 
bulk were from the Madras Presidency and their 
destination was Ceylon and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 'I’here is very little emigration from the 
ports of Bombay aud JCarachl. Altogether 
about two million labourers returned to India 
iroin the colonics during the decade. 

Iwlutn emigrants to certain Coionm, 

In thousands. 


Ceylon . . . . . . 461 

Straits Settlements and Malay . 401 

Natal .• .. .. .. 47 

Trinidad 37 

Fiji .. .. .. .33 

Mauritius 17 

Kenya 17 


RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion Is severely contio- 
versial in India, where oiten it is colourcii by 
polities and racialism. As the Year Book 
aim'j at being impartial, all dl^])llt€‘d iiilerciiccs 
are excludctl. Speaking broadly, of every 
hundred persons in the Indian Empire 68 are 
Hindus, 22 Mahoinedans, 3 Buddhists, 3 follow 
the religion ol their tribes, one is a Ciiris- 


tian and one a Sikh. Ot the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most prol»ably a Jain, much less 
Iirobablv a Parsi and just as pos&ibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indettnite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religions 
are set out in the lolJowing table: — 


Ileligion. 


indo.Aiyan . 

Hindu . . • . . * - 

Brahmanic 

Arya 

Brahmo 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist 

Iranian [Zoroastrian (Parsi)) 

Semitic 

Musalman 

Oliiistiau 

Jew 

Primitive (Tribal) 

MiscellaueouB (MlnorBeligious and religions not retarnod) 


Actual 

1 Piopoition 

1 Variation 

number 

1 per 

1 per coni, 

m 1621. 

10,000 of j 

(Increase -C 

(OOlPs 

population in 

Decrease — ). 

omitted.) 1 

1 M)21. _| 

3 611-1921. 

232,72:5 

I 7,362 

+ -1 

216,735 

6,856 

— -4 

2L6.261 

6,841 

— *5 

408 

15 

4-92*1 

6 

*2 

4-16*1 

3,236 

103 

4- 7*4 

1,178 

37 

— 6*6 

11 571 

366 

4- 7*9 

102 

3 

4- 1*7 

73,51 1 

2,325 

-f 4*2 

68,735 

1 2,174 

-f 6*1 

4,754 

150 

4-22*6 

22 

•6 

4- 3*8 

9,775 

309 

— 5*1 

18 

1 

—51*6 




22 Reltnons. 


The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Fresldenoy 
tney are no leiss than 89 i>er cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Oiissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, liajputaiia and Bombay. 
Muhanmmdans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluclii:^tan and Jiashniir 
and arc considerably in cKces's in the Punjab 
and Ka stern Bengal and hind. They form about 
pci cent, ot the population ot Assam, 14 per 
cent, in the United Pnivinces and lU i)ei cent, 
in Hyderabad, The Buddhist saie almost entirely 
contiued to Burma i\heie they are 85 jier cent 
ot the population. The Sikhs arc iocalUed 
ill the Punjab and the .lairis in JlajpuUna, 
AJmcr-Mer^^ara and tlie neighbouring Stales 
'I’bosc uho uerc classed as Itdlouing Tribal 
Beligionsare chiefly iotind in Biiiar and Onssn, 
the Central Ihovmces ami Assam, but Bengal, 
Burma, Madias, Bajputaiia, Central India and 
Jivdciabad also returned a considerable immlier 
under this head. More than three-fifths ol 
the total number ot Cliristians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
lemainder are Bcattered over the continent, 


the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Pro varices, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bomba> and Absam. The l^arsls and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre* 
sldencv. 

Christians. — The C'liristiaii community now 
numbers just 4J millions of persorib in India 
or li per cent, ot tlio population. Fifty-nine 
per cent, ot Chiistiaus are returned from the 
Madras Presidency and its States, and the com- 
munity can claim li'Ji TK'raoiib in every 1,000 of 
ilie piipulation ot tlie British districts of Madras 
and :ite large a pioiK)rtion as 27 per cent, in 
Cochin and 29 per cent, in 'rravancore. uhere the 
increase during the decade was about 80 tier 
cent. Elsewhere tlie Christians are scattered 
o\cr the largei Provinces and Statcb ot India, the 
Punjab and Bihar and Orissa eacli having o\er 
800 thousando, Bombay, Burma and the United 
Provinces between 200 and 800 thousands and 
Bengal and Assam hetween 100 and 150 thoiis- 
and!>. Divided racially Euiopeana (and allied 
races) miniber J7« thousands, Auglo-Jiidians, 
11.1 thousands and Indiaiis nearly 4^ millions, 
bo that out ot every 100 (Miristians 9.4 aie Indians, 
4 aie European^j and 8 are Anglo-Indians. 


SEtrrs or cuKisriAN.s. 





ToUl. 

Sect. 



1 

1921 

i 

1911. 

INDIA. 



1 

4,758,174 

8,878,958 

Abyssinian • . . . . , . . . . 

Anglican Communion 



1 

588,180 

25 

492,752 

Armenian .. >• <• *. .. 

BaplLst . . . , 



1,407 

444,179 

1 ,200 
887,220 

Congregatioimlibt 

Crei'k 



128,010 

287 

185,205 

594 

Lutheran 

Methodist 



240,810 

208,185 

218,500 

171,841 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

Presbyterian 



26,852 
2.5 J ,888 

12,109 

181,180 

Protestants (Unscctarian or Sect not bpecilied) . . 
Quaker 



78,909 

1,080 

82,180 

1,245 

Homan Catholic 

Salvationist 



1,828,079 

88,922 

1,490,808 

52,407 

South India United Church. . .. • .. 

Syrian, 



65,747 

1,920 

13,780 

Syrian, Jacobite 

Syrian, Ncstorian .. .. 



252,989 

97 

225,100 

Syrian, Keformecl 

Syrian, Homo- Syrian 



112,017 

428,968 

75,840 

418,142 

Syrian, UnspeciOed .. 

Sect not returned 



659 

75,004 

344 

17,964 





The Peoples of India 



The flRures of the total population of India 
arc not tabulated by annual age*periodB but the 
tabic below gives the age distribution of 10,000 
males and females in the Indian population : 


Age-group. ^ 

1921. 

1 1011. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0—6 

1,202 

1,.316 

1,327 

1,433 

6—10 

! 1,471 

l,49f 

1,383 

1.383 

10—15 

1,245 

1,081 

1,165 

997 

15—20 

842 

815 

848 

826 

20—25 

775 

881 

822 

930 

25—30 

1 865 

885 

890 

909 

30—35 

825 

83. S 

829 

835 

35—40 

1 630 

566 

022 

556 

40 — 45 

021 

621 

634 

6.U 

45— 5D 

392 

346 

380 

338 

50—55 

434 

438 

432 

443 

55—60 

1 185 

168 

177 

164 

60—05 

200 

298 

257 

305 

6 5—70 

81 

79 

83 

75 

70 & over 

160 

180 

145 

i 175 

Mean age 

24-8 

24*7 

24-7 

21*7 


In the whole of British India the intant death- 
rate amounts to about onc-illth of the total 
death-rate for all ages and about one-flfth of 
the children die before the age of one year. Tlie 
ratios of deaths vary in different provinces the 
birth-rate Icing an imi>ortant factor. Thus 
they arc specially high in the United J’rovinces 
and Central Provinces where the birth-rate is 
liigli and low in Madras uhich has a lower 
general birth-rate. The recorded rates in some 
of the cities arc phenomenally high but may, 
owing to the defective reporting of buths, be 
somewhat exaggerated. 

Special causes contribute to the lilgh morta- 
lity of infants in India. Owing to the custom 
of early marnago co-habitation and child-birth 
commonly take place before the woman is pi»y- 
sically mature and this, combined with the 
primitive and insanitary methods oi ndowifery, 
seriously affects the health and viulity of the 
mother and through her of the ciiild. Available 
statistics show that over 40 per cent, oi 
the deaths of infants occur in the first week 
after birth and over 60 per cent, in the first 
month. If tlio child survives tlie pre-natal and 
natal chances of congenital debility and the 
risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the dangers 
of death in the early montlis of life from diar- 
rhcpa or dysentery. 


Infant mortality 


Bombay 


.. 

.556 

Calcutta 


• • 

.. 386 

Uangoon 


.. 

.. .303 

Madras 


• • 

.. 282 

Karachi 


• • 

.. 240 

Delhi 

• • 

• • 

.. 233 


Sex Ratio.— 'In the whole of India there is 
.an excess of males over females, the figures 
being 945 females per thousand xhales. 'I’hese 
results being opposed to experience in most other 
countries of the world have been challenged and 
attributed to errors in the Indian census. This 
reasoning is rejected by the Census authorities, 
who insist that the disparity between the sexes 
is due to special conditions in the Indian Empire. 
The sex ratio has fallen in the last twenty years 
tlirougiiout India. The statistics of birth suggest 
that the proportion of females born to males 
born has, if anything, declined during this 
I>oriod, and in . any case there has been a 
marked decline in the last five years of the last 
decade in most provinces. The decline in the 
proportion of women however is chiefly due to 
(flf) the absence of famine mortality which 
selects adversely to males and (b) the heavy 
mortality from plague and influenza which has 
selected adversely to females. 

Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed moie 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little eflect on 
the statistics. The table shows the number 
of married women per 1,000 married men in 
India and the main provinces. No definite 
conclusions however can be drawn irom the«e 
figures because (1) they probably contain a 
certain number of widow's, divorces and 
prostitutes who have wTongly returned as mar- 
ried and (2) it is Impossible accurately to gauge 
the effect of migration on tlie figures of tiie 
married in any area. The custom of polyandry 
is recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few BmalJ 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low', but otlierw'ise 
the custom IS of sociological rather tlian of 
statistical interest. 

Number of married females per 
1,000 males. 


India • • • • 

.. 1,008 

Assam 

. . 970 

Bengal 

.. 980 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

.. 1,034 

Bombay 

.. 987 

Burma 

.. 924 

C.P. and Berar 

.. 1,024 

Madras 

.. 1,001 

Punjab 

1,021 

United Provinces . . 

.. 1,013 


Widows.— The proportion of widowers in 
the populations, riz., 6*4 per cent., docs not 
differ widely from the figure for European 
countries, but the number o f widows is strikingly 
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large* The large number of Indi».n widows is 
due partly to the earlj’^ ago of marriage, partly 
to the disparity in the ages of the husbands and 
wives hut chiefly to the prejiuliec against the 
remarriage of wi(iows. Tiic higher castes of 
Hindus forbid it altogether and, as the custom 


is held to be a mark of social respectability 
many of the more ambitious of the lower 
castes have adopted it by way of raising 
their social status, while Muhammadans who are 
closely brought into touch with their Hindu 
neighbours are apt to share tlie prejudice 


Prfiportion of n'ldoirt in the populafion per 1,000. 


Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wales, 

1911 

Age. 

India, 

1921 

England 

and 

Wale«, 

1911 

All ages 

175-0 

7;i-2 

20—25 

1 

71-5 

1-5 

0—5 

•7 


25—35 

140*9 

13*1 

0 

1 

4-5 

.. 

35—45 

325-2 

50-5 

10—15 

16-8 


45—65 

619-4 

1 93 • 3 

15—20 

41-4 


65 and over . . 

834*0 

565*9 


Early Marriage — The figures clearly show 
an inerea^e in the iiiimhorM oi those in tlie early 
age-categories who arc still uiiinarried. The 
movement is most marked In the Hindu 
community but Is shared by the otlior religions, 


the change being less noticeable among the 
Hiiddnist and (’hristian eomnninities wl*o are 
not addicted to early marriage. 'I'he change is 
most conspicuous in the age-cntcgorica 10 to 15 
for w’omen and lo to 20 for men. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy— The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read tiio reply la 22 6 millions, 
amounting, if children under five years of aire 
are excluded, to 82 in every thousand of the 
population. Of males 119 in every thousand 
at age live and above are ehterate, the corres- 
ponding proportion in the case of females being 

The Hindus liave one literate person in every 
thirteen ; for males the ratio is one in eight and 
for females one in sixty-three. Ttie proportion 
of Sikh males who are literate is less than that 
of Hindus. One Mahomedan male in 11 and 
one female in 1 JU can read and write. The low 
position of Musalmans is partly due t(» the fact 
that in Keiigal, the '^iin jab, .North -West I'’rontier 
Province and Hind, where they pr»*doininatp, 
they are mostly agricultural. Where they are 
In a minority, as in the f'eutral J^rovineos, llniled 
Provinces and Madras, they arc usually town- 
dwellers and have a con-nidcrably higher propoi- 
tioii of literates. The Hindu coiumunitj 
embraces every stratum of society and the 
proportion of literacy is seriously affected by 
the inclusion of the vast mass of the low'cr lural 
classes. Some of the higher Hindu castes have 
more literate males than the Parsis wliilst others 
are on a lev'el with or even helov.' the aboriginal 
tribes. 

Enfflish.— In the whole of India 2*5 million 
persons or 160 males and 18 females in every 
ten thousand persons of each sex aged live and 
over can read and wTite English. 

One in thirty males in Bengal and one in 
forty-three in Bombay are literate in EngUsh. 


In Madras, Assam and Burma the proportion is 
2 per cent, while in Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and the TTnitcd Provinces it is below 
1 per cent. Of the Htates Cochin and Travancore 
have between 2 and 4 per cent., but in, others 
the jiroportions are much lower. More than 
half the luimher of Parsi males and one-fourth 
of their females can read and write Knglish. Of 
Christians nearly all the Europeans and many of 
the Anglo-Indian are literate in English ; but 
except on the southern coast English literacy 
is rare among the Indian Christ ian.s and the 
regional pioportions theretore largely follow 
the racial distribution, 'fhough the proportions 
in the other cummunltics, taken on the total 
populations, arc small, some of the Idgher castes 
have a fairly large iiumherof Engllah-knowing 
inemhcrs. in Bengal about halt of the 
Baldya males and a quarter of the Brahman 
and Kayastha males arc literate in English, 
while in Madras mf)ro than a quarter of 
ttie Tamil Brahmans can claim this ac- 
complifehincnt. Of tlie Jain in Katliiawar 
nearly a tenth are literate In English 
though the Chaturtli Jains of Kolhapur, 
who are cultivators, arc leas literate than the 
average of the Presidency. During the decade 
the number of males knowing Engliali rose by 51 
per cent, and that of females b> 57 percent. 
Among the mam Provinces the greatest progress 
has been made by Bengal, Assam and Bombay 
and in tlie States by Cochin, Travancore, 
Mysore and Baruda. 


Languages. — in the whole Indian Empire 
222 languages were returned at the census, dia- 
lects, as has been previously explained, not 
having been separately considered. The 
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priitcipill languages are given in the follov^ing 
Btateinent : — 



liumber of 



speakers in (OOO’s- 

Percent- 


omitted). 

age of in- 

Language. 



erease or 

1921. 

1911. 

dccreabc. 


WcBtern Hindi . . 

96, 7U 

90,011 

4 1 

Bengali 

49,294 

48,31,8 

4- 2 

Telugu 

23,601 

23,543 

-{- 2 

Marathi . . 

18,798 

19,807 

__ 5 

Tamil 

18,780 

18,128 

f 4 

Panjabi . . 

16,234 

1 5,877 

4- 2 

liajasthani 

12,681 

1 1,068 

- 10 

Kanarese . . 

10,374 

10,526 

— 1 

Oriya . . . . , 

10,113 

10,162 

.o 

(lujaniti . . 

U,5,'iU 

9,238 

-t 3 

Tturineae . . 

8,423 

7,891 

-f 7 

Malayalain 

Lahiida oi West- 

7,498 

0,792 

410 

ern J^aiijnbi 

5,6,52 

1 

4,779 

418 

. — 

_ 

_ „ 

, _ 


The necchsify ol a t*ornuK)ii iiiediiiin of coii' 
versdtiou and Intel courao, which has given rihc 
to bi-hnguallem and tlie conbequeut ciinplace- 


of India. 

ineiit ol tribal languages, has lormed tiie subject' 
of a considerable amount of discussion and 
suggestion during the last decade and a good 
(leal has been written on the possibility ot a 
lingua Jrajica for India. The comhined speakeis 
of Gastein and Western Hindi (xmsiderahly 
exceed in number the strength ot any otlier 
individual language in India, and if via add to 
tliosc two languages 3311iari and liajasthani. 
wliich so rehomble Hindi as to be frequently re- 
i urned under tluit name in flic census schedules, 
we get well over 100 millions of si)eaker8 of 
tongues which have some considerable atbnities 
•ind cover a very large area ol northern and 
central India. In their pure forms tliese lour 
languages may be scicntitlcally distinct ; but 
this is not the popular view. There is a common 
ch'meiit in tlic mam languages of northern and 
central India which rcnderK their speakeis, witli- 
out any gieat (‘onscious change in their speech 
mutually intelligible to one another, and tuls 
common basis already forms an approach to 
a lingua Jranca over a largo part ol India 

Infirmities- -These are classes under four 
main heads —insanity, deal-miitibiu, blindncfis 
and lejirosy. The appended statement shows 
the number ol persons sulfeiing Irom eac'h 
infirmity at each ot the last five censu«*cs and the 
jiroportion per hundred thousand of the iiopula- 
tioii : — 


Infirmity. 


NCMUKR afflicted WIIH RATIO PLU HUNDRED THOUSAND 
OF THL POPULATION, 



1 i 

1911. 1 

1 

1901. j 

, 1891. j 

1881. 

I 

Insane 

1 

88,305 

1 28 

81,006 

26 

00,20.') 

23 

71,279 1 
27 

81,132 

35 

l)eal-miite‘< , 

I 189,044 

1 bO 

199,891 

0) 

153,108 

52 

1 96,801 

' 197,215 

80 

Blind 

4 79,037 
152 

413,653 1 
112 

121 

458 

107 

520,748 

229 

Lepens 

102, {>13 

32 

109,091 

35 

97.310 

33 

120,24 1 

46 

131,968 

57 

Toial .. 

800,009 

272 

833,644 

207 

670,81 7 
229 

1 

856,2.52 1 
315 

937,003 

107 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion ot 
persons recorded as afilicted up to iOOl. Thi'. 
fall has been ascribed, partly, t > a progresshe 
improvement in the accuiaey of tlie dmgnosib 
and, partly, to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the peoi>le 
to better sanitation and (especially in the ease 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures 
ettected with the aid of modern medical ami 
surgical science. In the decade ending iqOL 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
In the two severe famines must have been a 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 
census, but the method ol compilation adopted 
in 1903 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 


afflicted iiui^l have escaped notice in the course 
of tabulation, (’ompared with the year IbOl, 
there was a slight det lease in the total number 
ol pcr.souh recorded as afflicted in lull, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons tailing 
from 3ir» to 207. The small increase in the 
prc-ieiit decade, aiiioimting to 20,4a5 persons or 
one per 100,000 may bo due to improvement in 
record and tabiiKation but is certainly 
unexpected. 

Caste.—The enormous complexity of the 
ca.ste bysteni makes it iraposdbie to give more 
than the briefest results here ; the curious must 
be referred to the extensive literature on the 
subject, and to the whole chain of census reports 
where it is discussed in vatious aspects. All 
w'e eon do here is to give the census figures of 
the mam castes, with a comparisou with 1911* 
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Caste Variations. 


Variation in certain main castes. 


Casts. 


Ahir 
A rain 
Babhan 

BaKdi 

Balija 

Bttlijfh 

Baniya 

Banjara 

Barhai 

}niiJ 

Brahman 

Burmese 

Chamar 

Ciiultia 

J)hobi 

Dosadh 

I^akir 
Gadaria 
Golla 
« I’oini 
Gnjnr 

Tiajjarri 
Jat . . 

Jo] alia 
Kaebhi 
Kabar 

Kaibartta 

Kamma 

Kaminnlan 

Kapu 

Karen 

Kayastlia 
Kowat 
Koiri 
Xoli 
Korl. . 

Kunihar 

Kunbi 

Kurmi 

Lln^a^at 

Lodha 

Irfihar 

Ivamar 

Madina 

Mahai* 

Mai .. 

Mali.. 

Mappilla 

Maratha 

Mochi 

Namasudra 


Persons. 


1921 

1 1911 

9,032,8«1 1 

1,119,480 

1,167,37:1 

9,481,1 91 
998,222 
1,264,379 

895,397 

1,042,097 

1,324,053 

1,01.5,738 

1,041,246 

1,334,756 

2,726.007 
051, ‘127 
969,017 
1,795,808 
14,251,991 

2.085,427 

866,020 

1,033,879 

1,590,690 

11,568,472 

8,370,152 
11,224,557 
1,1 10,779 
2,020,531 
1,167,080 

7,043,712 
11,448,780 
1,2.54,1.50 
2,029,4 95 
1,189,274 

790,714 

1,299,770 

1,110,75S 

2,902,592 

2,179,48.7 

805,51 1 

1 340.031 
1,515,794 
2,995.598 
2.19.5,108 

2,905,724 

7.374,817 

2,098,132 

1,228,590 

1,707,223 

2.972,928 

0,887,05.5 

2,7.19,623 

1.281.515 

1.726.516 

2,877,7.58 
1,160.981 
I,288,"1 1 
3.379 328 
1,042,131 

2,711,960 

1,126,095 

1,017,585 

3,:r27,179 

1,102,0% 

2,312,2:J5 
1,1.50.427 
1,080.615 
2,499,0] 1 
837,025 

' 2,133,313 

1,129,799 
1,726,977 
3,16 1,%H 
900,062 

3,353,029 

3,191,094 

3,574,808 

2,738,214 

1,010,002 

3,423,912 

4,512,182 

3,707,090 

2,968,140 

1,703,550 

1,540,313 

779,880 

1 ,087,8.57 
.3,002,510 
1,986,411 

1,.517,.587 

786,431 

1,920,462 

3,325,712 

2,067,521 

1,875,010 
1,108,385 
6,566,33 4 
923,714 
2,172,823 

1,039,869 

1 1,044,557 

1 4,972,954 

926,426 
2,082,547 
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Variation in certain main 


caste. 


Nayar 
Pain • 
J*araiyan 
Pail 
Pathan 

Pajbansi 

Korh 

Uajpiit 

«^aiyid 

Santal 

Sheikh 

Sinclhl 
Sonar 
Tell or Till 
Vakkaliga 
Vellala 


PKnSONS. 


1921 1911 


1,311,112 
2,800, (HP.) 
2,407,309 
1 ,488,582 
3,547,808 

1,818,074 

360,002 

9,772,518 

1,601,247 

2,205,282 

33,387,909 

858,051 

1,137,011 

4,159,179 

1,302,552 

2,710,359 


1,127,204 

2,820,101 

2,447,370 

1,401,902 

3,629,5.34 

1,914,868 
367,100 
9,100.885 
1,544,629 
2,127,878 
31,851 ,028 

1,097,486 
1,180,024 
4,178,145 
1, .51 0,758 
2,592,282 


There ha*^ Iv'en ninrh /Imeussion ol rerent 
years of the position and nninhers fd “3 he 
Dejjressed (lasses”- a term which has ne\er 
been iieeurafel> defliM*d, ijut which inaj be de'«- 
^rlbed as the d.issc , outside the pale (»f 


llindn Society. 71)nr numbers ore given in 
the census* as between 55 and 00 millions. 

The main figure of Kuropeans and Anglo- 
Indians aic {Then beli'W : — 


1 

1 

European and Allied Kaces in 
1921. 

1 

T. tal 

Anglo-Iu iians. 

province, State or Agency. ' 

— 




European 
and Aided 1 


— 


r.jitisii 

Subjects. 

Otiiers, 

Total. 

Paces 
in 1911. 

1921. j 

1911, 

1 

1 

India 

i 

163,918 

10,139 

171,057 

197,039 j 

11.3,012 

100,420 

Provinces 

118, .525 

9,121 

157,049 

178,130 

96,r.29 

80,190 

states and Agencies 

15,393 

1 015 

16,108 

19,509 

16,483 

14,22t 


OCCUPATIONS, 


India Is essentially an ngrieultnral country 
and aRricultnro ])ropcr suppoits 224 millions 
ot persons or 71 per cent, ot the nupnlation of 
the Jilmpne. If we add the pa»toial and hunting 
occupations tlie percentage rises to 7,{, while 
a considerable proportion of tlie untortunatefy 
largo number of persons in the caitegory of vacne 
and unclassiflable occupations are probably 
labourers closelv connected with the occupations 
of the land. Industries support 10 per cent, 
of the population, l)ut Uie bulk of those are 
engaged in unorganised industries connected 
with the supply of personal and household 
necessities and the simple Implements of work. 


Organised industries occupy only 1 percent, 
ol the people, in trade and transiKirt, on 
w'hich less than 6 per cent, and 2 per cent., 
respect 1 ' ely, dciicnd a not inconsidciable number 
are connected v itli tin* di'^posul of the varitius 
kinds ol agiiculfural products. *1 lie administra- 
tion and protection ot tlie country engage only 
4,825,179 persons, or per cent, ot the popii- 
iition, and the remainder are supported liy 
domestic, mlsceUaneous and nnproduellve 
occupations. Though the evtent to which 
agriculture predoinlnate««in individu'il provinces 
varies, there is no region in which it does 
not In some form easily fcaki=i tiie first place- 
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Occupations, 


In gpite of tin* trade of Calcutta and the 
nuTnerous industrial and mining concerns Df 
Bengal and Bihar and Ori“»sa the population 
ot the ea‘itern provinces is overoo helminjrly 
agricultural and contains n higher percentage 
oi persons supported by tlie hind than any other 
tract of India. Oi industrial wtorKers tlie largest 
proportions in the local population arc in the 
Pimja.b, the United Provinet s and Jioiubay. Of 
theaethree provinces, however, agriculture domi- 
nates the economic life of the first two, wheie the 
industrial occupations, though they engage a 
substantial number oi persf ns, are mostly of 
rbe cottage industry tvpo. Jn Bombay the 
development of organized industry is of some 
economic importance, hut is at ])iesent largely 
confined to a lew of the biggest cities. In the 
category of iinclassitlcd occupations the 
majority of persons are labourers whose paitl- 
cular form of labour is unspecified aiul the 
rest mostly unspeei/lcd cleiks. 


Compared with 1011 the agriculturists hav4 
increased a little faster than the total population, 
though fishermen and hunters are few er. Miners 
have risen in number with the recent expansion 
of the industry, industries have siihstanllally 
decreased and of the principal forms of industry 
the textile workeis liavc dropped considerably, 
as also have potters and workers in wood and 
metal. An increase under transport by nil 
is countered by a drop under transport by road. 
Trade has incicascd, tnide in tcvtlles showinn; 
a slight rise and tr.idc in food a alight drop. 
The number employed in public administration 
is practically stationary, but the army has 
risen wliilc the police has fallen heavily. Law 
and medicine have gained at the expense of 
leligion, and th )ugh instruction has spread 
h*tti-rs have lalhm. Bentiers are fewer and 
domestic servants as many. Beggars and 
vagrants, the riw material of crime and disease, 
iiave (leered Hcd but crimlnalfi, the finished article, 
ftaveri^-cn in numbers. 


Orriipnfinn or mfons of LiVf'ihot th 


Occupation. 


Xumber 
ol person « 
suppoited. 


muiA 

Pasture and agriculture 
Flailing and hunting .. 
Mines, (piarrics, salt , etc. 
Industry 


.‘?10,055,2P1 
229,045,010 
1 .007 fPO 
5t2,or)ft 
32,1 07,01 S 


Textile® 

Dress and toilet 
Wood 

Fond Industries 
Ceramics . . 


7. «4 7,829 
7,42.5,213 
3,013.583 
3,100,301 
2,215,011 


Building industries 
Metals 

Chemicals, etc. 
Hides, skins, ('t/', . 
Other industries . 


1 ,7.'’..3,720 
1,802,208 
1,1 94,203 
7.31,124 
3,183,676 


Transport (im luding postal, t clegraxdi and telephone services) . . 
Trade . . 


4,331.054 

18,114,622 


Hotels, cafp<«, etc., and otlier trade In toodstiifts 

Trade in text lies 

Banks, exchange, insurance, etc 

Other trades 


9,088,983 
1,286,277 
993 492 
5,845,870 


Army and Navy 
Air force 
Police 

Public administration . . 
Professions and libeial arts 


. Heligion 
Instruction 
Medicine . . 
Others 

Domestic Servi»''C 
All others 


757,954 

1,033 

1,422,610 

2,643,882 

5,020,571 


2,457,614 

805,228 

659,583 

1,098,146 


4,570,151 

14,831,033 


Note. — O ccupation w’as not recorded for 2,887,249 persons. 
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The Peoples of Ifidta. 


Collieries. — Of a total of 288 thou8J»nd 
supported by oollicrlos 205 thousand arc actual 
workers. The most important coal mines 
lie in the piovinccs of Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal. The dherria coal-llcid in Manbhum, 
the importance of nhich is due to its accessi- 
bility and the superior qiiolity of Its c(»al, alone 
producesover fifty percent, ot the total annual 
output of coal In J ndia . A ccordinj? t o the Indns- 
trinl censtis tlie total population employed 
In the coal mincb of Manhliiim was 82,01 P, of 
whom 5147 \\<*rc manufj;cTS, l/»lt) hclonf»ed to 
the su|)er\isinQ: ami leclnucal stall and 1,*182 to 
the cleiical stall, while ;i2.8i:j were skilled and 
4('>,428 unskilled workers 

Textiles — Cotton —Of the IndnstTles the 
textile Industrie*' are by tar the most important'' 
the number of i)t'rsons occui)ied in iudustrb 
connected witli cotton bdny returned as i 
5,872,0<»0 or ju*5t tlircc-<pia iters of the whole 
nurnher of those supiiorted by tcKtile industiUM. I 

'I'he hulk of the orsani/ed establishnumts 
arc in the western tracts, where the larpe ntn** 
owe a eonsideinble portion ot tlieir piosperits ' 
to the developinenl of the textile imiustius 
and the eotton-i^row inp; eountrv Is eo\eTiMl vitb | 
ineehanieiillv worked ^ins ami ])resbts for tin i 
prellmimirv tientment of the tnw initeiial , 
Of the 2.0‘l7 establishments eonneeted with, 
cotton manufaeture, ciupbjvinu in all lIU,(i00 
persons, no hs^ than 7 \7 osfahllshinents with 
277,000 emplovoes or 04 prr rent, ot the per- 
sonnel, lM■Ion{^ to the western Prosidoms and 
Its States, 

Jule, “The sidnninfT, pressjn" and weaving' 
of jute siippo/l a ])o]»n]afjon of tOhOOb, qt, 
compared with ‘t(»2,‘{01) ten ^ears ago. Huh 
are a few nulls ami presses in As^ain, Bihar 
and Oiissa, ami Mmiras, hnt the imlnstr.\ i- 
praetleiillj eonlinod to Ben/al. 

Nature of Ownership. -Of the total nunihi i 
ef l.^t.OOO etablishinentb 077 aie OAiied b\ 
Ooverninert, S 202 les r'‘,^i'1ered (tunpanies and 
11,0,17 by prhiite peisous. 1’ho (loveinment 
owned concerns are ino^tlN railwav .and enei- 
neerinj? workshons and other comeins smh as 
brick and tile lactones efmne<‘ted with the 
cfuistniction of ron<is and lMnldfT(<r .ind printing 
picsscs, Tlic tea and rnbhei plantations drie 
mostly the pnquTty of com])anii s. Out of the 
7i).> tei ]>l.qntatJou's in Assim o:{2 boloiu’' to 
companies. On the otiiei hand tin* eolUe plan- 
tation'* of Madras, which are lunchsmallu ton- 
corns than the tea pqrdens. are nn>sth' i)ri\atelj 
ovtned, only 2'{ out of 127 In lori'iiri*: to coin- ' 
panies in Madras and 10 out ot 212 in Mysore 
The collieries are mostly eompanv-owned. but ot , 
the 42 maneanese tnmes of the (Vntral Ih'-mn- 
ees half are owned bv c un panics and halt by 
l)Hvate persons. Ot the I>02 cotton "inninp: 
mills in Bombay are xuivntc owned, but 
of the cotton weavim? mills 120 out ot .‘14.5 aie 
owmod by companies. Similarly tlic jiUe pres- 
ses are mostly private, wnile 00 out of the 02 . 
Jute mills of r.enpvl are compinv owned 
Bractleally all the luintinp; pr(s«e8 .irc private 
eon'*erns, ami so are a largo number of the 
general workshops and such concerns like flour 
and rlcc mills and brick and tile works, wlilcli , 
are mostly on a small scale. Furopcan com- 
panies own the majority ot the tea gardens of i 


As-,ai*i and Bengal, but as has already been B<*cn 
Indian entei prise is growing in regard to the 
private ventures, indigo in Blhnr and Orissa, 
coffee in Madras and rubber in Travaiicore are 
mostly in Kuropean hands but the coffee plan- 
tations of Mysore are largely owned by Indians 
Most of the large collieric.s‘ of Bengal are held 
by Knropean comiianies, but 6r> out of the 78 
j>ri\ ate concerns belong to Indians. 'J’he cotton 
imluHfrv ot Wcsteiri India is almost entirely 
Indian: while the inte mills of Bengal are lii 
BuTO]»cfln hands though the small presses are 
I mostiv owned bv indian'". J’he rice and flour 
mills and Ibe brick and tile factoiies, with the 
I I'xceptlon of a few large coneerns, are in the 
I b.inds of Indians. 

I Women as Workers. - Tlie adult women 
I (unskillfd) number per l.OOd adult men 
and the proTioitlon of the children of both pexc<» 
under 1 1 >cars old is 1 10 per 1,000 adults. By 
far the majority of women labourers, rh,, 322 
out of .'StO tbonsaml, are on the plantations, 
where their projxirtioij ficr 100 men Is as high 
as nt, tlic children being 100 jiei 1.000 adults. 
M’t^men and children are also numerniis in Ibe 
textile and miulng industries and in the former 
Iberc are 408 adult women (unskilled) per 1,000 
men ami in tin latter r.21. Keailv 30 per cent . 
ol tlio wfunen cmpl'.>pd in textile industrioK ate 
leion'etl as skill(<l. About 01 per cent, of the 
total number oi childien employed in organized 
indiisf rics arc bo vs and the girls almost equal the 
boys on the plantations and in the mines and 
foTJu about one-fifth of the child labour in the 
textile industries. In the larger induatrieh 
f20 persons and aboxe) both female and cliild 
labour lias droiiperl sinee 1011, the proportion 
f>t women (unskilled) being 51.’) now against 
."•Ol in ion per 1,(U)0 men and tlie proportion 
I of ebildren jier 1.000 adults 141 against 101 In 
1011 The figures ^aTV curiously in different 
industries and suggest that ihev aie not alto- 
'jrcfher trust wort h\. Women have increased in 
the plant .'It loiH and textiles anti declined in the 
mine' Cliildrcn ha\e deen ased in the plan- 
t itions and textiles ami mcre.qse.l iu the mines. 
Jloth wumeii and chiblren find considerable 
emplo'meut in the cslablishinents eonneeted 
with glas^. potfer>, cement and building and to 
a less extent in tho^e of lood and dress. 

Occupation of Europeans —Of the 103 405 

UMle l.uropeans, belong in some 

(.ipacitv to the eategorv of Bublie Force, i.e. 
tlie Aim^, IS.ivv, Air Foree an.i Folice ; over 
0 000 to Transport, i.e., largely railwav otficials 
ami about ft.OOO to t'ublic Administration ; 
1,000 to idiiies and Industries ; .’i.OOO to pro- 
fessions; 4,U00 to trade, while there are about 

l, 200 imperlect entries, a number wideh to- 
gether with the known deficiency in the censuR 
ot Kuropcans generally somewhat detracts from 
the \.'Juc of the details. The abnormal con- 
stitution ol the fortign lhiroi>can population 
IS exhibited l»y the small number of dependants 

m. , 62,000, as against 111,000 workers, whereas 
the number of Anglo-Indian dependants i.« just 
.ibout double the number of their workers. 
Nearly one-third of the Anglo-Indian males arc 
''uiployed on Transport, i.e,. chiefly Ball way, 
am! the renuiirider mostl,y find employment as 
clerks and upper subordinates. 
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Manners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which | 
varies from fnir to black, the tourist’s atten- ! 
t ion in India is drawn by tln ir dress and per- 
sonal decoration. Tn its sjnjplest form a Hindu's ' 
dress eonsi'^ts of a piece of cloth round the i 
loins. Many an ascetic, wlio rcRaula dress 1 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and lie would 
dispense with even so mucli if tlie police al- , 
lowed him to. The Mahomo<ian always covers ' 
his legs, generally with trousers, sotnetimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to tlie ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves iiefore and i 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within ti'e preeineta ol 
civilisation and will not meet tlie tomist’s 
eye. Children, either alisoliitely nude or with 
a piece of metal Iianging from the waist tn 
front, may be seen in ihe streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, w'ith all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — The next stage In the evolution 
of the Hindu dress bungs the loincloth nearly 
down to tile feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, tlie ends are left loose in front. In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind— a fashion which Is supposed to botlt 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
betore and the other tucked up behind. Thi‘ 
simplest dress for the trunk is u scarf thrown 
over the lelt shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Itoman toga. Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a slmt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, lie 
wears a long robe, reaching at least dowm to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wTist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastencal by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Muhomedan prepTS to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl us tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a wi’apon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. Mor<i than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and tlic United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes an<I truncated pyramnls, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
proiccting brims; long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps in the “ parrot's 
b<‘ak " of the Maratha turban — all these fashions 
have been evolved by different eoiiiraunitics 
and in different plae.<*s, so that a trained eye 
can tell from tlie head-covering whether the 
w< arer is a Hindu, Mahoim'dan or parsl, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bli&vnagar. 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation. Tlie Bombay 
fisherman may wear a abort coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 
he must work for long hoars in water, he would 
not cover his logs, but suspend only a coloured 
korchief from his waist In front, ^ he Pathaii 
of the cold nortb-wcflt affects loose baggy 


trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with its folds os if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
fiiey work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many weJl-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at ihe present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European eo8turac«i 
noiablv the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Par'^is how’cver have retained their own head- 
dress, and many liave not borrowed the Enrc- 
pcan collar and ruffs. 1’he majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
tiicm wear sandals slippers ani shoes, and a few 
eovoT their teet with stockings and boots a(ter 
the European fashion in public. 

I Women's Costumes. — Tlic usual dress ot a 
I woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
eml brought over the siiouider or the head, 

I The folds are sometiiiKS dravvn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw n piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some eoramumties petticoat? or 
draw'^oi, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
‘.'idles wear gowns and scarfs over them. Tlie 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are qosha 
and tiudr dress and persons are hidden by a 
«eil when tliey appear in public : a few converts 
I from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mimsalman practice of seclu- 
sion. In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paitei in the midJle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high easto Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their Inaids in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk'* and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedana 
in m ist eases do. TheTorrner generally remove 
th.e hair from a part of the head in front, over 
' the temples, and near the n^^ek, and gio v it ia 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of +hc individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
iosliion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
1 Indian Christians. Most Mussulmans grow 
' beards, most Hindus do not, oxi'cpt in Bengal 
1 and elsewhere where tlie Mahoraedau inllnence 
, was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
, ascetics, known as Sadhus or Boiragis as dis- 
tinguished from Snnyasis, do ’^^'t clip their 
I hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
i Shiva, 

' Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
I others of the corresponding grade in society. 

I Ornamimts b'^deck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, ihe arms, wrists, fingers, the waist — 
until motherhood is attained, and by some 
1 ev»*n later— and the toes. Children wear 
I anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
' oruamouts, though imitation is not uncommon. 
I Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
tne lotus, the rose, and toe champaka, are among 
the most popular object of nqm'sontation in 
' gold or slHcr. 
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Caste Marks. — Oast^ markB coustitute a 
fnoiie 0^ personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the liigher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot ou the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood paste. Ihe worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of T) or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt liorizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or aslies. Some VaislinaVas 
stamp their temples, near the corners of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body arc also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind o. yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the aims and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind ol 
toilet, e'^pecially in the hot season. Heads 01 
Tulsi or sacred Hasil, and berries of liiidiaksha 
eiaocarpus gaiiUnm, strung togetiier are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and tihaivas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Siiai\a sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic easket 
coiilaining riie Liuga or piialliis of tiieir god 
Bairagia, aacitics, besides wearing lludraksha 
rosaries round tlieir necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with aslK’s. lleiigious 
mendicants suspend from their necks tigurea 
of the gods in whose name they beg. .Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of hafiptrn'ss, 
as also to deck themsehM's with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and leet 
Bometiim's witli a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The clioici of the 
same colour lor different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which tlic evil eye is ‘averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of tlie animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in iormcr times. 
In many otlier casis tiiis coloiu' has no subh 
associations. The Muslim dervisli affects green, 
the Sikli Akali is tond of bliu’, the Sauyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no icason laii 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

SlliVB. — India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural powt‘r to be aiqieased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worsluppens. 
He has three eyes, one in his foreliead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted iiair, and at tlie to)* of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 
source. Hound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he Is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and bis vehicle 
Is a wliite bull. His wife Porvati aud his son 
Gaueshs sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 


ing Is attached to every part of his i>hyslcul 
personality. The three eyes d('noh> an Insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote montlis, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is' also wor- 
shipped as a Liuga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati. — Qauesh or Ganpati, the con* 
troll(‘r ot all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the iiead of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpeuts about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he w'anted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. Tlie different parts of his body 
are also csoteiically explained. His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
fthlva, is worshipped under vaiious names and 
forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
natiiial powert, many of wiioin are her own 
mauilchtations. Some aie benign and beau- 
tiful, others tiTiible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity ot Kalighat or C'aleutta, is one of her 
(ieiee manileslations In this lorm she is 
black : a tongm‘ smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth ; boMdes lier weapons, 
site carries eorpses m her liands, ami round her 
neck are skulls. Bombay also takC'. its name 
Irom a godde^H, Miimbadevi. Goiiri, to whom 
offerings are made m Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases iiko the plague and small- 
po.x are caused by certain goddesses or 

mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity nixt to Shiva, 
lie is worshipped tlirough ins several Incarna- 
tions as well as his original ])ersonulity. His 
home IS the ocean of milk, wdiere he reclines 
on Hu* coils of a huge, many-beaded serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shamjiooing his legs. 
From ins navel iss*ues a lotus, on which is seated 
Bralima, the tluni member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, wJiich he blows on the 
battlciield, aud the disc, with whicli the heads 
of hiH enemies ace severed. Hound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and fiuw*ers, and ou his 
hreufit aie shining jewels. As Sliiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To cai’ry on the 
w'ork of protection, he incarnates hiinselt from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to lus most popular in<*arna lions, 
Hama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Jiama is a human figure, with a 
bow ill one of his hands. He is always ac- 
companied by his wnfe Sita, often by his bi other 
Lakbhiuana, and at his feet, or staiidiiig before 
him with joined hands, is Hanumun, the 'monkey 
chieftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Havana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a fiute, with which he 
charmed the damseis of his city, esoteiically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma Is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have > et 
becu discovered In all India. 
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Minor Deities— The minor guOs and god* 
dasaea and the deified heroes and h^Toines who 
All the Hindu pantheon, and to wliom shrineH 
are erected and worship Is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many ol them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not inmtloned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated lU the works of modem 
saints. 

The Jains In their tomplos, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. Hiit their view of 
Divinity is different frcm the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhaitha as if he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above tlie Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, tlie Hindus venerate cerhiiu 
animals, trees and inanimate oiijcets. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the eaiise 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of ccitain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
peacock of Saraswaii : Uanuinan, the monkey 
of llama : one serpent upholds the eartli, an- 
othfc*’ makes Vishnu’s bed : elephants 'jiipport 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 1 
animal being Xndra’s vehicle : tlie gotldiw j 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
incornatiors partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to tiio Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and lu‘ 
treats her as his motlier. So did the lliald of 
Old, who olten subsistca on milk and fruits and 
loots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
l>efisabJe. The snake excites fear. Stones, on 
wiiich the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Pig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The siin, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated. The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, pi^rhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Kishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gaudaki and tlie Karmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of imago worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It IS wasiied, srni’ared with sandai, decoratt'd 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down ids head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the otferings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower classes sacrl* 
flee animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life. — Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may sec a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former ho may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the lattiT may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a tew pieces of bamboo la'-lnd togi'ther : a thin 
cloth is tlirown over it and tot b( dy is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan biei is more 
liccent, and resembles tlie Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial gioiind in a palanquin with great pomp. 
T he higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the X’arsis expose the dead id 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a materia] obJ(‘ct, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. 'The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brotluT, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anua Rao, Babaji, Bapu Lai, Bhai Shankar, 
Tataoharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, witii honorific titles added. It is i 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-blrth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practiie. Nothing could be more natural 
tlian to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or sliver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone : small or tail, weak cr strong : a lien, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
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I white, and so dots Arjuua : Krishna black 
I Ifliima terrible: Nakula a mongoose: Shuiiaka 
a dog : biiiika a parrot : Sliringa a horn. Among 
I the names prevalent, at tlie present day Hira 
IS a diamond : Hatna or llatnn a jewel : Sonu 
or Chiniia gold : Velli or Belli, in tlie Dravidiaa 
I languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
1 are often c.illed after the days of the week on 
I which they were born, and lienee they boar 
tlie names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned, Wiien they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
doubtful whether tlio Animlsts ever venture 
I to aMsumc tlie names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spiiifs sometimes boar the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that tiiey were 
originally human* 
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UigH-caste practices.— The blgb caate 
fljndu. OD the other hand, beUevee that the more 
oHcn the name of a del^ Is on hts lips the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after hia gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor* 
tiinity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva Is happy ■ Vishnu is 
a pervader : (lovmda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Kealiava has fine hair * Kama Is a dchghter : 
Lakshinana Is In ky . Narayana produced the 
hrst living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Loid of Shiva’s hosts • Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day . Subrah- 
manya is 8 brother of Ganesha. Sita is a 
furrow : Saitrl a ray of light : Tara a star * 
Radha prosperity . Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments. Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thoii- 
saud names, and they may be freelv drawn 
upon and paraphrasid in naming one s children , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowdid 
as it is large. Wlien a mother Urns sevtral 
children, she begins to snspict that some evil 
spirit has conspired against Inr and in o”der 
to make her ott -spring nnatti active to the 
powers of darkness, she gn^s them ugly naim's, 
such as Kern rubbish, or Hkirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal Women art namtd after 
rivers, as Sarasvati. Oauga, Bhagirafhi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaviri, just as men are som< times 
called after mountains Mann counsels young 
m**n not to s.hoos( a wuc with such a name, 
perhaps becatLsc a livir is anernbhm of dcvi 
ousiirsB and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivi^rs have 
not been discarded. 1 he Bnrinans have a 
(uiious custom * it a child is born on a Mondsy, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Xhnrsda} with a Ubial, 
on Saturday wtb a dental 
Family names. — Whin a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to liis prisonal name a 
family or caste name It was once ttu rule 
that the title Sharma might be ad<ierl to a 
Hrahmaii’a name, Varma to a Kshatriya’s, 
Gupta to a Vaishvas, and Dnsa to a Shudra's 
This rule is fairlv well observed in the'ease of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two lias changed Dasa mc^ans a slave 
or servant, and tl.e proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, tlie famous 
poet, was a Shudra, TUmadas, the famous 
guru of Bhivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
nhvas have made this fashion of (illing ono- 
stlf a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Uiiidus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Aiyangar to their names bhastri, 
Acharya, Bnat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed In Bengal into I 
Mukcril, are among the titles Indhative of the 
Brahmanical nrofesaion of studying and teach- 
ing thi' stt'^Tea books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become more popular than the ancient 
Varma. The Slndhl Mai, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja i 
changed into Raya, Bao and Rai was a poli- 
tical title, and ts not confined to any caste. | 
The Bengal family names, like Bose and Obose, > 
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, Butt and BiUtra, Sen and Goha, ehable OLe 
I to Identify the caste of their bearers, becansd 
tbe caste of a family or clan cannot be changed, 
I Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
A Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudalfyar 
and Kayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
i were assumed by castes of political Importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 

I Lai, Nand, Phand, are among the additions 
I made to personal names in Northern India. 

I Suffixes like Ji. as in Ramji or Jamshedjl, the 
I Kanaresp Appa, the Tclngu Gam, the feminine 
Bai or Devi are honorific, Brefixea like Baba, 

I Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and tbe 
I Biinnese Maung are also honorifle. 
i Professional names.— Family names some* 
times denote a piofession . in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers, 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpandc, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
' seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father's name 
' between one’s personal and ihe family name la 
a common practice m Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain pjice. the suffix *kir’ or ’wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family siiiname in WTesteru India. Thui we 
may have Ohlphinkars and SuratwaPahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagns, 
Mulabaris and Biitmorias, as among Parsis 
Thu- Vasudev Pandurang Chipluukar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev’s 
fathei’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Ohiplun, is Chip- 
luiiksr In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows tne same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or gofidtsses, and their names are derived 
from th( ir n ligious and secular history. Thrae 
I names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Gnulam, Khwaje, Fakir. 
Kazi, Mnnshi, Sheikh, Syed, B^gum, Bibi and 
others sh well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meaning** which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsls also 
have 110 god** and goddesses, and their personal 
names are getierailv Imrrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Tiieir surnames fre- 
quentjy Indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. BatU- 
wdllah, Ready money. Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwaliali and others like them arc tell-tale 
names. 

Conversions. — As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. When a girl Is married 
in these castles, the husband’s family give her 
a n"w pt rsonal name. When a boy Is invested 
with the sacred thread and is made a twice- 
born. his name is not changed, but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his lay name is drop- 
ped, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joins an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name Is superseded by a Pali 
name, Christian converts change thdr original 
name when they are baptised. 
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In India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those apnlied to industry 
as was the case in Europe dnrinR the nineteenth 
oenturv. As, however. Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sciilpture and Palntinp. 

Historical. — ^Tlje dejiree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
In literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of tlie 
historic period, to those which preceded them ; 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B. C. 250 do not exist. The chiei 
historic schools of architecture are as follows*- 

Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples, 

Buddhist Ellora, Aianta,K:ali, 

A.D.760. Sanchi. 

Jalna .. ..A.D.IOOO — EUoni, Mount Abu, 
1300. Talitana. 

Brahminical . . A . D. 6 00 to Ellora, Elcphanta, 
the present Orissa, lihuvanes- 

day. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan ..A.D.ioOO — Umber, Soranathpur, 
1200. Ballur. 

Dravidun ..A.D.1350 — Ellora, Tanj ore, Ma- 
1750. dura, Tiimevellj-. 

Pathan . .A.I).1200— Delhi, Mandn, Jaun- 
1550. pore. 

Indo-Saraceoic A.D.1520 — Lahore, Delhi, Agra 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. * 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplifletl 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
In Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds. The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are liorse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pDlars with richly ornamented cups in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form In the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine lor the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images. The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole Interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detail. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidlan 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches. The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a eurvod pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which In the southern or 
Dravidlan style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of scried towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
oell and figures in high relief. The Chalukyan 
style IS affected by its northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


losing its own spcrtal characteristics of winch 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bnnd^ of e.vtemal ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. I'athan Architecture was 
Introdneed into India by the Mahoinedan inva- 
sion of the tlilrleenth century. At old DeUii are 
fine examples in the Kutub Mosque and Minar. 
The eliararti'rlstics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, It is stated, to tte 
emplovment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosque 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo-Saracenlc 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop* 
inent during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, Its 
crowding example being the Ta) Mahal at Agra. 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence, espcelally 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud. Though les.s 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these sfilendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moglials, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattelipore-SIkri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere- in 
India. The application of great architectuial 
treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen In the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahonii^daim 
to Indian arcliitecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 


Sculpture. — The use ol sculpfure and paint- 
ing in isolated works of art wras practice lly 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
It may be stated tliat these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the mins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may bo attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples olten 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmttry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddtiist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajuiitu 
and Elephanta. The great Trlmurtld in the 
last named of these temples ranks for mystery 
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and expressive grandeur with the greatest 
masterjpieces of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu soulpture are the. 
power displayed in suggesting movement * 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity i 
in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in Indiat though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and i 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is raicly to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- j 
tion of mouldings, a^chit^a^es, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament whieli relieve large exterior 
wail spaces. Buildings of purely Idaho medan | 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 1 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have ' 
been cmploved and are more satisfactory ; but i 
St Ahmedabad the two colebratcd windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of j 
the two styles. I 

Painting. — Huch of the carved stonework ' 
upou auGfeat Indian buildings was first I 
pLutcrod and then decorated with colour, but I 
the only paintings, in tlie modern aceepta- l 
tion of the term, now existing, which were I 
executed prior to the Mogiml period, are tliosc 
upou the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works w(to produced at ' 
intervals during the first (500 years of the Chris- 
tiau era. Titov evliiidt all the finer ffaracter- 
tstic of the best lu li.tu sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden lu the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
la 1816. They arc painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they liavo greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but inisgiiided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au« 
thoritics. Their origin is as wrapt in niysti^ry 
as is that of the artists who painted thorn; for 
no other paintings of similar fiower and charac- 
ter are known to exist ; and the artists, so far as 
lb known, left no successors, Nine hundred 
rears elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned its origin to tlie introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar ; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to tlie enoouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Sliah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
wore designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque watt^r- 
oolour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the iliumlnated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this piiase of 
development being closely allied to the ajt 



the callgraphist. As its range extended, a re- 
marlmbie school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character^ harmonious 
colour, line decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail. 
The artists of a Hindu off-snoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Kajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both bnuK^es 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not intended for e:ii^ibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this wshool 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the terra, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
tlie difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of tlie fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These oonvenUonB the axttsls 
of the East have retained ; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern. The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality m the objects depicted 
by the study of tlie science of light and shade, 
and perspective : and in achieving this end, and 
developing it Into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the, earlier school. Eastern artists 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one win look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby aftecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work, Indian and Japanese 
artists liavc been less successful when attempt- 
ing the reverse of this practice, and appear to 
lose whatever is best in their traditionai practice 
without acquiring the liner qualities of that of 
; the W ost. 

Modern Painting. — ^Asthe reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in bis efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule"; and partly to the 
tendency "stiougly Inherent in tbs Indign qrttst 
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to beoome stereotyped in his practice. AD been diverted from performing the original func- 
foreign designers, painters and craftsmen tlon for which they were established. The 
who had been attracted to India by the great w*ork of the Schools of Art in regard to Indus- 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah- trial art is referred to elsewhere ; and as two of 
Jahan left the oouniry, and their places were them, tliat at Madras and tliat at Lahore, have 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists confined their activities almost exclusively to 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of email this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
Indian princes, or collected in schools In remote mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
dlstricts, employed themselves mainly upon ciitta and Bombay In the present article. The 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead Calcutta schooL except for occasional expen- 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment, ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
So purely mechanical did the work become that lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters, the become a school of painting and drawing. Tha^ 
execution of a single picture was subdivided ; at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
drapery, and a third the background. Such possesses a special school of architecture ; a 
methods could only load to deterioration and range of technical workshops, in which Instruc* 
decay. At the time when tlic British Last tion is given in tlie applied arts ; and researeli 
India Company ceased to be only a guild of laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
merchants and became a great administrative Improvement of the I'ottery industry. It Is 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in in the principles underlying the instniction in 
the ancient art of the country. During the painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 


painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
century of its administrative history Ix'tween i bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
the battle of Plassey and th<' Indian Mutiny, 1 roads to roucli the end they both liave in view, 
the Company ” was too fully occui>ied in { namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
fighting for its* existence, extending its borders | India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
and settling the Internal economy of its ever painters. Mr. Havcll, who 8<‘veral years 
increasing territories, to be able to give much auo was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic ‘ banished from witliin its walls every vestige 
practice which had survived. Without any I of European art ; and claim('d that the tradl- 
deliberate intention of introducing western art tional art of India, m its old forms, is not dead, 
dnto the country, Greek and its derivative styles , but merely .sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of architecture were adopted for public and i of ICurupean culture laid upon it for tine last 
private buildings In Calcutta, Bombay and 150 years, and needed but to be ndeased from 
Madras because these wore found to be more i 1 his incui)U8 to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of ' equipped with library ability ; backed by In- 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was i tense enthusiasm for the views lie hold, which 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed I he a«ivocat(*d with admirable ixTsIsUnce : lie 
upon their erection were confronted with styles imi>osed upon his students an exchisivi* and 
affording no scope for the application of their • severe sti^^ of the Moghul and Bajput bcIiooIh 
traditional ornament and oonceming which i of painting, iic was fortunate in finding a 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there willing and equallv enthusiastic disciple in 
were no sculptors in India (apable of modelling Mr. Abioandranath Tagore, an artist of fine 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to imagination and fancy, endowed with teehnicai 
distinguish public servants were all imported ability of a high order, combined with a serious 
from England ; and the portraits, or other jiaint- devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
ings which dticorated the interior walls of the painters, inspired by Mr. Havell’s precepts, 
buildings, were furnished by European painters founded, about twenty years ago, what has since 
who visited India or by artists in England become known as the Calcutta Bchoul of paint- 
Although a considerable amount of research i lug. In their early work the painters of tills 
workof a Voluntary nature was done by A rchae- school closely adhered to the conventions of 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic Moghul and liajput artists, whom they took 
education until the Oovemmont of India was as their models ; and these early examples made 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859. In a great Impression upon all European critics 
England itself, tlie first fifty years of the nine- ' who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
teenth century was a period of gross coramer- first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
eialism and mistio degradation : but with th(‘ i>ased upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
advent of the international Exhibition of 18.51 fidontly hoped that the movement would meet 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value with the support it merited from Indians of all 
of art as applied to industry, classes. Interesting as many individual works 

„ . . . , of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 

The SciKiols of Art then instituted which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
throughout England were imitated In a «mid fuifiUed by the Calcutta school. The painters 
and tentative manner in India; and were attach- themselves have never reached the high teoli- 
od to the educational system, wWoh had been uicai standard of the artists who produced the 
previously modeUed upon a definitely European best works of the Moghul or Eajput schools, 
basis. These schools of art, it should be re- as time has passed^ their outlook appears 
memlwred, were specially establish to assist to have shifted, and, wbDe stemming the flood 
™ of the rountry, and not qi western influence, they appear to have drift- 

od into, bMkwater of Japanese coDventiona. 
fho Indian pubUohaa to give the |^ool 
rotary of State, upon the ground that they support it was hoped they would afford and 
become schools of paln&g and had th^s the movement hgs tp depend for epppursge' 
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meat oialoly upon Europeans tn England and 
India 

Bombay School ol Art .—The attitude 
towards the development of art in modern 
India taken by Mr. Cecil liurne, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diatnetn- 
oally opposite to that favaured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and givinr every encou- 
ragement to his students to Hiudy its master* 
pieces, the view he takes is that with European 
literature dominating the system under which 
the educated classes in India ai-e trained : with 
European Ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, Industrial, and 
political life of the country, it is not possible 
for modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
ventions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy tlicse would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of I 
ISurope to harness theinsolvcs to the conven- 
tions of the Creek and Homan sculptors or to 
those of the medisBval painters ; that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students tliat tliey should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Euro- 
pean stjles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the bvst , 
eNiamplos of ornament applicable to the gieat 
historic si >lc9, for the purpose of study and r de- 
renco. 'I'liore are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the teciinique of all great art, such aj 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest souse, • 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. iJy means of those an arhst 
can e\i)ros9 his Individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function of a 


The latter has studiously avoided any 
dogmatic theories as to th<‘ ultimate end which 
Indian art is destined to attain, though be has 
consistently pointed out the Indian’s pre-emi- 
nence in the decoration of wall spaces. 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint wlrnt they see ; and further to encour- 
age’ by all pfisslble means their natural progre.ss 
In tJic d(corati\c direction towards which their 
Inherent instinct most obviouslv urges them 
He lias always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students it is 
itself nuprodnetive and can only be proven 
by practice ; and as Mr. Solomon has now lield 
the post of Princijial for several years it is pos- 
sible to gtangi’ the results m’hievcd by Ids system 
of tiuining. 

'I’he Life Closses which were started at the 
end of 1019 have recently been pronounced 
by competent judges as well up to the level rf tho 
Lile Classes of the European Schools of Art- 
Bul proficicncj in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even lu 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
enpable of negativing its own object. Tn India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
wheie the popKibilitics of freehand drawing an* 
''till understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life CUss is even more palpable. So side by 
side with Ihese realntic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a ('lass of Indian Decorative 
Tainting was inaugurated in the Bombay School 
of Art umier the direidion of the Governor of 
Bombay (I^rd Lloyd) As tills class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known ns the Class of Muial Tainting. Tins 
el.sss lias executed the decorations for many 
piiiiUc and private buildings, and painted the 
etilmg and panels of a specially construct/ed 
Indian Iloom which was exhibited at Wemidey 
in J924. A great dc’al of eontroversy. wliieh 


S^ehool of Art is to equip its studenta with the has Ix’en eliaracteiiM’d by its acddcmic rather 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set Diau its praetii’al note, has centred roimd these 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, new movements in art, training in India; but 
tiiev do so with the capacity to (unploy their tlie Bombay School ot Art has retained the 
tacultios io any direction their s.^mjuthies and patronage an<l suiquui of the public and the 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of increase in the inimt»er of its students (who 
these two very divergent theories will produce now number over 600 in all sections of the 
tile result botli tliese gentlemen unite in wishing School) lias been continuous since it . took its 
to see brought to pass, time alone will show iirescmt line. It is significant tliat the wide- 
f'ertain It is that tho driving force of any artis- spread revival of tniblle interest in Art lu Wes- 
iic impulse must come from witliin the nation, teni India has byrichroiilsed wLtli Uiese acti- 
ind tiiat India, like every other country, in its vities. 

» "rh® Art ims of late yean enjoyed fh’c 

.1 auun. patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 

\mong the developments dining Mr. Buru'^’ .uid, largely due to tlve efforts of Sit TiCsllc Wil- 
ad ministration were the founding of tho Arelii- mhi, the (Joveriiraunt of India Inaugurated a 
lictural Seiiool, tlie exten.sion of drawing classes rompctitiuii of fndian Artists in 1927 for the 
m the Government Heliools, and the uppointmeut <iecoration of wall spaces in the new 
ol an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report Imildings at New Deltii. It is a very promLs- 
ou tho drawing classes in tho Schools. A Tot- iiig result that five artists from Bombay and 
tory Department was also start e<l and was and tlie Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art 
abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 1918 proved snoe.essful in this first essay, and have 
and was suceeedi’d in 1919 by the present i>een chosen for the work of painting certain 
Principal, Mr. W. E. Gladstone Solomon, A.II B.C. wall spaces in the Secretariat. 
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Indian Architecture. 

I. ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
amonp those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on tlie part 
of the people towards religious fer\our of the 
contemplative rather than of Uie fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness or the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
It what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indiau architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imjierfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatwe on it has yet to ho written. 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treuti-e never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art is so foreign to the European 
of art culture that it is only one European in 
a hundred who can entirely understand it, 
While art criticism and analysis is a branch ol 
study that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recogniz«cl authonty on the subject 
has been Fergussoii, whose coiiipemlious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general r^'ader. Hut Fergawin attempt- 
ed the ncarlj impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of motierate dimensions, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a cult me, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of saificient depth of 
Insight ID this particular direction. Fergus- 
bod’s classification by races and ri'ligions is, 
however, the one that has been gencrallj ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
btone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that “ India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a stale 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. 
272 to 236.*' 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson's first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with Its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. TJien 
we have the (landharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
at cess to the general student are to be found 
In the Chaitva hails or rock-cut caves of Kaili, 
AJunta, Nasik, Kllora and Kanheri. A point 
with relation to the (landiiara work may be 
alluded to in passing. 'J’liis is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. I’he 
foliage seen in tiic capitals of coluinns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
w^hlle the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek Influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression. 
From this It has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some autliorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to Europtcau influence, an 
assumption that Is strenuously combated by 
Otljers lie pointe4 out later. 


The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful stylo tiie 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
" Tower of Victory " at Chittore. 

Other Hindu Styles. 

The liravidian style is the genciic title 
usually applied to the cluracteiistic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It is seen in man> rock-cut temples us at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere ea\cs) but also as to Its exterior. 
It is, US it were, a lifc-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, s(‘veral hundred 
feet in length, not built, but, sculptured in solid 
stone, ar undertaking of vast and, to ( ur 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjorc, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Ohidamburam, Vellore, Vijayanagar, Ac , and 
the palaces at Madura and 'I’anjoie are among 
the beat known e.xamples of tin* style. 

The writer finds some difficulty in following 
Feiguwm’s two next divisions of classification, 
the " Chalukyan " of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern or Indo-Aryan style." 
riie difierenees and tlie similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that lie i^ 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title oi 
" Hindu " — however unscientific he may tliere- 
bv stand confessed. Amongst a vast numbci 
of Hindu ti'iiiples the following may be men- 
tioned as particulaily worthy of study : — Those 
at MuktcHwara and Bhuvaneswar iii Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwal'or, Ac. 'J'he palace of the Hindu Kaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior :s one of the most beaut- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
arc the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urclia, Ing 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saracrnic 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the “ Indo-Saracenic " which dcvi- 
lopcd after the Mahomedon conquest. Under 
the new inlliiencea now brought to bear on it 
the arehitiM’iure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and undmwent leraurkable inodifl- 
cutions. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, iiecame a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention b> 
the predilections of the ruling class. 'J’he 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — tlie 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent* 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, apd )cd U* davejopmepf, 
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ot otticr uecorattvo Xorms, Great tugenuity 
same to be displayed in tbe use of pattern and 
>f geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, meie richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 

The art was thus the gainer by the new con 


yet remained in its essence what i*. hod always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, tbe arch, they contended, though deve« 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet^ 
BO far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered in a manner 
distinctively Indian. i<'orgusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. K. B. II a veil, wliose works, on the subject 


dltions. It gained in power and variety mucli | are recommended for study side by side with 
as “ Classic " architecture gained under the those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- 
Homans. Jiut it equally lost something too. tlcally discards Fergusson’s racial method Of 
Ihe inao-Sara<‘CTiic is apt to appear cold and I dassiftcation into styles in favour of a chrono- 
hard. The wnler was impressed by tins onllogual review of what he regards to a greater 
nis first view of the Gwalior palace already i extent than did his famous precursor as being 

meiilioned. Though a liindu building that .one centinuous liornogcntous Indian mode of 

palace has vet much of what miglit be called ' architectural expression, though subject to 
the moie sbphi.-,ticatcd quality of the I ndo- variations from the influences brought to bear 
Saracenic work as well as some siniilarity of 1 upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certain amount 1 it was applied, 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, ' Agra and Delhi, 

and the gnncrttl elfcet ot roundnes^, riohncs»| j,, regarded as the 

and tnlerrat thereby imparted seemed eloquent j prhicipal centres of the Indo-Saraccnlc style — 
in suggmtnm as to what is laekmg In so many, jonp,,, (o, ,1,^ renowned Taj Mahal, tor 
of the Mahometan buildings. I ^kbar's des(‘rted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 

i?AieAi<<n hw toiub at S»*cundra, the Moti Musjid and 

Foreijtn Influence. ^ buildings at the Agra tort. At Delhi 

There would appear to be a conflict netweoh i we have the great .Tumma Musjid, the Fort, 

archaeologists as to tlie extent of tlie effe<’t on , the tombs of Humavon, Sufdar Jung, <fec., 
Midian art produced by foreign influence under and tbe uniqui Qutb Alinar. Two other great 
tiie xMahometans. i'he extreme view on the one centres may he mentioned, because m each 
hand is to regard all ttie best of the art as liaving iheie ajypcared certain strongly marked Indi- 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 1 viduahties tliat ditferentiated the varieties 
dharan sculptuies with their Greek tendency, i of the style there found from the variety seen 
tihe ileveJc)pmeiit of new tonns and modes ol at Delhi and Agra, as well as tliat of one from 
treatment to which allusion lias been made, that of tlie other. These arc Ahmedabad in 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- ' Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both lu 
metaii hiuhlmgs of India and tho^e of North the Bombay IVesideiicy. 

Africa and Fuioj)e, the intniduetion of the 

nimaiet and, above all, the liistorieal evidences i Ahmedabad. 

that exist of the prtJHenee m India of Europeann j ^i^mdaliad with Its neighbours SirkheJ 

hr, Glumi)anir there seems to be less oi a depar- 

the theory. On the tithor hand those of the jhe ohler Hindu tonns, a tendency to 

opposite school hold the foregoing view to be bracket rather than to 

pieeoneeption'tjav,, recourse to tlie arch, while the dome 
that all light and l<*ading must come bj wajr constantly employed, was there never 

best things m art by way aeveloiied to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
I 1 < ^^rrietl to its logicul stiiictiiral conclusion. The 

tun , instead of being the best, woisl Aliuiedaoad work is probably most famous for 

i ii I Uie extraordinary lieautv of its stone •*jair*— 

1 hoy find in the truly indigenous work beau- lattico-work, as in the pali tree 

«een m the of tbe Sidi SaWw Alusjid. 

Graecu-Baetnan sculpt un‘s, and point to those ^ 

of iiorobuder in Java, tlie woik of Buddhist i Bijapur. 

colonistH from India, wonderfully pi eservedj .yjjp charactenslics of tlie Bijapur variety 

mi. I i stylc aTo cqualiy striking. They are 

^ perhapr more distmetively Mahomedan than 
of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
if dome IS deveioped to a remarkable 

J indeed the tomb of xMahmud — ^the 

oLuiL'l : n i rt*T,w‘‘il-kuow^ “Gol Giimbaz’^-is cited as shew, 

^if ‘'J V dim‘re u.es of ta«»t.‘ ' ,g ,j,p space of floor in any building 

Jiat exist betw(*cu East and West. | ijj world roofed by a single dome, not even 

To the adherents of the newer school tbe ' excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
uudisputed siniiiarities between Indo-Maho- j liere practically discarxled in favour of the arch. 


metan and Hindu buildings outweigii those 
between Indian and West<‘rn Matiometan 
work, especially in the light of the dis-simi- 
larlties between the latter. They admit the 
eiianges produced by the advent of IsJam 
but contend that tbe art, though modified, 


The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
(quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival tbe work of the farther North. 
In Ibis we recognise among oilier influenoee 
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tliat of tte provailiog material, the bard on* choice of muteiialB available — the local red 
oompromiBlng liekhan basalt, lb a simllai and white sandstobes, combined a 1th access 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad to marble and other more costly materials— 
work with its greater richness of omamenta* was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
tion are bound up wltQ the nature of the Gdjarat easily recognizable cliaracteiistlcs of the archi- 
(reestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer lecture of these centres. 


11. MODERN. 


The modern arehitoctuial work of India Ussunud some years ago the form of a mild 


divides Itself sharply into two classes. There 
is hist that of the indigenous Indian ** ^^aster• 
builder*’ to be found chiefly in the ^<ative 
States, particularly those in Rajputana. 
Second there is that of BritiMh India, or <»l 
ail those parts of the peninsula wheiever 
Westeni ideas and methods have most strongly 
spread their influence, cliiefly, in the ease of 
architecture, through the medium of the De - 1 
partment of Public Works. The work of that ' 
department has been much animudverteU | 
upon as being all that building should not be, 
but, considering it has been produced by men I 
of whom it was admittedly not the metier y and 
who were necessarily contending with lack oi 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, i( must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent year® there ha:* been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects' 
totuni their attention to India, and a number oi | 
these has even been drafted Into the service 
of Ooverument as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyaltv. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the Influence 
of these men, such of the reproach against 
the building of the Pritish in India as was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing ottlcial, may gradually bo n^inoved. if 
this IS so as to Oovemmont work jirogi ess sliould 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of otllcial life. Already in certain ol 
the greater cities, wiierc the Irainctl modern ‘ 
architect has established himself, in private' 
practice, thoie are signs that his inthienee is * 
beginning to be felt. He still coiiipiaiiis, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. It IS also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the eifeet that though 
an architect m.ght occasionally design ’* 
a building It was always an engineer wdio built 
It, Is still indicated by (he architect in soiin’ ' 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
“ architect and engineer.” 

To the work of tin* indigenous ** master- 
builder” public attention has ot reciuit y<-arb 
been drawn with some insistimce, ami the siig- 
gi^stlon has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is poiiitcii out — ^aud now 
universally acknowledged-- to be a remarkable 
survival — ^almost the only one left in the world — 
of •* living art,** but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spreiid of 
VTestern ideals and fashions. The matter 


eontroversv centring round the question of the 
th(‘n much discussed project of the wovemincnt 
ot India's new capital at Dcllii, It was urged 
that tliis pi eject bhould be utilised to givi* the 
reiiuired iinptdus to Indian ait rather than 
that it should bt* iriadi' a means of fostering 
European art w’hich needed no suth cncourag<*- 
ment .at India's oxisuise. The advocates of 
tills vicwappiar foi the most part to have been 
adherenth ot tlie “indigenous Indian” Bchool 
of arch.'xologibts already mentioned, and to 
have based then id<‘as on their own reading of 
tile past. They still niusMT a consideiablc 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
ot England and India, but even witliin the 
Government her\ites, '1 heir opponents, liolding 
what appi'iirs to be tlie more olheial view both 
as to arehfrology and art, have pointed to the 
“death” of all the arts ot the past in other 
couiitiieH as an iiHiKation of a natural law, and 
deprecate a'K waste ol encigy all efforts to resist 
tills law, or to institute what they have ternird 
“another futile revival.” 'I'he Biitish in India, 
they cont*‘n(i, sliould do as did the ancient 
Romans m every country on which they planted 
ihtir cou<iucring foot. As those wen* wont to 
replace iiicilgenouh ait With that of Rome, so 
sliould We set our seal of eon quest iM^rmanently 
on India by the on (t ion of examples of the best 
of Biitibh art. This js the view which, as we have 
indicated, aj. pears to have obtained for the 
iiKuneiit the more influential hearing, and the 
task ol designing and directing tin* constru<‘tion 
ot tlu* priiK'ipal buddings in the new Capital has 
accordingly betn cntiiKtcd jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
wliom can be unduly influenced by cither past 
or rccint architectural practice sc far as India 
is concerned. 


Rut this eontiovcrsy, however vital to 
the inti resls of the country’s architecture, is 
too purely technical and academic toi Its merits 
to be cstimatetl by tin* general reader oi dis- 
cussed h(‘rc its (bief claim on our attentiou 
Iks in the fart that it altords an added intirobt 
to the louriFt, wno nay see the fruits of both 
.schools of timught m tlic various modern brild- 
ingb ot Hiitibii India as well as examples ol tlie 
** master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar. ^J'he town of Laslikar in 
Gwalior State may be eited as iK*euliarly rich 
fn instanees of pletiiresquo iiUKleni Indian 
street architeeturc, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of worK may be studied 
IK many dilferent forms both civil and religious. 
The extint to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past ” exists may tlicre be ganged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 
the purpose. 
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Tlic aucieut industiial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups. Tluj first Included those 
allied to, and dependont upon, architectnro ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
troppings, domestic accessories ; and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group wore intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workiuausliip were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were Incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of tlieir design was less constricted 
and their workmanslnp was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so uiimer* 
oils, and the arts comprise sucli a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can lx* 
attempted within tlie liimts of a sliort review. 
Although th<‘ design and treatment dUTer in 
the two groups, the matiTlals used were often 
tiie same 'J'heae luateriiils cover a very wide 
range iuit space only porniita of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
rhii Indian craftsman's skill lias beim most 
extensively displayed, Thuse ate stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 

Before dealing separab ly with each of these 
materials a low words upon the finncipal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distlnetive stylos 
are Hindu and Matunueda’i. Tlie former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it docs from 
remote antuiuity; the Utter was a variation of 
tlie groat Arabian stylo, which was brought 
into India In tlie fourteenth century, and lias 
since developed features essentially Indian in 
eharacter. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medaris Is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is siiowQ in tiie dltfcrent motifs 
used for their oriiainoiit. Tn Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepU'd and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; but in that of the Mahonie- 
dana, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan dewra- 
tlon is therefore mainly geometrical. In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work is 
exuixsrauce, imagination and poetry ; that of 
IVtaliomedan, reticence, lutelleet and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavisii, and often undiaerimlnat- 
ing, in their employment of oroaincnt ; the 
iMahomedaus use more restraint. In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to tlio Hothic and classic styles m 
iiurope. In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very iiigh 
standard. Hindu art tiad been subject'd 
thmughout the ages to many foreign infiuenccs, 
but the artistic instiucts of the iieoplo have 
proved so conservative that, whether those 
ahen ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character, ilocoguition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
its national character. 


Stone Work.— Carved stone work h the 
principal form of decoration employed In 
Hindu temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
trom the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
I fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
I tion to artistic development. It Is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Boman and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progre^ive 
steps from art In its primitive state to its cul- 
rnl na ting point and its su bsoquent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed ; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can bo little doubt that stone carving In 
India was slmpiy the application of the wood 
carvers* art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of Ihelr buildings, 
beai'^ a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to tliat of the stone mason. 
The curlier w'ooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their deooratbns were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
mliuence is apparent. 'J’hc keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic ratlier tlian symmetrical ; 
that of their eraftsmauship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is showm, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry disiilayed is amazing, 
no amount of laliour appears to have daunted 
tlio Hindu craftemen In carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact tliat geometrical 
forms w'ere almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened bv the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out gtH)motrioal patterns lor 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Tersian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, tlie Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials : veneering the sur- 
faces ol thuir buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard ston-^s was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be on eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
ples of their skiU in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of profloienoy 
thjy attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
to. Sir George Blrdwood titates that ** tlie In- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich i 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity i 
of his gems/* This is true in a general sense 
and "full muny a gem of pjirest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
i*ig. But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jew’cls 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Ipdian princes. 

Wood Work. — With a line range of tim- 
bers suitable for the pnrtwse, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings. Unfortunately, moat of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
* the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wi])ed out by lire aud the 
sword. It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development th»*sc 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which liave been preserved. 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found. IVIany of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
arc masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmcdabad, Kasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesouoness and beauty tlio structural 
Dcams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supportmg brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites riclmess of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
In use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. I’hoso w’eretonOned to 
small tables and stools, book rest^s, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to t.hft architec- ' 
tural style qf the period. Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained , 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are | 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, esiiecially those turned on the lathe ; 
and rich colour ettects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork. 

Metal Work. — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In the country. They exhibit tliat sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those wliicb grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplest 
Implements. In the technical treatment of 


brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In tills, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
I metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
I be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
I applies to metal work, the less need 
I exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
, eipially true that the highest test v>f craftsman- 
I ship is the procliietion of a perfect article witli- 
1 out any decoration. The reason being that the 
slightest ti'chnical fault is apparent on a plain 
' surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament. The 
goldsmiths and sUviTsmiths of India were 
' extremely skilful anil industrious, but judged 
by this lest their works often exhibit a lack oi 
' care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
I fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
I silversmiths of India is rarely to he met witli. 

I Much of the exc(‘ssive and often inappropriate 
ornameniaiion of tlio articles that they produc- 
ed owed Its aijplication as much to the neces8it\' 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative piirpot^e. For many 
I generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massiveness 
I These solid ornaments are most etlcctive and 
picturesque ; and, di'spite an (mormous output 
of elahorati' and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of nisn’s 
artistio use of the jirecious metals will probably 
be found to he m a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these piec(‘B — a nolc not present 
m the craft work of other conntric.s. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Gave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
I than any other. 

Textiles. — The textile industry is the wldesst 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their liighest achieve- 
ments. Other countries, ea.st and west ot 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 

' in stone, wood, aud metal ; but none has ever 
matched that of 1 or wen vers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics. Some of the products of the looms 
I of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
, meut which places them in a class by themselves. 

' Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
I tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
I loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substauje finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
I for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
' no machiiie-made fabrics have ever equalled 
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tUe ftacBt iiandwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the xnoat beautiful varieties 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom; and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmim learnt many valuable lessons 
fiorn the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the Far East have more than held 
their own, while nothing approaching the 
tapt'stries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced in India. The nearest 
approach to those is in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
th(‘ finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 

Modern Conditions.— -In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 
characteristics has bct'ii possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
ot any one of them, and w'ould leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and oco- 
noinie conditions were vastly different from 
flios(‘ of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts earned oil in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour, I'ho process<\s involved had nor 
been discovered by scientific inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. Wo now come to the elTect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revoln* 
lionised industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechaujcal power and scientilic 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern iudustriaj 
art. ^iot only on its technical side is this i 
so, hut the cllect of these changes has Ix'en to 
alter the character of the work itself and the | 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety lu design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of unitorniity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
lias displaced the master crattsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; the 
ttioction of the designer has been separated 
Irorn that of the craftsman ; local markets have 
been extended to serve the whole world, and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred y;ars of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fully; to adjust 
themaolvos to these altered conditions; and 
(luring the greater portion of that period India 
protected by the dlfBculties of transport, oon- 
tlnued its Immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 


opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafts, 
men of India have since been struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested In Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidence's of its deterioration. The 
falling olf, both in design and workmanship, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
Tiatronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Dcllii and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the iutroduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
urgaiiisatiori that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the Jutemaiional Exhibition 
of 18.0 1 that elTorts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more, tichools 
of Art and Mubcuras were founded throughout 
England and the same system wa.s copied in a 
tentative and timid lashlon In India, The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic In- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
w'cre commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market ot 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industncs by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furuisliing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
In India their function was as corfipletelj mis- 
understood as were the causes of the* depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and rt^surrect those which were 
dead In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Oommis'^ion the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and eomtnercial or- 
ganisatum ot tlie industrial arts with an ex- 
fianded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised; and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence w hen the Commission visited 
the different Provinces. The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Oommiasioii will 
depend entirely upon the energy with w'hich it 
IS applied, and the practical knowledge and tlie 
assistance required by each of the ditierent 
crafts on the part of those who control it. If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement arc given by the Imperial and 
liooal Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industrial 
art in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over It for a cen- 
tury past into the sunlight of prosperity. 
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Tlio ancient inonuineiiis of Jiidia are as varied 
as tlicy are numerous. Until a lew years a{?o, 
the earliest known were the brick snid stone 
erections of the Maur> a period, a group ol mounds 
at Lauyiya Nandangaih, illust rathe of the Vedie 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century U and some rough stom 
walls at the ancient city of Itajagiiha of about 
the same period. 'I’be absence oi structures ol 
an earlier period W'as then siippow'd to be dur 
to the lact that all previous arc liitec tore has 
been of wood and had completely perished Tlie 
recent excavations, hov\ever, at Mohenju-daro, 
in Sind and at Harapiia in tlie Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
aud proved that as lar back as the 8 t< 1 or 4tl» 
millennia C. and probably much earlier still, 
India was in possession of a highly (levelcijKHl 
civilization with large and populous citit's. 
well built houses, temples and public iuiildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed ai 
that period by the pc oples of Mesoiiotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Moiitnjci-daro and llarapp.i 
there are the* rcmiains of some 5 or (J citic*s supc i - 
imposed o^ujion tlie ruins of auothcT 

The struotwres tliat have so far bc-cn expos<‘d 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the thrc*e latest ciius 
on the* site. Those of the third or (‘urJiest an ' 
the best in style; those of the first th<‘ jMiuic-.st. 
Moat of the structure's are dwelling houses oi 
shops, hut thc'ro arc* others whieli appear to 
have been temples and one of jiarticuUrly 
niassivo proportions- is a large bath, sun ouncbcl 
by fc'ne&trated galleries and All wen 

built of w’cll luirni buck and most of them wc'n 
of tw'o or more* siorc'>s with st.uic'ns«*4 giving 
access to the upjier rooms. In arid .i round the 
ruins have been louiul many minor anticpiitus 
including gold and silver jcwcll,*ry» engiavcd 
seals of stone and ivory and past coppe-r im- 
pleiuentft. and vessels, terracotta flgnriTies and 
toys, she'll oruaiii*'nts and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discovcric'S establish the existence in 
Sind and the J'unjab during the 4th and :Jrd 
millennia U.C, ol a highly develojied e*ity Jiie* , 
and tile presence, in many of tlie house®, ot w*e'lls 
and bathrooms us well as an edaborate* drainage 
system betoke*n a social condition ot the citi/.eiis 
at bast equal te> that found in 8unur and supe- 
rior to that prevaiJing lu e*onteniporary Ikiby 
Ionia and Egypt. The* iuhaliitaiits of tiiese 
cities lived large*ly no doubt by agrie-ultiire* .inel 
it is a point ol interest that the* spc'cimen, e>i 
wlieat found at Mohe*ujo-daro resemble the' 
common varlc'ty grown in the Tunjul) to-day. 
Besides brc'ad, their food appears to Jiav<' 
included bevi, mutton, aud jiork, the flesh ol 
tortoises, turtles and gharial, fresh fish from the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among 
their donn'sticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the bultalu, a short iiorned bull, 
the sheep, pig, dog, horse and elejihant. Be- 
sides gold and silve-r they used <*o]>pe'r, tin, 
bronze and lead ; tlicy were familiar with the- 
arts of spinning aud weaving aud with tin* culti- 
vation of cotton had attained a high degree 


e>l proficiency in the' je-welle'c’s anei potters 
arts. 

Thai fhe> posv sseti a We'll devf'lopeel 4y.stein 
of writing 14 e\ide‘iu*ed by tlie discovery ol ovei 
a tliousaiiel tiiblc'ts i*ngru\ed with we'U-e‘\eeulC'd 
aniiiud device's and pjete^gr.ipluc Jege'uds in an 
unknown seript. 'I'be usual mefhoel ol disposal 
ot fhi' dt a<l appears to have bee ii to civnmie the 
hud> aud ibeii U» bury a pait eit the biiiiit boiK's 
in large uirfbeii jars or in small biic'k structure s 
rese inbhng the luoeU'in Hindu samadftiti, Ol 
lb»‘ long jH nod ot more than 2,000 ye'urs that 
se-par.ites the* pie*-bistorie inonunu'iits leterre'd 
to abejve from the liisforie period ot India, little 
or nothing is >et known l)ul there is cvc'ry Iiojk* 
that Deis ga]> in our knowde'dge' may be lllle'il 
111 l)> tiirther e‘\.eav<dious Eroin the time ot 
the* Alaiiryas, i.e , .‘>id e.e‘ntury B.U., the* Ins- 
'loiv ol cirehite'etuio and tin* loiinatnc arts ol 
I India iB ele'ur and can be trae**el with relative 
I pie.et.sion. 

Monumental Pillars. - 'I’lu' inonumentB, 
W'hieh ha\e <*onie' down to us tiom the Maiirya 
, pe rioel, 1 U< Jude*, fx'sieb'B the* eaVe’Slei be re*tt‘l*ied 
I to be lovi , Ibe* woodv'ii iialisade (4tb eenliiry B.C.) 
[wJiie*Ji suriounde'd the arieieut eit> oi Patah- 
' pufi.i (mode 111 Patna), and of wbich a large* 
see lion h.is bte n expose*ej, the* re)e*k anei pillar 
•'diet*-' ot Vsoka (Cim/ 2r)0 P> (’ ), the* iTiuaiiis 
of a J.iice* pillan’d h.ill c'onsf rue*f e el ley tin* same* 
e*inpe re»r at Pafaliputr.i, a nwnibe'i ol leriek 
4np.is and a nionedilliie* rail wimli ongindly 
I sunnomiie el an \soka stupa at Sainutli ne;iT 
jlfenaie.s .Vllog'*t be r twhe* jnJI.irs of A'-eAa 
I lie kneiwn. 'I't'ii ot tile 111 be'ai bis inse nptuuis. 
e Ol these' tlic J auri>a-.Naiidaiigaili eoluinii m 
I the Uliamparan l>islrie*t, Tiihut, is pi’acMi-all.v 
t uninjured. The cajutai of each column, like 
1 the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised tliree 
' ineinbcis, viz., a Peisi'politau bell, aliueus, 

' Mid Clowning Hculpture in the round. ]5y far 
« Che be.sl capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
j hiiimd at Sarnath uoar Benares. 'I’hc four 
I lions standing hack to back on the ubacuH aic 
! cjurved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curaev, anei oiigmiiJlv Biijifiorted a wbe*.*! .'■yni- 
! itoli/.ing tin* Jaw of ]ue*tv pie'iie lie*el by tJie*! 

' P.ueltilia St'Vc'r.ll pie'e t'S ol this wheel Wc'Ce* found 
iiid are now jire s< rveel lo the AreliJOoIogle.d 
' Miiseuinat Naruafh. Ot tlie* jiost-ABokaii j)(*Tiod 
1 one pillai (B.P.) l.'dl wtanels to Un* north-e*ust ot 
llc'siiagar m the* (ivvalior State*, anothe-r in front 
I eil file* e.ive- ol l\arli(A,I) 7t», and a Ihirel at 
I liran in Ci'iifial Province's leelonging to tlu* 5jb 
(N*nturv A.l). All tbe'rte* are e)t stone* ; but there 
IS one of iron also. It is ne*ar tiie* Qatb Alimir 
at Delhi, and an iu.scription on it speaks of its 
having be'pn erected by a king called Chiiidra, 
Identified with Ohandragupta II. (A.D. 37;')^ 
413) of the Oupta dynasty. It is wonderful 
" to find tlie bmdus at that ago forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have' been forged 
even in Jehirope to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now." Piiiars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially lu the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in ilie South Kauara Diatnct* A particularly 
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jicKunt example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- »oq Dasarutlia, and dedicated to Ajivikas* a 
bjdri. oot tat trom xVImigaluro. naked sect founded by Mallnkhalt putta GosaJa. 

Tho next earliest caves are those of Bbaja, 
Topes. — Stupas, known (la dugabas hi Ceylon Pitalkhora and cave Xo, 9 at Ajanta and 
and commonly called Topes in Xorth India, jjio. ly at Xasik. Tbey have been assigned 
were constructed either for the safe custody to 200 13.C. by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess. 
oi relics iiiddou in a chamber often near the Hut there is good reason to suppose from 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in sir John Marshall’s re<;ent tiesearches and 
Buddhist or Jama legends. Though we know ffom epigrapliic considerations that they are 
That t be ancieut Jaitias built stupas, no specimen considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
of Jairiii, stupas is now extant. A notable ar(» of two types — the chaUgas or chapel caves 
structure of this kind wliich existed until recent and eiharas or monasteries for the residence of 
1 lines, was tin* Jama which stood on the monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 

Ivankah Tila site at Muttra und yieldctl a large horso-sho-^ shaped windows over the entrance 
iimulKT of Jama sculjitiin's now deposited in .^d have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
the Provinnai JMusi uni at Lucknow. Of those onles with a at the inner circular end# 

belonging to the Buddhists, the great lope of they are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
Sanelii in Bhopal is the* most intact and entire basilicas I’he second class consist of a hail 
oi its class, it consists ot a low circuhir drum surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
supporting a heinispht'ncal dotn<‘ ot less di uneter. riharas there was a sanctarn in the centre of the 
liound cno driKu is an open passaga for circum* back wall containing a large Image of Buddha, 
ambulation, and ttie whole is enclosed oy a mas- Hardly a ehaitya is found without one or more 
slve stone ruling with lofty gates facing th- mharas ailk.minfl it. Of the Hindu cave tera- 
cardinal points. The gates are easentlallj pies t bat at Hllephaota near Bombay is perhaps 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
out, witJi eJjiborat<‘ sciilptun's. Tho original md is not eariier than the 7th century A.D. 
stupa, which was oi Ijrnk and not inor«‘ than But by far the most roAiowned cave-temple of 
hall tin* present dimensions, was jippaieutly the Hindus is Jiat known as Kailasa at Bllota. 
erciU'd by Asoka at Ihe saiin* time as his liou- jt ig on the model of a complete structural 
Clowned iiillar near tho soutli g»t«‘. Init as temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is 
Bir John Marflh.ill’.s recent (‘'cpioraUiuiH ha\(* dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
coiK'luHivcly shown, its oiib r casing ot stone, itashtrakuta king, Krishna I, (A. D. 768), 
the railing und the gateways wen at least l.)l) yy^o may still be seen in the paiutings in the 
and 2P0 v» ars later, r(‘specti\ely. Other iainous ceiUngs of the upper porch of tho mam shrine. 
Buddhist stupas that liuve ix'eu lound are tlio*!ic Of the Jauia caves the eaihest are at Khand* 
ot JSarnatli, Blmrluit betwcfu \llahabi(l jpri and Udayagiri ; those of the modifiBval type, 
and Jubbulpore, Aiiiravati in the Madias m Indra Sabha at Bllora ; and those of the latest 
Presidency and iMprahwa on t he Nep.iJeY* period, at Ankai in Xasik. The ceilings of many 
irontier. I he topi proper at Biiarhut iiaft tjjese caves were once adorned with fresco 
eritiiely UisuiipHarfd, haMiig been «tiliH.sl paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
for building villages, and what remained of the j,heae are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
rail has been removed to flio Calcutta MiHcuni. at various periods between 250-650 A.D. 

Tho Ims-n licfs on tins rail winch coutum short jjave elicited high praise as works of art. 

inscriptions and tlms enable one to identify Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
the scenes sciil])turod with the Jatakas or Birth of them perihlied by Great the Crystal Palace 
Stories ol the Buddha give it a unique value, fjj i866. The lost ones were again copied by 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exi-ls, John GriflUh^ ot the Arts School, Bombay, half 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpasse 1 of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
in point of elaboration and artistic ment, are at Soutii Kensinglon. They were last copied 

now in the British and Mu<lras Museums. Ptu* Lady Ilcmngham during 1909-11 Her 

stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mi. W. C. pictures, which are m full scale, are at present 
Poi»po in 1898, and a steatite or ^oap-stone re- exhibited at the Indian Section of tho Victoria 
hqtiaryw'ith an inscription on It was un.-arthed. and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
The iiiRcription, according to many soholar^ jj^ve iieen reproduced in a volume brought out 
speaks of the relics bdiig oi the Buddha himself jjy (^jje India Hociety. 
and eiuJiriuod liy hib Uiu.'-nu u, the S.ikyas. 1 1 

tills interj)r(‘t{iti<»ri is correct, wo have hero Gandhara Monuments. — On the north-west 
Olio ol the Uupos that w*cre en ctod over tiic uslies frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara# 
ul Buddha iiimiediatoly after his deiiuhc. are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 

and liuried stupas, among which we notice for 
Caves. — Of tiie rock excavations which are the first time representations of Buddha and the 
one of the wonders of ludia, Dine-tonths belong Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
to Western India. The most important groups capitals, friezes of nude Brotes bearing a long 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, fJedsa, fiarh, garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 
Kaiihen, Junnar, and Kasik in the Bombay a ho.st of individual motifs clearly establish the 
Presidency, Eilora and Ajanta !0 Nizam’s Infiuence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Dominions, Bara bar and Nagarjuni 16 mil<*s Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ji-ko-Dberi, 
nortli of Gaya, and Udayagirl and Khandagiri which was explored in 1900, brought to 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. Tlic ca\«*.s Ught several interesting sculptures of this 
boloug to tho three principal sects into whieii school together with a reliquary casket, the 
ancient India was divided, vi:„ the Jhiddhists, most rcmarl^ble bronze object of the Gandhara 
Hindus and Jainas. The (‘arliost caves so far dis- period. The inscription on the casket left no 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjnnl doubt as to the mound being the stupa raised 
which were excavated by Asoka and bis grand- over the bones of Buddha oy the Indo*Scy- 
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thiaii king Kanishka. They were presented , evolved all the modem vernacular scripts ol 


by Iiord Junto's Govemment to the Buddhists 
of Burma and are now enshrined at Mandalay. 
To about the same age belong tlie stupas at 
Blanikyala in the Punjab opened by Kanjit 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, 
in 1880. Some of them contained coins of 
Kanishka. 

Strueiural Temples - of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Beogarh, District Jhaiisi, another temple at 
Sandii, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the 
district of Cawnporc, all of whicli belong to the 
Gupta period and a later one at Tigfwa in the 
Central Provinoea. In South India we have 
two more examples, r£.., Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of whieli 
cannot be later than tlie, eighth century A.D. 
The only common eharactiTistic is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they are entirely diffenmt and already here we 
mark the beginning of the two stylos, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards, in th(‘ Indo- Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal. The 
salient feature of tlie former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajarah m Bundclkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, and Ddwara on Mount Abo. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
sWle is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, oi 
* Seven Pagodas , ’ on toe seashore to the south 
of Madras, They are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than rathi. They are the dhriiest examples of 
tvpical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7tb century. To the same age lias to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal ot the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian etylc the great 
temple at Tan jo re and the Srirangam temple 
ot Trichinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main style*^ 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chaiukyan by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular ; and the high-storeyed spire 
is convertied into a low pyramid in whicli 
the horizontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 1 
Aryan. Some fine examples of this typo exist i 
at Dambal, Kattihaii, Tilliwalli and llangal in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi i 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dominions, Bui i 
it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid, 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now come to Inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India. They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on atone 
and copper. The earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of Uphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi The Brahnii was 
‘lead from left to right, and from it have been 


India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian dominauon 
in the 5th century B.C. It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A.l)., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. The earliest dateable inscriptions 
are the celehratcil edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
tli^-se has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars. They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
I to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
1 Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Kalsi in the 
Lower Himalayas to SJddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
oy him. The reference in his Bock Edicts to 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Anlio- 
chiis II. of Syria, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth is exceedingly mterestjng, and fixes 
B C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
Buminindei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed In Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place ol Buddha which was for Ions 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the 
insciiption of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time but Sir John 
I Vlarshatl was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection ot this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion, 
who IS described as an envoy of King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhagaoata^ wiuch shuw.s that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another inscnption worth noticing 
and esiieeially in this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls hiraself a Saka and wa« 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is therein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans. Here is anoth**r instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hinduism. Thus for 
the political, social, economical and religious 
history of India at the different periods the 
insenptions are invaluahie records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
*>lmd.* 

Saracenic Architecture —This begins in 
India with the 18th century after the per- 
manent occupution of the Muhammadans. 
Their first mosques w* re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jaiua temples, and some- 
times with comparntp'ely slight alterations. The 
mosque called Adhai-din-ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at different periods and under 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi was massive 
and at the same time was characterised by 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Aitamsh and Ala-ud-din 
Khilji are typical examples. Of the Sharqi 
style we have three mosqrfes in Jannpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjid, Hosbang’s 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hlndola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
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ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Patbans. The 
Hubanimadaas of Beogal again developed then 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakbi mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjid, and bo forth. The Bahmaui 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
taut buildings. The most striking of those is 
the groat mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what iu others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes. ** Of the various forms 
wtiich the daraccnic architecture assumed/' 
says Fergusson, ** that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant/' 
(t is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyld's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabt and domed and panelled roots is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
style is BO essentially liiudu. In complete con- 
trast. with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Hhahi dvnattv of Bija- 
par. There is here relatively little trace ol 
Hindu forms or details. The. principal buddings 
now left at Bijapur are the Jam! Masjid, 
Gagan Mahal, Uihtai Mahal > Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the MogiuiU 
were a great build mg race. Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
m a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
teatiircb. Noteworthy among tlie emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
p,iUi(‘eft at Fatehpuf bikri and Agra. Of 
.[(■h.ingii’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb at Itiraad-iid-daula are the most typical 
structures. “The force and (iriginaUty of the 
style gave way under yhali Jabau to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. ” And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
tile Moghul tombs, the Taj Miihai at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Moti Maqid in Agra Fort is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu' 
mout of his tiiiift. 

Archaeological Department. — As ^he 
archaeological monuments ol India must at- 
tract the attention of all intoiUgent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archseologioal Department. Tlie work 
of tins Department is primarily two-fold, con* 
servation, and research and exploration. None I 
but spasmodic efforts appears to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
they established the Archmologlcal Survey of 
India and eulrusted it to General (afterwards 


Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
first Director-General of Archeology. The 
next advance was the ioitiatton of the local Sur* 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was re»« 
trioied to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserviug 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control. It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3| lakhs to the repair of mooumeuts in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
three years. 'J'hen a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official resjionsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzon's Government, 
who established the seven Archseologfcal Circles 
that now obtain, placed them on a permanent 
footin g and united them together under the con- 
trol of a Director-General, provision l»eiag also 
made for subsidising local Governments out of 
imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
•lonuments Preservation Act was passed for 
‘.he protection of historic monuments and relics 
tjspocially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., o.i.B., Director-General of 
Archeology, a comprehensive and nystematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the re«uJt of it is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excavn- 
tion nf buried sites such as Taxlla. Pntali- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal .State, Rarnath near 
Benares, .and in the Indus Valley at Harappa in 
the Punjab and Mohonjo Duro in Smd. Of all 
these works tiiose of most general interest are 
the Mohonjo Daro excavations, for liere the Arch- 
eeological Department have unearthed remains 
of pre-historic cities dating back to 3000 B.C, 
aiul further. The Finance Departineut of tlio 
Government of India invited the L(‘gi8lativo 
Assembly in March 1928, to allocate half a crore 
of rujiees from a uou-rccurring surplus to form 
an endowment fund for excavation, so that 
tlierc sliould bo a regular income of two and 
a half lakhs of rupees for the purpose. Strong 
Brahinin opposition was advanced against 
.the proposal and it fell through, but other mea- 
sures have been taken to ensure that the resear- 
ches in the Indus Valley sliall be pursued in the 
best possible manner on the revenue grants 
available. The Secretary of State recently 
sanctioned the appointment of an eminent 
Orientalist and explorer, Mr. E. J. Mackay, 
to take charge of the Mohenjo Daro excava- 
tions. Ho arrived in India in November, 1928. 
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Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was in a state ot 
oiiaotic confusion. What was ( alJcd Madras oi 
Hallway time was kept on all the railways: and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
Bclcntidc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that tlie 
Qovemmont of India took tiie matter up in 
1904, and addressed to tiic Ixical Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future. The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below : 

India we have already a stondard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised. It is the Madras local 
time, whi(‘h is kept on all railway and telegraph 
linos throughout India and which la 5h 2lm. 
lOs. in advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Bangoon local time is used upon the railwavs 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is Oh. 24m. 47 b. 
ahead of Greenwich, But mdther of these 
standards bears a simple and easily renumibercd 
relation to Greenwich time. 

•*'rhe Goverumcjit of India have several tunes 
been addressed by bcientiflo Societies, botii in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Hoyai Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The (Committee of that Society whicli 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes- — ‘ 'I’he 
Committee tliinkthat a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5 J 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements ; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 6 Iioursin advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 0 iiours in advance 
in the east of India would be pieferabic.* 

**Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous wries of eivihsed nations with 
their continuous railway systeiUh all of wliiidi had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
bo imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

**Itls believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
oation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India nas be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard In the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; wiiile It would, in ail 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 


authorities. Moreover, it Is very desirable 
that wiiatevcr system is adopted should he 
followed by all Europeaus and Indians alike; and 
It Is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle tiie latter greatly ; while by cmpliaslsing 
the fact that railway dificrcd from local time, 
it might postpone or oven altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of tiie 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
f nd<a. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over tne first alternative is, tnat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never excee4 half an hour; 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme ca*<e.s of Karaeliiand Quetta. 
But this Inconvontencc is believed to be smaller 
than tliat of keeping two diffcToiit times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

It is proposeii, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
.Ws. 'J hey would then represent a time 5 j 
Iiours faster tlian that of GrccnwJeh, which 
would he known as Indian Standard Time* 
and the differt-neo lietwcen standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would l)C 
approximaf ely as follows, the figures represrmt- 
ing minutes, and E. and S. meaning that th»< 
standard tiiip is in advance of or beliind local 
time ret»poetively: — Dibrugiirh r>l H.,8liillong ;i8 
8., (Calcutta 21 S., Allahabad 2 P., Madras 9 P., 
Lahoie P., Bombay 39 i., Peshawar 44 1’., 
Karachi 02 F., (Quetta 62 F, 

This standard time would be as much as r>4 
and .55 minutes beliind local time at xMandulay 
and Bangoon, respectively; and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, llangoon local tame, it is not suggesteii 
that Indian Standard 'Time should be adopt'd 
in Burma. It is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using itangooii Standard Time as at 
present, wiiich is Oh. 2-im. 47a. in advance of 
Greenwich, a IBirraa Standard Tini(‘ siiould be 
adopted on all t!ie Burmese railways and tele- 
graplis, widch would be enc hour in ad\ance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6J hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would corre.-ipond vith 
97'' 30' PI. longitude. The change would iiring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
European and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things! simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with otner countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminent Jy advisable, is a matter widch 
must be left to tiie local community in each 
cAse.** 

It Is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were entertained If Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities of human 
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error* The Government scheme left looal wore put at Bombay time which is thirty«niae 
bodies to decide whether or not they would minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
adopt It. Calcutta decided to retain lU own January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still clocks in India wore put at Indian Standard 
twenty>four minutes in advance of Standard 1'ime ; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
Time. In Bombay the first reception of the became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
proposal was hostile; but on reconsideration the Calcutta time ; but m Bombay local time is 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it retained only in the clocks which are maintaine<t 
aad so did the Municipality. Subsequently the by the Municipality and in the establishments 
opposing element in the Municipality brought of some ortliodox Rindns. Elsewhere Standard 
in aside resolution, bv which the Municii)a) clocks rtme is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 

The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to» or Hubtiact* 
lug from, tiie time of Ulgh Water at London Bndge, giveu in the calendar, the correction 


given as below: — 

H M. H M. 

Gibraltar .. •. .. iub, 0 32 Rangoon Rivet Entrance ,, add 1 85 

Malta •* add 1 34 Penang .» tub, 1 39 

Karachi $ttb, 2 33 Singaiiore 3 25 

Bombay 1 44 1 Hongkong .. ;; 4 27 

Goa M 2 44 1 Sliaiigltai ;; 0 34 

Point de Galie add 0 12 Yokohama add 3 6 

Madras •• fu&« 6 6 Valparaiso •« .. .. •• sub, 4 40 

Calcutta .. •• •• •« ,, 0 19 Buenos Ay rci ., .. .» add 4 9 

Rangoon Town •• •• add 2 41^ Monte Vidiv) .. .. »• ,,* 0 32 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India U based upou the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in nipeeH, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 1«5 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 28., 
or one-tentii of a £, and for that period it is 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Us. l,()00z=£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreeiation of silver 
as compared with gold tiiroughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the | 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect ot lt.s 
gold payments to be made in England, and . 
also to rclu've foreign trade and iinauec from 
tue Inconvemeuee due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations in e\:cliange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and tlius force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the c^ change value 
of the ruoee to Ip. 4d., and tlien iutrodufc a 
gold standard at the rate of Us. 15.^1. From 
1899 onwards the value of tiie rupee was 
maintained, w'lth insignificant fiuetuHtions, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d. until 
February 1920 when the reisominendation oi 
the ( ’ornmittec appointed In the previous yeai 
that tlie rupee should i)c linked with gold and 
not witli sterling at 2s. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great lluctu.i- 
tions. (8ee article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Auotlier matter in connection 
with the expression ot money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to l>e explained. 
The method of numerical notation m India 
differs from that wliich prevails throughout 
Europe, Large numbers are not punctuated 
m liundreds of thousands ami milhousj but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is om* hrindred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupe(i, a lakh ot 
rupees (Ks. 1,00,000) may bo read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 187?, and as the eiiui- 
vaient of (a^bout) £6.607 after 1899, wmie » 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be »‘ead as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
187 a, and os the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. fid. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,600 aud a crore is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, it should be mentioned i 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l|d., it may now be { 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. . 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weigiits , 
used In India combine uniformity of scale 
with Immense variations in the weight of units. I 
The scale used generaliy throughout Northern 
ndla, and less commonly in Madras and I 


I Bombay, may be thus expressed one nmund^s 
40 seers, one scer=::^10 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, aud even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola Is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2*057 lb., aud vhe 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
official reports. 

fielail.— For calculating retail prices, the 
nmvtrsal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
cliange what varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the quanti* 
ty to be obtained for tiie same amount of money. 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prieea, not money prices. When the figure ol 
quantity goes up, this of course moans that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English rcaUfT. It may, 
however, bii immtioned that quantity prices 
are not altogetner unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groeeries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
art* eoniraonly sold at a varying number for t*io 
shilling. If it be desired to .eonveit quantity 
prices trom ludl.in into Englich denoruiuatione 
without having recourse to money prices (wiilch 
would oftiuj be misleading), the toliowing scale 
may be adopted — based upon the asbumpLion 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of th<' rupee remains constant at Is. 4d., 1 seer 
per rupec=(about) 3 lb. tor 2s., 2 seers per 
rupee -(about) 6 lb. for 2s., and so on, 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the higha, which 
vanes greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
eiiiier iu square miles or in acres. 

Proposed reforms.— Indian weigiits and 
ua«*a!5iirts have never been settled upon an 
organwed basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. riiej/ 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satis facto ril> 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
I other. It is pointed out that in England a 
liog^liead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
' hogshead of beer oiuy 64 gallons ; that a bushes 
I of corn weighs 46 lbs. In Sunderland and 240 lbs 
I in Cornwall ; that tiie English stone weight 
n*pre8ents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, Imt 
only oJbs., if we are weighing glass, aud eight 
for meat, but 6 lbs. tor '’heose. Similar 
instances are multipMeil in India by at least 
as many limes as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common ail over 
India, wo shall ffnd that lu a given city there 
are nearly as many mauiids as ther< are articles 
to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affaire 
IS worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone 
the maund of sugar weighs 48i seers iu Oawn- 
pore, 40 in Muttra, 72iji in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 60 in Moradabad, 43]^ In Saharanpur. 
60 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 48^ in Shab- 
jehanpur, 61 in Goihangunge The maund 
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varies throtigtaoui *11 India trom the Bengal 
or railway CDannc! of 82-2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
maand of 74 lbs. 10 oz. 11 drs., the lk>mbay 
maimd of 26 lbs., which apparently answerf> 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
lome authorities estimate at 25 lbs. acd others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.— These are merely 
tyoical iustanees which aie multiplied irideh' 
oitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measure.^ in every part of India 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causeA arc heavy, Muuieipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning t<f the problem 
witb a view to devising a practical scheme 
of roiorm. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and comment 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Goveramei't departments adopted a 
Standard tola (180 grams), seer (80 tolas) and 
maund (40 seers) and it was hoped that thI^ 
would act as a successful lead *’ which 
would gradually be followed by trade through* 
out the empire, but tbc expectation lias not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole qiiestion in consultation witli the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1694 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committ.ee 
In 1911 to make proposals for reform lor the 
Bombay Presidency. Tiielr final leport ha® 
not been published, but they presented iii 
1912 an ad interim report wluch has been 
isaued for public discussiou. In brief, it point" 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. Ihe Committee stated tliat over the 
greater part of ihe Bombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
hcartilv welcome by the people. They thoueht 
that legislation compulsonly appUed over 
large areas subject to man> divcise condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing abcuit the desired reform .so success- 
fully as a " lead supplied by local legislation 
based on practical exporiencc. The want 
of coherence, iavoir Jaire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclu.sion. The Committee pointeo 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox. gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced tin* 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in tills case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
beat system already prevailing there. 

Committee of 1913 -— The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 


when the toUowmg committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 
Mr. C. A. Silborrard iPre$ident), 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Eustomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reportt'd, in August, 1916, 
In favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on tlie 18(1 gram tola. 
The report says; — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
liailway wciglits. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of syst.em in part,s of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the wJiole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural xiortions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a s(‘parate system of its own which the 
(jommittee think it should be pf'rraitted to 
retain. The systems rccommend<*d are: — 

For India. 

8 khaskJias =r 1 chawal 

8 ehawalb = 1 ratti 

8 rattib == 1 masha 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 1 tola 

6 tolas r= 1 chatak 

10 ehataks = 1 seer 

40 seers ~ 1 maund 

For Burma 

2 small ywes ss 1 large ywe 

4 large y wes = 1 pe 

2 pc‘s = 1 mu 

5 lies or2i mus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngarau 

2 ngamiig = 1 tikal 

100 tlkals 1 pelktba or 

vise. 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight. The vlss haa recently been 
fixed at 3' 60 lbs. or 1 40 tolas. 

' Government Action. — The Government of 
' India at first ajqiroved the principles of the 
lleport and left the Provincial Governments 
to t.ake action, but t hey passed more detailed 
I orders in January, 1922. In those they again, 
for the prc.scnt and .subject to tho restrictions 
imposed by the Government of India Act and 
I tho devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
I Governments to take such action a.s they think 
' advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
' of capacity within theii provinces. Similarly, 
I they announced fheir decision not to adopt ijll- 
Fudia standards ol length or area, 

i As regards weights they decided in 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading ‘‘Weights**, neai the commeuce- 
I meiit of this article, this having been rccoin- 
I mended by a majority of the Weights and 
I Measures Committee and having received 
' tho unanimous support of the bocal Qovcrii- 
' ments. At tho same time they provisionally 
' undertook to assist provincial legislation 
j or standardisation and stated that “if subse- 
i qucntly, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, tho 
Government of India will bo prepared to under 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
I aider that any such step would be premature 
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jNo history of India oan be proportionate, 
and the briefest snmmary must suffer from the 
same defect* Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though It makes pic* 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India : and, i hough the labours of 
modem geographers and archieologiRis have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts arc ail that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who lauded “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores ot a highly improbable sea **; and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difiCcult of n^ronciHation with 
modern notions of history as a Bcience. But 
from the Jataka srories and the Purauas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more tiian 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war wag('d on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Xuru and the 
sous of Pundu. Bt'cent excavations by the , 
Arcbteologicai Depaitiiieut in the Indus Valley ' 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particuJaily 
at Mohetijc Daro in bmd, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and contilning the relics of a 
high civilisutiou stated by the Deportment to be 
Sumerian. Tlie excavations are proceeding 
under six'cial direction and have cxcitt‘d thr 
greatest interest in scientific circk*s Uiroughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several ot 
those remote centunea and takes fiOO B.t)., or 
thereabouts os his btaiting point. At that tinu' 
much of the countiy was covered with foiest, but 
the Aryan races, who had <*ntered India irora the 
north, had established in parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that ot tiic aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, iike Benares, 
founded by those invaders, in like' mauuor 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown laud, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigineB, 
and at a much later period, were thoiDscives 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Aryan kingdoms tlie first of which there 
Is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bimbisara by name, was the frlcuid and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darias, autocrat of 
Persia (621 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
squlvalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos- 
sible until the Invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C 

Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 


on the Upper Indus. In the spring ot 820 he 
crossed the river at Obind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of TaxUa, and maiched 
agaiust Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspes (Jbelam) and 
Akesines (Cbeuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at tbe battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the lUver Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexrnder was 
forced to turn back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to th" sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alcxaiuh'r's march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage ot Ncarchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left beluud iilm offleerE 
to caiTy on the Government of the kingdoms 
I he had conquered ; but his deatii at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as uotliing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years his successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian proviuees, heavily scarred 
liy war but not hollenized. 

Tbe leader of th(‘ revolt against Alexanders 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an lUegitinmte member of the Royal 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
I of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have hem able to plac(‘ 
600,000 troops in the flt'ld against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed oil tlie death of 
Alexander. Tins was too foimidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concludid between the Syrian and Indian 
monarehs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Hoveri'ign of India (321 B.C.) with his 
capital at Patalipiitra, the modern Patna aril 
Bankiporc. of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
nunistrution a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megastheiu's, tbe amhassadoi 
sent to India by Seleucus. ilis memorable 
reign ended in 297 B.C. when he was sue- 
ccoded by his son Binduaara, wlio in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B.C.) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
iiiscriptious. This king, in an unusually 
I bloody war, added to his dominious the king* 

I dom of Kalinga (the Northern Chearu) and then 
1 becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
I for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The oonsequences of the con- 
version ot Asoka wore amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on Ids “ children ”, 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism, 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This Is Asoka's claim to be re- 
membered ; this it is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in tbe histo: of India, but 
lu that of the world.'* The wording of bis 
edicts reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that tbe 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of bis palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
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reign there had been signs of new forces at work carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
on the borderland of India; where the inde* Bgypt and Eome, as well as with the Bast* 

C ondent kingdoms of Bactria and Farthia bad Their domination ended in the fifth centory 
eeu formed, and subsequent to it there were A.D. and a number of new dynasfies. of which 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greek- the Pallavas were the most important, began 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the to appear. The Pallavas made way In turn 
overwhelming force of the westward migration for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries te- 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which. In the first ceii- rnalned the most Important Deochn dynasty, 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthlan kings one bianch uniting with tJie Oholas. But 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. the fortunes ot the Southern dynasties are so 
The first of thise Yueii-chi kings to anrtex a 'Involved, and in many cases so little known, 
part of India was Kadphises II (A.D. 85 — 125), that to recount them briefly is impossible, 
who had bt‘en defeated in a war witli China, Pew names of note stand out from the record 
i»ut crossed the Indus and consolidated hi- except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
power ea-twaid as far as Benares. 11 is son and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
Kaniflhka (wiiose date is much disputed) left a stand against the growing power of Islam, 
a name which to Buddliists stands st'Ctmd only of tlie rise of which an account Is given below, 
to that of Asoka. He gi<atly ext«‘ndcd tlie In fact the history of modiseval India is slngu- 
boundari(‘S of his empire in the North, and lariy devoid of unity. Northern India was in 
made Peshawar Ins capital. Under him the a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D* 
power of the Ivusitan clan of tlio Yueh-chi not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
reached its zenith and did not begin to decaj that time, and materials for the history of 
until the end of the second century, concuir* ntly these cinturies are very scanty. lu the absence 
with the rise In middle India of the Andhra dy- of any powerful rulers the jungle began to 
nasty wlileh const rueted the Amaravati slnpa, gain back what had been wrested from it: 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious menu- ancient capitals fell Into ruins from which In, 
ments of pn ty ever raisc'd by man.** some cast's they havt' not even yet been dls* 

The Gupta Dynasty. tiirbed. and the aborigines and various foreign 

Early in the fourth eentuiy there arose, at tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty whleh proved fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con* 
of great importance. Its founder was a local fined to tlic Doab and the Eastern Punjab, 
ctiief, his son fiamudragupta, who ruled for It Is not therefore so much for the political as 
some fifty years from A.D. 326, was a king of for the religious and social history of this anar- 
tne greatest di«iiinetion. His aim of suuduing eliical period that one must look. And the 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was grc'atest event — if a slow process may be call- 
able to exact tribute fiom the kingdoms ot **d an event — of the middle ages vras the tran* 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- aitlon from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
arts and of Sanskrit literatiin*. The rule of Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the 
his son, Ohandrogupta, w'as <HiualI.v distin- formation of the new division of pure and loo- 
guished and IS comme morated in an Inseripf ion pure laigely renting upon a classification of 
on the famous iron pillar mar Dellii, as well as occupations. But this social change was only 
lu the wiitmgs of tlie ('hineae pilgrim Fa-hien a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
who pays a gieat tribute to the equitable | gion into a form which would include In Its 
administration of the country. It was not , embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
until the middle of the flftli cenrury that the »i« the country who were outside It, The great 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 1 political event of the period was the rise of the 
in face of the onset ot the* White Hun«» from 1 Kajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
Central Asia— and by 4S0 the dynasty had dis - 1 vas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared in 
appeared. The following century all over tin* 8th century and spread, from their two 
India was one of gnat confusion, apimn ntlj | original homes in Rajpiitana and Oudh, Into 
marked only by liie rise and fall of petty king-, the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central llima* 
doms, until’ a ‘monarch aios*-, in A, lb 606 ca-jlayas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
pable of consolidating an Empire. Tills was and binding tl:em together with a common 
the Emperor llarsha who, from Thanasar near{ccHie. At this time Kashmir was a small king* 
Ambala, conquered Noitijern India and ex- 1 dom which exercised an influence on India 
tended bis territory Soutli to I lie Ni'ibiidda. wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
Imitating Asoka In many ways, this Emperor other kiiigtloru of importance was that of 
yet felt no emharmssmeiit in paving adonition Kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— 
111 turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a gn-at wldch still retained some of the power to wliich 
public ceremonial.*’ Of ills times a graphic It had reached In tlie days of llarsha, and of 
picture has been lianded down in the work of wiiich the renown extended to China and 
tt Chinese ** Muster of the Xaw,*’ Ihuen Isiang Arabia. 

by name, Harsba was the last native paia- With the end of the period of anarchy, th6 
mount sovereign of N oit hern India ; on hi- , political history of India centres round the 
death In 648 his thione was usurped by a , Uajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards ' Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (tbs 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
and the icingdom so laboriously established was the capital, and so on. Kanauj fell Into 
lapsed into a state of InteTneclne strife whlct) 'the hands of the Kathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
lasted for a century and a half. the dynasty then founded by that branch of 

The Andhms and Rajputs. ! the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 

In the mrautime in Southern India the most famous in India. Later in the same 
Andhras bad attuned to great prosperity and | century tbe Chauhans were unltf d, and by 
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lltlS one of them could boast that he had coo were of comparative auiiuportauce» though 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the some great men appeared among them In 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
a hundred years old The son of this con of Ahmodabad, showed himself a good ruler 
qiieror was Prlthwi Eaj, the champion of the and buildtr as well as a good soldier, though 
Hindus against the Mahoim dans With his his grandson, Mahmud Shah Bogara, was a 
death m battle (1192) cnd>« th( golden age of greater ruin acquiring fame at Bta as well 
the new civilization that had been evolved out as on land In the South various kings of the 
of chaos, and ot tht greatness of that age Bahmaiii d> nasty made names for thems(lve>s 
there Is a splendid mcnioiial in the temples espcuiallv in the long wars they wiged on the 
and forts of the Kajput states and m the two new Hindu kiu,;dom that had arisen whieh had 
^at philosophical systems of Sankarac harya its capital at \ija\anagar Of importance 
(ninth century) and Kamamija (twelfth ecn also was Add Khan, a J urk who founded (14%) 
turv) The triumph of Uinduihin had been the Bijapur d\ nasty of Add Shahis It was 
achieved, it must be added at the expense of one of his sucetssors who crushed the Vijaya- 
Buddhism, which faurviv<d only in Mugadha at nigar d'i^nast>, and built the gn it nio“quc for 
the time of the Mahomedau conquest and which Bejapur is famous 
speedily disappeared there before the new faitb 

Mahomedan India Mughal Empire 

As one draws near to modern times it bo- 
Ihe wave of Mahomedan invad rs that comes impossible to pres nt aiiythiug like a 
eventually swept over the country di&t touclied eeihortnt and consecutive account of the giovith 
India, in oind, less tnan a hundred years after of India as a whole De^tached threads in the 
the death of the Prophet in 632 But the story have to be picke d up om bv one and fol 
llrst real contact was in the tenth c(nfur\ lowed loth ir ending and although the sixteenth 
when a Turkish slave of a IN rsian ruler found c ntury siw the first 1 uiop an settl meuts in 
ed a kingdom at Gharni between Kabul and India it will be cemvement lien to continue 
Kandahar A descendant of his, MahmueJ the narratKe of Mahomedan India ilrnobt to 
(967-1010) made repeated raids into the heait the end of the Mughal Linpire How Babar 
of India, capturing plates «o far ipait as gamed D llii has alnaely been t >ld IJis son 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in liumayun greatly extend d Ins kingdom, but 
Kathiawar, but pirman ntly oecuiying only was evintuilly debited (1:)40) and dri\en 
a I art of the Punjab Ludunng Mahomedan into exile by Sher Khan an 4tghui of great 
rule was not estiblished until the end of the jcipabiliti s whose short reign (luied m 1545 
twelfth century bv w huh time, from the little The Sur d^nast\ thus founded by Sher Khan 
territory of Ghor th u had arisen one Mihomedilast daneitli rten\ arswhen Hunia\iin having 
Ghon capable of carMiig out a kingdom stieteh stiatelud Kabul from one of his biotiiers, was 
tng from Pc shawar to the Bay of Bengal > strong enough to win bjck pirt of his old king- 
Prithwi Raj the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and dom Winn Uumivun di el (1556) his eldest 
Ajmer, made a brive stand against, and once son Akbar, was only Id j ears old and was ion* 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but fiont d by many rivals Nor was Akbar w»Il 
was himself defeated in the following jear s rved but his canir of conquest was almost 
Mahomed Ghorl was murdered at lahori uninterrupted and by 1594 the whol of India 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been North ot the JSerbudda hod t>wed to his 
governed bv satrips, was split up into what authority, and he subsequently entered the 
were praetkally independent sovereignties i Deccan and eaptimd Ahm dnagar Ihia 
Of these satraps, Qutb ud elm, the slave ruler grt it rulir, who was as remirkable for his 
of Delhi and JLahoie, was ttio most famous i ligtous tde ranee as for his military preiwess, 
and is remembered by the great mosejue lie died in 1005, leaving behind him a record that 
built near the modern Delhi Between his has been surpassed e^y few Uis son Jehangir, 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began ml who married the Persian lady Kiir Jihan 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov ruled until 1627 be (imathliig to an idminng 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- posterity some notable buildings— the tomb ei 
Ings, stand out with distinction One of these his father at bikindra part of th jalace of 
was Ala ud din (1296 i. nd), whose many ex .Agra, and the jalaet and fortress of Lahore 
peditlons to the south much weak* ued the ' ills son Shahjahan was for inanv years ocf u- 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to bt a pi d with wars in the D ccan but found time 
capable administrator Another was Itiroz to mike his court of incredible magaifletuce 
bhah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- lud to build the most famous and beautiful of 
tration was in many respects admirable but ail tombs, the Taj Vlahal as well as the fort, 
which ended, on his abdication, in eonfusion palaeo and Juma Masjui at Delhi Ih^ 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398 quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
1413), the kingdom of Ddli went to pieces and Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangzeb, in 16a8. 
India was for B^ven months at the mercy of the This Lmpe rot’s rule was one of constant 
Turkish runqueroi Taiiuur It was the end et Intngue and fighting in every direction, the 
the fifteenth century before tha kingdom, under most impoiiant of ids wars being a twenty five 
Bikandar ijodl, began to recover Bis son years’ struggle against the Marathas of the 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom Deccan who, under the haelcrship of hivaji, 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by became a very powerful faction in Indian 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, politics Bis bigoted attitude towards 
in 15:^, and there was then estabUsbed in Hinduism made Aurangreb all the more 
India the Mughal dynasty anxious to establish his fimpiro on a firm basis 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
in capital other than Delhi up to this date many conQueats, and on bis death (1707) the 
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Empire, for which bis three bodb were fighting, 
could not be held together, internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Kadir Shah, ! 
the Persian conqueror, who carrU'd all before i 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed | 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Marathas b(‘gan to make the 
most of tlie opportunity ollered to them bv 
puppet ruh'ra at Delhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mu glial Empire. There is litU(‘ to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Maraihas or by the British. 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1408 ivas'What turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
In the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Vicirois in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque— laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade moiiopoly. Ooa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and n’mains 
to this day la the hands of its captors, and the 
countless ruins of churchc'S and forts on the 
slioies of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to tlie Z(‘al witli wl ich the 
Portuguese endiavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend | 
their settlements. 'I’here w<'rc groat soldiers j 
and gri‘at missionaiies among tlu‘m — Al- < 
buqm'rque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But | 
the glory of Empire loses sonietliiiig of its , 
lustre wlien it has to be fiaid for, and the con- 
sUnt dram of men and money from Portugal, ' 
necessitated by the attacks made on then 
possessions m India and MaUya, was found 
almost intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, ' 
also tended to th(‘ downfall of the Eiisteru Era- i 
pire and when Portugal became indopeudeut { 
again, it was uneijual to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and Eugiisli. The 
Dutch had little dillieulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the ftcveuteentli century naval wars' 
with England forced them to relax th<‘ir hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French I 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch j 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of tlie Nutlicrlaiids. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth incor- 
porated the East India Company which bad 
been formed In London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
position had b sen overcome, notably in ths 


sea fight off Swally (Suvali) In 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold In tlie 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hugbli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterpnsc in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Bragauza stands out 
as a land-mark ; it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. CromwelL 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtainoa 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England’s right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
I Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by the general 
1 disorder prevalent in India. Accordingly, io 
1686, the Company turned Its attention to 
I acquiring territorial power, and announced 
I its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and creat(‘ and secure 

such a large revenue as may be the foun 

I iiation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
I dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made, in Bengal 
' against the depredations of Aurangzeb. The 
I foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not ba 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humiliat- 
I iiig peace had bi*en concluded with that 
‘ Emperor, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
I he Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better, 'riie union of th(‘ old Eairt. India 
Company with the new one winch had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful development followed: 
though Boml)ay was always exposed by sea to 
attaeka from the pirates, who had many 
atrongliolds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. • More than one mutiny 
took place among tlie troops sent out from 
England, r.nd rebellions like tliat led by 
Kcigmii in Bombay thrmtened to stifle the 
infant bettlemeiits. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To ct)pe with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was III thus n'spoct pt'cuharly fortunate , the 
long lust of Its 8er\aut», from Oxonden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Eaffies, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
; good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, ttie 
finest Empire-builders the world has known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Clmrles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much mure successful 
tlian those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Bussia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagoro t>o- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much moie 
was achieved, ns will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the Freaoh had acqoited a 
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•trong position in Sonthern India, wbich had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States— Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore— and a number of potty states 
under local chieftains. In the adairs of these 
States Dupiclx, when Governor of Fondicber- 

3 ^ had intervened with success, and when 
adras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Duploix wished 
to liand it over to the Niiwab of Arcot — 
deputy of the Kizam’s who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, howevcjr, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Kawab 
as well as the British attempts to reciipturo it. 
The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1760-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
lame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- ' 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- j 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix's officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
ower, and in return the Northern Cirears, 
etween Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years' war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. lazily, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, capturt'd 
Port St. David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Lyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to tiie 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more than oiico from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting th^ third 
French war iu the South they became involved 
in grave difficulties in Bengal, where Siraj-ud- 
Daula had acceded to power, 'J’he head- 
quarters of the English at Caleulia were 
threateimd by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
he miarched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to tlieir ships and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
and wore cast into the jail known as the 
*Mllack Hole." Prom this small and stifling 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson's squadron, recaptured the town 
(1767), and, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gore. The Nawab 8lraj-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab's 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans. 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against tbe Nawab's host of over 
50,000. Tbe result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Ilir Jafar was put on tbe throne 


at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at « 2 , 340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land ronnd Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Flasscy, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against tbe French 
m Madras and iu person led a force against 
the Oudh army that was threatening >lii 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1766 
to 1765 Clivp was in England. During his 
absence tiie Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Mongliyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue witli the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs duos, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal 
About 201) Englishmen and a number of sepoy** 
were masisjicred, but his trained regiment* 

I were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, anil 
' Mir Kasim souglit protection from the hiawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
1 mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring* 

' leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Muuro defeat ( d the joint forc<’S of Shah Alarn, 
th«‘ Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
I in the liattle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) return'd as Governor. 

' "Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, undtr the fiction 
1 of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desiH'd to purify the Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gams, and by 
I guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
, source 8. In muther n'spect were hia plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. Bu* 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
I d&U' from this second Governorslup of Olive, 
as our military supremacy dates from las vie- 
I tory at Plassey." Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he bad readjusted tlio divisions of 
Northi'rn India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which Hie English 
I n‘C(*ivcd the revenues and maintained the 
I army wliile tiie criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The pi’rforraaiicc* of his se- 
' cond task, the purification of the Company's 
1 stTvice, was iiotly opposed but carrum out. 
, He died in 1774 by ids own hand, the House 
I of Commons liaving in the previous year cen- 
sured him, tliough admitting that be did render 
j " great and meritorious services to ins country." 

' Warren Hastings. 

[ The dual system of governuKmt that Clive 
' had set up proved a failure and Warrcui Hastings 
I was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
! the reforms setUod by the Cimrt of Directors 
which wore to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in 8pit>e of the fac* 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly Im- 
proved tbe financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 be 
was Qoyemor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 177f 
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be ir^a the first Ooventor-General, nomhiAtedi 
uudec HU Act of ParllaiDetit passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the ' 
rebellious Chet Bingh and the Bcgam of | 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with liis ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuneoniar for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which his administration is justly famous. 
I’he recovery of the Maralhas from their defeat 
at Punipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states. 
(,)ne frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 1 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
Rohilias, who weie intriguing with the 
Marathas. In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Marat lia v/ars (1775-82) 
owing to tlie ambition of the Bombay Oovem- 
ment to place it« own nominee on the throne of 
tile Pi'shwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
tliat he sent over made amends, by the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the rapture of Gw'alior, for 
tile disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
wlieie interhrence from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as the flr'4 Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Uyder All 
and the Nizam — he found tlie Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against flyd<‘r Ah he bad to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote. Hyder 
All died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with hl« son Tipii. It was in those 
acts of Intervention in distant provinct‘6 that 
Hastings showt-d to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. Ho was succeeded, 
after an lnterr(‘gimnj, by Loid CornwallU 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil' 


large tracts of territory In lieu of payment 1 
overdue as sabsldlea for British troops, he then 
woo over the Nisam to the British side, and^ 
after exposing the Intrigues of i:ipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1790) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gallant death of Tfpu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, abd Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidenc) 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Oaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Baja of Nagpur- 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. Th(* Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Bassein which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the llaja of Na^ur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
' th( most successful of British campaigns in 
I India, Sir Arthilr Wellesley (the Duke of 
W'ellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories ol 
Assayc and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswari. Later operations, such as Colo- 
nel Monson’s retreat through Central India 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
• of territory made under Lord W'elWley proved 
so expensive that the Court oi Directors, be- 
' coming impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
«eeond time to mak<‘ peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India, 

, and Sir George Barlow earned on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a stronger 
ruler, Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
>eaee in India for six years, and to add to Brl- 
ish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new df’parture, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a tr<’aty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Ijahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the loyal ally of the British for life. 


administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Ciiininal 
Judicature at Calcutta. In I he Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the Dbtilet Col- 
lector and Judge and organize d the “ writeib ” 
and “merchants” of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. 'J'his* s>Ntem was 
subsequently extendKt to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is bettor known for his iiitro- 
duetlon, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Ijiiid Revenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended I 
in the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Sliore (Lord Teignmoutli), an experienced 
Civil Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 
in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to eiiange 
the map of India 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “ the Corsican '* 
In particular, were tlie enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties Id India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia by placing himself at the bead uf a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
taining from the Nawab of Ondb the ceition of i 


The Buceessor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira; 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurklias of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Oeht(‘ilony, wen* successful and the Treaty ol 
8agauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
Brllibh relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings, In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-X8) 
whk h was made m'cessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Patban or Roliilla 
origin, whose cliief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed tlie Pin- 
daris, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa ol Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Sindliia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compeUed Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per^ 
manontly secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and bis five years’ role (1828-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
I tbe captnio of Bbaiatpnr. The fonner opera- 
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tiuD wag uiidorcakeD owtug to the iOHOleut de> 
mands and raids of the Burmose, and resulted 
In the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bharatpur by 
Lord Combermerc ( 1820 ) wip<‘d out the repulse 
which General Lake had n'cnved there twenty 
years earlier, A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the Britisii intervention. 

Social fieform. 

A former (lovemor of Madras, Lord William 
Bontinck, was the next (iovcrnor-Geneial. 
His epitaph by Macaulay, sajs: ‘'lie abo- 
lished cniel rites ; he olTaeed huniihating 
distinctions ; hi‘ gave liberty to the expression 
of public Oiiinlon ; his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral charactt'i 
of the nations committi'd to his tliarge.*’ 

Some of his IlnaiK'ial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his widening ot the gates 
by which educated liuliaus could enter the 
service of the Gumpany, were most uiiiiopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sail, or widow-hurn- 
Inff, and the suppression — with the help ol 
Captain Sleemaii — of the professional here- 
dlfery assassins known as ThajH. In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years lab'r, Ooorp 
1he incoiniK^tenee of the ruler of Mysore forced 
him to take that State also under Britisii ad- 
ministration— where It reniamcd until 1881 
His rule was marked In other ways by the des- 
patch of the llrst steamship tlmt made the jias- 
suge from Bombay to Suez, and by his settU‘- 
lucnt of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of iustruetion in English 
and the vernaculars. Lord William Beni me K 
left India (1885; with his programme ol retornib 
un finished. 'I he new Charter Act of 18H3 had 
hi ought to a elo'-e the coramcreial business Ot 
the Coiuiiauy anil einphasi/i‘d tlu'ii position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By It the whole administration, as will 
as the legislation ol tlie r'Ountry» was placed 
In the bands of the Governor- General in 
CJouncil, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of .Agra. Before his retinunent Beii- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking tlie jiro- 
greas of roiisolidatioii since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General ot I’ort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Beiitlnek, and during his short tenure of olhee 
carried into execution hi.«!i predeeeasor'a measures 
for giving entire libert.y to the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

\llth the apiKuntment of Lord Auckland a.s 
Governor-tTcneral (1830-42) there begun a new 
era of war and conquest. Before lea\ing 
London he announced that he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prosp<‘ct of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
ings of good Government and happiness to 
millions in India ; ” but his admuiistration was ' 
almost exclusively comprised in a fatal exiu ili- i 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its tram | 
the annexation ol 8ind, the Sikh wars, and the | 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate i 
of India. The first Afgtiau war was under- I 
taken partly to counter the Busslan advance * 


in Central Asia and iiartly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shab 
Shuja in place ot Dost Mahomed. The latter 
objwt was easily attained (1839) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation ol tlie British. In 1841 Sir 

Uexauder Biirnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sir William Alaenaghtim snlfered the same 
fate in an interview with tlie son of Dost Ma- 
homed. 'i'iie British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Elphinstfme, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his army of 
4,>00 and 12,01)0 camp followers back towards 
India in the d<*pth of winter. Between Kabul 
and Jalialabad the whole force fierished, either 
at the liunils of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr. Brydoii was the only survivor who reached 
the Latter city. Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and w.as ptwsuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jalialabad. 
One force under Gen. I'olloek ndieved JalUila- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen. Nott, 
advancing Irora Kanilaluir, captnied Ghazni 
and joined rollock at Kabul (1842). I’he 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, aud the army returned to India 
leaving Dobt Mahomed to lAke undisputed 
po^^Bcssiou of his throne. The drama ended 
with a bombastic prodaniatlon from Lord 
Elleiiborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Sonmath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellen borough’s other wars — the con- 
qui'-.t of Sind by Sir ("liarles Napier and the 
suppresMOu of an outbreak in Gwalior — Were 
lolloWed by ids recall, aud the appointment 
of Sir Ifeairy (Ist Lord) lianlinge to be Govn- 
nor-Gi ueial. A soldier Governor-General was 
not una<*e«*pt!ib]c, for it was felt that a trial 
ol '•tree gill was imminent between the British 
and the riouaining Hindu power m liidiu, the 
Sikhs. Jlanjit Singh, the tounder of the Sikh 
Ivingdoiii, had died In 1839, loyal to the end to 
the lr» aty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years is'irlier lie left no son cajtHble of ruling, 
and the khaha, or central couikiI of the Slkn 
aimy, w.is bundiig to measuri' its stringth 
With the Giitish sepoys. The intiigues of two 
men, Lul Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supremo power led to their rim-iing the Sutlej 
and iu\.uling British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the t‘oinmaiider-ni -Chief, and the Gov- 
i nior-Gtmt ral hurried to the frontier, and 
Within ihn'e Wneke four pitched battles witc 
louglit— at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Ltihore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terras of jK'aee the infant Dhuh'op Singh was 
recognized as Rajah : Major Ihrary Lawrence 
was appointed Beslai^nt, to ’issist the Sikh 
Council of Rogenry, at Lahore ; the Jullun- 
(hir Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
WC.8 sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah. J^ord Hardinge retunied to 
England (1848) and was succeeded by Lord 
Dalhousic, the greatest of Indian procon.suls. 

Dalhousle had only been In India a few 
months wtien the second Sikh war broke out, 
lo the attack on the Sikh position at Chilian- 
WAla the British lost 2,4D0 ofilcerft ami men. 
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betides four anus and the colours of three regl- 
meats ; but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Comniander>iD-Chief, Lord Gough had rc> 
tttorcd his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutMJly destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a conseq^uence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under tiie two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time In Burma, owing to the 
Ill-treatment of British inereiiants in Kangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war, Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other ^ 
directions during Lord Dalhoiisie’s tenure of 
officis. His “ d(K'trin<‘ of lapse’* by wliHi 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continind misrule on the failure 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into praetkM' in the eases of Hataia, Jhansi, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male Inirs. Oudh was annexed 
on account of its misrule. I)a]housi(‘ left ' 
many other marks on India. He leformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
completed the great Ganges canal. He also 
di'tached the Government of Bengal from the 
'’harge of the Govornor-Gein'ral, and summoned 
represc'ntatives <ff the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the (iovemraent of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lilies 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measun's than those 
devised by his pr«‘d<’C('ssors, It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftlj 
folloW(*d his resignation, was bv many critics 
In England attributed to his passion for 
change. 


The Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1859, and in the following year the sepoys 
01 the Bengal army mutinkd and all the 
valley of tlic Ganges from Deliti to Patna rose 
in rebellion. 1'he causes of this (‘onviilsioii 
are difiicult to estimate, b:'t are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civiluation; in the spreading 
of falfM’ rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the coiiUdeiice the si'poy 
troops had acijuired in themselves under Bri- 
tish h'adership; and in tlic ambition of the 
educated classes to lake a greater share In the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was in tln‘ deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed iu civil work, and the 
Brilish troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalbonsie’s warnings, below the number he 
Qoniliiered eweptlal for safety. On May 10 


the sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomodans rose. From 
that centre the mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John liawrence and bis subordinatea 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 
the contingents of some of the great chieis 
joined tlie rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Delhi began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
*>ecupiod the Kldge outside the town. Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Heed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand ov(‘r the command to Arehdale Wilson. 
Ill August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab, In the meantime the 
rt'bel force, in Deliii was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers 
attacks witc frequent and the losses heavy : 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims, 
on tlie Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in Septemb»T the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom l,9fi0 were 
Europi'ans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possilile to advance the batteri(‘s on Beptem 
her 8, and by the 13lh a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve. 
Over the rums of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salkeld, Col. Campbell led his men and 
Nuholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By lughtf'jll the Brilish, with a Joss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
footliold in the city. Six days* street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson w'as killed at the head of a storming 
[lartv. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain HudsoUt 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in Naiui Sahib, the heir of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of Ills former 
profobsions of loyalty. There a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non -combal ants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
nnideniig only on tin* guarantee of the Nana 
that tiicy shoul<{ have a safe conduct as (ar as 
Allahabad. TTuy were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when tire was opened on 
(hem, the men b(*ing shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the woruen being mutilated and murdered in 
Cawnpore to which place they wore taken back. 

' Their bodies were thiown down a well just be- 
' for© Havelock, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the KeBldency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardshipi<. 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Oat- 
ram* was it'telf iovesteili wd the gMriaoo WM 
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not finally delivered until 81r Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fli^^hting continued tor 
18 roontba in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and In Central India, whore 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
againat the dlBlnberlted Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantla Topi. 

Transfer to the Crown. 


financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the coat of a war In Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the drain made 
on the army m India while there-organising 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Oribsa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Tlindustan (1868-9) — occurred, wldlc 
Sir John Lawn nee was \icoroy, and he laid 
down the principle for the first time in Indian 
With the end of the mutiny there began a | history, that the officer** of tho Government 
new era In India, strikingly marked at the out- | would be held porbonallj. reyjonsiblo for toking 
set by the Act for the Better Government of, ^very posbihle means to avert death by starva- 
India (1858) which tiansferred the entire ad- ^lon. Ho also cnated th(i Irrigation bepart- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. I under Col. (bir Ivichard) Strachey. Two 
By that Act Ihdia was to be governed by, and I ^onimorcial crises of the tune have to be noted, 
in the name of, the So\trfign through a Secre- sniou'^ly threatened the tea industry in 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen Bengal. The other was tiio eonaoquenco of 
members. At the same time the Governor- wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
General leceivcd the title of Viceroy. The that took place in Bombay during the 
European troops of the Company, numbering Vf'ars of prosperity for the Indian cotton in* 
about 24,000 officers and men ’wen — grtatlv cans* d by the American Civil War. 

resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the ^he Sliaie Mania, however, did no perma* 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- «ent harm to t tie trade of Bomba v, but was, 
Hshed. On November 1, 18.58, the viceroy I «»*th3 ollur band, largily reapimsible for tt^^ 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that (iueeii Y'^’tes of sphndid buildings bt*gun in that city 
Victoiia had assumed the Government of India, during the Governorship of Sir Jlartle krere. 
and proclaimed a policy of lustiee and religious Jotm Lawrence rdiied in 1869, having 
toleration. A principle already enunciated passt'd through < veiy grade of the service, fiom 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and i »» Assistant Magistracy to tlie Viceroyalty. 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted hord Ma>o, wlio bueee<ded him, eieati'd an 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen's Agricultural Depart merit and introduced the 
service for which they might be qualified. i ^yai-em of I ruvinclal Finance, thus fostering 
The aim of the Government was to be the b(uc- , self-govirmnent. lie also 

fit of all her subjects in India— “In their pros- laid Ibi foundation for the reform of the salt 
perlfy will be our strength, in their content- ' tlnreby enabling his successors t > abo* 

ment our security, and in their gratitude our' later-provincial customs lin(s, Un> 

best reward.** Peace was proclaimed in July »tapPJl> vast schemes for the di'velopim nt 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning by extending commumcalioim 

went on tour in the northern provinces, to ofeyiry kind were not carried out to tlv full 
receive the homage of lovai chiets and to assure bv him, for he was murdered in the eonyu l 
them that the “ policy of lapse ** was at an end. 'Settlement of the Aiulainan Islands, m 1872 
A number of other important reforms marked i hord .Noithfirook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to oxer- 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. ' bis abilities chiefiy in the province of 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the Anauee. A severe famine wbieh threatened 
Oovernor-Geiicrars Council, and the Councils Bengal in 1874 was siicei'Shfullv wydMl 

of Madras and Bombay by adding non-offieial «« by the orgamttitmn of htate relief and the 
members, European and Indian, for legislative i »mpoitation of nee fiom Burma. I he follow- 
purposcs only. By another Act of the same wa** notable for tin* deposition of the 

year, High Courts of Judicature were consti Gaik war of BaaocK for inis-govenunent, and 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of i for the tour through India of the Prmeu of 
India Wr. James Wilson was sent from England Wales (the Ute King Edward VII) ’The visit 
to bo BMnancial Member of Council, and to of the Duke of Kdinhutgh to India wlien Lord 
him arc duo the customs system, Income tax,, Mayo w'as Viceroy had given gnat pliMSure to 
license duty, and State paper currency. The those with whom he had come iii loiich, and 
cares of office had broken down the Viceroy's had csUblislud a kind of ptrsonal link b^ tween 
health. His successor. Lord Elgin, lived only Indut and the Ciown. The Prince of Wales* 
a few months after his arrival in India, and lour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) loyalty to the British Raj, and further en- 
Lawrence, the ‘'saviour of the Punjab*’ couragement was given to the growth of this 

spirit when, in a durbar of great magnificence 
I hild on Jamiaiy 1st, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
Sir John Lawrence. at Delhi, Queen , Victoria was proclaimed Em- 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence L%ton^**ha'^^mweve^%o*^ di 

rue totto>.k was earned out on the prln-|y^, *1 ‘'S 


Mfadxai and Bombay armies one to three : the ^ In Importing grain ; but the loss of life was es 
artillery was to be almost wholly European. | timated at 6| millions. At this time also 
Th6 fe<^of|faQlaatloo wai carried out in spite of I Afghan affairs opce more became prominent* 
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Second Afghan War. i tween EnseUin and Afghan ttoope at Penideh: 


The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Eussia and that fact, coupled with his 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Afghan War. The British forces advanced by 
three routes— the Khyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolan — and gained all ihc important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made wltli his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who liad teen 
sent as English envoy to Kabul, Further oper- 
ations wore thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Koberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Cliarasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D. Stewart’s 
victory at Ahm<*d Kheyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar. A pietender, Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of ptiace, defeated (len. Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar. 
He was routtd in turn by Sir F. Boberts who 
made a brilliant inarch from Kaiml to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between A>ub Khan and Abdui 
Kahman, but the latter was hft undisputed 
Amu of Afghanistan until his d<>atii in 1901 

In the laeantimo Lord L>tt(»n liad roRigiied 
(1S80) and Lord Bliion was appointed Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Govern me nt. Lord Kipon’s 
adrainist ration is memorable for tho freedom 
given to the Pi ess by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Pnss Act, for ins scheme of local sclf- 
governui-’iit which developed niuniciiial insti- 
tutions, and for Uie attempt to cxti'iid the 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over Europi'an British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or iiationahty of the 
pn siding Judge. This attempt, which en'ated 
a feeling among Europeans in India of gnat 
hostility to tile Viceroy, tmded in a coiuproinise 
ill 1884. Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of tlie Department of Reve nue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com- 
mission wi4h a view to tiio spread of popular 
instruction on a broader liasis, and the oboh- 
tion by the Finance Minister (8ir Ev»l;^n 
Baling, now Lord Cromi*r) of a number of eiis- 
toms duties. Lord Dufferm, who succeeded 
Lord Ripon in 1884, liad to givt' his attention 
more to external than inteinal affairs: one of 
ills first acts was to iiold a durbar at Rawalpindi I 
for tlie reception of the Amir of Afgliaulstan 
which resulted In tin* strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third j 
Buimese war became necessary owing to the I 
truculent attitude of King Thiliaw and his in- 
trigues with foreign Powi'rs. The expedition, 
under (hui^'ral Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without difficulty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagiri, whore he died on 10th December 1910, 
Hi« dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
to British India on the ist of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater Importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia, These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because o| a iJpWou wjilcji pcc^ricd bp' 


dariog the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain. 
War was averted, but the Fenjdeh incident 
had called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need. That offer bore fruP under the next 
V^lceroy, Lord T^nsdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdowtie’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengtliened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary miasure against the continued 
aggression of Hushia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
mi‘iit to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On tlie North-Eustern l» rout icr there occurred 
(1891) In tlie small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tion against tlie Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry uu the spot by Mr. Oulntoo the Chitf 
Ooninus&ioricr of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
coiimiandLr of ids escort, and others, were 
treaclicrousiy murdered In a conference and 
the esi'ort igiiomitiiously retreated This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brlUiantlv de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and tlu* government of the State was 
n organised* under a Political Agent. Lord 
Laiibdowne's term of office was distinguished 
by sevi'ral othiT events, such as tlie passing of 
' the Parlui military Act (Lord Cross's Act, 
j 1892), whic'h increased tin size of the Leglsla 
! tivc Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in tiiem : legislation aimed at social 
I and domestic reform among the Hindus: and 
I th(‘ closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
I age of 8ilv( r (1898). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded Lord lAnsdowne 
I in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of K». 2^ crorcs, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1805 the rupee fell as low as 
li. Id.) To meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
port duties were reimposed on a number of 
cominodltics, but not on cotton goods : and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The reorgan isa- 
[ turn of the Army, which involved the abolition 
1 of the old syblein of Prc'sidency Armies, had 
liardly biu*u carried out when a number of risings 
i occurred along tho North-West Frontier, In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral— which had 
! come under British influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Dnraiid had demaroa. 
ted the Buutlieru and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to bo res- 
cued by an expeditionary force. Two yean 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afrldls closed the Khybei Pass. Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) In which 40,000 
troops wore employed, and over 1,000 oifloors 
and men bad been lost. This was in Itself a 
heavy burden on tho finances of India, which 
vfap lnc^el^se4 by tbP sorippg Fldcspftre^J 
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EamlQe ot 1896-97 and by tho appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The mothocUt taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, In 
Bombay, to rioting, and eJsowlicre to the ap- 
pearance in tho vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to di'al. 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests caitic to an 
end ; but plague incTi'ased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one niillion. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
dlrwted his attemtion, only a few can he men- 
tioned here * some indeed claim that his great- 
est work ill India was not to be found in any 
one department Init was in fact the general 
gearing up of the adenmistration which he 
achieved by his unceabing energy and peisonal 
example of stnmuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Kron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
daiy were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tiibal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on slrategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact tliat in seven 
years he only sp''nt a (luarter of a million upon 
repressive measarcs and only found it necessaiy^ 
to institute 01 lO bloc kad(‘ (agamst the Mabsud 
Waziris) is the justifleation of this policy of 
compromise between the Tjawronee and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 tlie trans- 
Indus districts of tin* Puujai* were separated 
from that Province, and tog(‘tlier with the po- 
litical cliarges of the Malakand, the K.hyber, 
Kurmin, Tochi, and Wana wero formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, und(T 
a Chief ComrnIssiomT directly responsible to i 
tiie Government of India. That year also j 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the i 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the et tablishment ' 
of an understanding with his successor Habib - 1 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai l^ama 
of Tibet being pro-llussian and anti- British, 
it became necesFory to send an expedition to I 
Lhasa under Colomd (Sir Franeis) Yoiiiighus- ‘ 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor. 

In ids first year office Lord Curzon pass«‘a 
the Act which, m accordance with the re(a>m- 
mendations of the Fowler Coininihsion, prac- 
tically fixed tho value of the rupee at U. 4d., 
and In 1900 a Gold Ri'serve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viccroyalty are dealt, with elsewhere: chief 
among them was the Act of 1004 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free th(j cultivators of tlie soil from 
the clutches of money-hmders, ami the insti- 
tution of AgriculturdI banks. The efficiency 
of the Army was increased (Lord Rltehener 
was Commander-in-Chlef) by the ro-armament 
of the Indian Armv. the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In his relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
positiOQ aa partners in administration, and he 


founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to tho sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual least) of the Assigned Districts of Birar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
Tho accession of King Edward VII was pro 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903. In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord AmpthIU, 
Governor of Madras, having acti‘d as Viceroy 
I during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of B(*ngal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam— a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bltb^r and prolonged 
eritleihin. In 190.'> Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment r>l relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Di'purtinent of the Government, and 
being uiuible to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, tlie grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. it was a stormy heritage to which 
l^ord Minto sueeeeded, for tlie unrest which 
1 had long bei n notieeil develop ‘d in one 
directicn into open sedition. 

Outside Bengal attinnpts to quell (ho disallec- 
tion by tho ordinary law were fairly successful. 

1 But scarcely anv province was free from dis- 
tmlcr of some kind and, though recourse was 
I had to the (leporUtlon of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, special Acts 
hud to bt* passed to meet tho situation, viz ‘ — 
un Explo.^ives Act, a I*re veil turn of Seditious 
Meetings Act, and a ('riminal Law \m'*ndmeni 
\et vviueh provides for a niagisix*rml inquiry 
in private and a trial before three, judges of 1ii(» 
ifigi» Court without a jury. Conourrentlv with 
these legislative measures stops wore taken to 
•‘xtend reprt\senta(ive institutions. In 19()7 
a Hindu and a Mahoinedan were appointfui to 
tlie S«*eretarv of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed fur the first tifiie to the 
Viceroy’s Council. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 eariied this policy farther hv reconsti- 
tuting the legislative coimcils and conferring 
I uT>on them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
eiilaiged by the addition of an Indian merniier. 

AS regards foreign policy, liord Mmto’s 
Vieeniyalty wan distinguished by tho eonelu- 
fsion (I907) between Great Britain and Russia 
, f)f an agreement on questions hkeiy to disturb 
} i he friendly T“lationH of the two countries in 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistiin aui 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
bo undertaken on the North-West frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohinands; 
and ships ot tine East Indies Squadron wore 
irc.quentlv engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to chock the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mokran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Tjord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1019, HU first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India ol the 
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KlnR Emperor And the Queen* who arrived at 
Bombay on J)eeA»inber 2, 1011. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most 
magnifleent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
elndinst an annual ifrant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announc<'d. At the same cere- 
mony His Majest'v announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi : the 
reunion of the two Itcngals under a Oovemor- 
in-Council : the formation of a new Lieut<*nant- 
Covenjorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charg(‘ of a Chief Comndesioner. 

In August, 1013, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cnwnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahoiuc- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore ied to heaw loss 
of life. Of thos(‘ prc'irnt at the rift, 106 ^cre 
put on trial hut siibsoquontlv released by the 
Vieerov before the case reached the Si’ssionH. j 
and Ills Kxcellenev was able to settle the' 
mosque diifimlly by a eomprorniHo that was I 
oeceptabh' to tbi' local and other IMahomedans. ^ 

Still more serums trouble oeeurred In Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge- Budge among a I 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada I 
gave a for«‘tasU> of the n^voliitionary plans eii- | 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
In two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that | 
the “ Cliadr ” conspiracy was wuh'spread and 
had been consistently encouraged b' Oennanj . , 

Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy. 

Jn 1016 ford Chiinsioid succc.cded lord 
Hardingc, as Meerov. 'Ihe part played by India 
m the war was developed in everv possible w'ay 
Not only was the Indian Aiiiiy increased but 
the resources of the country w<'re developed with 
the lulp of the Idunitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for lOO millions of tin 
war debt. The share’ of India in the Imperial 
burden of th(‘ war was enndiasiacd in another 
and verj* signilieaiit way by her r<‘pre8cntatioti 
m the linpeiial War Cal)inet in London hv Jli'' 
Highness the Malurnju of Bikaner and Sir S. 
P. (lord) Sill ha. On the 1’ rentier, where theie 
had been niinuT<am though comparativeix 
alight disturbances in 1014-15, a puuiuve e\pt 
ditlon had to be undertaken against tlu 
Mahsuds ‘ 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, "ho had suceeedet i 
Mr. Oharnherlaiii as Hecretaiy of State, carnex I 
out the latter’s intention of visiting India. The j 
result of the visit was shown in the following i 
year when a report was issued containing 
what Is known as the joint scheme of refonn 1 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the , 
Viceroy. Shortly after this report there was i 
issued a report by the SjTi'cial Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr, Justice Bowlatt 
presided, into seditious crime In India. That ! 
report and the legislation which followed in 
consequence of it, together with the aunounee- 1 
inent of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agltatioL ' 
which had to a great extent been in abeyanei i 
‘luring tnp early years of the war. ' 

Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bomha> i 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com- 1 


parativeiv little affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by Industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which is 
supposed to have caused C.OOQsOOO deaths 
[during the winter months of 1917-18. Distur- 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive re.sistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the fiatvagralia Movement) which pro- 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
rarailel since the Mutiny. It is suffleieut 
here to state that in Ahmedabad, Vlramgam, 
Delhi, T.alore, Amritsar, Bujran walla and other 
places the crowd, by attacking life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, ptovokod a 
situation wliich could only he met hv the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding fuihjects and for the suppression of 
disorder. 

rA'aggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the llowlatt Act may be presumed to 
have had Kome infliienee on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and invaded 
B^ltl^h territory. 4mir Habibullali Khan, who 
had been loyal to his treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in Kebniary and, 
after a brief occupation of the throne by his 
brotlier NasruDa Khan, his son Amanulla bad 
been doelureil Amir. A sequel to this war was 
the renewal ot trouble along a great part of the 
North Western frontier w'here the trlbesmeD, 
wiu) had at first appean'd to be impressed bv 
I the Hntish siircesses, took tlie offensive against 
I our advance posts espeeiallv in southern Wazi- 
I rhton 'Ihe operations which necessarily fol- 
' lowed and the Severity of the fighting were on 
' a scale nexer prrvloiislv reached in frontier war, 

I and made the campaign of unusual length 

I 

The (lovernrnent of India Bill, embodying Mr. 
Montagu’s projtosals tor the popularisation of the 
I system ot Government, was passed in December, 

' Ihe next jear. 1920, more than any xvhich 
' precedetl it, w'as distinguished by political ngita- 
I lion. The cau^e ot this was in part the mdigua- 
' lion created by the lads disclosed in the report 
ioi the Hunter Commission on the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
‘timuius given to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms ot the Peace tn*aty with Turkey. 

Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty. 

The fruit*- of agitation were reaped in plenty 
!u 1921. the first year of Lord Heading's term of 
off.ee. Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon. 
Dharwar and elsewhere were folhAved by a 
rebellion of the Moplahs in Malabar which as- 
sumed tht‘ most serious proportions and necessi- 
tated luolonged military operation*. 

[t had been arranged that H. E, H. the Prince 
of Wales should visit India at the end of 1929 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post- 
poned ; and H. E. H. the Duke of Connaught 
came to India early in 1021 in order to open 
the new Councils. The Prince's visit took place 
in 1921-22 and was essentially uon-politlcal. 
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The eutliusiusm with which ilie I’rince was 
greeted during his tour was very marked. 
Blit simultaneously with the loyal display riots 
broke out In more than one of the cities wbicli 
he visited. But alter the imprisonment of some 
of the leading agitators in the '.ariy part of 1922 
the country enjoyed eoraparative quiet, except 
In the Punjab where the A kali movement umonq 
the Sikhs, which bad started as a puritan reli- 
gious movement, developed into a political 
movement attended by constant and wide- 
spread disorder. The enhanced position of India 
in the Empire and the position ot India as a 
nation entering actively into tlie work of the 
league of Nations, were emphasised during tlic 
year by the tour of the Dominions undertaken 
by the Hon. S. Sastri. 

The Salt Tax. 

Early in 1923 a great deal of criticism was 
excited by Lord Reading's certification of the 
doubling of the salt tax, under the powers 
conferred by the Reformed constitution, in 
opposition to the clearly expressed will of the 
Legislative Assembly, Objection was taken 
to this step, not so much ijecause an Increase 
in the Salt 'fax had always been looked upon 
as a measure to which resort should be made 
only in grave emergencies, a** because the finan- 
cial powers of the elected chambers, much em- 
phasised in the Montagii-t'helmsiord Report, 
were thus shown to be capable of restriction. 

Break up of non-co-operation 

Two causes combined during the year to 
weaken the position of the oxtreniipt', The 
first was the split in the Congress, the second 
the rise of communal feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The Congress split was 
brought about by Mr. 0. R. Das, who, realising 
no doubt that Mr. Gandlil had failed and it 
was unlikely that any other man would have 
greater success by a rigid adherence to his me- 
thods, declared in favour of standing for the 
Councils. 

The other cau.se was the disappearance of ihe 
surface unity between Hindus and Maho- 
niedans which Mr. Gandhi, helped by strong 
feeling among Mahomedans on the Turkisii 
question, had tenqiorarjly contrived. Tlie 
split was followed by the formation ot 
two paii-Hindu movements : tiie Shuddhi 
movement, announced bv Hwami Shraddhanand, 
which aimed at the re-conversion to llluduism 
of the Malkhana Rajputs and other low clas.s 
occupants of the fringe of Islam, and the 
Sangathan movement of which Pandit Malaviya 
was the sponsor, and which aimed at teaelung 
Hindus physical exercises and sword play, so 
tllat they might be the better able to protect 
themselves. These two movements greatly 
irritat^'d the Mahomedans, and during the year 
there were between filtecn and twenty serious 
Hindu-Mahomedau riots, occurring in all parts 
of India. 

Violent Movements. 

In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mr, Oandhi. The Babar Akalls murdered 
several of their co-religionists whose political 
views they did not approve, and the Akali Dal 
became a more definitely military organisa- 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Bhrines Committee. After a career of mis- 


government and intrigue against the neigh- 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 
Voluntarily abdicated. Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akalis turned him into a martyr, and the 
movement became sufflcieDtly formidable tor 
both the Akali Dal and the Shnnes Committee 
to be declared illegal associations. Many ar- 
rests were made ; but, owing to the lack ot 
unity in thj extrendst camp, an attempt of the 
Congress to secure all India support for the 
Akalis had a meagr,^ result. 

During the year there were an unusual num- 
ber of frontier outrages. Several officcra were 
shot, and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Ellis, after the 
murder ol her mother, and by hejr heroic rescue 
by Mrs. Starr. Coupled with the slow rate of 
progress of the operations In Waziristan, these 
(‘ontmued incidents provoked some comment, 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

Mr. Gandhi's premature release from Yerowda 
jail in consequence of an operation for ap- 
(lendicitis temporarily revived the drooping 
liopes ol the extremists, but any idea that he 
would organize another huge antl-Oovemment 
movement Avas rapidly shattered. The breaeh 
between him and Mr. Das steadily widened 
and the belief of Hindu politicians in Mr. 
(Jandhi's common sense diminished though their 
esteem for his character re,mained as high 
as ever. Moreover the feeling bet -ween Hindus 
and Mabom(‘danB which had suddehly appeared 
ihe previous year darkened the whole face of 
the country. With the abolition of the Khila- 
fat by Mustapha Keinal in March the mison 
d'etre of the famous pact between Mr. Gandhi 
and ilio Alia was destroyed and animosity no 
longer felt the restraint of political expediency. 
Rumours were frequent that some mysterious 
All-India iMahomedan clique was planning 
aggressive action against Hindus, and 
exdtemeut was brought to lever heat by 
the riots in the frontier Province, ihe 
t’uiijab, the United Provinces, Delhi, ('al- 
cutta, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
which broke out during the antiinin season of 
religious iestivals. In September Mr, Gandhi 
decided on a 21 days* fast, which he succesMnlly 
accomplished, partly as an expiation for his 
share in the bad feeling, and partly to draw the 
attention of the country to the urgency of the 
problem. Simultaneously a conference of re- 
presentatives of all communities, including the 
Metropolitan and other English visitors was 
called at Delhi to decide what steps could be 
taken to bring about a better state of affairs. 
The conference jiassed some excellent resolutions, 
but on the very day when Mr. Gandhi's fast 
ended riots again broke out, and what gave 
the matter a grave aai»ect was that the date of 
the riots had been predicted and it was commonly 
said that they had been carefully planned for 
that very day. 

Reforms Imperilled. 

'The year saw the final collapse of non-co- 
operation. 'Though Mr. Gandhi and a dwind- 
luig band of followers clung to khaddar and the 
triple boycott, lawyers returned to their 
practices, schoolboys and students finally des- 
paired of national educatioBi and the best 
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brainft of non-oo-operation followed Mr. Das | 
Into the Oonncila. The programme announced 
by Mr. Das was to wreck the Eeforms,/ 
and in this ambition he was reasonably near 
success. Obstructive tactics effected the 
resignation of the Ministers in the Central 
Produces and Bengal and left these two provin- 
ces to be administered by Governors without 
democratic help, but in other parts of India the 
Councils did well In the circumstances. 

Underground the revolutionary movement 
continued. A series of assassinations took place 
in Bengal, and Mr. Das incurred bitter criticism 
by associating himself with a tribute to the 
murderer of an inoffensive Englishman in 
Calcutta. 

The third attempt to cliiab Everest came very 
near to success. A height 6UU feet from the top 
was reached, but in an effort to aecomplish the . 
last stretch Mallory and Irvine were killed. | 
It was not established whether they had or had t 
not reached the top. I 

India in 1925 and 1926. I 

Id 1925 the extremists received a sad blow by I 
the death of Mr. 0. E. Das, leader of the Swarajist I 
Party. Ills death took the Party completely | 
aback, and the counsel of Air. Gandhi had to be 
sought in order to deal with this disastrous} 
situation. Mr. Gandhi sent an invitation to; 
Arabindo Ghose, a Bengali litterateur and repu- 
ted thaumaturge who since the assassinations' 
of 1908 and 1909 has been living on French ! 
territory at Pondicherry, to take command of 
the Swarajist band. Mr. Giioso declined with 
thanks, and the lot thereupon foil upon Mr. Sen | 
Gupta, a Bengali politician of whom for the rest 
of the year little was heard outside Beugul. 
From this point the falling away o f Swarajists 
from the old austere principle of ruthloss and 
irreconcilable obstruction proceeded apace. 
First Mr. Tam be, a Swarajist in tlie Central 
Provinces, accepted an Executive C.mncillor- 
ship from the alien Government, next Mr. Patel, 
a Bombay Swarajist, took the Presidential chair 
In the Assembly and expressed bis readiness 
if necessary to meet the Viceroy nine times a day, 
and then others in Bombay and tbe Central 
Provinces adopted the policy of ** responsive 
co-operation *' — a phrase denoting a critical 
attitude towards Government coupleil with , 
readiness in certain circumstances to receive a , 
lucrative iiost from Government. The politi- 
cal sky, in fact, brightened considerably. 

ludiiui ]vdili(‘a} history during 1926, the >car 
in which JiOrd Jrwiii became Viceroy, was a 
record of continuous improvement in the outlook, 
'i’ho Swarajists in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly proved to l>e of less account than In any 
session sinco tliclr first entry into that body in 
January 1924. Tlu?lr pn'stigc similarly dlmiul- 
shed in the Provincial lAsgislativo Councils, wbeix? 
they had hitherto enjoyed dominating power. 
Tlie i)roximity of the General Elections to all 
the legislatures in the autumn of the year filled 
them with tbe desire of some dramatic effort 
to (jatch the imagination of the constituencies 
and they consequently organiseil spectacular 
y walks-out'* from Uio legislatures. The first 
twk place in the Legislative Assembly. Every 
elfoTt short of physical coercion was employed 
«>y the extremigts to jiersuado or comt)cl the l*rc- 
sident, the lion. Mr. V. J. X*atel, formerly Deputy 


Leader of tlie Swarajist party in the House, to 
accompany the move by quitting the chair. 
Had he done so, there would have been an awk- 
ward constitutional crisis. But Mr. Patel refus- 
ed and the demonstration fell fiat. The same 
may be said of corresponding efforts in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. ' 

But tension between the Hindu and Afoslcm 
eommiimties, resulted in grave riots m 
Calcutta and in similar disturbances, less only 
in magnitude, in numerous smaller centres in 
Upp(‘r India. This increase of communal Irou- 
ble was directly associated with the propaganda 
carried on by leaders of political opinion in pre- 
paration for and in connection with the General 
Elections. The eleeticms themselves were mark- 
ed by no riotous outbreak ot importance, but 
they were fought on eominuual unes, not only 
as bi^weeii Hindus and Moslems but as between 
Brahmiiis and iion-Brahmiiis, and oil lines of 
local jHU’bonai and sei-tioual rivalries, rather 
than on the broad lines ot public iK)lic>. 

An important development during the year 
was the presentation in August by the lioyal 
Commisbiuii on Currency and Exchange of a 
report recommending that the functions Idtherto 
exercised by Government m connection with 
these rnatU'rs should in future be carried out by 
tlie newly instituted Indian iU'serve Bank, that 
tlu' Gold Standard Ees(‘rvc and the I’apc'r Cur- 
rency Beserve should be anialgamat«‘d for the 
purpose and that there should be instituted a 
new Gold Bullion Standard, with the rupee cx- 
cliangc ratio fixed at Ij. 6d. gold. The Guvt'rri- 
meiit of India, at tlio autumn s('ssioii of their 
legislature, lmraediat<‘ly afti‘i the issue of the 
report, aimouuc'ed tladr aect‘p1auro of the (Jom- 
mission’s rccoinmcrulation with regard to the 
exchange ratio and introduced a bill to give effect 
to it. 

It w’Uh m this V('rtr that the Koval ( onuuissioii 
on Indian Vgrinilture, under the eiiuinnaiiship 
ol Jiord Liniithgoiv, was apjiouited and made 
its first visit to India. 

Events in 1927. 

Tension l)etw'ei‘ii the Hindu and Mahomedan 
eoinmunities contiiiiieil during 1027 and was 
marked iiy 8t‘\eral outhreak.s of violemv which 
dr.‘w from H. E. tiie Viceroy more than one 
weiality prouounc(*ineut and an oifer to preside 
at a coniereiiee on tlu* subject it the leaders 
ot bhe two eoiniiiunities thought that any good 
puriKjso eon id thereby be served. More than 
one vain atti'mi>t was made, as in previous 
years to arrive at an agrc'cment between the two 
eoiiiinumties, particularly oti the most vexed 
questions ot cow -killing and music before mos- 
ques. Towards the end of the year Uie annonii- 
cenieiit was made in Parliament of a purely 
l*arliaiucntary Commission, under the chair- 
maiishtp of dir John Simon, to Inquire into the 
Govomiiieiit of tlie country, and tlUs aroused a 
stprm ot iiullguant i>rotest throughout the 
i*oimtry. TJie Lilierals joined in the protest 
mainly hceause no Indians were includetl in the 
personnel of the Commission , the National 
(kmgress, vvhieii passed a resolution in tavour 
of c'oiuplete national iiideiiendence, protested 
mainly on the ground that Parliaiueni had no 
right to determine w'liat should be the future 
fonn of govc*riiTUont in India ; and both tliese 
parties joined in proclaiming a boycott of tluj 
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Comniissioii. The MahoinedHiis were divided 
on the question, but the niajonty of them were 
opposed to the boycott poli('y. 

Apart from ix>litics and lonq diBCUBSions 
involved by the Keserve Bank Jiill, the year 
was memorable as one of disaster. Great 
hoods occurred in Siiid, Kathiawar, Gujarat 
and Orissa; a cyclone swept over Kellore; 
and a devastating lire took jjlaec in Pcsliawar — 
all making great demands on the resources of 
Government and the generosity of the ]mblic. 

The visit of His Majesty the King of Afgha- 
nistan to Karaciu and itoinbay, on his way to 
Europe, was made tlie occasion for a very 
remarkable outburst of popular enthusiasm. 
His Majesty, who was aci'ompanied by the 
Queen, stayed some days in Bombay and his 
replies to many aildresscs and his sermon m a 
mosiiuec, advocating religious toleraiu'o, created 
a great seusation. 

Events of 1928. 

When the year opened, tlu* proposed iio^cott 
of the Simon Commission was tiu- chief subject 
of <lis{'iission ; wiicn it ended tlie chiei subject 
was the proposed acceidance ol tlu* Nehru 
lU'port. 'riie iaulty maeliinery oi boycott, 
the tact ol Sir John Simon, the e\eiitiiai 
desire to prepare a constitution rathci tlian trit- 
ter away energy u]>ou a disen'dited policy were 
all responsible tor the ehnnge I'lic Nehru 
Jlcport was an answer to a (hallenge b.\ Loid 
Birkenhead, and both the AlJ-i*arties ('outerenee 
and the National (’ongivss decided that indtlier 
Parliament nor tlie Simon Commission slioiild 
doubt any longer what tli(' minimunr’ de- 
mandH of 'progressive Indian opinion weic to be. 

The Donoughiuore J<(‘|K)rl on Kidorins m | 
CVvlon has an indirect imiiortanee tor India * I 
the ianiitligow Bejiort on liuliun Agrieulture is I 


a document which has not yi‘t ree('iv(*<l the atten- 
tion it deserves. But more eoiitrovcrsial lias 
been the progress of tlie Butler Cominittt‘c 
enquiring into the relations betwem th<‘ j>ara- 
iiiount jKiw^cr and the Indian Htates. Alarmed 
by possible (h^velopments in British India, tlie 
Indian Prinec's niimdutiul 8 ir besJii' Scott to he 
their couns<*l, paying him probably tlu* highest 
legal tee on ri'conl. Sir lA'she was the author 
ol a controvi'rsial proiiosal tor a seheine ol 
federation l)etw'een British India and the Prin- 
ces The suppoit and publicity whhh the 
Princes rcceivt'd in Ixmdon eiu’ouraged tin* 
subject ol vaiious Indian States to jm'scnt a case 
ot tlicir own. 

Politkally, there have lurn many dangers. 
The iMiisants ol llardoli. refusing to jjav llie 
land ta\ on a new assessment and, at the 
in.stigatioii ot some prominent politu'al 
leaiierh, di'lymg constituted autliorltv, at least 
ree<*ived an ultimafuui from tlu* Governniciit, 
which compelled them to makr* a timely 
surrender. Tlie Govi'rnnu'nl of India liad t«» 
saerlhee he>eral \uluable Hills in the Legisl.iti\<‘ 
Assembly. 

Coiniuimal dislurbam-es were mmuTons, 
while th(‘ publication ol tin* Nehiu HejKirt 1 < d to 
unconditional opjiosit io!! liom the toJioweis of 
Mr Shaukcit Ah. But almost w'orse than eom- 
immalibin has been the industiiai disaftediou 
wliieli ])ar!il>sHl trade m Calcutta and B()ml»ay 
and in lk»mlia\ led to a jirolonged Miike in the 
cotton 111(1 list i>, and to the ugi> not'* which 
marked the end ol tlu* ytsir. Tin* end ol tlie M*ai 
saw’ an intensive ndieihon in Alglmnistan, tollow* 
mg several months alter tin* King’s return fiom 
Ins grand tour '!’he ahdieat ion ot King Ama* 
nulJali wa.H iollowed by a period ol elmos. 


The Government of India. 

The tnipnlse which drove the British to India torial responBibility in spite of their own de- 
was not conquest but trade. The Government sires and the insistent orders of the Directors, 
of India represents the slow evolution from con* Step by step the Company became first the 
ditlons chtablished to meet trading requirements, dominant, then the paramount power in India. 
On September 24, 1699, a few years before the In these changed circumstances the system of 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- government by mutually independent and un- 
chants of London formed an association for wicldy councils of the merchants at the Pri'sl- 
the purpose of estjfcllshing direct trade with ^dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
the East and were granted a charter ol Incorpo- ; iiamont intervened, and under the Kegulating 
ration. The Oovemment ol this Company in Act o jf X%7^» a Governor-General and four 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene-’ coiiflcillors were appointed to administer the 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Dlrec- Presidency of Fort Wlliiam (Bengal)i and the 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company supremacy ol that Presidency over Madras and 
on the East and West Coast of India, and In Bombay was for the first time established. 
Bengal, were administered at each ol the The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St. to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), ^ious consent of the Governor-General of 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- Bengal in Council, except In cases of imminent 
fiistlng of the senior servants of the Company, necessity. Pitt's Act of 1784, which estoblish- 
The three " Presidencies " were independent the Board ol Control in England, vested the 
of each other and subordinate only to the administration of each ol the three Presidon- 
Directors in Ensland. Governor and three conncillors, Includ- 

Commandet-in-Chlef of the Presl- 
Territorial Besponalbility Assumed. dency Army. The control ol the Governor- 
The collapse ol government In India conse* General-in-CouncU was somewhat extended, 
qnent on the decay of Moghul power and the i as it was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forcedffUnder the Charter Act of 1888 the Company 
the officers of the Company to assume terri-^ was compelled to close its commercial business 
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and It became a political and adminiHtratlve 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown* The same Act Tested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor" 
OeneraMn-Councll, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
pended over the subordinate governments. 
/After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
i Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
DO important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
/rhe Governor-General is the sole representa* 
tive of the Crown in India ; he is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible tor a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Governm<^nt in India 
are perhaps the most extensive of any great 
administration in the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 




estates whero the proprietor is disqualified 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems; It has the monopoly of the Kote 
issue, and it alone can sot the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates. It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one- fifth of its popn« 
lation. The distribution of these great func* 
tlons between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act qf 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made in the system of 
government in British India by the Govern 
nent of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
io their provisions as the Act itself — came into 
general operation in January 19^1, The Act 
was the outcome of an Inquiry conductf^Tn i 
India in thfiT winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
(mbodied in their Beport on Indian Consti- 
tutional Eeform issued in the spring of 1918. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-10, and 
which Issued their Reports in the spring of 1919. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make reccinmendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
Issued their Report while the Government of 
jindia Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Cgmofittee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Joint Select Committee in their 

turn issii'^d an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
2,Jrd December 1919. 

The Divisions.— British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration, ^n nine of the 
provinces—the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissta, the Central Provinces, Bunna, and 
Assam — ^the Local Government consists of a 


Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which w'as excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought Into line with it, 
\n Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive ('ouncil and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very demorratie lianehise, winch gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly adniluiste»’ed by Chief 
('Ommissioners, who are technicailv mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces. 


Dyarchy.— In these nine provinces thejaxc*. 


iMitive Government is a dual 

0U£Mta»JiUi|tX- ' 

nisin 




|ft Gove rnor. 

the organlsin con^ts of the G^weagcu? jmd 
his fTrnfilitlTn are appointed 

by theming. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
•* reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of arr ann^iifed hi m, 

bold office during his pleasure, and must be 
Mected mem bers of the Provincial Legislative 
Counml. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the adminiutration of 
“ t ransferre d ” subjects. 


u which 
me had 


The Object. — The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object war to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in Britirir India in modification 
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o£ the previous system under v^hich the Govcm- 
menta in India both central and provincial. 

B ived tljcir mandates from the British 

lament acting through the Secretary of 
:e lor India, the Cabinet Minister responai- 
to Parliament for the administration oi 
ian affairs. 

The Provinces.— Starting from the pre 
mise that It was in the provinces tliat the first 
Buhstantiai steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment. the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of Indlf 
and the Provincial Governments respectively 
in their administrative capacity. Ko attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though rot an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 

affairs of the provinces in general and 
of Individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will he established and 
rigorously observed w’hlch w’ill confine 
Intervention by the Indian Legislature 

In provincial affairs to « matters so 
specified. 

Finance. — Tlie “revenues of India*’— 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over 

administration of their “ allocated “ 
revenues, they have power to sup- 

plement them by rf;ising loans on the 
security of those revenues, and their 


right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. Tills deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
^hc eight Governors* provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguonsness and inelasticity of it* own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contri- 
bution. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Its. D8S lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Bs. 848 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Bs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Bs. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Bs. 15 lakhs to Bs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution Is in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and If reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility. — The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council Into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any “Governor’s provinee" 
to extend the franchise to women. The 
following table shows the strength and com- 
position of each of the Provincial Cour.clls 


Provlnje* 

1 

1 

Klected. 

Nominated a 

Officials. 

ind ex-officio. 

Non-offlelals. j 

Total. 

Madras 

98 1 

23 

6 

127 

Bombay 

86 

20 

1 

5 

in 

Bengal 

113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab 

71 

16 

6 

93 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

18 

U 

103 

Central Provinces 

53 

10 

5 

68 

Aesam . • 

39 


5 

53 

Burma 

78 

15 

8 

101 


Theflgurefi for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased In proportion ; e.g.^ if there are only 
10 officials (nominated and ez-ojfflcio) on the 
United Provinces Oonnoil, them must bo seven 


nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-ojffieio are the members of the 
Bzecutive Council, who are at present four In 
number, the statutory maximum In Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces! 
Tbese Ki^ecutive Copncils contain an equal 
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nun^bcr of Indian and Britiah memborfl except 
In Bihar and Oriasa whore two of the three 
inemhersare HrltlPhuifleialn. 

Electorates.-^The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 


special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves, Althongh there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a snificiently clear idea of the general 
position. » 


Class of Electorate. j 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class, | 

No. of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates of 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan .. .. 

j 42 

46 

Muhammadan 

1 31 

' 39 

European 

! 3 

5 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense of persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic descent). 

A 

2 

Landholders 

5 

5 

University .. 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

8 

15 

Total 

04 

ns 


Of the 94 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine those representing the University and 
Commerce and industry) an* arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area. The normal area for a ** Muhammadan " 
or “non-Muhammadan** constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) In the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns. Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides *‘lgbt 
separate constituencies, six ‘ non-Miiham- 
madan " and two ** Muhammadan ’’ the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Tliroughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general ciassiflcatiou of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests, such as Landholders, Univorsittes, Plan- 
ters or Commerce being described as ** special *' 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — ^Miihammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc. — being known as * general ** 
ronstltuencies. 

Voters* Qualifications.->The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and cor.'jequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations In the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 


ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measuretl 
by the payment of a prescribed minimum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all province's re.tiTcd, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular array are entitled to the vote, irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or property. 

Election Hesults.— A Parliamentary PaT)er 
(Cmd. 2028), put>lisho(l in J027, gives the 
tollowing summary of election results This return 
i elates to the third General Election whicii took 
place in 1020, e.xccpt m the ease of the Council 
ot Stilt e and the Bunna Legislative Council the 
oU'ctions to wliich took place in 1025. In these two 
crises the eiections were the second under the 
Act of 1019, because the Council of State hns a 
life-time of five years as compared with three 
years In tlio casi* ot the liCgislatlve Assembly 
and the Provincial Councils; and because the 
Uefonns were inaugumted In Burma two years 
later than in otlier provinces. 

The figures giv’cn for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who vottMl to the lumihcr on the electoral roll 
are, in the case of plural memher constituencies 
ni>proximate only, lii these constituencies 
eacli elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to he filled and tlm figiires are calculaiod 
on the a'tsumptlon that earh elector used all his 
votes ; tliat is, the liguro given as the miinher of 
electors wlio vot(*d is the result of dividing 
the nuiii]>er of votes jHdled by tiie number ot 
seats to he filled. 
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tlass of Constituency. 

No. ot 
Seat*. 

No, Ol 
Seats 
tilled 

UMtllOUl 

Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
iiateslor 
contest (*d 
Seats 

l^ereentaRc 
of VotcH 
jiolled to No, 
ot Electors 
in eontt'Sted 
Cori- 

atituencie«. 

Ter- 
eentago 
in l‘J23. 

(1) 

(V 

("*) 

(1) 

(.'>) 

((>) 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban .. 

0 



10 

fV) t)0 

00 

„ niial 

ati 

(5 

113 

4t) ."»P 

34 

]Muhammadan, urban 

2 

— 

1 

.50 7S 

.50 • 

„ rural , 

11 

;> 

21 

'>(* ,»2 

.52 ' 

Tndiau Christians 

o 

— 

1 i 


.50 • 

Jiuropean 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

A.nglo*lndian 

1 



OK 30 


Landholders . . , . 


1 

n 

OV Ki 

73 

Dnlveraity .. . .. .. i 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

.5.5 1 

riaiilers . . . . . . , j 

European Coiunieree . . 

1 

It 

1 i 

1 ‘1 


— 

Indian Connneree 

*' 

I 

1 s 

1 

07 8 

1 


'J’otal 

PS 

20 i 

' H)i 

48 > 20 

30- 


TOTAIi hlJATOUVri • 1,:577,1(W). 


(M the I7.‘? tor Mut\ 15 forl(Ml»(l then failtd toscfurc 

o1 tlu* iiunilH'T ol 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhaminadan, nvli.ui 

U 

— 

3.0 

3.5 50 

37 • 5 

,, ruial 

,3.5 

1 

82 

42 02 

30 4 

Muhamniailan, urban 

,5 

- 

1.5 

30 -.50 

30 • 7 

„ rural 

22 

3. 


38-32 

.)2-l 

liuropean 

2 


2 

-- 


Landliold(‘rh 

3 


0 

03-51 

38-5 

I'uiversitv 

1 

— 

.1 

05-7.1 

00 5 

European Conunerce , 

1 

4 

4 

1 


Indian Commerce . • . 

3 

o 

.5 

t»0 04 

08 C 

Total 

SO 

12 

208 

-10 -,5 5 

48-2 


Total I Ilkotoratl : 778,321. 


Of the 100 caTKliOatcs for oontofttpil scats 30 forfeited th^'ir hnviuf? failed to secure one- 

edghth of the number ol AOtes polled. 
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Clash of Constituency, 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
lillcd 
w ithoiit 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
cont (*stcd 
Scats. 

rercxjutagc 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Ivlectors , 
ill contested 
Con- 

StltllClK*it*f>. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(l) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

j (5) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Non Muhiuinnadan, urli.m 

11 

;{ 

23 

4.S-3d 

70 • 1 

„ rnial 

.r» I 

(i 

79 

39 -If) 

42*8 

Muhamnuidan, nrhan 


1 

li 

41 -07 

49*0 

ruial .. 

:5.j ' 

:{ 

91 

37-03 

32*4 

Lund hoi dors 

r* 

- 

13 

72 01 

82*9 

1 nivcrslties 

2 


0 

77 78 

76*8 

Enrol >ciin, Cemr.il 

r> 

5 


— 

— 

,, Coimneicc . .. 

n ' 

li 

1 1 

— 

91*2 

Anglo* Imihui 

2 

— 

1 

3.7 -8 

— 

Indian Coiniiu‘r(‘«* .. . 1 

4 1 

“ 

s 

91*7 

77*1 

'I’otal 

111 . 

31 

1 232 

39 25 1 

39*0 


Total Eli <’T(>u vti . 1 , l.s 4 .7H i . 

(It Un* 2il (‘aii'lKluti's ioi thr* oonE'stcd ,’»u forieitcd thtir tloposit. having lallfd to 

<vf('ni(‘ onc-eigiith ol ttu iiuinbor ot votfs jMiUcd 


United Provinces Legislative Council. 


Xon-Miihanmiad.ui, urban 

H 

1 

24 

4.> 79 

4«*7 

„ rural 

72 

.> 

I2S 

49 .i 

40-2 

Muhaniinadaii, nrhan 

1 


9 

12 01 

49*1 

„ rural 

27 

7 

70 

04*7 

54*8 

l-aiiopeau . . . . 

1 

-- 

2 

14*2 

— 

bandiioldei's 

(i 

1 

10 

77 0 

42*8 

[ nueisitv 

1 

— 

2 

71 7 

7 4*9 

( oniiiMTi'c, Emopcjin 

2 

2 

2 

— 

■ - 

,, liidiaii 


1 

1 

— 

94*0 

lot.d 

loo 

17 

228 

70*2 

33*0 


Totvl LiU'ionvTh ; l,r>hN,<J7h. 

Ot lla* 21 1 candidate'- tor tin coiitoted seat^, ,J0 loricited their dciio'jit, havinii iailtMl to secure 
one eiglith ol the muid>fi ot votv-.-v i»<»lled 


Siklm 

i.an<lhoider 

rniversity 

Coiniiieieo 

Industry 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


.idaii, urban 

7 

1 


72*0 

.59-0 

rural 

13 

— 

31 

73*0 

49*0 

lit bail 

7t 

— 

12 

59*0 

01 * 0 

rural 

27 

0 

02 

74*0 

52*0 


12 

.7 

19 

47-0 

38 • 0 


4 

4 

4 

— 

78*0 


1 

— 

2 

80-37 

1 84-0 


1 

J 

i 

— 

79 ■ 0 


1 

__ 

3 

80*03 

— 

Total 

71 1 

17 1 

172 1 

51-42 1 

49-3 


Totai, ELr-fTOK\TE: 702,8:)5. 

Of tile l:].') e.iudidates lor contest, ed seats, 19 forfeiteil their deposit, haviug fulled to secure 
one-eighth ot the number ol votes polleii. 
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Election restdts, 


Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Heats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contest-ed 
Scats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of fillcctors 
in contested 
Con- 
st] tueiicicfi. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

<ii) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

6 


13 

41)' 4 

46-7 

,, rural 

12 

G, 

hr» 

62- r> 

52-8 

Muliammadati, iirlum 

3 


7 

61-2 

52- 9 

,, rural 

15 

.> 

32 

04-5 

60*6 

European 

1 

T 

1 



Landholders 

fi 


0 

85* 5 

8i'7 

University . . 

1 


3 

85*5 

70-7 

Planters, i'iuroi»ean 

1 

1 

1 



Mining, indian 

1 

1 

1 



„ European . . 

1 

1 

1 



Total 

7G 

11 

1G3 

GO* 54 

52-2 


Total Kllo’iorai'ji 37J,hi8. 

Of tho 140 caudulaU'b for roiitostrd heats, 17 torfoited tlicir tleposith, haviii|4 failed to secure 
one-eighth of the niimbet ol votes i)oIU*d, 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 

Non-Muhammadan, uil)au 
,, luial 

Muhainnuidan, iirhau 
„ riiial 
Landholders 
Mining 

Oommeree and Industry 
Uni verbify . . 

X otal 

Total Klix^touate* I7u,02i. 

Of the li!r> miidnlatcs for eontchted seats, 12 forfeited their deposit having failed to 
one-eighth of tlie imiiihcr of \otos jKilled. 



0 

1 

2G 

58' 18 

56' 6 


32 

o 

7G 

58*88 

57' 4 


1 

T 

1 


65-0 


(i 

1 

14 

67-12 

:»6'8 


3 


7 

70' 05 

61 '6 


1 



68' 0 1 

83' 3 


2 

1 

3 

72 0 

71*7 


1 


3 

91 '3G 

93*0 


55 

7 

132 1 

61' 9 

57' 7 


Assam Legislative Council. 


Non-Mnliaminadan , urban 
,, luiai 

Muliammadau, lural 
Planters 

Commerce (European) 



1 


.3 

55' 3 

52' 2 


20 

0 

40 

3H‘83 

38-2 


12 

1 

2G 

53' 59 

49*9 

. . 

5 

5 

5 


— 


1 

-- 

ii 

92-1 i 

— 

Total ..1 

39 

12 

' 76 

44' 17 

42*1 


Total Elisctorate: 240,747. 

Of the 64 candidates for the contested scats, 3 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
One-eighth of tlio niiinbcr of votes polled. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Heats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Heats, 

Percentage 
of Votes 
I)oUed to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
st it uencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

I (2) 

1 (3) 

<4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Burma Legislative ronncil 


Oeneral, urban . . 

14 

1 

3«» 

40-0 

Indian, urban 

8 

1 

19 

51-15 

Karen, niral 

5 

3 

7 

21-0 

General, rural 

44 

3 

149 

15-0 

Anglo-Indian 

1 

.. 

2 

28-0 

European 

1 

1 

1 


(’omraerce 

5 

5 

5 


University 

1 

1 

1 


Total 

79 1 

15 

220 

16.0 


'fOTAL i:Li:CTOlUTr 1,S21,155. 


Legislative Assembly. 


Madras — 

on-M ithamtn adan 
Muhammadan 
huropoan , . 
Landholders 
Judiaii Commerce 
r>oinl)ay — 
i^<>n*>l iihammadnn 
Muhammadan 
European . 
Landholders 
Indian (^ominerce 
LenKal— " 

N oii'M uliammadan 
Mutiammada 
European . . 
Landholders 
Indian Commerce 
United l*roviiices- - 
JSi on-Miiharamadan 
Muhammadan 
European 
Ijandholders 
Vuujab — 

Nou-M iihammadan 

Muhammadan 

Sikh 

Landholders 
Bihar and Orissa 
Non^Mnliammadan 
Muhammadan 
Landholders 


10 

3 

3 

*y 

1 

T 

1 


1 

1 

7 

1 

4 

• • 

;; 1 

T 

.) 


6 

2 

6 


3 

3 

1 

, , 

1 

1 

8 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 


0 

*' 1 

0 

1 

* 1 

• • 

8 



" 1 

1 

1 


L»0 41- 33 42,8 

T Ol-O 52.6 

1 

2 82’ 0 41.0 

1 

1.) 1H’04 39.3 

10 39’:.1 33. S 

•> 

T :)i.2 

2 .. 94.9 

10 49*0 39.4 

16 40’ 48 39.4 

3 

« 76-1 24.4 

] 

16 51-4 43.1 

12 57-53 51.1 

i 

1 .. 29.2 

7 62*0 61.0 

1» 64*10 64.0 

3 52*0 53,0 

4 87*0 84.0 

17 52*3 42.1 

5 69*04 .55,2 

1 .. 67.4 
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Election results* 


Class of Constituency. 

2 ^ 0 . of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

X’ereentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
<’on- 

stituencise. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1923. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Legislative Assembly— 


Central Provinces and Berar — i 



1 



Non-Muhammadan . ..I 

\ 

1 

7 

7r> (if) 

41* 1 

Muhammadan . . . I 

1 

i 

1 





Landholders . . . ; 

1 



37- B 



Assam— i 






Non-Muhammadan 

^ 2 

1 


f)d* 40 

— 

Muhammadan . . . . ' 

1 1 

— 

.1 

r>2 i.{ 

41-0 

European 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 — 

Delhi (dcTieral) 

1 1 

— 

;} 

0 

30 0 

Burma — 

1 





Non-European 

H 

— 

4 

13-77 

23- 3 

European 

1 

1 

1 

I — 

— 

Ajiner*Merwara (CeiKTal) . . 

1 



01)- 42 

74- r> 

Total 

io:» 

31 

209 

1 4S-07 

41.9 


— 

J*ro\indal jtercen- 
tage ol \ utcb })()ilcd 
m contested 
COnstltUlMHSes 

"No ol enndidatfs 
vlio lorfeited 
deposit. 

Madras , . 



48-44 

3 

Bombay . . 



4«-18 

fi 

Bengal . . 



42 12 

0 

United Province's 



.'il -70 

1 

JMiajab . . 



02 79 

4 

Jfihar and Orissa 



.■>2 - ,’>7 

— 

Central Provinces and Jierar 



7.’> * 2 

— 

Assam 



54 ‘i.) 

— 

Burma 



13 77 

— 

Delhi 



(>:• 0 

— 

A jmer-Merwara 



00 42 

3 


TOT^fi KfJX’TORME: IJ2:»,fi02. 


Total NnuREu of Voters in Tonstituenoirs 8»r»,4:i7 

Numcke OF Votes PoLLi’D „ „ 401,r)7r> 


Women Voters* 

At the time of the clocfcions in 1920 women were enfranrhised In siv provinces. The follow- 
ing figures give the number enfranchised in each jiroviiice, and the number who voted, except in the 
case of one province (Assam), where no separate record was kept of male or female voters : — 
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A —Provincial Legislative Councils. 


— 



Ho. (‘iirolli'd 

No. who 
voted. 

Percentajjc 

]’ro\ incc. 


Ho. ciirollial. 

111 foiilchted 

of (’ol. 4 on 




1‘oiistitiu‘ncu’st. 

Col. 3. 

(1) 

Ci) 

(o) 

(1) 

(5) 

Madias 



i 00 ,675“ 

10, OKI 

Th-T 

iiornliay 


:iK,47H 

;17,«74 

7,4514} 

20-1 

riiiti'd I’rtninccH 



430,707 

4.114 

0-3 

Punjab 


j 

1.4,2hO 

1,100 

8*0 

Purina . . 


1 102,177 1 

100,117 

0,87.') 

1 0-8 


B. -Legislative Assembly. 



M.idrab 

.. 


JO, 170 

2,010 

22*1 

liombuy 

1 I*ro\iucfh 


4,104 

0,071 

2,H10 

■4,027 

34.4 

210 

12-2 

4-;) 

Pun)iib 


2,005 

1,217 

150 

12*3 

JJurnia.. 


5,1014 

Hut 

lecuided separately. 


Council of State 


Khctiun ol lU'i.*).) 


Plaee and Clas., ol 
CoilhtltlK'UO. 

r 

c 

c 

^ 1* 

Z. ® 

*- 5 
o — 

V 

c» 

2 

O 

C 

}< 

*0 

'c 

Blh 

Ol C 4-> i 

^ P ~ 

2:s.i-5 

Sts 

Percentage in 1 

1921. 1 

1 

(1) 

! 

CO 

(4) 

(r.) 

(0) 

(7) 

(S) 

.Madias-- 








Noii-MuluiTniuadun 

4 


7 

2,550 

2.1. >7 

81 0 

w 

Muliarnmadau 

I 





J22 

92 0 

(51 

Bombay - 








Non-Miiluuninadan 

;; 

_ 

(3 

1,27n 

320 

2(5 0 

.3.4 

Muharnuiadun 

1 



4 

115 

103 

02*0 


,, (Sind) . 

1 

1 

1 





Chamber ot Cuinnu roe 

1 

1 

! 


_ . 




iieriKal — 








Mast : Nun-Muhaminadan 

I 

1 

1 

:>i)u 


_ . 


est : ,, 



4 

SeSj 

4535 

78 5 

[ (57 

Mast . Miihaiuinadari 

T 

-- 

1 

.5s‘{ 

3.58 

(31 0 

> 

Webt : „ 

1 


4 

201 

1(52 

8.4 0 


( hamlier ot Coniineiie . j 

I 

1 j 

1 

137 





Cmtod ProMiices- - 


1 






Noiihern . Nou-Muliani- 








inudun. i 

1 


4 1 

8S<,I 

5 ‘>7 

(30 *0 

) 

4 Vntml : „ 

1 

1 

1 

<537 




[ 52 

Southern ,, 

I i 

-- 1 

.3 

1 17.5 

831 

.5(3*0 


l}ast : Muhannnadaii 

1 

1 

1 

201 




West : 

1 



%> 

203 

227 

77*0 



Bnn)ab~- 








Noil- Muhammadan 

1 

1 

1 

, 1 .038 




4(3 

.Muliaminadau 

1 


2 

1.0S2 

71.5 

(3(5 0 

04 

Sikh 

Ibhar and Orissa — 

1 

— 

2 

.519 

370 

1 73-0 


Non-Muhammadan 

;> 



S 

J,070 

1 ,.5()0 

70*0 

50 

Muhammadan 

J 



- 

422 

350 

83*0 


Central Provinces : Oenrral . 

1 



4 

43(32 

477 

70 '0 

25 

Ocrar: Ocneral 

1 

3 

1 

402 




: Muhammadan 

Burma — 

1 

1 

3 

71 


— 

‘ 58 

tleueral 

1 



w 

15,480 

7(34 

5*0 

35 

t'hamhcr of Commerce 

i 1 

3 

1 

(50 




Total . 

34 

10 

70 

i 32,12(3 

0,701 

34*0 

55 
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POWEfiS OF PROVINCIAL 

Id origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and iioiuhay, ol the Governor) with 
his JExecntlve Council. “ for the purpose of 
legislation.*’ Wlicn met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
“ additional membeis,” at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of tlic discussion of the parti- 
cular legislativo measuic which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legisiative measures, lii course of time the 
number of " additional ” memhm. and the 
proportion of these who were non-official In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-official mem- 
bers, and the functions of tlie Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general ' 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing I 
the budget proposals of tlie Executive Govern- | 
ment. This extension of the powers of tlie 1 
Councils was in the main the result of the *' Mor- 
loy-Minto Act '* of 1909. Tim Indian Councils ! 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide the Council upon It. | 
Lord, Morley's Act went further and provided , 
that notwitiistandiiig the ic^inis of the Indian ' 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
l.owers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Govornrnent might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of qiios- 1 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as , 
might be linimsed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Coiineilsto vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussiem. 
Tlie other results of tlie Act of 1909 wert 
definitely to recognise tlie jirmciple of election 
as the means of selecting non-oflici;il members 
of all Councils (although the method adojited 
was mainly that of indirect election), a considiT- 
ablo increase in the number of botli non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not , save in out 
province, an elected) majority. A further iinpoit- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morlcy-Miiito 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General , and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as w'cre then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System. — But although the LegUativc 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 1 
Legislative Council, existed in 1019 in nim' I 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and j 
more representative cliaracter and a large shaic 
of the nonnal functions of a legislative assembly I 
aa generally understood, they still remained in ' 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 1 
aecreUona to the Executive Government of tlie j 
l^rovinces for the purpose of advising on, and | 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

] enacting, legislation. It is true that the non- 
I ofiUcial clement In the Provincial Councils as 
! constituted by Lord Morley's Act of 1909 had 
acquired a considerable measure of contiol over 
I legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the iion-ofilcJal members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control, oven in tiie sjihcrc 
of legislation, can hardly bo described as definite 
pf pillar control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were — 

<%) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold ) supplies ; 

(11) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(Hi) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the ciover- 
nor’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their eommencc- 
ment is tlic right to elect their own President; 
At the outset tlie President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start evew Council has 
an elected Deputy President. Tlu! Governor 
(who formerly was cx-ojfico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
<*ormectioij with its proceedings. The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufllcient impoitance to require a detailed ex- 
])lauatioii of its scope, which can best be givi n 
I in the terms of the Act itself (section 72l)). 

72d— ( 1) The provisions contained in thi‘‘ 
section feliall have effect with respect to business 
j and procedure in governors' legidativc councilb. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of Uie province shall bo aid in tlie foim 
td a statement before the council in cacl, year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provineJal revenues and 
[ other irioneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council m the form of demands 
I for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
I its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
01 the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tjoii of any of the ilems of e.xpenditure of which 
the grant IS composed : — 

I Provided that — 

I (a) the local government siiall have power, in 
relation to anv sucli demand, to act as if it had 
1 been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
I holding of such assent or tb« reduction of the 
I amount therein referred to, if tlie demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and i»he governor certifies 
tliat the expenditure iirovided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res- 
poiihibllity for the subject ; and 

{t) the governor shall have power in cases of 
nueigency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be In his opialoti necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(e) QO proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpo^ 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor* communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-Bcctlon shatl 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure ; — 

(i) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govern- 
ment to the Ooveruor-Gonoral in Council ; and | 

(it) Interest and sinking fund charges on ! 
loans ; and 

(tit) Expenditure of which the amount is , 
prescribe by or under any law ; and 

(iv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint* 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(V) Salaries of Judges of the high court ol the 
province and of the advocate-gcneral. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys docs or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall bo final. 

Executive and Legis]ature*—In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. The 
dual character of tlie former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved " and 
“ transferred “ categories. The rules under tlie 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important ot 
which are Local Self-Governiiieiit, Mixlical Ad- 
ministration, Ihiblic Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries. 
The “ reserved *’ subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ’’ (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral “) subjects which are not transferred. 


these factors, wiiile they will doubtless lend to 
constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its declsionb in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obs^e the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support ol Parliament 
and. in the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different, 

I Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the Britlsii elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to tile eiectorand the legislative Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of udmiiilstratJon are grouped into portfolios, 

I and just as each member of Uie Executive 
I Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
, a cpccifled list of “ reserved '* subjects or “ de- 
partments," so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments" which are 
included in his portfolio. But his responsibility 
Mes, not . as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he is an elected member and from which he is 
I selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds office during the Gover- 
nor'a pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, b’rt also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 


Machinery. — ^No cliange has been made by 
the Act of 1919 in the niachiticry and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council ; 
decisions arc taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with It. For such decisions the Governor in 
Connell remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parlianiciit, and on ques- 
tions of legislation andsupply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the J^eglsiatlve Council. But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor la the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
lerred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
thoii colleagues iu the Executive Couueil. But 


of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free irom the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved " subjects. It is thus 
withiu the power of tlie Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration ol transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
its mandate ; and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector iu virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote. 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before it can be accepted as literally 
accurate, for, tcchniCHliy, the authority ciiarged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is "the Governor acting tvUh Ministers 
appointed under this Act," not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is ciiarged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and trauquUUty of bis province, 
and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy iu its administration 
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which, in his Judgment, was incompatible I 
with the maintenance of peace and tranquillity: 
yet the powers of control vested in the Lcgis« 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly neat, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
frCbdom. ** If after hearln*? all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, ” Ministers should 
** decide not to adopt ids advice, then in the 
” opinion of the Committee the Governor should 

ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 
” fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
*Mt may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“ vote any particular piece of legislation. It 
” is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
** countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
“acting with the approval of a majority ot the 
“Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
* the realisation of responsibility.” 

Provision of Funds. — The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu* 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively 1o be settled by rules, 
merely providing tliat rules may bo made ” for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ‘ administration * the 

administration oi transferred subjects by the 
“Governor acting with Ministers Probably 
the best desci^ption available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
matter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an ** order 
of allocation ” or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes* The passage Is as 
follows : — 

“The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two sides 
Of the provincial governments. They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable giye*aiid'takc, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circums* 
tances, become the cause of much fric- 


tion in the provincial government, and theV 
are of opinion that the rules govermng tne al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible. They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
hla first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects widch 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council. The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion. that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should bo allocated to 
reserved and certain souibcs to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances. If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority a« the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
CDminittee are oi opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreemeui 
which both Bides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different exiieudituro heads 
1 u the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Oominlttce desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in tliis matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the coininoii good the work of the 
other, hut not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of reserved subjects; hut the other hand 
the Executive Council should be lielplul to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the do- 
pojibmeuts entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.” 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


The structural changes made by the Act of tution in a much more enlarged representative 
1919 in the system of government outside t and independent form of the central legisla- 
the nine “ Governors provinces ” are of ' ture. It has already been observed that this 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 1 bodies in India, the Goverpjon-Gcrieral’s Exe- 
considcreble modification of the relationship A outive Council with the addition of CWtaiu 
hitlierto subsisting between the Provincial ■“additional members” appointed to assist 

Governments on the one hand and the Govern-" ’ 

ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
the appointment of more than six members 
of the Govemor-Generars Executive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that thr eg of wie mhara 

th^ 


01 

size 


the Execute Goundl in the formulation 
legisIaflbK jDospItbTts stead > growth in 8i_, 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of ” addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i.c., the Executlvce 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of ' 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has on. 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislatuie, 
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aa it la now called, which haa become, like the 
Legii»latlve Council lu a Gpj.QmQr's province 
legislature with aUrJEEa. inherent powers 
ordinarily attribnteg rto such a body save such 
as are speoiflcally "wKEfielcrby the te^ma of 
the Act. It conaiata of two Clianibera. The 

Cou nc i l of StatT *^ bbhtAih fl xh embers. of 
whom are ejected (includlHlfone member 
to reprdSbsSr'TJWBr, who. though technically 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and Jlii. nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials. The 

Legislative Assembly*' consists of 144 
members, of whom JibL are elected (including 
in the case of tiie Council of State, one Berar 
member, who, though actually elected, is tech* 
nieally a nominee). Of tfro 40 -nominated 
jupinlicrs, 26 are re quired to W offic ials. Q’he 
moriibers oT thh GS^Pro(5r-CBlli:‘rBrB'’TiXCCutive 
(*ouuciI arc not ex-oifficio members of either 
Ohamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in tlie Chamber of which he Is a mem* 
her. Any member of the Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber. 
The nf the Upper Chamber is a 

nominee M the Governor-General, as also, for the 
tlrst four vears after the constitution of the 
Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after tliat period the Lower 
Chambe/ is to elect Its own President, and It 
elects its own Dei/uty-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five and of each Logislativ^-Assembly 

but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dissolved at any time by ihc 
Governor-General. 

Eleclion.—The method of election for 
both Chambers is direct, and although the 
number of electors Is considerably amaller than 
lor the Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Art of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
ature which no longer exists. Generally speak- 
ing, the elect oral scheme for the Lower C'hamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial (’ouncils already described, except that, 
fitsilii, the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently fof candidates) is higher 
m order to olitain manageable oojstituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly , 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provincial Council. The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis; 
that is a fixed number of tlie elective seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
01 each province, and these representatives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 


The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats : — 


Madras . « 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 


Legislative 

Council 

Assembly, 

State. 

. 16 

5 

. 16 

6 

17 

6 

. 16 

5 

. 12 

4 


12 a 

6 2 

4 1 

4 2 

1 

104 34 


Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it Is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for tlie administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis> 
sioner). 

The Franchise. — Tlie general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act to 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for elec- 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that.a 8ele(}t- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seata in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same in 
each province, mvtatis mvtandU, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon. 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly. The concern of 
the framers of tlie Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximaliug to a " Senate 
of Elder Statesmen " and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
trqe. revising Ciiamber. With this object, 
in audition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — ^thc rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of soma past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ** sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supplies for the Central Government 


Bihar and Onssa 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Delhi 
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But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step In that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces, and as consequently 
the Executive Oovernment of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and j 
Parliament, It follows that the powers conferred I 


on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted In their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 

structural changes 


The Act makes 
in the part played by the I p di a OiB fie in 
the administration of Indian ^affal'-s. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the memberi 
of the Secretary of State* a Coun cil, and some] 
relaxatio]^"lIffViBniBe!!‘illad^ Inthe statutory 
rigidity whicli formerly bound their procedure* 
Etnd that of the Office in general. But provi- 
dons now exist which will undoubtedly as time 
f^ocB on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now constituted. A. High 
Doiumissioner for Jpdia has bean appointed for 
the purpose of tiking oyer, as the direct agent 
:»f Wie 'Government 6f India, that portion of 
India Officer functions which is of the nature of 
igency, as distinct from administrative super- 
irisioii' and ^eontrol. The process of separation 


I ndia n students in England. Concurrently 
wt^IKiS^Ch ang o , i t-irnow possible to^^ifjflOL- 
from British revenues the QA|j|];{gs iitthft Secre- 


of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which is attributable to the exorcise of its ad., 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
functions. 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
It exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the aalarios of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses In the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues. 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 


^f staff and functions for the purpose of thisJ was the only basis for settlement, and for five 


iransfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, bul 
a substantial beginning has been made by band 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com' 

I misaioner the large departmfents which arc con 
eemed with the o rdering ^p p p!y oLatorea 


years from 1920-21, the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
]U4v5yMr which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0001,, 


and 8tatidtI8f?”'f?l" ^vernment * which has for some years been made by the 

liidia, -With the pay ment of pensions to Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
1 of Indian ’servICW^Slffent in result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Ingdom, and TfMl of Commission. 

THE FUTURE. 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions are 
essentially transitional. It is intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution, 
but to make such changes in the taw as 
will enable ** the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in British India ^s 
an integral part of the Empire/* This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed In its Preamble 
but although the Preamble finds no place in the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that law 
now contains provision for the appointment, 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law in its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
” for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of^^ovemment, the growth of edu- 
cation, and the development of representative 
Institutions in British India, and matters con- 
nected therewith,” and such a Commission, when 
appointed, is directed to ” report as to whether 
it is desirable to establish the principle of res- 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible governraont 
then existing ” in British India. 

Statutory Commission appointed. — On 

November 8, 1927, the Prime Minister (Mr, 
Baldwin) made the following statement in tiic 
House of Commons, announcing the apjiolnt- 
inent, personnel and programme of the Btotiitory 
Commission on Indian Eeforms. 

” As the House will remember, one of the pro- 
visions (x>ntaiued in the Indian Ketorins Act 
of 1919 required, "at tlie expiration of ten 
years after the passing ” of that Act, the 


appointment, with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament, of persons to be a Com- 
mission to inquiio into the working of the 
Indian Constitution and to consider the 
dcsiraidlity of establishing, extending, modify* 
ifig, or restricting the degree of responsible 
government then existing there. The Govern- 
ment have decided, for v.ariouB reasons which 
1 need not now specify that it is desirable to 
anticipate the date (Ueccinhcr, 1929) coii- 
tcmplabHl hy the Act, and to appoint tiUs most 
im])ortaut Iloyal Commission lorthwith. 

Balancing the various considerations and en- 
deavouring to give due weight to each. His 
Majesty’s Government have decided upon the 
following procedure : — 

(a) 1'hey propose to recommend to His 
Majesty that the Statutoiy Commission should 
be composed as follows : — 

Tbe Right Hon. Sir John Simon, K.C.V.O., 
K.(h (Chairman). 

Viscount Burnham, G.O.M.G., C.H. 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 

The Hon. £. C. G- Cadogan, <\B. 

The Right Hon. Stephen Walsh. (It was 

subsequently announced that owing to ill-heaith, 
Mr. Walsh would be unable to serve and Mr . 
Vernon Hartshorn was nominated in his 
place.) 

Colonel the Right Hon. G. R. Lane-Fox. 

Major €. R Attlee. 

These names will be submitted to both 
Houses In liesolutions. 
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(ft) Hie Majeftty*8 Government cannot, of 
course, dictate to the Commission what pro- 
cedure it shall follow but they are of opinion 
tltat its task in taking evidence would he 
greatly facilitated if it were to Invite the Central 
Indian legislature to appoint a Joint Select 
Committee chosen from its elected and nomi- 
nated unofficial members, whicii wouhl draw up 
its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examinatiou In such 
manner as the latter may decide. The CJom- 
mittee might remain in being for any oonsulta- 
tion which the Commission might desire at 
subsequent sttiges of the inquiry. It should 
be clearly understood that the purpose of 
this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of 
the Oommission in hearing other witnesses : 

(c) His Majesty’s Government suggest that 
a similar procedure should be adopted with the 
Provincial Legislatures : 

(d) The vast area to be covered may make 
it desirable that tlie task of taking evidence 
on the more purely administrative questions 
involved should be undertaken by some other 
authority which would be in the closest touch 
with the Commission, ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment suggest that the Commission on arrival 

PERSONNEL A 


In India should consider and decide by what 
machinery this work may most appropriately 
I be discharged, this will not, of course, debar 
the Ciommission from the advantage of taking 
evidence itself upon these subjects to what- 
ever extent it may think desirable ; 

(e) When the Oommission has reported and 
1 11 8 report has I)een examined by the Govern- 
ment of India and ills Majesty’s Government 
It will Ui the duty of the latter to present 
I proposals to Parliament. But it is not the 
iiitentioii of his Majesty’s Government to ask 
I Parliament to adopt these proposals without 
first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion 
' of different scjhoola to contribute its view upon 
I them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
' Parliament to refer tliese proposals to considera- 
tion by a Joint Committee of both Houses and t o 
facilitate the presentation to that Committee 
' Iwth of the views of the Indian Central Legia- 
I iaiure by delegations wlio will be Invited to 
' attend and confer with the Joint Committee and 
also of the views of any other bodies whom the 
Joint l^arliamentary Committee may desire to 
consult. 

The ante-dating of the Commlssiou Involves 
an amendment of the Act, and a Bill to this 
end will be introduced at once.” 

HD PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the Executive ” 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Land ; Homo ; Finance; Commerce; Industries 
and lAbour : Law. The Viceroy acts as his 
own member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways are administered by a Chief Cominlasloner, 
vkith the assistance of a Kailway Board ; and 
arc for administrative purposes grouped under 
the ssgis of the Commerce Department. The 
Commander-in-Chlcf may also be and in 
practice always is, an “ Ordinary mem- 
ber of the Council. He bolds charge of the 
Army Department. The Oovemors of Madras. 
Bombay and Bengal become “extraordinary** 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints; 
in practice it moots only in Delhi and Simla. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in tbe position of 
a Minister of State, and has tbe final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question o! special Importance, 
and any matter In which It is proposed to 
over- rule the views of a liocal Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
to the latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet— ordinarily 

THE DIVISION 

^ The keynote of the scheme is effective pro- 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
|UQ immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces alt of which axe raised to the status 


once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over-ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there Is a difference of opinion In the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails^ 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
oonsidera that the matter is of such grave ixn* 
portance as to Justify such a step. Each depart* 
mental office is In the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
secretary of State in tbe United Kingdom^ 
but with these differences — ^that the Secretary 
is present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are dlscuBsed ; that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of Importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Viceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council ; and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. Tlie Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establisliments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service. The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, In the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 

OF FUNCTIONS. 

of Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro 
vincial functions. The following subjects arc 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
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corollary that all others vest in the Provincial ‘ legislature to be essential in the public 
Governments: — J^nterest. 

^ 1. (a) Defence of India, and all mattcrs“p^ 20. Development ol industries, in cases 

connect^ with Ilia Majesty’s Naval, Military, , where such development by a central authority 
and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty’s is declared by order of the Governor-Genera! 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force in Council, made after consultation with the 
raised in India, other than military and armed | local Government or local (Jovernmonts con- 
police wholly maintained by local Government^ , ceniod expedient in the public interest. 

" (b) Naval and military works canton mentaVij 21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
External relations, includiTig naturalisa-Jof opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
'and indigenons, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

S 24. Geological survey. 


2. External relations, includiTig naturalisa-J < 
Won and aliens, and pilgrimages beyond India. \ 

.1 n Cifnfno it. Tn/I (•! 


3. Tlclations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. ^ 

6 . Communications to the extent described^* ■* 
under the following heads, namely 

( 0 ) railway and extra-municipal traTOwaya\' 05 . Control of mineral development, in 
in so far as they are not clas«ifled as provincial t '<,0 far such control is reserved to the (Joverrun- 
subjccts under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this Genera* in Council under rules made or 
Schedule ; sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regiiln- 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected there*\ tioii of mines. 

with ; and V/ 26. Botanical Survey. 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to be |y 27. Inventions and designs, 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 28. Copyright. 

‘'y ‘''"V 2 fl. Einlsralion from, and immigral ion Into, 
indidn legislature. British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

,hfppln^"’S^a"v^p"a,iorr'^;:^ann"^^^^^^^^^ -inuna. pro 

ways in so far as declared to be a central subject ^diire. 

in accordance with entry 5 (c). 1 31. Central police organisation. 

7. Mght-houscs ^including their approa-\y 32. Oontrol of arms and ammunition, 
ches) beacons, lightships and buo.v 8 . 

8 . Port quarantine and marine hospitals. ^ * 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the (jjovernor- General in (’oniieil or' 


by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraph and telephones, in-' 
eluding wireless installations, 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. v 

IS. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
tsludcd Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 96-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regarding 

status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 

and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 

insurance. 

Trading companies and other asaocU* 


18. 
tious . 

19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution of anv articles in respect of which 


V 


/33. Central ageneies and institutions for 
^ research (including observatories), and for 
proiessional or technical training or promotion 
ot special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of India. 

' 36. Archfcology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Meteorology. 

39. C"nsu“ and staflstlcs. 

>40. Ail -India services, 

41. Legislation In regard to any provincial 
siihieet in so far as such subject is in Part 
11 of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation }>y the Indian lemrtlatnrc, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor-General in Council. 

42. I'erritorial changes, other than inter- 
provineial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Begiilntlon of ccrcraonlal, titles, orders , 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 


control by a central authority is declared byl maintained at the cost of, the Governor-Gcneiai 
rule made by the Governor -General in OoimcilV »n Council. 

or by or under legislation by the Indian V 45. The Public Service Commission. 
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” GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 


Iiis Excellency the Kinht H<m. EDWAiiB JEBim: 
Umdbepale, a.M.s.i., o.m.i.e., uh April 

PERSONAL STAFF OF TUE 

Vnimie iiecrelarp. — U. Cunningham, c.i.i:., 

0. B V.., i.c.s. 

Asst. Private Secirtury — W. lo JLKgcrton. I.c.s. 
MUUary hieut.-Col. i\ O. D’lrvey, 

C.V.O., C.B.i:., 3I.U. 

Vmonal AssU, to Military HeereUuy.—'W, 11. 

P. de la Hoy. 

Comptroller of the Household. — Lt.-Col. W. W. 

M ulr, c.lt.E., M.v.o. 

xlnie}^-de~('(iiHp.- Mnjfn- W. P A. iirailhliaw , 
('Mptaiii J 11. .rdloisc, (’apt .) A. 

llcibcrt, II 11. (1 ; ('uplain J A. 

(.tM'UJulU‘1 (J Hauls , Liriit .1 Jt Goiilnn- 
Dufl, Rifle RiJgadc , Cajdaiii \. (« S 

Alexander, Ulst (‘ I H , Lieut. I C 
\V. .hu kson, R Jl <»., J!iui,\ Jd .Jatai 
llusam, (1. (J. (J JJ , and Risaldai -Major 
Shaikh Pau-iul-diii, R Uor.H'. 

Id. -Col 11. Jl. Tiiornhuru, (’ i K.. 

1. M.h. 

UoHoiary A(dt ^’tfe-(Unnt> latut (’ol J> Jioiig- 
Jas, Chota .Nat'pni Jtiflis ( \ I' 1 ) , Id. ( ol 
C. (». Smith, Poona Kdlc'- (A.l' lf’ 
toiuud C. A. Jjaiuhiulge, llth RrigiuU . 


LiNRLEY Wood, Baron iRWis OF Kirby 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

R. A. (A.C I.) ; Cajit. Sir Edward J. Htiad* 
lam, Kt., c.s.i , bO.M.o., j> s o., ii.l.M. , (01. 
D.S. Maekay, East Coast Battalion (A. F. I ); 
Id Col. N L InkHon, G. f. P. Railnay R. 
(AIM.), Id Co). T. R. Neely, li. N. 11. 
(A.F.I.) , lit, (01. T. Martin- Jones, Bu<. 
Uall\va> Rti (A.J-M ) , Id. (Ol. B. Lchrstej, 
A. L It. O. , Lit. (01, II. C Maiiders, Assam 
Valles, L Jl (VK.I.); Id Col C. S. Boe- 
quet, i* I L , J*. 1> R l)n (A LM ) , Id (Ol 
li H (hunt, Simla Rllteis (A.F.I ), Colonel 
Commandant Sardar Jlahadur Daiid Khan, 
\luai Paitiip J^idtan ; Jd. (Oloin‘1 Saidar 
Bahailnr Nund Singh, i o.Jtt., (Ommandaiit, 
Faiidkot slate Koiei's, Colonel JJailmn Singh 
Raltadui, COuimandaut, Nablui Akal Int'an- 
try; Id -tOI. Saidar Siiigji Bahadur, Ck)in- 
luandant, l>ha\nagai Laneeis ; lion. 
Captain Sardar Balunlur Mil Singh, 
1 u M.. late 5:3rd Sikhs, V. J*’. ; Bisaldar 
Majm lUliadui Jvaim Singh, l.J) s.M , late 
Idtli J) C haneers ; Hon,\ Cajd. Sardar 
Bahadiit .Mulii-ud-dJii Khan, c I.K , late 
dlst J) h, O Jian(‘(‘r.H ; Hon ( apt am Sardar 
Rahadui JJalpat bingh, l.o M., late hth Jat 
Kllle^, amt ilou ('apt ^aldar Bahadur 
Gulah SiiaJi, J.de 10th Raluch Bilks. 


COUNCIL. 


Ordinary Mendicrs-^ 

His J’lvcclUmcy Ficld-Maralwl Sir Willi.nn Birdword, Part., g.C.b., q.o.m.o., K.c.s.i., 
o.i.is., D.S.O., Cominaiidcr-m-Cliiel m India (Army). 

Sii (teorge Enie.'st Sihiishi, k t .m it., (1 inanei ). 

Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomid Hahibullali Saheb Bahadur, K.C.I.W. (hklucation, Healtn 
and Lands). 

Sir Geoige Rainy, K.C.I.E., C.s.l., (Rail ways, Commerce and Ecclesiastical). 

Sir Bhupeudra Nath 3Iitra, Rf A., Iv.o,i.is.,c.b.l. (ludustries and Labour). 

JaincH Cieriii, C.s.l., ( ,i t ,, i c.n (Home). 

Sii Brijendia lail 3littti, i\i , (Lum^. 


SECRETARIAT, 


UErAUlMl^NT OP EOUrU'lON, lll.ALrU ANO 

Lands. 

SVerehrr/y, G. S. Uujpai, c.J i: , C.n.l’ , l.C.Pi 

itepnty Sccrefaty, Ram Chandra,. 

lidaeniional ComnnsHioner wkth the Government 
of Indian R. Littlchaiks, C.l.E. 

Inspertor-General of Forests, A. RudgiT, 

(Dehia Dun). 

Asst. Secretary. H, 11. Lincoln. 

•"^aperiatendrats. T. .MeDoimell, II. H. Lincoln. 
J. H. Greim, Ral Sahib L. M. Roy, L. B. 
lliighcM, Dhaupat Rai, 


riNAN( r Hi I'AUTMI. N’T, ^ 

SenittiHt. 'lilt llou'hle .Mr. kl. Burdon, c.S.T., 
( II , 1 ^ 

Ueputy Stnttam L Rama Itau, l.c'.s. 

Vndei-Srnettt/y, H Shankar Rao, HA. 

A\'^istani~Sycn1((H(, Sardar Sahib bital Singh, 
M.A, iM.B.i:.. 

Rai Raiiadur C. N. ChaK- 
rabuitN, H.A ; V. X.-irahan Rao, N.x.{offy.) 

Snpenntem/ents, Shah Mohammad, m.a., Bhag- 
WHiit Kishore, iv. Snniha Row, M a., J. C, 
Giiose, O. Johie-on, K, Koi, A.lv. Chuk^a^arty, 
M.A. {ofty.) 

ContwUrr oj the Curreney, H. Denning, I.C.S. 

AccoanlanGUencral, Central lievenues, G. Jvaula, 
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Auditor-General, Sir Frederic Gauntlctt, k.B.e.^ 
C.LK., l.C.S. 

ConlroUet, J. E. C. Jukes, c.i.K., I.c.s. 

Aei4y Department. 

Secretary, (jI M Young, 1 t‘.s. 

Deputy J^etretaty, (*. J?. F. 'J’ottcnliam, i c.s. 
Bfdethhahmenl Opirer, H. 'rharle-Huglie!?, M B E 
Director of Milihuy Lauds and Cantonments, 
Colonel D. D. Palm, o.b.e. 

Assistant Aecrrtanes, Major A. U. Luml>y, c I E., 
W. (\ Debonham, M.B E., F A. J)aiitiol, ]Ui 
Bahadur J. C. Das CupU (OfTg ). 

Officer- in-C ha tge, Medal Distrihaiton, A. !*• 
Bates. 

Superintendents, Kai Sahib S. S (rhosli, Hal 
Sahib H. 1) (Ihosli, S. liaiMTjoo (oflfg ), A. I*. 
West N. N. Sen and W. (i. MacLeod. 

CENTKAii Board of Beveni'e. 

Members. Tlie llon’lde Mr. A. B. L. Tott-eniiaiii, 

C. I.E., 1 C.S., ami A. B Jiloy<l, c.i.K, i.c.s. 

Secretary, V. S. Sumlararri, jj.a. 

Mi UTAH V Finance Branch, 

Finannal Adciscr, \ K. li. Brayne, c.i E., I.c.s. 

Military Areoanlant -General, Colonel <1. W. Boss, 

D. S.O., l.A. 

Deputy Fuiuncnd Adnsers, A. C T>mlale, m A., 
Lt. Col. H. J). Watson, bt. Col J S. Cialiam, 
J. (‘, Crawlord, Lt Col B. 1‘ririce, 11. S. 
Cumber 

Assistant Financial Adinscrs, llai Bahadur K. 
C. Maulk, H V., H. 1) lUiiejjt'c, Rai Sahib 
A, K. (fhoKh, B.A , Ml. F. W Beed, J. Jl 
Hope. 

Superintendents, Cauil Shauker, 15 v., A. J. 
Mendes, A. T. Baiierjee, Aniar Natli, VV. 11 
Morton, and ilakuniat Bui. 

Foreign and Tolitical Department. 

Secretary, Fold teal, I'hc llon'bl(‘ C. C. Watson, 
C.b I , c 1 E. 

Secretary, Furmjn, Sir Denys de S Bia>, K.C.I.E., 
C.s I , C.D.E 

Deputy Secretary Volitical, i.t. Col. W'^ C. Neale. 
Deputy Secretary, Foren/n, J. C .Veheson 
V nder-Secretury, Major 1* (hunstoril 
Assistant Secretary, E. Bertram Higgs, m.b.k , 
(on leave). 

Assistant Secretary, J W'. S. Inglis, l.H.o. 

Attache, Khan Sahib Mobd (Hiias-nd-Din 
Military Ad riser- ni-Chief, Indian State Forces, 
Major-Cencral U. A. 11. Beatty, c b., c.s.i., 
C.M.fl., D s.o. 

SUiPf Open to the Military Advi«scr-in-Ghief, 
Indian State Farces, Mujoi W\ E. BeaHey, 
M.C. 

Superintendents, F. S. Hosley, C H. llarcourt 
<<)n lea\e), M Smith, B. S. Biuhl, (r. C. 
Bladen-Taylor. C. M. Coates, J. B, Bo<lger.s, 
J. Finer, E. A. Held, E. (’ Otto, E. A. Hill 
(on leave), Bal Bahadur S. C. Biswas, U. A. 
Heron. 


Home Department. 

Secreldry, H. 0. Haig, c.i.E., I.C.S. 

Johd Secretary, J. A. Shillidy, i.o.s. 

Deputy Secretary, J. D. V. Hodge, l c s. 

Under Secretary, K. 11. Menon, I.c.s. 

As*.istaiit Secretary, E. H. Brandon, U. C. Stuart. 

Superintendents, 1'. P Roy, J. C. McDermott, 
W D’Mineid.a, Narcndra Nitth Baiiarjee, 
F. H, 'r W^ird, W. B. Staggs (ou leave), 
E S Keyiiici, E. H. Frost, P. Sinha. 

Director, Public Information. 

Dmclor, ,f (Viatmau, J.p. 

Depaui'ME.nt of Industries and Labour. 

Secretary, A. C. (low, M A., C I.E., I.O.S. 

Deputy Secretary, S, Lall, I.C.S. 

Ihidei Secretary, 'I’m 'Put, m A., Bar-at-law, I C.s. 

Assistant Secretary, B-al Bahadur S. K. Bcnerji. 

Deputy Secretary, (l*ublic liranch) and 

Gfty VonsnUiny Enyineer to the Governnient of 
India, I). C Hams, c l.E., iJip, Ing. Zurieho, 
M I E (I ltd ), 

Assidaid Secretary, W. II. Chambers, \.D. 

Superintendents, Binerjee, Rjil Sahib 
Chsuid, B.A., A. M. Price. II li Sahib Pdt, 
thiiiri Shankai, Rai Saiiib Dipeliand, (' A. B. 
Watts B. C J’awaktey (ottg.) M.\ , Khan 
Sahib Eeroi! Din. (Temp.); Baikat Rai 
(Offg ). 

SupeunU mil ny Enyineer, Simla Imperial Circle/ 
A. Bndmei, B s(\, c l E. 

Post and Telegraph Depautment. 

Director-General, ll. V. Sams, C.I E., I C.S. 

(Hailwvy Board) Railway Department. 

Chief Coniniissioncr, Sir AusU'ti Fhidow, Kt., 

C.V.O. 

Finaneial Coniintsstoncr, Mr. \. \ Ij. Parsons, 

c i e., I.(' s 

Member, .Mi. P. C. Sheridan, c.M g , 

Member, 'P. 0. Russell. 

Director of Establishment, Mr. J C, Higtict, 
F (’ H. 

Director, Vied Emjinecritiy, Mr. A. l.in(‘.s. 

Director, Mechanical Knfjinecnng, M.r. .A. J, 
(’ha‘»<', o.B.L, 

Director of Trupc, Mr. J. H. Chase. 

Direeiar of Finance, P. B. Ban. 

Secretary, Mr. P. H. Mallin, o.b.e., M.C. 

Depidy Secretary, Mr. I. T. C. Pringle. 

Deputy Director, Froyramme, Mr. J. F. Black* 
wood. 
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VeptUy Director, Stores, Mr, K. C. Cane 
DepiUy Director, StatUtict, Mr. B. Moody. 
Deputy Director, Finance, B. dcLonge, 

Assistant Director, Statistics, Mr. Gopal Nath. 
Tmber Advisory Officer, Mr. W. A. Bailey > 

Chief Superintendent, Mr. E. C. Kundlett 
Techniem Officer, Mr. E. E. C‘olc. 

Officers on Special Duty, Mr. E. Iiigoldby, Mr. 

A. M. Ha>iuan, l FS. and J. Kaul. 

Legislative Depautment. 

Secretary, L. Graham, i.c.8. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman. W. T. M. 
Wright, O.I.E., I.C.S. 

A (idilionnlJoint Secretary, S, T. Gupta, Barris- 
ter-at-law (on leave), G. 11. Speiiee, l.o.s. 
(oftg.). 

Deputy Secretary, G. H. Spenec, i.e.s. 

Assistant Secretary C. H. F. Pereira. 

Solicitor to the Government of India, T. E. 
T. Upton, 

Asstt. Solxator to the Government of India, S 
Webb- Johnson. 

2nd Assistant Solicitor to the Government of 
India, S. Mushran, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 

.Sf/pcruitcndcnts, I> Baird, Kai Saliit> 1) Dutf, 
F. A. Thoipe, <’ (lOMndaii Nan. 

Atf(iche.‘ G, B Le. 

Department op Commerce. 

Secretary, The lion. Sir (h olfrey (Jorbett, K.B.i*, 
I.e.s. 

Joint Secretary, J. A. Woodhead, 1 (’ S 

Assistant Secrefaiy, Bal Bahadur S. N. Bn nerjee, j 

B. A. I 

Asst, Secieta/y, Fal Sahib L. Sen, b.a. 
Superintendents, lEi, J. Scaly, Ladli Prasad, b.a., 
G Coile> -Smith and A. N. Puil, B.A , LL.B 
Actuary to the Goiernmeni of India, H. G. 
W. Meikle, f.f.a. 

Northern India Salt Revenue. 

('ommissioncr, A. L. Ho\h 
(officiating Commissioner, F. D. Held. 

General Manager, A. D. V, M elver. 

AhsiKiant Comm is, ^toners, H. Pitt. I E J*e 

teison, D. Al Sniitli and A (J (). Howaitl 

Survey Department. 

Surveyor-General of India, Col.-Comdt. E. A. 
Tady, r.e. 

geological survey. 

Director, Sir Edwin H. Pascoe, Kt., il.A., sc.D., 

D.SC., F.G.8., F.A.S.B, 

Superintendents, L. L. Fermor, o B.E., a r.s.m., 
D.SC. (Lend.), F.G.S., F.A.S.B. ; G. E. Pilgrim, 
D.bc., F,G.S., F.A.S.B.; G. H. Tipper, m.a.. 
F.G,s., F.A.S.B., G. (le P. (Jotter, b.a, ; J. C. 
Brown, O.B.E., tKSc., Y.A.S.B. ; and H. C. Jones, 
A.K.S.M., A.R.O.S. F.Q.S. 

Chemist, W, A. K. Christie, u sc, Ph.D.S.B, 


BoTANiOAii Survey, 

Director, C. 0. Calder, B.Sc. (AgT.), F.a.s,, 
Dr. H. N. Bal, Ph. D., Curator, Industrial 
Section, Indian Museum ; P. T. EiisseU, 5«' 
perintendent, Cinchona Oultivatibn in Burma. 

AROHJK>LOaiGAL SURVEY. 

Director-General of Archa&tlogy, Sir J.H. Marshall 
KT., C.I.E., M.A., liii.D., F. s. A. ; Deputy 
Director-General, J.F. Blakiaton; Joint Deputy 
Director-General, Day a llam Sahani, M.A.; 
Superintendent, Eastern Circle, K. N. Dikshit, 
M.A. ; Superintendent, Western Cutcle, Ganesh 
Chandra, Superintendent, Southern Circle, 
A. H. Longhursl ; Superintendent, Northern 
Circle, B. 1. Dliaiiia /uiU T. A. Otto , Siiper- 
inlendcnt. Central Circle, J. A. Page; Super- 
intendent, Burma, (J. Durotselle, M.A., l.s.o. ; 
Superintendent, Frontier Circle, Khan Bahadur 
Maiilvi Zulur JiaHati. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director-Gemral, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon. Alajor-General T. H. Symons, C.P.l., 

0. B.E., K.H.S., I.M.S. 

Public Health Commissioner iviih the Government 
of India, Lt.-Col. J. D. Graham, C.I.E., l.M.s, 
Deputy Direiior -General, Indian Aledical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Uol. J. K. S. Flemings, o.b.e., I.m,s. 

AssiUant Direetor-General, Indian Medical 
Sircice, Li. t'ol. J. J5 Lapslry, m.C , l.M.s. 

Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli, 
(Jol. S. 11. Christophers, c.i.E., O.B.E., I.M.S., 
(on leave), Lt. (’ol. J. t unniughani, c.l.K., 

1 M.s. 

Assutant to Director, Central Research Institute; 
Kn'>anh, Mnjor L. A. P Andeisou, m.d. 
ami Capt. G. (‘ Mnitra. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
T. Iloyda., d.sc. 

Mile4}iolouisi. Bombay Observatory, S, K. 

I Jtanerji, D.Sc. 

Librarian, Impeiial Libiary, Calcutta, J. A. 
Chapman. 

Agiiculturat Adnscr and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa, D. Clouston, 

M.A., CJ.K. 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Lt Colonel R. B. Seymour fScwcU, 

1. M S., M.A. 

Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, 
E. E. Coombs, o.B.K. 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Lt.-Col. 
Sir (Jforge Willis, Kt., c.i.E,, M.V.O., R.E., 
M.i.m.e. 

Directof, Central Intelligence, D, Petrie, C.I.E, 
O.V.O, C.B.E. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B. Meek. 

Deputy Dire dor -General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Siaiistics, M. L. J. Maclvcr, i,0.s. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K. Bama Pai, 
M.A. 
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GOVKKNOES-UENEBAL OF FORT 
WILLJAM IN BENGAL. 

Name. thaiKo. 

of ollice. 

Warren HastlngH .. ..20 Oct. J77-I 

Sir John Macpher'ioii. Bait. . . 8 Fob. 1785 
Earl (’ornwallis, K.(4. («) ..12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart (6) ..28 Oct. 170:5 

(«) Crt'ated IVlarquchu Cornwallla, 15 Au^. 1702 
(6) Afterwartin (by creation) Baron Teigiiinout, 

Lieiit.-tireiieral the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, a.v.u. (ofitj.) ..17 Mar. 1708 

The Earl of Mornhifjtoii, I’.t’. (r) 18 May 179i^ 
The Marquen Curnwaliis, k. o. < 2ml 
time) .. .. .. .,{50 July 1805 

Captain Jj. A. 1*. Amierbon, Sir (Teori;e 

il. Barlow, Bart 10 ffet. 1805 

Lord Minto, r c. (^0 .. ..{jiJuly 1807 

The Earl ot Moira, K.U., P.c (c) 4 Oct. 181:5 

John Adam {olfij ) . . . . IJ Jan. 182*5 

Lord Amlierbt w U) - •• 1 Aim. 182.5 

William Biitturworth Bayley (oft;/-) l{5 Mai. 1828 
Lord William Ca\endMi Beiitlnek, 

o.r.b,, Q.c.H , JM‘ I July 1828 

(c) Created Marques', Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1700 
((f) Created Eail ot Mint<». 24 I'eb. isl:). 

(c) Created Martpiess of Jfaslne^s, 2 Dec. 1816. 
(J) CTcatetl Earl Amhoist, 2 Dec. 1826. 

GOVERNORS-GE>ERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name, chaiiii 

ol othee. 

Lord William Ca\endish Beutinck, 

, o.o.ii , VC. . . 14 Nov. 18^4 

Sir Chailes .Metcalle, J5ait (a) 

(offff.) 20 Maich 1855 

Jvord Auckland, (..c B , e ('. (h) 4 March 18:56 
Lord Ellenboroimh, e (’ (c) ..28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilbertorce Bird (o//y/ ) 15 June 1841 
The Bight Tlon. Sir Henry Hardiiigc, 

U.C.B. (r/) 2:5 July 1844 

The Eail of Dalhousie, p.c. (e) 12 .Ian. 1848 
Viscount ( aiming, r.r. (/) . .20 Feb. JH>6 

•(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metealic 
(h) Created Earl ot AiioKlarid, 21 Dec., 1850, 
‘(c) Afterwards (by er(‘ati<m) l^arl of Ellen- 
borough. 

(d) Created Viscount Hardingc, 2 May 1846 
i:) Created Marquess of Dnlhouaie, 25 Aug. 1849, 
.(/) .Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canmig, 


Note .—The Governor- General ceased to 
he the direi*t Head of the Bengal Government 
troiii the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant- (iovern or assunn‘d oiiice. On Ist April 
1012, Bengal was ])laced under a separate* 
Governor and the appointment ot Lieutenant- 
Governor was aholisheii. 

VH^EUOVS AND GOVKHNOllS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed 

Name. charge 

ol olIicc. 

Viscount Caimiiig, 1*0. (tt) .. I Nov. 1858 
TJic Eail of Elgin and Kincardine. 

KT., C..0 r.t. . . 12 March 1862 

Major GciU'ial Sir Robert Napier, 

K o.H. (/>) (off,/.) . . . . 21 Nov. JH6:5 

Colonel Sir IVilliam T. Denison, 

K.i u. («//7) 2 Dec. 186:5 

The Right Hon. Sir .lolm Lawrence, 

Bait, li.l’.B , K. 0.8.1. (<) . . 12 Jail. 1864 

The Earl ol Mayo, k.l* 12 Jan. 1860 

John Straelu-y (d) (off*/.) . . 0 Feb. 1872 

Lord Napu*r ot MeicliUbtoim, ivT. (r) 

{off*/.) 2J Fel<. 1872 

Lord Nortbbioolc, 1’ 0. (A) .. {5 May 1872 

Jiord Jetton, It. ((/). . . 12 Vpl. 187(5 

The Maupies'* ol Jiipoii, r.o s June 1881) 

Tin IvnI ol Diilleiln, K J* , c ( n, 
o.o.vi.n., r.i (0 .. ..EJDei 

The Marquess ot Jiansdowiie, 6. 

>1. (. 10 Du* 1888 

Tin E.ui ot Elgin and Kim .irdinc, 

I*, c. . . .. 27 Jan ls04 

Buion Cnrzoii ol Kedleaton, 1’ o. 6 Jan, IsOO 

l5aron Amptlnll (**ll </ ) . , .‘lu A pi. JOOt 

Baron ( nr/oii ot Kedleston 1* (' (i) L> D(>j . 1004 
The Eail ot .Mint o, iv (k, r i'., a c. 

M. u. . .. . IhNov. 1005 

Baiou Hauliugc ot l'»‘nsliiirst. i*. o., 

(*.o.|{., (. I’.M.O , i, ( .V.O., l.s (). (j) 2.5 Nov. 1010 
Lord Chehiisloid . .. .. Apl, 1010 

I Lord Rea<lhig . . .. J021 

I Loid Irwin . Vpl. 1026 

(n) ( leatui Lari Canning, 21 May Ls50 
I (h) .Vltervvaids (by creation) Baron Najiler of 
Magdaia. 

(c) Alterwards (by creation) Baion Lawrence. 

I (d) Afi( rwards sir John Strachev, t,.( .s.i., c.i.i . 

’ (c) \ttcrward>5 (by creation) Itiron Napier of 
Eltrn k. 

• (j) After^^a^ds (bj creation) tairl of North- 
, l»rook 

' (7) Cn,‘ati*d Earl of Lytton, 28 Ajiril 1880. 

(A) Create<l Mar(|uis ol Diiilerin and Ava 
I J2 Nov. 1888 

j (0 Created an Earl June Dll 

(j) During temire ot otiice, the Viceroy Is Grand 
I Master and First and Principal Kniglit ot 
t the two Indian Orders (o.m.h.i., and o.M.i.E.). 
On quiting otlice, he licconies G.c.s.i. and 
o.c.i.E. : with the date oi ids assumption 
oi the AUceroyalty. 



The Imperial Legislatures. sy 


The gradual evolution of the Indian con* 
atitution la fully traced iu the article on ** The 
Government of India/’ which precedes this ; so 
also are the great ctumges made by the Boform 
Act of 1919. For the purposes ot easy reference 
the ^wers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special i)ower8 reserved to the Govemor-^lene- 
lal for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are lully set out in the Act, are rcpro* 
duced below:-— 

21. <l) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for throe years, irom Its first meeting : 

Provided that — 

(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
bo sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(b) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General if in special circumstances, 
ho BO thinks lit ; and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
ot the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after tlio date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22. (1) An ofheial shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, if any non-oflacial 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his scat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Govemor-GeneraPs 
Executive Council shall bo nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right ot attending in and 
addressing the other cliamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
by one cliamber is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by tlie other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a Joint sitting of both chambers, 
l^rovided that standing orders made under 
this section may providefor meetings of membero 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, | 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion ' 
which has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Govomor-Genoral may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding In any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained in any official report of the 
proceedings of cither chamber. 

25. Indian BupaKT :~(1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General. 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
111 Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the folloMdiig heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statomeut is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

{%) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount Is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(iit) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(iv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners ; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
does or docs not relate to the above heads- 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-General 
In Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
iu the form of demands tor grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse Its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 

(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(g) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor-General shall have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
ortranquilUtyof British Indiaor any part thereof. 

26. EMERaENCy POWERS ;—(l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legislature In the form of the Bill as 
originally Introduced or proposed to be intro- 
dooed in the Indian legislature, er (as the case 
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may be) In the form recommended by the Ctover- 
nor-Generai ;and 

(if) if the BUI has not already been so passed, 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the form 
recommended by the Qovcmor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification 
of the Qovernor-Generars assent, or. If not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
befot*6 both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty’s 
assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has aat; and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
fication thereof by the Governor-General, the 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
assented to : 

Provided that, where in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any such Act shall 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon 
the \ct shall have such force and effect as 


aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. 

27. SrpplBKENTAi.PBOVisiONS:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General It shall not be lawful without 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legisla- 
ture any measure — 

(a) regulating any provincial subject, or 
any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
been declared bv rules under the principal Act to 
be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act of a 
local legislature ; 

(e) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
ance made by the Governor-General. 

(2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or is 
proposed to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to bo moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
or any clause of it, or the amt^ndinent affects 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct that no proceed • 
lugs, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
taken by the chamber in relation to the JUll, 
clause, or amendment and effect shall be given 
to such direction . 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel. 
Marshall : — Ca\)t. Suraj Singh Bahailur, T.O.M. 

A. Elected Membeub (104), 


Constituency. 


Eame. 


Madras City (Hon-Muhammadan Urban). 


Mr, Seshadri Iyengar Srinivasa Iyengar. 


Ganjam eum Vizagapatam (Non -Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Godavari cum Kistna (Non -Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Guntur cunt Nellore (Non -Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Madras ceded districts and Ohiitoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Aural). 

Salem and Coimbatore eum North Arcot (Nou- 
Muhammadan Aural). 

South Arcot cum Chlugleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Aural). 

Tanjore eum Trichinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Aural). 

Madura and Aamnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Mubammadan Aural). 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadau 
Aural). 

North Madras (Mifharomadan) 


Mr. Varahagiri Venkata Jogiah. 

Mr. T. Prakasam. 

Mr. Battena Perumalla Nayudu. 

Mr. Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. A. K. Shaumukham Chetty, 

Mr. M. K. Acharya. 

Mr. A. llangaswami Iyengar. 

Mr. M. S. Sesha Iyengar. 

Mr. G. Sarvotam Bao. 

Maulana Md. Abdul Latif Sahib 
Parookhi. 


Bahadur 
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OoOBtItllMlOJ. 


Name. 


South Madras (Muhammadan) 

West Coast and NilgiriB(Muhammadan). 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (l<lon>Muhaminadan Urban) .. 


Ditto, 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Hurai). 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
ilural).** 

Bombay Central Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural ). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bomitay City IMuhammadun Urban) . . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto. 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Mercliants’ Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Siud Juhagirdars and Zemindars (Landholders) 

Bombay Millowncra’ Association (Indian 
Commerce). ** 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban).. 

Burdwan Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural).. . 

Brcaidcncy Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Non-Miihatumadau Rural). . . 

Chittagong and Tlajshahi Divisions (Non-Muh 
auimadan Rural). 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural). 

Dacca Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Do. do. 

Chittagong Division ( Muhammadan Rural) 

Ra jshah 1 Division ( Muhammadan Rural) 


Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr. Ehan Bahadur Haji Abdullah Hajl Kassim. 
Mr. William Alexander. 

Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar. 

Mr. Vldya Sugar Pandya. 
lilr. M. R. Jayakar* m.a., ll.b. 

Mr. Jamnadas Madhavji Metha. 

Diwan lialchaml Navulral. 

Mr. Yithalbhai J. Patel.* 

Mr. Faza! Ibrahim Rahimtulia. 

Mr. Narsinha Ghintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B. 

I Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji. 

Mr. Dattatraya Veukatesh Bolvl. 

Mr. Mahomed All Jinnah. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Wadero Moliomcd Panah Gliulatri Kadirkhao 
Dukhau, 

Mr. E. F. Sykes. M.I.C.E. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,c.I.B. M.B.E., 
Wadero Wahidhaksh Illahibaksh Bhuto. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart. 

Mr. Nirmal Ohuuder Chundt»r. 

Mr. T C. GohWjimi. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt. 

Mr. Bhabendra Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Noogy, 

Mr.S.C. Mitra. 

M.r. Moluiiwed Kattqm*. 

Dr. A.Suhravvardy, 

Mr. A. H. Olmziiavi, 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Md. Anwarul Azlm. 

Mr. Kabeerud-Din Ahmed. 


* Elected President. ** Entitled to representation in rotation, 
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Legislative Assembly. 


Conatitueocy. 


Name. 


Bengal (European) 
Do< 


Mr. W. Arthur Moore, m.d.k. 


Do. 

Bengal Landholderg 

Marwari Association ( I udian Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban). 

Meerut Division (Non- Muhammadan Rural).. 


Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Eumaon Division (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divibions (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muliammadau Rural) . 

Fyzabad Division (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

United Provinces Southern Divisions (Muh- 
ammadan Rural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Rura 1). 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

J ullundur Division (Non -Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Non -Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) .. .. 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan). . 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Tirhut Division (Non-Muham madan) . . 

Do. do. .... 


Sir Darcy Lindsay, Kt o.D.P. 

Col. J. D. Crawford, D.S.O., M.o. 

Mr. Dhlrendra Kanta Lahiri ChauUiiury. 
Rai Bahadur Tarit Bbushan Roy. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh. 

Pandit Birday Nath Kunzru. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer, 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Mr. Ghanshyam Das JJirla. 

Munshi Iswar Saran. 

Kumar Raiianjaya Singh. 

Tasaddu({ Ahmad Khan Shervant. 

Ml. .Muh.iiniii.ul IsiiMil Khan. 

Dr. L. K. Uyder. 

Muul\i Muhammad Yakub. 

Mr. Yusuf Imam. 

Mr. Kafi Ahmad Kidwai. 

Mr. T. Gavin Jones. 

LalaTriloki Nath. 

Pandit Thakar Das Bhargava. 

V.i( cant 

Diwdfi ('ham-n) Lai. 

Mr. Abdul ELaye. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar AH Khan, Kt.; C,S.l . 

Mian Muhammad SJiah Nawaz, 

Raja Gliazanfar All Khan. 

Sayyad Hussain Shah. 

Makhdum Syed Rtija Uakhsh Shah. 
Sardar Kariar Singh. 

Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Lt. Sardar Muhammad Nawaz Khan. 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Singh. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 


Legislattve Assembly, 


province or body represented. 


Orissa Division (Non ^Muhammadan ) . . 

Do. do. .... 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non -Muhammadan) 

Oaya eiim Mon gliyr( Non -Muhammadan) 
UhaRalpur, Purneaand the Santhal Purganas 
(Non-Muhainmadaii). 

Ohoia Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . i 
l^utna and Ciihoia Nagpur cmn Orissa (Muham- 
madan). I 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan^ 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders 

Naginir Division (Non-Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 

Muiiammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

C’eutral Provinces Landholders 

Assam Valley (Non-Muliaraniadan) 

Sunua Valley cam Slullong (Nou-Miihaminadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) . . 

Burma (Non-Euroneau) 

J)o. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (Den era 1) 

A jmer-Merwara (General) 
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Name. 


Pundit Nilakantha Das. 

Mr. Bhabaiianaiida Das. 

Mr, Kajivarandan P. Sinha. 

Mr.X. Siddheshwar Prasad Sinha. 

Mr. Oangannnd Sinha. 

Mr. Ham Narayan Singh. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 

Moulvi Badi-uz-zaman . 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee. 

Raja Raglmnandan Parshad Singh. 
Dr.B.S. Moonje. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 

Mr. Dwarka Prasad Misra. 

Dr. \bdul QadirSiddlq. 

Seth Jamnadass. 

Sri jut Tamm Ram Phookun. 

Mr. SrDchandra Dutta. 

Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhiiry. 

Mr. T. A. Chaliners, i’.h.T. 


.lehanuir K Muu'-hi 
U. Tok Kvi. 

IT. Hla Tun Pru. 

Mr. W.Stcnbouse Lamb. 
Lala Rang Bihari Lai. 

Rai Sahib Har Bilas Sarda, 


B. - NOMINATtP MKMIirKS (EXCLUDING THE PRESIDENT) (40), 

Official Memufur (25) 


Government of India 


TIh‘ Honourablo Sn (Hcorgc Knic'^t SeiiustCT. 
K t MG. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Do. 


• • The Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, 
k.cLK., (MJ.e. 

.. The lion. Ml. Jana s Creiar, O.S.I., C,l.F. 

. . The Hon. Sir Geoige Rainy, K.O.I.E., C.S i. 

,, Mr L Graham. r.l.E. 

.. Mi.J A Slnlliday. 

.. Mr. (i. Mackworth Young. 

Sir. Denyn de S. Bray , k.o.I.E., C.8.I., O.B. E. 

. Mr. i’ G. Boaeis. r i.K. 

. . Mr. S l.all 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons. 

. , Mr. G, S. Bajpai, C.I.F., o.B.E. 

,, Mr. H. Shankar H.iu 
Mr. J. Coalman, 

Mr. E JI.M Bower. 

imvan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Ihiuliilu. 

Garu 



The Council of State. 


Province or body represented. 


Bombay 

Do. 

Bengal 
Do. • . 

United Provinces , . 

The Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

Burma 

Berar representative 
Bombay 

Dc 

Bengal 

Do 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab.. 

Do 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


Non -Official 


North-'West Frontier Province .. 

Indian Christian 

Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour interests . . 

Depressed Claises 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 


Mr. S. M. Bharucha. 

Mr. M. Webb. 

Mr. Sutvendra Nath Roy. 

Khan Bahadur Naslruddin Ahmad. 

Mr M. King, O.i.B. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Azi . 

llal Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, m.b.E. 

Mr (Ihazanfar Ali Khan, o.B.E. 

Mr. .1. UazleJt, o.r E. 

Mr. A. Stewart, o.l.E. 

Mr. Madhao Shrlhar Anoy. 

. Mbmbkbs (14), 

Sardar Sir BomanjI A, Dalai. Kt. 

Mr. KikabhaiPremchand. 

Mr. S. C. Muklierjee. 

Mr. Keshav Chandra Roy, O.i E. 

Mr Md. Yainin Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Jowahir Singh, O.l.E. 
Sardar Bahadur (’apt. Itira Singh Brur,, m.b.e 

Khan Bahadur Nawabzada S’iiyid Ashrnfuddin 
Ahmad, (’ i.E. 

Nawab Sir Sabibzada Abdul Qaiyum K.C.I.E, 
Sir Janu's SinipHon, Kt. 

Llouteuant-Coionel 11. A. J. Qidney. 

Mr. Narayan Mnlhar .loahi. 

Rao Bahadur M. (\ Rojali 
ile\. ,loKhi I'handra ('hatt('rji. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

-The Hon’bic Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt„o.i.E., 


A.— ELEOIEP MBUBBHS (33). 


Oonutltuency. 


Madras (Non-Mnhamroadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras (Muhammadan) .. 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) . . 
Do. 

Do. 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 
Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Bengal (Non-Muhaminadan ) 

Do. 

Do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) ... 
Bast do. 


Dlwan Bahadur Sir S. M. Annamalal Cbettlyar, 
Kt. 

Sir C. Sankaran Nalr, Kt. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao. 

Syed Muhammad Padsbah Saheb Bahadur. 
Mr.Manmohandas Ramil Vora. 

Sir Pbiroze C. Sethiia, Kt., o. b. e. 

Mr. Ratansl Dharamsl Morarji. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Kbrahim iiaroon Jalfer. 

Mr. Ali Baksh Muhammad Hubsaiu, 

Sit Arthur Henry Frooro, Kt. 

Kumar Bankar Roy Choudhurl. 

Mr. l^kenath Mukerjee. 

Mr. Rama Prasad Mukherjl. 

Mr. Mahuiood Siihrawardy. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Abdul Karim. 
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CooBtitnenoy, 


Kame» 


Bengal Chamber of Commerce 

United Provlnoea Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
United Provinoea Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provlncefl Southern(Non-Muhammadao) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United ProvlncoB East (Muhammadan) 

Pun|ab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (8ikh) 

East and West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non-Muhammadan) 

Po. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commerce . . 


Sir George Godfrey, Kt. 

Uaja Sir Eampal Singh, e.c.i.e. 

Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashthana. 

BaJaMoti Cband.O.l.B. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammll-ullah Kban, 
Khun Jlaharliir, k.C.i.k. 

Maharajah sir Muhammad Ail Md. Khan, K.B., 
E.O.S.I., K.c.r.E., of Mahmudabad. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Bam Baran Das, O.i.s. 

Sardar Shivdeo Singh Uberoi. 

Nawab Sablbzada Sayad Md. Mehar Shah. 
Maliarajadhiraja Sir Bameshawara Singh, 
O.O.I.B., E.B.S., of Darbhanga. 

Anugraha Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Mahendra Prasad. 

Shah Muhammad Zubair. 

Seth Govind Das. 

Maulvi Golam Mustafa Choudhury. 

Mr. P. 0. D. Chari. 

Mr. K. B. Harper. 


B. — ^Nominated Memiieks (26 excluding f Ae Preaidenf ). 

(a) Official Member* {not more than 19 excluding Pre»ident)» 


Government of India 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab 
Bihar and Orissa 


His Excellency Field Marshal Sir William Bird- 
wood, Bart., O.O.B.,Q.O.M.O., K.C.8.I., 

D.8.O. 

SirMuhammed Habibnllah, k.c.s.t., K.C.I.E., Kt. 
Sir Brjjondra Lul Mltter, Kt. 

Mr ,H. G. Haig, c.l.E. 

Major-<len('raI T H. Synums, r.s.l. 

Mr. Ernest Burdon, C.I.E. 

Sir G. L. Corbett, O.LE. 

Mr. A. G. Clovr, <M,E. 

Sir John Perronet Thompson, c.s.l. 

Mr B J. GUincy, r.h.l., r.l.E. 


.. .. Mr H. A, B. Vernon. 

.. Mr A. M. Macmillan, C.I E. 

.. .. Mr. Jv l)c, c I E. 

.. .. Khan Bahadur Shaikh Maqbul Hussain, c.l,B 

.. Nawab Malik Mohd. Ilayat Khan. 

,, .. Mi. D. Weston. 

(6) Berar Representative. 


Berar Bepresontative . . . . .. . Mr. Ganesh Srikrisbna Khaparde. 


(c) Non-Official Member*, 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

(Central Provinces. . 

The United Provinces 
The Punjab (Indian Christian) 
The Punjab 
Do. 

North-West Frontier Provinces 


Mr G. A. Natesjin. 

Sir Dinshah Ednljl Wacha, Kt. 

Prince Afsar-ul Hulk Mirza Md. Akram Hussain 
Bahadur . 

Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, E.O.I.E. 

Baja Nawab All Khan of Akbarpur. 

Sir Hamam Singh, K.O.I.B. 

Sirdar Gharanjit Singh. 

Col. Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan, K.C.IJE. , 
C.B.E.,M.V.O. 

Major Nawab M.ahomcd Akbar Khan, 

Khan of Hoti. 
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AdmlElstrative Divisions. 


Provinces. 

No. of 

Area In 

Population 

Districts. 

Square miles. 

<1921). 

Ajmer Merwara •• .. 

2 

2,711 

495,899 

Andamans and Nicobars 

- . . . 

3,143 

26,833 

Assam i 

12 

62,959 

7,598,861 

Baluchistan 

6 

45,804 

421,679 

Ben(;al 

28 

78,412 

46,653,177 

Bihar and Orissa 

21 

83,205 

83,998,778 

Bombay (Presidency) . . , , 

26 

123,004 

19,338,686 

Bombay 

26 

75,918 

16,005,170 

Smd 

6 

47,066 

3,278,493 

Aden 

— 

80 

54,923 

Burma 

41 

2.36,738 

13,205,564 

Central Provinces and Bcr'ir . . 

22 

100,345 

13,908,514 

Coorg 

1 

1,582 

164,469 

Delhi 

. . 

4S6,741 

Madras 

24 

141,726 

42,322,270 

North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 

5 

16,466 

2,24'’, 696 

and administered leintoiies). 


Punjab 

2ft 

97,209 

20,678,393 

United Provinces of Agra & Oudh . . 

48 

107.164 

45,590,946 

Agra 

36 

83,198 

33,420,638 

Oudh 

12 

23,966 

12,170,308 

Total, British Territory . • 

267 

1,097,901 

247,138,396 


States and Agencies 

1 No. of 
Districts. 

Area in 
Square miles 

Population 

(1921). 

Baluchistan States 


dO.Okl 

378,999 

Baroda State 


8,099 

2,121,875 

Bengal States 



32,773 

890,173 

Bihar and Orissa 


• • • » 

0,965.431 

Bombay States 


66,761 

1 7,412,841 

Central India Agency 


78,772 

9,180,403 

Central Provinces States 


31,188 

2.068,482 

Assam States • • 



383.672 

Hyderabad State 


82,698 

j 2,463,627 

Kashmir State 


80,900 

3,322,080 

Madras States 


1 0,969 

6,460,029 

Cochin State. 


979,019 

Travancore State 


1 

4.O05.849 

Mysore State 


29,444 

5,976,660 

North-West Frontier Ftf vince (Agencies 


• . « • 

2,828.055 

and Tribal areas), 

Punjab States 

1 

86,532 

4,415,401 

Eajputana Agency . • . . • • 

1 

127,641 

9,357,012 

Sikkim 

j 


81.722 

United Provinces States 

1 

5s,C)79 

1,134,824 

Total, Native States 

.... 

676,267 

71,936,786 

Qrand Totsl. India . . 


1,778.168 

pl9, 076,1 82 
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The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the l^^orth to 
Canara in tho South. It embraces, with its 
feudatorit'B and Aden, an area of 187,074 square 
miles and a population of 26,757>648. Of this 
total 63,458 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,412,841. Geowaphi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is tho first class Native 
State of Baroda, with an area of 8,182 square 
miles and a population of 2,032,798. 

With effect from the 10th October 1924 the 
States in the Catch, Kathiawar and the Palan- 
pur Agencii*8 have been placed under direct 
political relations with the Government of | 
India. The three agencies have been combined 
into one, tho Western India States Agency, and 
placed under a first class Itesident and Agent 1 
to the Governor General with headquarters at 1 
llajkot. The territories under the rule of 
Indian Princes and Chiefs who are in direct 
j)olltiral relations with the Government ot | 
Bombay extend now only to an area ot about 
28,502 sq. miles. The population of these 
States is about 4 millions and the revenue I 
nearly 5 crores. ^ 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency ' 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered ' 
by the Nerbudda and the Taptl, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two soctions by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these come the Karoatic 
districts. On the sea side of tho Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice- growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult. 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomodaiis predominate. 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful AJahoiue* 
dan kings. Here tJiere is an amplitude of caste 
<li visions, and a people, who although softened 
•»y prosxienty, are amongst the keenest trading 
Tacos in the world. The Deccan peasant'' has 
been seasoned by adversity ; the saying goes 
that the Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it ; tl\e population is much 
more iiomogcneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a H *wlu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in tlie Konkan there 
18 a large proportion of Christians Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. i 

Industries. ! 

The principal industry is agriculture, wliich ' 
supports sixtyofour per cent, of the popu* 
lation. In cJind the soils are wholly alluvial, , 
and under the Influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial: 


which under careful cultivatiim in Ahmedabad 
and Kaira makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, gram 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the ^submontane 


I vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no ureat perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
jgation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
I upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
I well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually bf ing completed, and this will ulti* 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
drougnt. More £Kah any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourg^ by famine 
and plague during the past twenty years. The 
evils have not been uiimixcd, ’for tribulation 
lias made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, has 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
living. The land is held on what is known as 
the ryotwari tenure, that is to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direet from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long as 
he pays this assessment he cannot be dispos- 
sessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
, mineral wealth of the Prebldency is small 
and ih confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from tlie sea, and a little manga* 
j nese. But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
i buied. I’he handloom weavers produce bright- 
I coloured saris, and to a diiuiiushiug extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat/s. 

I Bombay silvir ware lius a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik. 
But the tendency is to submerge tho iudigenous 
handicmfts beneath industry organrsed on 
' modern lines. Bombay is the great centre in 
India of the textile tradi’. This is chiefly found 
in the tieadquurtcr city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms in B )nibay Island. 74,545 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island. 34,68,820 
' Number ot hands cmj)loyi>d in the 
I Textile Industry in Bombay Island. 154,308 
I Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
I Bombay Island (bales) .. .. UU4,50U 

Candies of 784 lbs each 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1 1,08,288 
Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 30,224 

Number of Spindles in Stiolaporc .. 289,432 

Number of Looms in Shulapure .. 5,321 

N umber of Spindles in tlio Bombay 

Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) 23,04,185 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 

Presidency (excluding Bombay 

Island) .. 48,243 

Great impetus has been given to Bombay 
industries by tho provision of electric power 
genoiatod filly miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 191 9 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial oom panics of almost every 
description. 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
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hsB givea Bombay an Immeasa Bea*bome 
trade. The older porte; Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and llCandvie, Were famous in the anolent 
days; and their bold and hardy mariners 
earned Indian commerce to the FeTsian Qulf 
and the eoasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Sues Canal and the increasing sise 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modem ports with deep water anchor * 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao In Portuguese territory into an outlet 
for the trade of the Southern Manratta Country. 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Cover* 
nor and an Executive Council of four members, 
with the assistance of three Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments Is indicated in thci 
section on the Provincial Governments ( 9 . e.) , 
where a description Is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, the i 
Beserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and bis Council and the Transferred Sub- 
jects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 1 
meeting and acting as one. In anotlier part 
of that section the division between Keservod 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Eeform Act 
of 1019 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Pinance; (d) Revenue; (c) Home 
and Ecclesiastjcal ; (d) Political ; (e) General, , 
Bdncational and Marine ; (/) Legal ; (p) j 

Public Works. The senior of the Civilian 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary. 
The Government frequently moves. It 
la in Bombay from November to the end of 
March; at Mahableshwar from April to 
June; in Poona from June to November ; 
but the Secretariat Is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Oovemor-in-Cbuncll the Presidency L 
administered by four Commiasionerd. The 
Commissioner in Sind has considerable inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Propei 
there arc Commlsfcioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Alimcdabad ; 
the Central Division at Poona ; and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
under a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who has under, him one or more CivUiaus 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
Collectors. A collectorate contains on an 
average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong Ho the State. 
The village officers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
purpose ; the talati or kulkanii, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the 
mamlatdar, who is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Cominissiooers exercise genera! 
control over the Districts in their Divisions. 
The control of the Government over the Native 
States of the Presidency is exercised through 
PoUticai Agents. 


Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombayi and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who Is a bar- 
rister, and seven puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Bind tbs 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial Commissioner and four Additional Judges) 
is the highestcourt of civil and criminal appeal. 
The growing importance of Karachi and Sind 
lias, however, necessitated the raising of the sta- 
tus of the Judicial Commissioner's Court and the 
passing of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, 
which contemplatt^s the creation of a Chief CJourt 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judgt's. The Act however has not yet 
1 been put into effect ovdng to financial difficulties. 

: Of the lower rivil courts tlio court of the first 
instance is that of the Suboidinatn Judge 
lecriiitcd from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court of first appeal is that of tlie District 
or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
judge aitli special jiowers. District and 
Assistant Judges aro Indian Civilians, or mem- 
ber,> of the Provincial Seivice. In cases cx- 
reeding Rs. 5,000 In value an appeal from the 
decision of the Suliordlnatc or Assistant Judge 
and irora tlic decision of tlio listrlet Judge In 
all oiiginal suits lies to the High Court. Dis- 
trict and Assistant Jiidgi's exorcise criminal 
jinisdiction throughout the Presidency, but 
original criminal woik is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Officers. Capital sen- 
tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
Court, in Boino of tlic principal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary Jurisdiction 
(lk;m bay has five Presidency Magistrates, as 
well as Honorary Magistratt's ext 1 rising the 
functions of Englisli Justices of the Peace) and 
a Court of Bmall Causes, corresponding to 
the Engilsli County C'oiirts. 

I Local Government. 

I Local control over certain braocht^ of the 
I administiatioo is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
cxeicisiug authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or idected by the 
people, who are empowered to expend the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll and ferry 
funds. The tendency of recent years has been 
to increase the elective and reduce the nominated 
element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
own chairmen, whilst larger grants have been 
made from the gcueral revenues for water supply 
and drainage. 

The City Municipalities Act of 1926 works 
further advance in the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Muoicipai Adminis- 
tration in • the larger cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal Borouglis which are now 29 
in numbei. The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities are invested witli larger powers 
than mtherto exercised. Another Important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of municipal franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
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or bulkilngs with aonual rental values Bs. 12 
or with capital value of not less than Bs. 200. 

Public WorlES. 

The Public Works Demrtment Is under the 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for 
General Works and the other for Inifi^tion* 
Under them are Superintending Engineers 
in charge of divisions and Executive ‘Engineers 
in charge of districts, with the Consulting 
Architect. The chief irrigation works are 
in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
by the annual Inundations from the Indus and 
one perennial canal the Jamrao. The Sukkur 
Barrage project which was inaugurated in 
1922 is the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the 
world and is designeil to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will eualle 6,000,000 acres 
of crops to be irrigated annually, i.e., over 500,000 
acres more than the total area Irrigated in 
Egypt. The scheme Is not only vital to the 
future of Sind but of indirect l)oneflt to the whole 
ot ln<lia. The whole seheme is estimated 
to cost over 3^ million sterling or over 18 crores 
of rupees. In the Bn'sidency proper I 
the prhicipal prob'ctivc works are] 
tile Nera Canal, Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
and the Godavari Canal Scheme. In addition I 
there is under construction a chain of pro- 
tective irrigation works, originating in reser- 
voirs in the Ghat regions. The Godavari! 
canals were completed during the year 1017-18, j 
and the two most important pr<ijccta, namely, the ! 
Kcra Kight Bank Canal and the Fravara lliver i 
Works system, which ha\c . been under 
construciion since 1012 and 1911. The Nera I 
Right Bank Canal is nearing coini>lction. The 
Bandhardara Bam, the second tilghest yet * 
constructed by Engineers tiic world over iieloiig- 
ing to latter group was opened by His Execlleney l 
the Governor on 10th l)ee(>inl»er 1026. The 
JJoyd Dam, whleli is 5,333 icet in length, 190' 
leet In height ami 121 feet m width uas o])t*ned 
i)N H E. Sir liCHlic Wilson on27tli OcIoImt 1928 
It cost Jl8. J72 lakhs. It is remarkable as 
being th<’ largi'St Bam in volume hitherto 
constructed ami contains 21 J million cubic leet 
of masonry. The A.ssmin Bam in JiJgvpt is 
popularly supposeil to be the largest Bam In 
e\isten<*e but that contains 19 million cubic leet. 
ft cost also iieaily 50 jicr cent, more than the 
Lloyd Bain. An Idea ol the magnitude of th(‘ 
Lloyd Bam can be gatliered trom the tact that 
if a wall 6 leet high and 15 inches thick w'cre 
(onstnicted from the masonry in the Bam if 
Hould stretch a distance ot 520 miles, Miy iroiii j 
Bombay to Nagpur, 'riiese proji'cts will 
irrigate certain tracts most liable lo tamliie. 

Police. 

The Police Force la dhided into 3 categories, 
District Police, llailway Police and the 
Bombay City Police. I’he District and Railway 
Police in the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of Police who is assisted by tliree Deputy 
liLspoctors-Geiicral of whom two are In chm'ge 
of Ranges and the third is In charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Railway Police in 
bind axe under the Deputy Inspector-General ot 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
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Goinmlssioner-in-Sirid. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police In each district and on 
Railways in the Presidency proper as well as 
in Sind, is vested in a Superintendent ot Police 
in a Distnet under the general direction of the 
Magistrate of the District concerned. For the 
purposes of eff<‘ctivc supervision over the in- 
vestigation and prevention of crime, some of the 
larger districts arc divided Into one or more 
Sub-Divisions each under a Sub-IHvislonal 
OIRcer who Is either an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or a Deputy Supcrlntendont of Police. 
Inspectors are usuaUy placed in charge of 
Circles comprising two or more Police Stations. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers in charge ol 
Police Stations and are primarily responsibie 
under the law, for the investigation of offences 
reported at their Police Stations. On appoint- 
ment Assistant Superintendents of Police, 
I Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors 
I and Sub-Inspectors undergo a course of training 
at the Central Police Training School at Hasik 
licfore being posted to Districts for executive 
duty. The Bombay City Police is a separate 
force tinder the Commissioner of Police who is 
directly responsible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through 
direct Government agency, partly through the 
medium ofgrants-in-aid; Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dbarwar ; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science is now o)ieu in Bombay. 
Most of the secondary scliools are in 
private hands. The luliiwiy schools are main- 
tained by [iO(‘aI AutlioritioK, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipality is responsible for 
primary education in Bombay City. (9. v., 
Education). 

I Tlic Quiiiqiu'Uuial Ro|H)rt on Public ln.strue- 
tion in tlie BoiulidV Piesidmey foi tlie years 
I 1922-1927 re\edls unieli iiilorniation legarding 
the progiesH ut (dueatuu) in recent jears. The 
I most notable I'viMit ot tlie <iuiiiqu(‘niijum was 
the passing in 1923, of the Primary Edueatiou 
Act wdjeiet>v tlie control ol Priinaiy Education 
I w’ns transtcrrcii Iroin the Depaitmoiit to tlie 
Uieal Autlioiities. Most of tlM‘ Boanls have 
pie|Kiied seheiiH's tor the expansion ot education, 
some of tiiem on a eompulsorv basis, and many 
lioards lm\<* k‘vied additional taxation but the 
fliiantcs ot Govcrijimni have not permitted 
them to perform to the lull the part contem- 
plated by tlu‘ Act. The tact, however, must 
not lie lost siglit ol tliat during the {piinquen- 
niuin the assignments ol Government to Primary 
Education rose trom Rs. 97,38,154 to 
Rs. 1,21,59,839, tin* greatiT part of which was 
swallowed iq) by the im reuse in the pay of 
i’riinary tt'acliers “It is early to pronounce 
on the results of tlie timisfer of control ot the 
Distnet lioeiil lioard Scliools,” says tlic Director 
of Pulilic Iiistnietion. “ The control now 
exercised by tlie Boards is a very great —greater, 
it is l>elie\ed than m any otlier Province in India 
and, except lor financial pin poses, tlie super- 
viaion ot the Department lias been reduced to a 
mininium.” Tlic eliief result ot the Reforms is 
the emphaste they have given to differences of 
religion and caste, owing to the system of special 
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rt'presfutatioii which th(‘> have set lip, and no- 
where hflvo the ('Alls ()[ (ouiiaunfilisin )»ecu nioie 
eoii'^pieuoiis than in lh«‘ aduuiiistivdum of tlie 
Primary Schools by tin* Local Authorities. 

The quiinpieniiiiin) has bcin noticeable for 
tlie greaier n-co^tiit Jon jtnen to the Kdueat loiiul 
nee.ds ot the bat kward i lass(‘s espi‘ciall> in 
Primary Kdiication aurl a \ci\ liberal sysli'in ot 
scholarships m Sccondars Schoob and (’ollej^i's 
lor these i’lasses has been introduced. 

Lack ()1 I'ninU ha', not iiainped the activities 
of thncinnu'iit in the Held ot I’nrnaiv Kdueat uni 
only. EeoiJoniv lias bi'cn the doininatin^ note 
ot the Lducational ])olicv tliroufihout the quin- 
qiiennium. So lai Ironi it lieinj' pos'-iblc to j 
juoikie the Juiids jeqnired hu the expansKin of j 
Sccoiidan and IliulwT Education, it has been I 
iieci'Shary to c\eicis(> letn iichnn'iit, and that loo 
in directions 111 which it couhl not bt* applied! 
without educational loss \s one instance oulv, 
the Director oi IMiblic Instruction mentions the 
diseont in nation ol the s< hcioc ot Mediial 
Inspection altci it li.nl been in i \istcncc lor a 
Ainofi«.r th(> chiet pnrpo-,<‘s toi which 
additional lunds are n quned. peihuj'-v the mont 
important i" that tor additional piovision loi 
Technical and Industrial Kdncntioii, im ludintr 
the espausion ol ilic (’oll<‘;^c ot Knutiieeimij; and 
tile establislimcMit oi a 'I’l'chnoloi'ical mstitiitioii 
ot an udMinced nature In sjate, however, ot 
the inability ol llovernnuMit to ])ro\ide all the 
iiinds tliat are requiicd, advance has been made, 
if additional e\penditme and niei(*ased numbeTs 
can be licld to be rewardeil as t'\ulertce ol ad- 
vance, and It IS a notu cable tact tbat the 
expend it me Irom hx'al source'- inereascd irom 
Jls. rj.’i lakhs to over lis 18 i lakhs 01 about 47 
per ci'iit . 

Tlie total niimbei of institutions ituTiased 
during the quimiuenmuin bv l,o78 to Ki.'ill. 
Jli'eognised institutions meieased by l,r>t2 to 
14,784 while nmecognlsed institutions <h eieas<><l 
1>V ].'>i to 1,127, Ol the rt eogni-C'd institutions, 
ir> are Arts and JO I’rotessumal College-,, f»2t) 
Secondary Seiioob, CkHda Jhimar.v Schools and 
Specials schools. 'Phe i:i,Sb5 rnniarv 
sehooks were distributed among 10,244 mit id 
26,7:51 inhaluteil towns and villages, the number 
ol towns and \illages wdtb I'rinuiiy .seliools 
showing an increase of 557 iliiring the qnin- 
qnenuiuin. 

The total nmnher of pu]uls of all kinds 
receiving instnietion was 1,148,714 an increase 
of 104,261 over the ligure l(n’ 1021-22, and ot 
74,614 over that for 1025-26. Ol these 025,855 
W'ere boys and 222,850 girls. Oi the total 
number under iiistruetion 4,810 were I'hiro- 
peans, 02,488 Indian (Jiiiistians, 881,752 Hindus 
(including Aboriginal and Dejm'ssed l’lasKc.s), 
207,974 Muhamiuadans, 17,721 ParsLs and 
0,060 otliers. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
In 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by (Government for two years), and 
100 Fellows of whom 10 are ez-ofirio; lo 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the Faculties, 
imd 80 are nominated by the Chancellor. 


Proposals have been recently pot forward by 
the Oommitico on University lleform lor the 
reorganization ot the University on sounder 
lines, but these are still under the consideration 
ot the autliontios. A Bill to amend the Univer- 
sity Act is betori’ the Legislature. 

The principal educatlona* institutions are: — 
Government Artt Colleges — 

Elphmstone College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. li. naniill,M.A. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G. 
Kawlinson, M.A, 

Gujarat College, Ahmcdabad, Principal, 

G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., F.S.B. (Offg.) 

! Karnatiik College, Dharwar, Principal, Mr. 

H. V. Hampton, M.A. 

Private Atts Colleges—- 

8t. Xaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Bev. Father Duhr, s. J. 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Principal, Rev. J. Mackenzie, M.A. 

Eergussoii College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, K. K. Kanitkar, 
M.A., U.Sc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State), 
Principal, S. G. Bariovv, B.Sc. 

Sainaldas College, Jihavnngar (Bbavnagar 
Stale), Principal, Mr. I'. K. Shahanl, M.A. 

Babaiuldinbhai College, Juiiagadh State 
Principal, Mr. M. M, Joshi, M.A. 

^ penal Colleges — 

Grant Medical ColJi‘ge, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Captain 8. L. Bhatia, i.M.h. 

College of EngiiK'ering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. C. (haham. Smith, o.ujo. 

Agricultural Colh'ge, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. SVUUam Burns. 

Chiefs' College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. J. 
T. Turner. 

College ol Science, Ahmcdabad. 

Law College, Bombay. Principal, Dr. J. S. 
Khergamvala, 1 , 1 ,. d. (London.) 

College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M.L. Tannan. 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett. 

llaffkinc Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt.-Col. 
F. J*. Mackio, [. m.R. 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W. E. G. Solomon. 

Victoria Technical Institute. Bombay. Princi- 
pal, Mr. A. J. Turner, B.Sc., P. I. 0. 

Medical. 

The Mcdica Depart jnent is in the charge 
of tlie Surgeon-General and Sanitation in that of 
the Director of Public Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil Surgeons 
stationed at each dLstrict headquarters are re- 
sponsible for tlie medical work of the district, 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
A-,8i8tant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
hospitals are maintained by tlie Government 
In Bombay, and arrangements are being made to 
increase tlie hospital accommodation In the City. 
It is iioped to set up in the near future not 
loss than 850 additional beds in the various 
hospitals of the city. Woll-o(|uippBd hospitals 
exist in all important up-country stations. 
Over three million persons including 81,000 in- 
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pationts aio treated aunoally. The Presidency 
contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers. Vaccination is 
c irried out by a staff under the direction of 
the Director of Public Health. Sanitary work 
tias received an immense stimulus from the 
larf^e ffrauts made by the (loveinmcnt from time 
to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Heform Scheme of 19ld^Provinclal 
Finance entered on a new phase. Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 


had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made , between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, aud In return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this settlement la that 
those contributions shall gradually disappear, 
The present contribution of the Government ot 
Bombay is Bs. 56 lakhs. 


Estimated Revenue for 1928-29. 

PKlNOll’Ali lIllADS OP llKVKVirR. RS. 


V LandUevoniie 5,38,00,000 

VI Kxcisft 3,91,18,000 

VII Stamps 1,70,10 ,(h>0 

Vlfl Forests 7;{, 94,000 

TX Registration 11.94,000 

IXA Scheduled Taxes 21,37,000 


Total 12,06,53,000 


irrigation, Nnrujdtion^ Kmhankment , drc. 

\JI1 Works for whi(‘h Capital \ccouiits are kept .. .. .. .. 54,12,000 

XIV Work lor which no (’apital AM'Ounts are kept .. .. .. 85,000 


Total .. 54,97,000 

Veht S^rrtce — 

XVI Interest .. * .. 1,50.60,000 


a vil A<im iniaf ration . 

XVTI Administration of .Tn‘»t Ice 

XVIII Jails and Convict Si'ttlcmciits 17,5«,{K)0 

XIX Police .. .. * 5.05,000 

XXI Education 10,92,000 

XXII Medical 13,20,000 

XXJil Public Health 12,92,000 

XXiV Agriculture 14,44,000 

XXV Industries 4,23,000 

XXVI Miscellaneous Depaitmeuts 2,000 


Total . . 80,79,000 


Civil Works 

XXX Civil Works 38,97,000 


M iscellavrrtvH, 

XXXllT Receipts in aid of 8n|)erjninnat ion .. .. .. .. .. 13,14,000 

XXXIV Htatioiiory and rrmlmg 4,30,000 

XXXV MiscoIJanoous .. .. .. .<• ,* .. .. •• 24,23,00t' 


Total .. 41,73,000 


XL Extraordinary Receipts 23,000 


Total hove nue .. 15,73,88,000 


Civil Works and MisccUaneoun public improvements receipts not charged to lleA'enuc. 

XLIt Bombay Development Scheme 8,78,000 

Debt heads : — 

Deposits and advances Loans and advances by provincial llovern- 

ment Advances from i»ro\inciaI tom Fund 522,25,000 

Opening Balance. . 2,68,72,000 

Grand Total .. 23,73,63,000 
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Estimated Exiienditare for 1928*29. 

Diheot Demands on the Reventte. 

Bb. 

5. Land Bevenuo . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 64,76,000 

6. Excise 51,89,000 

7. Stamps 2,78,000 

8. Forest 42,11,000 

8A, Forest Capital oiitlay . , . . , . . . . . . . . . . . 2,98,000 

9. Becistration . . 6,93,000 

OA. Sclieduled Taxes 21,000 

Total . . IJl 66,000 

tmqation, Embankment, Eevenuf Account* 

14. Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are kept 56,66,000 

16. (»ther Bevenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Bevenue . . . . 29,53,000 

16. (1) Other Bevenue Expenditure financed from famine Insurance Grantb . . 14,61,000 

16. Construction of Irrigation Works 10,00,000 

Total .. 1,10,74,000 

Debt Sermec. 

19. Interest on Ordinary Debt . . 2.07,65,000 

21. Reduction or a\oidunee of debt 14,77,000 

Total . . 2,22,42,000 


CivU A (bn inht) ntion. 

22. fleneral Administration 2,28,83,000 

24. Administration ot Justice , . , . . . . . . . . . . . 74,23,000 

2.5. .Tails and Convict Sctilcmcnts 26,27,000 

26. Police 1,70,27,000 

27. Ports and Pilotage 21,000 

.30. Scientific Departments 87,000 

31. Education .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,09,25.900 

32. Medical .53,88,600 

33. PubUc Health 30,41,000 

34. Agriculture 28,65,306 

35. IndusMes . , . . - . . . . . . . . . . , . . . 1 ,02,000 

87. Miscellaneous Departments 4,81,000 

Total .. 8,22,11,800 

Ciri iWorku, 

41 Hvil Works .. 1 51,20,000 

M hcellaneoits, 

43. Famine Belief add Insurance 6,62,000 

46. Superannuation Allowances and Pen'.lous 51,99,000 

46. Stationery and l^nting .. .. 17,26,000 

47, Miscellaneous 20,78,000 

Total . . 96,65,000 


51 & 61 A. Contribution and Miscellaneous adjustments between Central and Pro- 

vinelal Governments 

Expenditure In England . 37,71.000 

Total Expenditure . . 10,69,55,800 

Capital Account not charged to Herenue. 

Construction of Irrigation Works 2,61,08,000 

66 Bombay Development Schein(‘ 1,61,72,000 

Other Expenditure not chargt d to Bevenue 72,35,000 

Debt Heads, Deposits and Advances - . 3,72,77,000 

Closing Balance .. 2,16,59,200 


23,78,63,000 


Gj’and Total 
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TOl 


Gowmor'^and Pretideni^tn^Ooimcil. 

H. E. The mm Hon'bleSir Frederic k Hii«h 
Sykes P. o., Q* C. I. R., G. U. R , K. 0. B.I O.M.Q., 

0. 5.1. 

PertofMl Staff, 

PriiMts 5eey.-~Jaroe8 Campbell Ker, O.I.E. 
M.A., 1.0.8. 

MUy, Secretary — Major H. G. Vaux, cs.i., 
C.I.K., M.V.O., J.P . 

Surgeon — ^Major A. G. Tressidcr. o.i.n., 

1. M.S. 

Aides^de-Camp * — Captain O, Horaficdd, 2nd 
(Porajat) Mountain Battery, tt.J., F.K 

LIc'Utenant C. L., Mould, 2nd Battalion, 
The Royal lllster RifieH Lieutenant 

C. A. .i Nieholfton, Late Irish Guards, 
Lieutenant, ,1. H. C’awley- Way, Royal Marines 
“Bon, Aidee^Cawp. — Captain E. V. Whl«h 

O.U.E., Port Officer, Captain F. 

Seymour-Williams, 8 (Bom.) Cov„ i).s.o., R. 
EoA.F.I.Meiierban Hhaakarrao Parashramrao 
Ramchandra nhas Appa ftaheh Patwardhan; 
Chief Of Jamkhandi, Honorary Captain 
Meherban Malojirao Mudltnjirao fth/i^ 
Nana Sabeb Naik Nimbalkar, Chief 
of Phaltan ; Honorary Captain Kumar 
Hhri Kaharslnf^iii ot Baria. 

CommandaiUt H. &• theOommofe Bodyguard . — 
Major H. de E. Lucas, 7th Light Cavalry. 
AdhUafU, H, E, The Oovemor'e Bodyguard . — 
Capt. E. D. Holder, Skinners Horse. 

Indian A{dd-de-0amp<-Ri8aldar Major Lakh- 
pat Singh, 8th King George's Own Light 
Cavalry. 

Members of Council and ^fhu(^tcrfi. 

The Hou’i>Je Mr. J. L. Rieu, I(’ s. 

(Revenue); The Hon. Mr. ,r E B. Hotwm, 
r,S.I , I r.S. (Home); The Hon Sir (luiani 
Husain II Uiayatallah (((eneral) , The Hon Mr 
(L B. Pradiiaii O'^manee) ; '[’he Hon. 
Dewau Balwdnr Harilal Desai (Local Self- 
Government) , 'J’lie Hon Moulvi Kafiuddin 
Ahmad (Kdm‘atlon); and the Hon. Mr. B V. 
Jadhu\ ( ^grieultuie l 

The Educational portfolio includes, among 
other subjects. Medical Administration, Pub- 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industrial De- 
N^elopmeut. The Minister of Local Self-Govem- 
naent also deals with Public Works (roads 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment : while Agriculture, Co-operative 
Societies, Registration and some other matters 
are in charge of the Minister of Forests and 
Excise. 


Intpector •General of Poliee — F. O, Griffith, 
o B.R., (on leave) ; G. 8, Wilson iO^g.) 
Direetor of Pubiio Instruetum—f. B. P. Lory, 
M A. 

Surgeon- General — Lt.-Col. R. W. Anthony, I.1I.9- 
Oriental TraneUdor — Sayed Honlniddin B 

Monlvie. 

Chief Conservator of Forests — H. L. Newman. 


Talultdari Settlement Officer ^ — A. W. Mackle* 

i.e.s. 

SeUlemenl Commiseitmer and Direetor of Land 
Records- -F, G. H. Anderson, i.OA. 

Direetor of Agrieulture—DT. T. F. Main, O.B.E., 
P.S.O. 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies- -Y. S. Bhido, 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Municipal Commissioner^ Bomlmy — A. R. Dalai, 


^iee-ChaneeUoftBombay VnivenUy—^it Chimao- 
lal H. Setalvad. 

Reoittrar, Bombay CTnieerfify— Fardunjl M. 

Dastn r. 

Commissioner of PoUce^ Bombay —V. A, Kelly, 


O.I.E. 

Director of Public Health — Lt-CJol, H. Molhuish, 
I.1I.8. 


Accountant-General — T. C. Nixon, l.r.S. 
Inspector-General of Prisom- ~ Lt.-CoL .T. H. 
Murray, o.i.K, r.M.s. 

Postmaster-General — D. Banorji, n.A.I.e.E, 
Commissioner of Customs, Salt, Opium and 
Etcise — .T. P. Brandor, l.O s. 

CoUeetor of Customs, Bombay — A. M. Green, 
lO.s. ^ ^ ^ 

Consulting Architect to Government — A. J. A. 
Illingworth. 

Consulting Survevor to Government —A, E.Mirams, 
y 8 I 8 A* J? It S#^ 

Registrar of Companies — C. B. Mitchell. 
Director of Information and Tjabour I nteUigence - 
j. F. Gennings, Bar-at-Law. 

Sheriff — Sir Reginald Spence, Kt, 

Govebnobs of Bombat. 

Sir Abraham Shipman 1862 

Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct. 1664 

Humfrey Cooke 1665 

Sir Gervase Lucas . . . . . • • • 1666 

Died, 2lBt May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Officiating) . . 166'» 

Sir George Oxenden . * . • • . 1668 

Died In Surat, 14th July 1666. 


SF.0BBTARIE8 TO GOVERNMENT. 

Revenue Department. — .1. W. Smyth, m,a., t.o.s. 

Home and Ecclesiastical Department. -H F. 

Kuigiit, i.r.s 

Chief Secretary, Political Department. — James 
Rea Martin, c.i.e., ii.a., i.c.s. (Acting). 

Secretary, General, Educational and Marine 
Departments--^. W. A. Turner, B.A., 1.0.8. 

Secretary, Finance Departmewf Gilbert Wiles, 
8 A., I.O.S. 

Begal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs. — Balak Ram, i.e.s. 

Public Works Depaitwen/.-— R. T. Harrison. 

P«Wie Works Department, Joint Secretary — 
Denis Robert Howo Browne, o.b.k. 

MIROELLANBOUS AVPOINTlfBNTB. 

Advocate-General — Sir Jamshedjl Behramii j 

Kanga, Kt., M.A., ih.B. | 


Gerald Aungler 

Died In Surat, 30tb June 1677. 


Thomas Bolt 

Sir John Child, Bart 

Bartholomew Harris . . . . 

Died in Surat, lOtb May 1694. 
Daniel Annesley (Officiating) 

Sir John Gayer 

Sir Nicholas Waite 

WlUiam Alslabie 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) 

Charles Boone 

WaUam Phipps 

Robert Cowan 

Dismissed. 

John Home .. .. •• 

Stephen Law .. •• .« 

John Geekie (Offieiaiing) 


1669 

1677 

1681 

1690 

1694 

1694 

1704 

1708 

1716 

1715 

1722 

1729 

1734 

1789 

1742 
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WUlUm Wake 1742 

Eichard Bourchler.. .. •* •• 1750 

Charles Crommelin . • 1760 

Thomas Hodges 1767 

Biedr 23rd February 1771. 

WfUiam Hornby 1771 

Rawson Hart Boddam . • >/ • • 1784 

Eawson Hart Boddam 1786 

^ndrew Ramsav (Officiating) .. .. 1788 

'Afajor'Qenerai William Medows .. 1788 

Hajor^Oeneral Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 

K.c.B. (a). 

George Dick (OfficiaHng) 1792 

John Griffith (Officiating) 1795 

Jonathan Duncan 1795 

Died, llth August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean. Bart 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone 1819 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, g.o.b. 1827 
Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1880 
with, K.O.B. 

Died, 1 5th January 1831. 

John Romer (Officiating) 183i 

The Earl of Clare ,, 183] 

Sir Ifbbert Grant, o.o.H 1835 

Died, 9th July 1888. 

James Fansh (O^ciafinff) .. .. 1838 

Sir J, Rivett-Carnac, Bart. . . . . 183» 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart. (6) . 

George William Anderson (OJllriflhnfir) .. 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart., k.c.h 1842 

Lestock Robert Held (0#ctaimi7) .. 1846 

George RusscU Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphlnstone, o.c.n., P.C 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk. K.o.B. (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere. E.O.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehousc, k.o.b. . . 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.O.8.I. . . 1877 

Lionel R obert Ashbiirner, O.S.I. ( Acting), , 1880 

The JUght Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bar^, K.o.M.G. . ^ 

James Braithwaite Peile, O.S.X. {Acting), . 1885 

Baron Reay .. 

Baron Harris 1®00 

Herbert Mills Birdwood. 0 . 8 . 1 . (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst • • 1®95 

Baron Northcote, o.B 1900 

Sir James Monfceath, K.O.s.i. (Acting) . . 1903 

Baron Lamington, g.o.m.Q., a.o.i.K. . . 1908 

J. W. P. Muir-Matkenzie, 0.8.1 (Acting), 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, q.o.m.G., 1907 
GO.I.B. ic). 

Baron WUlingdon, Q.o.i.B 1913 

Sir George Ambro'*e Lloyd, G.O.l.K., l».8.o,((/)l918 
Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.O., a.o.i.K., 1923 

O.M.G., D.S.O. 

Sir Froclenek Hugh S^kes, r.c., n.c.i B . . 1^28 

(I u n , iv.e n , M a 

(а) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Ang. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-In-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(б) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug. 1841 , but, before he could take 
charge of h<s appointment, be was assassi- 
nated in Cabal on the 23rd Dec. 1841, 

fe) Aftprwar89(bv creation) Baron iSyrtiiuham 
(d) Aftcrwaids (by creation) Baron Lloyd 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

I'be Hon. Mr. A. M. K. Dehlavi, Bar*at-l»JW, Presidcyit. 
Rao Bahadur S, T. Eamhli, Vepulg PreftKlent, 
Elected Mkmueus. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North). (Non>Muhaminadan) 
Urban. 

Bombay City (South). (N'ui-Muliammadan) 
Urban. 

Karachi City (Non-Muiiammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad City (Non-Aluhainraadan) Uiban. 

Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Poona (Jity (Non-Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedabad District. (Non-Muiiaminadan) 
Rural 

Broach District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kaira District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Panch Mahals Dist. (Non-Muliammadan) Rural. 
Surat Dlstiict. (Non-Muliammadan) Kiural. 


Name of Member, 


Mr. Ramehandra SauTAirain Astiv ie 
aVIr. Kramroz Jainsiiedji (Jin walla 
l>r. Alanchersha Dhiinjlbhal U11(1 (>t. 

Mr. Kharshed Fraraji Nariman 
Mr, Phiro/sha Jehangir Murzban 
Mi, Balubhai Tfibliovandas l)(“sai, 

Mr. Naralndas Anandji Beehar 
The Hon'ble Dowan Bahadur llarlla Di^saibhat 
Di‘sai. 

Dr. Mohannath Kedarnath Dixit 

Mr. Natvarlal G. Mujumdar 

Mr. Narso Balkrishna Cliaudradiud 

Mr. Amritlal Dalpatbhai Hhcth 

Mr. Jethalal (Jhimanlal Bwaminarayan 

Mr. Haribhai Jhavcrbhai Amin 

Rao Saheb Dadubhal Piirshottaradas Dcsai 

Mr. Jivabhai Revabhai Pabd. 

Mr. Wamanrao Sltaram Miikadam 
Mi. Hassamat Baharmai Bhlvadasani 
Rao Bahadur Xihimbhai Rauchhodji Naik. 
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Name and claaa oX Constituency. 


Thana and Bombay Siiburban Districts (Non- 
Muhaminadan) Kural. 

Ahnicdnagar District, <Non-Muhamuiadan) 
lUiral. 

East K liaiidcsh District. ( N OU'M uhammadan) 
Kurai. 

Nasik District. (Non-Muhammadan) Buial. 
Poona District. (Non-Muhammadan) Bural 


Sntara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Ruial. 


Bclgaum l)istTlct. (Non-Muliamroadan) Kura). | 

Bijapur District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Dharwar District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. | 

Kanara District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Ratnagiri District. (Noii-Muliammadan) Rural. 

Eastorn Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Western Sind. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 

Sholapur Dlijtrlct, (Non-M uhammadan) Rural. 
Kolaba District. (Non-Muhamrnadan) Rural. 
West Khandesh District. (Non-Muiiarnmadan) 
Rural. 

Bombay City (Muhammadan)) Urban. 

Karachi City (Muhammadan) Urban. 
Ahmedal)ad and Surat Cities. (Muhauiinudan) 
Urban, 

Poona and Sliolapur Cities (Munammadan) 
Rural, 

Ihc Northern Divksion (M uiiuminadau) 
Rural. 


Tlic (Viitral Division (Muliummadan). Ruial. 


Tile Soutliein Division. (Muhammadan) 
Rural. 


Hyderabad 

Dlstnrt. 

(Muhammadan) 

Rural. 

K uraclil 

District 

(Muiiumuiadan) 

Rural. 

.Larkana 

Disti let. 

(Mulmminudan) 

Rural. 

Sukkur 

District, 

(Muliamniadan) 

Rural. 


Tliar & Parkar District (Muhamtiiadaii) 
Rural. 


Name of Member* 


Mr. Shankarrao Jayaramrao Zun 2 arirao 
Mr. U. Shroh. 

Mr. Namdevrao Eknath Navle 
Sardar Shivrao Biiawanrao Thorat 
Mr. Rajmal Lakhlchand 
Mr. TTaii Vinayak Pataskar 
Mr. Dongarsing Hamji Patil. 

Mr. Kamcbandra Dariesh Pradltan 
Riio Sabeb Ramchandrarao Vithalrao Wandekar 
Mr. Sadashiviao alias Khaserao Jivajlrao 
Pawar. 

Mr. Narayan Hamji Gunjal. 

Mr. Biiaskarrao Vithojlrao Jadhav. 

Rau Bahadur Raoji Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr. Laxman Mahadco Deshpande. 

Rao Bahadur Shanmukliapa Ningapa Angadi 
Mr. Panditapa Rayapa Chikodi. 

Mr. Sangappa Ameengouda Sardesai 
Rao Bahadur Sidappa Totappa Kambli 
Mr. Vishwanaih Narayan Jog. 

Mr. M. D. Karki. 

Mr. Venkatrao Anandrao Surve 
Mr. Bhaskar Ramriiandra Nanai 
Mr. Jairamdas Donlatram 
Mr. Bhojsing Gunhnomal Pahalajanl 

Mr. Shararao Pandurangroo Ligade 
Mr, Atmaram Mahadev Atavane 
Mr. liladiiavrao (ioiialrao Bonsle 

Mr. HusaanaU Mahomed Rahirutoola 
Mr. Hussainhhai Alidulhi Ijilji 
Mr. Mir Maliomed Balocli Shaikh. 

Khan Saheb Alii dial Mahoinedbhal Mausuri 

Klian Saheb Abdul I.atlf Haji Hajrat Khan 

The Honourable 3Ir. All Maliuined Khaa 
Dehlavi 

Dfr. Dandklian Shaieldioy. 

Sardar Bhasaiieb Duiatvawa Kaisinghji. 

Mr. Sliaikli Abdul Aziz Abdul Latit 
Miiulana Moulvi Ratiuddln Alimad. 

Mr. Gnlam Ahamad Dagumiya. 

Mr. Haji Ibraliim Haji Mahomed Jitekar 
Sardur Miihaliooball Klian Maliamad Abkarkhar 
Blradar. 

Mr. Dlvansaheh Abasaheb Janvekar. 

Sjed Miran Muiwmiad Shall, iiA., LL Ti. 

Mr, Noor Muhammad Muiiainmad Sujawal. 

Mr. Rais Fazul Molioraed Walad Klian Saheb 
Haji Baksh I^gharl. 

Mr. Ghulam Haider Shah Walad Sahebdlno 
Sliah. 

Klian Bahadur Shah Na^az Khan Ghulam 
MurtazaKiwn Biiutto. 

Khan Sabeh Ghulain Muhiunmad AbduUab 
Khan Tsran. 

Mr. aluhainmad Ayub Shall Muhammad Khuhro 
Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Klian Walad 
Khan Baliadur Siiali Passatidkhan. 

Mr. AUahhoksh Walad Khan Saheb Haji 
Mahomed Umar. 

Khan Saheb Ghulam Nabi Shah Mouljali 
Siiah. 

Mr. Janmaiiomed Khan Waliinabomed Khan 
BliiUKri> 
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Hame and olaas of Constituency. | 

Name of Member. 

Hawabshah District (Muhammadan) Rural.. 

Upper Bind Frontier (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Bombay City. (European.) 

Presidency. (European.) 

Deccan Sardars & Inamdors. Landholders. 

Khan Bahadur Hnji Imambaksh Khan Ohu* 
lam Rasul Khan .latoi. 

Khan Sahib Sher Mahomed Khan Karam 
Khan Bijaranl. 

Mr. J. Addyman. 

Mr. A. C. Owen. 

Sardar Gangadharrao Narayan Mujumdar. 

Gujarat Sardars & Inamdars. Landholders. 

Mr. Jeramdas Beliechardas Dcsal. 

Jasdrdars A Zamindars. (Sind) Landholders. ^ 
Bombay University. 

Sayed Muhammad Kamil Shah Kabu Muhatn , 
mad Shah. 

Mr. K. M. Munslil. 

Bombay Chamber of CJomiuerco. Industry. 

Mr. K. Miller. 

Kaxaclii Chamber of Commerce. Indu'^try. 

Bombay Trades Association, Commerce. Indus- 
trj\ 

Bombay Millowncrs* Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 

Ahmedabad Mlllowners* Association, Com- 
merce and Industry. 

Indian MerchanUi' Chamber and Bureau, Com- 1 
merco A Industry. 

Mr. W. B llo'.sack. 

Mr. F. W. Pctch. 

Mr. J. B. Petit. 

Mr. Gordhaiuias 1. Patel, 

Mr. Loljl Naianji. 

1 


Nominatkd. 

Non^Officfals, 

ilr. J. P. Tliornbcr. 

„ Oliveira. 

„ Sitaram Koahav Bole, 

„ Syed Munawar, b a. 

„ S. C, Joshi, M.A., LL B, 
l>r. B. K. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Purshottain ISalunke, L. M. & s. 

Mr. W. KUls JoneH. 

Sir Vaisautrao Dabliolkar, Kt , 0 b.k. 

Mr. 11. N. Ilajadma. 


Offii iciB*. 

Mr. fl. L. Painter, i.< .s. 

„ W. \V. Smart, 1 o.s. 

„ J. R. Martin, C.I.E., i.e.s, 

„ J. W. Smyth, i.c.s. 

„ 0. Wilca O.I.O., I a s. 

„ C. W, A. Turner, a i.c.s, 

„ H. F. Knight, l.r.s. 

„ Balak Kam, i.o.s. 

„ I>. R. H. Browne, O.B.E, 

„ K. T. Harrison, 

„ J. Ghosal, C.I.E., J c>. 

„ J. 1\ Brander, i.c s. 

„ F. G. H. Anderson, 

„ S. H. CoverntoD, i.o.s. 

„ N. J. Wadia, I.c.s. 



The Madras PresideiiGy. los 


The Madras Presidency occupies the i^hole 
southern portion of £he Fenimufa, and, exclude 
lug the Native States, most of which liave now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of India, has an area of 141,075 square ' 
miles. It has on the east, on tlie Bay of Ben- , 
gal, a coastline of about 1,200 miles; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles. In all this extent of coast,' 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance ; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and i)erliaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads. A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 100 to 
about 300 feet and stretching northwards 
from the Nilgirl Hills, occupies the central' 
area of the Presidency; on either side are the , 
]«;astem and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the NUgiris The height of the western moun 
talu-chain has an important effect on the rain-, 
fall. Where the chain is high, the Intois'epted ' 
rain-clouds give a heavy fall, which may amount 
to 150 Inches on the seacard side, but oomi>ara- 
tlvoly little rain falls on the landward side 
of the range. Where the eliain is low, min- 
rlouds are not checked In tlielr westward 
course. In the central tabic land onthoea«t 
roast iho rainfall Is small and the heat in sum- ! 
rncr excessive. The rivers, whirli flf>w from 
Mvest to east, in their eirllcr course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Klstnaand (^auvery are pnaluetive 
of fair crops even in tune of drought and 
are the only iKirtions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependtmt on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and a^it to be 
untlmi ly. 

Population. 

The population of the Pnsideney u ah returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794,155, an iiicreasi 
over the figure of 1911 of 2 2 per cent. The 
trfldeney has been for the more densely popii- 
lited portions of the pros luce to liurease tluir 
numbers w hih the sparselj uihabit( d tracts hav t 
still further declined iu density Hindus ac- 
» ount for 89 per ( cut ot the population, Maho 
iiudans for 7, Christians for Animists lor I 
I ho vast majority of the population is of the 
Hravidian race and the |)rincl{>al Dravidianlaa- 
gtiagfts, Tamil and Telugu, are ‘^poken b> 18 and 
1 6 iniltioii persons resp**eti\ elj Of ev < ry tlmu 
uid iieople, 41 0 sp* ak Tamil, 377 speak Telucu, 
7> Malayalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Caiiareso and 21 
ilindUBiani 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
''VsU^m generally similar to that obtaining in 
homliay and Bengal Tliere arc associated 
uith the Governor four members of the Exe- 
i^utlve Council in charge of tlie Hesorved Sub 
J* cts and three Ministers in charge of the Tran^ 
t rred Subjects, Maiiras admiul^tration <il^fe 1 ^, 
liowe\er, in some Important resp(>cts from that 
'>f other major provinces There is no Inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
'd tile District and the authorities at head- 
d'urters. Commissioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madras Another feature peculiar 
to the Houthem Pw^sideuev is the manner of 
< liolce of the ministers. Following the practice 
pt the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Gov eniors 
n«\e, even since the inception of the Bcfomis, 
'«iUed upon the loader of the dominant party to 
J'nn a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
Iu colleagues on the ministry. Consequently 


he enjoys the status of Chief Minister— un- 
known in other provinces in India. 

Agriculture end Industries. 

The principal industry of the province Is 
agriculture in which 68 per cent, of the iiopula- 
tiou is engaged. The principal food crops are 
rice, choiam, ragl and kambu. The Industrial 
crops are cotton, sugar-caue and groundnuts. 
Agricutural education is rapidly progressing 
in the presidency with a well known ooTlege at 
Coimbatore, with classics for juvenile and Mult 
labourers attached to it, one agricultural middle 
Schools and numerous demonstration farms. 
The opening of two more schools have been san- 
ctioned. Wbiio paddy, which is the staple food, 
of the population, occuidos the largest cultivable 
area, cotton is by no means an inconsiderable 
crops of the province and is receiving close 
attention at the hands of local agricultural 
authorities. The area under cotton is estimated 
at 2,H03,CH8 acres and, as In the caw* of paddy, 
(>fiorts are being made to produce better strains 
of cotton suit.ed to different localities by means 
of both selection and hybridization. .Side by 
side with an increase in the area under cotton, 
there haslieen a strict exclusion of inferior cotton 
from existing good staple areas, while improv’^ed 
varwties have been systomatically introduoi^. 
A special feature of the agricultural activities 
in the rrcHiileney is the large industry which 
the planting community have built up, contri- 
buting KubKtanliaily to the economic develop- 
ment of the province. They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters* As'iociation of South 
India,'* on which arc represented Coffee, 
tia, rubbei and a few other minor planting 
pniduets. There are some 23 cotton mills In 
the Presidtiicv which einjdoy 34 000 operatives. 
Minor industrial concerns nuinbc r over 120 and 
consist of oil mills rop(‘, rul>ber and tile works. 
Tanning Is one of the pniidfsil industries of the 
Prcsldencv, and there is consideialde export 
trade in skins and hides although hide tan- 
ners have not Intm doing well of late. Tl^ 
manubicinTing activities which are at present 
limb I the dirt'CtJoii of the Ix^partment ot Indus- 
tries aie mainlv lonflned to the production of 
soap and ink^ The matchmaking industry is 
jiist raising its head in Madras' In 1927 the 
Council complied witli a demand made by the 
ininistt^r in chaige ot ludustries for lands for 
a}>{>ointlng a siiedai oHicer to couduct an 
exhaustive suney ot the existing and potential 
cottage mdublnes in the Presidency The 
Special Officer has since been appoloM and the 
survey IS in progress Pieliminarv reports on 
the burv * } in the Cixied districts and the 
distruts ot Madura, Ham lad, Trichluopcdy and 
Tlnncvclly have already laven published and are 
also l>eing considereu by the Government. 
The aggregat-c value of borne trade of the 
Presidency has been showing a steady increase 
and IS now iu the neighbourhood of Rs 80 
crores per annum Vs in other provinces, the 
iorest resources aie exploited by Government. 
There aic close upon 19,000 square miles 
of reserved forests 

Education. 

The Presldt iicv’" record in the sphere of 
edueatiun has lM*en one of continuous progress. 
There are at present about 50,000 public 
instil ntions .ranging from village primary schools 
to arts and proiessional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,600,000. Special efforts 
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are being made to provide edacation for boys of the tiarbour wlU take four or five years. The 
belonging to the Depressed Classes. The ' surrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
Council passed a resolution in the past year at meanwhile be developed for industrial, trading 
the instance of a nominated member tliat imor i and residential purposes, 
girls reading in any educational institution in Local Self-Government* 

the province — Government, local fund, Munlcl- 1 As in llomuay, the Madras District Munici- 
pal or aided — should be exoinjited from Hcliool ' palitles and Local Jioards Acts havi* been 
tees in any Standard up to III I’orm. The total amended in various directions, all of which 
expenditure of the province on l^Iducation is in tend towards liber.* lisation. J.i'gislation has 
the neighbourhood of ils. 452 lakhs. The , also been passed permitting the establishment 
principal educational institutions in the pro- of Village Panchayats, or Committees of Elders. 
Vince are the Presidency (^oll<‘ge, the Christian, Over 2,500 P-aindiayats have conic Into exlstenro 
College and Pachaiyappa’.s ixillege, Madras ; [ in Uio Presideney. Generally speaking the Local 
the St. Joseph's College, Trlchinopoly ; the | Boards in Madras display a ('ourageous disposi- 
Governinent College, Knnibakonam ; the Gov- tiontolevy taxes up to the sanctioned maximum, 
eminent College, Rajamiindry ; the Maharaja's Even then some of them are unable to make 
College, Trivandrum; t lie A grieultural College, both ends meet. Local Bodies in tbe i'resl- 
Coimbatore ; and tlie Medical and the Engineer-} deucy have been enabled to levy a tax on enler- 
Jng Colleges at Madras. 1 talniiients by tie Madras Local Authorities 

Cocbln Harbour Sebeme. ■ *5'>tertuinincntB Tax A.'t. ttl»2. 

The Government of Madras and the autho- , , Irrigation, 

ritios of tile Cochin and Travancoro States March 102.5, the Secretary of State sanc- 
liave come to an agreement regarding the tioned the (^aiivery Jleservoir Project, Uie 
financing of the Cochin Harbour scheme. The i estimated cost of whicli amounts to £ 41 unl- 
importance of this project lies in tlic fact that i Hona. The jiroject has been liaiiu‘d with two 
a good liarbour at Cochin would lead to the ' i^aiii objects in view. Tlie first is to Improve 
development of a valuable hinterland which existing fluctuating water supplies for tlic 
is at present far removed from any (iouvenieiit Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
port. The sciieme is to cut a passage through acres ; the second is to extend irrigation to a 
the bar which blocks the entrance from the ' area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
sea to an exteu.'^lve backwater. A trial cut • estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 

was made in 1023 and the effect of the nion- 1 supply of the country. The faeheme wliich w 

soon thereon observed. Tlie results recorded , exjH‘cted to be coinx>lct(*<i before 1933 provides 
were examined by a committee of Harbour f^r a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
Engineers m England which reported favoui- 1 store 93,.'»00 million cubic fo(‘t of water and 
ably on the prospects of the scheme. Vhe , a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 
plant neceswary for effecting a deeper and nected distributary syst<*m. Owing to tlic iii‘<vs- 
wider cut lias been secured and the W'ork is dty lor jn-ovaJing adequate surplus ari.'tugimieinA 
In progrosfa. Everything had been prepared at to dispose of flood.s 'similar to tlie phenomenal 
Cochin for proceeding with tiie major works and flooihof 1024 and to other eaubes the estimate 
with the arrival of the dredger and the pipe line iiJJ'd to bi' rc'Als«*d and tlie revised ebthuate 

on the lines of the Bombay plant w'ork is pro- J^Uiids at about £ 5i millions. Anotlicr iiniiort- 

gressing rapidly. During the working neason of aiit project is the Perlyar project whicii is iii- 
1927-25 the first part of tlic ctiannel acros., the ti'udrd not only for irrigation purjioses but also 
bar has been completed. The channel is 11,02 o lor providing water powci lor generating olec- 
Ifeot long and 400 feet wide. Tlie depth of the tricity. Taking its rise lu the Western Ghats, 
outer half is from 34 to 85 feet L. W, (», S.T. the river flows into tlie Arabian Sea through 
and of the inner half from 30 to 32 feet at L. W. Travaneore State territory. Atti'r prolonged 
Small steamers liave ent.ere(l the l)ackwat<*r i n»*goUatiunH, tlio Travaneoro Durbar eousent- 
during the S. W. monsoon jK'riod ol 1928, If I ed to the water being caugiit ami ston'd in the 
access through the bar e.an be estabhshed at all Travaneore hills for being diverted tow'ards the 
periods of the year, a portion of tlie backwat**r i Ea'^t, .soiihs three tliousaud feet above sea- 
will be dredged to afford ancliorago for ocean- level u eoucrete and masonry dam lias been 
going steamers. coiistrucb'd and nearly 50 feet Im*1<iw tlie ero'^t- 

Vizagapatam Harbour Project. , level of the dam a channel through tlie summit 
Even more pregnant with futuie possibUi- of tlir range (arries the waters into tin* eash'rri 
ties is the scheme for the development of the water-shed where tliey are led into tlie river 
Vlzagapatam harbour. Proposals tor tlie deve- , Vaigai. Tlie total quantity of water impound- 
kipment of the port at this place have been ed to crest level is 15,660 luIUiou euble feet. By 
under consideration since 1859 ; but the sue- . this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
ness of tbe project is bound up with the cons- into the Arabian Sea lias been Jod ai-ross the 
traction of direct railway communication PeniiLsula into tlic Bay of Bengal Irrigating In its 
between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- way well over 100,000 acres of land. Tlui 
Vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could Irrigable area commanded by tlie p. flyar system 
be obtained from the littoral Itself is insuffi- is 142,749 acres, while the supply from the lake 
ciont to justify the capital expenditure which i was suliieieut only for 130,000 acres. To make 
would be required. In May 1925 the Govern- * up lor this dellcit, Government eontemiilatc 
ment of India declared Vlzagapatam a major ‘ increasing the ellective capacity of the lake by 
port thereby enabliiig the development of the , lowering the water-shed cutting at an estimated 
port under the directions of the Central Govern- cost of Its. 2jl lakhs, n’lie area already under 
ment. Preliminary operations commenced in , irrigation la the Madras Presidency totals 7 
the end of tlie year and were continued vigorous- 1 million acres. Of this, over 3 million acres are 
ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 1 served by iictty irrigation works numbering 
breakers. It Is expected that the construction ^ about 35,009 
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Electric Schemes. 

Of the major schcmefi that have bf*(‘D recelv- 
iuj? Uovernmont’R attiMitloii« a hydro-electric 
undertaking whose di‘t4Jtils are evpectt'd to ''e 
announced in the near tuturc, is by far the most 
important. The protracted negotiations regard- 
ing the, purchase by the Madras government of 
wl)at lb Known as the I’ykara concession, which 
iuclud('s a liuge and powwtul water-fall havi* 
conchid«*d and it has bi-en decided to work the 
scheme as a government venture. It has indeed 
been publicly annouined that Government do 
not propose to hand over eitlier tliis water-fall i 
or any other source* of water iH)wrr to any pri- 
\aU* syndicate for de\elopment. A member of 
tlu' American institute ot Electrical Enginc-ers 
with wide experience of big hydro clcHJtric 
sclieincs in Canada has been appointed for five 
years to be in toie charge of the PyKliara 
Sclicrnc. A proposal to electrify some jKirtioiib 
at least of the railways in tiouth India is also 
under tlie consideration of the Goveranienl. 

Madras Hydro-electric Schemes. 

The Chiet Engineer has n-eentlj siilmiittcd 
(to\ eminent detailed reports on the Pjkiiara- 
Jl.idro- Elect ne Development ineliuling a study 
from 1h<* finaiK'ial staiidfioiiit. 

An intjodnetory leport on llie Papaimsuiii 
Project ims also been received, 

Vjikharn Proiect. 

Th( main development ilitleis vin little from 
Uiat des<rilK*d in tlie intro<lnet»»r> report issued 
a b w lunntlis ago. I’lu ('sliniate^ aie, lionever 
vojm'w'bat Nmer and tiie ultimate letnrn on the 
invistMl (apital more lavournlde 

TIuees( h< im s, u, b and r,liave in'eii snbmittd it 
The fiist fnoassuim th< (')M*trilleatk)n ot eiitaiii 
seetions of the hoiith Indian Jlailwav ovei a 
vurying t>enod ot ve.ir'^, and the tran'^nussion 
ol ptovi r to Madura, Tin hinof>t»lv , and iliiidigiii 
in addition t<» the ('tuinliaton area luul the! 
Nilgiiis. The thiid s< lieiiu> assumes that the 
Sontii Indian Jtailwa.s nlll<ieeid<* not toeJeitritv, 
and eontemjdati’s onlv tlie transmission oi power 
t(t thi* < iumbatore anai amt the Aiigiris. A’one 
ot tlie seh*'m('s ineludi’s Ma<lras at the oulsi't, 
hut the Cliii t Enguu'i 1 is ot opinion that within 
a tew vears ol tlie iiianguratioii ot an exttnsnc 
li\dro*ele< tne-powei si'rvx'e, it viill liave !»<•» n 
lonnd eeonoinieallv toasible to extiiul the tians- 
inission line to Madras 

it bydro-ek et rie <i«‘\elopment is to la iimler- 
taken in tliis part ot tlie IVesidcm v on a seale 
tomparabJe with tiic lusais ot industi> and the 
puhJie in general and, at tlie snim tjiin*, op«*iati*d 
on a round eonnnereia) liasis, the revi uiie derived 
iiom the i»iopOMMl railway loa«l is ahsoiutelj 
iK'iessary to belj» in eoveilng ofa i at ion and main- 
tenanee expenses during tlu lirst lew vears while 
the ]>ower market is la mg i!eveloi>»'d Without 
tlie railway load, deveiopnant must lie along 
more modest iiiu's and can onlv iiudude tlie 
Coimbatore and Mlgms aiea to begin with. 

Tile Chief JOngineer has ki jit the South Indian 
llailway authorities inlJv iiilormed ot the ]»ro- 
gress of the investigations and 11ie> Hjipear to be 
g'neriUly in huoiir ol a restricted oleetiillcation 
programim*. 

The Jlailw’ay Hoard Iia>e, It is nmierstood, 
reierreil the electrification plans of their Engi- 
neers together witli tlio j lower proposals ot the 
Madras Government to Messrs, Aierr. A Jf^artners, 
Consulting Engineers, and their report is stll 
awaited. The extent, therefore, ol tho initial 


development of liydroeieetrie power in the arena* 
under review may depend mainly upon th6 
reenmniendafions of Messrs. Merz A Partnerft to 
the Kailway lioard, and, until tliese are know'n, 
it is not jKiHsible to dei'ldo which of the three 
Hehemes is to be developed. 

Such drawings and si>eciflrations * arc as com- 
mon to all the three sehemcB are liMiig prepared 
in order that no delay will take place, once the 
eonstruetiou of one of the schemes Is sanctioned. 
It should, however, Iwi realizid that on a }»rojp<‘t 
ot such magnitude a eorisldeiable amount of 
labour and d(*tailed Work is iieeessiiry befon* tlie 
working [dans and speeifleations can be eoinpleted. 

Only preliminary survey, investigation of 
foundiitions, and similar studies have as yet 
been undertaken at l’.vkara,but Government have 
unde! eonsidera t ion the quest ion ot tlie inmiediato 
eonst met ion of certain preparator> works which 
are common to all the seheines. One^ tho 
(onstruetion of them* works is initiated, it will 
1«‘ j)os8ibk* in aliout a year to give a light and 
power wrviH* in tlio Kilgirls troiu tlie auxiliary 
eonstruetiou jdaiit. 

The prop(»s*d rat(*s for light and jwiw'er as 
e-stiinated by the Chiet Engineer are attractive 
and, after a tew* years, a rediietkm <*an be anti- 
At tlu’ same time a satisfactory and 
im leasing ritmn on the capital invested seems 
reuviiiabl.v assured. 

— tiovernment ar(‘ studying the 
fMissildJitv ol introdiKing legiilutions foi the 
di'-triluition and sale ol el(*etrieal (‘n(*rgy, where by 
an eleitric service, at low rates, will be assured 
to the ultimate consumer and tlie piiwcr 
liiarki't propel 1> developed, bueli regulations 
would i»< bast'll on thoM' in tone in mo«t pr<»- 
gnsMi\t> uMintiies, l>ut imHldiMl to suit local 
eoiiditions. 

IV'ndlng deei-,ion of the KaiJway Board re: 
I he eleetrltleatio!! of tin mam line sections on the 
'^outli iTidiau lvailwav.th“Go\cinn»enl liave sane* 
tioued tin* coiistrm f ion of a Huudler scheme 
('I’lu* tden Margin 3i>dro-EIeetn<* Selieme) 
at a cost ot JlB. 12 bl) laklw and work on it is 
now in jtiogri.s>. Kow«r is expected to be ready 
for siipi)l> Horn fins auxiliaiv source from about 
the niiddh' of 1U21I, and the nnai to l>e served 
will ior the pn sent h\ jontlmd to Ootaenmnnd, 
C(H»iHK)i, Wellinutiui ami the mighbouring tea 
estates. 

Piipuminavf I'rojvcL 

An mtroduclorj report on this develojmient 
lias been pn'pared b\ tlu* Chief Engineer and is 
now being studied b> Government. Multieienft 
information is avail.ildi* to base x>ower costs ami 
formulate taritfs lor hglit and juiwer. Before 
aiiditional (xpenditnre i.s meurred on investi- 
gations and studies in tlie field, rir on plans Vnd 
1 ‘stiinatt .s, it is propos'd to endeavour to obtain 
a tlelluilc guaraiitPi ol a fixed Idoek of jiow^er, so 
tliat a certain n venue will be available white the 
potential ami juomising power maiki't around 
Tinnevelly, Tutiioiin ami iieigidioniing districts 
w being developed. With this end in view, 
negotiations aie now in progress witli eortaiii 
industrial mtt iests. 

(Hhrr l^iojfrfu, 

A*! smm as it ia po.ssii>le, certain other pro- 
mising liv dro-eleetrie i>roje<*ts are to i )0 stuaievi 
in det.dl, wiule tlio'^e of lesser importaiiee will 
be eureftill.v investigated and the details filed for 
future relereme. It is the intention of Govern* 
xnent in tlie couise of time to prepare plans for 
u comprehensive electiic power generation and 
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tiaiisiuissioii system, cmbraciiiK the whole ol 
the Madras Presideuey, which will be gradually 
developed as fimda bccoiue available. 

The Incrcashig number ot electric fiujiply 
undertahiogs throughout the I’rcsidciu-y has 
necessitated the construction of an up-to-date 
electric testing laboratory for tlie electrical 
inspef^tor to Uoverumeut at a cost of iieaily 
Us. b0,000. 

^ Co-operation. 

The progress made by the Co-operative 
Department, both in ttio formation of new 
societies and the development of those regis- 
txerd in previous years has been very satis- 
factory. There was a very large increaBe,during 
the year, in the number of members and in 
Uie amount of slioro capital, of working capital 
and ci reserve fund. The steadily increasing 
efficiency of many of the local supervising 
unions gave evidence of tlie success of the 
policy adopted by Government of transferring, 
within statutory limits, the control of primary 
societies to nou-ollicial organisations wlicr> 
ever such a coursi* was practicable. Some note- 
's orthy features of the Co-operative movement 
during the year were the increased activities 
of the building societies stimulated by finan- 
cial help from Government; a marked deve- 
lopment in the organisation of labour societies, 
and an increase in the number of societies 
formed by cultivators to enable them to hold 
up their o'ops for a favourable market and 
for the Joint sale of their produce. The co- 
operative movement also made satisfactory 
progress among ilic depressed classes during 
the year. A Committee m iu( h was aj)p<»iided to 
inquire Into the progreas of the Co-opera tiN e 
movement and suggest in what ways and on 
what lines the movement may be still further' 
carried on liave hiucc subrnith d tlielr report 
which h now under tlie consideration oi 
Government. 

Social Legislation. 

An advance<l piece of social legislation wlilch 
has caused considerable excitement in the 
Presidency is the Hindu Ucligious Endow- 
ments Act. It has for its object the better j 
administration and governance of ccitain Hindu 
religous endowments, it provides loi the appro- 
priation <t( the buipluh fundH of the eiuioH incuts 
to religious, educational and charitable puip<>ses 
not inconsistent with the objc(ts oi the insti- 
tutions U) vchicii they are attached. The measure 
entailed a considerable amount of correspondence 
with the Government of Madias ; the Governor 
of Madras found himself unable to assent to the 
Bill aa originally passed, and returned it for 
re-consideration, recommending certain amend- 
ments which the (Council accepted. The Act 
came into force early in 1925 and has t>een work- 


ing satisfactorily notwithstanding the obstacle 
placed in its way by the orthodox section 
of the Hindu community. The lattt^ are 
striving their utmost to put technical and other 
obstacles in the way of its smooth working and 
are making much of the suggestion thrown out 
by the Governor-General wMlc giving Ids assent 
to the Bill, namely, that some of its defects 
might be remedied In the Uglit of cxpcrlenr.o. 
Doubts having been ralsctl to the validity oi the 
act It was rcenectcd and passed into la was 
AetKo. llol 1927 The new Act caiiic into 
force OH bth Eebniary 1927. Another piece of 
legislation— a non-oflicial Bill— which has raised 
a heated controversy Is the Malabar Tenancy 
BUI, which aims to confer, subject to certain 
conditions, occupancy rights on kanom ** 
tenants and actual cultivators of the soli. A a 
there was a sliarp difference of opinion on the 
very principles of the Bill, the Governor with- 
held his assent .iiid a committee was appoint'd 
to go into the matter thoroughly and its findings 
have been hiibmilKd and t be same ha ve been 
published Witt) a view to receive objeetlons and 
suggestions Noteworthy amongst other efforts 
at legislation lor social reform was the non- 
ofticial resolution passed by the Council recom- 
mending to Government to undertake legislation 
or to ask the Government of India to do so to 
put a sUip to the piaetiw of dedicating young 
women arnl girls to Hindu temples for immoral 
piirpobos under tiic pretext oi caste, custom or 
religion. H was also resolved to ask Government 
to tlx ns their goal local prohibition of drink in 
Uie presidi'iicy within 20 years. 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Oiminal 
judicial work in the Presidency isthe High Court 
at Madras, which consihts of a Chief .Tusticeand 
eleven puisne j udges . The uxi'-ting law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
2A Session Judges in the Mufassul Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
ussiht (/ouits in which the work is heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates ami Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 20 District Judges, and 27 aubordinate Judges 
aodlGSDifitiictMunHlfts. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and Small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. Madras is 
a lltigioiih province, and fiio records ‘»how one 
suit lor every 71 persons. The Police depart- 
ment is under an Inspector- General wlio has 
four deputies in four ranges of the I’resldency, 
a Superintendent being stationed at each Dis- 
trict. The sanctioned strength of the perma- 
nent police force is about 27,700. 
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Heads of Accounts. 

. Budget 
Estimates, 

1 1928-29. 

Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 
: EhtimatOB, 

1 1928-29- 

Ekvenue. 

Ks. 

KXVENDIlUllIl. 

Bs. 

II — Taxes on Income 

6,50,000 

5 — Land Jlf* venue 

6 — Exeiw 

85.18,700 

44,54,500 

V— Land Eevenue 

7,54,18,800 

7— Stamps 

1 8 — Forest 

7, J 6,300 
46,87,600 

VI — Excise 

6,24,28,600 

8A — Forest Cax>ital outlay charged 
to Kevcuiis 

4,90,600 

VH^tamps .. .. 1 

2,63,20,300 

I 9 — Keglatiutloii 

27,09,700 


Hi£AI>S OF ACOOON'XB. 


nrVENtTK^CO ltd, 

Vlll—Foresl 

IX— Hcgistration 

Kill — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Kmbankment and 
Drainagt' "Workh 
lor wldi'h Capital 
Actjounts are kept, 

XIV — Irrigation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Drainage Work‘< 
for wi»ich no Capi- 
tal Aceountfl are 
kept 

XVI — Intercut 

XVII — ^Administration of 
Justice 

XVUI Jails and (^n VI rt het- 
tlemonts 

XiJi, — Police 

XX f — Education 

XXIl— Medical 

XX I ri— Pu blie Head h 

XXIV— Agriculture . . 

XXV— Indubtries 

XXV I — M luix'l la neoub J )o jiarl • 
ineiils 

XXX— Ci\il Works . 

XXXlll— liottdpts 111 aid ot 
SuiH‘ntnnuatioii 

XXXIV — Stationery ami Print- 
ing 

XXXV — Mibcell meous 

(a) Total— Kc\enue 

r amine Insurance Fund . . 

Loans and advances by Provincial 

(•oveminent 

Ad\anc(*8 from the Provincial 
I/)ans Fund, Government of 
India 

Appropriations for R dnetion or 
Avoidance of Debt 

Mu<»jE>ense 

Depreciation Funds 
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tog 

Budget 

1 

Budget 

Bstimates, 

1 HEAPS OF Accounts. 

Estimates. 

1 928-29. __ 

1 

1928-20, 

lls. 

1 .XI’LNI HTUJU,— conOL 

Ea. 

51,92,000 

15 — Irrigation — (Jther Rev eiuic 
Exfienditure Financed 


35,12,100 

from Ordinary Revu- 
11 lies 

59,06,300 


16— Construction of Irrigation, 

51,53,800 

Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Iirainage 
Works 

54,500 

19 — Intercut on Ordinary Debt 

20— 1 ) 0 . on other obligations. 

68,35,300 

3,100 



21 — lleductioii or Avoidance 


of Del»t . . 

45,66,000 


22 — General Administration . . 
2J — Administration of Justice. 

2,51,66,500 

1,00,19,500 

1 ,t»9,700 

25 — Jails ami Convict fcictUe- 

33,81,100 

ments 

33,70,800 

20— Police 

1,94,54,500 


27 — Ports and Pilotage 

34,400 

12,«?^,300 

;S0 — Sdentiflc Dei>artments , . 
31 — Education 

4,04,100 

2,43,82,300 

89,86,100 


32 — Medical 

10,81,700 

33— Public Healtli 

47,82,700 

34 — Agriculture 

38,76,200 

11,27,600 

3 >— Industries 

23,12,700 

37 — MlsceJIaneous Departments 
41— Civil Works 

24,63,400 

2,22,18,000 

6,43,600 

43 — Famine Relief and Insu- 

7,;r,,5O0 

rance 

6,61,000 


4.5 — Hujicraiinuation Allowance^ 

1,68.900 

and Pcu'-ioiis . . 

59,45,400 


16— Stationery and Printing .. 

21,04,500 

3,23,100 

47 — Miscellaneous 

4.l>6,200 

7,10,800 

Total — E\i>t'ndituTo 



( harged to Revenue. . 

17,05,74,700 

4,51,100 

EXPLSDITt Rl- NOT CUVlUtUU 


8,OS.(K10 

TO RfVKNDf.. 


52 \ — Capital outlay on Forests. 

—64,100 


:i,d 1,000 

2 , 8 '»,noo 

8, '1 1,000 


10,07,44,000 

0,59,200 


(rt) f(6) Total— Ilecelpta .. 


Dpening f Famine Insuranoo Fund 
lUlauce I General Balances 


45,00,000 
O.HO,8oO 
1,40 000 


2,43,00,500 


19,40,51,400 


,>5 — Coustructioa of Inigation, 

Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage 

Works 1,40,09,100 

:»CC — Capital outlay on Indus- 
trial l>cvcIoi)meut , . 2,35,600 

i6J) —Capital outlay on Hydro- 

i'dcctiic schemes . , 10,00,000 

60— Civil “S^orkb — not charged 

t-u Kev enue . . . . 93,600 

60 B — Pa \ me \ it of commuted 

value ol Pensions . . 10,62,700 

Total — Evpeudituie not 

Charged to Revenue. . . 1 ,69,.‘?f>,900 

Loan«- and Advances by Prov Inciul 
Government .. .. .. 79,23,100 

Vilvanccs from Provincial lioans 
Fund, Gov cnmient of India .. 45,06,000 

'suajK'Use . . . . . . . . 6,8ft, 8(Ki 

Depreciation Funds .. .. 24,800 

Total- Disbursements . . 20,07,11,800 


37,61,871 jciosliig (Famine Insurance Fund 
3,57,10,914 IBiUauce 1 General Balantx*a .. 


44,21,071 

2,83;91,314 


Grand Total 


23,35,24,185 


Grand Total 


28,35.24,158 
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The Maaras Presidency 


Oovenwr, 

His Excellency the Hon. Vwcouut (Jos* 

Chen, O.C.I.E., c.b.k. 

Personal Staff, 

Private Seeretarif, T, ({rrt'ii, i ( > 

MUUary Sccy.^ Major H. F. C. Hobbs. 

Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, u.a.m.c. 

Aid^-de-Camp, Lieut. MauTicr Alan Frein.iutle, 
Lieut, iliuiy Alle.M'iu Lash and Lt dauus 
Itieliard Loufilleld. 

Extra Aidc-de-Cajnp, Captain George Geriaid 
Goschen. 

’Indian Aide-de-camp, Lieut, llamir Sineh 
Bahadur. 

Commandant, JJ. E. the Gorernor's Hody Guard, 
Major T. H. Wat'^on, m.v.o.m.C. 


Members of CounciL 

The Hon. Sir ^’oriiuui E. Marjoribanks, K c.i.E., 
C.S.I., l.o.fi. 

„ Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman 
Bahih iiahadiu. 

„ T. E, 3roir, cs.l., c.i.r., i.c.fc. 

it Dewaii JJah.ulur M. ku^lin-iji A.ni 

Ministers. 

l)T. P. Suhimrajan, 7Jur*at -Law (Educalion 
and Development). 

iS. Muthia Mml.di.ir (liOt.d Sell-Go\einnu iit, 
Mi'diciue mid J'ublu Jleibli) 

M. 11; Seturalmim l>er, (Jhddie Work*') 


Skoretaries 10 Government. 

Chief Seoctara, II. (J ^Str>ke^ c i.i.., i.( s. 

Seereiaiy, Finanie Depniiment, ii A. W.it oii, 
I.O 

Secietary, Local Self-Goiernmcnt Jteyarlment 
C. W. E. CoMou, ('ll., l.c M. 

CUuf Engineer, Publu Works JJeparlmeni 
(liuildiTUfS and Loads), It. 1’ Stoiu > 

Chi(f Lmpneer PaoUe Worls Depart mint, Irri- 
(jatiun), L. II. Gre.\ , 

MISOELIiANEOUS ARPOINTMENTh'. 

Director of Public Instruehon, Richard Littldiui- 
Ics, M.A. (on (deputation). 

Inspector-General of Police, V. A. Hamilton. 

Swrfiison-Genem/, Major-General F. H.O. Hatchhi- 
son, O.I.E.,M.B.,I.M.S, 

Director of Publir Uealth, Lt.-Colonel A. J. JU, 
Russell, U. A., 

Accountant -General, N. V. Uaghav.vn, B.A. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel John 
Phillip Cameron, i.M.B. 

PosUrvaster-Oetwal, C. H. Malan, l.c.s 


ColleUor of Customs, T. A. Stowurt, o.l M. 

('oniintssioner of Einse, C. H (’(ttlcrell, C.l.E , 

I (• h. 

InspeGor-Gmcral of Registration, E. H, M. 
1 lower. 

Acting Diuctor, Kodaikanal Obserealoi jf , Tliomaa 
Itoyds. 

Supdt., Govt. Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara /*ublw Libiary, Dr. F. 
H. Gravely. 

Director of Agriciilture, R. D. Anstead, M.A. 
Diieefoi of F»sla‘ites, Dr B Sundai.i U-iJ. 

C/nef Coihservaioi (f Poriols, \l l> l{Klini‘»nd. 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St. George in Madras 


William Gytford 16H4 

Klliiu Yale 16S7 

Nathaniel Higginson Hhlt 

Thomas Pitt 1608 

Gulston Addison 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1701). 

Edrmind Montague (vlchfifl') .. .. I70f. 

William Fraser 1700 

Edw^ard Harrison 1710 

Joseph Collet 1711 

Francis lIaatlugB(Ac?tn;/) .. ,, 1727 

Nathaniel El wick 1727 

James Macrae . . 1T25 

George Morton Pitt 17 JO 

Richard Benyou 3735 

Nicholas Morse 1744 

John Hmdc .. 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Thomas Saunders 1750 

George Pigot 1756 

Robert Talk 1763 

Charles Bourchicr 1767 

JosiasDuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Suspended) 1776 

George Stratton 1778 

John Whitchill {Acting) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart 1778 

John Whitehill (Acting) 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) 1780 

Lord Macartney, K.Bt 1781 
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Governors ot Madras. 


jjord Macartney, K.B .• )7e5 

Alexander Baviilflon (.Acting) .. 178G 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K.B J78f ' 

John Holland (Acting) 1789 

Edward J. Hollond (Acting) . . . . 1790 

Major-General William Medows .. .. 1790 

Sir Charles Oak eley, Bart. .. .. 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris ( Acting ) , , 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bcntinrk .. 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Bir George IJilaro Barlow, Bart., K.B. . . 1807 

Lleut.-Oeneral the Hon. John Aber- 1813 
cromby. 

Ihe Bight Hon. Hugh Elliot .. .. 1814 

Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 

K.C.B. Died tt .July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Gropme (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen llumbold Lushlngton .. 1827 

Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Prednlek Adam, K.o.B. 18.32 
George Edward Russell (Je/mff) 18S7 

Lord Elphlnstono, o.r.n., r.c. . . . , 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., c.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Actinj?) .. ,, 1848 

Major-General the Uiglit Hon. Sir 1848 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., o.c.n, 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) lftr>4 

Lord Harris 1S.:>4 

Sir Charles E<lward Trevelyan, K c.n. . , 1859 

Viilliaio Ambrobe .Morehead (Arlmj;) 1800 

Sir Henry George Ward, O.o.h.O. . . i860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1800. 

VTilllam Ambrose Bloreliead (/*rHng) l^oo 


Sir William Thomas Denison, K.O.B, • • 1861 
Acting Viceroy. 1863 to 1864. 

Edward Muitby (Acting) .. .. 1863 

Lord Hapierof Merchistoun.KT. (a) .. 1866 

Acting Viceroy. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0.8,1. (Acting) 1872 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April. 1875. 

William Rose Robinson, O.S.l. (A efinp) .. 1875 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos . . 1876 

The Right Hon. W. P. Adam .. .. 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston (Acting) .. .. 1881 

The Right ICon. M. E. Grant Duff . . 1881 

Tlie Right Hon. Robert Boiirke. P.C. . . 1886 

I.ord Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Garstin, o.R.l, (Actinp) .. 1890 


Baron Wenlock 1891 

Sir Arthur Elihank Havelock, o.c.M.O. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthlli .. 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

James Thorafion, n.s.i.(Actmi^) .. .. 1900 

Gabriel Stokes, 0.8.1. (Aefinp) .. .. 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, k.c.m.u , (3.C.I.K. 1906 


Sir Thomas David Gii>son-Carmicbael, 1911 
Bart., K.C.M.G.,G.C.I.K. (h) 

Became Goveinor of Bengal, 1 April 1912 

Sir Murray Ilammick, R.c.s.i., c.i k. 1912 
(Acting), 

Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., G.r.l.E, I9l2 

' Baron Williiigdon . . 1918 

Lord Goschen .. *• .. •• 1924 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

of Kttnck. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 

chael 01 Skirling, 


MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

PlinSIDENT. 

The Hon. Ufio Bahadur <\ V. S, Narasimha R.iju Gam. 

OF Tin: ExrcuxiVK C'ooxriL. 

Kx-Offu in, 

Tlic Hon. Sir Norman E, MaijorlhanUs, k.o.I.f.., c.s.i., i <* s. 

The Hon. khan Baliadur Muhammad lT^man Saii'b Bahadur. 
Tile Hon. Mr. T. K. Moir, 0 1.F., LO.S. 

Tile Boa, Dewun Bahadur M. Kiislmuu Nalr. 
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II*— Elected Members 
ia) Min’uders, 

The Hon. Dr. P, Subbarayan« Bar-at*Law. 

T)ie Hon. Mr. M. R. Soliiratnam Ayor. 

The Hoiir S. Muth lull JVIudaliar. 

0) Oiher Mmbm, 

M. B. By. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti Qaru. 

M. B. By. Chitfeoor Srinivasa Govindaraya Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. B. S. Mallayya Avargal. 

M. B. By. P. Bhaktavatsulu Nayudu Gam. 

M. B. By. Laguduva Kuppier Tulasiram Avargal. 

M. B. By. TJmmaheswara Ayyar Bamaswami Ayyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Uhavali Bama Somayajulu Guru. 

M. B. By. Ankitam Venkata Bhanoji Bao Garu. 

M. B. By. Tinnevolly Chavadl Kuthanainar Pillai Subrahmanyu Filial Avargal. 

M. B. By. diinnapalamada Obi Beddi Garu. 

M. B. By. Battini Narayana Beddi Garu. 

M. B. By. T. Admarayana Chettiyar Avaigal. 

M. B. By. M. A. Mauikkavelu Nayakar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Ooya Venkatarangam Kayudu Garu. 

H. B. By. Kayappakkam Sitarama Beddiyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Bamanuja Srinivasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Kannuswami I’adayachi Bamachandra Padayacbl Avargal. 

M. B. By. Arcot Banganatha Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Pulamati Siva Bao Garu. 

M. B. By. Kallipattu Krishnaswami Kayakar Avargal. 

M. B, By. Chembarambakkam Nattu Muthuranga Mudalyar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Bao Bahadur BoUiiii Muniswami Nayudu Guru. 

M. B. By, Gomandur BamakrishnarajupetParthasarathi Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. B. By. Bao Bahadur Uonjeoveram Sadasiva Mudaliyar Batnasabhapati Mudliar Avargal; 
M. B. By. Sangarandampalaiyam Vauavudaiya Goundar Vanavudalya Gouadear Avargal. 
M. B. By. Coimbatore Venkatesa Ayyangar Veukataraniana Ayyangar Avargal, 

M. B. By. K. Kotl Beddi Garu. 

M. B. By. Arcot Para.surama Bao Garu. 

Sriman Biswanath Dos Mahasyo. 

M. B. By. Varada Kameswara Bao Kayudu Garu. 

The Hon’blo Bao Bahadur Sir Annepu Parasuramdoss Patro, Kt, 

B. By. Kandula Veeraraghavaswami Garu. 

B. By. Bikanl Venkataratnam Garu. 

B. By. Daudu Narayana Baju Garu. 

B. By. Motliay Karayana Bao Garu. 

B. By. Jagariatuoody Kuppuswamy Garu. 

B. By. Diwan Bahadur Paidupati Cooresooioo Kayudu Ethirajulu Kayudu Garu, 

B. By. Pilialamarri Aujan( yulu Pantulu Garu. 

B. By. Attavax Balakrishiia Chetty Avargal. 

B. By. Kota Bamakrishna Karant Avargal. 
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Elected members— < conW,) 

M. li. Ry. Mirjapuram Raja Garu alias Venkataramayya Apparao Bahadur Gam. 

M. R. Ry. Ayyadovara Kaleshwara Rao Garu. 

M. H. Ry. G, Harlsarvotharaa Rao Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Ronatham Sarabha Beddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Pounumbala Tyaga Ranjan Avargal. 

M. R. Ry, Radayam Kamabhadra Ayyar Vonkatarama Ayyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Vadamalai Tiruvanatha Sevuga I*andiya Tovar Avargal, Zamindar. 

M. R. Ey, Karuthodiyll Madhavan Nayar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Balndur Mannath Rrishnan Nayar Avargal. 

M, R. Ry. Vonkatagirl Kumara Raja Yelugotl Sarvagnya Kumara Rrlehnayachandia Bahadur 
Garu. 

Af. R. Ry. Bezwada Raraa(jhaiidra Reddi Garu. 

M. R. Ry. Diwan Bahadur Ariinachala Murugappa Miiiiigappay Cheiiiyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. 'nrupullani Ghellum Ayyaugar i^rinlvasa Ayyangar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Dharmaliuga Appavu Thcttiar Avargal. 

M. K. Ry. Rao Sahib Saiikaram Cbottiyar Ellappa (’hottlyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. S. Muthla Mudaliyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. C. Marudavanam IMllai Avargal. 

M. 11, Ry. K, S. Sivaflubramanla Ayyar Avargal. 

M. Jl. Ry. Dlw.iu Bahadur Subbarayniilu Kuniaraawaml Bcddiyar Avargal, 

M. R. Ry. Teuk.usi Kilangadu ChidamlmrannihaMudalyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Triclilnopoly MookapilUi Narayanaswami Pillai Avargal. 

M. E. Ry. Mauatattai Haugainarn Ayyar Soturatnam Ayyar Avargal, 

M. R, Ry. Pusapdi Gurajura Venkatapathi Raju <laru, 

M. K. Ry. Rao Bahadur Chiutap.itl Venkata Siirya Naraslinha Kaju Garu. 

M. R. Ry. HoobbataUi Belli Gowder Ari tJowder Avargal. 

Abdul Hamid Khan Salub Baiiadiir. 

Abbas All Ha)\ib Bahadur. 

Janab Munshi Abdul Wahub Sahib Balindur. 

Mohamad Khadir Sahib Mobtdeeu Sahib Bahadur. 

Janab K. Abdul Hye Sahib Baiiadiir. 

Suldapet Khadir UuMaiu Abdul Rarack Sahib. Khan Bahadur. 

Banheer Ahmad Sayced Sahib Bahadur. 

Sved Tajutlin Sahib Bahadur. 

K. P. V. 8. Muhammad M(‘(Ta Rowther Bahadur. 

Kattam Dubaiiih Ka<llr Sahib Syed Ibrahim Sahib lUUiadur. 

Kottal Uppl Sahib Bahadur. 

T. M. Moidoo Sahib Bahadur. 

Muhammad S'C'hamnad Sahib Bahadur. 

M. R. Ry. V. <1i. John Avargal. 

Mr. Jerome Antony Saldanha. 

M. R. Ry. Savarimuttu Arpudaswami Udnyar Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. Daniel Ttiomaa Avargal. 

Sir Alexander MacDougall, kt. 

Mr. John Albert Davis. 

Sri Ramathandra Madraraja Deo, Zamindar of Kallikota and Attagada Estate. 

Srimannarayana Appa Rao Bahadur Garu, Meka, Zamindar of Gallopalll. 
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ELKCtkd Members— ( conrW.) 

The Ilon’blo Sir J'anaeanti Ramarayai\ingar, Raja of Panagal. 

M. Ji. Ky. Baskara llajar{ij»jswara Seiupaii Muthurainalinsa Sf'tiipati Avargal, Kaja of 
Ratnnad. 

M. R. Ry. Kumarao Raman alias Kavalappara Moopil Ifayar Avargal. 

M. R. lly. S. Satyamurtln Avargal. 

Mr. (Veil Ralph Townsheini Congreve 
Mr. Charles Edgar Wood. 

Mr. ICeniictli K.iy. 

Mr. J. Mackenzie Smith. 

M. R. Ry. Cliengalath Uopal Menon Avargal, 

M. 11. Hy. ALigapp.i Chettiyar .Vrunaehalam (Jliettivar .Varayanan (’)iettiyar Avargal, 

.VOMI'J \TED M KaI 

M. 11. Ry. aiadras VViradaraja (rongadhara Siva A\argal AIe<lical Practitioner, ('uddapah. 

M. R. Ry. Lakkepogu (’otappah Curuswami A\argal. 

M. R Ry. \"<’llesa lyyabwami Miiuiswatni Pjliai Avargal, Oi)tar.uniind. 

M. R. Ry. (Judipati 1‘remayya Uaru. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadur Mylai (Jhiimathami)! Rajal» A\argal. 

Swarui Salmjanandaui, Xandarmr School, Chi<laiiibar.iin. 

M. K Ry. Namasivayain Siva Raj Avargal, B.\ , ikL , Madr.n. 

M. R. Ry. Rao Saliib Retamalay Srini\asaii Avargal. 

M. R. Ry. .Sappanui Mooppanar .Subrahinanya Mooppmar \v;irgal. Headman of ('hintamani, 
Trichinopoly J^’ort. 

M. R. lly. Rao Sihib I’arasurama Venk.itach.Ua Subb.iraya Sundaranmrti IMlai Avargali 
Maharaja Sir Ilamachandra iH'f), Raja of .Teypoie. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Vlutliulakshmi Animal. 

M. 11. Ry, Jukkam-ietti Bheeiniah liaru, Member, District Board, Most Codavari, 

M. R. Ry. S. N. Dorai Rajah Avaru.il of Pudukkottai, 1 richinp(dy. 

M. R. Ry. Rainaiiatha Coonka Avargal, Tlie Bombay ( oinpany, Madras. 

M. It. Ry. Rao Sahib Midattala Hampayya Caru, Cuntakal. 

M. R. Ry. Kolieth Krishnan Avargal, B l , Telhcln rry, 

M. R. Ry. R. Caganna Gowd Guru, Hospet. 

Subadar Major Nanjappa, late 01st Vioneers, Salem. 

M. 11. R.y. Jiao Bahadur Olappamanna Manakkal Xarayanan Nninbudripad AvargaU 
M. 11. Ry. W. P. A. Soundara Pandya Nadar Avargal. 

Khan Bahadiir Muhammad Bazi-ullah Sahil) Bahadur, (M.e., o.b.e., Director of Indii«triep, 

Mr. Harold Argyl Watson, .l.o.s., Secretary to Government. Finance Depaitment. 

Mr. Cecil Bernard Gotterell, C.r.l3„ l.o.S., Secretary tf) Government, Bocal Self-Government 
Department, Acting Second Secretary to Governmout. 

Mr. A. M. (^oomara Swarai Tanipar, i.o.s., Secretary to Guvernraeut, Development Dcpartmci t 
M. R. Ry. Guauuvaram Fillai, P. J., Negupatam. 
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The Preeidency of Bengal, as consututed on i 
the l8t April 1912, compmes the Bttidwan and 1 
Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee- 
ling, which were formerly sdndnistered by the 
liieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal; and theEajshahi, | 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the 
partition of the old Province had been placeo | 
under the administration of the Lieutenant - 1 
Governor of Bastorn Bengal and Assam. The 
area of the Presidency is 82,277 square miles, and 
it possesses a population of 47,592,462 persons ; 
included within this area are the two Indian 
States of Cooch Behar and Tripura; which 
arc now placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India. The Governor ol 
Bengal In Council acts as Agent to the Governor- 
General of Inoia for these States, 'i’he area of 
the Biitibh territory is 76,843 square miles. 
Bengal comprises ( he lower valleys and deltas 
of the Gaitgi's and Brahmaputra, and In the 
main consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by Innumerable 
waterways. In the north are the Himalayan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Dar- 
jeeling and Julpaigun, and on the south-east 
the hills in Tripura and Cidttagong, while on 
the west the Chota Nagpur pLatcau is continued 
by an undulating tract running through the 
western portions of Midnapur, Bankura, 
Burdwan and Birbhum. I’he general range 
of the country however is very low, 
and a great fertile plain extends southward 
from Jalpaigurt to the forests and swamps known 
as the Bundorbana, whicb lie between the area of 
cultivation and the Bay of Bengal. 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of tlie Presidency 
25,486,124 or 53 ’55 per cent, are Mahomedans 
and 20,809,148 Hindus, These two major 
religions embrace all, but 2*73 per cent, of the 
population, ChristiaiiH, Buddhists and Auimists 
combined, number 1,273,873. 

Bengali is spoken by ninety -two per cent, of 
the poi)uiation of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 3*8 per cent. The Oriya-speaking 
people number 208,372 and Nepali Is the 
tongue of 93,060 persona principally rchidcutf 
III the Darjeeling and Jalpalgurt districts. I’lu 
great majority of the hpeakers of the Munda 
hnguages arc Santals In West and North Bengal. 

Industries. 


Manufacture and Tra^e. 

The main industries In this part of India 
in addition to the amicalturaj industry are trie 
lute mill induptry, the tea Industry (largely an 
Assain Industry) and coal minlnjif. The jute 
mills in and around Calcutta constitute the 
piincip;»* manufacturing industry of the 
Presidency. From 1st April to Slat December 
1921 all i^ute mills worked four days p< r week. 
From Ist January to 31st March 1923, multiple 
shift mills worked four days of 13} hours each 
per week, single shift mills five days per week, 
namely four days of 11 hours each and 
one day of 10 hours. There were 85 mills 
at work during the yf'ar 1924-25 with 
49,780 looms and 1.053,821 spindles. The 
average number of persons employed daily was 
3,36,936. The labour supply ol mills during the 
year has been fab* , but there liave been many 
I days lost through strikes at different mills. The 
value of the exports ol Kaw Jute by sea from 
(*alcutta during ) 926-27 increasrd from Its, 65,90 
lakhs lo Hs 78,65 hikbs. Helped i>y more 
stable eondituujs at home ami aijnmd. a st('n<ly 
exeliange and g/xul erops, Beugal eiijovt-d li 
>ear ol steady tradt* progress. While the 'actual 
volnnie of the iiii|kh* 1 trade inercase<i l>> more 
than 10 per ceut tiie export side saw n^’ord 
shipriieiits ot 3 nt< and snslained ex|Kuts at 
higher j>ric*s ot shellac, G-a and hides. The 
1 idtcd Kingdom is rcsjMnisihh tor 30 tan' <-eiit. 
of tin* total track- ol ('ah ntta, tin* 1 nited .States 
10 |)cr cent., (ierruan^ 7 }n‘r cent, and .lapan 
1 per cent Ot tin imiKirt trade, th** Vnitcd 
Kiiigdoiii imjiroved her share h\ a iKiiiit to 57 
j[M*r cent, the I mted St.dis and Japan mamten- 
cd theirs at 7 p( r cent, and 0 pt i icnt rcspi><- 
ti\c!>, hut (•er!n.in>’s share flroppcd below 5 
t>cr c<*nt. K\}K>rts to the rmb'il ixingduiu 
imreased ncarl> ) ]H»intH to 24 jx r e< nt , cx]H)rffc 
to the Onited States dropiaxi a ixant to 21 pi'r 
cent and (h'nnany's takings mer<a*44*d h\ a 
I>oint to 8 pel end. Kerosene inii>orts Irom 
Burma were down hj 24 pei cent.: imporlB 
Irom Annriea wnn* the same as last >ear. 
Tin* pH»>ine» . however, bought h.BH) Olid gallons 
ot kemsene irom Hns'-m. Jute exports sur- 
iwsstd all previou-' n'eoHb. hut as prices ruled 
lov^’er. tin* mom tarv ligures aetufill> show* a 
sbdht <leeri*ase. Bxpoit'*' to the I nited King- 
dom showed a maiked improv('m( lit. imports 
ot motor ears trom the ! nitt d Kingkoin inereasMt'd 


According to the returns of the Geusus of 
1021 nearly 37 millions or over 77 i>er cent, of the 
IKipulation derive tholr support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 30} millions 
are cultivators, and more than 4} millions farm 
servants and field labourers. The area under 
jute in 1927 is estimated at 2,962,100 acrc'S 
against 3,363,900 in 1926. Bengal is the most 
luijxirtant rioe-prodiicing area in Northern India, 
and it Is computed that 84 per cent, of 
the cultivated area of the Presidency Is devoted 
to Its production. Other crops include barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, the area devoted to 
the last named In 1926 27 being 1,097,000 acres. 
Sugar is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the date-palm, and tobacco Is grown for 
local consumptbn in nearly every district of 
*^engal. The area under tea In 1926 was 
194,700 acres. There were 370 plantations 
employing a t(aHy average of 165,179 per* 
manont and 10,343 temporary hands* 


b\ 42 per oeuf. Jiiui Horn Auieiiea 1)\ 44 
jM'i edit. ’I'he liguK"' tor eottou goudh 
"bow a rGe in the quautitx of imjK^rt.*' bv 
11 per cent, ami in valm b\ 3 per rent. This 
rise Is mainly due to the lu-iilthy eouditionh of 
tin* fraile that jnevailed towards'the dul ot tim 
last tlimueial >iat (1926-27). liulhiu mills 
ttiok udvantagt of the iheaiK*i eottou prevailing 
at the end ot the last Imaneial yi'ar (1926-27) 
and pul through a substantial amount of prt»- 
fitalile huvsiuess. 'I’ho low purchasing power 
of Bdigal was attracted to the eheaixu' elas^. of 
goods and the Proviiue did large nuwneKs in 
the Grey Heetion of the trade, 'iqu- tea indus- 
try enjoyed another sutlsfa<*tory aeastm. Cal- 
eutta slupinents to foreign ports eomjirised 153 
mllHon lbs. consigned direct from gatileus and 
85 inlllton lbs. ot tea marketed In Calcutta ns 
compared with 153 million and 75 million lbs 
in the tirevlous year. Kxports coastwise ro'^e 
from 5* 70 million to 6* 44 mfiliou lbs. Lxj)ort« 
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of tea waste impioved from 1*41 mtllioiiH lbs. 
to S'. 91 mliliun lbs., the Unit(‘d StaU's takius 
the bulk of the shipments. (V>ul exports (o 
forei<?n ports wore lairly satisfaetoi v tor, though 
the total was slightly less than last >eai, tln‘ 
1926 figures were swelled b^ exeepthuial ship- 
ments rendered pos.sible b^ the inohmged stiike 
in the British eoal-tra«l(‘. 'I’hesi' were n gis- 
tert‘d under “other eountries “ ami eonsisted 
mainly of shipiueuts to the Tnlb^d Kiimdoin, 
Aden, and Eg^pt. The Priiieipal sht]»ineiith 
under this head during the eurreiit year were 
46,900 tons to tht‘ IMiilippiiies, 26,000 toiib to 
Hong’Kong and 16,000 tons to Sunutiu, 

In 1926-27 the foreign sea-borne trade ot 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted to Es. 259 
crores of which 8o crores represented 
imports and fts, 126 crores exports ()l 
the total foreign trade of Bengal over 90 
per cent, was the share of Calcutta. The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance ; jute (raw and maniifactnied), tea. 
lac, hides and skins (raw seeds, giain, pulse and 
flour) and the six leading imports are cotton 
goods, metals and ores, sugar, machinery and 
millwork, railway plant and rolling stock, 
and oilg. 

Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal 
dates from January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when, in accordance witii the Proclama* 
tlon of His Majesty the iiJg-Emp»>ror at Delhi, 
the Province was raised from the status of a 
LioQtenant'Govemor to that ot a Governor-in- 
Couiicll, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, lo 1921, 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern- 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart- 
ments being placed under the control of 
Ministers appointed from among elected 
members of the Legislative Council. There are 
normally (our members of the Executive Council, 
who are in charge of the “reserved subjects," 
and three Ministers, who are in charge of the 

transferred subject j,” but in 1924, owing to 
political reasons, there were only two niinistciH, 
and these had to resign owing to the rclnsal 
of the Legislative Council to vote their salaries. 
On their resignation, the transferred subjects 
Were carried on by the members of the Execu- 
tive Council. Two ministers were appointed 
by H. E* the Ckivernor in Maich 1925 for the 
administration of the transferred subjects, but 
owing to the refusal of the Legislative C ouiu ii 
to vote their salaries they resigned their offices 
In the same month. The administration ot 
transferred subjects was thereupon a-^sumed by 
H. K. the Governor of Bengal and sul>8e<iuently 
the ^cretary of State ordered the suspension 
of transfer of all transferred subjects in Bengal 
until the 2l8t January 1927. In the course of 
1927, two Ministers were again appoint'd. This 
time the salaries were voted by a small majority 
and since then the administration has been 
carried on as originally intended. 

Bengal U administered by flve CommiselooerB, 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur- 
dwan, Bajshahl, Dacca and Chittagong. The unit 
of administration is the District Magistrate and 
CoUeetor* Afi Collector he saporvises the in- 


gathering of the revenue and is tlie head of aU 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for the 
administration of orimlnal justice in the dis- 
trict. The immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divisional Commissioner. Com- 
missioners are the ohanuels of communication 
between the local officers and the Governineni. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Kevenue in Cal- 
cutta; In other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of the 
Chief Justice who Is a Barrister and 10 Puisne 
judges including two additional judges who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and AddlUonal 
Judge't, the Small Causes Court, and Subor- 
dinate Judges and Munsitfs. Of these 
officers, the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are also 
endowed with the poweis of a Ciiminal Court 
while the remainder have jurisdiction In Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the Higii Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of tiio various classes of Magistrates. 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes of 
appeals bom the order of a Couit of Session, and 
It also confirms, mollifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts. Calcutta 
has flve Presidency Magistrates Including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magis- 
trates and also a number of Honorary 
Blagistrates and tt possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose of cases of 
the class tiiat are usually beard tn County 
Courts m England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts base been cstabl Hied in selected rural 
cire.i9 for the dl-posal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Govornment. 

By Bengal Act HI of 1884 which regulates 
municipal bodies in the interior and its huIi- 
sequeiit amendments the powers of (Commis- 
sioners of Diuuicipalitles have boon Increased and 
the elective fiaiicliise has lieen extended. Muni- 
cipal expenditure now comprises a large number 
of objects, including vetprinary institutions, 
employment of Health Offlct'rs and Sanitary 
Inspectors and the training and employment of 
Icmale medical practitioners. The CommissioD- 
ers also have large powers In regard to the water* 
supply anJ the regulation of buildings. The 
municipal Government of Calcutta is governed 
by Act III of 1926. This Act, which re- 
placed Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to mniiicipal ad. 
iiilnihtration. The Aet. provides for the appoint- 
ment ot a Mayor, who replaces the Chairman 
of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, an Executive 
Officer, and Deputy Executive Officers, all eleoM 
by the Corporation. Tlie appointment of the 
Chief Executive Officer is subject to the 
approval of Government. The total nnmbor 
of counclllow Is 85, with 6 aldermen, elected 
by the councillors. Ten of the councUlors 
are nominated by Government, and by the 
general or special constituencies. There ore 
separate constituencies for Mahommedans* 
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In or<i«r to Improve the Insanitary and congested 
areas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust has been created with extensive powers 
in the mofoBsil, District and Local Boards 
(xerdse considerable powers, with regard to 
Pobilc Works, Education and Medical relief and 
Union Committees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the control ot 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply 

Bengal Act V of 1919 Introduerathe 
new system of self-govemment by a 
ireatlon of village authorltlee vested with . 
the power and duties necessary for the manage i 
iTif nt of village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self-taxation The new vUlage 
luthority, called the Union Board, 
n places, the old Ohankidaii ■pawhavniM and 
the Union Committee and deal with the 
\illage police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary schools and dispensaries 
Ihe Act also empowers Uovemment to create 
out of the members of the Union Boards VUlap 
Benches and Oonrts for the trial of pottv 
irimhial and civil cases arising within the 
union. The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
and in 1927 ovtr i, 000 Union Boards were 
smetioned, of which nearly J,4>00 were 
actually constituted 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department conMste of 
P W and Bailway Departments and la under 
tiie charge of ^cretary to Oovemraent in the 
J) p»rtment of \grn ulture and Industrie's 

Ihe P W D deals with questions regarding 
the ronstnictlon of public buildings and roads 

The Eailway Department deals with ques 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the «veral R^ways, the alignment of new 
lines of Bailways, and with Tramway projects. 

1 h( r Is a Chief Engineer who is tl « pi in< I pal 
pi ui cssional ad^ tail oi rioMiumint 

Irrigation 

Xbe Irrigation Department deals vritb 
irrigation, navigation, flood protection by 
means of embanimicntb and drainage, the latter 
lududing relief from (ongci^tion ot drainage h\ 
re..ulatlng thi available supplies of wat«r to 
suit the requirements of agriculture combined 
^ith the su poly of water for Irrigation in casii 
lu which a supply is Hvallahlc 
Marine 

1 he Marine Department deals with all que s 
tions eonnecUd with the Bengal Pilot Service, 
nurebant shipping the idmiuistiation of the 
jorts of < alcut^a and inland navigation 

Police 

1 be Bengal Follco force compris^^s the Miiitax> 
Police, the District Police, the Ball way Police, and 
the River PoUcol The Bengal Police are under 
the contrel ot the Inspector General of Police 
Uu present Inspector-General being a inombir 
of the Imperial Police Sotvlct Under him art 
Brpnty luspoctors-Geoeral, tor the Dacca Range 
the Hajshahl lange, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the BakarganJ range and 
one Deputy Inspector-toeral in charge 
of the 0. 1. D. and the IntaUlgenoe Branch. Bach 
district Is in charge of a Superintendent, and 
s^iue of the mege important districts ^%e 
su sdqttlQtial SnpeiinteiMlent. The Railway 
I olice Is divided Into three distinct charges 
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I each under a Superintendent The River 
I Poboe lif also under a Superintendent. The 
> cadre oornpriscs tsslstant Superintendents, 

, Deputy Superlntendenfa, Xnsnectois, Sub- 
I Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 

, head constables and oonatables. There Is also 
'a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkloars, who receive a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Board There Is a training 
c<dlege and school at Sardah, In the dlstilot m 
Eakhahl where newly appointed gaaetted oflioers, 
and constables of the Bengal police leam their 
dnttes. The Calcutta City Police Is a separate 
force maintained by Government under a Oom- 
mlssioner who is tesponsibte direct to Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commisskmera, In- 
spectors, bub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-InsiKctorg, head constables and oonstabies. 
A school for the training of recruits for Mio 
Calcutta Police force has been establi^bed at 
Caientta The annual cost of the Police Is over 
190 lakhs. 

Medical. 

The head of the Medical Department Is the 
Nurgeon-Oeneral with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation Is in charge of the 
Director of Publie Health, former appoint- 
ment Is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical bervioe while tin iatt( r post is not 
so reservt d 1 here is also a Chief Engineer, 
Public Health Department, Bengal In the 
districts the Civil burgeons are responsible for 
fne<iical work there are 40 hospitals and disjien. 
saries in Calcutta 1 0 of which are support^ by 
the Government and 6 persons were 

treated at these instltutious of whom 2 >2 
wen inpatients In the mofussli districts there 
are 3.0HH boepitels and dispensaries; the number 
of patients treated in them as well as in se\PTal 
huts tiirs inf las siibsiclGMl and temporary dis- 
pinbanes aud in \ iriou-^ medical tt litres was 
80 4 i h02 J bis includes 7f» i78 in-patients. 

Education 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
imparted partly through Gosernment agency 
and partl> through private Ixidies, assisted 
to some extent by Oovenunent grants-in-aid 
Government maintains tour Arts OoUeges in 
Calcutta (of which one is a college for women, 
one Is for Mahomi dans and one the Sanskrit 
College), one at Hugbli, one at Krishnagart, 
three including the I ala mia Inter Colleges, 
at Dacca, one at Rajahahi and one at 
Chittagong. It also maintains two trainliqs 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, 
Cor teachers who teach In secondary schools 
tlirou^ the medium of English, and 5 normal 
sclKXMS, one in each division, for the training 
of teac^rsin secondary schools through the 
medium of the vernacular , also an engineering 
I college at Slbpur aud an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a vetermarv 
college, a school of art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore. 
It also provides at the headquarters ox ail 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussli centres, English 
liigh schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arts Colleges hi^ 
i schools are attached In Calcutta there are 
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four Government high schools for boys, two of i 
which arc attached to the Presidency Oollege and < 
one to the Sanskrit Oollege. Government high i 
schools for girls exist only in the headquart^s 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, 
and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
with tlio exception of a few middle schools 
managed cither by Govemmeut or by munl> 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests witii the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boaids, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such scliools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above. 
^5 institutions called Guru T'rainmg Schools are 
maintained by the Department for tlio training 
of primary sciiool teachers. For tiie education ol 
Aliihomedans, there are senior madrassis at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and liughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Kajsliahi which are managed 
by Govemmeut. There arc also certain Govern 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except D. E. College, the 
Ahsanullati School of Engineering, Dacca, the 
Government Commercial Institute and tlie j 
Government Scliool of Art, Calcutta) are 
now under the control ot the l)ifeet<»i of 
Industries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodies, which are assist'd by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities arc required to expend 
a certain i>roiK>rtion of tlieir ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but selioois in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Oovemnient. These bodies 
maintain a high school at Burdwan, a liigh 
school at Santipur and a high school at 
Chittagong. 

In 1P26-27 there were in the Presid<-ncy : — 

JlJ.a)OT?ISKI» l^bnTUT^OSS lOJt MaM’Ss. 


Cnrkcogniskd Schools. 

Mules 3,318 46,035 

Females . . . . . 292 7,469 

The Department is administered by a 
Director 'of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director, an Addl. Asstt. 3>lr(‘ctor 
appoinied lemporarlly, and an Assistant Director 
for Muhammadan Education. Each division Is 
in charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
certain number of Additional or Second Inspeo* 
tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions. Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary education of each district 
is in the hands of a District Inspector assisted by 
Sub- Divisional iuspci tors and Sub-Inspectors of 
Suliuolb, tiu* latter class of oihoiTS being in some 
install W‘8 ludpt'd by officers of humbler status 
called Assihtant Sub -Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Dniversltlesof Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, respi^ctivcly, 
administered by the Chancellor (tlie Governor 
of Bengal), the VicoCliancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ox- officio, eb‘cted 
and nominated fcUoWB. The Cni versify of Cal- 
cutta maintains a l^aw Collegi*, called the 
University I^w College, Calcutta. Dacca 
Uuivei'slty also hag a Law Department attached 
to It. Calcutta . University is mainly an 
exaimning body, but It has now made Itselt 
responsible for advanced teaching for which 
nri>o&e it employs an agency which is main I v 
istinct from the starts of tht‘ affiliated coliegCb 
Tlie percentage of scholars to tlic total popu- 


lation • — 

JU cohmI- 



sed 

All 


Schools. 

Scliools. 

Mal( s 

7*75 

7 94 

1 ein.il(‘s . . 

1 84 

I’Hh 



Inslitu 

Scholars. 


tioiih 


Uuivci.sitic& 

. . 2 

1,714 

Arts (Jolh ges 

41 

22,131 

Profcbslonal ( (dlcgcs 

14 

0,281 

High Schools 

l,U0d 

2.j,>,401 

Middle Schools . . 

],(»90 

347,480 

Primary Schools 

38,197 

1 ,339,.5;ir. 

Special Schools . . 

3, 106 

112,720 


Keoogniski) T^STITLTlONS you Females, 


Arts College 

4 

2N9 

Professional Colleges 

3 

41 

High Schools 

42 

9,421 

Middle Schools . . 

70 

8,07 2 

IVimary Schools 

14,612 

343,969 

bpeenU Schools . . 

49 

3,756 


Tota 


4 ’ 90 


6 '02 


The Univrr.>-if y at Dacra is of the residential 
type. There is a Board lor Secoiidivry ami 
Ji'tcrmediat(‘ Education at Dacca. It con- 
ducts the Matriculation and luternu'diatc 
Examinations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and albo the Islamic Matrlculaticii 
and Intermediate Examinations. 

The education ol Europenns is mainlv 
conducted by private agency, a.sslstod by 
Goveinment grants (ioverninent however 
maintain a si»eeial Inspector, jind also a school 
for boys, a school for girl.s (both rt sidcutiul) 
at Kujscong, and attached to the latter a 
rrainmg College (for women only). 


HE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 

ESTIMATKP llEVENUE *OR 1928-29. 


Heads of Revenue. Tliotisands of Ka. 

r.and Bevenue . . 3,22,000 

Excise .r 2,29,000 

Stamps 3,56,000 

Forest 35,000 

Registration 40,50 

Schoduied laxc>? •• 1800 

dubsidised Companies lOj 5 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL— conW. 
ESTIMATED JIB? BNUB FOR 1 9:i8 -29— COn<(/. 
Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept (Net) 

Irrigation, Navigation, etc., for which no Capitol Arcoiint«i arc kept 

Interest 

Adrainistxation of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

police .. .. .. .. .. .. .* .. .. •• 

ports and Pilotage 

Education . . . . . . . . 

3fedical 

Public Health . . 

Agriculture 

1 ndustries 

ivnsceUtineous Departments 

Cjvil Works 

Transfer from Famine Insurance V unds 

Keceipts in aid of Supeninuuatioii 

Stationery an<l Printing . . . . 

\flHCHUaueoua 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial tJovcrnnient^ . . 

I'xtraordlnary receipts 

Loans and Advances by the Bengal <io\ernrncnt . 

Advances from Provincial Txian Funds 

Famine Insurance Fund .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 

Total Bcceipts . , 
Cpenlng balance 
Grand Total 

Kstiuatpi) KxprNDiTT’nr for ti)2H-‘PL 


I«'uid Kevcunc 
1'Aci‘^e 
stamps 
Forests 
I' orests 

Kegistrutlou . . 

Scheduled Taxes 

Interest oil works for which capital accounts arc kept .. 

Irrigation— Otlier revenue expenditure tlnanced from ordinary revenue 
irrigation — Other revenue expeiKiiturc financed from Faniino Insurance grants 
( onstruction of Irrigation, Navigation Eiiii>ankincnt and I ir.iinage v, orUs 
interest on ordinary debt 
deduction or avoidance of debt 
Geucral AdministratJou 

Vilmlnistration of Justice .. .. 

.Luis ami Convict iSetlh'inents 
Poliw 

Ports and Pilotage .. 

Sfjeiitlllc Dcimrtincnt 

Education 

Mediiiid 

Public Health . . . . . . . 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Mhcellancous Departments 

('lvUWork.H 

f amine Belief and Insuraiu^ . 

superannuation allowances and pensions . 

stationery and Printing 

Miscellaneous 


Thousands of 


.'i,07 
2 22 
3*48 
10,21 
1909 
9,44 
.18 


13,70 

9,30 

1,29 

5,28 


5,97 

26 


4.30 
8ft 
1,24 
1 ,04 
io,m) 


84 
10, SS 
39,00 
115 
10,ft4,ll 
1.8S,27 
12,82,38 


Thousands of its. 

.>0,07 

23,57 

8,ft:» 

10,39 

1,75 

20,38 

15 


20,38 

15.03 
2,11 
8,92 

*' 'i,24,02 
J ,09.49 
34,83 
1, *13,75 
6,71 
28 

1,1280 

00.00 

38.04 

25.81 
13,33 

2,21 

1,02.08 

2,50 

43.81 
20.78 

4,40 


Total 11,19,02 


Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage works (not eliarg- 
cd to revenue) — 

in India 22,19 

in England 

Loans and advances by the Bengal Government 18,9. i 

tuil Works not clmrged to llevcime .. .. 20,44 

Total Expenditure 2,39769 

( dosing lialance 

GRASID TOTAI. 1*3759.31 
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Administration. 


Coniervator of ForetUt E. O. Shebbeare. 


OOTEXNOB AND PKBSIDENT IN COVNOlIi. 

Bis Ezoelletloy Lt.-Col. the Et. Hon. Sir 
Itancis Stanley Jaelcson, v.o.. g.c.i.e. 

PBBSONAL STAFI. 

Primate Secretary, H. Oraliam, x.o.8. 

MUUary Secretary, Lieut.-Coioiiel E. B. Butler, 
OJB.ll., M.O. 

Sargecn, Bajor H. Kingston, i.n.s. 

AiUes-tle Camp, 1 .t .7 A . Balt > (», Royal Art lllorj ; 
L. J. O. worm*. Royal Artillery ; lA A. J>. 
Cytablo. Hcots Ouards. 

Hony. Aides-df^'Camp, Lt. Col. A. E. Poarne, 
E. I. Rly. Reeiineiit ; Cap! C. A. Scott, 
n.s.o., Lt. Col .1 <) Little, Coiinuan- 

doiit Norlli(*rn Bengal Mounted Rifles; 
lA. Col. W. 1). B Watt, CouuuaiKlant 
IV (Cossipore) Pield Brigade and Major 1. M. 
Ijiw, V. 1). Conuiiandant,. Cub utia, Scottish. 
Sardar Bahadur S. W. Laden La (Indian 
Police) 

Commandant, H. K. the Governor's Body Omul 
Major lit.. Ki'imorthy, ('I’he Poona Hors«‘). 

Adjutant, B.E. the 0ovemor*8 Body Guard, Cap- 
tain J. H. Wilkinson, 2nd Lancers (Gardners 
Horse). 


Members of Cobnoil. 

The Hon. Nawab Bahadur Saiyld Kawah A . 

Ohaudhurl, Khan Bahadur, C.i.B. 

„ „ Mr. A. N. Moberly c.i.e., I.C.S. 

„ „ Mr A. Marr, c.i.e. 

„ „ Sir Provash Chunder Mltter, Ivt 

C I E. 

„ „ .Mr. W I) R Prentice, Cl n . l.O.s. 

Bengal Leoislatiyb council. 

The H on. Baja Manmatha Nath Ray Cliaudhur] 
(President;). 

„ „ Khau Bahadur Mau]\i Emaduddiu 

Ahmad, b. L. (Dy. President). 

Ministers. 

The Hoii. Nawab Musharriil Huss.iln Khau 
Bahadur. 

The Hon. Raja Bhnpendra Narayan Siuha 
Bahadur of Nashipui 


secretariat. 

Chief Secretary to Government, W. R. D. Prentice 

1 . 0 . 8 . 

Secretary, Revenue Department, F. A. Saclise, 
I.C.8. 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Marine Depart- 
ments, A . Cafesells, i c.s. 

Secretary to the Council and Secretary, Legislative 
Department, J. Bartley, l.o.s. 

Miscellaneous affointmbnts. 

Director of PtUilie Instruction, Edward Farley I 
Oaten, m.a., ll.b. i 

Inspeetor^General of Police, T. C. Simpson 

CommUsimMr, CakuUa Police, 0. A. Tegart. 
C.I.E. j 


Surgeon^General, Major-Oeneral Qodirey Tate, 
I.M.S. 

CoUeetor of Customs, Calcutta, G. S. Hardy, B.A., 

I. C.S. 

Commissioner of Excise and SetU, G. P. Hogg, 
M.A., 1.0.8. 

Accountant-General, {Offig.) Jagat Prasad, H.A., 

B.SC. 

tnsveclor-Qeneral of Prisons, Lt.-Col. W. 0. 
Hamilton, I.M.S. 

Pobtmaster-Oeneral, B. C. Wrenlck. 
Inspector-General of Registration, Eai Bahadur 

J. N. Bay. 

Director of Agriculture, E.g. Finlow, B.Sc., F.I.o, 

Proctor of Emigrants, Lt.-Col. Arthur Denham 
White, I.M.S., M.D. 

Curator of Herfumum Royal Botamc Gardens 
knlipada Biswa‘^. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, 


Frederick J. Halliday 1854 

John P. Grant 1859 

Cecil Beadon 1862 

William Grey 1867 

George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.o.s.l . . 1874 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, o.s.l 1877 

' Sir Steoart 0. Bayley, K.O.S.I. {Offig.) . . 1879 

A. Rivers Thompson, 0.8.1., o.i.E. . . 1882 
H. A. Cockerell, o.S.i. {Officiating) . . 1885 

Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.o.8.1., o.i.b, . . 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott. K.o.8.1. . . 1890 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, x.O.S.I, ( Offig.) . . 1893 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie. K.o.s.l. . . 1895 

I Retired Otb April 1898. 

I Charles Cecil Stevens. O.S.I. (Oi/iciafing) . 1807 

Sir John Woodburn. K.O.S.1 1898 

I Died, 2l8t Nov. 1902. 

I T. A. Bourdillon, o.s.l. (Officiating) .. 1902 

Sir A. H. Leith Fraser. E.o.s.1 1903 

Lancelot Hare, 0,S.I., C.I.B. (Offig.) , . 1906 

F. A. Slacke (Officiating) 1906 

Sir £. N. Baker. K.O.S.1 1908 

Retired 2l3t Sept. 1911, 

F. W. Duke. 0 B.i. (Oj)lciatfng) .. .. 1911 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April Ist. 1912, when Bengal 
was raised to a Governorship. 

GOVERNORS OF THE PBESIBBNCF OF FORT 

William in Bengal. 

The Kt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 

Skirling, a.o.i.N., K.aH.G 1612 

The Rt. Hon. Earl of Ronaldahay, O.O.i.B, ivVJ 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton . • • , 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stanley Jackson, P.0,, 

G.C.1.E 


1027 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COtJNaL. 

The Hon'bie Baja Manmotha Nath Koy Chaudhury of Santoeh, President, 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Emaduddtn Ahmed, Deputy President, 

Ex-officio— 

The Hon'bie Maharaja Kshaunish Ohandra Kay Bahadur, of Nadia. 

„ „ Nawab Bahadur Saiyid Nawab All Chaudhurl, Khan Bahadur, of 

Dhanbari. 

„ „ Mr. A. N. Moberly, o.l.B., i.c.s. 

„ „ Sir l*rovafc.h Chuudcr Miller, Kt., O.I.E. 

„ „ :Vlr. W. 1). R. J'reulice, o.i.E., i.o.S. 

Official Nominated Members— 

Mr. F. A. Hachsc. 

„ M. V. (Jhew. 

„ W. Nelson. 

„ A. J. Dash. 

„ K. N.Ilcid. 

„ A. Cassells. 

„ H E. Hta]>lctoii. 

„ Cl. Hokk. 

„ J.K.Hlair. 

„ R. N. Eilehrist. 

„ Khan Bahadur Md, Abdul Mtmim. 

„ Mr. H. D. .1 IhirKc. 

„ Ur. W. A Jenkins. 

Nominated Non-Officials— 

Mr. S. C. Mukerji. 

Kai Sahib Kebati Mohan Sarkar. 

Mr. K. C. Ray Chaudhurl. 

Maulvi Latafat Hossain. 

Dr. Sir Doha Prasad Sarbadhikari, KT., C.I.E., r.p.E, 

Mr. 1), J. Cohen. 

„ P. N (lulw. 

„ Bijoy Prasad Sinpch Roy. 

,, A K. Kahiuuii. 

Khan Bahadui Maulvi llafl/air Rahman Chaudhiiri. 

Elected Members. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Babu Subhas C’handra Bose 
Ur. Pramathanath Banerjea 
Babu Prabhu Doyal Himatsingha 
Ur. J , M. Das Gupta 
Mr. A. C. Banerjee 
Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 
Babu Amulya Chandra Datta 
Babu Khagendra Nath Ganguly. 
Ur. Bldhan Chandra Koy 


Calcutta North (Non-Muliammadan.) 

Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta West (Nou-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta Central (Nou-Muliammadan.) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan.) 

24-Parganas Municipal North (Non-Muhamma- 
dan.) 
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Name of M(*ral)cra. | 

Babu Sureiidra Nath Ray | 

Mr. Jogesli Cliantlra Gupta 

Mr, P. C. liasu 

Mr. Sarat C. Basu I 

Babu Jitendra Lai Bauerjec . . . . . . | 

Srljat Bijoy Kumar Chat! crjee .. .. . | 

Brljat Radlia Gobiiul.i Ra\ 

Babu Lebeiidra Lai Khau . . . . . . | 

I 

Babu Promotlia Nath Bdiieijee .. .. 

I 

Babu Malieridra Natli Malty . . . . . . | 

yujat Tarakiioth Miikerjca i 

Babu Jtaiiiuatha Nath Hoy .. . ..j 

Babu Hem Chamlta Naaker ' 

Babu Sasi Sckliai Jlusu 

Rai Harcndraiiath Ghaudhuri . . 

Mr. Uanjjt J‘al Chaiidhurl .. .. ..I 

Maharaj Kumar Sna Ghandra Naiidy . . .j 
Mr. B. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law . . . . . . * 

Hal Judunath Mazumdar Bahadur, o.i.L. .| 
1M)U Nagondra Nath Sou. . . . . . . . j 

Mr. Kiran tSaukar Roy ' 

Babu Amarendra Nath Ghosc . .. ..j 

Babu Nalmiranjau Sarkcr. . , . . . . . ' 

JDr. Kumud Saukar Ray 

Jiabu Surendru Nath IJiswas 

Babu Saral Kumar liatta . . , . .J 

I 

Rai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudliuri Bahadur . . ^ 
Mr. J . M. Son Gupta 

Babu Akhil Cliaudra Datta . . . . . . i 

Babu Satyendra Cliaudra Ghosc Maulik 
Babu Sachiiidra Narayan Sanyal . . . . * 

I 

Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakra\arti . . . . * 

Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray 

Babu Jotliidra Nath Cliakraburtty 

I 

Srijat J ogindra Nath Moitra 


Name of Constituency. 

24-Pargauas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
daii.) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan South (Non-Muliammadan.) 

Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Ihrbhuin (N on-Muhammadau). 

Jkiiikura We.st (Non-Muliammadan ) 

Bankura )0ast (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Midna]»oro North (Non- Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnaporc South-JSast (Non-Muhammadan ) 
Itooghly Rural (Non-Muharnmadan.) 

Howrah Rural (Non -Muhammadan.) 

24-Pargana& Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Pargauas Rural South (Non-Muhaiiiniadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Mursludabad (Non-Muhammadan), 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadau.) 

.lessore North (Non-Muhaininadan.) 
ivhul nu (Non-Muhammadan .) 

Dacca Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Myincusingh West (Non-Muiianimadan.) 
MymoiiHingli East (Non- Muhammadan.) 

Earidpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Eaudpur South (Non-Muhammajdan ) 

Bakargaiij North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadau.) 
Cliittagoug (Non-Muhammadau.) 

Tippera (Non-Muliammadaii .) 

N a okhali (Non -Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Nou-Muhammadan.) 

Rangpur West (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rangiiur East (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bogra cum Pahna (Non-Muliammadau.) 
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Name of Members. 

r.abu Romes Chandra Bagchi, b.l. 

\fi. Vrassana Deb Raikat 
>,ir Abdur Rahim, K.c.s.l. 

TVlr, H. S. Suhrawardy 

Mauivi Abdul Razzak Haji Abdul Sattar 
Maulvi Muhammad Solalman 
Mr. flholam JTossain Shah 
Nawab Khwaja Habibiillah 

Mauhi Abdul Kasem 

Maiilvl Abdul Raiim 

Mr, A. F M. Abdur Rahman 

Ivhan Bahadur Mauh i A/i/ul IId(|ne 

Ivban fiahadur Mauhi EKramul ITup . . 

Maulvi Sye'd Abdur Rauf 

Mauhi Syed Naitsher Ah 

Mauhi Shamsur Rahman. . 

Maulvi A K Fa/lulHu<t 
Mr. Razaur Rahman Klian 

Azizur Rahman Mia 

Hadji Mr. A. K. Abu Ahmed Khan Clniznavl 
Mauhi Syed Muhaninmd Atlquallah 
Khan Rahadur Maul\i Muhaminod iHiimil 
Mauhi Taniizuddiu Khan. . 

Maulvi Chaudliury Gholam Maw la 
Muh 1 Khorshed Al.im Choudhury 
Maulvi Syed Mahamud Afzal 
Mr. Khwaja Nazimuddin, c.l.n. . . 

Maulvi Syed Maqbul JTossain, M.A., li.Ti. 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdus Sattar 
Klian Bahadur K. G. M. Farocfui 
Maulvi Aflimiiddin Ahmad 
Maulvi Niiiul Jill" Chaiidlmri 

Maulvi Abdul Gofran 

Mr. Ashraf All Khan Cliaudliuri . . 

Maulvi Kader Baksh, B.L 


I — 

Name of Constituency. 

Malda (NomMuhammadan.) 

Jalpalguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan.) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan.) 

Hooghly c?o« Howrah Municipal (Muharama ia-ij) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan.) 

24- Targanas Munhipal (Muhammadan.) 

Dacca ( Ity (Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan.) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan.) 
24-Pargana8 Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Nadia (Muhammadan ) 

Muishidabad (Muhammadan.) 

.lessore North (Muhammadan.) 

.Teswe South (Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Muhammadan ) 

Dacca West Rural (Muhammadan.) 

DaccA Bast Rural (Muhammadan.) 

Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymcnsingh South-West (Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingti Kast (Muharaimidan.) 

Mvmcnsingh Central (Muhammadan.) 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan.) 

Farid pur South (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan.) 

Bakargaiij West (Muhammadan.) 

Bakarganj South (Muhammadan.) 

Cliittagong North (Muhammadan.) 

(diittagong South (Muhammadan.) 

Tippcra North (Muhammadan.) 

Tippcra South (Muhammadan.) 

Noakhali East (Muliammadan.) , 

Noakholl West (Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi North (Muhammadan.) 

Dinajpur (Muliammadan.) 
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Kamo of Members. 

Maulvl Eiisiruddln Ahmad 

Kazt Emdadul Huq 

Mr. Altaf All 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Muazzam All Khan 
Nawab Musharruf Hossaln, Khan Bahadur 

Mr. J. Campbell Forrester 

„ F. E. James, o.b.e 

„ W. C. Wordsworth 

„ J. G. Macartney 

„ W. L. Travers, c.i.K., o.b.e 

„ L. T. Maguire 

„ E. T. McCluskle 

Ba)a Bhupendra Karayau Sluha Bahadur, of 
Nasliipur. 

Bai Manmatha Nath MUra Bahadm 

Babu Saroda Kripa Bala 

Maharaja Joglndra Nath llay of Nator . . 

Mr. S. G. Bose 

Maharaja Shoshl Kanta Acharyya 

Mr. P. Parrott 

„ (J. Morgan, (M.K 

„ J. H.Fyfe 
„ O. 8. Martin 

„ A. 1). Gordon 
„ A. McD Eddib, 

„ E.G. Abbott . 

„ N. R. laike 
„ T. W.Dowding 
„ H . 1). Thomas . 

,, Byomkes Chakravarti 
„ Satish Cliandra Sen . . 

Bai Badrjdas Goenka Bahadur 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar 


Name of Constituency. 

Eangpur West (Muliammadan.) 
Bangpur East (Muhammadan.) 

Bogra (Muhammadan.) 

Pabna (Muhammadan.) 

Malda eum Jalpaigurl (Muhammadan.) 
Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 
Do. 

Do. 

Dacca and Chittagong (European.) 
Bajshahi (European.) 

Anglo-Indian. 

Do. 

liurdwan Landholders. 

Presidency Landlioldera. 

Chittagong Landholders. 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta University. 

Dacca University. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

j Indian J ute Mills Association. 

I Do. 

1 Indian Tea Association, 
j Indian Mining Association. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 
Do. 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 
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Ibe United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
In practically the centre of Upper India. They 
are bonnded on the north by Tibet, on the 
Dortb-east by Nepal, on the east and south- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Juhbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,205 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the two Indian States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which He within the United Provinces, 
5,302 square miles and the newly-creatod State 
of Benares with an area of 875 square miles, 
giving a total of 112,562 square miles. The 
total population is 40,510,668. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1002, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country : portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, j 
two of which are entirely In the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Oangetic plain, and 
portions of the hUl systems of Central India 
including Bundelkhand. The Gangctic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal svstem, 
which though somewhat liable to run snort of 
water In extremely dry years, is of groat benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drought. The first two of these tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal- 
ly infertile, though better populated. The soil 
of the Gangctic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- , 
lation rises from 512 persons per square niUe 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India. In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and in the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, affording excellent big and small game 
phooting, and rising beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, until is reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 
part of the provinces consists of level plain, 
teeming with highly-cultivated fields and water- 
ed by three rivers— the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Oogra. 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent, 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
percent., the total of all other religions being 
a little over 1 per cent, composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians) Jains, Aryas and Sikhs. 
I'he Aryas are the followers of the Arya 
Sama) sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its influence to the 
United Provinces. The three main physical 
(^ypes are Dravidlan, Aryan and Mongoloid, 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
^ub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirsapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caste 
Aryans frequent the Western districts of the 
Provinces. Most of the people, however show 


a mixed Arya-Dravldian origin. Three lan- 
gnages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains — Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Blhari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though It contains a 
large admixture of Persian ana Arabic words, 
which makes it a lingm franca. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 75 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. Thp soils of the Provinces fall into three 
groups; the valley soils of the Himal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium ; the chief characteristic soil of the 
Central Indian alluvium is the black soil, with 
a lighter variant, though here also thwe are 
light loams and gravel. The Himalayan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the main alluvium soils are sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive. The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barloyand poppy, rice being 
grown mostly in low-lying, heavy clays. 
The greater part of the Provinces is highly 
cultivated, the rainfall varies from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hills, to 40 inches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 80 inches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
imi>rovcd drainage, and irrigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
It varies with the rainfall. Land Is held 
mostly on the ryotwari tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon, on zemindar! tenure in 
Agra and taluqdari tenure in Oudh. The princi- 
pal land owners in Oudh arc the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates. The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 64 
per cent, of the total area in Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

The Provinces are not rich In minerals. 
Coal exists In Southern Mirzapur, iron 
and copper are found In the Himalayan 
districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but increased difllculiy of work- 
ing them as veins became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills. Limestone is found in the'' 
Himalayas and in the Meerut district, and 
! stone is largely quarried in the Mirzapur 
district. Cotton is ginned and spun through- 
out the provinces, as a home industry ; and 
weaving, by means of liand-looms, is cairied on 
in most districts. According to the census of 
1921, 100,993 persons were dependent on 
cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and 
320,060 on spinning and weaving. The largest 
industry is in the Azamgarh district, where 
there are 8,585 looms. Silk spinning is confined 
almost entirely to the district of Benares; 
where the famous himkhah brocade is made. Em- 
broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
aoted ehikan work of silk on cotton or musihi 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
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Silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry is important in 
some districts. Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, Farmkha- 
bad for its calico prints and Agra for its ca^ts 
and marble and alabaster articles ; porcelain is 
manufactured in Ghazipur, and other iadas> 
trios are those of paper* making (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather and fireworks. The eldef centre 
of European and Indian industry is Cawnpore, 
which, situated in the most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mill Is the largest in India). There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its looks), Meerut 
and Bareilly ; Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpels), Hardoi and Hathras have 
cotton mills. Excellent furniture is made at 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there is a large English distillery, 
with patent still. 

The largest trade centres are Cawnpore, 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, 
Aligarh, Kathras, Muttra, Agia, Farukhabad, 
Moradabad, Ohandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpui, 
Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziuiiad, TChurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghaziiuir, Pilibbit and Shahjahanpur 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service. 
Under the Jtefonn scheme the Province was 
raised to the sratiis of a Oovernor-in-Couneil, 
tile Governor being aaaibted by two members 
of the Executive (Jouncil In charge of the 
Heaerved subjects and three Ministers from Jan, 
12, 1920, in charge of the Transferred Subject s. 
The medium tor the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, Ihe Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 SeorcTaries and 4 Deputy Secretaries. 
The Director of Public Instruction is also cx- 
Offwio Deputy Secretary in the Education 
Deiiartmeiit . The Chief Secretary is in charge 
of Appointment, General Administration, Execu 
Uve, Political. Newspaper and Police Depart- 
ments ; the Finance Secretary deals mainly with 
the Finance Department: the Revenue Secretary 
is In chargeof the Ttevenue, and Forest Depart - 
raents and Public Works Department, (Buildings 
and Road) ; the Education Secretary looKs to 
the Education, IndastricM.Agricultuie and Excise 
Departments; the L. S, G. Secretary to 
the local Self-Government, Municipal, Medical 
and Public Uealth Departtnents and the Judicial 
Secretary is In charge of the Judicial and 
Legislative Departments. The seventh Secie- 
tary belongs to the Public Works Department, 
(frrlgation Branch) and is also Chief Engineers 
for the frrigallon Branch of the P.W.D. Govern- 
ment spends the cold weather, October to April, 
in l<iUcknow and Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, 
though 1 he Secretariat remains throughout the 
year at Allahabad. The Gkivernor and the Secre- 
taries spend the hot weather In Naini Tal, but 
during the monsoon the Governor tours the 
plains, as he does also in the cold weather. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it has im- 
portant executive duties, being the chief revenue 
authority in the province. There are forty- 1 


eight British districts, thirty-six in Agra and 
twelve In Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a million. 
Each district Is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Eumaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions under a Gtimmissioncr. There are 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearlv 
12,000 square miles and a population of from 5 
to 6 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahsUit with an average area of 500 square 
miles and a population of 220,000. Bach Tahsil 
is in charge of a Tahaildar, who is responsible 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Vahaila are divided 
into parganaa which are units of importance 
I in the settlement of land revenue. Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahaildara arc naU) tahaiidara 
and kanungoa. Ordinarily there are tliree 
kanum/os anU one waih tahHldar to a tuhail. 
Thf* Kimuiigos supervise the work of the 
pativaria^ or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub -division, consisting of one or more 
lahaUa^ as the ease may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, wiio may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of ihe Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commissioner 
of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Divisions are 
Political Agents for the N alive States of Rainpur 
and Teliri respectively and the Commissioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State, 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court of 
Judicature at Allahabad in tin* provliu e of Agra 
and by tiie (’blef Court in Oudh sitting at 
Lucktiow whleh are tin* final appellate autho- 
riti(s in both criminal and eivil cast's. The 
tornuT consists ol a Chh*f Jiistict' uiul eight 
p(‘rm.in(>nt and two tt'mporary puisne judges, 
five of whom are Indians, and fhe latter eonsists 
of a Chief .fudge and four judges tliree of whom 
are Indians. There are thirty-one posts (twenty- 
four 111 Agra and seven in Oudh) of district 
and sessions judges of wdiieh eight are held by 
Indians not belonging to the Indian Civil 
Servict* as they have bet'ii listt'd to the provincial 
service and the bar. They have both original 
and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
eases and occasional appellate jurisdiction in 
rent cases. District OfliceTs and tlieir 
assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal coiirt.s as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant collectors, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the w^ork. 
Kumaun has ]>een brought under the Civil 
jurisdiction of the High Court from 1-4-26. The 
deputy and assistant commissioners exercise 
inferior eivil powers in this division which lias 
no separate civil courts. In the rest of the 
provinces there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munsifs who dispose of 
a large number of civil suits. In Agra ihe 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a 
muusif can hear cases ordinarily of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs. 5,000; In Oudh the ordinary jurisdlc* 
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tionof a subordinate judge extends to suits valu 
mg not more than lls. 20,000 and the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a muusif to suits of Rs. 2,000 
value, provided that in special eases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Its. 5,000. 
jlppeals from munsif always He to the district 
judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in eases of a value of Rs. rj,00() or less which are 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court 
judges try suits to the value of Rs. 500. There 
are also honorary munsiis limited to Ks. 200 
suits, and village munsif a whoso jurisdiction is 
lixed at Rs. 20. 

Local Self-Government. 

The uiiiis of local .selt-goverriiuent are the 
disinet and inmiiciji,il Imaifls which, wiih ihe 
exception ot six iiuniieipal bo»rd% haxe iion- 
otbcial Clialrman. Tin* largest municipal bnanls 

h. ne executhe oflicerhio whom ei'i tain admiiii. 

stiatiM' powers are icserNcd 'rheadininistralive 
iuiietions of the mnjorit> of tlic iniinuipaJ boards 
;nifl of all district lioards ar*' jierformed by the 
ehalrinaii and the Heciet.uy, bat the boards 
thein'%ehe-' are direcllv le^ponsible for iiiosl of 
tlie adininislration district boards obtain i 

4'i% ot ilieir ineoiiK' I mm Uoverriraeiit giants 
Till' ntlier chief source ot Ineoine is the local 

i. ite levied from tiie landowers 'Flic ciiict source 

of municipal iiKome is the octroi oi terimnal tax 
and toll wliich i-, an octroi in modified foiin lax al i 
opinion is stronglj in favour of indirect as opposed ' 
to dhect taxation lor mnnieipal punaxsea 

Public Works. 

The Public WoiKs Department Is divided 
Into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
Irrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
iirancb is adniinistcK d by a Civilian .Secretary 
who has a Chief Engineer uiulor him and the 
Irrigation branch by two Chief EngineerH wdio arc* 
also Secretaries to Qovornraent. The Province 
18 divided into circles and divisions both for 
buildings and roads and for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engi- 
neer, or a Deputy Chief Engineer and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer. 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed 
or maintained by Government are in charge of 
the Irrigation branch. All metal roads main- 
mined from Provincial funds and construction 
pi all buildings costing more than Rs. 20,000 are 
m charge of the Buildings and Ronds branch. 
In the Irrlg.ition branch there is a sepaiate 
Chief Engineer with u full staff for the eonslrnc- 
tion of the Sarda Canal, a work of the first 
magnitude whiih when completed will introduce 
irrigation into most of the districts of Oudli. 

„ Police 

The Police Force is divided into District 
and Railway Police and is administered 
by an Inspector-General, with four Deputies and 
two Assistants, forty-six District Superinten- 
dents, three Railway Siiperintendcuts. fifty - 
one Assistant Superintendents and fifty 
Deputy Superintendents. There is a Police 
Training School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C, I. D forming a separate detective de- 
piirtment, under a Deputy Inspector-General, 
with three assistants. The armed police are 
armed with the *476 musket and in certain dis- 
tricts to some extent also with the Martini- 


Henry rifle. The administration of the Jail 
Department is in cliarge of an Inspector-General 
of Prisons, who is a member of the Indian 
Medical Service 

Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-m-aid. There 
are five universities, the four residential univei - 
sltles of Allahabad, T.ueknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the affiliating Univer- 
sity of Agra. Th(‘ la.st named was estaiiliahed 
in 1927 and consists of the eight colleges, for- 
I merly associated wdth Allahabad University on 
its external fjidt, Cl.:., the Agra and St.. John's 
Ooileges at Agra,th(‘ Christ (’hiirch, D.A.V.. and 
Saiiaian Dhararo Colleges at Cawnpor(‘. the Meerut 
C Ik'ge, Meerut, the Bareilly CollogL. Barei ly and 
I St. Andrew's College, Gorakhpur. There are a 
, number of Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
boys for ihe high sclu'oj and intermediate 
examinations conducted hy the Board of High 
I School and liitiu-mediate Eiiucafou, vihich 
controls high school and intermediate' i*clu- 
eation. Tlu' Isabella Tlioburn College at 
Lucknow and ihe Crosthwaite Girls' College 
at Allahabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Tlieosophical National 
Girls' Scliool and Woiiien's College at Benares 
teach up to tin* int(*rniediate .stage. The St. 
George’s Intermediate College, Mussoorie, the 
Plillander-Smith (College, Naini Tul, the St. 
Joseph's College, Naini Tal, th«‘Martini(*re College, 
Lucknow and ih(‘ Jfoys’ Tnterini'diato College, 
Allahabad, are a L'w of the w'ell kuowm Institu- 
, tioiis for European and Anglo-Indian children 
j in the province ; besides tlu'sc, there are many 
excellent private educational institutions lor 
European boys and girls both in the hills and 
I plains which ar<‘ attended by students from all 
! over India, (lovernnient maintain Training 
I Colleges for teacher.'^ in Luckriovi , Allahabad 
I and Agra, and then' are traimiig depart int'uts 
attaciied tothe Aligarh Muslim UiuviTsity and 
the Benares Hindu University, 'riicre is a Go- 
vernment Engineering Collegcat RoorKee (Tlumia • 
sou College), a Sehool of Art and Craft-, in Luck- 
now and an Agricultuial College, and a Teeliiio- 
logical Institute at Cawiii>ore ; there !>. also a non- 
Goveniment Agricultural Institute at Naint, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
( four residential umversitieb and at the Agra 
1 and Meerut colleges. Jnstriietion in coiiinc'Tce 
I for the B. Com. degiec of the Agra Umv<*rsity 
is given in the Sanatan Dharam College', Cawn- 
I pore. The King George’s Medical College, 
Lucknow now merged in the JiUcknow Univer- 
sity, prepares candidates for the M.B.B.S. dcgroc 
ol tlio l.ucknow ITniv'ersily. Besides this there 
arc two medieal schools at Agra for males and 
females. Public schools for secondary and 
primary vernacular education are almost entirely 
maintamcd or aided by district and municipal 
boards and vernacular education is almost 
j entirely in their hands. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon is in charge and is 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and In a few of the larger stations be bas 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranlkbot and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military employ 
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bold collateral civil charge. There are eighty* tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
three Provincial Medical service officers in charge pitals. King George's Medical College, Lucknow, 
of Important dispensaries and a large number ^ one of the best equipped (’olleges in the 
of Indian Provincial subordinate medical service country, with a staff of highly efflcltmt pro- 
officers. Lady doctors and women sub-assist- fesaois, and the hospital attached to it is the 
ant surgeons visit puid^inathin women in their first in the Province, There arc also male and 
own homes and much good work is done in female medical schools at Agra. There is an X- 
tfals manner. Maternity and rhlld Welfare Kay Institute at Debra Dun. where valuable 
Centres have been opened In almost all the research work has been carried out, and thwe 
districts of the province. are sanatoria for British soldiem in the hills. 

Thb best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- The King ICdward VI T Sanatorium at Bhowali 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, King In the district of Kniiii Tal is an up-to-date and 
George's Hospital which has a Pathological well euuif)iH>d institution for the tri‘atment of 
Laboratory attaelied to it and the Balrampui Kuiopoau and Indian consumi)tlves. In addition 
Hospital at Lucknow. King JCdward Vil Hospi- five centres for the treatment of tuherciilar 
fcal, Benares, the t'ivll Hospital at Allahabad patients have been establislied at Agra.AlIaha- 
(for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians living bad,* Benares, Pawn pore and JiUeknow. There 
in European style) and Saint Mary's Cottage ' are mental Hospitals for Indian iion-eriiniual 
Hospital, Mu ssoorie. The Kamsay Hospital for j lunatics at Agra and Bareilly and for criminal 
Europeans at Naim Tal is a first class institu-J lunaticb at Benares. 

THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the now constitution of India, under the Beforin Act of 1 919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are, for all 

E ractical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. 'I’iie rontiihutlon payable 
y the Local Governmetit has been rcniitt<‘d eutindy by tin* (government ot India with 
oftect from the year As tlie finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 

importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages 
Estimated Uevenue fou 1928-29. 


Principal Hcadi of Revenue, Es. 

Taxes on Income . . ' .... 

Land llevenne 6,86,61,6J17 

Excise .. 1,35,77,200 

Stamps . , 1,73,80,000 

Forests .. 57,78,0l5 

Begistration 13,50,000 

Scheduled Taxes .. .. .... 

lotal .. 10,67,46,8^ 

Ratlvsaye, - 

Subsidised Companies .. .. 1,75,000 

Jrrigativn. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept— 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts 1,01,13,544 

(2) Un-productive Works — 

Net receipts —3,60,505 

Total, neb receipts .. 97,62,039 

Works for which no capital accounts are kept 21,000 

Total Irrigation . . 07,73.930 

Debt Servicci>. — 

Interest 0,90,000 

Total . . 0,90,000 

Civil Adminidrativn, 

Administration of Justice 15,01,200 

Jails and Convict Settlements 8.07,400 

Police 2,58,800 

Education 10,73,500 

Medical 2,01,600 

Public Health 2,45,688 

Agriculture .. .. .. .. .. •• *. .. .. 5,76,062 

Industries 49,870 

Miscellaneous Departments 67,280 

Total .. 48,71,300 

Buildings, Hoads and Miscellaneous Public 1 mproveineuts— 

Civil Works .. •• 4,03.407 


4,03,407 
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MiscellantouB. Ba. 

Transfers from Famine Insurance Fund .... 

E^ceipts in aid of superannuation 2,72,500 

Stationery and Printing 8,81,0('0 

Miscellaneous 11,07.100 


Total . . 17,60,000 


Extraordinary rec^ ipts 10,000 

Miscellaneous adjustments bottyccn the Central and Provincial Governments . . .... 

Total Eevenue .. 32,47,31,09ft 

Debt, deposits and advances : — ~ - 

(a) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments. , . . 2,25,25,000 

(b) Loans and advances bv Ibrovincial Governments . . . . 12,59,000 

(r) Famine Insurance Funds 20.65,800 

(d) DetMjsits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans 26,65,000 

{p) General Police Fund .. 


Total .. 2,91,14,800 


Total receipts .. 15,38,45,898 

Opening Balance . . 26,03,305 


Grand Total .. 15,65,39,203 


Estimated Expendituke for 1928*20. 

Direct demands on the Revenues. 

1 axes on Income .. .. .. .. .. ... .. .. .. Nit, 

Land lieveuue . . .. 92,69,565 

Excise ., .. 13,73,635 

Stamps . . . , 3,68,790 

Forests 30,57,752 

Forest Capital outlaj cluuiiod to revenue 1,98,770 

Uegistration .. .. .. .. .. .. 4,04,508 

Total .. 1,47,63,020 


Railway Revenue Account 

Sate Railways — Into rest on debt .. .. .. .. .. 11650 

Subsidised companies . . . . . . . . 5,200 

Miscellaneous railway expenditure .... 


Total . . 16.850 


Irrigation Revenue Aceount. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 

Interest on debt .. .. 88,7l,6U 

Miscellaoeoiip irrigation exiieudi tore . .. - 2,35,«5i) 

Do, flnaiiced from Fainliic Insurance grant ., 23,800 


Total ,. 86,00,004 „ 


Irrigation Capital A^'count {charged to revenue). 


Construction of Irrigation Works — 

A. — llnanced from Famine Insurance Grants 5,80,900 

B. — Financed from ordinary revenues .. .. 1,73,200 


Total .. 7,54,100 


Debt Services, 


Interest on ordinary debt .. .. «• 35,04,502 

Sinking 5Hmd 24,00,000 

Other appropriations . . .... 


Total ,, 69,04.602 


5 
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Civil Administration, 


Rs. 


Oenel^al Adminietration 1,33,06.096 

Administration of Justice 73,79 832 

Jails and Convicts’ SettleinCTits 37,94,080 

Police 1,08,39,489 

Scientific Departments 23,401 

Education 1,06 05.793 

Medical 36,50.450 

Public Health 25,30,61 5 

Agriculture 35 11,^63 

Industries ' .. 13,17,390 

Miscellaneous Departments 70,118 

Exchange Nil, 


Total .. 7.21,85,027 


BuildingSf Baads and Miscellaneous Tubhe Impfovemeuts. 

Otvil Worts .. 70,93,999 


Total .. 70,93,999 


Miscellaneous, 

Famine Belief and Insurance— 

A — ^Famine Belief 20.500 

B — Transfers to Famine Insurance Fund ; 9,05,800 

Superannuation Allowances and PousJons . . .. 47,53,661 

Stationery and Printing 11,84,039 

Miscellaneous .« . .. .. .. 4,26,705 


rota I .. 82.90,605 


Expenditure in England— 

Secretary of State .. 50,060 

High Commissioner 37,11,133 


Coniribidions and AssbgnmcrUi,. 

'Contribution to the Central Government , . 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. 

U'otul 

Irrigaiion and other capital c i pemhture not charged to revenue. 


(a) Construction of irrigation works 1,30,35.467 

(h) Forest outlay • • > 

(e) Outlay on Ajirlcnltural improvoinrnt 26,700 

(d) Outlay on Improvement of public health 5 , 00,000 


Total .. 1,11, 62, 2', 7 


Debt, Deposits and Advances — 

(a) XiOans and Advances by Provincial Governments 15,48,999 

(5) liOans between the Central and Provincial Govcrnnicnls , , , , . . 20,7 9,281 

(c) Civil Contingencies Fund l.oo.ooo 

<d) Famine Insurance Fund 12,59,00) 

(«) Government Press Depreciation Fund 19 

60-B. Payment of Commuted Value 6f Pensions 3 5o,ooo 

«0 Civil Works 47.8S,f>si 

ttU-A. Other Provincial Works not charged to re\ cmic 2 OO.ono 

Sinking Fund Investment Account 20 67,fi00 

General Police Fund 


Total .. 1, 6.71,980 


Totjil Dif^bur^ements .. 14, 92, 64, ‘*33 

Closing Balance .. 72,74,970 


Grand Total , 1.5,63,39,203 
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Administration, 

(ioverftftr. Hk Kxcdloncy Sir Malrolin ilailoy, 
(HM.L., KO.S.l., I.o.s. 

P,,rat<> Major T. S. Paterson, M.r. 

A i<h'<i-(ie-( 'nmp - t 'a plain E. P(*p]»(T anti Capt. 
1), W JS’oliam. 

EXECUTIVE Council. 

The U(aThh‘ Capt.N'awah Sir Muliaiiimad Ahmail 
Sa (I ICnan, KO.l.E., m.b.k. 

The IloiThle Mr. (• li Lanihert, r K I., I t'.S. 

Ministers. 

Tiie HtaTblo Nawah Miiliannnau Yiisnf, Jlar- 
at'Law 

Tlie lliaThlo MaharaJ Kumar Major Mahl|it 
ShimIj 

Seorktariat 

('htef SrrMfirif to (ioirruniettf, Kurnvar Jajjtlish 
Prasad, i K , i.(\s 


Ll&UTE5ANT-G0VSaN0RS OF THX NORTH 
WBSTRRN PROVINOBS, 

Sir C. T. MetcaUe, Bart., a.o.B 1886 

The Right Hon. the Govemor-Qeheral 1838 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland). 

r. C. Robertson 1840 

The Right Hon. the Governor-Genera i 1842 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellouborough). 

dir G. R. Clerk, K.C.B 1843 

James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. * . 1843 

A. W. Begbie, In charge 1858 

3. E. Colvin. Died at Agra . . . , 1853 

E. A. Eeade, In charge 1857 

Colonel H. Fraser, o.B., Chief Commis- 1857 
sionei, N.-W. Provinces. 

The Right Hon. the Governor- General 1858 
admiidstering the N.-W, T>xovlnce8 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone 
R. Money, In charge , , 

The Hon. Edmund Drummond . . 


Financial Secretary to Governmenty E. A B. yij. Muir, K.o.8.1 ,. 

Blunt, 0 , O.B.K.,l.C.R. ^ u oi. 

' Sir John Strachoy, E.O.S.I. , , 

Revenue, P. \V. 1)., H. Kane. l.C.s. 

Judicial Secretary, K. L. Vorko, T.c 


Secretary to Government. 
n. 1) <)’ l>arh*>, r i.r. 


h) ll/at ion Fnnu'h * 


Miscellaneous Appointments 
Opium Agent, Qhazipur, W, (laskelj, i.c.R. 


. , . 1869 

. .. 1863 

.. 1863 

. . . 1868 

.. 1874 
. 1876 

THE North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 
sioners OF OUDH, 

Sir George Couper, Bart,, O.B., R.C.&.i 1877 

Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.C.B 1882 

Sir Auckland Colvin, E.O.M.H., c.I.E, 


‘ Sir George Couper, Bart., O.B. 
Lieutenant-Governors of 


Chief Conservator of Forests, F. 1'. E Channi*!,! 

O.B.E 


Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.O.S.i. 


Director of Public Instruction, A, H, Macken^Mp/ 

M.A. 


i Alan Cadell (Officiating) 

I Sir Antony P. MacDonncIl, K.O.S.I. (a) 
Sir J. J, D. La Touche, K.c.B.i. .. 


1887 

1802 

1895 

1895 

1901 


Inspector-General of Police, E. J. S. Dodtl. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Col, R. F. 
Uairvl, T.M s, 

Ihrectorof Puhhe Jlealth, Li(*ut.-CoIoiieI Cuth- 
bort Lindsay Dunn. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Eai Bahadur 
Brij Lttl. 

Connuistuoner of Fxrise J N. L Sat he, I.C.R. 

Aecmniant-Qeneral, Hanu manta Bhiiuasena 
Eau,B,A. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Major J. E. 
Clemeuts, m.b., d.p.h., i.m.s. 

Postmmter-Oeneral, Promotho Nath Bose, M.A. 

Director of Agriculture, George Clarke, F.I.C., 
F.0J3.,H.LE., m.l,o. 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonneil, 

Lieutenant-Governors of the United 
Provinces of Aqra and Oudh. ^ 


Sir J. J. D. LaTonche, K.O.S.I. . . 

. . 1902 

Sir J. P. Hewett, K.O.S.I., O.I.E. . . 

.. 1907 

L. A, S. Porter, O.S.i.(0^c»afing). . 

,, 1912 

Sir J. 8. Meston, K.O.S.I. «• 

.. 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, E.o.s.i., o.LE. 

1918 


Governors of the United ProvinClk. 


Sir Harcourt Butler, k.o.s.1., o.i.e. 1 1 

Sir William Marris, K.o i.E • < 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, K.C.s.L, c.i.E. 1927 
Sir Malcolm Halley, o.c.i.e., k.c.s.i., i.c.p. 19:.8 
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Peesident : 


The Hon’ble ilai Bahadur Lula Sitaraiu^ m.a., le.b. 


Deputy Pkisident- 


Mukandi LaI,B.A., Bar-at Law. 


EJiECTED Membees. 


Body, Association or Constituency Name, 

represented. 

Apra City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . .. I Larlilnui Narayan Gorb, 

Cawn pore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) .. Uabu (Jaiiosh Shankar Vidyastlii. 

Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . Mr. A. V. Dube, Bar-at-Law. 

Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . Pandit Eahas liehari Tcwari. 

Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) . . Babii Sampnrna Nand. 

Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) .. JJalMi Juuam S.‘jks(>iw, m.a. ll.r, 

Meerut -cww- Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 3T(m*l)Ir llai J’*ahadiir Lala Sita Ham, m.a , ll.b, 

Moradabad-cMm-ShahJahaupur (non-Muham- liabu Bhagwali Sahai lledar. 

madan Urban) 

Dchra Dun district (non-Aliihammadan Hurul) Thakur Manjit Singh Rathor. 

Saharan pur district (non- Muhammadan Bural) Chaudliii Mangat Siugh, 

Muzafarnagar district (non-IVruhammadaii Ihii Sahib Lala Jagdcsii Prasad. 

Rural) 

Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan Chaudhri Vijcyi)al Singh, b.a., ll.b. 

Rural) 

Meerut district (South) (non-Muhammadau , Chaudhii Dharamvii Singh. 

Rural) 

Bulaudshahr dit?trict (East) (non-Muhammadan Pandit N a nak (liand , M.\., ll.b. 

Rural) 

Biilandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan Thakui Manuk Siugh. 

Rural) I 

Aligarh district (East) (iion-.Muhammadan Tliakur Pratapbhan Singh 

Rural) 

Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan Thakur P»ikiam Singh. 

Rural) 

Muttra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Thakur Hukum Siugh, 

Agra district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . , Raja Kuslialpal Singh, m.a., ll.b. 

Malnpuri district (non-Muhamraadan Rural) .. Thakur (bilab Singh, 

Etah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Rao Ivjhhna Pal Singh. 

Bareilly district (nou-Muhammadan Rural) . . llimor. Lieut Rala Kali Charan Misra 
Bijnor district (nou-Muhammadan Rural) . . Lala Neni Saian, b.so., ll.b. 

Budaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) ., Balm Raghnbir Saliai, b,\. ll.b. 

Moradabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural). Rao Saheb Kimwar Sardar Singh. 

Shajahanpur district (non-Muhammadan Thakur S.»dho Singh, B.A. 

Rural). 

Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Pandit Prijuandan Prasad Misra, 

Jhansi district (non-Muhammadan llural) . . Pandit Bbagwat Narayan Blmrgava, b.a. 

Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Rao Udaibir Singh. 

Ilamirpur district (nou-Muhammadan Rural) . 'J’hakur Bar Prasad Singh. 

Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Babu Kishori Prasad, m.a., ll.b. 

Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) Pandit Mulchand Dube, m.a. ll.b, 

Etawah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . Pandit Dcotu Prasad. 

Oawnpore district (nou-Muhammadaoi Rural). . I Babu Shyam Lai, m.a., ll.b. 
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Body, Association or Conatltuency 

ropu'Scnted. I 

Fatohpur district (non-Miilumimodan llural) . . 
Allahabad disIrK't (noii-MiiliainniaduTi Kiirai) . . 
]icnar<‘s district (non-MuhaiiiHiad.iTi Ttiiral) 
Mirazapur district (non*MuahaniTnadau Bural). . 
JiiTinpur ilistrift (non-Mulmmniadaii Itnral) 
(diazipur district (iioii-MuhanmiadHii Uural) .. 
Balllu district (noii-MiihaTninadaii Jlnral) 
Ciorakhpur district) (West (non-Muliaminadan j 
Kural). 

floiakh pur district (Hast) (nori-Muliammadan 
itiiraj). 

Basti district (non-Muhammadan Biiral) 

A zamffarh district (noii-Miihaminiidnn Huial) .. 
Nairn Tal district (rioii-Muhanimadnn Rural) .. 
Almora district (non- Muhammadan Rmal) 
Garlnval district (uon-Mulinmmadan Rural) 
hnchnow district (non-Muhammadan Kuial) .. 

I nao district (non-Muiiammadan Itural) 

Kac Tiaicli district (non-ATuharnmadaii Buial) 
Sitapur district (uon-Muliammadau Rinal) 

Haidoi distrii I (iiou-Muliamniadan llaiiial) 

Klicri distiict (non-Miihamniadan Bural) 

Fvzaitad district (non-Muliainmadau Ruial) 

Gouda district (non-Muhammadan Itural) 
Jiahraich distiict (noii-T\Iuhan\madan Rural) .. 
Sultaupur distict (iiou-Muliammada Huial) . 
Vartaiiyarli district (non-Muhamniadaii Rural) 
Bara Banki Distiict (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mlalmbad-ci//a-B(Miaics (Muliammadaii Dihan 
faicknow-rv/irt-Ga\vn])oic (Muli.unmadan rrliaii) 

AiM'a and l\U’crut-cma- \htiaih (Muhaniiiiadan 
i rban). 

Barc'illy and SlMhjahanpur-cnw-Moradabad 
(Miiha 111 in a da ri TJ r Im n ) 

Dchra Dun district (Muiianimadaii Rural) 
Sliaharaiipui district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut district (Muhammadan liviTal) .. 
Miizafarnagar district (Aliilianimadan Rural) .. 
Jujiior district (Miihainniadau Rural) .. 

Bu la ndsha hr district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Aligarh, Muttra and Agra distried (Muliam- 
madan Rural). 

Mainpiiri, Ktaii and F.irrukh.ibad districts 
^ (Mulinmmadan Rural) 

DtaA\ah, Cawiiporc* and T’atclipur districts 
(Muhamniaclaii Ihiral) 

.fliansi di\isjon (Mnhaminn dan Rural) .. 

Allahabad, .Tamipur and Mirzapur cRstricIs 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Bc'narc-s, tlhaziipur, Iballia and Azuningarli dis- 
tricts (Muhammadan Rural). 


Name. 


Jlahu T'ma Shankar. 

Bandit VcnkatcHh Narayan Towarl 
Balm Kanc'iidra Narayan Singh. 

Jbindit Shri Sadayatan J*ande. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt. Dube. 

Thakiir Shha Shankar Singh. 

Rai Jiahaciiir I’hakur Tlahuman Singh. 

Rai lUihadur Balm Ahiianinandan Prasad. 

Raja Indrajit J*ratal) Bahadur Sahi 

Bhaya Damimat J’rasad Singh. 

Bahii (buiga Prasad Roy. 

Pandit Go^ ind Ballahh Pant, B.A., LL.B. 

Pandit Badcri Dutt Pande. 

Mr. Mukancli Lai, b.a. (Oxen). 

S.ardar Nihal Singh. 

Jbn Bahadur Chaiicihri Jagannath Prasad. 

Raja Ibihadiir Bishwanath Saran Singh. 

Ilon’ldc Thakur Rajendra Singh 

Rai Bnliadur Babii Mohan Jail, M.A., lik.B. 

Rai B.diadur Pandit Sankala Prasad Bajpai. 
Babu Malic'ndra Dc'va Vaima alias Lalji. 

Raja Raglmraj Singii, o.B E. 

Maharaj Kumar Major Maliijit Singh. 

Uai Bahadur Kunwar Suii'iidra Pralap Sahh 
Mr G Y (’Inntamnni. 

I’lon’lilc Rai Hajashwar Bali, B.\., O.D.E, 

Mr. Muhammad Zaliur Ahmad. 

Haji Abdul Qayiim. 

ISD Malianimad Aiululliavi. 

Maiihi Zahur-iul-Din, B a., 

Manhi Tufni AliTnc‘cl. 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Xiaiil ITaq, 

Lieut. Navsali Jamshed Ali Khan. 

Kawal» 7 adrt Muhammad Liaqal Ali Khan. 

Hafiz Muhnininad Ibrahim, B.\., LT.B. 

Khan Bahadur Taeut Abdiis Sami Khan. 

Maiihi Ohaidur Rahman Khun. 

Sliuikh Abdulla. 

Khan Bahadur Haflz Hidayat Husain, B a , Bar- 
at-J«aw. 

Muulvi Saiyid Huhib nilah. 

Hon’blc’ Nawai) Muhammad Yusuf. 

Khan Balindur Sliah Badre A lam. 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Uural) 

Basil district (Muhammadan Bural) . . . . I 

Moradahad (North) (JiEuhammadan Euinl) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Uural) 

Budaun district (Muhammadan Uural) 

Shah jahaupur district (Muhammadan Uural) . . 

Bareilly district (Muhammadan Uural) 

Kumaun diviBion-c?zm-rilibhit (Muliainmadan 
Uural), 

Gondaand Bahraich districts (Muhammadan 
Uural). 

Kheri and Sitapur districts (Muhammadan 
Uural). 

Hardol. Lucknow and Unao districts (Muham- 
madan Uural). 

Fyzabad and Bara Bank! districts (Muham- 
madan Uural). 

Sultanpur, Partabsrarh and Uac Bareli district 
(Muhammadan Uural). 

European 

Agra liandholdem (Norths 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Xaluqdars .. 


Upper Indl v Chamber of Commerce 
United Provinces Chamlier of Commerce 
Allahabad University 


Khan Bahadur Miiliamraad Ismail K'liau. 

Mr. Shaikh (Ihiilam Husain. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, v.A., Litt. P., B’. 
ii.n.s. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid .Tatar Husain, Bai-a.- 
Law. 

Khan Jiliadur Saiyid Muhammad Alias Maiku 
Mian. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvl Muhammad Fazl*i'r 
UAliman Khan, b.a., ll.b. 

Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbtib Ali Khan 
Khan Balmdui Mniilvi Fasili Ihhliu. 

Khwaja Klialil Alimad Shah, 

Shaikh Muhammad Habib IHlah, o,B,F,, 

Jtaja Saiyid Alimad Ali IClian Alvi. 

M Matin-uddiri. 

Mr. Muliainimd Habib. 

Afr. St. George H. S. .T.ackson. 
llai Bahailiii Muimiii Ainba Piasad. 

Kai iiabiidur Lula Lai. 

fUai I’.ahadur Lala Mathura Pi asad Mehiotir, 
I B \ 

{ Un ja Siinmhhu Daval. 

) Kunwar Bishesliwai DayalSoth. 

1. Uaja •lagaunath lUkhsii Singh. 

I Ml U, M Sout*M 
I Ml ,f. 1’. Snvastava. 

Uai Bahadur Balm VikramajiU Siugh, u.a 
P andit Iqbal Nar.iyen Gnrtu, M.A.. 1 1- u 


KX-OPJ'IOtO MhMIJKIlS. 

The lion. Capt Xavali Sir Muhammad Xiimad Said Khan k c l r . 
The Itoii. (h-orge lianmd't l.ariilMTt, (’ s i , r r s 


NOM^:T4Tr.P Mr.MBKICi. 

Kuiiwar Jagdish Prasid, <’ T r , o u r , i < ' 

Air K \ il. Blunt, (’ i r. . o n i , 

Sir l\o JiUiott, Bail, I cs 
Mr .1 C Donaldson, I s. 

,, H. A . Lane. I'.i K , i (’ s 
„ .T, H. DanMii, I <’ .s. 

,, it I,. Yorke, I (' 

„ A W. l»lm, <' s I , (’ 1 i: , I 0 s 
,, A W McNair, 1’ s I., o.H r , 1 (’ s, 

,, S 1’. Shall, I ( s. 

,, A. l)e li. ilainllton, i c « 

„ F Cunning, 1 K s 
,, H. W’illianison, <’ T K 
Lt -Col it F. Baird, IMS 
>Mr A. H. Maclveiuie, c I r., M a , n i r,s. 

,, <jl ('liirke. CIK 
Miiv.a Muhammad S.ijjad Ali Khan 
Khan Bahadur Ma^udiil Hasan. 

Mr H C. Dehuuges, Bar.-at-liiiw. 

Mrs Alimad Shall. 

Balm Uani Clmrana, n.A.. ll n, 

Sfcretauy to the Lehislative CorNriL 
Mr. AV. K. Porter, Bar-at-I>aw. 
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The l>unjab. 


The Punjab or land of the five rivers, Is so 
railed from the five rivers by which it Is en- 
closed, namely, the Jholum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej, Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Rashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extrema north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Itajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
pquere miles and a population at the Census 
of 3911 of 24,187,750 (inclupive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that Is to say, about one- 
tlurteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire, But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls respectively. The total 
population ot the Province in 1021, Including 
the Balorh tribes on the border of the Dehra 
Ghazl Khan District was 25,101,060 of whom 
4,410,036 were in the Indian States. 

Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jnmna In the east (o the Suleman Range in 
tlio west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Bange 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalll mountain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
llidge at Delhi. The Punjab maj be divided 
into five natural divisions. Himalayan 

tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical contlguratioa is broken and con- 
tused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
i-^tics to the Himalayan tiact. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
tile base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Slwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
und traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but It Includes one 
large town in Slalkot. Of the plains of the 
"uDjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
K)mo 36,000 square miles with a population 
' f millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
IK everywhere so far sufilcient that cultivation 

pos.sibIe without irrigation in fairly favour- 
ible seasons, but over Hie greater part of the 
JiTca the margin is so slight that, except where 
'■ligation Is employed, any material reduction 
‘II the rainfall involves distress. If not actual 
t'linine. Within the eastern plains lie the large 
nfies of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion in comparison with the west-em Punjab 
IS largely urban. The western piatns cover 
ao area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 


lation of a little over six milUoss. The rain - 
fall in this area , heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and soiith- 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is oidy 
possible with the aid of artificial irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left molrt by 
the retreating floods. In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity ot grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs HO seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jholum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plains as 
the moat fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to its 
wide expanse of untilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorcbingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge ot the Punjab Govern- 
ment. In 1921, however, the tbirtoan most 
iniportaat States, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Jliid and Nabba, were formed Into a seiiarate 
“ Punjab States Aeency ’* under the control 
ol the Agent to the Govemor-Ooneral, Punjab 
;:^tates. The only States remaining In the charge 
of the Punjab Government, are the Simla 
Hill States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
states in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, which arc supervised by the 
Coininissloner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half Is Maho- 
raedan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one halt the Jats are Mabomedan, 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion; 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They arc widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army, lu fact all the agricultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujais are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
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In the eastern half of the proviuce aud in the 1 
extreme north-west. In organisation they | 
cloeeily resemble the Jats and are often absoroed I 
into that tribe. There are many minor agrl- < 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading eastes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas; 
Parachas and Khakbas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments In the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
iystem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mian wall districts. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 
Languages. 

The main language of the province is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
(the polished language of the towns) and other 
Hindi ; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts ; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Kajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by small 
proportions of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture Is the staple Industry of the 
province, affordln <5 the main means of sub- 
sistence to 00 5 per cent, of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area In British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
eo situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. 
Tims the Lower Chenab Canal irrigates 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 440,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 10, 30, 000 acres to this total. Large 
areas in the hills and elsewhere whicli 
aic unsuitcd to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, tlie total extent of wiiich is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
is tlie most important and the development 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
Is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
nee, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton is 
grown generally througbont the province. On 
the Canal irrigated areas the Cotton grown is 
chie&y American but elsewhere it Is the short 
stapled variety, known as * Bengals.* The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, a 
considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. Large profits are 
d erived from the cattle and dairy trades and wool 
Is a staple product in the south west in Kulu and 
Kangra and throughout the plains generally. 
The production of hides and skins is also an 
important iudustr*. 


Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Bun jab Is small 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
bhahpur and Mianwall districts with an output 
of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Iron and copper ores 
arenlcntifiilbiit difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
, on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
I manufacturing country, the total number of 
factories being only 500 the majority of which 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories. 
Cotton weaving as a domestic industry 
is carried on by means of hand looms 
111 iH‘aily every Aillagt*. 'Pin* (4overnnient 
Central VVi'avmg Institute, Amritsar, and tlio 
Wea\iiig Classrs attaelied to the Gov(‘rnment 
Industiial Seliools at Multan, .Sialkot, HoshJar- 
pur, (Jiijral, Itoiitak and Kulu, ha\e shown 
eonsi(l(‘ral>le «‘nt(*rprjse in iniproNing th(‘ hnnd- 
wesiMiig industry The ({oveirniu'iit Drinons- 
I ration VV'eaMng Fa^'toiy at Shahdura, (Lahoie), 
Mliich is lA’pi'cted to start, operations very 
shortly, \illl assist eoiisideru hly in the dcvelop- 
iiK'iit ol tli(‘ i)OW('r-looni weaving indnstrv ot 
the l*io\ine<‘ Tin- (Jo\ eminent Hosiery 
lnstitul<’ at Iai(ilnana and the Institute ol 
Dveing aud Calico Jhmthig at Shalidara, 
(Lahore), are doing iisetul work in tlie deM‘lop- 
nn*iit ot the liosn'ry and dv<‘ing and called 
printing industries respi'otively. Blankets and 
wooileii rug.s are also faodnecd in eoiisiderablc 
quantities and the carpi'ts of Amritsar arc 
tannnis Sijk weaving is also carried on and the 
workers in (iohl, Silvei, Brass, Copper and 
Earthenware ari' fairly numoious Ivorv 
<aiM!ig IS earned on i‘xteusi\('ly at Annitsar and 
Muzatfargaih as well as in tin* I'atialii Htat(‘. 
MiiKTal Oil IS l>euig extracted and refiiu'd In the 
Attoek and Rawalpiiuli Districts Tesp<*ctlve]y 
and a (enieiit taitoiy is established at Wah near 
Ha.ssaiiaixial. 

Administration. 

Brloi t{» the Ainenilment ot tin' (toNernincnt 
of Indu AH in 1010 the >^\st('m ol adininistia- 
tion was IJi.d ot a Ln'utenan1-(5o\»'inor, drawn 
tr<un tlie ranks ot tlie Indian CImI SerMei' 
llndei th<‘ Vinended Vcl tin' I’roMiiei' was 
raised to the status ot a Go\ ('rnoiship, with an 
Lxeeutivi* Council and Mlnisteis, the (!o\ernot- 
Jii Couiiul being in < harge of tin' lteser\ed 
Buloects and tin' (lovi'nior with his Mini tors of 
the IVaiisleiri'd Subjects. Tin* gi'iier.ij system 
ot proNimial adinini.st ration und(*r this scheme 
IS ski'tcheil in the section Provincial Govern- 
ments (r/ v) wlieri' is also given a list of tlie 
Be.servi'd and Traiisfened Subjects. Ahsociated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislalivt' Council, with wide 
powers, vvliose seojie and authority me glvt'ii 
under tin* Legislativi' (Vminils (</.<'.)', the system 
being common to all the major Provinces. This 
hjaineas of Government is cariled on through 
the usual Secretariat which consisis of live 
Secretarii's, <leslgnated (1) Chief, (2) 
Home, (3) I'liiaiiee and ( 1) Ih'venuo Secretary 
and Secretary, Transf<*iTed Di'partments, one 
Heijuty Sccretarj^ three IJiiderSccretarieBaud two 
Asalstaut Secretaries. In the Public Works 
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Department, there are also three Seerefcajies, 
(Chief EDglneers), one in the BiiildinRS and Hoads 
branch and two in tho lrri(?ation Branch 
wbll(‘ the Legal Ilemem?)rajn'er is also SerT<'tsiry 
to (lOvernmcnt in the Legislative Department. 
The heads of the Police and Educational 
Departments are also Under-SecreUries to 
Government. Tho Government spends the 
winter in Lahore and the summer (from tlie 
middle of May to the middle of October) In 
Simla, Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
nala, Jnliunder, Lahore, Kawalpinoi and 
Multon) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commlssioners~29 In number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

Tiie principal heads of Department in 
tiie province are the two Financial Com- 
mispioners (who are the highest Court of 
llevenue juriadiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the three Chief Enginefrs, ihe Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Pi isons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director ol Public 
Health, the Chiet Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, tho 
Inspector- Generail of Registration, tho Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Soeb tiea and iloint Stock 
Companies and the Legal lleiuembranccr. 

Justice. 

The administration ol Justice Is entrusted 
to a High Couit, which is the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
witli serious ofteiices and original civil juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court alts at 
i.uhorc and is composed of a Cliief Ju.stice and 
jaiMiH' judgos (oiilni (’is lliaii'- or 
b.o ri'-tcrs), .tnd ttin <• {nldltional indg<‘s. Snl>- 
1»or(ljiiat(' to tlic Hisrli Court jirc tlic Distru’t and 
Si'ssious Jtj(ig<s (22 IH iuuhIkt) cocli ot wlioin 
( \(Tus( s chil and crimiiul jiiris<li( tioii in .1 
au.l session diNision eoinprising one or more 
derru (s In districts in whieli tie Cronlier 
< Mimes lieiitlation is m force tiie Dejnity 
romiiilsaioner on tlic llndimi of a Council ol 
Kidota (jirga) may jiass seuti'iice up to sev 11 
> 'Mrs’ 1 rnprisonmeut. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Goverii/nent is secured in certain 
1 tranches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
intl Notified Area Committees each exorcising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over » revenue 
‘‘State or a compact group of revcinie estates. 
'Ihe funds of District Boards are derived from 
a eoss on the land revenue of tho dlstilct supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
^'ixes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small 'J'own, and Notified Area 
♦ 'oinuuttccs from octroi or tiTminal tax and 
oilier tonns of taxation from Govt'inmciit grants 
*'uid from ri'nts and miscellaneous tees. The 
t‘aneliayat systi'in is an att(*mpt to revl\c the 
traditional village community organisation, the 
‘Iccteii commlttei' or Paiicliayat jiossehsing 


certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, ci\dl and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the Membe''s of practically nil local bodies are 
now elected oud elections arc uHually keenly 
I contest(‘d 

Police. 

The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police. The combined force Is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputy Inspector-Generals and a 
fourth Deputy Inspectof-Oeneral in charge of 
Iht' Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General, The District 
Police are controlled by Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides whi(‘h have lieen raadvi in the past 
dcminluni, especially in the concluding years 
of tho peiiod, have bi ought the Punjab into 
lino with tiie older ami mori' forward provinces. 
’Phe advance has not been eorillned to any one 
form of education but is spicud over all grades 
and varieties. In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all i»aits of tho province by pilvate 
eiiterjirlse, (Joveinment itself maintains twelve 
alt colleges, (including one lor Euroiieans and 
.iiiotbcr lor women), two Iraimiig ef>llegi*s, one 
lor Indians at haliore and anotlu'r lor Muropi'iins 
5»1 Giioragati. Six si^parati* normal scliools and 
lliirt v-iiine training (‘lasses lor t(*aeliers ot both 
s(‘\i‘s, mnelv-tline .s(‘( ondary seliools for bov*^ 
and gnis, a ndoruutory seliool and fiity-two 
centres toi \ oent ionai training. Apart troni tliese 
Institutions foi gi'in'ral ednea'Iloii, (Jo\erjiment 
maintains nine higher giade ynol'essiouai 
institutions, (v ' , llir mediea] and M'teriuary 
coII(*ges and tlie arts and technical .schoola at 
l.aliop(‘, tin* medical school at Amritsar, tlie 
AgrieiiJtural ColJegeat Tvy.illpur, the KiigiiusTing 
roIleg(*at Muglialpura and school at Rasul, 
and the Institute ot Dyeing and Calico printing 
In ad<lition a hosiery institute ims binai 
j esfahh-hed at Ludbiann and a central w'caving 
Institute at Amritsar; while tln'iT are twenty 
I industrial seljools (oni' tor (lisabl(‘d aoldicrs 
included) scatteiTd o\(T the pnAinet'. 

The D(‘partment of Edueatioii i.s in tin* charge 
of the. Minister for Education who is assisted in 
tho work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Punjab Univer- 
sity controls higher education. 

Forests. 

Largo area.s in the hills and elsewhere which 
are iinsiiited to cultivation are preserved aw 
forest lands, the total extent of wnich is about 
8,700 square miles. 

Medical. 

The Medical Dcpart>nient is controlled by 
the Inspcetor-Gi'mTal of Civil Hospitals who 
is at present an officer of tho Indian Medical 
iServic(‘ tioldlng the rank of (,'olonel. Ho is 
assisted by an Dlllcer designated thi’ Deputy 
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Inspector-General of (’Ivil Hospitals, who Is at 

S sent an officer of the Indian Medical S<T\ice 
ding the rank of Lieut enant-('olonol. The 
Department ol Public Health is controlled by 
the Director of Public H(‘alth (also a iiK'niber of 
the Indian MedUal Service) who tor the present 
has under him five AsKislaiit Din (tors of Public 
Health, 87 Dislrict Medical Oftners ot ih'ulth, 
(including three Assistant lilpideinlologisls), 
twenty-eight Sanitary Insptetors and tw'enty- 


cight Dispensaries of ilie normal staff, in addition 
to a Special Staff engaged as rcMpdrc'd lor com- 
bating f‘pi<lemic des(*ttses. The Superintending 
Pliigineer, Jhibhc Health (1r do, is the Tedinlcal 
Adviser ot the Dcpariinent in Engineering 
matters and this otliccT and th(‘ Director of 
Pulilic Health are tin’ tiThiileiil advisers ol the 
Priian Sanitary Hoard whi( h deals with major 
sanitary piobh^nis watei supply and ilrainage 
-atlecting Municipal and other Towns. 


Heaps of account. 

Budget 


Budget 

Estimate. 

102S-2d. 

Heads of Aooount. 

Estimate, 

1928*29. 


(In thousands 

1 

(In thousand'i 

Hevenue Receipts. 

of Rupees,) 

Buildings and Roads, 

oj Rupees.) 

Principal Head* of R^venur* 


XXX— Civil Works .. 

C.Oii 

II — Taxes on Income 

3 (J.5, 

Miscellaneous . 


V— Land Revenue . , 

4,87,28! 

XXXI 1 — Transfers from F.i mine 


Deduct — Re ven ut ere d « l - 
ed to Irrigation. 

— 1.82,01 

Insurance Fund. 


Net hand Revenue 

:i,0.'>,22 

XXXITI— Roedpts in aid of Su- 

4.45 

VJ — ^Excise 

1,2G. 2 

peranuuation. 

VIT — Stamps 

VIII— Forests 

1 21,85 
87,.’>0 

XX XIV — Stationery and Printing 

1.24 

IX — Registration 

9,60] 

X X X V— Misrellaneous 

18,62 

Total . . 

0,08.81 

1 Total . . 

24,38 

Irrigation. 

XI n — ^IiTigatlpn— Works for 

which capital accounts 
are kept— 

4,42.ri0 

Contrifiutions and AhSignmerds 
between Central and Provincial 
Governments. 


Direct Receipts 

X XX i X- A — ^Miscellaneous adjust- 

* - » -t 

Indirect creiiits (’Land 
Revenue due to Irriga- 

l,S2,0J 

ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 


tion). 

Gross amount . . 

0,24,581 

ernments. 


Deduct — Working Expensen. 

— 2.01,30 j 

Total Revenue Receipts 

11,21,68 

Net XIII — I rrlgation 

4 , 20 , 22 ! 

Eifraordinary Items. 


Receipts. 

.^IV— Irrigation — Works for 

84 I 

K L— Extraordinary Receipts 

1,51,70 

which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 

1 

1 

Capital receipts. 

Loans and Advances 

16,63 



Total .. 

4,21,00 Famine Insurance Fund ..| 

2,00 

Debt Services, 

XVI — ^Interest 

Civil Administration. 

8,27 

Permanent Debt, Iirigation Loan.. 

P. rmanent Debt, Hy^iro-Eleclrie 
Loan. 

41,00 

XVII — Administration ol .1 imtiec 

10,79, 

\ ppropriation for reduction oi 

2,21 

X VIII— Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

.5.48) 

1 

avoidance of debt, 


XIX— Police 

X X VI — ^Mlsoellaneous Departments 

i.r.i 
2,51 j 

DcpriHi.ilioii Kesorve 1 und 

23 

Total . . 

Rmepcmt Departments. 
XXI— Education , . 

20,29j 

14,221 
«.17 
4,1 5| 

I 

10,621 

RcpajTuent of Loan by Provincial 
Loans Fund. 

Deposit to Sinking and Revenue 
Reserve Funds. 

16,22 

XXn— Medical 

XXIII— Public Health . . 

XXrV— Agriculture 

Total Capital Receipts . . 

Balanok. 

77,29 

X XV— Industries 

1 , 11 ; Opening Balance .. ,.| 

1,40,61 

Total .. 

38,271 

Grand Total .J 

14,99,26 





The Pur^ab. 

Heads of Account. 

iiudget 

Estimate, 

1928 29. 

Heads of account. 

Expenditure craboed to 
Revenue. 

Direct detnands on the Revenue. 

5 — Land Revenue 

6 — ^Excise 

7 — Stamps 

A — Forests 

9— Registration 

Total 

Irrigation Revenue Account, 

14 — Works for which capital 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt.) 

15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Kx 

penditure. 

Total 

/ n thouxands 
of Rupees.) 

42,08 
14,43 
2,44 
26,91 
1,08 
~ 86,97 

MiseeUaneotis. 

Transfer.^ toRevimtU' il(‘HerveFund 
Total Expenditure charge! to 
Revenue, 

Caph’al EXPENDITUUB 

«-A CIUTIOICI) TO REVKNUK 

Eokkhts. 

16 - Irrigation Works 

3.5-A IiHbisfrial Development . 
It- A -Civil Works 

41 R- Hydio ICI(‘etri(* Sehtnie .. 
tr>-A- Coiiiimdation ot JViisioiis 

1,25,00 

1 

' 11.02 

1 - 

1,36,02 




I Xlstimate. 
l_y2«-29. 

thwmniis 
I of ilup^ei,) 

I 1.600 

I 11,42,77 


4,2S 

91,11 

4,98 

27,89 

6,00 


Debt Services. ' 

19— Interest on Ordinary Debt . ' — L’4.M> 

21 — llednction or Avoidance of i 2,42 

Debt. I > 

Total .. I 

Civil Administration, \ 

22— General Administration (He 

served). , 

22 — General Admin istratlor 
(Transferred). 

24— AdmilnlRtratlonof.Tiistice .. i 

25 — .lallsand Convict Settlements i 

26— Police 

37 — MlscelUneons Departments 
(Reserved). , 

37— Miscellaneous Departments ' 


1 xiauBiuiivu I. 

Total 

3,29,91 

Beneficent Departments. 


30 — Scientific Do partinentb *. 

36 

31 — Education ( Reserved ) 

7.12 

31 — Education (Transferred) 

1,63,27 

32 — Medical 

.54,31 

33— Public Health 

25,11 

31 —Agriculture 

1 59,44 

3.5— Industries 

9.64 

Total . . 

3,M1,'28 

Buildifig sand Roads. i 

f Reserv ed 

1,33 

41— Civil Works ■< 


L Transferred . 

2,15,02 

Total 

2,10,35 

43 — Famine Relief and Insurance 

3,81 

45 —Superannuation Allowances 

28,80 

and Pensions. 

46 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 
served). 

4C— .Stationery and Printing 
(Transferred). 

11,22 

93 


47 — Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

.5,01 

47- -Miscellaneous (Transferred). . 

14.98 

Total . . 

64,80 

Contributions and Assignments to 


Central and Provincial 

Oovemments. 


.51 — Contribution and Assignments 

t • • * 

to Central Government. 


51-A — ^Miscellaneous adjustments 

• < » 

between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 


Total 



l,i2,14 

2.12 

54.32 

40,13 

1,20,11 

84 


('ajHlal K\]>('nditurc ehar^ed 
to Ib'M'iiue. 1 

I’ot.U EA]>en(tilur(‘ ihargetl 
to H(‘\eiiU(‘. I 

Capital li\))eniliture noi , 
rhar^cd to l{e\emie. 

52-A Koh'mI (’apil.il K\p<'nditwn 
55- Constnirtion of liTlj^atioii 
A’.njjtation Embankment 
aiHi Dnonapc* Works. 

.50 C Industrial Development ( 
Capital Expenditure. f 

.50-1)*- lljilro Kkrtne Seheme 
1 ’a pit al Expendit ure ' 

00 -('ml Works -Capital Expen- 
dituri' I 

00 I* - Jkiyment ol Coinimited 
\,du(' ot i^'iisions Capita] 
Expeijflitiire. i 

'I’otal Ca]>ilal Kxpeudituri I 
not eharKi'd to J{e\enue. 

Public Debt diseliarjred Loans ' 
Irom Central (toM-rnineut 
J/oans r.iiscd in the Markets : — i 
(>,' pertant. Ibuijab Bonds,] 933 
5] „ „ „ 1927 I 

Total . . 


LoaiiK and Ad\anees by Pioviii 
eial Go\ernnients - 
Loans and Ad^ uinx's ( Kt^ser^ ed) . 
,, ,, (Traast<‘iT(‘d) | 

'i’otiil . . ' 

Deposits ami .Dlxanees — 

Famine Insurance Fund . i 
Appropiiation lor rcdin llon oi i 
avoid of Debts * — I 

hiukiiiw Euud tor ]*rovlncial ' 
Loans. I 

iSusiH’nse 

Depreciation lleserve Fund 
Revenue l{esor^e Fund 
Deposit with the Government 
of India, 

Total 

Total Provincial DJshuraements 
Closinf? Rulanceb 
Grand Total 


1,34,26 


12,77,03 


40,00 


0,51 


46,51 


2,21 


2,21 


14,28 

23^75 

38,03 


1 22 


L^2 

23,6^00 

l",34,26 

l4,99;26 
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Administration. 

Ooremor, }i. E. Sii (ieottroy ritzlxTvoy do 
Montmorency, K cm k., k c V.o , c.n.K , i.i'.s 
Eeksonal Staff. 

Private Secretary, Major 1). Tott, d.s.o., m.o. 

A'ides'Ac’-Camp^ Lt. M. W. ’NVhitaKci ainl Lt. 
A. Maynard. 

lion. AnleH’flr-Vim'ft. Ki^^aldiu Major Kihhaii 
SiuKh, M.C., Saular Hahadiir l^ihh Siuiih and 
KiMiildar Major Mir Midiainniad V'^ihau. 

Memhers of Oottncil. 

The Hon*blo Kiian Jtahadur Mian Sir EazH 
Eusuin, Kt. 

The Hoii‘l)lc Ercdciick \Valk<‘r Ivcima^vay, 

l.c.s. 

MiNmEiw 

The Hon’hlc Sardar Jo^'i'iidra Siiij^h, Minister 
for Agnoultnn* 

The Hon Till' Mr. Manohar Lai MiiiisL'i lor Edu* 
cal ion. 

Tlic Hon’blc Malik Kiroz Khan, Noon, Ministci 
fo* Local S(‘lf-(h)\ eminent. 

Civil Skcki:taiiiat. 

fV/iVf Secretaire, H W Erueison, i.j,.. c n r., 
I (\S. 

Home Secrefaiy, H M ( o\\( n, r <’ s. 

I'lnanrud Secretanf, .1. 1). Penn.N 

Sreretare, Tmn.sjt>trcd Depart menth. .1 (». JUaz- 
ley, 1.0 s 

lievvHUc Sevrelury, W. K. Wilson, i.o.h. 

Public Works Department. 

Irruiatwn iiranrh 

Sicretarif ( Soul hern (UtnaU). K 11. Lala Lh.ii.M- 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma Hoe between Aseam 
on the North-Weat and China on the J^orth- 
Kaet, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
JiJ.isb. Its area la approximately 263,000 
kquaro miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
mlnislered and 83,000 belong to aemi-lndepen- 
dciit Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country Is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach tlie Delta 
Diffeiences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracti- 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Deltalcss than half that 
amoniiii. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96“, the minimum about 80® 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
In a **raln shadow” andhas a climate rosembJ- 
Ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this IS comptmsated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone He the 
TCachiii hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tabhdand is 3,000 feet 
With peaks rising to 9,000. Consequrntlv it 
enjoys a timperatc climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inclKR on the average. Its area Is 
over 50,000 souarc miles. The re is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
niflceriit rivers, the number of hilly ranges ( Vo- 
masi and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque. 

The People. 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 was 13,189,009. There were 8,382,335 
Barmans, 1,017,987 Shaiis, 1,220,358 Karens, 
148,845 Kaehins, 288,847 China, 300,700 
Ai Lkanese, 323,509 Talaings and 122,257 
wia auTigs, There Is also a large alien popula 
tion of 149,080 Chines*^ and 887,8 77 Indians 
nhilethe European and Anglo-Indian popula 
ton numbered 25,005, and Jndo-Burmans, 
120,271. 

Toe Burmans, v ho form the bulk of the poou* 
latlon, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chiiiese family. Tbev 
are essentially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent, of the agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the call for rt emits and their generous 
( ontributions to war loons and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to an 
mteUigentloyaity to British rale. 

In appearance the Burman is usiiaUy 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. His dress is most distinctive and 
^exceedingly comfortable. It consists of a silk 
iiandkerohist bound round his forehead, a loose 


jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to bis ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dresp is 
somewliat similar to the men's minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi 1 r tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied In front, A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge pom- 
parlson with any woman In the world- 

Communicatlons. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a Jess extent the 
Cblndwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
at sailing and steam craft. In the Delta th* 
net-work or waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
‘•ervlce 

The Burma Bailways Company has a length 
of 1908,40 miles open line The principal lines 
are from liangoon to Mandalay ; from Bagaim; 
to Myitkylna, the most northern point in the 
system ; the Eangoon-Prome line ; and the 
Pegu-Maitabun line, which serves Moulmein 
on the furtlier bank of the Salween Elver* 
Industry. 

Agriculture Is tiie chief Industry of the pro- 
vliHC and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The i, it ♦otal cropped area 
m 36/, million acres of which nearly i million 
acres are ciopped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water 1o nearly 1 million 
acres. India Is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supi lies of keroaene, benzine 
and ])cttol which rank second to rice In order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests plav an important part in the In- 
dustrial lib of the Province. The forest reserves 
(over some .12,128 square miles, while unclassed 
loriBts aic tstlraated at about 115,348 square 
miles. 'lovemment extracts some 5 ',366 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Steel 
Brothers art the chief extract over 440,618 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 589,130 tons and firewood over 1,128,084 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in tlie 
Tavoy and Mergul Districts. Wolfram and tin 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram. The rise in 
tlw price of tin has revived the tin mining 
industry in the Tavoy and Mergui Districts. 

Owin ,5 to a depression in the market, most 
of the wolfram mines have closed down. 
Silver, lead and zinc ore are extracted by 
the Burma Corporation at Bawdwin in the 
Northern Shan States. Copper In small quantities 
is also found there. There are smali deposits of 
Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergni and of 
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platinum in Myitkyina. The output of prerious 
btoues trom the ruby mines has d(‘(*line(i. Hold 
drodglug In the Myitkyina District has )>rovc<l 
iinprolitable and the conii>any has ]»een wound 
up. From the mines in tlie Hukong valley ' 
jade and ainber are won. 'I’ln' oldest and 
largest oil Held in tiie proMnee is at Yeirnn- 
gyaing in Magwe dislriet where the iUiniia 
Oil tiompany has its eiiiet wells liut liorings 
In other districts have shown tliat the oil- 
hearing strata (‘\tend o\ er a largo part of the 
dry zone, and the output from the smaller 
Helds m Pakokkii and Minim distri<*ts is now 
considerabl(‘, while the wells sunk in 'Hiayet- 
iiiNo district aie also sliowmg satistaetory 
returns. Two-thirds ol the total production 
comes horn the Ymiangvauug and Singu tield.s. 
The Burma Oil Company take their oil to the 
ivHiienes at Hangoon hy jiipe hiu' Irom Siiigu 
and ^ (‘iiaiigyaung. Other eompanies lake 
it down bv nvm Hats, 'Pho area under rubber 
•s 80,0011 4arivs. 

Manufactures. 

There are 1007 lactories. over two-filths of 
wliieh are engagiid in milling rii’c and ovm* 
one-flfth iiri' sawmillH. Tlu' remainder are 
ehieliy eiigiueeniig works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil inlllstorthe I'vtraetion of oil from groundnuts, 
and oil Tellnenes ('onueeted with the petroleum 
ludiistry, 'I’hc aviTage daily number of 
operatives ih over JOO.OOO At tlu* Census of 
10*21, 1,9.1"), 720 or 2’H48 per cent, ot the 
total population wmv engaged outside agriiul- 
ture and production. 

As is the ease in othei parts of the Indian 
Kiiipire the iiii])ort(>d and taetor.v made aitule 
is rapidly ousting the liome-inade and indigen- 
ous But at Ainarapuia in thi* Mandnlav 
Distritt a revival has taken place ol hand silk- 
weavlng. Biirnusi' wood-earving is still tamons 
and many artists in silver still remain, the finish 
of wliosi' work is sonud lines very fine Basscin 
and Mandalay parasols aie well known and 
iniK'h admir<‘d m Burma. But perhaps the 
most famous of all liand-made .lad iudigeiums 
industries is the laequer woikof I’agan with its 
delicate ]>atterns in black, green, and vvllow 
traced on a ground-work ol red laMpier over 
bamboo. A new' art is the making oi bronze 
ilgures. The artists have gone back to natuie 
lor their models, fu caking away from the eon- 
veutionali/ed lornis into w'hieli their siher 
w >rk had (TV.stallized and tlu* new iiguies 
dKi>lay a vigour and life ttiat make them Uy 
for the finest evamples of art the province call 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, W’hicii was at that time administered 
ns a Ijienteiiant-Oovcrnorshi]). was <lelilu*rately 
excluded from the operation ot the llelorm Ait 
of 1919. It W'HS telt that the J’rovmco liifFered 
BO markedly trora tlie other Provinces in tlie 
Indian Empire that its re<]uirementa should be 
separately I'oiisidered. After repeated diseus- 
sioiis the (luestioii was reterred t<o a s|H*einI 
Biirim ileforms Committee, whii'h In 1922 re- 
eomiiiended that all the essential provisions 
of the Ileform Act slionld be applied to the J*ro- 
viiice. This reeommpudation was neevpted and 
its projiosals lieeame law. Under this Art 
Burma beeairu* a (.lovernor’s Province, wiili 
an executive council and miulsU'rs, and 


conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v ). The main difference 
is ill t hv> size of the eh‘et.orate. IT nder t he t ranch- 
ise ai'cepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,7:18,8/1 and the urban electorate has heen 
put as high as 82,478. The hegislative Council 
consists ot l(r> iiu'mbers, ot wliudi 80 are eleetoil 
aiul the balance nominated. Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, lemale franchise 
was a dopied trom the beginning. 

Burma is fiividcd administratively into 
Ujiper Buima (iiu hiding the Shan Stat<‘s 
and (Ilia Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered hy the Chiets 
, of the States, subject to the supervision oi the 
Commissioner, Federated Slian Stales, vviio is 
also suiK'rinteiuieiit tor the Southern Shan 
States and the Superintendent ot the JSorthern 
Shan Slates 'I’lie Northern and Southern Shan 
States were tormed into a Federation on the 
1st October 1922, and are <lesigiiated the F. S. 
Stat(‘s, 'Phe otlier Shan States In Burma are 
Mibj(‘(1 to the supervision ol the Comniis- 
sionei, Sagaiug Division, Civil Crimi- 

nal and Ueveniie administration is vested 
in the Chiei of the State, subject to the re.s- 
triclions contained in the wiiiad The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of tlie Stale. 

Ihiilei the Oovernor are i*ight ('ommissiouers 
ot <ii visions, thicc in Cppei, tom in Lower 
Biiinia .nid one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice 

' The adnihnst ration ot Civil and Ciimlnal 
.Fustnv is under the control ol the High Court 
ot .hnlicature at Hangoon, whidi consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten otlier permanent Judges. 
The Superior Jiidielui Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges; then* are also separate 
I Provincial and Subordinate Judivlal Services. 

( All village bendmeii ImvT limited magisterial 
3 )oweis and a eonsldiTulile number are also 
invested with civil jiirlsdictlon to a limited 
I extent 

j In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps w'ere taken in 1917 to restore to the 
j village headmen the power and inlhienee wdiieh 
1 they })OsseBsed in Burmese tlm(*s befoie the 
I centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
I piaetieally subordinate officers of the a«lmlnistra- 
l tion 

Public Works 

This Dipaituient is admmistc'red by two 
Cliiei Hiigiiieer.s TJeri* is a Dejnity Chiet 
Engineer Oiiiildmgs ,uid Hoads), besules H 
fieimuneiit Superintending Fingm(*ers (/ c., 
7 lor Bniidiitgs and Hoads and t lor Irrigation) 
amf 87 Lxeeutiv’e Phigine«*is and Assistant 
Bxeditivi* Kngmeers. TIktc are also a Consult- 
ing An hileet , Fleetneal Inspertor, Water and 
Sevvi'iagi* I'higineer (Specialist posts) an<l a 
Jliver Training Expert, the iiienmheiits of 
wliidi an* Hlationed at Jleadijiiarters. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into Civ it, 
BUlicary and Rangoon Town Police, 'Flic 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector-Ueneral of Police, the latter js 
under the orders of the Commlssiocer of 
Police, Rangoon, an ofiloor of the rank of 
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Deputy Inspector-tieneral, There is a Dy, 
Inspector-General, Administration, in charge 
of administrative detail of the Civil Police, 
j*nd five other Deputy Irispectors-Qoneral, ; 
one each for the I^orthern, Southern apd 
\\ estern llanges, "'one for tlio Kailway and | 
(’riininal I n\ estigat ion Department and one for! 
the ]Military J»oliee. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military i 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, 
Karons and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful. 
The organisation is itilitary, the force being 
divided into battalions. The object of the force 
Is to supplement the regular trooiis in Burma, 
riieir duties, apart from tliolr military work, 
is to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
ind guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. 

Education . 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion with an Assistant Director, both belonging 
to the Indian Educational S<Tvice. Tliere are 
nine IiisiMJctors of Schools drawn from the Indian 
Educational Sorviee, while the Burma Educa- 
tional .S<irvicc provides I'lvlit Assistant Inspec- 
tors. Tliere is also an Inspectress ol Schools. 
There is a riiiet Educational Ottleer ior the 
Eederated Shan States 

A centralized, teadung and residential T^ni- 
veiMtv lor liiirina, lias been estalilislied in Han- 
goon. it now provides courses In Art, Science, 
J<aw, Education, Economies, Engin(‘<'iing,]Mcdicin< 
and Eorestiv, 


A remarKablefeature of education In Burma is 
the system of elementary education evolved, 
generations ago, by the genius of the people. 
Nearly every village has a monasterv (hpoongyl- 
kyaung) ; every monastery is a village school 
and every Bui man boy must. In accordance with 
his religion, attend that eohonl, shaving his 
head and for the time wearing the yellow robe. 
At the hpoongyi'kyaungs the boys are taught 
reading and writing and an elementary native 
system of arithmetic. The result is that there 
are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
to read and write. 

Among special institutions, the Government 
Teebiiieal Inslltuti, instdn, provides courses 
ill Mechanical, Giv II and EJcetrieal Engineering 
and the Agiieultiiral College, Mandalay, eours(*s 
in Agriculture. 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Eurojie 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 41 Civil Burgeons. 
There is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Tnslitute, 
to wliieh is attached a Malaria Bureau, 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, three whole time 
Superintendents of Pri.sons, a Chemical Exa- 
miner and Bacteriologist and a Superintendent 
of the Mental-Hospital. 

There is also a Hygirne Publicity Oftieer. 

The Pasteur Institute wa‘^ oismed in Itangoon 
in July 1916. The Director is a senior member 
of the Indian Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

Ill common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and lh<* Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in consequenec of the 
reeoiistitiilion of the Pro\ince on thelino.s ol the otln^r Indian Provinces. The Provinces obtained 
..iibstantial financial independence. The present position j.s set out in the following statement:— 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS TOK 1928-29. 

(>i) itf:riarTs—()ja>ixAia\ ks. 

Taxes on Inetune . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,00,000 

Land Keiciiue 5,42,00,000 

lAcEe 1,21,00,000 

stamps 73,50,000 

I nroHt 2,06,00,(X)0 

Jiegistratioii . , . 7, .50, 000 

‘^iheduled Taxes 5,00,000 

State Railways .... 

brigation, ete,, Works wifh (^ipital Aeeoimts .. .. 28,70,000 

Jnigation, etc., Works (Eo Capital Accounts) 1,50,000 

11,06,000 

A dmiiiiHtr,ation of Justice 15,00,000 

Jails and Conviet Settlements 7,00,000 

6,24,000 
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Education 

Mcdlcul 

Public llcuUh ' 

Agriculture . 

industries 

Miscellaneous Jtepnrliuents 

rhil WorKs ,, 

lU'ceiptsin Aid ot Sn|)<'ra?mui»ti()n 
Stationeiyaud I’liutin^ 

Miscellaneous 

Total (rt) 

(/rt A r/<; itKVKir ts -jcxi raoiidi a ,1 nr. 

Extraordinary Receijds . 

Tot d {u) X (/y) 

(r) T)EHT HEADS 

Eamiue Insurance Fund. . 

Depreciation Fund -Doveriiincnt Presses 
Depreciation Fund — ('(unmemal ('onceiiis 
Ixmns and Ad\ances by Provincial (io\(*rninenl'j 
Advances from I’lxiviuci'il Loans Fund 

'Pot'd (c) . . 

Total (n), (/d an 1 (y) 
t>lM*uin‘4 nd.m((‘ 

(•rand 'JVdal . 

ESTIMATED DISIrt’RSEMENT.S FOJt 102h*2n. 

{A) EX PE \ DI THEE ( 11 . 1 EG El) TO HE I Vi’A VE. 

Land Kovenne 

Excise 

Stamps 

Fort'st/ . . . . . . . . . . 

Forest Cajdtnl Outlay .. 

Registration . . . . 

Slate Hallways 

Mi.scellan('ou.s Kail wav Kxpendituie .. 

< 'onstriict ion of llaihvajrf .. .. .. .. ,, 

lnter(‘st on Works vvitli Cnjiital Accounts 

Otber Rev (‘line Exi)endlture 

Oonstruction of lirigation Woiks, etc... 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 
(rcneral Administration . . 

Adniinistration ol .lust ice 

Jails and (’oiiviet Settlements , . 

Police .. .. ** 


0,00, OIK) 

3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 
75,000 

5,000 
2,00,000 
11,00,000 
1,50,002 
1 , 20,000 
4,20,00:1 

10,72,20,000 


U),72,.“>0,000 


80,000 

(>5,0«0 

50,000 

23.4'(,000 

1.30.00. 000 

1.. 5.'>,4.3,0f>0 
12,27,0.3,000 

4'.,00,0i‘)0 

12,72,03,000 


Ks. 

81.03.000 
21, (JO, 000 

l,7Mt00 

82.07.000 
10,J15,000 
2,00,0000 


22.57.000 
10,07,0(K) 
12,00,000 

—24,1 3,000 
1,00,18,000 

09.10.000 

34.83.000 
1,52,91,000 
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l»orts and BilotajiO 


. . . . . > 

13,09,000 

.ScirntiOc Departments . 




68,000 

Kdiicufion .. ... 




1,31.81,000 

Mcdi'*al .. 



51,31,000 

I’liblic Health 



31 ,02,000 

AiKfrieiiltiiTe 



22,35, OtK) 

lud ustrieH 



4,23,0Oo 

Miseellaneou.s Deiiartments 



3.09,000 

(hit Works 



2,r).S,85,0()0 

Famine lleliet, etc. 



07.000 

Superannuation Allowances and I’eii'-ii.n's 
Commutation of Pensions 


^ 

41 ,29,000 

•Stationcjy and i*rlntinfj * .. 



12,44,000 

Miscellaneous 

Contiihutions to Cmitral rio\elnnunt 



18,43,000 

D\traordiii.iry Charges . . 

• 


TO.fKlO 



Total (u) 

11,78,40.000 

(ji) EXPi:M)rTf^nh; a or 

( oiisirnctioTi ol fniuallon, etc., WoiKs 
1‘ajtmcnl of Commuted Value of Benslons 

( IIA lidED 

TO liFVKXrP, 

10,80 001 
17,45,000 



Total {h) 

34,25,000 



Total (u) A (b) 

12,12,71.000 


((') DKhT JlliAlyS 


Kun'l —(lOMl'llUK Ilf VlCMM’S 
L<taim aiul \<l^.ln(^•s 

riONliici.il Loans 


Administration. 

(foveruoir, H. L. Sir Chailcs K c s i., 

( II',, !.<’ s 

I'in'ifte Sn’rrhiijf, (’apfain Tli()in:»‘i W\nfor<l 
i{('cs. I) s.o , M , ."i-litli K.iipiif.ma Ktfli's 

Ja/f (h'-Cnutp, Capfalii 11 AsIiIcn , 2iul Half a- 
lion, ^\llfs^llIC JL’fzmiciif (Duke <►! Hilin- 
liurah's) 

Hononnu Avics-dt’-iUtniV, <‘apt Cliarlo l{icliar<l 
(load, UTTM,, and Maiifd 01. 11 H Mcllaiin, 
I , 

hiftuin .1 SMbadat-Majm and lion 

J.t LliaKin? Vakha, liahadiir, Naih (Oiu- 
inandant Sarran Sinjih, Sanlar linhadnr and 
Is’ail) I'oininandant .lalaJ Dm, Khan Bahadur. 

EXKCUTIVK DOVNl'lL. 

The Hon’hlc Mi Sainiwl Atalrcw Sru>th, 0 s.l , 
li A , 1 r P. 

The Hoti’bla Sir Joseph \nKUstut, Maung (J>i, 
K1 , Jlar-at'Law. 

Ministers. 

The llon’ldc B Ba Yiii. M B., ('li.B. 

The Hon‘1 le ^Ir Lee Ah Vain, Bur-at-Law. 


:)4,(K)0 

2d,h7,000 

2, IS, 1)00 

Tolal (e) 20, .'>0,000 

Total ri), (/>), A (e) . 12,42,30 000 

(losing Balaine . 30,03,000 

Urand Total .. 12,72,03,000 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Dim'ior nf Affrioultiirf^ Andrew MeKi'rraL M.A. 
('on\(dttnff AMtifet'f, S B. Bush 

Shun Sfutes, Taungqj/h 
Southern Shun I (J IJovd, B.A., 

SupenHh'uurnfs Stuiluni Shun Sfutt^s, (J. E. 
llarM'.N, HA, ICS. 

Direriai of Public lunlrurfio/i, ('. A. Snow, M.A. 
ln,spector~(iciicml of f^oiicc, Major de 
Wrllhoinc, O li i: , I A. 

(Uncf Pon.\crrut(/r of Forei>t.s, fl. W. A. Watson. 

Jnspcctor-drncruf, <f Ciril Ilospituh^ (‘olouel 
W H (' Foistcr M.B , i.M s 
Director of l^uhhc l/eulfb, Lt -( 'ol IC Bisset , t M 8. 
ItiAppcfoi-dcnoul of PrihOHSy Lt.-Lol. J\ K. Tara- 
' pore, I M.s 

Vonnnmumer of TDcrcisc, John Brown Marshall, 
M.A li S(’ . c i.F , I c.s. 

FinnnnaJ (ifenerred Subjects), 

Offq , Charles. Kicdcrick (Irant, M.A., l.c.s., 

[ FuKtnend Vonnuo>i^toiier {Transferred Subjecth), 

I Charles MilUain Dunn, (m.e., b.a., l.c s. 
Po&tmaiiter-aencral , Frank Thomaa de Monte. 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Lieut. -Colonel A. P. Phayre, c.b. 

.. 1862 

Colonel A. Fytche, c.s.i 

.. 1867 

Lleut.-Colonel K. D . Ardagh 

. . 1870 

The Hon. Ashley Eden, c.e. I. 

.. 18n 

A. R, Thoiniison, c.s.i 

.. 1875 

C. U. Aitchisou, c.s.i 

. . 1878 

C. E. Bernard, c.s.i. 

.. 3880 

C. H. T . Crostliwaitc 

. . 1883 

Sir C. E. Bernard, k.o.s.i. 

.. 1886 

C. H. T. Crostliwaitc, c.s.i. 

.. 1887 

A. P . MacDonnell, c.s.i. (a) 

.. 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c.s.i. 

.. 1890 


SECliETAlllES, DEPUTY BECKE' 


I). M. Smcaton . . . • . . . . 3 8U2 

Sir F.W.E. Fryer, K.C.S.1 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 
MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

Sir F. W. 11. Fryer, K.o.s.i 1897 

Sir H. S. Barnos, K.o.s.i., K.C.V.O. . . 1903 

Sir H. T. White, K.O.LK 1905 

Sir Harvey Adamson, £!t., E.C.s.l., LL.D. 1910 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.O.B.I., o.i.b. . , 1915 
Sic Keglnald Craddock, k.o.s.i. .. 1917 

Governors of Burma. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, Q C.I.E.. k.o.s.i. . . 1922 

Sir Charles Junes, K.c.b.L, K.c.i.E., l.o.b. 1927 


h:S, UNDEII-SECBETAIUEB, Etc., TO 


aoVEBNMIiNT. 


J. (3ague, H.A., I.C.S. 

A, E. (iilliat, i.o.s, 

W. H. Payton, u.A., i.o.s. 

C, B. r. Cooi)er, n.A., i.C.s. 

F. H. Btevoiisoii, i.(\s. . . 

U. Moung Calc (8) k.k.m., b.a. 
H* ii. Nichol'^, IJ A , i.e.s. 

J, B. (}. Bradley, H.A., I.C.s. 

U. Kyaw Min, n.A., i.c.s. 

U. Ba Si B., II.A. 

U. Shwe Beifi, n.A. 

O. 0. Edge 

U. Kyaw (:}), ii.A. 

U. Maung Maung, i.r.^. . . 

Jlai Balub A. T. Basil 
Bai Bahih K. M. Basil, b.a. 

9. U. IT Costa 

G. Stracey 

P. J.Sim 

S. B. Ghosh, U.A., B.L. .. 

J. M. Bniith 


(liief Secretary, riorae and Political Depart meiit. 
Se<‘retarv, Finanee Department. 

Officiating Secretary, lOdiication Department 
Secretary, Revenu(> Department. 

Secretary, Forest Department. 

Secretary, IjocaI-<»o\(‘inment Department. 

Secretary, Judicial Department. 
rndcr-Secretarj , Home and Political Dcjiartment. 
Under-Secretary, J^’inanee Deiiartmcnt. 

Cndcr-Secret-ajv, Kdueation Department 
Under-Seeretarv, Forest l)ei>artment 
riider-SeeretJU V, Bexenue Department. 

Urnler-Secretary, Jiidieial Department. 

Under-hecretjiry, l.oeaI-(io\ ernment. J)e|»artmcnt. 
Assistant Secretary, Finanie Dcjiartineut. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Dejiartment. 
Registrar, Home ami !\>liileal Department. 

Registrar, OJUee of SiuTctary, Education and Local 
Go V eminent De part me nt . 

Regl.strar, Finance and Revenue Secretary’s Oince. 
Registrar, OlHce ol Societary, Forest Depaitment. 
Registrar, Public Works Department. 


FINAN(TAL COMMISSIONERS. 


C. F. Grant M.A., l.r.S Financial Commissioner. (Reserved Subjects,) (Ofliciat- 

ing.) 

C. W. Dunn, C.I.E., B.A. .. .. Financial Commissioner. (Transferred Subjects.) (Off* 

elating.) 

U. Pa Zan, B,A ,, Secretary to Financial (’ommissioner. (HeilenecI Sul - 

jects.) 

XJ, Chit Maung, A.X.M.. B.A. .. ... Secretary to Financial Commissioner (Transferred ^ul* 

jects.) 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

President* 

lion. Mr. Oscar dc Idanville. o.ui;., o.b.E., Bar.-at-LaW. 

Deputy President. 
tr Paw Ttin, A.t.M ,Bar.-at-Law. 

Hx-Officw M embers t 

OFFICIALS. 

The HonMiIc Mi . S.iinin'I Andrew Smyth, r s I , J r.s. 

The non’blo Sir Josuith Atisustus Matlii}» Gyi, Kt. Barristcr-at-Law, 
^Ministers. 

llic Iton’blc Dr. Ba Yin, m.b., CH. b. 

The Jlon’blc Mr. J^ec All Yam, K.l.u., Barristur-at-L.uv 
iiominated Members. 

OFFICIALS. 

.lohu Pierson Hulkele>, 1 L s. 

All hill Ki'^iJir, Ha I -a1-La\v 
I'liarles IlobiTt Pl.int Coofiir, i c S. 
dofiri ('laune, I (' h 
II. h ^ Watson 
llaiuld hai y Niehols, i os 
Alaenion lOuile Oillml, l c s 
H laishiiiKtou Holman Hunt, T.t s 
P Mauii« Hal(' (s), k h M. 

Majoj Cvril de Mont lor t \N« llhonn , o.U n , I 't 
t'hailes Williuiii Huiin, c l l< , l ( s. 

Willi, till Ihowne lhaiidei, ( n I < I I , 1 O'*. 
l.ieul-Col Bluest Hism 1, i\i H , Ch B , I M r*.. 

(’h,iil<s riedeink (Irani, l.i s 


Adamjee 11 a jec l),u\ood Meithant. 

V Lilli, k S.M 

Dr N .N. Paiakh, L 1 I* A h.M s ((das ), 1, s \ (Lon ). 

\ Naja\ana Uao, M v. 

V Po \ 111 

U l»(» Thin, gi ^ 

dolin JUehard l)ono\aii (llaseott, i i r., Agent, P.uiina Itailwaj!?. 
William Thomhun Ilowison. 

Elected Membeiir, 


Name of Member. 

tl Mra Tun 

June Bin 

^ Sein Ba 

^ Aye Maung 

' Maung Gale 

^ iia U. 

^ Pc Aung 

b Tun Win 


Name and class of constituency represented. 


! 


Akyab Town (General Urban). 
Busscin Town (General Urban). 
Henzada 'J'own (General Urban). 

Mandalay Town (General Urban). 
Alouimciu (General Urban), 


Legislative Council. 


Kamo of ember. 


Name and class of constituency teprosentod. 


U Ni, Bar.^l-Law 

The Hon’ble Dr, 1^ Yin, m.b.,ciI.b 

TJ Ba Po, B.A 


Protne Town (General tTrban) * 


Keng UchgClidng 


East Itangooo (General Urban). 
I W est Rangoon ( General Urban). 


L. H. Wellington 

R. Z. Ghosc 

Promotha Nath ChoWilhiiry 

I. K. Mittcr 

Mirza Mahomed Rafi, Dar.-at-Law 

S. A. S. Tyabjl 

D. Venkatas wa my 


Mahomed Anzam, Bar.-at-Law 
E. KlMllav 

Saw Po Chit, Bar -at-Law 
Sra rihwc Ba 
Saw Toe Kluit 
U Myat Pon 
U Them Maung . . 

U Chit Pu 
U Saw Hla Aung 
E. G. Maracan 
U Aung Gyi 
U Kala 


U Ba So, Bar.-at*Law 
U Tun Lin, T.v.s. 

U Ba Myln 
UPoHlu 
UPoThin 
U San Pe 
U Ko Gyi 
U Po Sholn 
U Khant 


U Kyaw Dun, t.p.s. 
UBaThwe 
UPoTun,T,p.s .. 
U Mya 
UBhweYun 
UPan 


Tavoy Town (General Urban.) 

Akyab Indian Community (Indian TJrban). 
Bass-'in Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 

h East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
I Urban). 

West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
) Urban). 

Amherst Karon Community (Karen Rural). 
Baasein Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Ma-ubin Karon Community (Karen Rural), 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural) 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 

Akyab District West (General Rural). 

South Arakan (General Rural), 

Bassein District (General Rural). 

Hanthawaddy East (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy Wc.st (General Rural), 
llcnzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 

Insein (General Rural). 

Katha ( General Rural) . 

Kyaukse (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (General Rural). 

Lower Chindwin West (Gcneial Rural). 

Magwe East (Genera) Rural). 

Magwe V/^ost (General Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural). 

Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Moiktila East (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui ( General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rural), 


Burma Legislative Comcft^ 


I 


Naraeof Member, 


l I’o Lii 

U Mya, T,p p 

U Ba Zone 

r Myint Ilieln, Bar. ai-Jjiw . * .. 

IJ Me, T.P.S 

U Ho Fvlm Sell!? 

1) Kya QaSng, Bar.-at-Baw' 

LT Thein Mtimi", ii.A., m.m.p 

U Btt Byu 

UMaunffMaung 

(T Tha Zan 

rj Maung Lii 

U Ba Din 

UC. SooDon 

U Ba llan . , . . 

U Lu Glyi 

U Po Chit 

tJ San Lii . . . . . , , , , , , , 

U Maung Maung .. 

1/ Pu Thariawad ly 

U Paw Tuii, A.T.M , Mar.-nt-Low (Deputy 
Preisldont). 

UPu, B.A., Bar.-at-Law 

Charles Uaswell (’ampaguac, A1.B.E,, Bar. -at - 
Law, 

Oscar de Glanville, o.b.e,, Bar.-at-Law 
Jules Emile Du Bern, o.b.e. 

The Hoa'blo Mr. Lee Ah Yam, K.T.H., lUr-ai- 
Law. 

Vacant. 

blent. Colonel U Ba Kct, (Kctd,). ,, 
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Name and class of coostltneocy represented. 


Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (General Rural). 
Myingyau South (General Rural). 
Pakoiku East (General Rural). 

Pakokku West (General Rural). 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pegu South (General Rural), 

Promo District (General Rural . 
l*yapon (General Rural). 

Sugaing East (General Rural). 

Sagaing West (General Rural 
Shwebo East (General Rural), 

Shwebo West (General Rural). 

Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural) 
Tliaton (General Rural). 

Thayetm5*o (General Rural). 

Toungoo North (General Rural). 

Toungoo South ((ioneral Rural). 

Yamcthin North (General Rural), 

Yamofhin South (General Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

European ( European ) . 

Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Chineso Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 

Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University, 


Seoretaey 

U Ba Dun, Bar.-it-Law. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bibar ai>d Orissa lies between 19°'*02' and 
27®-30' N. latitude and between 82®-31' and 
88^-26' £. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bibar, Orissa and Cbota Kagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal : on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of J)engal and Madias ; <and on the west 
by the United Provinces of A^a and Oudli and 
the Central Provinces. i 

The area of the British territories which 
ooDStitute the Governorship of Bihar and 
Oiissa is 8,380 square miles inclusive of the 
area of large rivers. In addition to the districts ' 
which are directly under British rule, there aie , 
two groups of petty States which lie to the i 
south and south-west of the Province and which i 
under the names of the Feudatory States of j 
Orisss and Chota Nagpur arc governed each by 
its own Chief under the superintendonce and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
missioner, Orissa Feudatory States. The area of 
these territories is 28,cr>fi square miles and as it 
is usual to Include thorn when siK^akingof Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,828 g.^uare miles. Two of 
the provinces of the Oovernorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, t’tr., Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valley;. The third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separate's 
them from the Coniral Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bimgal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on th(‘ north ol th e 
Province and comprises the valley of the Gang(*h 
from the sfiot where it issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Bajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Following the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions with 
headquarters at I'atna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirbut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Eanchi (for Chota Nagpur). 

The People. 

The headquarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between tlie 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore is known as *' Patna,** 
the old town being called ** Patna City.** 

The Province has a population of 37,961,858 
persons which is very little less than that ol 
France and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. Tlie province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 968 in every 1,000, live 
In villages. Bven so with 339 persons 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
thickly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed 
as cities, namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagal- 
pur. During the last thirty years the po- 
pulation of Patna has been steadily dim!- 
nisiimg. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- 


dans form less than onO'Ceiith of thdotal popu 
lation they constitute more tnau one^dith of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 6*16 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
ot the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 

Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar 
more especially Noi-th Bihar, being the ** Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 15,320,71. 0 
acres or 48 per cent, of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat is grown on 1,265,909 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
Indlan-com on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop Oil-seeds are an Important 
crop, the cultivation iiaving been stimulated 
by the demand lor them In Europe. It is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres of land aie 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro- 
vince. There IS irrigation in Shahabad, Oayti, 
J^atna and Champaran districts In Bihar 
and in lialasorc and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown iiaving decreased from 342,1)00 
acres in 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923. The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commeicial 
scale. Its place as a crop manufactured for 
( xpoit has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
euKivalion ol which has bt‘on considoiably 
extended owing to tlie higli prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Piunt>a 
.ind in orissa, and parts of tlie Tirhut 
Division ink is grown, but the acreage variei 
according to the price of jute. The las" 
serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in tlio 
south of the Province in 1919. In any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Buy of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
ccasc abniptly before the middle of Septembi r 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said tliat for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the haiiat due 
towards the end of September or up *0 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or raH crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was forirerly, with indigo, the chief 
manufactured product ol Bihar, but in conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
(Government the Patna Factory has been closid. 
At Moughyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. Ihc 
Tata Iron and Stool Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singbbbum district are also one of the largest 


* The hipires given in thu paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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ID the world and numerous subsidiary industries 1 
,iro springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company I 
or India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfield 
(’able Company of India, Enamelled Ironware,, 
i^imited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The j 
populntionof Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
iiig 100,000 and it consumes U million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
h.is also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries in the province. The 
coalfields In the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development In the 
past twenty years, while valuabk! new fields are 
being developed ot Kamgarh, Bokaro and Karan- 
purain Hazaribagb. This same disirlct is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
ot its output. Manbhum, Pula man, llanchi, the 
Smtal Parganaa and Oaya are also the chief 
centres tor the production of lac and the manu- 
facture ot shellac the latter of which is exportetl 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lleutenant-Govcmor-in Council, 
tnus being unique in India as the only Ideii- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
tbe Keform Art of 19 Id it was raised to the 
status of a Governorshij), with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
lleserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive CDuncil, and Transferred 
Subjects, in cliargc of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other i 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar und Oris'^a consLsts of two sepa- 
rate branebes, VIZ,: — (1) tile Builtlings and j 
lioads and (2) Irrigatloi* winch also deals with | 
railways. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engiuec Officer as Undcr-Sccictary in the 
Buildings and Itoads branch and a non-pio- 
fessiorial Assistant Se.cretarv, in tlio Irrigation 
branch under him. The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and an Electrical Engineer and a stall 
01 subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court an* the Di<ttrict Judges as 
*^'ourtsof Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
^lunslffs. The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
coordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
Cognizable by the Civil Courts, It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
^ourt, unless these be specially conferred. The 
“rdinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
'^uits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute does not exceed Ka. 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Ks. 4,000 . 
On the criminal side the Seesions Judge bear« 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate Is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
Magi?trate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Jumt Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or Importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits. 

Land Tenures. 

Estates In the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
axe of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 3 793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as In (Tiota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
cnim(‘nt as proprietor or managed by tbe Court 
of Wards. The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) snfeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director ot Land Kccords 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
riglits of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
test(*d, while in the latter there is the re -settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proeoedl n gs , 

I rtmts arc fixed not only for the landlords but also 
I for all the tenants. A settlement can bo ordered 
bv Gov(»nimenton application made by land- 
! lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zammdars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
autlionticB. They have a variety of names, 
such as mukadam, v^dJian, rmurudi, tarhardkart 
pursethit khariddar and thikmt zamiudar. 
'J’liese sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of tlic estates within which their lande 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the nglits of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is res£*onsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Kegistration are each under the general direction 
of Qovemmont, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector- G«iueral wilh a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector- Genera I of Registration. 

Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents. There are also 28 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for tbe collection and 
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distrtbuUoii of mtormatioD relating to ptofe8*|is a Member of tbe Indian Mcuicul ttervioe, 
eional crlmlnalg and eriminal tiibee whose Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 


operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 


responsible (or the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at tne headquarters of which they are 
stationed. CO dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to COL Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Hallways, private 
{lersons, etc. 0,042,160 patients including 


Military Police which are maintained as reserves 55,871 in-patients were treated in all the dispon- 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances sarics in 1927. The total income of the dispen- 
and perform no ordinary civil duties, sanes maintained by Government and Local 

rHnnntiAn BtKiies including that of the private aided insti- 

... ^uwcauon. tutions amounted to Rs. 37,01,884. 

The porition of ednratlon Id the bovine.- ^ largo mental hospital lor Huropouns has 
^th the numbers attending schools, is set out ui 1 jjppjjpj at Ranchi which receives patients 

the section Lducation and the tables attached l^orthern India. A similar institution for 


thereto {q, v.) showing in great detail the edu< 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
vexsitios. (9.V.) 

Medical. 


L Klians lias been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patienis 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal. A n institute 
lor radium treatment has also been established 
at Patna 

A medical college has been opmed at Patna 


The Medical Department ^s under the contiol and the Medical School Ahirh w.is in ('Xistencc 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals wlio i at Patna has been transferred to Darbhauga 

THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 

(In thousands of Rupees). 
Revenues and ReceipU. Budget Estimntn, 

1928-29. 

II. — Taxes on Income 3,34 

V, — I iiind Revenue 1,71,98 

Vi.— Lxcisc .. 1,95,50 

VJl . — Stamps 1,09,25 

VJIL— Forest 10,39 

1 X — Registration 1 7.00 

Irrigation— 

XIII. — Irrigation, iNavigation, Kmbanknieiit and Drainage Works for whieii 

caintal accounts are kept .. 19,0.i 

XIV, — Irrigation, Navigation, JiirnbaiiKnieut and Drainage Work> for wliK-h 

no capital accounts arc kept . . . . . . . . . . . . ],0> 

XVI. — ^Interest 6,47 

XV 11. — Ad raunstratlon of Justice .. .. .. .. .. .. ,. 5,H 

XVI 1 1 . — .lails and Convict Settlements 6,9 

XIX.— Police 1,72 

XX — Ports and Idlotago . . 

XXI, — Education ., 0,17 

XXn. — Medical ,. .. 1,87 

XXIIL— Public Health .. .. 79 

XXIV. — Agriculture 2,72 

XXV. — fiidustriDs ., ,, ,, 2,42 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous Department .. 2 

XXX. — Civil Works .. .. .. .. .. ,, ., ,5,30 

X XX 1 1 T. — Receipts in aid of SuiJeraimuation . , . . . , . . . . . . 1,10 

XXXIV. — Stationery and Printing J,00 

XXXV. — Miscellaneous .. 4,13 

X XXIX A, — ^Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and l^roviiicial Govern 

meuts . , 

Total KJavENUE . 5,74 37 

T/ians and Ad vanceh hv the Provincial Government . . . . 8,50 

Advances from the I'lovinclal Loans Fund . , . . . . , , . , 

Famine Insnran.’e Fund 12,57 

Slispense, 2,75 

M'OTAL RliCldPTS . . ■ 5,98,25 

Opening Bainnce .. <a) 1,65,51 

G 11 AN P To PAT. .. 


(a) ( I dmary balance 

Famine lusiiraucc 1 mid 


Talal 


9,>,i J 

69,49 

1,05,51 
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(In thousands oi liupees,) 

STpenditure. Diulgei 'Estimate. 1928-20. 

5. — Land Uevenue .. .♦ 28,28 

6. — Excise lS,r>(> 

7. — Stamps 3J2 

8. — Forests 7,93 

SA — Forest Capital outlay clmi sod to lloxrnue 1,S6 

i).— Uegislration , . . . . . . . . . . . 6,48 

Irrigation — 

1 4. — Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept . . . . 20,45 

15 —Irrigation Revenue Account — other Revenue Expenditure Fiuanmi from 

ordinary Revenue 4,80 

15 (1) — Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 
10. — irrigation Capital Account— Construction ol Irrigation, Kinhnnkment and 

Drainage Works .. 5 

19. — Interest on Ordinary Debt .. .. 1,33 

22.— General Administration 72,37 

24. — Administration of Justice 39,33 

•j5. — Jails and Convict Settlements 2 1 ,3,5 

20. — Police 84,44 

27. — ^Ports and Pilotage 1 

50. — Scientific Departments .. .. 45 

31. — Education 87,6) 

32. — Medical 29,71 

o3.— Public Health 15,56 

31.— Agriculture 15,03 

35. — Industries 10,50 

‘17, — Miscellaneous Depart menls .. 38 

41.— Civil Works 7 0,47 

n. — Famine Relief and Insurance 1,00 

4">. — Sufierannuation Allowances and Peu'ilons . . .. .. .. .. 21,77 

45 A. ('onunutution ol Pensions 55 

4 0. — Stationery and Print ing 8,83 

47. — ^Miscellaneous , . , . 4,30 

51. — Contribution to the Central Government by l»rov!ncial Government . . . . .... 

:>1 A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. _ . . . . 

Total expenditure charged to Revenue .*>^87, 96 


60 li. Commuted value of pc'MHion .. — 12 

I cans and Advances by the Provincial Oovernmeni .. .. .. .. .. .’>,17 

Advances from the PiovinoUl Loans Fund 7.04 

Famine Insurance Fund . . 6,98 

Suspense.. 2,75 


Tot al expenditure not charged to revenue 21,42 

Keserve for unforeseen .. . .. .. .. . 3,00 

Total expenditure 6,12^38 

Closing i.aiance . . (/O 1,51,38 

Grand Torvr. . 7,63,76 


Provincial {55,^- 


(0) Ordinary balance 

Famine Ins'irance Fund 


Administration. 

governor. 

H • Kxrellenoy Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
k.c.b.i.,k,o.i.r., i.c.a. 

Personal stafp. 

^ Lieutenant E J. Montgomeiy 

iWcA’-de-Cami), Capt. 1. F. Hossack and L|i*ut, 
H.S. Ford. 

Honorary Aidett^de-Camp, Lieut. -Colonel Cecil 
George Lees. Major F. C, Temple and Muham- 
mad Reza, Khan Bahadur, Risaldsr Major 
an4 Hony. Lieutenant. 


75,39 

75,99 


Total .. 1,51,38 


Executive Council. 

The Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Koshav Perahad 
Singh. 

The Hon, Mr. .lames David Sifton, C.l.E., 
I.C.S. 

Ministers* 

The Hen. Hir Saiyid Mahamed Fakhr-ud-din 
Khan Bahadur, Kt., (Education). 

The Hon. Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt. (LocahSf f 
(iovemment). 
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MISOBLLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Chief Sectary to OovemmenU Political and Ap- 
pointment Department»i JH. K. llriscoe, i r.s 

SecreUiry to Oovernmeut^ Finance Ocpcrlment, 
P. 0. Tallents, i.O.fi. 

Secretary to Government ^ Revenue Department, 
It. K. Russell, i.e.s. 

Secretary to Government (P. W, D.), Irnyc- 
tion Bramh, K. L. (ilass. 

Buildingt and RoaUe Branch, T l*ow(‘ll. 


Director of Public Inetructiont O.E. Fawcua, m.a. 
Inepector-Qeneral of Police, Walter Swain, O.I.E, 
Conservator of Forests, Alexander .Tames (llbson. 
Inspector-General of CivU Uoepitals, Coi. 

W. S. WilJmore, m.d„ r.M.S. 

Director of Public JBeatth, LI . Pol. William 

Charles lloss, M.n., v.i* li. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. I. M, 
Macrae, o.b i!., M.i)., r.M.8. 

\ Accountant-General, H, lihima Sena Ran, B.A. 
[Director of Agriculture, A. C. Hobbs. 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinlu of Raipur, P.O , K 0. 1020 

Sir He my Wheeler 10*21 

Sii Hiiijli Lnnsdown Sie])bonson, k.c.S.i, k.C.I.U. . . 1927 


Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council. 

Tlie llon'blo Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad JNur (President.) 
Mr. li Lakshmidhai Mahanti (Deputy Piesident). 

,, A. Samuel, Bar-at-Law (Seeretaiy.) 

Members. 


KOMTNATKD. 

Officials, 

Mi William lie'^^il Hcyeoi k, l r.^ 

Huatli kMiashin liiKeoe, t r s 
l*hi!ip Cul)itt 'Isillent", I <' s 
,, (^od^re^ Rlwiii i c s 

,, Rne il Viisoiay;! , l 
' , Uoheii KdxMn Uussdl, 1( s 
Art lun* Rdiiai S( ropix i i’ s 
,, Malt(‘r, Swain (’IE 
H<‘nrv handx rt, I i; 

Col William Southwn K WiUmore, l e s 
Air 1‘atriek William Mnrph>, 1 1 "» , ( Vddl ) 

„ Rnu'st heKlle 
,, John l’ad)2<*i 

Non-Offi.cials. 

Raja Devaki Nandan Prashad Sjni;h. 

Rai Bahadur Sii Krishna Mahapntia. 

KhanBahadur Shah Muhammad Zahya. 

Rai Bahadur Kalipada Saikai (Domiciled Bengali Coinnti'uity. 
Mr. A K. D’Silva ( A iijilo- Indian (*oinmumty. ) 

Rev, Braj.anaiida Das (Depr'-ssed Classes.) 

Pntam Lnthei Sin«h 

Rev. 'riiomas Benmaii 

Bai Bahadur liaiisidhar Dhandnnia. 

liabu llaiendia J^ath IJaneiji (Lahonrinc (Masses.) 

KmaniK I Snkli 

Mr. S. S. Day (Indian Christian Community ) 

J5LECTED. 


Name, 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-nd- 
din, Kt., Khan liahaduz (Munster ) 

The Hon’ble Babu ‘'Jariesh Datta Slniib (Mi- 
nister.) 

Babii Jagat Narayan Lai 

Mr. Saiyid Abdul Ar.iz 

Raja Baliadur Harihar Prasad Narayan Singh . . 

Rai Biij Raj Krishna 

Babu Rajandhari SInha 


Constituencies, 


I W'est Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Uiban. 
Patna Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Patna Dnision Landholders. 

Patna Non- Muhammadan Urban. 

West J*atna Non-Aruhammadan Rural. 
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Name, 

Babu Gur >Sahay Lai 

Maiilavi Salyid Muhammad Husain 

Mr. liajkishore Lai Nandkoolyar 

Babu BhagM'atl Saran Singh 

Maulavi Ahmad Uiiaain Kazi 

Babu Sidhrahvari Prashad 

Pandit Dudhnath Pande 

Babu Rajivaranjan Praaluid Siiiiia 

Mr. Salyid Athar Hiiaain 

Babu Koshan Prasad Singlj 

Tdaulavi Abdul Ghani 

Jiabu (’handreshvar Prashad Narayan Sinha 

Babu Shrinandan Prashad Naiayan Singh | 
Sharma 

Jialui Nir.su Narayan Singh 

Maulavi Saiyid Mubaiak All Sahib 

Babu Haibans Sahay 

Babu llamcshvai Prashad Diiti 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad l\liau 

Thakur Bamnandan Siniia 

Babu Bamdayalu Smha . . 

Mahanth Badii Narayan Das 

Babu i>ip Naiayan Sinlia 

Maulavi Muhammad l'>haquo 

.Mahanth Ishvar Glr 

I 

Babu Shiva Shankar Jha . . . . . . . ' 

Babu Glrindra Mohan Misra . . . . . . j 

1 

lUbii Satya Narayan Singh ) 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid Khan 

liabu Rameshvar Narayan Agiawal 

Kiian Bahadur Abdul Wahab Khan 

I^al Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 

B»abu Rajendra Misra 


Constituencies. 

Rust Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

East Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

West Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Central Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Gaya Muhammadan Rural. 

Arrah Non-Miihaminadan Rural. 

Central Shahahad Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
^ South Shaliabad Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

I Siiahaiiad Muhammadan Rural. 

Tirhul Division Non-Muhammadan Uiban. 
Tirhut Di\ision Muhammadan Urban. 

Tirhut Division Landholders. 

North Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Saian Non-Muhammadan Rural, 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

North Champaran Non-Muimmmadan Rural. 

South Ciiamparan Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Cliamparan Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

I East Muzaffarpur Non-TMuliammadan Rural. 

West Muzaffartnir Non -Muhammadan Rural. 

Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 

North-'Vir’'est Darbbanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhamraadan 
Rural. 

South- Ea.st Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rmal. 

Samastipiir Non-Muhmamadan Rural. 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Bhagalpiir Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Bhagalpur Division Landholders. 
North-Bhagalpur Non-Muhammrdan Rural. 
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Name. j Coast ituenriea. 


lUi Bahadur Lakshmi Narayan Sinha . . 

Jhibu Kailasl) Bihaii Lai 

Khan liahadur Saiyid Mulmimnad Nairn 
Jlabu Sil Krishiia Sluha .. 

Habu Ham Chantia Hmfrh 

J$abu Kalika Prasad Singh 

Chaiidhurl Muhammad Naziiul Hasan .. 

Kai Bahadur Prithwi Chand Lai CMiowdiy 

Tdr. Saiyul Moin-ud-diii Mir^a 

Maulvi Haji Muhammad Bu\ ('haudhuri 
Babu Pratupendra Chandra Paiide 

Babu Rainobhvar Lai TVlarwaii 

Maulavi Abdul Bari 

llaJ Sahib Loknath Mlsra 

Maula%i Saiyid Muhauuiiad Nunil Hilda 

Baja Bajoiidra Narayau Bluiuja Doo, o n n. 

Babu Narayan Biiaiinr Saniant 

P»abu Lak&hnudluir Muhuidi 

Babu Nandkishore Das .. 

Chaudhurl JlbapyiAt Iha^lnid h<rianta?al 
Mahapatia, 

Jiabu (Joda\aTis Misra 

Baba bingaiaj Misja 
Babu Brajaniohan J*andi' 

Mr. J limit Bahan Son 

Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhaiuiuad Niir 

Bhaiya Kajkishoie Deo 

Rai Bahadui Saiat Chandra Haj 
Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay 
^lubii DovnKil^rasad Sinha 

Babu Gimendra Nath Ray 

Jlabu Nilkautha Chatterji 

Babu Devendra Nath Sainaiita 

P>abu Baldeva Sahay 

Mr. J. B. Noniuin 

Mr. PL J. Finch 

Mr, R. S, Tarlton 
Mr. Amritlal Ojha . . 


Central Bhagalpur, Non-Muhaminadan Rural. 
South Bhagalpur Non-AFuliammadan Rural. 
Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 

Phi&t Monghyi Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Noith-\\ef.t Monghyr Non-Miihaiaiiiadan 
Jlural. 

South-West Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
Rmal. 

Mongliyi Muliammadan Rural. 

Pninea Nou-Miilmramadan Rural. 

Jsishaiiganj Muhamniadan Rural. 

Piiinca Muhammadan Riital. 

Santal Parganas (North) Non-Muhammadan 
Ruial. 

Santal J^arganas (South) Non-Muhammadan 
Rural 

Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 

Diissa Division Non-Miihainniadan I'rban. 
Orissa Division Muhammadan Riiial. 

Orissa Division Landholders 
Noith Cuttaik Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North lUlasoie Non- Muhammadan Ruial- 
South BaliiHOio Non-Mnhammudan Riiial. 

North Piuj Nori-.Muhanimudan Rural. 

South J’ui’j Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Sambaljmr Non- Muhammadan Ruial. 

I’liota Nagpur Division Noii-.MuliammaUan 
I'rban. 

Chotu Nagpur ]>i vision Muhammadan lima. 
Choln Nagpur Division Landholdcis. 

Kaiicld Non-Muhammadan Ruial. 

Hazaribagh Non- Muhammadan Rural 
l*alaman Non-Mahoniediui Rural. 

North Munbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Soutli Manbhnm Non-Muhammadan Ruial. 
Kiughhhiim Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Patna University. 

European Constituency. 

Bihar Planters’ (\mstitueucy. 

Indian Mining Associution, 

Indian aiming Federation. 
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The Central I’rovinces and Berar compose a 
;:rcat trianple of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 131,062 sq 
of which 82,109 arc British h’rritory 
iifitpiT, 17,707 (nz., Bcrar) iicld on pcriM*tiiuI 
liiise irom the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1921) 
u 1:1,912,760 under British administration, 
Including 3,076,316 in Berar. Various t^arts 
of flu* (/cntral Provinces passed under Britlsii 
control at different tiroes in the wars and 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 
tho several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into tho Chief Commissioner* 
blnp (if tho Central Provinces. Berar was, in 
IH53, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
for the maintenance oi the Hyderabad 
c«)ntiugent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
<lic Central Provinces in 1003, as the result of a 
liedi agreement with the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may ronghiy be divl- 
('(1 into three tracts of upland, wilh two inter- 
vening ones of plain country. In the north- 
west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest. Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretcheb the 
ruh wheat growing country of tho Norbudda 
valley. Then comes the high Satpiira plateau, 
eharacterisod by forest- cove red hills and deep 
ty,itor-cut ravines. Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur ]>Iain, whoso broad stretches of “ deep *' 
black cotton soil make it one of tho more 
important cotton tracts of India and tiie wcal- 
thioit part ot tdie C. P. pro|)er. Tho Eastern 
half of the plain lies in tlie valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a rice growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tne“lttKo country** ot Nagpur. Pur 
fher east is the far-r<‘4eii]nK rice country ol 
Ohattisgarhjin tho Mahauadi basiu. The soutii- 
east ot the C. P. is again niouritainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles ot forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Poudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P. and its chief chara<*tori8- 
tic IS Its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
t'itively new cominiinity. Before tiie advent 
o1 the Aryans, tho whole of it was peopled by 
tin itonds and other primitive trihes and these 
alinujgitial inhabitants fan'd Ix'tter from tlie 
tr\ans than their like in most parts of 
I'uaiise o] the mgged natiin* ot their home, 
lltil miecessive ua\e^ of immigration llowed 
into the province from all sides The earl\ 
Miliatutants were dri\cn into the luaieessihlc* 
and hills, wlicuv tlu'V toim nearly a 
of the* wliole populaticm (»t tlie ( * 1* 
•"uiu toimd 1)1 large numheis m all parts of the 
j)arti( iilarJy in the sonlli-e.mt The 
•iMin (ilvisloiis ol tlu' new comers an* indicatcHl 
tiie language dhKions oi flu* i)io\inee, iliiidi, 
t'l^'oght in by the Hi ndust a iii-s peaking poo- 
(,f the North, prevails in the North and Ka.st. 

^ Urathi in Berar and the w'est and centre of 
t'. P, Hindi is spoken by jO per cent, of the 
ff'pulation and is the lingua franca. Marathi 
'*> 31 per cent. 3f»d Condi by 7 Per cent. The 


effects of invasion arc curiously illus- 
trated in Berar, whore numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan in- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions. The last census show's that a gradual 
Brahmanising of tho aboriginal tribes Is going 
on. Tho tribes are not regarded as impure hy 
the IXinduB and tlie process ot absorption is more 
Of loss civilising. 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chiet 
Commissioner ot the C. P. the province was land- 
locked. The only road was that leading in from 
Jiibbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
iratiou has made roads in all directions, tho two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run acrosb the province and in the last few years 
a gicat imfietus naa necn given to the construc- 
tion ol subsidiary lines. These dcvcIoTmenIs 
have cauhcd a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous jirogrcss in every department 
of life. The primp industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of tho most 
admirable agi-icuKural departments in India 
and IS now’ receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growtli of tho co-operative credit 
movement. The land to mire is chiefiy on the 
zcnnndan, or great landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory child ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small (limensions. A system 
of land legislation has gradually ls‘cn built 
up to protect tho individual ciltivator. 
Jiorar is settled on tho Bombay rniyatwari 
system. 19,(57 square miles of the (\ P. is 
Government Rt'served forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,319 square miles, 
(he total forest area being onc-sivth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of tho grea- 
ler part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
.and waste 6(5 per cent, of tho total land 
IS occupied for cultivation ; in the most advan- 
ced districts tho proportion is 80 per cent, 
and in Berar the figure is also high. The culti- 
vated area is extending continuously except lor 
the temporary checks caused by bad seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the G. P, 
Wheat comes next, with 19 per cent., then pulses 
and other cereal? used for food and oil-seeds, 
with 51 percent, and cotton with 9 per cent. 
In Berar cotton occupies 48 iior cent, of the 
cropped area, jowar eovf'rs 38 per cent, then 
w’heat and oil sofds. In agriculture more than 
halt the w’orking popuktien is femato. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
Introduction of modern enterprl^ along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations lor great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the pTOVinoo. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and wraving industry. 
The EmprcRS Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
fuclurers, were optmed tliore in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has Ictl 
to tho addition of many mills here and In other 
parts ol the province. The total amount of spun 
varn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1927 W'as about Ii5,ti0 
mauiids, valued at Rs. 34,77,210. 
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Tho largest numbers engaged In any oJ the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which In 1926 employed 
31,057 persons and raised 766,148 tons. Then 
tol ow coal mining with an output of 635,174 
tons and 8,321 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
koipstonc, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 800 in 1027, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 68,603. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during Ifs 
transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Perar, gradusJly sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries m the towns. While 
tho village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. I'ho last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration 

The administration of tho Central Provinces 
and Borar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Conncil, who is appointed by the (Yow-n. lie 
is .isaisted by eiglit Secret arii'S and six under - 
Hccretarios. Under the reform whemc* the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
oi whom is a non-official and tvo Jiliiiifetera, 
the latter being in cliarge of the transferri'd 
subjects. 

/riie loeul legislature eoiisists ot 73 members 
di.itriluit(‘d as follows*- 38 ehs'ted irom the 
C.P. ; 17 elected irom lierar 2 inembiYs ot the 
Exeeutive (’oiiinll, 8 nominated non-oflieials , 
8 nominated offieials. The (loNernor (who is 
not a memlx'i of the Conneil) lias the right ot 
nominating tw'o additional iiK'mhers with 
special knowledge on any subieet regarding 
which legislation is beton* the Chaiuber. 
Tho C. P. arc divided for administrative purposes 
nto four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlh d by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are siib-diMded into 
district s, eaeli of which is controlled by a Deputy 
( 'ominissioiUT, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. Tho prmeijial heads of Pro- 
vineial dcpartnieiits arc the Coiiimesioner of 
Settlements and Direetor of Land JUroids, 
Regiatrar-Gi neral of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector-General of Registration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, tlie Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Ijegal Remembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Dciiartment, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. Tlie district 
forests are managed by a forest officer , over 
whom tlie Deputy Commissioner has certain 


powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil feurgeon, who is generally 


also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 
vised by the Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commi-^sioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; (b) one or more Extia As- 
si.stant Commissioners, or members of tlie 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly alw^ays natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area ot which i? 
1 ,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body, Is 
executive headman. 

Justice* 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for tho Central Provinces and Berar 
including Tiroccedings against European British 
subj'ects and persona jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial (NmimKsioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at. li^ast must 
be an advocate of the (Vmrt or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court arc the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) eacli of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the Ist and 2nd class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Sevt^ral 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C, P. 
Municipaiitn'S Act pas'scd tow'ards the end 
of the year 1922 has consirlerably increased 
the pov^er of the Miinieipal Committees 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
I been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal selt-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. Tho general 
basis of the scliemc is the Local Board 
for each tahsil and the District Council 
for each district. 'JTie larger towns have 
municipalities, there being 65 such bodies in 
the Province. 

Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 the Local Boards 
consist of elected representatives of cirele.s 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in number i one-fourth of 
tho Board, and the constitution of the I list lie t 
Council Is 0 certain proportion of elected 
representatives of Local Boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Gov^erument servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The District Councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
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limits and Local Boards derive tlieir funds in 
allotmeiits from fche District Councils, The 
new Central provinces Local flelf-Govemmcnt 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The 
Oifice Bearers olthe District Councils and Local 
Boards are with few exceptions non-officials, 

Rural education and sanitation arc among 
the primary objects to which these bodies 
direct their attention, while expenditure on 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge upon 
tlie District Council funds. 

The (*entral Proviiiees Village Panelwyat Act 
was pus8(>d in tlie year 1020. So far 1«5 Pan- 
^hayats hav(* been estfiblLshed. As the rehult 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1D26 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer has been appointed 
to guide tlu‘ dcveloiimeiit of the Panchayat 
system. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Departmt'iit is controlled 
by two Chief EngiiKM'rs, who anj also Secn^taries 
to the Government. Tliere are t iiree Superintend - 
lUg Engineers for Hoads and Buildings and 
three for Irrigation. The Province is well covered 
by a network of roads, some of which have been 
constructed as famine relu'f works. In most 
eases thei^e road.s an* not fully bridged and are, 
fherelon*, imiiassable to traffic at times diirhig 
the rains. During recent years Go's ernment has 
adopted the policy of transfer of StaU* roads and 
l)aildings to Dist riot Councils for maintenance and 
a number of roads and buildings have been handed 
over to these Bodies, in ])ursuanee of this itolicy. 

State Irrigation was iiitfiMlinied early in the 
prcst*nt century mainly as a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Irrigation Commission 
oy). The Irrigation Branch of the department 
was separated from the Roads and Jhiildiiigs 
Branch in 1920. During the last twenty years 
a sum of about Rs. 6 crores has been ex|K’nded 
on the construction of irrigation works, of which 
the more important are t he Wainganga, Tandula, 
Muhaiiadi, Kharung and Manian projects 

Three works, <?<:., the Mahaiuuii and Wain- 
gaiiga f'anals and the Asola Mendha tank, 
were originally sanctioned as productive W’oiks 
«ui<l the remainder w^ere all sanctioned as 
unproductive woiks. Tin* three works sanc- 
tioned as prodm'tivc ha\e all tailed to justJfy 
Hieir elassifleatlon in this category and have 
now been transterred to the unprodudhe list, 
'rite eoiiditious in • the province an* such 
that irrigation works i-aniiot be expected to be 
productive and tlieii construction is justilied 
‘ally on account of their value as a prot<‘ction 
.igainst fiiiniiK'. Tin* normal nr<‘a of annual 
imgatiou is at present about 400,000 acres, and 
the income from these works is approxlmab*ly 
' qual to the expenditure incuiTcd on their 
maintenance and management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
'Giole of which including the Cantonments and 
me Municipalities, is under one force. The 
trongth is equal to one man per 9 square miles 
' f area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whoso jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Inspoctors-General, for 
'Assistance in the administrative control and 
su|)erviBion of the Police force, including the 
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Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers. On railways special 
Railway Police are cnqiloyed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur anil 
Hoshaugabad. A Special Armed Force of 735 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinci‘8 has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village Jieadman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect. 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
five Inspectors and tw'o In&peciresses who 
in tlieir turn arc assisted by eight Assistant 
Inspectors and four Assistant Ingpectr'^sbcs. 
An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
the Feudatory States. Schocis are divided 
into schools for g«*neral edueation and schools 
lor special education. The latter arc schools 
in which instruction is given in a special branch 
ol technical or professional education. The main 
divisions of schools for general education is into 
Primary and Secondary. In the Primary 
Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given wholly in the 
Verrwculur, or Anglo- Vernacular Middle Schools 
in which instruction is given both in English 
and the Vernacular. In the B igh School classes 
Instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
lish but tile vernacular was adopted as the 
medium ol instruction at the begiiming of the 
school year 1922-23. For the convcnioncc of 
pupils whoso mother tongue is not arecogni sed 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained. For administrative 
pnr|K)ses schools are further divided according 
to their maiiagoiuciit into schools under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies. The tormer consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
sist ol (a) Schools which ore aided by grant 
from Government or from Local and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management and all aided schools 
conlorm in their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board. They arc 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type. 
They are “recognised'* by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates tor 
any prescribed examination for which they are 
otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
follow the rules of the Department, nor ara 
they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools 
which have been too recently opened 
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to have acquired “ recognition.’* Their pupils 
may not appear as candidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department. 

As an experimental measure the inspection 
and administration oi Board Vernacular schools 
have been transferred to the District Councils I 
at Bhandara, Balagbat, Amraoti and Hosban* | 
gabad. 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Jjcgislative Council In March 1020 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory oduca 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Higher education is at present given in five 
colleges, in Nagpur Morns College teaches 
up to the M.A . standard in Arts. Hislop College 
Is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
I’he Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
the M.Se. standard in Science. Up to the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjunction with Morri*' 
College and Illslop College. In Jubbul]K)re 
Robertson College t ear'hes up to the B.A and 
B.Sc. standards. The King Edward College 
teaches up to the BA. degree hi Arts and tlie 
Intermediate degree in Seieriee 'I'h(‘ pnnim’e 
eontaiuh also a T<\U'fuTH’ Training College at 
Jubbultiore and Normal .S<*ljools at. diffenmf 
centres, and an Engineering School at 
Nagjmr. There is a Ti'clmieul Jnhtitiite at 
Amraoti, which is controlled by the Department 
of Industries. Tliere is also an Agriniltural 
(Jollege at Nagpur under tlio Dejiartuicnt of 
Agrieulture. 

Collegiate Eduention is under ttie eontiol 
of the Cnnersitv ot N.ig])ur to which the 
eolleges ot the i»r<)\iiiee are affiliated, 'i'lie 
I niveislty was established bv the Nagfiiir 
Univershy A<‘t oJ lP2;i A r/iivei.sity J.aw 
College has Iktii established at Nagpui with 
etteet from the 1st July 1P25. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Haucation Bill was passed In 1923 on 
the line.s of tlie United Provinces Intermediate 
and High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Sclioois of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point ot 
view to substitute tor the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. Tn order, 
however^that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men/xiierienced 
in university affairs and that of tins one-third 
not leas than two-thirds shall be teachers In the 
University or in colleges alliliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are also represoutod on the Board. 


The mt^dical and sanitary services of the 
province arc resiicetively controlled by an 
Inspector-tTeiieral ol Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public IL'alth. The medical depart- 
ment has inad(* nnicli jinigrcss sin<'c the year 
lull. A striking advance has been inad(‘ in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
ojM'iiiiig' ol a Mi'dical School at Nagpur. The 
uiticipal inctlical iustitutioiia arc the Mayo 
lospitul at Nagpur, opened in 1874, with 
accuimuodafion lor 218 in-paticuts ; the 
Victoria Hosjiilal at .fubbulpore, openi'd in 
1886, and accoinmodatlou for Ul) in-paticuts, the 
Lady Dufferm Hospital and the Mure Momorwl 
Hosnital at Nagpur and the l^ady Elgin Jios- 
I pltal and the Cruuifi Children's Hosi>ital at 
JiibbulpoK', tht'se last four bchig for women and 
childrcii and <‘onfaiuliig together accommodd- 
tioii IfiT 178 lu-paticuts Two Important 
hospitals lor woiiu^n have b(*cu rcwmtly opened 
at ('hlitndu)ira and Khaiidwa, and at all dis- 
trict licadipiartcjs where no sfparati' women’s 
hosjntuis exist, Hi'ctions ot the Main HosjiitaJ^ 
have been openi d lor the tTcatment of women 
by women 'fhe Mayo Hosjdta), Nagpur, W’as 
firoviriHahsed m IU2S, the Mam Hospital at 
Amraoti in the Victoria Hospital at 

.Jiibbulpor<‘ III JP26, and the Main Hosfiital at 
Kuipur in 1928. in aeeorilanee with recent 
poHiy, 118 out of 177 haul fund dispeiisaiics 
have been transtern'd to tin* administrative 
and executive control ot local bodies Tin* 
lYovuice has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaeehiatioii is eompnlsorj iii lusnly allMmiielpal 
towns to wliK'li the Viu'eiiiat um Act has l»eei) 
cxtciidisl. Th(‘ tjovcriuiient In llU.l, sniiC" 
tinned tlu‘ oixming ot jieripatetjc dispensaries 
in iiulicalljiy arras There arc at present .‘lt> 
sneb diapiiisaiies. A seliool lor traming hoalt.h 
w'oikers has bt'eii startl'd at Nagpur and 35 
Intaiit Weltan' Centres have been ojieneil A 
St.-lit m the direetion ot opc-rimg a Health 
listitute has been made with the initiation of 
cbeiiiKMl and baeti'riologieal works with a paiall 
stafl ill Nagpur. 

Finances* 

The budget pri'sented this >ear wub a pro- 
gressive oiu Its sueeess was in no small 
measiin* due to the eaiitious and skiltiil handling 
ol th(* luovim iril fliiancc.s in the post relorm 
peiiod by sueeesslve ftnanci' menibiM-B. The 
willuigiiess ot tlu‘ Council to submit to new 
taxation during the depre-ssing days oi 1923 
was aiioilKT faetor that tended to maintain ttie 
eqiulibriuni ol the flnaiice.s. The shadow of 
famine brooih'd over th(‘ iiortlicrri districts 
111 the provinces in the current year, but Hovorn- 
iiieiit losl no time lu c.xtending relief on a lavish 
scale, with the result that the outlook is more 
hopeful. 


FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Revenue fob 1928-29. 
Principal Eeade of Revenue, 


Rs. 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue . 
Excise . . 
Stamps . . 

Forest . . 
Registration . 


1,62,000 

2.38.20.000 

1.30.07.000 

66.46.000 

67.95.000 

6,68,000 


Total 


6,00,98,001/ 
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Itrigaiion, Ks. 

Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 

Accounts are kept — 82 000 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which no 

Capital Accounts are kept . . . * 1,^4^000 

Toia 1 . . 82 I 000 

Debt Services, 

Interest •• .. .. 2,02,000 


Cwil Adniinistia'ioti, 


Administration of Ju*^tiee .. .. 4, <12,000 

Jails and Convict SottleifiPnis .. 3,82,000 

Police .. .. .. .. .. .. 2,05,000 

Education . . > . 5,34,000 

Medical 65,000 

Public Health 01,000 

Agncuiture . , . . . . 3,00,000 

Industries .. .. .. 44,000 

^^l^cellaneous Depirtrnenf" •* .. .. .. .* 67,000 


Total 22 10.000 


Civil Works 


Civil W:>rlc&, 


5,J 0,000 


MiHcellaneove, 

Receipts in aid of Sufierannuation , , , , 3 ,28,000 

Stationery and Printing . » 77,000 

Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. .* •. .. .. 4 23,000 

Tiansfers Iroiii Eamine Inguraiice Pimd ,, ,, .. 14,81,000 


Total .. 21 00,000 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the renfraland Provincial Governmenfe, . 
i^xtraordiiiary receipts 

Total Provincial Revenue 

Debt lleadif, 

Deposits and Ad vanees— Famine Insurance Fund 

A ppropriations for Reduction 01 Avoidance of D« bt 

''inking Fund for loans granted to Local Bodies . , , . . , , 

l>i predation Fund for Government Press , , , , , , , , , , 

i oins and Advances by Pro\iiit‘ial Governments , . 

'^‘iYonecs from Provincial Loans Fund and Government of India .. 

Total Revenue and Receipts 

Opening balance j ^ * * 

• n g t Famine Insurance Fund •• 


15.06.000 

4.05.000 
400 

35,000 

7.45.000 

31.56.000 

0,13,03,000 

47.30.000 
1,79,02,000 


58,000 

5„53,6r>,000 


Grand Total 


8,39.35,000 
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estimated EXPENDITCRE toe 1928-29, Ks* 

Direct Demands on the Bevenve, 

liand Eevenue .. .• •• 30,62 647 

Excise .. .. •• 13,61,000 

Stazcpa •• .. .. •• •• •• .* •« •* •• 1,69,000 

Forest 42 47,899 

Registration •• •• •» .« •• ,• •• •• •• 2,25,000 

lotal .. 90.r)r>,646 


Irrigation, 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage 
Works- 

Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept* 26,87,000 

Other Revenue expenditure Ananced from Ordinary Revenues . . . , 4,10.000 

(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants .... 

Total . . 30,97,000 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works 
charged to Revenue. — 

Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works. — 

A. — ^Financed from Famine Insurance Grants 1,45,000 

B, — Financed from Ordinary Revenue .. .. ,, .. .. 

Total .. 1 45,000 


Debt Service, 

Interest on Ordinary Debt — 2,38,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . , . • 4,05,001) 


Total .. —3.07,000 


Civil Aiminis’ ration. 

General Administration Reserved 66 07 998 

Do. Transferred 90,000 

Administration of Justice 32,51,854 

Jails and Convict .Settlements 10.23,000 

Police .. . ,, 0C,.5 5,999 

Scientific Departments 28,000 

Education ~ 

Reserved .. .. 3,55,000 

Transferred .. ,, 66,72,000 

Medical.. 18.03,000 

Public Health ., ,, ,, ,, 6.94.000 

Agriculture .. 19,10,000 

Industries — 

I^served 27,000 

Transferred 2,91,000 

Miscellaneous Departments— 

l^eserved ^1,31,000 


2.88,05,851 


Total 
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Citnl Work<i 

Cnil Worlds— 

Keservod 58,000 

TransferiPd 1,05,02,000 

Total .. 1,00, 20, 000 

Miacellancaus, 

J’araine llelief and Insuraiirf, — 

A. — Famine Ilollef .. .. .. .. .. 62,0) 

B. — TransfpTBto Famine InanranteFimd ...» 

Siificranmiation Allowances and Pensions 15,96,00^ 

Sfationery ami Printing — 

Rcflerved 8,2y,00( 

Transferred 20,00C 

JlKcellaneons— 

liefierved 93^000 

Transferred 7,71,000 

Total .. :u,C4,oori 


Provincial Cont.ribiit.ions and miKCcll mo ms ui’iistmonts between Central and 


ITov incia I < lovernmcnts — 

Contributions .. 14 3-*, 000 

MFcellaneons AdjiiBtment.s .... 

Total .. H,,{'?.00(» 

FiVfraordinary charges .. •• .. .. .. .. .. .... 

I A'i>enditure in England .. .. . 17.20,000 

Total Provincial E\p»*ndit me .. .. .. .. 5,82,07,307 


riplfal nccoiint of Irrigation, Navigation, Embank iticiits. Drainage and other 
Works not chargisl to Kevernie-— 

Forest Capital outlay 80,000 

Conatruetjon of Irrigati(m Works . 22,50,000 

Mi'Ccllam oii« Cajjifal outlay n<*t rharuod to Koveiiue — 

fominiited Value of Pensions 8,00,000 

Total .. 31,30,000 



Famine Ins lira nee Inin d 23,31,(K10 

Depreciation Fund for (lovcrnment Press ,, ,, ,, 20,000 

Ji-wnaand Advances by Provincial (xovern men t 5,81,000 

Advanees from ITovineial Loans I’lind and Governments of India .. .. 0,87,000 


Total Expenditure and Disbursements 


Closing balance 


Ordinary 

Famine rnsurance Fund ,, 


6, 52, 0.5, 397 

15,02,603 

1,71,07.000 


Grand Total 8,30,35,000 


Deficit 


—28,42,397 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Province, as its 1 ]818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 


name denotes, is situated on the north-west I 
♦rontier ot the Indian Empire. It is in form | 
jin irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally he 1 
(iescribed as the tract of country, north of I 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and , 
ihe Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
fhe Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
l)rokenline of mountains runs almost due south, 
il»\iding the province from Afgiianistan, until 
ihe Hiilaiman Bange eventually closes the 
^()ath oi the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 40ft miles, 
lU greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about :t9,0()0 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into throe main geographical divi- 
«,ions: the Cis-lndus district of Haziira; the 
nari’ow strip between the Tn<!u8 and the Hills, 
containing the Bistriots of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Ihannu and Dera f small Khan, and the rugged 
niountainouB regions on tne north and west 
})t‘tween those districts and the liorder line ot 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
III the second division contain lit ,41 8 square 
iiules. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes suliject only to the pc»- 
litieal control of the Ciiief (’ommisslonor in his 
caTweity as Agent to the (lovernor-deneral. 
J’lie area of this tract is roughly 25/»00 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
tile polit ioal ageneic s severally known as the Mala- 
kand,Khyber. Kurram, Noith Waziristnii and 
South Waziristan Agencies. Each of the Deputy j 
( '( »m missioners of the five ad ministered d ist r ict s 
IS responsible for the management of political 
jclations with certain tribes or sections of the j 
tnljes across the frontier. A few hundred 
iniles of the trans-border Territory are inter- | 
nally administered by the i’olitieal Agents, | 
Imt the hulk of ihe trans-border population 
IS tree from any internal interference, so long 
as olTenccs are not committed and so long as 
tho tribes oliscrve the conditions on whicli 
lUowances are paid to many of them. 

Tho area of tho Province is a little more than 
li.ilf that of Bombay (excluding Hind and Aden) 
and amounts to more tlian 1 liree-flfths of the 
u/e of England without Wales. The density 
population throughout the Province equals 
J 50 Piersons t o a square mile, but in the more 
hivoured portions the pressure of population 
w much greater. In the Hazara District there 
lie 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
^rans-lndus plains tract the number is 156. 
liie key to the history of the people of the 
"^.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
^'i.it the valley of Peshawar was always more 
> 'usely connected politically with Eastern 
1 in than with India, though in pro-Malio- 
'‘*edan times its population was mainly Indian 
* Y race. Early history finds the Iranians 
'< 'ininating the whole Indus valley. Then 
' mo the Greek invasion under Alexander 

e Great, In P* 0. 327 then the invasions of 
Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
V two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 

«st came the Sikh Invasion beginning in 


by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Ihmjab Government. Frequrut 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
inosl serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1 91 9 and the protracted punitive oi>eratioiis 
against the Wazlris in 1019-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Kazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsucl Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations Ijing in the Plains imme- 
diately below the hills. A circular road from 
ISannii. through liazmak to Sororogha, Jandola 
aud bark to tho Dcrajat provides communioa 
tions transiHirt with thD force and faellitates its 
mobility. The efteefc of this measure has been 
a marked Improvement iutbe internal peace of 
the Tribal area. 

I The division of the Frontier Province from 
. the Punjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the doutile oliiect, in tho earlier stages of these 
1 debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and suiicrvirion of the Frontier 
by the Supreme Government and of ziiakiiig 
, such alterations in the personnel and duties 
oi frontUr officials as would tend to the esta- 
blislinient of irnpioved relations between tho 
I local British reprecentat ives and the indepen- 
dent trilH'smrn. The province was eventuallv 
' removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
I ministration in 1901. I’o it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and riiitral, the 
Poiitlcal Ag( lit of which had nev(*r been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissionor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in tho Fo- 
reign and Political Department. In political 
questions tiicre is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and the local officer; 

1 an arrangement designed to secure iioth 
I prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
, of tlie expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the imad of tiie administration is 
selected. The advisabilit> of re-uniting the 
ITovinci* with the i^imjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in ihe 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
In 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofflcials to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr. D. de S, Bray, M.L.A., 
Joint Foreign Secret a^i^ toured tho Frontier 
l^ovlnce and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.C.S., T. Bangachari, Chaudhri Shaha- 
buddln, N. M. Samarth and JC. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, I.C.S., (Foreign Dept.) and a‘. H. 
Parker a.c.s. Punjab) (members.) The inquiry 
developed practicaUy Into a contest between 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal lines 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy wltli their 
co-religionists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the adminteteim districts of the 
Province with the Punjab or. If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the Judicial 
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admlnlilratioD of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a fttatne corresponding witli that enjoyed by 
other Provinoea of India and to Immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for progress along 
that line. The Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towanls the allied racial 
elements outside British India. The answer to 
that was that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing each a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majority of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. T'heir principal recom- 
mendations were for— 

Botentlon of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit In charge oi a minor 
aduiiniatration under the Government of India ; 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled Districts and appointment ot Afem- 
ber of Council and Minister; 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sioner which haft siiuv been sanctioned and 
reform of the ]uolcial administration in 
various directions, including Interchange 
of olBcers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Service in the smaller Proxinco 
should have the advantage of experience in the 
larger one. 

’*lf (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given scope for that selt-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Ketorms S<-heine 
after which It is now striving we are assured 
that with a contented Frontier nopiilalion 
India can face with calm resolution the future 
that the Frontier has in store lor her.” 

Tbe People. 

The total population of the N .-W. F. P. (192’ 
IS 5,076,476, made up as follows: — 

Hazara 622,349 

Trans-Indus Districts .. ..1,628,991 

Trans-Border Area ,. .. 2,826,136 

This last figure is estimated. There arc 
only 561 *3 fomiUcs per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872*2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the IT.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
vvhere it also appears. The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of T ndla. Tliere 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the other hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 26*9 and the death- 


rate 19*8. The birth-rate was normal l>elow 
the average for the preceding quinquennium— in 
Hazara 35 per cent below it— a figure indicating 
the unusually low vitality of the people after a 
preceding severe epidemic of malaria. The 
population is naturally increasing but emigra- 
tion reduces the net result. 

The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and tlie population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, Imth numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Babich, Bajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. Thi' Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent, of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

Dnder the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and .Justice Begnlation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom bo not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedan or Hindu law 
IS applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Pesliawar Valley and the riverine 
Jracts of the Indus in Dora Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. 1’he latter 
ilistrict IS one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges tin* 
w<ather is t(nni)erate in summer and intensely 
cold m winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature arc 
treqiiently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are preearions and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall falls 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
writt<*n some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite: "Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an ImpossibU- 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.” 
With the exception of the Kunhar Biver, in 
Hazara, which flows Into' the Jhclum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. T^e 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
lulls, pine forests and fertile mountain vaBeys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
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now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
lackals and toxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish is cauglit in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notalde 
yteak^ of which the following are the principal: — 

Takht-i*Snlaiman, SuJaiman Kange, in Dera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

In a recent rejHirt 1*. A. South W.iz ^lls it 
Pic (flml and points out that the former 
iDg is incorrect. Pih N. A, 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Itange, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 

Sika Itam, in the Safed Kob, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara district, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Tstragli Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 It.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border ot Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost I 
wliolly from agriculture. The Province is I 
piactically without inanufactures. There is 
iiu considerable surplus of coramerclal pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance | 
which the province possi^sses it owes to the i 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes i 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and (^n- I 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- ' 
w'ays is diminishing the importance of thesf 
trading iutorcsts. 8pt‘ciai ineutioii may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
Jinking Baluchistan, hi the houth-west of the K.- 
W. P. P., via ^luflhki with soiith-eabt iVrsia. 
The line connects with tlie north-west railway 
avbtciii of India and eviondb 343 miles to Buz- | 
dap, witliiii the Peibian border. Two weekly 
trains rnn each way and the freight carried large- ] 
1 V consists ot carjicth, wool and date-*, Iroui Per- 
sia and ot tea, sugar and piece-goods fiom the • 
liuliuii hide. Tliougli the railway is piiinarily I 
strategic In purpose h.s commercial and political 
cOects w'ili he considerable Tlie travelling traders 


The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise. B clations with the tribes 
nave improved, trade has advanced, free medical 
relief has been vastly extended, police admi* 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been Judiciously 
and syinpatlietically fostered, though in 
respect there is complaint against thelimitations 
imposed by financial einbarrassmente. In the Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edm 
cation even for India. Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the hi^i literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 '3 per ciuit. are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
tlirougbout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them. The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharimr Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of iieasant homes. 

Administration. 

The administration of the North-West 
Frontier Province isconducic^d by the Chief 
Commissioner and Agent to the Governor- 
Generai in Council. His staff consists of — 

(1) Officers of the Political Department of 
the Government of India. 

(2) Members of the Provincial Civil Service. 

(3) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service. 

(4) Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents ot Police. 

(5) Officers recruited for the service of de- 
partments requiring special knowledge — 
Militia, Biigineeriug, i^ucation, Medicine 
and Forestry. 


(or l^owin dans) from the trans-fiontierarea have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instemd of doing their trading In I 
towns near tlie border, carry It by train to the 
large cities in Inuia, The Railway hue from 
Pir to Lankitshiiia which is eompjetc and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
»n course oi time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
eations and trade. The new roads in Waziiistan t 
are already largely utilised by the 'J’ribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
moans of communication, have to some oxtemt 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural closes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
lieen important. Land tenures are generally 
the sadio in the British administered district 
as in the Punjab. The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 32 per cent, and uncultivated 
^0 68 percent* 


The cadre posts rosorved for officers coming 
under the first head above are : — 

' Chief Commissioner dt 
Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General 
becrotarj 

Undcr-Serarctary 8 

Personal Assistant 
Revenue Commis- 
sioner ana Revenue 
Administration. -( Secretary 

Resident in Wazlristan . , 1 
Deputy Commis- ' i 
sioners . . 5 i 

Political Agents , . 6 < 12 

District Judges .. 2 * 

Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Assist- 
L ant Political Agents J 13 
f Two J udlcial Commis- ' 
i sioners. 

Judioial 0ommr.*8-{ Two Divisional and. V 4 
Court A Divi- 1 Sessions Judges. I 
siona! Judges. L Additional ditto. J 
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The diHtnctf^ under the Dei>uly OomuiiB- 
sioners aro divided into from two to ftvo sub- 
collcctorates, in charge ot tahsildars, who arc 
invealiCd with criminal and civil and revenue 
powcTB, and are assiHted by naib^tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-divisions aro in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Cominissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous aihoiig the Paihaus. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has boon introduced in the towns. Tlierc are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adniinis- 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Burgeon, 
who is also the Superintendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Bchools. T’he Province 
forms a single educational circle and only pos- 
sesses one forest division, tliat of Hazara. There 
are four divisions of the Itoadsand Buildings 
Branch of the Public Works Department, 
each under an Executive Engineer. The 
Irrigation Department of the P. W. J>. is in 
charge of a Chief Engineer, irrigation, 
who Is also ex-ojficio Secretaiy to the Chief 
<’*oinmib»ioiier. "J’he administration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Jnspector-'Oeiieral. There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province aro wholly 
Imperial. Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
'J'oohi Valley pay land revenue to the Bntibli 
Government. The revenue admiuislratioii of 
all five administered districts is controlled 
by tile Kevenue Commissioner. For the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice there 
arc two Civil and Bessions divisions, each 
presided over by a Divisional and Bessiens 
J udgo. The two Judicial Oommwaioners are the 
ooutrollmg authority in the Judicial branch 
of the adininistratvon, and their Courts arc the 
highest criiuinnl and appellat-(i tribunals in tills 
Province. 'I’ho linproveraents needed to bring 
the judicial administration up-to-date, in accord 
with tlie growth ot tUe business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Comiiiiitcc’s 
report to which reference was made above. 
The principal oUicerb in the present Adiiiimst ra- 
tion are;' — 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commie- 
sboner. The Hon. Sir Horatio Eorinan 
Bolton, K c.T.ifi., C.S.I., 1 . 0 , 3 . (Aibumed charge, 
7th July 1923.) 

Personal Assistant, Captain N. S. Alingtoii, M.c. 

Resuknt, IVazinslan, Lt.-Coh 0. E, Bruce, 
C.U.E, 

Judicial Commissioner, J. H, B. Fraser, c.i.E., 
O.B.K, 


Additional Judicial Commissioner, K. B. Saad- 
ud-din Khan, b.a.., l l.b. 

Heveune Commissioner, {Ofpi) Lieut Col. B, 
Can alt. l \ 

S(‘(H‘tfnif to Chtt'j Comtnissiom r, C. H Cidiiey, 
ICS.' 

Under- Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Iv. P. 

S. Meiinon. 

Assistant Financial Secretary to Chief Comm is* 
Stoner, K. S Lain Chnimi Lai. 

Indian Personal Assistant to Chief Commi'swner, 
Khan Saheh Jlaji \rl)ah Shanis-ud-Din Khan 

Secretary, Public Works Department, limldinqs 
and Hoads lhanch, Lt (’ol K (le. 1. Voting. 

Secretary, Pubhc Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch, S. Walker. 

Chief Medical Offi^cer, Lieut.-(*ol. C. I. Brierley, 
I.M.S. 

In'^pictor-Ccncial of Police, J'*. C. Iseniongei, 
i n L. 

Commandant, Front ter Vonsiahuhny, B.C.A. 
Lawtliei 

Director of Public Instruction, J. H. Towle, 
M.A. 

Superintendent, ArcJtoiological Survey, H. Har- 
greaves. 

Divisional and Scshions Juihps, J. Vlnumd 
(Peshawar). 

Kai Daliudiir Lehii Hingli n (DtMajah) 
Political Agents. 

C. Latimer, C,i.E. Dir, Swat and Chitral. 

Lt.-Col. W V (.ilaTslin, c ii n. Khyber. 

Captain C (1. Dl. Edwards, North Wasiristan. 

H II Maeonaeliu*, CJE Kiiriam. 

Major C.L.U. Dn'innei, M c South WaMrhtau. 

Deputy Commissionen, 

Lt,-iol M L Hae ITuzara. 

L W .laidine PesUawat. 

Major \\ . I\ PitiK'i-'rxtlei. M (' 

Majoi A. E, B, Parsons, 0 B.E., li.S 0. J.A., 
Baimn. 

Major \V. K. Fiasii Tythr, M.c. Dcra Ismail 
Khan 

Major Tboinjtfaon Glover, o.B.E.,Kohat. 

Former Chief Commissioners, 

Lient.-Col. Sir Harold Deane, K.c.s.l. Died 7th 
Jiilyl90H. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir George Boos-Keppcl, Q.C.I.E., 
K.O.B.I., to 9th September 1919. 

The Bon. Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K.C.I.E., 
K.O.S.I., from September 1919 to 8th March 
1921. 

The lion. Sir John Liader Maffey, k.c.V. 0 ., 
O.8.I., 0.1. E„ 1 . 0 . 8 ., from 8th March 1921 to 
6th November 1926. 
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The Province ot Assam, omitting the partly annually. Liroestone is quarried in the Khasi 
administered and unadministered tracts on its and Jaintia Hills, in’ Bylhet, and in the Garo hills, 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area Petroleum is worked only in Lakhimpur and 
of some 63,510 square miles. It includes the Caohar. 

Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and An account of the petroleum occurrences 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It in Assam was recently published in the me- 
owes its importance to its situation on the moirs of tlic Geological Survey of India. It 
north-east frontier of India. It is Burronnded state's that tiie petroleum localities in this 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on province are confined to a curved belt of country 
the fourtli (the west) lies the Province of Bengal along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 
oil to the plains of which debouch the two Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 

which form the plains of Assam. These two Cachar and Chittagong to tlie Arakan coast, 

valloyB are separated from each other by the where it has a S.S.E. trend. 

Assam Bange, which projects westward from the Manufactures and Trade, 

bills on the eastern border. Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 

Population. I'ke weaving being done by the women. 

The total population of the Province in 1921 Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
was 7,990,246, of whom 384,016 were in by the women, and almost every house 

Manipur. Of the population in 192], 2 1 millions contains a loom; the cloth is being gra- 

wiTe MahomedauB, 4i millions Hindus and li dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
millions Animists. 44 per cent, of the population texture and colour. Tea manufacture is tho 
speak Bengali, 22 per cent, speak Assamese : most important industry ol the province. Boat 
other languages spoken in tho province are building, brass and metai and earthenwares, 
Hindi, Urlya and a great variety of languages and limestone burning are the other industries 
elassified under the general heading of tlie apait from agriculture, which itself employs 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to the great about 89 per cent, of the population. Assam 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
])rovince is only 130, which compared with joiningforeign tribes and countries, 
that of most other parts of India is low, but is Communications, 

more than double that of Burma. The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 

Agricultural Products. river, but increasing use is being made of 

It has agricultural advantages for which it tike Assam-Bengal Bailway winch runs from 
would be difficult to find a parallel in any part the port of ittagong through the North Cachar 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river s^s- Hills to 'I'lnsukia, a station on the Dibni* 
terns all being alike favourable to cultivation. Sadiya Hallway, and connects the Surma and 
Rice is tho staple food crop, nearly 6 million Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line 
acres being devoted to this crop. Except in the runs from Badarpur to Silchar at the eastern 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. Tea end ot the Surma Valley and another runs 
and jute are tho most important crops grown for through the west of the Assam Valley from 
i‘X[)OTt. Tho area under tea consists of 420,564 Lumding to r4auhati whcie it effects a junction 
acres. Wheat and tobacco are also grown and with the Eat*tein Bengal Hallway. Tho 
about 66 square miles are devoted to sugarcane. Eastern Bengal Hailway connects Assam with 
Meteorological Conditious. the Bengal system via. the valley of the Brahma- 

llainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges putra. The excellence of its water communica- 
hom 67 to 229 inches. The maximum is reached tlon makes Assam less dependent upon roads 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which is than other parts of India; but in recent years 
one of tho wettest places in the world, having the road system has been developed and there is 
a rainfall of 458 inches. The temperature an uumctalled trunk road through tho whole 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
I u July. Earthquakes of considerable severity excellent road from Gauliati to Shillong. A large 
have taken place, by far the worst I cing that fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
which occurred in 1897. Steam Navigation Company and the Hivers 

Mines and Minerals. Steam Navigation ('ompany plies on the rivers 

The only minerals in Assam worked on of both valleys. An alternate day service of 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and passenger boats runs between Goaluiido and 
Petroleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- Dibnigarh. The Government of Assam have' 
i>iires arc in the Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur now launched into a large programme of road 
districts, whereabout 350,000 tons are raised imj ro\ epients. 


THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substantial flnanolal autonomy 
Under the Reform Act of 1919. The present financial position is set out in the following 
tn ble:— - 

Eetimated Provincial Bevenue for 1928-29. 

(In Thousands of Hupces.) " 


^ txes on Income .. 6,10 

bind Revenue •• •• 1,19,01 

lAClse ** •• •• •* .. •• •• •• *• •• 68,73 


!*' imps 
l'''»re8t 


20,75 

40,39 


'gistratlcn 


2*35 
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Assam. 


Estimated Frovincial Revenue tor 

* ( In 'rhoUBands of Rupees.) 

State Railways <ne( .. •• •• • •. .. 

Interest . .. .. .. .. .. 1>64 

Administration of Justice 2 OU 

Tails and Convict Settlements 1»07 

Police 1.92 

Education .. «* .. .. .• •• •• .. .. •> 2,64 

Medical 2,0S 

Public Health 68 

Agricultuie 1.32 

Industries 8 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 4,12 


la aid of Superannuation 23 

Stationery and Printing 13 

Miscellaneous 2,97 


MiscelUneous adjustments between the Central and Piovincial Governments . . 


Provincialloan account .. .. 1,87 

Famine Insurance Fund 2 

Oovemmeut Press — Depieciutioji Fund 6 


Total Receipts 2,80,06 


Opening Balance 68,05 

Grand Total 3,48,11 


Estimated Pw inctal Expenditure for 1928-29. 

{Reserved)-^ 

Land Revenue 

Stamps 

Forest .. .. •_ 

State Railways 

Subsidised CompanicR 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 

Construction of Railways .* •• . .. 

Navigation, Embankments and Drainage Woiks T 

Interest on ordinary debt * • 

General Administration .. .. 

Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Sottlemcuts 

Police 

Police (Assam Rifles) 

Ports and Pilotage . . • • 

Scientitlo Departments 

Education (European) 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works r 

Famine Relief and Insurance 

Superanuuatiou Allowances and Pensions •• •• 

Stationery and Printing .. .. «• • 

Miscellaneous 

contributions and assignments to the Central Government by the Provincial 

Government , 

Miscellaneous juslmcnt between Central ami Provincial Governments, Capital 

outlay on Forests ( Goaipara tramway side ) 

(Tmns/enud)— 

Kxciso 

Registration 

General Administration 

Scientific Depts. 

Education (other than Euxopcaii) 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellansous Departmeuts 


20.17 
91 

22.18 


*9 

3 


1,04 

—41 

28,69 

10,60 

4,90 

25,18 

3,88 

68 

n 

77 

27 

63,76 

9,55 

3,45 

1,24 

7,17 


n 


9,23 

1,59 

1,18 

30,10 

13,37 

8,17 

7,04 

2,13 

2 
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Eitimated Provitidal E^endttwe fot l92B’29*^ecfHtd,) 

(In Thousands ol Bopccs.) 

Civil Works .. .. 8,06 

stationery and Printing .. .. 84 

MiBcellaneouB *, *. •• 3,2 0 

Payment of commuted value of pensions M5 

Loans and Government Advances by Assam . , 4^95 

Total Disbursemonts , ^ 2,97,80 

Closing balance 50,31 

Grand Total 3,48,11 


Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result Of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor, llie 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
(jonstituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commisslonerships 
of Burdwan and tlie Presidency to form tlic 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed Into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Beforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in status to that of adminis- 
tration by a Govornor-iu-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of l!®97 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ol earthquake. 

Governor. 

11. E. Sir Eg])ert Laurie l.ueas Haranioiui, 
K.c.P.i,, c.ji.i: , r.c.s. 

Executive (’orNCiR. 

Ihe IloTPble Kluin llaluulur Kiitiil)-ud*(lln 
Alimad - Vire-l*rt’tiidpnf. 

'IheEon’ble Mr. Aithur William Botham, 

( I.E., i.cs. 

Ministers to Hir Excellency the (Jovernor. 
ilie Hon’ble Sir Sai^id Muhammad Saadulia, 
Kt.M.A., B.L. 

'I’hc Hon’bh' the Bcv. Jame<^ ,loy Mohan 
Nieholrt-Koy, r.a. 

JMjisoNAL Staff of His icxcellency the 
Governor. 

I'rhaff Spnftnry, Lieut. .1. M. W. Martin, B.A„ 
<)Hth Held Battery. 

-^i(h-de-Camp, Lieut. d’A P. P. Thompson, 
Kind’s Shropshire F.ight Infantry. 
i>»nornry Aide-de-Vamp, Sardar Eahadiir Suba- 
dar l*okul Thapa. 

^(<morary Aide-de-Carnp, Subadar-Major Naln- 
lug Mall. 

i‘<morarif Aidp-de-Cmup, Lieutenant-Colonel 
>1. J. T. MacKuight, v.p. 


secretaries, etc., to Government. 

Chief SeerHary^ G. E. Soaines, o.i.E. I.C.S. 
Serre*ary to Garermnent {Tran fif erred Depart^ 
werdx), It. Friel, l.c.B. 

^ecreUm/ io Government (Finance and Tterenue) 

H, M. Priehani, i.C.s. 

Under Secretary to Government, H. Weightman, 
i.e.s. 

fender Secret an/ {Transferred Departments), 
G. S. Guha, M.A., ILL. 

Secretary io Gnrernweni {Leqislafiee Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam heijislatire (^oumit, 
B. N. Bail, I c.s. 

Secretary to Goiernment in the P.W.D., B. A. 

JBenkiii'-op, i s.e. (ottg.) 

Under Secretary, IWV.J)., K, E. L. Pennell, l.s.E., 
M.c. 

Assistant Secrefari/, Finance and Jievenne Depart- 
I merits, A. V. .loiies, 

lietfisfrur, Assam Secretariat (Ciml), Bal Baliadur 
Mahendrn Kumar Gupta. 

Jiegisirar, Assam Secretariat {P. IP. J).), Babu 
Ijalit Lai Mitra (oitg.) 

Heaps of Departments. 

Director of Land Decords, liegistrar of Joint 
Stock Companies, etc,, W. ii. Seott, I.C S. 

Director «/ A/fricnlture and Jndnstru>s, Bal Baha- 
dur Bndim Nath Phukan (offg.) 

Svperintemhnt, Civil Veiennuri/ Department 
W. Harris. 

Conservator of Forests, Eastern Circle, F, II. 

C 'a vend Kb. 

Conservator of Forests, Western Circle, W. 11. Le 
G. .laeot). 

(^omnnssioiK'r of Excise, Assam, F. A S. Thoma«(, 

^ I. c.s. 

Director of Siirret/s, Col. A. MeTlarg., 1) .s 0., 
R E. 

Superintendent and Jiememhrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator General, B. N, Bau, 

I. C s. 

Inspector General of Police, W. (’ M. Dundas, 
c.T R. 

Director of Pnhlie Instruction, G. A. Small 
(aeting). 

Inspector General of Cinl Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. <L Hutebeson. 

Director of Public Health, I.t.-Col. T. D. Murison. 
Chief Engineer, B. A. Blenkiiihop (ofig.). 

Governors. 

Sir NIeholas Dodd Beat>on Bell, K.C.P.I., K.C.I.E., 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marrls, K.c.s.l., k.C.LE., 1922. 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K.c.s.l., k.im.e., 1025. 

Sir William James Beid, k.c.i,e., c.s.i., 1025. 

Sir Egbert lAurle, Lucas Hammond, K.C.^ l., 
C.B.E., 1027. 
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Assam Legislative Council 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon*b1o Maulavl Abdul Hamid (President) 

Babtt Gopeodraolal Das Chiudhun {Deputy Prendent) 


Names. Constituency. 


ELECTED MExMBBRS. 


Rev. James Joy Mohon Nlchols-Ro^» . . 

Babii Jatindra Molian Dob J^askar 
JBabu Hircndra Chandra Chakra varty . . 

Rabti Basaiita Kumar Das 

Babu Braieudra Narayan Chaiidluiry . . 

Babu Copendralal Das (.'haudhiiri 
Babu Rasik Lai Nandy Mazumdar 
Babu Paresh JaI Shoiiie Chaudhury . . 

Rai Bahadur Jlamani Mohan Das 
Sdjiit Mukunda Naxayan Bania 

Siijiit Bepin Chandra (Diosh 

Srljut Rolml Kumar Chaudhury 

Srijut Karnes war Daa 

Srijut Mahadev Sarnia 

Srijut Nabin Chandia Bardalai 

Sriiut Bishnu Charan Itorah 

Mr. 'I'araprasad Chaliha 

Siijut Rohini Kanta llati Bariia 

Srijut Kiiladhar Chahha 

Lakeshwar Barua 

Srijut Sarveswar Barua 

Maulavi Arran Ali Majumdar 

Maulavi Abdul Hamid 

Maula\i Abdul Hamid Chaudhury ,, .. 

Maula\l Munawwarall 

Khan Bahadur Hazi ^luhammad Bakht 
Mazumdar 

Maulavi Sayod Samiur Rahman 

Mania'll AH Haidar Khan 

Maulavi Mahmud Ali . I 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Abdul 
JAtif, M.B.K. ' 

Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Salyid Muhammad 
Saadulla 

Maula\i Kernmnt Ali 

Mr. Hamilton Alexander ( I ardner 
Mr. Charles 1 f . Wit hei ui«l (ui . , 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hubert Champion C.irbclt, 
v.p. 

Mr. H. M. James | 

Mr. W. 111. 1) Cooper 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia | 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silehar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Ilailakandi 
Sylhet Sadr 
Sunamgant 
Habigaii] (North) 
ilabigan] (South) 
Soutli Sylhet 
Ka ingun j 
Dhubn 
(Joalpara 
Gauhat 
Jiarpeta 
Terjair 
Mangaldai 
Nowgong 
Sibsagai 
Jorhat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhimpur 
Cadiar 


Sylhet Sadr (xNorth) 
Svihft Sadr (South) 
Sunamgaiij 
Habiganj (North) 


ditto, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
Muhammadan Rural). 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 


TTabigauj (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet ditto. 

Kaiimgnni ditto. 

Dhurbri ex^*liuling South iitto. 
Salmara Thaiia. 


GoalF>aia rum South Sal- ditto 
inara Tliana 

Kamrup and Darrangew/w ditto. 
Nowgom; 

Sibsagar ♦ urn Lakhimpur ditto. 
Assam VaUry Planting 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Surma Vall^'V Planting 
Ditto 

Commerce and Industry, 


NOMINATED MEMBERS. 


Mr. G. E. Soanies, I.O.S., 
„ B. A. Bleiikiiisop. 

„ W. L, Seott. 

„ H . M. Prichard. 

„ R. Priel^ i.C 8. 


Offiacdn, 


Rai Bahadur Araar Nath Ray. 

Itai Bahadur Sadananda Dowera. 

Khan Bahadur Dewan Sahib Abdul Hamid Chaudhiiri 
Maulavi Sayidur Rahman. 

Mr. Douglas Smart Withers, representing the lAbouring Classes 

Cercdlg Evans, representing the inhabltanta oi backward tracts 
Rai Bahadur Rad ha Kanta HandiquL 
SrjjH Rabindra Narain Chaudhuri. 




Baluchistan. 177 


' Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of countr>’ 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Bcnpire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to’ the British Government by treaty 
in 1870; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
iiave, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and plaw^d 
directly uftder Britlsli officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and X^as Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles, Tlie Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 « it contains 
799,025 inhabitants. 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the cast and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Bugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of whicii is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in winch irrigation eiialdes 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to he raisi'd. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of tlio First Afghan War in 18.39 ; 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Ma stung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to adiui- 
iiister the country. At the close of the First 
\fglian War, the British witlidrew and tlicsc 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Itobcrt Sandoman who 
iiroke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Bralnii Chiefs into a close eon- 
loderacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotttili 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
f^ritish Government and retained at Sir K-obert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
an4, its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty. Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11 1 inches in a 
year. In the 'highlands few places receive more 
tiian 10 inches and in the plains the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
'’ases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
lopulatlon are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, provision and care of animals 
ind transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
'^he Baluch, as a rule, cultivate their own lands*. 
The Brahuis dislike agricnltore and prelet a 
uastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British life and property were so insecure that 
‘iio cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
larvest. The establishment of peace and 
C3urity has been accompanied by a marked 


extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its flah and 
the indiiBtrj' is constantly developing. ^ Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 99 public schools of 
all kinds with 5,H46 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
eulightimed lieadmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Local Government 
with its oilicers stays at ct*rbain seasons, such as 
Bibi and Ziarat ; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to lie considerable, but 
cannot be (‘xploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Sbarigb on theSind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal in 1927-28 was 14,714 tons. 
Chromite is extracted in the Zhob District 
near Hindubagh. The Ciirome output fell off 
owing to poorer demand. Lime-stone la 
quarried in small quantities. The output of 
(liromitc during 1 927-28 amounted to 14,034 
tons 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
oflic(‘r styled Agent to the Governor-Genera) and 
Cliief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
llevimue Comniisaioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exerciw^s the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the I*ro\ince. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
triliesmon, as far as mav bo, by moans of their 
.Hrgas or Councils of Eldc^rs along the ancient 
customary lines of tril>al law, the essence of 
whicli IS the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
(»f a crime. Tiie district levies which normally 
numbered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable part in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
tlio investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
thesi> district Icvii's there are ordinarily two 
irregular Corps in the Province ; the Zhob 
Militia and the Mckran Levy Corps. 
The Province does not pay for itself and receives 
large subsidies from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. ’ 

Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missioner, in /ialnrhistan, Tlie Won l)Ie Lt.- 
Col. If. B. Bt. John, c I ('.n.E. 

Revenue and Judicial Commissioner , Lt.-Col. 
E. IT. B. James, o.l.K.. C.ii.E 

Secrelary, Public Works Department, Brigadier 
W. H. Evans, c.l.E., P.s.o., r.k. 

Secretar}/ to the Agent to the Qovemor-General 
and Chiej Commissioner. Ijout-Colouel C. T. C, 
f’lowden. 

Political Agent, Zhob, Major Severn Williams. 

Political Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Lt.-Col. 
J, A. Brett, o.t.ii. 

Political Agent and Deputy Commissi '^ner 
Quetta, Mr, It. K, L.Wingato, i,O.S, 



Pvliiica} Agent., SU>i, Major 0. L* lictham, M.o. 
PiflUical Agenlf LoruUti. Mr. II, IJ. 0. Law, 
CJJjfi,, I.C,8. 

AieAsiafd Folifdral Agent and Asmtant Com- 
missioner, Quetta-Pishin, ('apt. K. 11. Burnett. 
P^Hieal Agent, Chagai, Caj>t. H. M. Poiilton, 
Political Agent, Sibi, Major G. L. Botham, m.o 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Sarclsir Sahib 
Ourdii SJugh. 

Rffidency Surgeon and Chief Medical Officer, 
Lt.«Col.l<\ E. Wilson, i.m.s. 

Civil Surgeon, Siln, Lt.-Col. J. Anderson. 
Oiml Surgeon, Quetta, Major R. 1., Vanoo, i m.s 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 

This Is a jwoop of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the headquarters are at Port Blair 
by son 780 miles from Calcutta, 740 miles from 
Madras and 800 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there is regular coinmunica> 
tion. 

The land area of the islands under the ad- 
ministration is 8,143 square miles, namely, 
2 508 square in lies in the Andamans and 03.5 
S(}uare miles In the Nicohars. The total popu- 
lation is 26,450. nie Islands aro adminis- 
tered by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who is also the Huper- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement. Tile penal 
settlement, which was established in 1858, isi 
the most important in India. 

Chief Commissioner of Port Blair, Lleut.-Col. 

M. L Ferrar, O.S.I., O.I.F!., o.b,*!., i.a. 
Commandant, MilUarV Police, Lt.-(’ol. C. 0 
Wheeler, v.O , I.a. 

Senior Medical Officer and Civil Surgeon, Major 
J. M. H. Hennessy, i.M.s. 

COORG. 

Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the Stat(' of Mysore, Its area 
ie 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came unacr tin* direct protection of the 


British Qovermneui during the war with Sultan 
TipimofSeringapatam. In May 1834. 
to mlsgovemmcnt, it was annexed* The 
th-ovince is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the CJhlef Com- 
missioner of Coorg who is the Resident U Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore. In him 
are combined all tlie functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
Is styled Secretory to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authoi'ty is the 
Commissioner whoso headquarters ar« at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1923, The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee. Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
compi'tition of Brazil, The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg — The Hon. Mr. S. E, 

Pears, o.s.l., C.I.K., i.c.s. (on leave); Mr. L. 

>1. Crump, c, 1 K.iOtfg,) 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an Isolated British Pro- 
vince in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General in Rajputana administers It as 
Chief Commissionor. The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395. At the close of 
the Pindari war Baulat RaoScindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
Britinh. Flfty-flvo per cent, of the population 
arc supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being jirincipally employed in tlie 
cotton an<l other industries. The principal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton, oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief Comm'iS'iioner, The Hon. Mr. L. W. 

Beynolds, o.l.ifi., M.C. 


Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1839 was the ontoomo of an 
outrage committed by the local Abdali chief 
upon the pasBt'ngers and crew of a British bun- 
galow wrecJred in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treaclpTy supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the bungalow outrage and Aden 
was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been doScrilied as one of those opponnne poli- 
tical 8trok(‘s which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessiouB scattered over 
the world. 

Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 


isthmus of flai ground. This is nearly covered at 
OIK* part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and aqueduct arc always above, tUougli some* 
times only just aliove water. The hlgh»*st 
lieak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old ciater which constitutes Aden is 
, 1 ,775 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with 
I valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
I circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
. sea Burfac.c of the circle of hills and this opems to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula of 
Littlo Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
I tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square miles In 
extent, was subeeqnently purchased when, in 
1 882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an overflowing population. 



Aden. 


Attached to the settlement oC Aden are the 
Islands of Pcrim, an island of 6 sqnare miles 
extent In the Straits of Bab-cl-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the (lulf of Aden, in the Ara- 
bian Sea, came under the British sphere of in- 
fluence by a Protectorate treaty in 1886 and 1 ,382 
miles in extent ; and the five small Knria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
tor the purpose of landing the lied Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits 
toimd upon them. They are off the Arabian 
coast about two- thirds of the way from Aden to 
Maskat. The whole extent of Uic Aden sottle- 
iiient, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Ferim, is approximately 80 miles. 
The 1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a fiopulation 
ot 56,571. The population of Perim is 2,075 
largely dependent on the Coal Depot maintained 
there by a commercial Arm. That of Sokotra 
is 12,000, mostly pastoral and migratory inland. 
Ashing on the coast. 

Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
milnary station of strategic importance. 'Jins 
aspt^ct was ably discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray. In his ’‘Imperial Outposts.*’ He 
points out tnat Aden is not a naval betse in the 
same st'use that Gibraltar, Malta and Hong-Kong 
were made, but a point d'appui, a rendezvous 
add striking point tor the fleet. It was seized 
in 1839 because of Its usefulness as a harbour of 
refuge for British ships and trora a strategist ’fc 
point of view this is Its primary purpose and the 
raison d'ii*e of its torts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
])re3tige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by laud, domiiuiting 
the entrance to the lied Sea, and valuable to 
its owners as a commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour oxtimds 
8 miles from east to W'est and 4 from north to 
‘'OUth and is divided into tivo bav*' by a spit of 
laud. The httibour is dredped to 30 below I.S. 
L.W. and Is approached Ly a dredged cut of 
vhc same depth. Tiiis cut extends seaward to 
join the 6 fathom contour and thus gives a 
depth atf low water spring tid I's of 5 fathoms fur 
vessels entering the Port. The junction of tins 
cut with the 5 fatliom contour is marked by the 
fairway buoy wliich carries a flashing red light. 
The bottom is sand and mud. Ttu re are fccve* 
lal islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the lied Sea was rendered complete by tlie 
jitmcxation of Perim and by a Protectorate 
Ireaty with the Sultan of Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, an(‘ an- 
under the political jurisdiction of the lli’sident. 

The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of tlic British Oovern- 
luent. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G, H. 
I'ltzmaurlcc, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were , appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkisli Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden. A 
‘‘.onveation was signed in 1905 settling details, 
Uic frontier line Ixdng drawn from Shaikh Muiad, 
«i point ot the Bed Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
Hie bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
't'urkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north' 
<-^8t of Dthala, and thence north-east to flic 
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great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
tectorate was about 9,000 square miles. The ar- 
rangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-ol-Mandeb, 
which forms the Arabian bank of the oastorn 
channel past Perim Into the Bed Sea. A sani- 
torium and small British garrison used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords iu 1903, — that His Majesty's Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic atfaiis of the tribt^s on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 
it plain that they would not assent to the 
interference of any other Power with those 
affairs. Affairs in this respect have been dis- 
arranged considerably by the war. 

British Policy. 

lliere has been amcli criticism of a policy 
under which Aden has failed to advance with 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other J^ritish dejiendencies. 
It is said that the former Persian posBcssors of 
Aden built its wonderful water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the Britisli have done nothing except mount 
guns to protect their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because this is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
attention its needs get from Government. Lord 
Roberts, writing on this point a few years ago, 
said: **lt is not creditable to Britisli rule to 
make use of a dependency like Aden for selfish 
purposes ot political ncci^ssity without attempt- 
ing to extend the benefits of civilised Govem- 
iiient to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
cially when tliose tribes arc living under the 
aegis ot the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did inoie for Aden in 
their time than we have done during our seventy 

years’ occupation Aden has always 

sulTer('d under the disadvantage ot being an 
appanage ot the Bombay Presidency, with 
wliich it has neither geographical, racial nor 
political attinity. Probably the best solution 
ot the matter would bo to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Oifice, relieving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which Is only looked upon 
.IS nil incubus ” This qiu'stioii has now been 
tlnnllv (hsidciJ, As explained below, ills Majesty’s 
Gov eminent an* now responsible tor the mili- 
t.irvand political admiiubt ration ol Aden, <Ih' Go- 
v'liniuent ol India remaining icsponsible foi the 
intenuil ud mi nist ration of the settlement manage- 
ment has no (ionbt resulted in a dual <*untrol. Bqfc 
the change lias hi^eu toiind ueeessarj because 
Aden bus assuini'd a tar wider import ance in 
Inijierial (’oininuiiieations Iroin that of a port 
ot call in the vovage to India and because It ta 
bolwd tliat ilu' eitrtt ot its detenec might be reduc- 
ed il‘ it was treati'd as a jiart of the Middh' East. 
Languaife. 

The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
several otiior Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs. The bomolis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the liard labour of the port. 8o 
tar as the settlement is concerned the chief 
industries are salt and oifas^te manufacture. 
The crops of the tribal iavooiintry adjoining 
arc jowar, se'^aiuain, a little cotton, madder 
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a bastard sallron and a little indigo, in the 
hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffee and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forma the most 
important problem. Water is drawn from four 
80urceB~~wclls, aqueducts, tanks or rescrvoiif' 

and condensrrR. This ]>r<d)l(‘iii of water siipplj 
appears to have i)eori now iiearl> solved. Am 
artesian supply of Iresii water has i)een oidalned 
at Sheikh Othmaii. Water iruiri a d<*pth ot som<‘ 
1,000 feet is llowins troni tlu‘ l)ore liole at the 
surface and the hiij)|>Iv is cwpatjle (U j:iviiig one 
himdred thousand gallons ja'r day l»y means 
of pumj>s. 

The diseovcry of artesian supi>li(‘sol iresli wal( r 
at Aden J)v th<* liomlmy ^Tovenuiient has remov- 
Ve<i one of the greatest hardsliii>s to the growth 
ot tliat very important sea iiorl, irequeiitl.v 
reh'rrod to as tlie (iil>rult(‘r ot ttie East and should 
eause much satisfaction to the residents, siiicc‘ • 
the cost of sweet water liUtierto only ohtaiiialde 
ill normal yea is hv (listillalion Jias heen ahoiit 
fifty times higher tlian tli(‘ water rates, ii.suall\ 
liayable to Munieiiialities in India. 'Piie urgent 
need oi a Ircbh water siijijily at Aden can ia‘ 
realised the better when It is stated tiud it has a I 
population of some ‘10,000 souls and that over 
l,a(K) vessels enter the port, anuualh, earr.vmg 
on trade aiuonutmg to trom ir> to 20 niilhons 
sterling per year, it is the only jiort at whnh 
ships call for water hetw'eiu the Huez Canal 
and India or Ceylon and n])to the jiresent timi , 
this supply has been me: by the costly proeiss 
•of condensing s<'a water. 

Administration. 

The administration of Aden was in foimi r iiim s 
directly imder the Government of Boinba5\ In 

1920, tile political control ol Axien, which was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Egypt, w'as retransfernsl 
to the Political liesident, Aden, who was to he 
directly resimusible to the Foreign Office. In 

1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Office. 1’he future ot the Protectorate 
has been the subject of no little discussion and 
various proposals have been put forward. At 
one time the idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertained. 
The proposals met with warm disa]iproval, from 
the important Indian community in Aden whose 
views were, supported lu India I’lieri* lias been 
nuKsh irution between India and the Colonial 
Office over the, statua of Indians in tlicOommioiis 
and some of the Crown Colonies, and the luke- , 
wannuess of the Colonial Office in protecting 
their nglits was much resented. There! on* trans- ' 
fer to the Colonial Office was opiiost'il as translci i 
to an unknowing and unsvmi»atlietic adminis- 
tration. On the nth July 1922 the Under- | 
Secretary of State for the Colonies stated m the ' 
House of Commons that tliere was no prosjiect I 
of the Colonial Office taking over tlie control I 
of Aden in the near future. Deliberations lx*- ' 
tween tlie Government of India and the Imperial 
Government reached their conclusion during I 
1927 and the decisions finally taken were 


imlitary and iioUlieal situation in Aden and its 
Hinterland. The !>ol tlcmeiit of Aden itself, 
which is to a large ilcgrco iioopied by Indians, 
reiiiaiiis under tlie Government of India. The 
financial settlement re<iuircd by this division of 
authonty provides for the payment by India to 
Iinjienal Heveiiues ol £250,000 a year tor three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year. 
The larger aiiioimt is considerably less than tlie 
annual expenditure lulling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system ot control. 

The administration j.s conducted iiy a Resi- 
dent, ulio IS as^,istecl by four Assistants. The 
Resident is also ordinarily General Officer 
Commanding and has hitiicrto usually been an 
ollnri select(‘il Iroin the Indian army, as have his 
.i^-sistanfs. Smec' the iiitrodnetioii of the dual 
lontrol reteired to above, the Kcsi(V’uC« 
is to be held alteiiiatel.v by an Office ot fhelndian 
Servne and by a member of the (’olonial service. 
The Coiiit ot till* Ilesideiit is the Colonial 
Court ot Vilmiralty under Act XVI ot 1891, 
and its piodcliire as hh h Is legiilated by 
(he provisions ol the ColonUl (\Mirts ot tin* 
Admiralty A<‘i 1890 (.53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 
27). 1’h«i laws in lorce in the settlement are 

generallv .•‘pi'akmg those m toree in the Bombay 
Pro'.idene.v , .supplemented on certain points bv 
''peeial legulatioiw to suit local eoudltions. The 
management ol tlie port is under the control of a 
I Itoanl ot Trustis's lormed in J888, The principal 
business ol the Toil Tru.st has been the deepening 
I of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
' to enter and leave at all states of the tide. The 
I Aden iioliec force consists of land and harbour 
i pi'licc who number 322 and 54 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensaries m both 
Aden and Perim, in addition to the military 
lustiliitioiiB of this character. I’he garrison 
cornpri.st's a troop of engiiiei*rB, three companies 
ot garrison artillciy, one battalion of British 
infantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment. Detachments from 
tlie last named are maintained at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 

Climate. 

Tlie average temperature of the station is 
I 87 degrees iii the shade, the mean range 
being from 75 in January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102, The lulls 
between the monsoons, In May and September, 
are vi‘ry oppressive. Consequently, long resi- 
, lence impairs the faculties and undermines the 
I constitution ot Europeans and even Indians 
.suffer trom the effects of too long an abode in 
the settlement , and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually simt there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
* .xceptionally tree from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness ot tlu* soil and the purity of the drinking 
water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfall varies from i inch to Sir 
inches, with an irregular average ol 8 
inches. 
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The Home Government of India repre- 
f;ented for elxty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the TOverning board of the old 
ji^ast India Company. The afl'airs of the 
ompany were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 17d4 Parliament established 
.1 Board of Control* with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
lor India. With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
l)y the Clown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested oithcr in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and revenues of India. 

The Secretary of State. 

Until the Beform Act of 1910 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to giv «■ orders to every otfaccr in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India, in the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
m Council no ex press statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these r(3iatiouB should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstanccb 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
ot purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on hia personal 
respousibiUty ; otliers can be performed only 
la consultation with his Council, and for some 
oi those the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeiiiig 
Ib required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years as to the relations of the Secretary of 
State with his Council, and he has fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which bubiness is to be transacted. Though 
HI practice the Council meets weekly (save 
Hi vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
“aututory requirement, the law now providing 
tiiat there shall be a meeting at least once in 
e\cry month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
H duced by the Act to not less than eight and 
l ot more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
' ' f© to appoint within those limits. The period 
<•1 office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
Lie Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
public advantage to be communicated to 


Parliament, ro-appoint a tnember for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who liave not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State aud 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State Ju Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
h 11 respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
hfls been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250.000 per annum. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
oi State is placed on the Home estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
exercised in Whitehall is also met from British 
revenues, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment has been accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments. From 
October lat, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
inoiit Stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work ol the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers ol the Higli Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the pivynient of 
Civil leave allow anws and pjensions, the recruit- 
ment ot ti’clmicnl officers; supervision of I. C. S. 
and Forest probationers after first appoint - 
inent, the makmg of arrangeniuiits for officers 
on deputation or study leave, repatriation 
of destitute loscars, sale of Government of 
India publication'^, etc. The staff of the ' 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
(^ff the Thames iu Belvedere Boad, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staff, at 42, 44 and ^0, Crosvenor Gardens, 
S.W. 1, but anew “ India House" Is to be erect- 
ed lor the High Commissioner in Aldwyeh to 
the dchfims ot Sir Herbert Baker at an estimat- 
ed cost of £300,000. 

Parliament has sot up since 1920 a Joint 
Standing Committee on Indian affairs consisting 
of eleven members ot each House. The purpose 
is to keep Parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs and to refer to ' the Oommittes 
draft rules and also Parliamentary Bills after 
they have received a second reading. 
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INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Pc W. 

Hii4er-SecretBries of State. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, K.O.B. 
llic Rt. Hon. JSarl Winterton. 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Malcoiiii Scion, K.O.B. 

Assistant Under>Secretaries of State. 

Sii Louib Kershaw, k.o.sj., c.i.e. 

S. K. Stewart, o.s.i.,c i.B. 

Council. 

Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. 

Sir William H. ll Vincent, a.o.LE., K.o.s.1. 
General Sir H’a^ clock Hudson, ii.c B , k.c.I.e. 
Sir Reginald A. Mant, K.O.I.E., o.S.l. 

Sir Muhammad Rutique. 

Sir Robert Erskine Holland, k.c.I.e., c.s.i., 
c.v.o, 

BirCamphull W. Rhodes, c.b.e. 

S. K. Mallik, (M E. 

Hr. R. P. Paranjpye, m.a., b. Sc. 

Sir ITeiir> heeler, K.C.H.i., K.C.I.E. 

Sir W. S. Brains. K < S.l , K c l.L. 

Clerk of the C’oancd, S. F. Stewart, o.s.i., c.i.E. 
Deputy Clerk of the Councii,F. W. H. Smith. 
Private Secretary to the Secretary of StaUt 
H. T. Monteath, o.b.k. 

Aeeietant Pn\ate SecreiarieSf J. P. Gibsua 
and G . H, G M. OartWTight . 

Political A.-H.-C. to the Secretary of Lieut. • 
Ool. S 11. A. Patteison, (’ s.l., ( .1 1 . 

Ai^si,U) Dilto, -0*. Giu/.elter, M.V.o. 

Private Secretary to Sir .1. HutZil^ii. K. Field. 
Private Secretary to Earl Winterton, E, 1’. 
Donaldson . 

Heads of Departments. 

SEORETABIES. 

Financial, W. Robinson, c.B.E.; C.H. Kisch, c.B. 
Public and Judicial, J, K. Fcrard, c.b.e. 
Military, Field Maishai Sir Claud W. Jacob, 
U.0.B..K.C.8.I., K.C*U.(). 

1*(ir'yoml Col. W. . Chitty, C.fti.u. 

Ditto (fotHt), K. Hrown, c.v.o. 

Staff OJfarr uttarhed, Col, J . C l•'reolttlul, C.Kl, 
VolUical and Secret, L,D. Wakely, O.B. 
Economic and Overseas, K. J. Turnir, O.B.E. 
Services and General and Establishment OJficcr — 
P. H. Dumbell. 

Director-in-Chief of the Indo-European Tele- 
graph, Public Works Department, M. G 
Simpson o.i. 

Asht,to Diito^—'SS . Sutherland, 
docowitant-General, Sidney Turner, c.b.e., y.i.A. 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administrators-General in India . 

IIEOOKD DBi’AaTMBNT . — Superintendent of lie- 
cords, W. T. Ottewill, M.M.B. 

Auditor, W. A. Sturdy, c.u.n. 

Miscellaneous Appointments* 

Government Director of Indian liailway Com" 
panics, W. Stantiall, c.i.e. 

Asst to Ditto, W, Gauld. 

Librarian, Fiedk, C. A. Slorey, M.A. 

Av.<(r, Ditto, H N. Randle. 

Sub-Libraiian, J, >\ . Smallwood. 


President of Medical Board for the Examination 
of Officers of the Indian Services and Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Medical matters, 
Ma]or-Gcuerul J. B. Smith, O.B., O.I.B, 
Meinbern of the Medical Board, Lt.-Col. Sir L. 
Rogers, c.i.e., p.k.s. Lieut. Col. E.V.Jlugo, 

I c.ji.c. 

I Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 

1 Sir JSdword Chamicr, k.c.I.e. 

Asst Solicitor, F. R Marten 
Iiifornuilion offityr, 11. Haward. 

Inspector of Military Equipment and Closing, 
Cot.H. B. G ars tin, E.s.o., K.A.(retd.) 
OfdnanceOonsvlling Officer ,0o\, C. J. D. Freeth. 
As\t to Pitto, CaVt R, (\ Lvonb. 

HIGH COMMiSSlOKER'S OFFICE. 

(42, Grosveiior Gardens.) 

The High Commissioner, ISit A. C. Chatterjee, 

KO.I.E. 

Secretary, J. C. B. Drake, o.i.K., o.b.e. 

Chief Accountancy Officer, G. H. Stoker, o.b.e. 
Personal Assistant, G. F. Dray f- on. 

Pmatf Secretary , — \V. Al. Aiather, 

General Department : Assixiant Secretary, B. E. 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner, H. A.F. Lind'^Ay* 
C.I.E., C.B.B. 

Dc f idif Ditto, S N. Gupta, l 
Ahhislant Snretaiy Education DcpaiimenU 
T. Qua>Ic, D. Litt. (Loud.). 

Store Department Depot at Delvadere 
Road, Lambeth, S. |E. 1, 
Director-General. Licui.-Col. S. S, W. Pftddon, 
C.I.E., O.l.M.E. 

Deputy Director, P*<. R. Hewlett. 

CoHlioUct of Inspection, F. 15. Bencst, M.I.B.E, 

Secretaries of State for Ini^la- 

Assume^ 

, charge. 


Lord Stanley ( Farl of Derb^i . ) , , X358 

' Sir Charles Wood, Bart. ( Viscount Halifax) 18A9 
Earl de Grey and Ripon (Marquees ot 

Ripou.) 186t> 

Viscount Cran borne (Marqueisof Salisbury) 1866 
Sir Stailord Northcote, Bart. (Uarl of 

I Iddosleigh.) 1867 

Duke of Argyll. 1868 

Marqu<‘hs of Salisbury 1874 

Vibcount Craubrook 1878 

Marquis of Hartiugtou (Duke oi Dovon- 

slure) 1880 

Earl of Kimberly 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1885 

Earl of Kimberley, .. .. .. 1886 

Viscount Crobs 1886 

Earl of Kimberley, 1892 

H. U. Fowler (Viscount Wolverhampton) 1894 
Lord George F. Hamilton . . v. 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount MUiietoD) . . 1903 
John Moriey (Viscount Morlcy) .. 1005 

The Ear) of Crewe, (Marquess) . . 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1915 

E. 3. Montagu 1017 

Viscount Peel .. .. •• 1922 

Lord Olivier 1924 

Lord Birkenhead .. 1924 

Viscount Peel 1928 
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The area enclosed with|n the boundaries of 
India 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 31I>,132,537 of people— nearly one-ftfth 
nl the human race. But of tliis total a very 
largo part is not under British Administration, 
'rhe area covered in the Indian States Is 676,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Kajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill states, which are little inori* 
tlian small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large as Italy, with a population of 
thirteen millions. Thty in lude the inhospi- 
table regions ot Western Bajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden oi India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favour'd spots on the face oi the globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
ttie Indian States were cstahlishcd and came 
into political ndation with the Govcnimont of 
India, that it is impossible evtn to summarise 
tlicm. But broadly it may in* said that as 
the British boundaries exi>andod, the states 
came under the induenee ot the Government 
and the rulers were confirmed in their po‘^8es- 
■^lons. To this general policy liow(‘ver there 
was, for a brief period, an important departure. 
During the regime of Lord Halhousu 
file Government introduced what was called 
nincxatioo tlirough lapse. That is to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Governmen* 
considered whether public inter(‘sts would l>c 
secured by granting the right of adoption. 
rUrougli the application of tiiis policj, the 
states of Batara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Kist India Company, and the kingdom ol Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross niisgovern- 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny, 
it was followed by the transference ot the 
dominions of the Hast India Company to the 
t'rown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian Btatos. In tlie hibtoiie 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
tlittt “Wo desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
illovr no encroachini'iits on those ot others. 
We shall resjKJCt the rights, dignity and honour 
ot the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desiro that th<\v, as well as our own subjects, 
‘should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
-tdvancement which can only bo secured by 
iiitornal peace and good government.” Since 
die issue of that proclamation there has been 
no encroachment on the area under Indian 
role by the Government of India. On the 
Contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 tlie ^tato of Mysore, 
'iliich hod been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions of Native rule 
"^ere almost forgotten, was restored to the 
nld Hindu rnling house. In 1911 the Maliarajah 
n) Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
f^^'anted rnling powers over his extensive pos- 

ssions. On many occasions the Qovern- 
no'ut of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
'<'nt gross mlsgovornment, or to carry on the 
j I ministration during a long minority; but 


always with the undeviating int&ntion of re* 
storing the territories as soon as the nocissitv 
or intervention paS'od. Almost all states 
possess the right of adoption in default of heirs. 
Rights of Indian States. ' 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
tion, gained protection against dungi^ra from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers. The Pa/a- 
mouut Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States, llie in- 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
ot their rulers, and except in ease of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India. Criminate es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authorities; they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the per- 
mission ot the ruler of the State. The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
acts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects tiieir in* 
tcrnal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace ot their territories 
iH gloriously threateni‘d. Finally they ])arti* 
eipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
pow'er obtains hy its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in tlie commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India. Except in rare eases, applied to mari- 
time states, they have freedom of trade with 
British India althoiigli they levy their ovn 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government, 
Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not to enter Into relations 
with foreign nations or other states; the 
authority ot their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become lor all intents ani 
purposes British subjects. Where foreigt 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of otfenre is 
given by its subordinate allie?. All Indian 
States alike are under an obligation to nter 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states. Inasmueh as the Indian Staff? 
have no use for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-op<‘tafion 
with the imperial Government, their military . 
forces, thiii equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Altbcugh 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
Britisli Government will have no manner ot 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absoliitc, logic and public or inion have 
endorsed the principle which Jvord Canning 
set forth in his minute of i860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to sot .right such soriou? abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country uith anarcliy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporal y charge 
of a Native State when there siiali be sufficient 
reason to do so,” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
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sabj$et to tlie control of Parliament. Where 1 
tlm law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other specified uersons | 
In foreign territory, that power ia exeuiaed 
by the British courts wliich posseas it. Iho 
subjects of Kuropean Powers and the tinited 
States are on the same footing. Where ean- 
toiiments exist in an Indian State, jurisdic- 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain pow'cr. 
Political Officers. 

The powers of the British (iovemment .arc 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
a rule, reside in the states theraselves. lii the 
larger states the (Govern mont is repres(*utcKl 
by a Uosident, in groups of st-ates hy au Agent 
to the Govemor-Oonorul, avsnisted iiy local 
Residents or J^olitical Agents 'I'hese OfflccTS 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and tlie Ooveniroent 
of India and its Korc'ign Department, wdli 
the officials of British India and wifli otJiei 
Indian Stales. 'J’hey arc expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chiefs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they nia> 
be consulted. Political Agents are simiiarli 
employed in the larger States under the Pro- 
vincial Oovernments but in the petty statej 
scattered over Briti^^h India the duties of the ] 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Ooilectoi 
or Commissioner in whose district tiu-y lie 1 
All questions relating to tlie Indian Staies 
are under the siweial suijervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the iiersonal charge 
of the Governor- General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony. Special care lias Ihhmi de- 
voted to the education ot the sons oi Hiding 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the ostabllshinent ot special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmoro, Rajkot, Indore and l.a- 
hore. The Imperial Cadet CorjH, whose head- 
quarters are at Dchra Dun, imparts mllUarv 
training to the scions of the nil-ng chieis and 
noble families. The spread of liigher educa- 
tion has placed at tiic disjiosai of the Indian 
States the products of the Cniverhilies. in 
these ways there has been a steady rise in the 
character of the administration ol the Indi.m 
States, approximating more closely to tlie 
British ideal. Most ot tlie Indian Slates have 
also come foru^ard to bear tiieir share in the 


burden of Imperial defence. Following on 
the sjjonfan^ous offer of military assistance 
when war vnih Russia appeared to be inevi 
fable over tlie Pcnjdeb incident in 1885, the 
states have raised a jiortion of their forces 
up to the standard ot the troops in the Indian 
Army. 'Jliese were until recently termed Imperial 
i Service 'I’roopa ; but are now designated 
1 Indian State Foices : they belong to the States, 
.they are officered hy Indians; but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
niuler the general direetion of an Inspector- 
General. 'ihelf numbers are approximately 
' 22,000 men : their armament is the same as that 
I of the Indian Army and tliey have done good 
I service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and m the Great War. Secure in the 
, knowledge that the T^aramount I*owcr will 
resp<‘ct their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
'Chiefs have lost the suspicion which was com- 
mon when their position was i(‘ss assured, and 
I the visits of the T’rince of Wales in 1871), of the 
Prince and Prmct*s8 of Wales in 1905-00, and 
1 of the King and Queen in 3911-12 have tended 
I to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Oroum. 'Die improvement In the 
I standard of native rule has also iicnnitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree ot interference in the internal affairs 
ot the Indian States. The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Lord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Vdaipiir m 1909 
wlien he said : — 

1 "Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
I Wat ivc Stales. But in guaranteeing their in- 
ternal independence and m undertaklnf!: their 
jirotection againsl. external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that th(‘ Imperial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
ot being an Indiroei instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in w'hioh it is 
necessary lor the Government oi India to 
1 safeguard tlie interests of the community as 
I a whole as well as tlvose ot the paramount 
pow'cr, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
I services ol an Iriiiierial character. But the 
' u'lationship of tlie Sufireme Government to 
I the State is one of suzerainty. 'J'ne tounda- 
I lion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion ot identity of Interests between the Imperial 
Government and l^iirbars ami the minimum ol 
i iuterfcroiice with the latter iii their oviui affairs. 


HYDERABAD. 


The Nizam rxereis<*s full soveriM’gntv viitliin 
his dominions, grants titles and has the power 
of life and death ot er his sulijeets. IJelorc 1919, 
the Government (onsisted ot a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, wfth Assistant Miiiis- 
tors, but in tliis yi‘ar, an Exoentive Council con 
sisting of seven ordinary and one oxtra*)rdin,iry 
member under a President was established. \ 
legislative Council consisting ot 20 raouibers of 
whom 12 ate official, d non-official and extra- 
ordinary is responsible lor making laws. The 


administration i.s carried on by a regular system 
I ot departments on lines similar to those followed 
I III Itntish India, The state is divMed into two 
divisions — Tidiugatia and Mahratwads — 15 Dis- 
tricts and 10:j Talukaa. Local Boards are, cons- 
tituted in eaeh Distriet ami Taluka. The State 
niaiiitains its own eurreney udiieli coiwists of 
gol<I aud silver coins and a largo note issue. 
The rupee, known as the Osmania Sicca, exchange 
with the Britisli Indian rupee at au average 
ratio of 116-10*8 to 100, There is a State postal 
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vu rvice and stamps for internal iiurposes. The 
Nizam maintains liis own army eonsistuig ot 
I9.rj23 troops of which 5,876 are classed as 
1 egular troops and 12,580 as irregular. In addi- 
tion to tlicsi', there are two battullons of Imperial 
hervlce Troops, 1,067 strong. 

Finanor. - Ilydt'rahad State is tui the wcalth- 
ii'st ot the Indian States, huMiig a revenue in it"’ 
(Avn currency of over 7| (tores, which is appro- 
Minat('l> the same as ihai of tiie ('«'iiti;<l Provin- 
f es and llihar and Orissa and double that oi any 
other State. After many vicissitudes, its 
tnuinces are at present in a prospeious con- 
dition and it enjoys a large aimual surfdus oJ 
ie\eiiU(* tioin which a r('sei\e ot l.l eiores has 
]M(‘n built uf). This is being used partly as a 
sinking iiind lor the fmrehast ot the State' rail- 
ways and partly lor the developitunit ol llu 
n'sourc ('S ot the State. The budget (‘stnnates l(»i 
1 lie present year show a revenue of 76S luKlis 
under service heads and an expenditure ot 701 
lakhs, inelusiv(' ot larg(‘ sums stt aside tor 
devi'lopnient, tamme insuraiice and reserve* tor 
1 1 -organisation and development. The* eapitai 
» \pciieliturc 711 'ogramim* provides ioi an e“xp(*n«h- 
ture ot 100 lakhs, which include's 00 lakhs tor the* 
largo irrigation pioject known as “Nizam 
Sugar” and other saiietioncei ])roj(‘(*ts and 67 
lakhs lor the eompHion of the* Kazipet- 
Hellarshab line, veliieh is the list link in the diret t 
loute betwe'cn Madras and Jiellii, and for tlie 
(•oiistructiou of feeder lines, 'riie year ojeened 
with a cash balance ol 495 lakhs wbuli is 
evpecfeel to increase* to about 520 laKlis by tin 
end of the* year, 'rtie (foveiiimi'iit loans stand 
at lOCi lor short teim and 110 for long t(‘rm 
ifemes. 

VkoDiroTiON ANO iNPrsTiiv - TIk* ]irincipai 
industry ol the* Slate* is agneulfure, w'hieh mam- 
l.iins .57 per e‘<‘nt ot the* population Tin eom- 
nion system! ot laud te^nure* is ryot war! About 
55 p(*r cent of the total aiea is eJiie'clly aelmi- 
iU''te*re*d by the State The rest, eem''ists ot pri- 
vate (^States oi His K’calted the Nizam, which 
comprise aliout one-te*nth ot the* total ari'a of the 
Male*, and the estate's of the .lagirduis ainJ 
buigah nobU’s The total land H'Venue is over 
;j (Tores. 'I'ln* pnncijial food (Tops are* inilli't 
and nee; the staple money erejps rotton, w^hieli ■ 
IS grown e\teusi\('iy on the* l)laek cotton soils, 
nud oilst'i'ds. TTydcrabad is we^ll-kiioMii tor 
Its Gaoram cot tern which is the longest staple 
ludigeiiourt cotton m India I he total are'a 
under cotton exceeds million aeres. Hyderabad 
poshChht's the most southerly of the Indian coal 
nieasurcs and the whole ol Routhern India is 
dcpciidcut on it tor such coal as ito transported 
hv rail The chief mint* ifi situute'd at, Singareiii, 
which is not far from He’zwaela junction on the 
('.deutta-Madras line. The chief man uia ('luring 
industry i.s based on the t'otton produced in the 
t'tate. There are flvo large* nulls in e\istc»nce 
joul others are likely to lie t*stal>lished, wduJe 
a ''out one-third of the cloth worn in the Domi- 
1 Kins IS produee'd on loeal hand-looms. There 
■iM about 250 ginning and pressing factories in 
<ne cotton tracts and also a number of tanneries 
•oul flour nulls. The Shahabad Cement (.\) ^ 
' liieh has been establlslu'd at Shahabad on the 
♦‘le'at Indian reiimsula Hallway line, not tar : 
I oni Wadi, supplies the whole of sout,hcrn India j 

dh cement anel has at present an annual output ' 
about 40,000 tons. 
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TajiATION. — A part from the land revenue 
which as stated above brings in about 3 crores, 
the mam sources ejf taxation are excise and cus- 
toms. The" receipts from each arc estimated 
for the present year at 159 anel 132 lakli» respec- 
tively. After these come inlere'st on invest- 
ments (43 lakhs), railways (33 lakhs) and Berar 
re'iit (29 lakhs). The eiistoniH revenue is derived 
from an ad mlureni duty of 5 per cent, on all 
importfe and exports 


tViMMUNiCATiONS. — One hundred and thirty- 
se'vcn miles of broad gauge line^ from Bombay 
to Madras tiaverse* the State. At Wadi, on thi.s 
see'tion, the* broad gauge Hystom of the Nizam's 
Guaraiitee'd State* Kailwuy takes off and rvnriing 
e*ust tlirough Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaelu'ri the; Galeiitt a- Madras line at Bezvvada, 
a total length ol 3:{0 iiilli*s. From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a iit'w link to llellarshah 
strike's, north. Trains are now running as far as 
Kainagunehiin, a (list a nee* ot m'arly 58 miles, 
and the rest of the* line will be* ojieiiiHl durblg the 
pre'seut yeai Fiom Se'ciinderabaei, the metre 
gauge Godave'ii Valley railw’av runs north-west 
tor 386 miles to Manmud on the main line of the 
(front Inelian Pi'iiiiisula Hallway to Calcutta. 
A me'tre* gauge line also runs south from Seeiin- 
derabad through Mahbubnagar m'arly to the 
borde*r and is now lie ing linked up with Kuiiiool 
on tlio Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
wav^ Thus, with brunch line’s, tlu'rc ares now 
525 mile's ot broad gauge and 581 of the* metre 
gauge in the State. The Bars! Light Hailway 
also owns a slioif, extension from Kurelwadi on 
tilt* Bomiiav-Miidras line* to Latur in Osmanabad 
District. The Nizam's Guarant(*ed State Hall- 
way is worked at iiresent iiy a Company, but 
H H. H.’b (lovernnn*nt has provided a large 
profioTlion of the e.iiiital outlay and has the op- 
tjem of piirehiise* at states! interv’als, the earliest 
ol which is m the y(*dr 1934. The* road system 
IS ineomple'te at pre''e*nt, but Is b(*ing rapidly 
e'xtemU'd on a w'('ll-i‘oiihi(i(*roei programme. 


Eiutoation — The Osmania Uaive'rsity at 
Hyderabad imparts iustriictioii in all the tacul- 
tie*s through the* medium ot Urdu, English being 
taught as u eoinpulsory language and it has one 
First Grade* (\)ll(*ge and four iTitermediate Col- 
leger The Nizam Colle’ge at Hyderabad (first 
grade), IS, however, afliliated to tiie Madras 
T mversity. In 1924-25 the total number of 
Ediiealionnl Institutions rose Irom 3, ,556 (1918- 
19) to 4,(KH, tin* miinber ot Primary Bchoola in s 
particular having been largely increase"d. 


ExEOUTivK CoPNOiLr—Uaja Hajayaii Rajah 
Sir Kishen Pershad Midiaraja Bahadur, Yaminu-. 
Saltanaih, G iM.k., fVe-Meir/d ; Nawab Waliud 
Dowlah Bahadur, Induration, Medical and MUU 
tan/ Departments Member , Nawab Nizainat Jung 
Bahadur, Oi E , o.li.K , Political Member: Nawab 
Hydar Naw'az Juiig Bahadur, Finance and llaU- 
wau Member \ Lt.-(k»l Clicnivix Trene'h, O.I.E., 

O. B.E., AVeewi/e and l*olu'e Member \ l)r. Nawab 
Sir Vmlu Jung Bahadur, K.o.i.E., o.s.i,, ll.p., 
Lam Member; Nawab Aeieel Jung Bahadur, 
Public Works Member, 

BiUTiaii HKSiDENT,— The Hou’blc Sir William 

P. Barton, K.C.I.E., c.S.l, 
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MYSORE. 


The state ot Mysore is surrounded on all 
aides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it la bounded 
by the districts of Dlmrwar and ITorth Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
OoorR. 3t is naturally divided into two regions 
of distinct character ; the hi!l count rjr (the raal- 
nad) on the west and the wide spreading valleys 
and plains (the niaidan) on the east. The State 
lias on area of 29,4 bli square miles excluding 
t hat of the fJivil and Military Station of Banga- 
lore and a population of 5,978,892 of w'hom over 
92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada is the dis- 
tinctive language of the State. 


History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
tlie table land of Mysore with many a Icgiuid 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Bama- 

vana and the Mahabharata. (doming down t(> | — r. — 17 -' 7 -* Y lu rvi. 

historical times, tlie north-eastern portion ol ( exercising the rigJjJ to 
the country formed part of Asoku'a i'Impire in ( *1^®® removed. Tlic privilege of mov- 


Statc, and the administration is conducted 
under his control, by the Dowan and 
three Meml)erH of Oouncil. The Chief Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two cniistitiiiional Assemblies in the State— 
the Beprcsoiitativc Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive (Council. The Tlopresentative Assembly was 
estahJislied in 1881 by an executive order ot 
(•overnment, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government. Under the scheme ot 
coiistltutionai developments announced in 
Octoi>cr 1 92.1 the Bepresentotivo Assembly has 
i»een placed on a statutory ba.sis and given a 
dcilnitc place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of tlie Kopreseiitative Assembly Kegula- 
tioii XVJII of 192.^. The franchise has been 
evtended and the disqualification of women on 


I country formed part of Asoku'a i^mpire 
the third century Ji.(\ Mysore tlieu came 
under the lulo of the Andhra dynasty. J'rom 
about the third to the eleventh century A. 1>. 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, tlie iiortli- 
western portion l>y tlie Kadambns, the eastern 
and northern portions by the PalJavas and tlie 
central and the southern portions liy the Oangas. 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
OhoJa dominion, luit the Cliolas were (lri\en out 
early in the twelfth century l>y tlie IJovsaias. 
an indigenous dynasty with its cajiital at 
lialebld. The Hovsala power came to an end in 
the early part o f the luurt,eenth century. My- 
sore w-as uext connected with tlie Vijayaiuigor 
empire. At tlie end of the fourteenih ce.ntury 
Mysore becanie associated witli tlie present 


ing resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters ol 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre- 
sentations about w’ants and grievances and of 
iiitcrpellatiug Government. 'I’he Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles ol all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
iiitA) the J>egislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Blrtliday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for one 
or more special sessions of the Assembly to be 
.summoned by Government when the State or 
public business demands it> 

The stiength of the Legislative Gi>uncll ha.s 


ruling dynasty. At first tributory to the domi- , been raised from IlO to 50, of whom 20 are official 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- j ami SO aie non-ofiiclal members. The Council 
ed its inaependence after the dow'iifall of Vija- , which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
yanagar in 1565. In the latter part of the eigh | diNCussion ot the Slate Budget and the moving 
tcenth century the real sovereignty passed into of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
thc hands of llvder All aiifl then his son, Tlpnu 1 1111 iiiht rat ion is, under the reformed constitii- 
8 ultan. In 1799, on the fall of Sermgapafcam, I turn, granted the powcis of voting on the 
the Britisii Government restored the State 1 demand.s for grants. I’he Uew'au is the Kx- 
comprtsed wdthin its jiresent limits, to tlie an- , oiDcio i^rcsident of both the liepresentative 
clout dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri j A.sseiubly and the Legislative Council, 
Krishnaraja Wiidayar Bahadur II T. Owing to 

the insurrections that broke out in some jiarts I The Legislative Council has also a Public 
of the country the management was as, sumed by - Accounts Committee which examines all audit 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the , and appropriation reports and brings to the 
State was restored to the dvnasty in the person ( notice of Coundl all deviations from the wishes 
of Sri Charaarajeiidra 'Wadayar Bahadiii of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant, 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in j Standing Committees.— With a view to en- 

the Instrument of Iransfer. tlic opportunities of non-olllcial represen. 

the as^^istance of Mr. (afterw'ards Sir) K. Sesha- t^tives of the people to Influence the every day 
K.C.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 1 administration of the State three Standing Com- 
a State of great prosperity. He died in 1894,, consisting of Members of the Kepre- 

and was succeeded by '’Ciitative Assembly and the legislative Council, 

Colonel Sn formed, one in connection with Kail- 

Bahadiir, O.O.s. 1 ., 'Ji ;' 1 l^^lcctrical and P. W. Departments, one in 

nsiS; connection with Ixical Self-Government and the 

transfer was replaced by a Treaty Departments of Medicine, Sanitation and Public 

Til conuectloD With Piuauce 

between the British Government ana the state Taxation. 


of Mysore. 

Administration.— The City of Mysore Is the 
Capital of the State, but Bangalore City is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Higbnes.^ 
the Maharaja is the ultimate authority in the 


All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military 
Force at the end ol 1927-28 was 2,268 of which 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 130 in the 
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Mysore Horse, 98 In the Transport Corps, and 
the remairing 1,630 in the infantry. The 
tf>tal annual coat Is about 18 hikhn of rupees.^ 
riie cost of the Police Administration durinc; 
U)27-28 was about 16 lakhs. 


Finances. — T he actual total receipts and 
disbrirsemeiits charged to Revenue for toe past 
live years together with the revised budget ostl* 
mate for 1027-28 and budget for 1928-20 weie 
as below • — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

lihiburscmcnts. 

Surplus. 

Deficit, 

1022-28 

1023- 24 

1024- 25 

1925-26 

Its. 

3,30,70,534 

3,32,67,262 

3,39,62,290 

3,40,36,960 

Rs. 

3,30,47,897 

3,32,02,060 

3,39,35,870 

3,16.02,636 

Rs. 

-b22,(t37 

+55,202 

+26,420 

4 34,324 

Kb. 

1026-27 (A c(’tfi,) 

1927-28 (revised) 

P)28-29 (budget). 

3,38,69,349 

3.49,72,000 

3,5.6,91,(00 

3.47 39,966 
3,41.21,000 
3.55,48.(100 

4 61,000 

1 43, (mo 

--8, 70.557 


AGnicCL'rUKE. — Nearly three-fourths of the 
]u)pulatioii arc employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari. 
The principal food crops are ragi, rice, j(>la, 
TinUctB, gram and sugar cane, and the chiet 
tlbres arc cotton and sun-hemp. Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in M 5 '^ 8 ore 
ncNt to Gold Mining. A Superintendent oi Seri- 
culture has been appointed and the SeriouJturul 
Department affiliated to the Industries and 
Commerce Department. Arrangements are being 
made for the supply of disease-free seed, and a 
central and five taluk popular schools have been 
doing good work. The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on sclent ille 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations, 
ami experiruenti*. 'riuTc aie five (io\i*nmiciit 
Atrnoultujal Farms at Hi'libnl, Dabhur, near 
IliriMir, Marthur, Nayarapall\ and the cotlcc 
< V permit ntal Station at nah'lionmn A llve- 
‘>to(k section has been organ]s(*d \\liieli baa been 
Inking necessaiy steps tor tlic inipioveineiit ol 
li\<*-stoek. 

INDUSTRIES AND Commebcp.— A Department 
of Industries and i'ommerce was organised in 
1 91 3 with a view to the development of Indus- i 
tries and Commerce in the State. Its main 
tuuctions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi-'* 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of intorniation in industrial and commer- 
fial matters. The sandal-wood oil factory started 
on an experimental basis Is now working 
on a .‘ommcrcial scale. A factory is working at 
bangalore, and another at Mysore. A large 
plant at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Dhadravathi for pur- 
poses of raanufaeturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
imlustries. The works are on the borders of an 
cUensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and an not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 

producing 100,000 horse-pow'er of electric 
( uergy. 

HvDiio— ICnErnao and Iiuuoation Works. - 
flic nver Caiivory in its course Hirough the 
Mate, possesses a natural tall of about 380 teot 

ar the island of Sivnsaniiidraiu, and this Jail 
''us harncs'ted m the year 1902 for tlie develop- 


ment of elect lie ]X)WTr, to the extent ot alsui^' 
12.000 H I* tor su])pl\iug nmiiilv to the Kola** 
Gold Mining (’onoiamts and incidentally lor 
lighting the cities ot Mv^snic and iiangalor*. 
Ill f oiiF'^e ot time, th<> deiimnd ou the j>ow(*r sta- 
tion increa'-ed and with a view’ to protecting 
the existing sui>]»l\’ and augmenting the genera- 
tion of adiiitioim) powc’r to meet the glowing 
demands, the “ Knsbnaiaiasagara lUM'rvoir'’ 
(ailed att(‘i the nanu* ol tin* firesent Maharaia 
was ( oust! uctiMl. 'Phe storagi' Irom the reser- 
voir b('si(ies enaliling the generation ot (*lectr«c 
]K)wer U]) to 4t),000 H. P. will also bring iimli^r 
nngation about 1,20,000 aen’s ol laud situated 
in ail ar<a .‘'iibjed to more oi l(‘ss rontiimous 
diougbt Th«‘ iK’W’ ('anal Works an* now’ in 
piogri’SH, and tin’ main Canal h named the 
•* hw'iii Canur’ att(‘r the presemt Vii’crov, Full 
od\untag(‘ is bmng taken ol the available elcc- 
tne ])ovver toi small JiidnstiK's and the elec- 
tnllcatum ot towms and lilt irrigation. 

EduoatION. — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916. 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central, Engineering and Medical 
Colleges at Bangalore and the Maharaja’s 
and Muhnmni’s Colleges at Mysore, with head- 
quarters at Mysore. I'he colleges are efficiently 
c(iuipi)cd and organised and there is a training 
college for men located at Mysore, The 
Maharani’s College at Mysore is a College for 
Women 

With the introduction ol compulsory educa- 
tion in select centres and the increase in tho 
number of village selioote, primary education 
ha.s during recent years made considerable 
advance. Schools have been started for im-., 
parting instruction in agricultural, commercial, 
engineering and otlior technical subjects. There 
were altogidUer 8,212 lii'^tit ul urns on 31‘«t Mar<*h 
1027. Tills gives one school to every 3 ..60 
square null's ot the aica and to every 714 of tho 
|M)pulation 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coo/’g,— The lion. Mr. G. E. Pears, o.s.t., O.I.E. 
{oti leave) 

Mr. b. M. Cniinp, r t.f.., i.r.s.. Acting. 

Deioan. — Amin-ul-Mulk Mirza Mahomed 

Ismail, O.I.E., O.BK. 

Memheis of the Kreeafiee (V>«»c?7.— - Rajknrya- 
prasakta Diwan ISaliadur, M. N Krishna Hao, 
n.A., First Member ot Council, C. 8. italaKunda- 
ram Iyer, u.A , 2ud Mciulu'r ot Council and 
Mr. K. Miitthan, D.A., 'rimd .Member ol Council. 


io8 l^he Indian States — Ba^oda, 

' BARODA. 

The Statip of Baroda i« situated partly in ( Apminirti^ation. — An executive council 

Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided consisting? ot the principal ofDcers of the State 


_ four district hlocks: (1) the Routhern 
district of Navsnn near the mouth oi the Tapii 
riv(‘r, and mostly surrounded hy llritiRh terri- 
tory; (2) eentrnl district, North of the Nar- 
bada) in which lies Baroda, the capital city ; 
(11) to the North ot Ahmedabad, the district of 
Kadi; and (4) to the West, in the IVninsiiUi 
of Kathiawar, the district of Arareli, formed of 
scattered tracts of land. The an'a of the 
State is 8,135 square miles; the population 
is 2,120,522 ot whom over four-Ulths are 
Hindus. 

HisrORT. — The history of the Baroda Stale 
as such dates from the break-up ot the MuRliti) 
Empire. The first Maratha invasion of (lujaral 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may be cousulercd as 
the founder of the, presint riUiiiK family, 
greatly dial mgnished liimsclf. Sonjjhad w’lis 
tne headquarters till 1706. After 172H 

Pilaji rei^ufarly levied trihulc in Gujarat. 
His son Damaji lliially caplurert Baroda in 
1734, since then it has alwavs been in the 
hands of the Gaiiwars ; hut Muffhal authority . 
In Gujarat did not end until tlie fall <jf Ahmeda- 
bad in 1753, after which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and tlie Pesliwa. 
Tn spite of the fact that. Darnaji was one oi tlie 
Maratha chiefs dideatod at Panipat liy Ahmed 
8hah, he continued to add to his temtoiy 
He died in 1708, leaving the suceesslon m dis- 
pute between two rival sons. He wu.s siie- 
ei'oded in turn by his sons Sayaji llao 1. 
FattesinK llao, Maiinji Bao and Govind Kao. 
The last died in 1800, and was succeeded bj 
Anand Kao. A period of political ifistal>ih1> 
ensued which was ended in 1802 hy the help 
of the Bombay Government, who estabhslic<l 
the autiiority of Anand Kao at Baroda. 
By a treaty oi 1805 between the Britisb Govern 
inent and Baroda, it was arranged intei 
alia that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted hy t,he British, and that all 
ditIerenct‘B with t.he Peshwa should he similarlj 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Kao J*cshw», 
the Pindarl hordes and Holkar. But from 
1820 to 1841, when Sayaji Kao IJ was Gaikwar, 
differences arose? hetweim the two Govern- 
ments, which wore settled hy Sir Janies 
('arnac, Governor of Bombay, in 1841. 
Ganpat Kao succeeded Sayaji Kao in 1847. 
During his rule, the political siijiervisioii ol 
Baroda was transferred to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. His successor Ifhande Kao, who 
ascended the Gadi in 1850, introduced many 
reforms. He stood hy the British in the Mu- 
tiny. He was succeeded hy his brother Malhar 
Kao in 1870. Malhar Kao was deposed In 
1875 for “notorious misconduct and “gross 
misgovernment,” hut the suggestion that hi‘ 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col. , 
Phayre, the Kesident, was not proved, Sayaji 
Kao III, a hoy of 13 years of age, who wai 
descended from a distant branch of the family, | 
was adopted as htdr of Khande Kao in 1875 
and is the present Gaikwar. He was invested 
with full powers in l88l. ! 


carries on the adraimstration, subject to the 
control ot the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Do wan and other officers. A number of 
departments Jiave been formed, which are 
po'sided over by officials corresponding to 
those in British India. The State is divided 
I info lour prants, each of which is sub-divided 
into MahnU and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42. Attempts have tor some years 
been made to restore village autonomy, and 
village panehayats have been formed which 
torin ]>aTt of a scheme for local self-government. 
There is a Legislathe Dcqiartmcnt, under a 
3>i*gal Remembranrer, which is responsible for 
making laws. There is also a Legislative f’ouncil. 
consist mg of nominated and elected members 
A High Gourt at Baroda possesses jurisdiction 
over the whole of the State and hears all final 
appeals. From the decisions ol the High Court, 
appeals he ni eertam rases, to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of the Hiizur 
Nvaya Snbha. The Htate Army consists of 5,086 
Regular forces and 3,806 Irregular forces, 

FiNANCn — In 1020-27, the total receipts of 
the Statue were llr. 2.4 (i.o 1 ,605 and the disburse- 
ments Ks. 2,01,10,303. 'The principal Kevenuc 
Imads were: — Ijaml Ko venue, Ks. 1,10.04,500, 
Abkari, Its. ‘;s,s5,r>4S ; Opium, Ks. 5,00,735 , 
Kailwa.NH, Its. 7,07,31.5 ; Jiiterest, Ks, 13,05,153; 
Tribute from other States, Ks. 2,30,028. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

PUOntlOTION ANP 1 N OUST HY.— Agriculture 
and ])asture support 03 jicr cent . of the people 
'J’he jirineipal crops are rice, wheat, gram, 
castor-oil, rapisei'd, i>oppy, cotton, san-hemx), 
tobacco, sugsireane, maize, and garden crops. 
Th(‘ greater part of the 8tah' is held on ryotwan 
tenure. 'Hie State contains few minorals. 
except sandstotii', which is quarried at Songar, 
and a v.irii iy of other Rt,oTieR wliieh are little 
worked. There arc 73 industrial or rommer- 
eial coucerns in the State registered nndt'r the 
State Companies' Act. There are four Agri- 
eiilturai Banks and 7.50 Co-operative Soei('tios 
in the Baroda State. 

' Communications.— The B. B. A G. I. Kailu'ay 
crosses part of the Navsan and Baroda prants^ 
and the Hajpiitnna-Malwa Railway passes 
I through the Kadi prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built hy the Baroda Duriiar in 
.ill the four prants, in addition to which the 
T,apti VaU(‘y Railway and the Baroda-Godhra 
Chord line (B. B. A V. I.) pass through the 
I State. The Kailways constructed by the 
State are about 069 miles in length. Good roads 
I are not numerous. 

Education. — The Education Department 
controls 2,906 institutions of different kinds 
In 76 of which English is taught. The Baroda 
(JoUege is atllliated to the Bombay University. 
There arc a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such 
as the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy ol 
free ami compnlaory priniary education.*’ It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
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l.braries. Ten per cent, of the population ie 
returned in the censuB as llterat-e. Total 
eKpensc on Education is Rs. n2,HR,520. 

Capital City.— Baroda City with the can- 
tonment has a population of 94,712. It con- 
tains a public park, a number of fine public 
buildings, palac<‘s and ollices ; and it is crowded 
with Hindu temiiles. The cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. An 


Improvement Trust has heen formed work 
in Baroda City and has set itself an ambitious 
programme, 

Rulpb. — His Highness Farzand-i-Khas-i- 
HowInt-i-Knplishia Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao 
Caekwar Sena Khas Khel, Sarasher Bahadur, 
0 Lii.i)., Maharaja of Baroda. 
Lt.-Col. R. ,T. C. Burke 

T)'>wan . — Rao Bahadur V. T. Krishnamachari, 
o.I L. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with its 
feudatory State of Lab lii'la. 

Kalat is bounded on the Noith by the Clhagai 
district, on the Ea.Kt liy Sindh and the Marri- 
Hugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Perbia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
I he Chiefs of the Braiiui Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat Is Head. 'Jlie divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, .liiala- 
waif or the Lowlands, Kachhl, Makraii, tlie 
khanate of Kharaii and the feudatory State of 
liHS Bela. The inhabitantH are for tlic nuist part 
Brahuis or Baloeh, bthli being Muhammadans 
of the Suuni sect. The area ot Kalat with l^as 
Bela is 80,41 0 sq. iiiili'S. Tlie eoiintry is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000. 

The relations of Kalat w ith the Brit isli Covorn- 
nient are govi'rned by the treaties ot J854 and 
1876, by the latter of wliieh the independence 
of Kalat was ri'cognized, while tin' Kiiaii agieed 
to act in siihordmate co-operation with the 
British Government. There aie also agreements 
Mitli Kalat in eonuection with the eonstriictioii 
of the Indo-Euroiiean teh'grapli line, tin* cession 
of juriftdiet-ion on the railways and in the Bolan 
Buss, am! the jiormoneiit least's of Quetta, 
Nushki and Nasirabad. 


t The Khan is assisted in the administration 
■of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
retired officer of the British service. The 
Govern or- General’s Agent in Balucliistan con- 
' duets the relation.s bt twtH'ii the Government 
I of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs. 17.6(l.()(»0, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 3,50,000 per 
nniiiiiii. The present Khan is His Highness 
' Beglar Bem Sir Mir Mahnnul Khan of Kalat, 
o.r i.P. He w'as biirn in 1H64. 

l,as Bela is a small Stati* under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. Tlie Hub river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State eonslsts 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 50,696. 
chietly Sunni Muhaniinaiians. The estimated 
a\erage revenue is about Rs. 3,80,000. The 
(’hiof of Las Bela, known us the Jam, is bound 
by agreement witli the Jlritibh GovtTiiment to 
eoiiducl the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of tlie Governor-General’s 
Agent. This eonlrol is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat. The Jam also employs 
.'in approved Wazir, to wliosi* .advice he is subject 
and who assists bun gcmTuIly in the transaction 
of State business. 

Amnttotfie Gormwr Oeneraf for Italuchutan , — ^ 
llon’lde Lt -Col. If. B. S., .lohn, C.l E., (J.n E. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle wdth a total area ot about 131,698 square 
miles, wliich includes 19 Indian States, one 
eliiefship, and the small British district ot 
^jmer-Merwara. It is bounded on the west by 
^iiid, on the north-west by the Punjab State of 
H.ihawalpiir, on the north and north-east by 
tlio Ihmjab, on the oast by the Uniti'd Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the southern boun- 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
ioi Irregular zigzag line. Of the Indian State's 
and Chielship 17 are Rajput, 2 (Bharatpur 
and Bholpur) are Jat, and one (Tonk) is 
iM.i!iomedan. The chief administrative control 
the British district is vested ex-ojficio in 
Cn' political officer, who holds the post of 
Covernor-General's Agent for the supendalon 
<n the relations between the several Indian 
^iates of Rajputana and the Government 
India. For administrative purposes they 
divided Into the following groups: - 
i kaner and Sirobi in direct relations 
V'th the Agent to the Govornor-Gencral ; 
bvstern Rajputana Agency States (Bharatpur, 


Dliolpur Karnali. Ahvar and Kotah), Haraot 
and Tonk Agency, 4 States (Bundi. .Hmlawar, 
.shahapiiia and Tonk), .Jaipur Residency, 2 
.States (piineipal State. .Jaipur) ; Mew'ar 
Besidency, and Southern Rajputana States 
Agency, 3 States (prineijml State Bans-' 
w.ira) and the Kush.algarh GJuefship ; Western 
Rajputana States Residency, 2 States (principal 
State, Marw'ar). 

Tlio Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a wdiolo, sandy, iU-wat(‘red 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
b«‘ing a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
fionth-cast on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

OoKMUNiOATiONS.— Tlie total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 1,576 miles, of which 73 
are the properly of the British Government 
The 11. B, (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
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runs |bin Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of fi'e 
Indian Stat'* railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marw^ir 
Junction to Bydcr.abad (8ind) and to Bikaner, 

INHABITANTS.— Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture ; 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substanci^s ; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 5 per 
cent, and commerce for 2J per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The iirinclpal language is Bajaithani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans. Jats, Mahajaus, (liamars. 
Rajputs, Minas, (ilujars, Bhils, Mails and 
Bamls. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, cither as receivers ol 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of then 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen ot 
rilling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy ol 
India ; and thi^ir social prestige may be measurt d 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India whieli 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these llaipvt stocks. 

I’he poTuilation and area of the States are as 
follows : — 

I Area in I J*opulation 
Name of State. square in 

I miles^ I ^ 1921. 

In direct Political rdo' 
tione with A, G» 0 , — 

Bikaner .. .. 23,215 659.685 

Sirohi .. .. 1,958 186,639 

Mewar Residency — 

Udaipur .. .. 12,756 1,380,063 

Southern Rajputana States 
Agency — 

Banswara .. .. 1,606 190,362 

Dungarpur . . . . 1 ,447 189,272 

Partabgarh .. .. 886 67,110 

Kushalgarh . . . . 340 29,162 

(Chtefship) 

Western State Residency — 

Jodhpur .. .. 34,963 1,841,642 

Jaisalmer .. .. 16,062 67,652 

Jaipur Residency— 

Jaipur .. 15,579 2,338,802 

Kishangarh . . . . 858 77,734 

Lawa .. .. 19 2,262 

Raraoti-Tonk Agency — 

Bundi .. .. 2,220 ia7,068 

Tonk . . . . 2,rr.n 287,898 

Jhalawar .. 810 96,182 

Shahpura . . . . 405 48,130 

Eastern States Agency— 

Bharatpur .. .. 1,983 496,437 

Dholpiir .. .. 1,155 229,734 

Karauli .. .. 1,242 133,730 

Alwar .. .. 3,141 701,154 

Kotah , . . . 5,684 630,060 

Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found’ 
ed in about 646 A .!>. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned bj 


His Highness the Maharana's palaces, and to tha 
north and west, houses extend to tho banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Uake in the middle of which stand two Island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus ot the 
Udaipur-Chitor Railway, 697 miles north of 
Bombay. The present ruler is fils Highness 
MaharajadhiraJ Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji 
Bahadur, G.O.8.I., Q.o.i.e., g.o.V.o., who was born 
In 1849 and succeeded in 1884. He Is tho head 
of the Seesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. 
Tile administration is carried on by the Maha- 
rana. assi^tt'd by Shriman Maharaj Kumar 
Sir Bliopal Singhji Bahadur, E.o.l.B,, to whom 
Hls Hlgimess has delegated certain powers. 
ITie revenue and expenditure of the State are 
now about 45 and 48 lakhs a year respectively, 
Udaipur is to bo rich in minerals which are 
little worked. Its archesologleal remains are 
niiiiieronR, and stone inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost State 
ot Itajputana within the Political Agency of the 
Sonfheru Uaipntana SiatoN. The urea of Ihe 
Stale is 1.94<» Hqiiare milcR and the popiilallon 
2.10 824 souls It is finis in regard to size 
ele\ent]i among the Stales r>f Itajiuitana Bans- 
wara witli Dimgarpnr oilmnallv formetl a 
eouiitrv known as liagar. w'hieh was Irom the 
begiiinlim ol Ihe tbiitei'iilli eentury until about 
tin* year 1520, held iiy certain Kajpul Jlulers 
of the iBielol or SJiislwliya elan, who claimed 
<les(eut irom ail elder braneli of the familv 
now ruling in Tdaipur. After the death of 
Rawal t'dai Hinghjl, the ruler of Uagar, about 
1520. his territory was divided between his 
two sons, PnthwM Singliji and Jagmal Slnghji, 
and the deseendants of the two lamilies are now 
respecthely tlie Hillers of Dungarpur and 
Bunsw'aia. VViiere the towm ot IlauMW’aru now' 
stands there was a large lUill fial or eolony under 
a powerlu! Dliil ( ‘JdettaJn. nameil Wasna. wdiO 
W’as defeated and .slain by Jagmal Hlugliji 
•il)out 1530 Tlie name of ItanHwara is by 
tradition saiil to be a corruption of Wasnawara 
oi the e(Mmtry of Wa.siia Otiieis assert that tlie 
wmrd mean.s tlie <>nimtry (W'^ara) of l)anib()OS 
(l»ans). Nearly three cent lines after Its foundation 
bv Mabaraw’al .Jagrnal Singhji, MaJiarawal Bijai 
iSiiigjiji, auMous to get lid of tlie Mi])remaey 
of tlie .Malirattas, otlensl to become a tributary 
to the British (Jo\ernment In 1818 a definite 
treaty W'as made witli his successor, Mahurawal 
U^iiied Slngliji. Banswata has been described 
as the most beautiful portion of Rajiuitano ; it 
looks at its best jii.st after tlie rains. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Main, tlie Anas, the Kran, 
tlie (*liap and tlie Haran. 

Tlie present Huler is His Highness Rayan Ral 
Maliarawalji Sahib Shree Pirthi Singhji Jtaha- 
w'ho was bom on July 15, 1888, and is tho 
21st in (ieseont from M aha rawal Jagmal Singhji. 
His Hlgimess was ediieateil in the Mayo College, 
and wieeeeded his father in 1914. His High- 
ness m entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
State is ruled by the Maharawal with tjie assisi- 
anee of tlie Diwan and tlie Jndieinl and Uie 
legislative (^ouncdls, of W'hieli the Diwau Is 
tlie rresident 'I’he revenue of the State is 
uliont 9 lakhs ami tho oxpi nditure is about thO 
same. 

Ihivan Kothari Zalim Singhji, B.A. 
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Biinitarpur State* with Benswara, for* 
tncrly eomprised th« country called the Ba|ar. 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in 1818. 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes* It 
b(>Game necessary at an early period oi 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bbils. The State represents the 
Uadi of the eldest branch of the Sisodias 
and dates its seiiaratc existence from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Satnant Singh* 
King of Chitor* when driven away by Klrtipal 
of Jalor, fled to Bagad and killed Ohowrasiinal* 
iJhief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur. The present Chief is His Highness 
Kai Kayan Maharawal Shri Lakshman Singliji 
born on 7 th March 1908, succeeded on Iftth 
November 1918 and assumed diarge ol the 
administration on the loth February 1928. No 
railwav line crosses the tenitory, the iM'arcst 
railway station, Udaipur, being 65 mileS distant. 
Kevenuo about 6} lakhs. 


Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kauthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of liana Mokal ot Mewar. The 
town ot Partabgarh was founded in 1698 b> 
Partab Bingh. In tlie tirot* ol Jaswaut Siiigii 
(1775-1844), tlie country was overrun by tlie 
Marathas, and the Maliarawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to ]>ay Uolkar a tribute of 
6alim Shahi Bs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender througii- 
out the surrounding Native States), in heu ot 
Rs. 16,000 formerly paid to DeUii. The first 
connexion of the State with the Britisli Gov- 
ernment was formed In 1804; hut the treaty 
thf‘n eptered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord (’ornwallis, and a tresh treaty by 
which the StaU’ was taken under protection 
was made in 1818. The tribute to li olkar is paid 
through the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Bs. 86,350 Britisli currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Sir Baghu iiath Singh Bahadur, K o.i.E., who was 
born in 1859 and succeeded in 1890. The 
State is governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat- 
ters, of a Committee of eleven members styled 
the Baj Sabha orState Council, Bevenue about 
lakhs; expenditure nearly 6 lakhs. Tha 
financial administration is under the direct 
supervision of the State. 


Jodhpur State, the largest in Bajputana 
also called Marwar, consists largely ol sandy 
country. The Maharaja of Jodhpur is 
the head of the Bathor Clan of Baj puts and I 
(laiins descent from llama, the deified king of 
Ayodhya. The earliest known king of the clan 
lived in the sixth century from which time on- 
wards their history is fairly clear. After the 
t>rcaking up of their Kingdom at Kanauj they 
Hninded this State about 1212 and the found- 
<ition8 of Jodhpur City were laid in 1459 by llao 
'lodha. The State entered into a treaty of 
illiancG with the British Government in 1818. 
Jaswant Bingh succeeded in 1873 and reformed 
ibe State. His son Sardar Singh was invested 
with powers in 1898* tlie minority rule having 
‘>een carried on by his uncle Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Singh. He died in 1911 and was sae- 
^'^eded by his eldest son Maharaja Burner 
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Singh Bahadur, who was then 14 yeagfrof age. 
The administration of the State vm carried 
on by a Council of Begcncy, presided over 
by General Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh. 
On the outbreak of the European War both tlie 
Maharaja and the Bcgent ofifored theii servKen 
and wcie allowed to proceed to the Front. The 
young Maharaja was, for his si^rvicfs at the 
Front, honoured with an Honorary Majority m 
the British Arm> and K.B.E. and was invested 
with full ruling powers in 1910 and died 
on 3rd October 1918. He was succeeded by 
his younger brother Major Maharaja Sir Umod 
Sinj^ji Sahel) Bahadur, K.O.8.I., K.o.v.o..who, on 
I attaining majority* has taken over charge of the 
administration from the 27th January 192^1. 
Revenue Bs. 1*20*00,000; expenditure Rs, 100 
•lakhs. 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Bajputana and rovers an area of 10*062 
square miles. The Bulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
I the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Krisiiua. Jaisahm'r City was founded in 1156* 
and the State enlered into an alliance of perpe- 
tual friendship with the British Government in 
1818. Ill 1844 nfttT the British conquest of 
Mnd the foits of Shah garb, Uarsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the Statf‘. The present Ruling 
Prince is His Highness Mahanajadhiraja Maha- 
rawal Shri Sir Jawahar Singh] i Bahadur* K.C.S.I. 
Revenue about tour lakhs. 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 

I I’lie Chiefs ot Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which iumished the 
last Hindu kings oi Delhi. Tlie present capital 
ol Sirohi was built m 1425. The city suffered 
m the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the depredations of wild Mina 
trilies. Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
lIiglmcsB Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Samp Ram Singh Baliadur* E.o.s.i. The State 
IS ruled by the Maharao with tlie assistance of 
Ministers and oilier officials. Revenue about 
10} lakhs; expenditure 10 lakhs. 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
taiia. It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh,and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 

I n whosecourt , the five Pandawa brothers during 
‘heir last period of exile resided. Bhairat^ 
111 the Jaipur State has been identified . 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kucliawa clan of Rajputs* which claims descent 
rom Kusli, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
(he famous hero of the famous epic poem* the 
I ilamayana. 'I’his dynasty in Eastern llajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
DulhaRai,one of its most early rulers, made 
\raberthe capital of the State in 1037 A. D. 
4boutthecnd of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the arm y of Frith vi Raj, 
Rraperorof Delhi, defeated Shababuddin Ghori 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni. Frith vi Baj had given his sister in 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 


I 
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amongst whom thetoilowiiiK require parliculur 
meatig|. Man Singh, 1&U0-I615. lie was a 
victoriiuB general, intrepid commander and 
tactiul administrator, who&>e fame had spread 
throughout the country. Iluring mofil 
troublous times, ho maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akber’stime. Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 31 
(1700 — 44> was the first town planned m India. 
He remo\ed the capital of the State to Jaipur 
so named atterliim. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and lame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist ot his age, 
and is famous for his astroncmieal ol)8er\a- 
tories which he built at several important c en- 
tres in Inaia. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomeis. Maharaja Sawui Ham Singb, 
1835-1880 . II e was one of the most t‘riJight cried 
princes in Inaia at that time. He encouraged 
art and lourning. He embellished the eitj 
In various wajs and improved the adimnistia- 
tion and material condition of tbc peopli- 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880*1022 
Ho w'as a very W’lse and mteJligciit lulcr vnIio 
followed in the loot-steps ot his lathci He 
maintained and steadily unproved all th* 
useful measures initiated by the laic Maharaja. 
His administration Is characterized l)y gieni 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on aifairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and geniniu 
and active sympathy are well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintennnec oi the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the* Chtirnation 
of the paramount power. He passed a way aftei 
a long reign of 41 years. His late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
Kis Hlahnossthc present Maharaja feawni Man 
Singh ll Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Jlighn(‘ss 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion ol the 
JEtajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadl on the 7th September 1922. and was 
married to the sister ot the jiresent Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 3Uth Januaiy 1924. He is 
studying at the Mayo College and luomiseb 
to be an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already ot the keen and sympathetii 
interest he takes in allthat concemstbe wclfaie 
ot hifa people and rnaiikincl In generil. 

During the minority ot tlie prchcnt Ruling 
IMnee, the administiatioii i.-. can led on b> a 
Count'll of State. A Cliiet Couit ol Judieatun' 
was established In 1924. Tlie army consists 
of Cavalry, luiautiy, Trau.s]K)rt and Attillerj<. 
The normal revenue is a liout one eroie and tw«*nty 
five lakhs and expenditure ai)out one eior<* ,niid 
twenty lakhs. According to the Census ol 1921, 
the ixipulatioii of the State is 23,38,802 in 
area, it is 15,579 Sq. miles. 

Khstri stretches Horn 75-12*' to 70''20*' hast 
longitude and from 27'-35'' to 28'-28'' Noith 
J.^atitudo. Tlie area is about 800 square mik*'- 
excluding that of Pauchpana villages in whieli 
Khetri has shares varying from 2 annas 0 pies 
to 13 annas 4 pics. The btatc has a population 
of 1,28,377 and an Income of 10 luklis , 

Baja 8ardar Singh Bahadur of Klieiri is a 
Blicikhawat and a desei'iidant of Sardul Singlip 
who was descf'iided from BlioJ Raj, son ot Jlaja 
Hal Sal of Kbaudela. Sa*dul Singhji conquered 


the northern part of the teintory known as 
Sheikliawiiti trom the VtiTious Nawahs and a 
portion oi this tenitorj is now held by Khetri 
inidei tlie soveieigntj of tlie Jaipur iJarbar, 
ill addition a portion of territory known as 
Bahai is held in istiiiiiar jagir gianted by the 
Jlpnr Darlmi 'I’he Bargana ol Kotpiih was 
granted in istimrar jagir siilijeet to the annual 
pajnieiit ol Jis. 20,000 by the Hast India Com- 
pany to Ha ja Abba y Singhji in 1803 in recog- 
nition ot military asHistame given by Khetri 
to file t'oinpanv Tliis jagir was in 1806 eoii- 
veited into a peipetiiiil grant m recognition oi 
the gallant services ol tlie Khetri eontingent 
in the disastrous retreat ot Col. Moiiaon wdieii 
they were cut d«»wii to a man in an attempt to 
S4iv(' tile lile ot blent hinan. 

'Ilie piesent Ilaja wdio is a minor aged 
nine veins suneedid ins iatliei Kaju Amar 
Miigli Tiahadiii on 6tli May 1927 'I’lie adminis- 
t lalion ol tin St.it e is earrn d on by C A Carroll, 
the Sl,dt' bein^ ninh'i the maiiageinetit of the 
.liijpiii Dinliai He is designated Siiperin- 
♦endeid ol Khetri 'riukaiid (Tliikana is a woid 
loeaiJ^ lisi d k)i estate ) 

Kishangarh State is in the centre of Haj* 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strijis ot land separated from each other with 
an area ot 858 square miles (population 77,734), 
the northern mostly sandy , the southern generally 
flat and fertile. I’he Jiuling Princes of Ivishangarh 
belong to the liathor clan of Jiajputs and arc 
di'scended from Maharaja Klshan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
iounded the town oi Kishangarh in lOlJ. The 
pre*‘ent rulei is His Highness Vmdae llajiiai 
Ihilaiid Mukan Maharajah Dliiraj Diksliit Yag- 
n.iiaiii 81ngh Baliadiir He was born on tb© 
26tli Janudi v, JH96, and was educated at the 
Mii>o College, Ajmer, wiier^i ho passed the Dip- 
loiiiu Kx.imi nation He was married to the 
sister oi Baja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
i9l.'>, and a son Maharajkuniar Yatendra Singhji 
was iioin ot this marriage on the 5th May, 1916. 
He went to Kngland and travelled on the Conti- 
nent with Hih Late Highness in J92I. On the 
demise ot Hi*. J.ate Highness on 2.5tli September 
1926, lie succeeded to the Gaddi on the 24th 
Aioveniiier, 1926. He administers the Stiite 
witii the lielp of a Counell. Tlcvenuo about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 laklis. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana is 

a separate chiefship under the protection ot the 
Brlthsh Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his foUowcrs, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thaknrs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kach* 
waha Hajputs. The present Thakur, Baghubir 
Singh, was born in 1809, and succeeded to the 
estate in January 1923. Uevenue about 
Hb. 20,000. 

Bund! State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Hujputana. The Hulcr ot 
Bundi Is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Clmuhan Kajjmts and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti. The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury and oonstatit fends with Mowar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
protection in 181S at which time it was paying 
tribute to Holkar. tThe present ruler of the 
^tato is His Highness Maharao Baja Shri Ishwari 
Siiighji Saheb Bahadur. He was l)orn on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
\ugufit 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns. Kevemie about 12 laklis : 
livpenditure nearly the same. 

Tonic State.— Partly in Bajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Farganas sepa- 
rated from one another. The ruling family 
iH'longs to the Salarzai Clan of the Jiunerwal 
Afghan tribe. The founder of the State was 
Hawaii Mahomed Amir Khan Bahadur. General 
of Holkar's Army from 1798-1806. Holkar bes- 
towed grants of land on him in Baiputana and 
Central India and the land so granted him was 
ratified by the peace made between the British 
atid the Chiefs of Bajputaiia in 1817 and was 
{‘«)nsolidatrd into the present State. His grand- 
son was deposed. The present ruler of the State 
IS His Highness Amirud-Houla Wazinil-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
bahadur, G.C.S.I., O.O.I.E., ascended the masnad 
iu 1866, 'L’he administration la conducted by 
t lie Nawab assisted W a Council of four members. 
1 M 2 :— -(1) Captain w. F. Webb, I. A., Bevenue 
Member and Vice-President ; (2) Captain N. D. 
0. Toole, Judicial Member : (8) Khan Bahadur 
Sahibzada Muhammad Ishaque Khan, Home 
Member; and (4) Sahibzada Abdul WahabKban, 
Financial Member Bevenue Bs. 23,65,786. 
Kxpi'nditure Bs. 23,81.180, 

Shahpura State. -The ruling family 
belongs to the Secsodia Clan of Bajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when • 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Muglial Emperor 8hali-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharsna Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
liateronBaja Ban Singh ji received the para- 
{lanah of Kaohhola from the Maharana of 
Ihlaipur and was lecognised as a great noble of . 
the Mewar State. * 

The ]>resent Buler is Baja Dhiraja Sir Nahar 
biiighji, K.o.i.E. 'Pbe Stale enjoys permanent 
lionour of 9 guns salute. 

Bharatpur State. — Consists largely of an 
I'luncnse alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
8«inga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bliaratpur 
Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
iHJdigree to the eleventli century. The family 
•bnves its name from its old village Slnsini. 
ihiaratpur was the first State in Bajputana that 
niatio alliance with the British Government 
1803. It helped Ix)rd Lake with 5,000 horse 
Ills conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
J^ii’Teln the Maratna power was entirely 
'>r< ken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
''<‘>'lce. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
|Mih Jaswant Bao Holkar against the British 
i*rnment which resulted in a war. Peace was 
^tabllshed iu 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
ariu it continues In force. The Oadi being 
usurped by Borjan Sal In 1826, the British Go- 
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vemment took up the cause of the ^rightful 
heir Midiaraja Balwant Singh Sbaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Bord Combermere* and as the 
faithful subjects of the State ^so made common 
cause with the British Army the usurer was 
quickly disposed of. and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. I>uring the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial GoTernmeut. The Bharatpur Im perial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa ana the 
Mule Transport Corps served iu all theatres of 
war except Africa. The following are among 
the mobt important contributions made by the 
State during the great war : <1) reinforcement 
sent to E. Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2} reinforcements for the Imporia] Service 
Transiiort Corps, 4S0 rank and file and 64 
followers; (3) State subBcriptlons to war loans 
20 lakhs; (41 State subscriptiona to Imperial 
Indian Belief Funds, Soldiers' Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet I'und, Lord Kitchener's 
Memorial Fund, St. John's Ambulance. Serbian 
Belief Fund, and Bed Cross, 2 lakhs ; (5; public 
subscriptions to various war funds Bs. 26,000 
and (Of public Bub8crlptlon.s to war bonds 
Its. 09,000. Immediately upon^ their return 
trom Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Chief is Colonel His Highness Shri Maharaja 
Brijendra Sawai Sir Kishen Singh Bahadur. 
Bahadur Jung, K.0.8.1. who was born in 1890 
and succeeded in tiic following year his father 
Maharaja Ram Singh, who was deposed, 
lievedue 35 lakhs. 

Dholpur State. — Tiic family of the ruling 
Cliiets of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted home of one of their ancestors. 
I'he family takes the name of Bamrolia about 
the year 1367. They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor's Officers. Even- 
tuall> tile Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
Jii 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Bana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Fanipat, Bana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the foi tress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later. In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Bana in 1779 by the British Govern- ' 
ment Under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 

In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Setndia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Bana ob- 
serves his treaty with the English, Scindia 
should not interfere with his territories. The 
Tiossession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Scindia, and in 1806 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Baserl, Sepau and Bajakhera to Maharaj Bana 
Kirat Singh. Maharaj Bona Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Bana Bhagwant Singh on whoso death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadl. Major Els 
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HigiilieBS KaiB'Ud'Daula Sipabdar-ul-Mulk Sa« 
ramad Itajhat Hind Mabarajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Hahamj Kana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Bttar Jang Jal Beo, K.0.8J., K.o.r.o., 
the present rular» is the second son of Mahara j 
Uana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
i’ebruary 1893» On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh His Highness succeed* 
ed to the gadi on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Dchra Dun, His Highness Wont 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913. 

By clan and family the Maharaj Kana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur. His mother was the 
second sister of late Bhahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Kanjit 
Singh of I^hore. His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhind State. 

Karauli State* — State in Rajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Rajputana States Agency, lying between 
26* and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the 'State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(3dndhla*s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpui. 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler— His Highness Mabarajadhiraj Maha- 
raja Sir Shorn Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukiii 
Chandra Bhal, Chief Member, State ('ouncil, 
Bao Saheb Pandit Shankcr jNath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section, 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of tlte Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1625. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lleut.-Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, o.c.s.1., o.o.i.s., Q.B.E., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers lu 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Hath, m.a«, and Major-General Onkarsingh, 
O.I.E. The most important event of his 
rule has been Hie restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 53 
lakhs : Expenditure 48 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate tracts 
in the south-east of Rajputana. The ruling familj 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs. The last 
ruler was deposed for niisgovernment in 1896, 
part of the State was reassigned to Kotah, and 
Kunwar Bhawani Singh, son of Thakur Hihatra, 
salji of Patehpur, was selected by Government 
to be the Ruler of the new State. He was born 
ia 1874 and was created a K.c.B.i. In 1908. He 
Is assisted in administration by a' Cabinet, has 
established many useful institutions, and has 
done much to extend odnoation In the State. 
Revenue 8 lakhs. 


Tha Bikaner State in point of area Is the 
7th largest of all the Indian States and the se- 
cond largest in Rajputana. The -popaiatlon 
of the State is 659,686 of whom 84 per cent, 
are Hindus, 11 percent. Monommadans and 1*6 
percent, Jains. The Capital City of Bikaner, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
69,410, is the 3rd City in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whUst the remainder is for 
the most ]iart sandy and undulating. Tim 
average rainfall is about 12 inches. The water 
level over most of the State Is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Riithore clan of Rajputs, and the State was foun- 
ded in 1465 A.D. by Kao Bikaji, son of Kao 
Jodhaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
lum bolit the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive tlie title of Rajali, 
was ** one of Akbar's most distingnisdied Gene- 
rals '* and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built In 1693. The title 
of Maharajaii was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 In re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maliarajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
to co-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehml of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
from the adjoining Sirsa TehsU in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler, Major-General HisHighness 
Maiiaraladhlraj Raj Rajeshwar Narendra Shlro- 
maiii Maharaja Sri Sir Ganga Singhji Baliadur, 
a.O.S.1., U.O.I.K., G.C.V.O., O.B.E., K.C.B., A.1>.0., 
is the 21&t of a long lino of distinguished 
r ulers renowned for their bravery and states- 
manship. He was born on tlio 3rd October 
1880. and assumed full ruling powers in Decem- 
ber, 1898. He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
i-Uind Medal for the active part he took In re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the Cliina War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand othis famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K.o.i.E. The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as * Ganga Ri&ala,* wliose 
sauclioncd strength is 466 strong, an Infantry 
Regiment 443 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry 
342 strong, including Body Guard, a Battery 
of Artillery (6 guns), and Camel Battery 60. 
At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914, His 
HighiK'ss immediately placed the services of 
himself and his State forces and all the resour- 
ces ot the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Majesty the Klng-Fimperot, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
wlilch l)eeaiuo iiumrporated in the Camel Corps 
in tile field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine. An extra foree was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 3014 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz., Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mention^ in despatches both 
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in ISgypt and Fraooe. His Highness atsp played 
a very consplcums political part during the pp- 
rlod of the War wlM*n ho went twice to Karoiw 
as the Bepresentative of tho Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
])eria War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace CJonforcnce 
whore he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) wldlst the permanent local salute of the 
State Is also 10. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

Uh Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by the State Council consisting 
of 5 Ministerg under a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manublial K. 
Mehta, Kt., o.s.i., M.A.. LL.B., formerly the 
Dowau of the Baroaa State. A Legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 18 oat of whom are elected 
Members, and which meets twice a year. 

Hie revenues of tlie State are over ninety 
lakhs of rupees and the State owns a large Hall- 
way system, the total mileage being 619*15. 
Several projects for its extension are under con- 
templation, including the new scheme of rail- 
way line connecting Delhi with Sindh and run- 
ning through tile Bikaner and Jaisalmero States. 
At present there is practically no irrigation In 
the State, the crops depending wholly on the 
scanty rainfall; but the Sutlej Oanm Project 
which is now under construction will irrigate 
iiniiually 620,000 acres in the north and help 
to protect the State against the serious famines 
from whicli it has suffered In the past. Even 
larger expectations are held out from the Bhakra 
Dam l*ro3»H3t from which it is hoped that the 
remaining level lands in the north of the State 
will be irrigated. A coal mine is worked at 
Palana, 14 miles south from tho Capital. 

Alwar State Ib a hilly tract of land in the 
East of Uajputana. Its Kulers belong to the 
Lalawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias, Solar 
Dynasty. This ruling family is descended from 

CENTRAL IN 

Central India Agency is tlie name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian States 
grouped together under the supervision of the 
i'olitical Officer who is dcsl^ated tho Agent to 
the Oovernor-Qonoral In Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract 
lying in two sections, tho Eastern comprising 
fiundelkhand and Baghelkliand Agencies 
between 22®--38' and 2fi®-^9' North and 78®-10" 
and 83®-0' East and the Western consisting 
of the Bhopal and Southern States and Malwa 
Agencies between 21®-22' and 24®''47' North 
and 74^-0' and 78O-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansi and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State divide the Agency into two sections. 
The total area covered is 51,531*3 square miles 
and the population (1921) amounts to 59,97,023. 
The great m^ority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute Statefs of which the lollow- 
ipg 10 have direct treaty engagements with 


Baja Udal Kajraajl, who was the coming 
ancestor of both Alwar end Jaipur. The Stifto 
was founded by Fratab Singh, who before hi^ 
death in 1791 had secured possession of largo 
territories. His successor sent a force to 6o*A 
operate with Lord Lake in tho war of 1803 and 
an alliance was ooncludcd with him in that year. 
Disputes about sucoesslous mark the history 
of the State during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. The present chief, H. H. 
Veerendra Sliiroinani Dev Col. Sliri Sewai 
Maharaja Sir Jey Singhji Bahadur, o.o.i.E., 
who was born in 1882, succeeded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powers 
ill 1903. He carries on the administration 
with the assistance of five Ministers, Members 
of His Highness* Council and various heads 
of departments. The normal revenue and ex- 
l>endiinre are about lU, 65lakh8 a year. The 
State besides maintalfiisig other forces, maintains 
also the Imperial S^ice Troops whi6h His 
Highness the late Mahaiaja was the first prince 
in Eajpntana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire. Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana at the time of tlie Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The cap||;al 1 b 
A lwar on tne Rajputaua-Malwa RailwaS^, 98 
miles west of Delhi. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Qovtmor-Qeneral — The Hon. Mr. L, 
W. lEtejmoIds o.s.i . o i.E., m.c. 

Udaipuk. 

JUddent — Lieut. D. M. Field. 

Jaipur. 

Lieut.-Col. C. H, Gabriel, CtV«6. 

Eastern Rajputana States. 

Political Agewf— Licut.-Col. H. R. N. Pritchard 
0,B.R. 

Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — Lt.-CoL C. H, Gabriel, c.v.o. (Offg). 

Haraoti and Tone. 

Political Agent— Lt. -Col. It. .1 Macnabb. 

Southern Rajputana States. 
Political Agent — Lt. D. M. Field. 

ilA AGENCY. 

the British Government: — Indore, Bhopal, 
Ri^wa, Orchlia, Datia, Dhar, Dowas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baonl which are Muhammedan. Besi- 
des these there are 56 Minor States and Guarah- 
teed Estates. Excluding the Indore State and 
tho Hirapur and lAlgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes; — Bhcmal Agency, 8 States 
and Estates (priiic^l Stote Bhopal); Ba^el- 
khand Agency, 12 States and Estates (principal 
State Kewa); Bundelkhand Agency, 22 States 
and Estates (principal State Orchha); Southern 
States and Malwa Agency, 41 States and Estates 
(principal States Dhar, Dewas Senior Branch, 
Dewas Junior Branch, Jaora and Ratlam). 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, ** Central India West com- 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central India 
East comprls)ti|; the former low-lying area an^ 
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the Eaetern hilly tracts/* The billy trc^cts He 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras. 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there^ the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the differeut States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above 


Name. j 

Area in I 
square 
miles. \ 

Population. 

jRevenue 

Indore 

0,510 

11,51,508 

6,02,448 

T®is 

Ba. 

124 

Bhopal 

6,902 

62 

Rewa . . . . ' 

13,000 

14,01,524 

CO 

Orchha 

2,070 

2,84,048 

10 

Datia .. 

911 

1,48,650 

19 

Dhar .. 

1,777 

2,30,333 

16 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 

449 

77,005 

0 

Dewas, Junior 
Branch 

410 

66,098 

6 

Samthar 

180 

33,216 

3 

Jaora . . 

601 

85.778 

12 


Gwalior* — The house of Scindia traces Its t 
descent to a family of which one branch held the 1 
hereditary post of patel in a village near Satara. 
The head of the family received a patent of rank 
from Anrangzebe. The foemder of the Gwalior 
House was Ranojl Scindia who held a 
military rank under the Peshwa Baji Rao. 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar, 
Holker and Soindia, empowering them to levy 
‘"Chauth” and “Sardesmukhl’* and retain half 
the amount for payment to their troops. In 
1736 Ranoji Scindia accompanied Baji Rao to 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin- 
guished themselves in military exploits. Ranoji 
Axed his headquarters at the ancient city oi 
Ujjain, which for the time became the Capital oi 
the Scindia dominions. During the time of 
MahadjiSoindifland Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa- 
lior played an important part in taping the 
history of India. Despite the partial reverse 
wiUchMahadji Scindia’s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British in 1780, reverses which Icjd 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782), Scindia's power 
remained unbroken. For the first time he was 
now recognized by thp British as an independ- 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Peshwa 
In 1700 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indulging ambitious hopes 
he fell a prey to fever which ended his remark- 
able career on 12th February, 1794. Himself a 
military genius, Mahadjl Scindia's armies reach- 
ed the zenith of their glory under the disciplin- 
ed training of the celebrated French adventuior— 
De Boigne. Mahadjl was succeeded by his grand- 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose service Perron, a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part. The strength of Scindia's Army 
was, however, considerably weakened by the 
reverses, sustained at Ahmednagar, Assaye, 
Asirgarh and Laswari. Danlat Rao Scindia died 
in 1827. TUI his death he remained in nndis« 
puted possession of almost all the territory 
which belongsd to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Oankoji Rao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On bis 
demise In 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into coUision with 
the British forces at Maharajpore and Pannihar. 

Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiaji Rao, 
whose adherence to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops do- 
sortod him, was unshakable. In 1 861 he was cre- 
ated a Knight Grand Ck>mmander of the Most Ex- 
alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
made a Councillor of the Empress. Subsequ- 
ently ho received other titles and entered into 
I treaties of mutual exchange of torritories with the 
British Government. He died on the 20tli June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Liouienant- 
General H. H. Maharaja Sir Madho Rao Scindia, 
Alljah Bahadur, Q.o.v.o., G.0.8.1., g.b.e., A.D.C. 
to the King. He succeeded in 1886 and obtained 
powers In 1804. In 1001 he went to Oiina daring 
the war; he held the rank of honorary Lieuten- 
ant Grnrral of the British Army and the hono- 
rary degrees of LL.D., Cambridge, and P-O.!., 
Ovon. He was also a Donat of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England. He died in 
June 1025 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewajirao Scindia in September 102'> during 
whose minority the administration of the State 
will be carried on by a CouncU of Regency. 

The ruler ot the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns. The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India. 

The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the G.l.P, Railway and two branches run from 
Biiopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran. The 
Gwalior Light Railway runs for 250 miles from 
Gwalior to Bhind, from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpiiri. The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which is done all over the 
State ; fine muslins made at Chandeil, leather 
work, etc. The State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Infantry and a transport 
corps. Lashkar, the capital city, is two miles 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior. Annual income about 2 croros and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs. 

Indore. — ^The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Maihar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693. His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests. When the Maratha power was 
weakened at the battle of Panlpat in 1761, 
Maihar Rao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Deccan to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander. He was 
succeeded by his grandson. On his death with- 
out issue his mother Ahilya Bai became the 
Ruler and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler. She was succeeded by Tukojl 
Holkar who indeed had been associated with her 
to carry the Military administration and had 
in the course of it, distinguished himself in va- 
rious battles. Tukojl was succeeded by Kashi- 
rao, who was supplanted by Jeswant Rao, his 
step brother, a person of remarkable daring and 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part. The brilli- 
ant success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
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agalmst the oombiaed armies of Peshwa and 
Hcindin made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
pendence of Holkar State. During 1804*5 he had 
a protracted war with the British, closed by a 
Treaty which recognised tlie independence of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territorifH and rights, .laswant Kao showed 
signs of insanity from 180ft onwards and sne- 
Gumlicd to that malady in 1811, when he was 
succeeded by his minor son Malhar Kao IT. 
l>uring the Kegeiicy which followed, the power 
of the State was weakened by various causes, 
the most important of which was the refractory 
conduct of the Military Commanders. On the 
outbreak of the war between the English and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of these commanders, with 
a part of the army, rebelled against the authority 
of the State and were disposed to befriend the 
Peshwa, while the Kegont, mother and h(>r Minis- 
ters wore for friendship with the British. There 
was a battle between the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Ilolkar Army which 
culminated in the latter's defeat. Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive terri- 
tories and rights over the Kajput Princes to the 
British, hut the Internal sovereignty remained 
unaffected. The Treaty of J 818 which embodied 
tliesft provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Government and the State. 

Malhar Kao was well served by his able Mi- 
nister Tatya ,Tog. He died a premature death 
in 1833. Then tollowed the weak admiriihtra- 
tlon of ilari Kao and his son. In 1844 Tnkoji 
llao 11 ascended the throne ; but as hit was a 
minor, the administration was curried on by 
a Kegency which was fortunate in iiaving Sir Ko- 
bert Hamilton, tlie Kesident as its Advi^r. The 
prosperity of the State revived a great deal 
during this administration and the progress was 
maintained after the Maharaja assumed powers 
in 1852, It was interrupted by the outbreak 
of Mutiny in 1857 In British India. This wave 
of disaffection did not leave some of the State 
troops untouched. The Maharaja with his 
adherents and the remaining troops remained 
however stauncli to the British and gave every 
possible assistance to the British authorities at 
Indore, Mhow and other places, which was re- 
cognised by the British Government. The 
Maharaja died In 1886 after having ctfccted va- 
rious reforms in the administration and ra&ed 
the position of the State to a high degree of 
prosperity and honour. He was succeeded by 
Shivaji Kao who reigned for 16 years and will 
be specially remembered for his beneffclent 
measures In matters of education, sanitation, 
medical relief and abolition of transit duties. 
Tnkoji Kao III, la-Maharaja, succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor. The Regency Adrain- 
Htration continued till 1911 and it deserves 
credit for a number of reforms effected in all 
the branches of administration. The policy 
of the Kegency was maintained by the Maharaja, 
and since his assumption of powers the State 
has advanced in education in general including 
female education, commerce and industrial 
developments, municipal franchise and other 
representative institutions. This prosperity 
is specially reflected in the Indore city, the jiopn- 
lation of whicli has risen by forty per cent. 
The city lias a first grade college, 3 High Schools 
and X Sauskrit College, with a number of other 


Medical and educational institutions Anlnatl 
tute of Plant Industry for the improvement i9f 
cotton is located at Indore, It has also 9 Sidn* 
ning and Weaving MlUt. 

During the War of 1914 the State placed 
all its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government. Its troops took pan in the va- 
rious theatres of war and the contribution of 
the State towards the War and Charitable Funds 
iu money was 41 lakhs and its subserlptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Ks. 82 lakhs, 
while the contributions from the Indore people 
amounted to over one crore. This assistance 
received the recognition of the British Govern- 
ment. In tlie administration His Highness is 
assisted by his Prime Minister and a Council. The 
State Army consists of;abcmt over 8,200 officers 
and men. The State is traversed by the Holkar 
State Railway, the principal Station of which 
U Indore, K. M. Railway and B. B. & 0. 1. Rail- 
way and the U. B. Section of the G. I. P. Rail- 
way. Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 
miles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State. The reforms introduced were the 
(‘stablishmcnt of State Savings Banks, Scheme 
of Life Insurance for State Officials, establish- 
ment of a Legislative Committee oouf^ing of 
seven elected Members out of a total of nine 
Members, introduction of the Scheme of Com- 
pulsory rrlmaxy Education in the City of In- 
dore, and measures for expansion of education 
in the mofussil. 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Kao HI abdi- 
cated in favour of his son. The present Maharaja 
Yeshwant Kao Holkar (a minor) was born on 
6th September 1908. He received h^s educa- 
tion in England from 1920-23 and has again 
proceeded to Oxford for higher education. He 
married a daughter of the Junior Chief of Kagal 
(Kolhapur) in February 1924. The Maharaja 
being minor, the administration is conducted 
by the Cabinet and the Prime Minister in accord- 
ance witli the existing rules and practice under 
the supervision of and with the advice of the 
Hon*blo the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Central India. 

The chi-f imports arc cloth, machinery, sugar, 
salt and kerosine oil. The total imports in 1927, 
amounted to lls. 2,04,24,081. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco and 
cereals The total exports in 1927' amounted to 
lls.' 90,91 .301 ; while the total production from 
Giiiulug Factories was valued at Ks. 2,45,37,949. 

Cloth manufactured at the local mills Is valued 
at nearly two crores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one exore. 

Cotton excise duty at 3| per cent. Qd valorem 
has been abolished from 1st May 1020 and an 
industrial tax Is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date at the rate of 1| anna per rupee 
on all incomes upto Ks. 50,b00, and 2| annas 
IMsr rupee on all incomes above Ks. 50,000. 

The area of thoStateisO, 5 20 square miles with a 
revenue of about one crore and thirty eight lakhs. 

Bhopal.-^Xhe principal Mussalman State in 
Oeutraf India ranks next in importanoe to 
Hyderabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammed Khan, a Tlrah Afghan* He was 
granted a Sami of Bairaaia and Kazirabad 
PurganaB in reeognitlon oi his meritorious 
servjoes to the Emperor of Delhj. With the * 
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distntogTAtton of the Mogul Empire Bhopal State 
developed into an independent State. Tn the 
early part of the Iftth century, the ^awah 
suceossfully withstood tlie inroads of Sclndia 
and Bhonsla and by the agreement of 1817 
Bhojpal undertook to assipf the British wiib a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
rindari banda. 

The pTQscnt ruler Of th^ State, His Highness 
Sikandor Saulat Nawab Iftikharul-Mulk, 
Mohammed Haiuidiillah Khan Bahadur, b.a.., 
C.S.I., O.V.O., succeeded his mother, Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum, on her 
abdication in May 1026. Having ably con* 
ducted the administration of the State for 
nearly ten years as Chief Secretary and after- 
wards as Member for Klnanc^^ and Law and 
Justice Departments, His Hlghiu'ss Is per- 
sonaliy eonveraant with oaeh and every detail 
of the administration. 

The names of Members of His Highness’ 
State Council are given below in order of 
precedence. 

All Martabai, Sir Oswald Vivian I iosanq net, 
K.C.8.I., l.r.s., Pn'sldent ot the State 

(Joimcil, and Member, H(‘\enue Department. 

All Martabat, Bal Bahadur Baja Oiulh Narahi 
Blsarya, u.a., Meiuhor for Finnuee, Law and 
Justice and BubHc Works Depart nuuit*^. 

Ali Martabat Nasinil Mulk Mcmlvi SjtMl 
Leakat All, m.a., pl.u., Member, BobKari Khas, 

Ali Martabat Dr, Sabebzaria Saee«iu7.zatar 
Khan, M.u.. ch. n (Edin.^ dim.. (Liverpool), 
Member foi J’ublic Health and Kdiuatioii 
Department. 

All Martabat Colone H f. S. Ward, r i.K , 
o.B E., Member in chaige ot the Army 
Department . 

Member, Polilical Department —Vacant. 

For the present the Political Department L 
under His Highnes.s’ direct control. 

The Secret ar>-in-eharg»‘ of the Department is 
A)i-Qadar, Kazi Ali Haidar Abbusi. 

Along with other troops, the State maintains 
one full strength Pioneer Battalion. The 
Capital, Bhopal City, situated on the Northern 
hank of an extensive lake, is the junction tor 
the Bhopal-Djjain Section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Hallway, 

tt€wa . — This state lies in the BaghelKhand 
Agency, apd falls into two natural divisions sepa* 
rated by the scarp of the Kaimur range. The 
area is 13,000 sq. miles with a population of 
14 lakhs* Its Chiefs are Baghel Bajputs des- 
cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, In 1812, a body of Pindarics raided 
Mirzapur from Bewa territory and the Prince, 
who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Bows 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been seizt'd 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Bewa 
Chief, The present chief is H. H. Bandhawesh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab Singh ji Bahadur, K.c.s. 1 ., 
who was born in 1903. He was married in 1910 
to the sister of His Uifdiness the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur. Upon the death of his father 
OqU 9 . 9 . Maharaja Sir Venkat Baman 


Singh Bahadur, on 80th October, 1918, H. H. 
Bandhawesh Maharaja Oulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gaddl on Slat October, 
as a minor. During the period of minority the 
81 arc was adrninisrered by a Council of Begency 
with H. B . Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singli Bahadur 
Col mi 1, K.C.8.I.. E.O.V.O., A.D.o., of Butlam as 
Begeut. II. H. Bandhawesh Maharaja Gulab 
Singh Bahadur attained majority in 1922 
and was invested with full ruling power 
on 31st October 1922, by H. E. the 
Viceroy and the administration of the 
State is now carried on by him with tlrn 
aid of four Commissioners. His Highness has 
got a son and heir named Maharaj Kumar 
Martand Singhii. born on 15th March 1923. 

His HlglmosR* second marriage with the 
(Lmghterof H. H. Maharaja of KiHheiigarh was 
pertormed on the 18th February 1925. 

Dhar. — This State, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes Its name 
from the old citv of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paramara Bajputs, wlio ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to tho thirteenth 
century and from whom the present chiefs of 
Dhar — Powar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Chief of Dhar, Anand Bao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Ontral India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa. Tlie 
state came into treaty relations with the British 
Govermni lit in virtue of tlie tri'aty of 1H19. 
I.t,-Colonpl H. H. the Maharaja Sir UdajlBao 
I’owar, Sahib Bahadur. K.o s f , K.o.V.O., K.B.F , 
(lied on SOtli July 1026 and tln' government ol 
the stab' is carried on by a Council with H . H . 
the Maharaiii Saliiha as Pri‘8i(t( nt. 1’Iiere are 11 
Feudatories and 9 Bhurnias of whom 33 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government, The 
average evpenditure Is about 18 lakhs. Bao 
Bahadur K, Nadkar is Dowan of the State 
and ViOA-Pri'sident of the Council, The present 
Biller His Highness Maharaja Anand Bao Piiar 
.Sahib Bahadur is a minor 


Jaora State* — This State is in the Malwa 
Political Agency covering an area of about 
601 square miles .with a total population of 
s.'i.Sl?, and has Its headquarti'rs at Jaora 
town. Tho Chiefs of Jaora claim descent 
from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of the 
1'ajlk Khol, from Swat, who came to India 
to acquire wealth. The first Nawab was 
Ghafur Khan w’ho obtained the State about 
tho year 1808. The prcsimt chietis JA •vColoncl 
H. H. Fakhrud-Daulnh Nawab Sir Mohammad 
fftikhar Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur Saulat -e- 
Jang, K.c I E., v^dio was born in 1883 and i.s an 
Honorary Lt.-Colouel in the Indian Army. 


In the administration of the State HLs Highness 
IS assisted by a Council oointituted as under : — 
President His Higliness the Nawah Salilb, 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohd. 
Serfraz All Khun, Chief Secret arv : Mendfers:—- 
(1) Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohd. Hher Ail 
Khan, Military Secretary, (2) Sahibzada 
Mohd. Saldar Ah Khan, Private Sceratary, 
(3) Miinshi Bam Daval, Financial Seei'ctafy, 
(t) Mimshl Mohd. Mian Jan Khan, Senior 
Member, Bevenue Board. 



The Indian States— Bhutan. 


A t’hicf Colirt with a Chief JuRtieo and two 
PUistio Judges and a Jiovonuo Board with two 
nieiuhei*8 have also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest 
in Malwa, being mainly of the best bbick variety 
l)earing excellent, crops of wheat, cotton and 
poppy. The average annual revenue is 
its, 11,67,000. 

Butlam — ^l8 the premier Eajput State in the 
Malwa Agency, It covers an area of 87l square 
miles, inclnding that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kuriialgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Butlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Baja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Baia Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Kulcrof Butlam is the religious head of the 
Bajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. Tlie 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Butlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.o.S.l., K.o.V.o. A.b.o., to U. B. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1916 to 1918, 
v'as mentioned in despatches and received 
the Criox d’Oflliciers de legion d’llonneur. 
Salute : 1.3 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan — Rai Bahadur B. N. ZuishI, B.a., 
Ui.B. 

Datia State.— The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, arc liiindela Rajputs of 
tile Orchha house*. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan B:io 
ill 1626, this was extended by conquest and i 
by grants from the Delhi cinptjrors. Tlio present 
Killer Major His Highness Maharaja Lokt'ndra 
Sir Govind Slnh Ju Deo Bahadur, K.c.s.i., 1918, 
who was bora in 1880 and suece.cded in 1907, 
married 1902, enjoys a .salute of 15 guns. He 
placed all his resources and his personal services 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government dur- 
ing tlie Great War and cstabllrlied a War Hos- 
pital at Datia. He Jtt a progressive Hulot and 
has created a J.egi8]ative Council and intro- 
dueed many useful and important reforms in his 
State. He is a Vice-President of 8t. John' 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Bed Cross 
Society and has recently olfered to the Imperial 
<>ity of Delhi the life sizo marble statue of 
iiord Beading, the late Viceroy. His Highness is 
a famous big game shot and has shot more than 
108 tigers. The Heir Apparent Baja Bahadur 
Balbhadra Singh, born 1907, has married a 
daughter of the Maharaja Bahadur of Balram- 
pur and is a very promising prince. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundpla Jlajputs claiming to be descendants of j 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an Indepi'iuient State In 1 048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with the Briljsli by the 
treaty made in 1812, Tlic present ruler 
»s His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, o.c.s. 1 . 
O.O.I.B., who was born in 1854. He has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i- 
raJhai-Bundelkhand Maliarajja Mahendra Sawai 
Bahadur. The present chief enjoys a Salute 
of 1 7 guns. The State has a population of about 
.130,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 


capital is Tlkamgarb> 36 miles from tialitpur Sta- 
tion, on the G.T.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallen into decay but is a place af 
Interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were ereot^ by MaharaJ Bir 
Singh Dob, the most famous ruler of the State 
(1605-1627). 

OWAUOB. 

Hesidenf— Lt.-Col. J. W. Heale, O.B.E* 

Bhopal. 

Pi^Uical AflienI— Lt.*0ol. D. G.Wilsort. 

Bundelkhand. 

Political Agent — K. W. Fltzo (Offgj. 

Baohelkhand. 

Political Agent — K. S, Fitze. 

Sikkim. 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
cast and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singalila and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On tile Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kiuchinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya Ln. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Rajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
(he end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, tlie British 
turnied an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja grantt^d the site of Darjeeling to the British 
and received Bs. 12,000 annually in lien of it. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
12,818 square miles, and the population 81,721, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and nee. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1004 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, wht'rc a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased In 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly A number of good road s have been 
constructed in reci»nt years. The present ruler, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914. 
Uis Highness was Invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a O.I.B. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
tho Ist January 1918 andK.o.iE. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Rs. 6,73,970 

P(Aitijcal Officer in iSftitjtffn :--Lt.-Col. F. M. 
Bailey, uxe. 
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Bhutan. 

31iatoii extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles eart and west along the southern 
slopes of tho central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 800,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tok'pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when tho Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Cooch Bjhar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a numlvjr of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compoHed to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duar? 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State’s relations with tho 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 
ment in consideration of tho cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
allowance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by whicli the Bhuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the British Government in regard 
to its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration ot Bhutan. 
On tho occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Ifot only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through tliolr country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, tho Tongsa Peiilop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For those iserviccs ho was made 
a K.c.i.B., and he has since entertained the BrL 
tlsh Agent hospitably at his capital. Tht 
ruler is now known as H.H. tho Maharaja of 
Bhutan, 81r Bggen Wangchuk, K.C.8.I., K.r.i.ii. 
At the head of tiio Bhutan Governmetii, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Bhapting licnipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Beb or Depa liaja, the 
temporal ruler. Tho Bliarma itaja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higlicr 
than the ordinary incarnat ions in Tibet, of whicli 
there arc several hundreds. On the death of a 
Bharina Kaja a year or two is allowed to elapses 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Chojc, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the oliief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefs. 
They are of no military value. 

Nepal. 

The kingdom of Nepal is a narrow tract of 
country extending for about 520 miles along tbc 
southern slope of the central axis of the Hima- 
layas. It has an area of about 56,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 5,580,000, 
chieffy Hindus. The greater part of the country 
is mountainous, tlio lower slopes being culti- 
vated. Above these is a rugged broken wall of 
rock leading up to the chain of snow-clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Everest (29,002 feet) 


and others of slightly less altitude. The country 
before the Gurkha occupation was split up 
into several small kingdoms under Newar 
kings. The Gurkhas under Frithvi Narayan 
Bh^i overran and conquered the different 
kingioms of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
1 8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of the 
Hana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Eana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right tc 
the ollico of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by tho descendants of the 
liana fanriily, In 1850 Juug Bahadur paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Cliief to leave India and to become acquaintinl 
’ with the power and resources of the British 
nation. Tho relations of Nepal with the Govern- 
ment of India arc regulated by the treaty of 
I 1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- 
presentative ot the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
treaty Nepal maintains a Itopresentative at Belli i 
and her treaty relations with Tibet allow her 
I to keep a Eosldcnt at Lhasa of her own. 
Her relation with CThina is of a friendly 
nature. Ever since tho conclusion of tho 
I treaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been maln- 
I tained and during the rule of the present Prime 
' Minister it has been at its height as is evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help in men and money 
I which has been given and which was apprccia- 
I tivcly mentioned in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and by Mr. Asquith in his Guildhall speech 
' in 1916. The message from His Majesty the 
1 King Emyjeror to tlie Nepalese Prime Minister 
I sent on tho termination of hostilities and pub- 
lished at the time as also the Viceroy’s valodlc- 
1 tory address to the Nepalese contingent on the 
eve of tlieir return homo after having laudably 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable help 
renderc'd by Nepal during the four and a half 
years of war. To further strengthen and 
cement the bonds of frieiidbhip that have 
subsisted 80 long between tho two countries, 

1 tha present Prime Minister, Marshal and Sup- 
I nune Commander-In-Chief, signed a new Troaty- 
I of friendship concluded between the Govern- 
ments of Nepal and Great Britain on the 21st 
Docomber 1923. 

From tho foregoing account of the history of 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government ot 
the counti’y has generally been in the hands ol 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of dung 
Bahadur this system of government Las been 
clearly laid down and denned. The sovereign 
or Maharajadhirafa, as he is called, is but a 
dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during tho Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana Bir 
Biluam Jung Baliadur Shan Bahadur Shum Bhere 
Jung Beva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja. 
Next to liiin comes the Commander-in-chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 

The present Minister at the head of affairs of 
Nepal is Maiiaraja Chandra Shum Shore Jung 
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Bahadur Raua, <ai.o.K.o.»a.o.7.o., 

D.O.L.» Han. Genlo JBritlsh Army ; Hon. ^ CSol., 
FourUi ' ■ 

Wang- 
sation) 

Prime 

mandcr-in*Cliief, Nopal, June 1901. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops in 
the low lands. Mineral wealth is supposed to l»e 
groat, but, like other sources of revenue, has not 
been developed. Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
lias already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular trafBc 
from Baxau] to Bhimphedi — the base of a steep 
ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital 


i Gurkhas ; Thong-Mn-nmma-A^oiMing- 

;^Grand Sffieler de la toglon d’Honneur, 
MInist<‘r, Marshal and the Supremo Coin- 


proper coyering adlstanee of 14 miles. A light 
railway from Amiekbgung covering a dhtancS 
of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
the B. N. W. By. at Eaxaul also has 
been constructed and upotiod for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
phone over this route connccCiim the capital 
with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Bakaul. The revenue Is about two crores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
U estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
111 it being ffiled by relations of the minister. 
The State is of considerable archeeologiral 
interest and many of the sites connected with 
scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
it by the remains of inscribed pillars. 

Dritidh Envoy — W. H. J. Wilkinson, O.I.E. 
c.v.a. 


NOBTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provinces are Amb, Ohitral, Dir 
and Phulera. The total area Is about 
7,704 square miles and the population, mainly 
Mahomedan, is 1,622,094. The average annual 
revenue of the first three is about Bs. 4,65,000, 
that of Phulera Is unknown. 

Amb.— Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Ohitral. — Buns from Dir to the south of 
the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,500 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establisli- 
raent of a political agency in Gilglt, the ruler 
of Ohitral received an annual suUly from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on cjndltion that the ruler, 
Amaro-ul'Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government In all matters connected with 
loieign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The eldest son Nlzam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 


dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the Infidels and 
the Agent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Ohitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to bo despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 

The three valleys of which the State consists 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K o.x k., the Mehtar of Ohitral, 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dip. — The territories of this State, about 
1,000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
io the junction ol the former river with the 
BajaiirBud. TheNawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
fietty chiefs of the elans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusuf zal Pathans, the old non-Pat han inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as th.# 
Bashkar. 

Polidral Ayenf for Dift Swat and Chitral 


C. Latimer, i.r.?. 

STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Madras Presidency includes 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,643 square 
miles. Of these, the states of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties. 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
< ailed the Tondlman. Banganapalle and Sandur 
two netty States, of which the first Is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts 



Area 


Estimated 

Gross 

Name. 

sq. 

Popula- 

Revenue 


miles. 

tion. 

in lakhs 

— _ 



of rupees 

i ravancore . . 

7,025 

4,006,062 

979,019 

238*54 

< ochin 

1,41711 

76*59 

1 udukottai . . 

1,179 1 

426,813 

1-2*61 

1 «niganapaUe * 

265 

36,692 

8*58 

Sdndur 

167 

11,684 

1*42 


Thcne States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist, 
1928. 

Travancore.— This State, which has an arefi 
of 7,624*84 square miles and a population of 
4,006.002 with a re>eaue ofBs. 238*54 lakhs 
occupies the south-west portion of the 
Indian Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle 
with its apex at Cape Comorin. The 
, early history of Travancore is in great 
iPart traditional; but there is little doubt 
that H. H. the Maharaja is the represen- 
tative of the Chera dynasty, one of the three 
great Hindu dynasties which exercised sovere- 
ignty at one time in Southern India, nic 
petty chiefs, who had subsequently set up as 
Independent rulers within the State, were all 
subdued, and the whole oounto^, included 
within its present boundaries, was coni^idatcd 
and brought under one rule, by the Maharaja 
Maxthanda Varma (1729-58). The Kngllsh 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
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of Tdvandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. Jn the ware in which the iElast India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne* 
veUy, in the middle of the 18th centurs^ the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore ^as reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was aoooidingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the Bast India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in* 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
oore from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 

H. H. the Maharaja (5. November 1912) 
ascended the masnad in September 1924 
During the minority the State is ruled by Her 
Highness Maharani Sctu Lakbhnii Bai, aunt 
of the Maharnja. as Begeni on his be halt. The 
work of legislation is entrusted to a Council 
brought into existence in 1888 and as last recon- 
stituted inl921,hkB a majority of non-official 
elected members. The Council is Invented 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 
moving resolutions and asking questions includ- 
ing supplementary questions. Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality uith 
men in the matter of both franehise 
and membership. Thiels the largest measure 
of constitutional reform introduced in an^ 
Indian State. A representative assembly 
known as the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly meets 
once a year. Its members wno are the elected 
representatives of the people arc given an 
opportunity to express direct to the Dewan 
their wants and wishes and their views regarding 
the Administrative measures adopted from time 
to time. Local Self-Goveinment on a small 
scale exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,473 men. 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter ut female Education 
the State has a leading place among Indian Statcb 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is rice, hut the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoanut. 
Other crops are pepper, arcca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Bubber and tea aie 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries. The State 
is well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, besides canals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts. One line of 
railway about one hundred miles in length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
railway linos are In contemplation. The 
capital is Trivandrum. 

AgMt to the OorernofGeneral — Lt.-Col. C. 0. 
C'tosthwaite, O.B.E. 

Dewjon— Maurice E. Watts, B.A., Bar-at-Law. 

Cochin.*— This State on the south-west coast of 
India is bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancore. 
Very little is known of its early history. Ao- 
cording to tradition, the Bajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheramon 


Perumal, who governed the whol6 country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Bulcr. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and in the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wdrs 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Bajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Baja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zaino- 
nn of Calicut, who was expelled with che assis- 
tance of the Baja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder Ali, to whem 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Sultan. A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Baja and the 
East India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories whieh were then 
in tile possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Baja Sri Sir Bama Varmah, 
a.o.B.T., a.o.i.E., who was bom in 1 852, and who 
ascended the Masnad In 1895, having abdicated 
111 Dcc<‘mber, 1914. His Highness Sri Sir 
Kama Varmah, g.o.i.e., who was born on 6th 
October, 1858, succeeled to the throne and was 
duly installed as Baja on the 2tst .Tanuary 1915. 
The administration is conducted under the 
control of tlie Maharaja whoso chief Minister 
and Exemtlvo Officer is the Dewan, Bao 
Bahadur T. 8. Naraynna Iyer, M.A., b.K The 
forests of Cochin form one of its most valu- 
able assets. They abound in teak, ebony, 
blackwood, and other valuable trees. Bice 
forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuis are 
largely raised in tlie sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-waters are 
good, and the State owns a line ot railway from 
Shoranore to Emakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 32 officers and 330 men. 

Agent to the Gmeinor~Qc net al — Lt -Col. C. G. 
CrosthMaite, O.b.K. 

Pudukkottai.*— This State is hounded on the 
north and west by I'richinopoly, on the south 
by Bamnod and on the cast by Tanjore. In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began diving the Carnatic wars. Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was On at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar All. His services were 
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rewaided by a grant of territory aubject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Itaja. Ills Highness 
f^ri Jhihadamba Has 8ir Marthancla Blialrava 
Tondiinan Btilmdur, G.o.LW., the Baja, died 
in Paris on SiHth May 1928 and the (Jadi 
is vacant at present. The various depart- 
ments are constituted on the British India 
model. The principal food crop is rice. Thi 
forests, which cover about one-seventh of the 
State, contain only small timber. There are no 
large industries. The State is well provldecl I 
with roads, but PuduUkottai is the only munici- 
pal town ic the State. 

Aqmt to the Governor-General— ht.-i^oh C. <J. 
Crobthwaite, C.u.lfi. 

Assistant Agent to the Govetnor-Oeneral — Kao 
Sahib K. K. (jloviiiduii. 

Banganapalle.'—This is a small State in twt» 
d(^taclied portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. Tiic control over ii 
was ceded to the Madras Hovernment by the 
JSiKara in 1800. The present ruler Is Kawab 
Mcer Paslc Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholara. Tlie Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no military force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

A(f< nt to the (hvernor-Genoul : — Lieut. -GoL C 
G. Crosthwalle, e ii k., 

Assistant Agent to the Governor •General llao 
Sahib K. K, Govhulau. 

Sandur. — The State is almost surrounded bj 
the iWstnet of Bellary, the Collector of which 
is the Assistant to the Governor* Gen era I's 
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Owing to the large number of States concern* 
ed and the interlacing ot their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government todiieet 
political relations with the Goveroniciit of India 
(Which was advocatrd in the Montagu- 
Chehnsford Ilei)Ort on the Constitutional Itc- 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage Of that 
process, however, was carried out In October, 
1924, when a now liesidcncy was created In 
direct relation with tlie Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Gutch and 
Palanpur Agencies under the Govcniment of 
Bombay. I 

Kesidciit of the First (lass and Agent to the 
Go\eriior- General in the States of Western 
India: — The Hou’blc Lt.-Col. H. S. Strong, 

♦Tudieial Coinniisslonor In the States of West- 
ern India : — It, S. Broumheld, I.C.S. 

Kathiawar • — Katidawar is the iMuiiustila 
lying lininediaf ely to the North of Gujarat in the 
Bombay PresideiU'y. Its extreme length ib 
aliout 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
105 miles, the area being 23,445 square inlleh. 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
Vrar» which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided Into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Bastern Kathia- 
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Agent. After the destruction of the Ampire 
of Vijayanagar in 1665 the State ggAie 
to be held by semi-independent chiefs under ibo 
nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapnr 
aud in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Pollgar of 
Bcdar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present llaja named Siddoji Eao of 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chief 
Sivaji ; they wore Senapathics of Sivaji. In 
Siva llao's time the State came under tlie Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs In perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of Baja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distini'tion. 'Pho present luler is 
Kaja Shrimant Ycbliwant Kao Anna Saheb 
Ghorpadc who is a uiiiior. 

Assistant Agent to the Governor-General '. — * 
Kuo Sahib K. K. F Go^indau. 

The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. I’eak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
interest. The hematitc^s found in it are pro-* 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feel in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey cr^tallinc hema- 
tite (specular iron) of Intense hardness. Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have albo been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 ovet 
223(000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. « 

Agent to the Governor-General Lieut. -Cob 
C. G Crobihwaitc, c.h.Ji. 
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I war Agencies, The Western Kathiawar Agency 
coinpiisea tiiellaJar and Smath Prants, while 
the Eabieni Kathiawar Agency Comprises the 
I Plants ol ,7halawad and Goiiclwad but in 
i wimh e\er ot tiiese two Agencies States with 
Milutes ot giiia* are situated, they are in direct 
politnal relations with the lion' blc the Agent 
to the (5o\ernor-Geiieral. Tlie history of the 
British eonneetu)]i with Kiiihiawar eoinment^es 
lioiu t’olonel Walker's settlement ol 1807. Jn 
1803. tho States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and altliouglt classes liave since 
been uholislj(‘(l, tlie vaiious junwiictiona still 
reiuaiiied graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch.~ Betore the creation in October 1924, 
ol the Western India Htates Vgeiiey, the relations 
ot the Cuteh Dnihar with the Bombay Ooveni- 
meut were condueti'd tlirough a Political Agent 
in charge of the Gut eh Agenc'y, with Head- 
quarters at Bliuj. Tiie I'liteii Agency and the 
appointnu'iit oi the Political Agent lia\e Rinec 
been aijolislu'd and tlu' 8tate ot Gulch is in direct 
relations with tlw Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governoi -General in the States of Western 
India. 

Banas Kantha Agency. '-TheBanas Kantha 
Agency is tlie name given to the area formerly 
known as the Palanpur Agency, in which wxre 
situated tiie two important States of Palanpur 
and Badhanpur, and a number of smaller States 


I 
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and Agency Thana«. The States of I'alanpnr nml 
Eadhanpur are now lu direct political relations 
with the Hoirble tho Agent to the (lovernor- 
General in the States of Western India while 
the Political Agent, Baiias Katitha Agency, with 
Head-qnarterfl at Palanpnr, is respousihle lor the 
remainder of tho late Palanpur Agency. 

Etmviia^ar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Jtuler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — ^Ranoji, Saranji and Shahji — are 
descended respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
• was formed between tho Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the chief of that State took pains to destroy the 
phratos which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between tho Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the Britirfi Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 8,581-8*0 as Peshkashl 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Jtma- 
gigSh. During the minority of His lliglinesb 
tho Minor Maharaja Krishna Kumarsinhji who 
succeeded to the gadi on the death of his father, 
Maharaja Sir Bhavsinliji, K.o.s.i., on 17th July 
1619, the administration of the State lias been 
entrusted to a Council of Administration. The 
Council consists of SirPrabhashankar D« Pattanl, 
S^o.i.£., as President, and Lieut .-Colojiel A . H. K. 
Mosse as Vice-President. Tho other meinl)er8 oi 
the Council arc Dewan Bahadur T. K. Trivedi and 
Mr. S. A. Gogliawala, M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-Iaw. 
One notewor^y feature in the administration 
is the complete separation of judicial from 
executive functions and the decentralisation of 
authority is another. The authority and 
powers of all tho Heads of Departments have 
been clearly defined, and each within his own 
sphere is independent of the others, being 
directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
Cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth, llie Bhavnagar State Railway 18 288 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
on an extensive trade as one of the principal 
markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 261 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1021) was 126,404 of whom 
86 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs* 91,24,677 and the average 
expenditure Rs. 83,11,480. 

Dliraiigadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,107 square miles exclu- 
sive of bho Dhrangadhra portion of tho Rann 
Of Kutch. The ruler of Dhrangadlira 
is the head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, 
originally called the MakVanac. This Rajput 
(^n is of great antiquity having mig- 
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rated to Kathiawar from tho North, esta- 
blishing itself first at Pairl Jn the 
Ahmedabad District, thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its present scat. Being 
the guardians of the North-Eastern marches 
of Kathiawar they had to Buffer repeatedly from 
the Hiiccessive inroads of the Mahomedans into 
that Peninsula, but after suffering the various 
vicissitudes of war they were confirmed in their 
possession of Halvad, its surrounding terri- 
tories and the salt-pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Firman issued by Emperor Aurangzeb. 
The Slates of Vankaiier, Linibdi, Wadhwan. 
Ctiuda, Say la and Than-Lakhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangadhra. His Highness Maliarana Shri 
Sir Ghanshyainsinhji, o.o.t.E., K.c.s. 1 ., Maharaja 
Raj Saheb, is the ruler of the State and the 
titular head of all the Jhalas. The adminib- 
tration is conducted under tho Maharaja's 
directions by the Dewan Rana Shri Maiisinhji 
S. Jhala, o.i.K. Tho soil being eminently fit 
for cotton cultivation, the principal erojis arc long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds. 
Excellent building and ornamental stone is 
quarried from the hills situatiCd within tlic State* 
Wadagra salt of an excellent quality with 
Magnesium chloride and other bye-products of 
salt are also manufactured at tlic State Salt 
works at Kuda which offer practically in- 
exhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
The CMiltal town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, ib miles west of Ahmedabad. 


Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance oi 
40 miles, which is worked by the B. B.<k. C. I. 
Railway. An extension of this line to Maliya lb 
tinder contemplation. A railway siding has 
bt'on laid from Dhrangadhra to Kiida— a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate tlio salt traffic. 

Gondal State.—The Ruling Prince of 
Goiidal Ih a Rajput of th(‘ Jadt'ja stock with the 
title of 11. H Maharaja Thakore Hallo 1) the pre- 
sent Ruler lielng H. JI. Shri Blmgwat Siuhji, 
o.tM.E., The early lounder of the State Kum- 
bhoji 1., had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhojl Ji., the most powerful (liicl 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the present ruler to develop Its 
resources to the utmost, and in the words of 
Lord Reay, Governor ot Bombay, by Its ** im- 
portance and advanced administration" to get 
it recognised as a Jf’lrst Class State. The State 
pays a tribute of Rs. 1,10,721. The chief pro- 
ducts arc cotton and grain and the chief inanu- 
facturesarc cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it ovens the 
Dbasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages It along with tho 
Jetalsar-Rajkot RalHay and H. H.GackwadV 
Kbijadlya-Dharl line; it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
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t>f tiie Bpfe»d of education* Compulsory female 
educivbion In the State has beoa recently ordered 
by His Hl^ness. Es. 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals* water supply and 
electricity to the town of Qondal. Tlie Capital is 
e^ondal* a fortlded town on tho line bett^een 
Ralkot and Jetalsar. 

Junagadh State. — A first class State under 
tho Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Katldawar Pen- 
insula between 24^-44' and 21^-53' North lati- 
tude ; B0° and 72 East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its uorihero boundary 
and Gohilwad Praut to its east. U is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian sea. The 
State is divided into 1 .3 Mahals. It has 16 ports 
of which the principal arc V<*raval and Mangrol 
The principal livers In the State are the llhadar* 

IT ben, Ozat, Hiran, Saraswati, Machhundrt, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajini, iihal and Sabli. The 
prin<*ipal town of olunagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none. The l^pperkote or old citadel 
contains interesting IVuddhlst eaves and the 
whole of the diteh and neighbourhood is honey - 
comlK‘d with caves of their rcinaiiih. There arc 
a number of lino modern buildings in tlie 
town. The famous Ashoka inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
Idaok granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Oirnnr Hill, which is sacred to the dains, the 
Hhivaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus. 
To tho south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest ol the (dr eonipilsing 404 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. Itsupplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
Hon. The area of the State is 3, 826.0 squaie 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Ks. 73,00,000. Tlie total population 
according to the census of 1021 was 4,65,403 ol 
which 3,68.003 were Hindus 00,001 Mahoiuedans 
7,216 Jains, 90 Cliristians, 53 Piirsis while 40 
were of other castes. ITiitil 1472 when it was 
convpieTcd by Sultan Maiioimul Ttegra of Ah- | 
medabadJunagadh was a Kajput State ruled, by 
Chieta of the Chuda Saina tribe. During the 
reign ot the Emperor Akbar it became a de- ' 
pendency of Delhi under the iuimediatii an- j 
thority of Moghal Viceroy ot Gujarat. About | 
1735 w'hcn the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gnjaiat, Shorkhaut 
Babi, tlie ancestor ot the present Bubi Euler* i 
expelled the Moglial Governor, and established 
his own rule. Tho ruler of Junagadh first! 
entered into ongageinonts with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, I 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, ' 
groundnuts, cocoauuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassw'are, dj^^d cloth, ' 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware 
leather, bamboo furnitim*, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Ks. 28,394 annually tothelWa- 
mount Power and Peshkashi of Ks. 38,210 to 
Ilia Hi^pess thoGaekwaron the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives atxjbute styed 
Zortalbl amounting to Ks. 92,421 from not less 


than L34 States and Talukas, a telle of the day 
of Hahomedim supremacy. The State main- 
feaiiiH Junagadh State Porces and the Mahabat 
Khanji Infantry, tlie sanctioned strength of the 
lortner being 1 73 and of the latter 220 Inclusive 
of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Chief bears the title of Nawab. The 
present Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat 
Khan III, K.r.B.i., and is the ninth in succes- 
sion and seventh iii descent from His Higbness 
Nahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Bnbl 
family of Junagadh in 1735 A. D. His High** 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1000 and succeeded to the ^di In 1911, visited 
England in 1013-14, received his education at 
1 he M ayo ( ‘ollege, Ajmer, and has been Invested 
M'lth full powers since Marcli 1920. His High- 
ness the Nawab Sahel) is the Ruler of tho Pre- 
mier State in Kathiaw^ar, ranks first amongst the 
I Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
I and enjoys a salute of 15 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within tlio territorial 
I limits of tho Jimagadli State, Languages 
.Spoken : — Gujarati and Urdu. 

CapUal:--3 unagadh. 

/fw/er:— His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Kasulklianji, K.C.B.I., 

Heir-Api)arent-Mahomcd Dilawarkhanji, 
Prince Mahomed Himatkhanjl. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
ol the Gull of Cutch, has an area of 3.701 square 
miles. The Maliaraja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Bajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Kao of Cutch. Tlie Jadojas 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Qhumli. Tlie town of Jamnagar 
Was founded in 1540. The present Jam Sahib is 
the well-known cricketer, H. H. Jam Sahib 
Shrl Konjitsinbii Vibhaji, who was born in 
1872 and succeeded in 1907. The principal 
products arc grain, cotton and oil-seeds, shipped 
from the ports of the State. A small pearl fishery 
lies off the coast. Tho State pays a tribute 
of Ks. 1,20,093 per annum jointly to the British 
Government, the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagadh. The State maintains two 
squadrons of Nawanagar State Lancers. The 
Capital is Jamnagar, a flourishing place, nearly 
4 miles in circuit, situated 5 miles east ot the 
port of Bedi. Population 345,353* Revenue 
nearly Ks. 80 lakhs. 

Herenue Secretary: Gokulbhal B. Dcia)* 
Bar.-at-law. 

Politkal Secretary : Parslmraui B. Junnarkar, 
B.a., LL.B. 

General Secretary: Hlrabhal M. Mehta* b.a« 
(Cantab.), BaT>-at-law. 

Cutch.—The State Is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Pal^pur Agency, on thea^h by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the .G«if of Cutch and the 
south-west by the lij(Haii Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of tho great iyOtt marsh called the 
Rann of Cutch, is 7,61'ff square miles. The 
capital isBhnj, where the ruling (Met (the 
MahmolHis Highness Mahal^o SriKhcfigarji 
Saval Bahadur, o.o.ai., o.oj.is.* iMles. IToih 
I ite isolated position* the sjmcMI oharaceer Of 
' its people, their pecnliar dialeot* and thMr 
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strong feeling erf personal loyalty to thoir 6,303 square miles and the population is 518,566, 
ruler, the peninsula of Catch has more The gross revenue is about 27 lakhs. The 
of the elements of a distinct national- territory included in the Agency has, like the 
ty than any other of the dependencies of more ceitral parts of Gujarat, passed during 
^mbay. The earliest historic notices of the historical times under the sway of the dilBrer- 
8tate occur in the Greek writers. Its modem ent Bajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the early 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind Khilji and Tughlak Shahl dynasties of Delhi, 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- the Ahmedabad Sultans, the Mughal Emperors, 
tury. section of the Sammas forming the the Mahrattas, and lastly the British. The 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the State from which the Agency takes its name is 
Jadejas or ^children of Jada*. The British mode under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubda> 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There tul-Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Talry Muham- 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, mad Khan Bahadur, K.o.Lii!,, k.o.y.0., Nawal 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated, of Palanpur. His Highness is descended 
Berth iron and coal are found but are not worked, from the Usafzal Lohani Pathan, an Afghan 
^tch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and century. The connection of the British Gov- 
cotton are of some importance. Trade is ernment with the State dates from 1810 in 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the which year tlie Baler was murdered by a body 
supreme authority. A few of the Bhayats are of nobles. Two high roads from Ahmedabad 
Invested with jurisdictional powers in varying pass tlirough the State and a considerable trade 
degrees In their own Estates and over their own in cloth, grain, sugar and rice is carried on. 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the The State pays tribute of Bs. 38,462 to the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number Qaekwar of Baroda. The capital is Palanpur 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Bajput situated on the B. B. & 0. I. Bailway, and is 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Bao. the junction station of the Palanpur-Deesa 
They were granted a share in the territories of Branch of B. B. & C. I. Bailway. It is a very 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance old settlement of which mention was made in 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer* the 8th century. 

gency. The number of these chiefs is 137, and Radhanpur is a flrst-class State, with an area 
the total number of the Jadeja tribe in Cutch of J,150 square miles, which is held by a branch 
is about 16,000. The British military force of the illustrious Babl family, who since the 
having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the State reign of Humayun have always been prominent 
now pays Bs. 82,257 annually as an Anjar in the annals of Gujarat. Tlie present chief 
equivalent to the British Government, is H. II. Jalalud-din Khanji, the Nawab 
The military force consists of about of lladhauimr. The State maintains a 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some Police force of 209. The principal products 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could furnish are cotton, wheat and grain. The capital 
on requisition a mixed force of four thousand. is Badhanpur town, a considerable trade centre 

Palanpur Agency.— This group of States for Hortliern Gujarat and Cutch. Sami has a 
in Gujarat comprises two first class States, cotkui press and three ginning factories. 
Palanpur and Badhanpur, and a few minor Tlien* is one ginning factory at Munjpur and 1 
States and petty talukas. Its total area is at Lolada. 


STATES IN THE BOMBAY PBESIDENCY. 


The territories under the rule of Indian Tlic variety of th<5 nlationg which under 
Princes and Chiefs In the Bombay Presidency the tc'rms of tin* several treatic's, subsist between 
extend over an area of 28,030 square miles, the Britisli Govi-rnment and the rulers of the 
'rhe characteristic feature of the Bombay States dilferent States, and the general superintendence 
is the great number of petty principalities, exercised by Government as the Paramount 
IBe recognition of these very numerous juris- Power, necessitate the presence of an Agent or 
dictions is due to the circumstance that the representativo of Government at the Principal 
early Bombay administrators were induced Courts. Tlie smaller and less important States 
to treat ihQde facto exercise of civil and criminal are either grouped together under the general 
jurisdiction by a landholder as carrying with supervision of a Political Agent or are looked 
i ia quasi- sovereign status. In no part of India after by the Collectors of the districts which 
Isthere a greater variety of principalities. Some they adjoin. The position of the Agent varies, 
of the largest are of modem origin, hiding been roughly speaking, with the importance of the 
fouuded.by the Marathas in the general scramble State, lii some cases he docs little more than 
for power in the middle of the 18th century but give advice and exorcise a general surveillance, 
the Bajput houses in the Gujarat Agencies date In other cases the Agents are invested with a 
trom earlier times. Interesting traces of direct share in the administration, while States 
ancient history are to be found at Sachin ami the Eulers of which arc minor are directly 
Janiira, wlltre Chiefs of foreign ancestry, <lc8- managed by Government Officers or under 
cended froth Abyssinian admirals of the Dcccan arrangements approved by Government. Some 
fleets, stljl remain. A few aboriginal Chiefs- of the States are subordinate to other States 
Bhlls or Koiis exercise very limited authority and not In direct relations with the British 
in the Dangs and the liilly country that fringes Govommeiit. In these cases the status of the 
the Hahi and the Narbada rivers. feudatories is usually guaranteed by Govern- 
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ineiit« The powers of the Chiefs are regulated Bilapur Agency •’-^Thls comprises the Bataip 
by treaty or custom, and range downwards to Jaghir of Jatb (980*8 square miles ip 
a mere right to collect revenue in a share of a area). On the annexation of Batata, in 1849« 
village, without criminal or civil jurisdiction, Jath and Baphlapnr like other Batata Jaghlis, 
as in the case of the petty Chiefs in the Mahi became feudatories of the British Government. 
Kantha and Bewa Kantha Agencies. The latter has more than once interfered to 

adjust the pecunii^ affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
The number of Indian States In the Bombay and in consequence of numerous acts of oppres*' 
Presidency is 151, with an area of 28,039 square sion on the part of the then ruler was 
mile F and population (1921) of 3,879,005. They compelled to assume direct management from 
are divided for administrative purposes into I874 to 1885. The small estate of Daphlapur 
the following Agencies: Bclgaum Agencys with an area of 96*8 square miles lapsed to 
Savantvadi ; Bijapur Agency, Jath : Bharwar the Jath Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Agency, Savanur : Kaira Agency, Cambay : Ranibai Saheb Baphle in January 1917. The 
Kolaba Agency, Janjira : Kolhapur Residency Chief of Jatli who belongs to the Mahratta 
and Southern Maratha Country Slates Agency, caste, ranks as a first class Sardar. He holds 
0 States (Kolhapur with 9 feudatories), Jam- a sanad of adoption, and the snocession follows 
khandi, Kumndwad Senior, Kurundwad Junior, the rule of primogeniture. The gross revenue 
Miraj Senior, Miraj Junior, Mudhol, llamdurg of the State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
and Sangli) : Mam Kantha Agency 51 States derived from land revenue. The Jath State 
(principal States Idar and Banta) : Kaslk Agency pays to the British Govcniment Bs. 6,400 per 
Surgana ; Poona Agency, Bhor : Bewa Kantha annum in lieu of horse contingent and Bs. 4,847 
Agency, 62 States (principal States; Balasinor, on account of Sardeshmukhi rights. 

Baria, Chhota Udeipur, Lunawada, Bajpipla 

and Sant) : Satara Agency, Aundh and Phaltan : PUUiral Agent. — ^V. H. Naik, M. A., Bar*at- 
Sholapur Agency, Akalkot : Sukkur Agency, Law, Collector of Bijapur. 

Khairpur: Surat Agency, 3 States (Bausda, 

Bharampur and Sachin) and 14 Bang Chiefs : Dharwar Agency.— This comprises only the 
Thana Agency, Jawhar. The table below gives small State of Savanur. The founder m the 
details of the area of the more important reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
‘ origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb. 

At the close of the last Maratha War the Kawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct h*Ml been excep- 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government. The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowart and 
cotton. The ufea is 70 square miles and popula* 
tlon 16,830. The revenue is Bs. 2,15,764-11-7. 
Tiie present chief is Captain Moherl>an Nawab 
Abdul Majid Khan Biler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur. 

Political Agent: A. Master, 1.0.8, 

Kaira Agency. — This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name, Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of theAuhilvada Kingdom. 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to 
liave been one of the richest towns in India ; 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India. Factories were established 
there by the English and the Butch. It was 
established a distinct State about 1730, the 
founder of the present family of Chiefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedau Governors of 
Gujarat. The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Khan who is a Shiah 
Mogul of the Najumisani family of Persia, and 
was born on the 16th May 1911. His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar All Khan, died on 2l8t 
January 1915, leaving him a minor. The 
State is therefore under British Administration. 
The State pays a tribute of Bs. 21,024 to the 
British Government. Whqat and cotton are 
the principal crops. There Is a broad gauge 
Une n*om Cambay via Petlad, connecting with 
the B. B. & 0. 1. Railway at Anand. Cambay 
is a first class State having full jurisdiction. 
Revenue is about eight lakhs. The area of the 
State is 350 square miles, population 71,715. 

PotUieal Agent: M. S. Jayakar, n.A. 
Adminielrator : V. K. Namjosbh 
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Kolalui Agency .—This Agency includes 
the Bute of Jnnllrn in the Konkan, a country 
covered with spnrs and hill ranges and much 
intersooted by ore^s and backwaters. The 
ruling family is said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian in the service of one of the Nixam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
hfteenth century. The most noticeable pomt 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made a^nst the determined attacks of the 
Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Snnni Mahomedan : 
by race a 8idi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Kawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mafaome* 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfere 
eaee whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the mal administration of the chief, 
especially In matters of police and criminal 
Justice, became flagrant; those branches of 
administration were in consequence taken out 
of his hands and vested in a Political Agent. 
The last ruler, H. H. Nawab Sldi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, a.o.i.E., died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son Sidi MUhammad Khan, 
bom on the 7th March 1914. The area of the 
State is 377 square miles, and the population 
08,530. The average revenue Is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen* 
denoy named Jaflerabad in the south of Kathia* 
war under the Kathiawar Agency. The State 
maintains an irregular military torce of 231. 
The capital Is Murud on the main land, the 
name of Janjira being retained by tho island 
fort opposite. The Chief is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns. In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler's salute was raised on the Ist 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
permanent within the limits of his own State 
from the Ist January 1921. The State is now 
under a minority administration with the 
minor Nawafo's mother as Kegont, assisted by | 


a Dewan appointed with the approval of Oo* 
vernment. The present Dewan is Mr. P. A. 
Kapadia, b.i., a retired Deputy OoUoctor. 

Kolhapur Agency.— Kolhapur is a Stale 
with an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tion of 833,726* Subordinate to Kolhapur 
are nine fendatories, of which the following 
lour are important: Viahalgkrh, Bavda, Kagiu 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces its descent from a younger son of 
Shlvaji, founder of the Maratha power. The pre- 
valence of piracy from the Kolhapur port 
> of Malvan compelled the Bombay <k>v* 
ernment to send expeditions against Kol* 
Impur in 1765, and again in 1792, When 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta* 
blishment of factories at Malvan and KoUiapui. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers ; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government. The 
principal articles of production are rice, joowar 
and 8ugar>canc and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. Th^ nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders, 
except in the case of two whoso holders arc 
minors. Kolhapur projier is divided into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death. The Southern Mahratta Railway 
passes through the State and is connected with 
Kolhapur City by a lino which is the properly 
of the State. 

Resident and Senior Political Agent for 
Kolhapur and thg Southern Mahratta Country 
Major L. £. Lang, c. i. k., m, o. 


Southern Maratha Country States.— The Agency consists of the following eight States;— 


Name of State. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Tribute to 
British 
Qovorumont. 

Average 

revenue. 

Saugli 

1,136 

221,321 

Rs. 

1,35,000 

Rs. 

13,60,872 

Miraj (Senior) 

342 

82,680 

12,5.68 

4,31,204 

Mlraj (Junior) 

196* 

34,665 

7,389 

3,52,382 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

I82f 

38,760 

9,619 

3,66,250 

Kunindwad (Junior) 

114 

34,288 

.... 

2 70,928 

Jamkhandi 

• 624 

101,196 

20’,5I6 

9,44.310 

Mudhol .. .. .« .. 

368 

60,140 

2,672 

4,80,590 

Aamdnrg 

169 

33,997 

3,69,483 

Total 

3,032 

606,946 

1,87,754 

45,66,028 
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HlUlii KAotlia.*^TmB group of Btatcs hast 
A tobU area of 3^124 square miles and a pomi- 
latlon of 450,478, including that oi Idar, which 
is 220,851. The revenue is about 14 lakhs. I 
The Agency consists of the first class State of 
Tdar and 51 small States. Idar covers more 
than half the territory. It has an area of 1,668 
square miles and an average revenue of 
Bs. 16,47,379. The present Eu’er of Idar, 
Lieutenant- Colonel H. H.Maharaja Sir Dowlat 
Slngbji,K.o.s.i.,is aBaJput of the Bathodclan. | 
He was born in 1878 and ascended the Gadl In | 
1911. His Highness had been on active service 
in Egypt during the great war. The subordl' 
nate feudatory Jagirdars are divided into S' 
classes. The jaglrdars comprised in the class i 
of Bhayats are cadets of the Buling House to ; 
whom grants have been made in maintenance , 
or as a Jivarak. Those known as Sardar Pat* 
tawats are descendants of the military leaders 
who accompanied Aoand Siugb and Bal Singh, I 
tbe founder of the present Marwar dynasty 
when they took possession of the State in the ' 
first quarter of the eighteenth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja i 
Anand Singh in 1741 A. D. on condition of mi- 
litary service. In the class of the Bhoomias 
are included all subordinate Feudatories who 
were in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the present Marwar dynasty. Ihe 
Pattas which they hold wore acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former Bao rulers 
of the State. The Maharaja receives Bs. 52,427 
aunuatly on account of Khlchdi and other Baj* 
Haks from its subordinate Sardars, the tribu- 
tary Talukas of the Mahl Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Bs. 30,340 as Qhasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
ment. Of the smaller statios Polo and Dante 
are two important second class States. The 
names of their Chiefs are Bao Shrl Hamir 
Slnghjl and Maharana Shr! lihawani Singhji. 
Nine other States are of some importance 
and the remainders are estates belonging 
to Baj put or Koli Thakura, once the lawless 
feudatories of Baroda and still requiring 
the dose supervision of the Political Officer. 
PolUiaal Agent — Major J. I)e La IJay Gordon,] 

o.BE., u.c. I 

Naslk Agency.—This consists of one State 
Surgana, lying in the north-west comer of the 
N^asik District. Surgana has an area of 360 
'square miles and a population of 14,912, The 
ruling chief is Frataprao Shankarrao Deshmukb, 
who is descended from a Maratha Pawar family. 
He rules the State subject to the general 
( ontrol of the Collector and Political Agent 1 
Nasik. The revenue of the State is Bs. 66,893 ' 

Satara Jahagirs.—Undcr this heading are % 


R«wa Kantlia Agency.*— This Agency, with 
an area of 4,956 square miles and a population 
of 665,099, comprises 01 States, of which 
pipla is a first class State, 5 are eeoond class, 
one is third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas. Among those potty States 
ate Sanjeli in the north, Bhadarva and Umeta 
in the west, Jambhiighoda in the south-east, and 
two groups ot MehwaH. The 26 Sauklieda 
Mchwas petty estates lie on the right bank 
of the Narbada, while the 24 Pandu Mehwas 
potty estates including Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika, which togctlicr form the Dodka 
Mehwas are situated on the border of the 
Mahi. 

The fr*Uowlng are the statistics of area and 
population for the principal States: — 


State. 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Popu- 

lation. 

Balasinor 


189 

44.039 

Bariya 


813 

137,291 

Chhota Udaipur 

; 

873 

125,702 

Lunavada 

. . . 1 

388 

83,136 

N am kot (.1 ambhughod a) . . 

143 

9,540 

liajpipla 

.. 

1,517 

168,425 

Sunt 


394 

70,957 

Other Jurisdictional 

States, 



Civil Stations and 

Thana 



Clrck s 

- 

639 

113.07; 


Under the first Anhilvada dynasty (746-961) 
almost all the Bewa Kantha lands except 
Champaner were under the government of the 
Uariyas, that is, Koli and Bhil chiefs. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries chiefs 
of Rajput or part Rajput blood, driven south 
and east i>y Uie pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions, took the place of the Koli and Bhil 
leodeis. The first of the present Statt‘8 to be 
t established was the house of the Maliaraja of 
liajpipla, a Gohel Bajput 

Rajpipla.— This State lies to the south of 
the Narbada, it has an area of 1,517| square 
miles. The lands are rich and very fertile and 
eveept a few forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quantJties in tbe 
south-east talukas. The family of the Maharaja 
of Baj piplae Captain H. H. Maharana Bhri Sir 
Vijayaslnjhi, K.o.s.h, is said to derive its origin 
from a Rajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton is the 
most important crop in the State. In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests. The capital Is 
Bajpipla which Is connected with Ankles var by 
laiiway built by the State. 

rouped the following States:-— 


State. 

Area 

In sq. 

Popu- 

Revenue 

In 


miles. 

lation. 

lakhs. 

Aundh 

601 

64,560 

&s. 

3 

Piialtan 

397 

43,280 

3 

Hbor 

925 

130,420 

6 

Uvalkot 

498 

81,260 

9 


081 

82,654 

31 
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These 'were formerly feudatory to the Baja of Satara* In 1849 of theni» inoindfngthe 
JMiflapur Bstate» which has since revetted to the Jath State, were placed In relations with the 
Collector of Satara, and Akalkot with the Collector of Sholapur. Subsequently, the Jahaglr of 
Shot was transferred to the Collector of Poona, and Jath to the Agency for the Southern 
Mahratta Country States. The latter has since been placed in relation with the Collector of 
Bijapur. The ruling Chiefs are as follows : — 


State. 

Buling Chiefs. 

Tribute to 
British 
Government . 



1 

Bs. 

Aundh^ 

Alt'herban Bbavanrao Shrihivasrao alias Bala Saheb, rant 
Pratinidhi. 

.... 

Phaltan 

2nd-Ueutenant Meberban Malojirao Mudhojtrao alias Nan,. 
Saheb NaikNimbalkar. 

9,600 

Bhor 

Meberban Baghunathrao Shankarrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant 
Sachlv. 

4.684 

Akalkot . . 

Meherlian Shrlmant VI jayaslnh Fatehsinh Raje Bhonsle Raje 
Saheb of (minor). | 

14.502 

Jath 

Mclierban Ramrao Araritrao alias Aba Saheb Dafle 

10,129 




Sawantwadi.— Tills State has an area of who ruled over Gujrat for 244 years with their 
926 square miles and population of 206,440. <‘apital at Champaner, with the proud title of 
The average revenue is Rs. 7,76,830. it lies to Pavapatis. His family has the noblest histoi leal 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, traditions. The State pays no tribute either to the 
the general aspect of the country being ex- British Government or any other Indian State, 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take He enjoys a salute of eleven guns. He served 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- In Franco and Flanders in the Great Fiiiropean 
tury. So lute as the nineteenth century the War and in the Afglian War, 1919. Ihe staple 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and crop is maize. The forests are rich in teakwood 
the country was very much disturbed. Th(‘ and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a large 
present Chief is Khcm Sawant V alias Bapu scope for forest industries. 

Saheb Bhonsle. Bice is the principal crop 

of the State, and it is rich in valuable teak. The Sukkur Agency.— This consists of the 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fa- Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
vourite troops for the Indian Army and Sind, It has an area of 6,060 square miles 
supply much of the immigrant labour in the ad- and a population of 193,152, and revenue of 
jacent British districts. Tlie Capital is Sawant- over 26 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir All 
wadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or simply Wadi. Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 

called Talpur. Previous to the accession of 
Sholapur Agency* — This contains^the State this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Akalkot which forms part of the table land of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
of the Deccan. It has an area of 498 square to the general history ot Sind. In that year 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the Mir Fateh Ali Khan Talpur established him- 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- »clf as B-ais or ruler of Sind ; and subsequently 
kot territory, wliich had formerly been part his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
of the Mussulman kingdom ot Ahmednagar, the Khairpur branch of the Talpur tamily. In 
was granted by the Baja of Satara to a Maratha IS32 the Individnality of the Kliairpur State, 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sind , 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 was recognised by the British Government in 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chief a treaty, under wliich the use of the river Indus 
became a feudatory of the British Government, and the roads of Sind were secured to the Bri- 

tish. The chief products of the State are 
Baria. — ^The State has an area of 813 oil-seeds, ghoe, hides, tobacco, fuller's earth, 
square miles with a population of 137,291 and carbonate of soda, cotton, wool and grain, 
is situated In the heart of the Pancbmahals The manufactures comprise cotton fabrics and 
district. The Capital Devgad Baria is reached various kinds of silverware and metal work, 
by road from Piplod station on the B. B. A There is an industrial school at the capital 
0. I. Bailway, at a distance of eight miles, where lacquer work, carpets, pottery, etc., are 
The average revenue of the State is about 10 produced. The Railway from Hyderabad to 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers. The Rohri runs through the whole length of the 
Buler Captain His Highness Maharaol Shreo State. The rule of the Mirs has all along been 
Blr Banjitsiqbji, is the direct descendant patriarchal until very recently when the present 

of the Great Honsc of Kichhi Ohowban Rajputs Buler, Mir Ali Nawaz Khan Tal pur, an educated 
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and enlightened prince, iast year turned a 
new loaf In the administration of the State 
and replaced the old Vazarat system by a 
Council of three members, be being the 
Prc'jident. The State supports a Military Force 
of 330 rank and file, composed of 216 Infantry, 


72 Transport and 42 Band and Bag^pipes, 
including an Impel ial Service Camel and 
Baggage Corps, which Is 139 strong and served 
at the Front. 

Poli*.ical Agent t The Collector of Sukkur. 


Surat Agency .’—This is a small group of three second class States under the Political 
Agent, Surat, 


State. 

Ruling Chiefs. 

Area 
iu sq. j 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1921). 

Dhorampur 

'MaharanaShri VijayadevjiMohandevji 

704 

95,171 

Bausda ..i 

Maharaval Shri Indrasinhji ITatapsiuhji i 

215 

40,125 

Sachin 

His Highness Nawab Sidl Ibralilm Muhammad Yakut Eliaii 
MubarJqud Na^iat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur. 

49 

19,977 


The joint revenue of these Statcsls K8.24, 64,000. 
Tribute is paid to the British Government of 
Us. 9,154. There is also attached to this 
Agency a tract ot country known as tlie Dangs, 
which has an area of 653 square miles aud a 
population of 24,576 and a revenue ot 
Rs. 24,711. The country is divided into 14 
Dangs or States of very unequal area, each 
under the niircly nominal rule of a Bhil Cliief 
with the title ot Raja. Naik, Pradhan or Povar. 

Thana Agency.— Ttils includes the State 
of Jawhai, in the Thana District, on a plateau 
above the Konkau plain. It has an area ol 


1310 square miles and a population of 49,662 
I and revenue of 5,81,273. Up to 1294, the period 
of the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dec* 
can, Jawhar was held by a Varll, not a KoJI 
chief. The first Koli chief obtained his foot- 
ing in Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido, when he asked for and received as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover. The 
Koli chiet cut a hide into strips, and thus 
enclosed the t(‘rritory of the State. The prestmt 
chief is Raja Patangsha ahm Yeshwantrao 
Vikiamsh.i, who is a minor .lud hence the 
State under British administration. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar. — This State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of tho Northern 
Bengal, Assam and a part of Bhutan now known 
as the Duars, is a low-lying plain in North Ben- 
gal. It has an area of 1,307 squari miles, a 
population of 592,989 and a revenue of t early 42 
laklis. By the demise of the late 5 aharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra ^a^ayan 
Bhup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Ynvaraj Kumar Jagoddinendra 
Narayan (born on December 15, 1915) succeed- 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7, which necessitat- 
ed a minority administration under the guid- 
ance of a Regent. His Higlmess the Maharaja 
belongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Ksliatriya 
origin. The present Maharaja has throe sisters 
Maharajkumaiis Ha Devi (aetat 14), Ayesha 
Devi (aetat 0) and Menaka Devi (aetat S) and 
one brother Maliarajkumar ludrajit Narayan 
(aetat 10). Her Highness tlie Maharani Sahiba 
of Ckmch Behar was appointed Regent undtr 
the wishes of the late Maharaja and adminis- 
ters the Btate on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, comprising four mem- 
bers at present, of which Her Highiiess is 
the President. Cooch Behar once formed 
part of the famous kingdom of Kamrup. 
British connection with it began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of tho Bhutias, the assistance 
of the East India Company was invoked. The 
chief products of the State are rice, jute, miisiard 
seed and tobacco. Tho capital is Cooch Behar, 


which is reached by tho Cooch Behar State 
Railway, a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway System. 

Tripura* — Tin's State lies to the cast of the 
tlistrht ot Tijipera ami lonsistb largely of hills 
coMTed with dense jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square mile.s and a population of 304,437. 
The revenue liom the State is about 17 lakhs and 
iroiii tho Zemiudarit's in British India is about 
13 Uklih. Thepieaeut Kuler is Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikram Kishore Deb Barman Baliadur, who 
is a IvHhatiiya by caste aud tome ol the Lunar 
rate. Ho was born on lOtli August 1908 aud 
he is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. Her suc- 
eoiHled tho late Mahaiaja Manikya Birendra 
Klshore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
lt)23. The Military prestige of IMpura dates 
back to the fifteenth eeutury and a mythical 
a(<*uunt ol the State takes t c history to an 
e\eu earlier date. Both as regards its eonsfl- 
tutioii and its relations with tho British Govern- 
ment, the State dllfers alike Irom the large 
Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tiibiitaiy. Besides being the 
Ruler ot Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed pioperty bitimtod in tho plains of tho 
Districts ot Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet, TJiis 
estate covers an areii. of 600 square miles, and is 
hekl to form with tlie State an indivisible Baj. 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on tho occasion of almost every vacancy 
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-n th€ gitdh producing in times gone by distur* l904. U'bc chief products of tho State arc rice, 
bancoS and domestic wars, an(l exposing ths cotl ou, til, tea and forest itroduco of various 
inhabitants to seriouH disorders and attacks kinds, the traMc being carried chiefly by water, 
from Uie K.ukis, wiio were always called in as The Maharaja received full administrative powers 
auxiliaries by one or otlier of tlie eontendiug on 19th August 1927. The State courts ate 
^parties. Tin* priTU'lples which gn\orn succes- authorised to inilict capital punislimont. 

Sion to the State have recently, however, been Political Magistrate and Collector of 

embodied in a which was drawn up in Xippera (Ex-officio.) 

UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Under tiiis Oovcnim(jnt there are the Cliota the north, came to l^iri on a pilgrimage and 
Nagpur Eeudatory States of Kiiarsawau and remained behind to found kingdoms and dy- 
Seraikola, aud the Orissa Feudatory States, 24 in nasties. It was thus that ,lai Singh became 
number. The total area is 28,656 square miles, ruler of Mayurbhaiij over 1,800 years ago, and 
and the totjl population 3,959, OtiO. • The average was sncceeded by his eldest son, while his second 
revenu is Bs. 98,92,191. The inliabitants son seized Kcoiijhur. The Chiefs of Baud 
are hill-men of Kolarlan or Bravidian origin and Baspalla are said to be descended from 
and their condition is still very primitive. The the same stock ; and a Rajput origin is also 
Otiicf of Kharsawan belongs to a junior branch claimed by the Kajas of Athmallik, Narsingh- 
of the Porahat Baja’s iainily. The State first pur, Pal Laliara, 'I’alciier and Tigina. Naya- 
camo under tlie notice of the British in 1793, garli, it m alleged, was founded by a Bajpiit 
When, in consequences of disturbances on tile from Rewah, and a scion of itic same family 
frontier of the. old Jungle Mahals, the Tiiakur was thi^ ancestor ol tiie present liouse of Khand- 
of Kharsawan and the Kutiwar of Saraikcla para. On the other hand, the chiefs of a few 
were compelled to enter into certain agreements Stat^^s, such as Athgarli, Barantba and Dhen- 
relating to the treatment of fugitive rebels, kanal, owe their origin to favourites or di^ 
The Chief is bound, when called upon, to render tinguished servants of the ruling sovereigns of 
Hcrvioe to the Britisli Government, but he has Orissa. Tlio State of Banpur is believed to 
never had to pay tribute. His present, sanad be the most ancient, the list of its chiefs 
Was granted in 1919. He exercises all adini- covering a period of over 3,600 years. It is 
nistrative powers, cxocntlvo and judicial, noteworthy that tliis family is of Khono 
subject to tbo control of the Political Agent origin, and furnishes the only known instance 
and Oommissionor) Orissa Feudatory States, in which, amid many vicissitudes, the supre- 
The Bengal Nagpur Bailway runs through a rnacy of the original settlers has remained in- 
part of the Stati'. The adjoining State ol tact. The States acknowledged the suzer- 
8oraikela is held by the elder branch of the ainty of the paramount power and were under 
I'orohat Baja's family. an imjilied obligation to render assistance In 

I resisting invaders ; but in other respects neither 
Orissa Feudatory States. — ^This group I the ancient kings of Orissa nor their successors, 
of 24 dependent terntoriss is situated between j the Mughals and Marathas, ever interfered 
tile Mahanadi Delta and the Central Provinces, I with tludr internal administration. All the 
and forms the mountainous background ot States have annals of the dynasties that have 
Orissa. The names of the individual 8tat<*8 l ruled over them ; but they *rc made up in 
are Atligarh, Talcher, Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri, ' most part of legend and .fiction and long genea- 
Beonjhar, Pal Lahara, Dhenkanal, Athmallik, logical tables of doubtful accuracy, and con- 
Hiudol, Narshighpur, j3arainba, 'lUgirla, Khan- tain very few features of general interest. The 
para, Nayagarh, Banpur, Daspallaand Baud. British conquest of Orissa from the Marathas, 
To these there were added in 190.5 the follow- w'hich took place in 180.3, was immediately 
Ing States : JBamra, Bairakhol, Sonpur, Patna followed by the submission of ten of the Tribu- 
and Kalahandi from the Central Provinces, tary States, tlic Chiefs of which were the first 

to enter Into treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of frequent 
legislation of a sjioclal character. They were 
taken over from the Marathas in 2803 with the 
rest of Orissa ; but, as they had always been 
tributary states rather than regular districts of 
the native governments, they wore exempted 
from the operation of the general regulation 
system. Tills was on the ground of expediency 
only and it was held that there was nothing 
in the nature of British relationB with the 
proprietors that would preclude their being 
brought under the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
British courts, if that should ever be found 
advisable. In 1882 it was held that the States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
afterwards accepted by the Soorotary of State. 

venturers, who gradually overthrow the tribal The staple crop In these States is rice. The 
chiefo and established themselves in their forests in thorn wore at one time among the 
place. Tradition relates how these daring best timber producing tracts in India, but 
mteilopUrs« most of whom wore Bajputs from until lately forest conservancy was practically 


and Gangpur and Bonai from the Chota Nagpur 
States. The total population is 3,807,172 I 
with an average revenue of Bs. 94,60,039, The | 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authentic history. Comprising the west- I 
ern and hilly portion of the province of 
Orissa they were never brought under the 
central government, but from the earliest 
times consisted of numerous petty principa- 
lities which were more or loss independent of 
one another. They were first inhabited by 
aboriginal races, who were divided into innu- 
merable communal or tribal groups each under 
its own chief or headman. These carried on 
incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild beasts of the 
forests on the other. In course of time their 
hill retreats wore penetrated by Aryan ad- 
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unknown. Tho States Imvo formed the 8ut>- 
loct of frequent legislation of a s{)ecial character. 
The relations with the British Government 
are governed by sanads which, in the case of 
Gangpur and Bonai, were lastrevisctl in 1919. 
and in the case of the others in 1915, They 
recite the rights, privileges, duties and obligations 


of the Chiefs, providing for the settlement of 
boundary disputes, and Indicating tlie nature 
and extent of the control of the Political Agent 
and CommissioneT. 

Political Agent and Commwswner : J, E, Scott, 
o.h.E. 


UNDEB tHE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED CBOVINCES. 


Three States: Bampur, Tchri and Benares 
are Included under this Government : — 


State. 


Area Popu- ! Revenue 
Sq. Miles, lation. i in lakhs 
of Rupees. 


Bampur 
Tehri (Garhwal) 
Benares 


892 

4,500 

875 


453,007 * 
818,482 , 
362,735 


64 

J4 

22 


Rampnr State*— The iStatc of Hampur was 
humded by Nawab Hayed AH Mohammad Khaii 
Bahadur in the middle ol tli<* iHtli eeiiturv ami 
his dominions included a considf'rahh* portion 
of what IS now known as Rolnikhaiid. The 
founder la'longed to the famous Hayeds of tlie 
Hareha elans in the Mnzaltarnagar distriit and 
nas a stat-chinan of reinarkablo ahility. lie 
nmdered in>altiable services to the Moghal 
Kitiperor who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand. 

Upon his death, Ids Kingdom underueiit many 
vicissitudes and was coiisid<*rahlv reduced in size 
(luring tile rcigii of his son Nawab Sa> cd Faizulla 
Khan Bahadur. I’lic I’rovince of Bohilkhaiid 
Imd now passed into the haiKls of the Kabt 
India Uompany. Kawah .Hayed Fuizulla Khan 
>>ahadur was most loyal and tiuc to the 
British Government to whom he always Uniked 
up for help duiJiig tliose unsettled days and lie 
gave tangible proof of his loyalty wlien during i 
the war against France he oJfcivd all his cavalry i 
2,000 strong to the British Govornmciit in 1078 
and received tlm following mi(*ssage of thanks 
from tJie then Governor- General : - 

“ That In his own name as well as that of the 
l**(>ard, he returned him tlie warmest thanks for 
this instance of his iaithful attacliment to tlie 
t'onipaiiy and the “ l*higlish I'lation.*’ 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Jtampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and devu- 
t urn to the imperial Cause on the outbreak of tiie 
Mutiny of 18.57. His Highness Kawab Sir 
Hayed Yusuf All Khan Bahadur occupied the 
31usnad of Rampur in those days. From the 
very start till peace was re-established in the 
country, lie was lavish in Ills expenditure of 
men and money on tho side of tlie British Gov- 
ernment : he fought their battles, saved the lives 
oi many Kriropeans whom he xirovided with 
money and other means of comfort and had 
*^0 much established his reputation, as a good 
<>dminlstTator that he was placed in charge of 
the Motadabad district. These signal services 
v^ere recognised by the Government by the grant 

aa IHftqa besides other marks of distinction. 


The feign Of the present ruler His Highness 
Nawah Sir Hayed Mohammad Hamid Ali Khan 
Baliadnr HtaiidK out unique in many ways. 
Rampur ha^ made great strides in trade and eom- 
meree, and in fact in evt^y walk of life. HiS 
Hlghiu'Ks tak(‘8 keen int-eivst ih eclu(*ation arid 
lias not <»nly eouf.ributed handsome donations 
but makes annua) grants to the various educa- 
tional institutions. 

He is no whit behind Ills eonqiatriots in his 
loyalty to the Britibb Govenihicnt. The great 
War of 1911 found Iiim foremost in offering his 
personal services and all tlic rcsourec3s or bis 
State - men, inont'y .and material— to the Bri- 
tisli iiovernnujnt. The Bampur T. H. Infantry 
was sent to Bast Afri(*a and returned liome alter 
neaily four years' servici* and won the favourable 
n'lnarks ol high liritish Ollicers. The Ramiiur 
J.aneers also xierlorriufl their allotted duties 
in the War. B<\sides tin* expenditure Insxilved 
in tills, ills lligluicss alwi partieipatt*d in the 
hcheine of the Jfosplialship “ Loyalty " and 
eontributed a lakh lujM'es towards the cost and 
upkeep of it. His otlier eontrlbutions to the 
V arious funds amount to over half a lakli of rujices 
and he also suhseribed Rs. 7,UU,(M)0 to tin* two 
War lioans. 'rbese arc some of the principal 
e<uitributlons made by His Highness towards 
the Imperial cause in the tVar. Afgliaii War 
of 1910 again found him proinjit in his offer of 
asHistauep. This time the 1 H. Laneors and tho 
Impel in 1 Herviee Infantry were sent on garrison 
duty ill Butish India. 

ills Highiu'ss is a Knight Grand Ooniinauder 
of th(’ Most E.\alted Order of the Star of India 
and of the most Eminent Order of tlie Indian 
Empire, Knlgfit Grand Cross of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order, a Major-General in the Indian 
Army and an A.D.C. to His Imperial Majesty 
the King lOraperor. He had tho unique 
Jionour of serving on His Imperial Maji'sty's 
Staff in the Coionalion Jluibar of 1911 at Delhi. 

His Highucs.H has till ee sous— Colonel Nawab 
Hayed Raza Ali Ivhan Bahadm, Heir -Apparent, 
Haliebzada Hayed Jafar Ali Khan Bahadur and 
Hahebzada Hayed AImIuI KaFeomK,han Bahadur, 
The name of His Highness’s grandson— sou ol 
the Heii-Aiiparcnt—is Hahebzada Hayed Mur- 
tuza Ali Klian Bahadur. 

The iiemianent salute of the State is 15 gun ‘ 
and the annual income over titty lakhs of rupees, 

Tehri State (or Tehri-Qarhwal). — This 
Stale lie8 entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. Tho sources of tho Ganges 
and the Jumna are In it. The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, tho 
t^o tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
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Bam© dynasty. Pradyiimna Shah, the last 
ilaja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
hghting against the Gurkhas ; but at the close 
of the Kepalese War In 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance to Government. He died in 1859 
without issue, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the right ot adop’ 
tion. The present Uajais Captain H.H.Narondra 
Shah, c.HJ. The priucij>al products are rice and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
State forests are very valuable and there is 
considerable export of timber. .The Raja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is liiQ. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the Governor-General : The Governor 
of the U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares. — The kingdom of Benares under its 
Hindu JluJerse\lst('dlrom time immemorial and 
finds mention in Hindu and Buddiiist literatun*. 
In the 12th iM'ntury it was conquered by Slialiab* 
Ud-dln Ghori and iormed a sepuratc province 
of the Mohammudun Empire. In the 18tli 
<«ntiuy wlicn tlie powers of Moghal Emperors 
declined after the death ot Aurangisib, ilaja 
MansaRaiu, an enterprising zamindar of Ganga- 
pur (Benares District), iounded tlic State ot 
Bcnari's and obtamed a hamul from the Em- 
iM'ror Mohammad Siuih of Delhi in the name ot 
his son Kaja Bnlwaiii Singh. Ilaja Maiii^ii Bum , 
died in 1740 and bis sou Baiwant Singh bi'eaiiio 
the virtual ruler. Dnniig the next 30 years 
attempts were unsui'ecissfully made by Safdar 
Jang and after liim by Shuja-ud-daula of Oudh 
to destroy the indeiJeudenee of the ilaja and the 
Port of llamnagar was built on tiie bank of the 
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Gangers opposite the Benares diy. lio ja Balwarit 
Singh died in 1770 and was succeeded by his son 
(Jhet Singh. He was expelled by Warren Has- 
tings. Baiwant Singh's daughter’s son Mahip 
Namin Singh Was placed on the gaddi. The 
latter proved an inibecUe and there was mal- 
iulrninistratiou which led to an Agreement in 
1794 l)y wlilch the lauds, held by t he Ilaja in liis 
own riglit which was granted to him by the 
Brltisli Oovenirnent, were separated trom the 
rest of th(} provinec. The diioet control <»f the 
latter was assumed by the Government Jind an 
annual income of (me lakh of iuj)ecs was assiired 
to tlic Ilaja while the former constituted tlie 
Domaiiis. Witlun the Domains the ilaja had 
revenno powcTS similar to tliosc of a Collector 
in a British District. Tliert* was thus eoiistltuted 
wliatlorover a century was known as tlie Eainily 
Domains ot the Maharaja of Benares. On the 
I si of April 1911 the major jiortion of these 
Domains lieeame a State consisting of the i>ar- 
ganasol Bliadohiaiul ChaUa (orKera Mangraur). 
The town ot Bamnagar and its neiglibonnng 
vilJag(‘a were ceded by the British ((Overnmenb to 
the Maharaja in 1918 and became jiart of the 
StaU‘. The Maliaraja's powt'rs arc tliose ol a 
ruhng (’luci, sul)jeet to certain conditions, of 
wUK‘h tin* most im]>0Ttant are the inaiiilenancc 
ot all riglits acquired muler Jaws in toree prior 
to the transter, the reservation to Government 
ult.hec(»ntrel ol the jiostal and telegraph systems, 
oi plenary criminal jurisdiction wit inn tlie State 
over servants of tlio British Government and 
European Britisli 8ubje(its, and ot a right ot 
control in certain matters connected with (‘xelse. 
The j»resent ruler is Lieut. -Golonel II. H. Malia- 
ruja Sir Prablm JNaruin SigUBahadui, a.s.c.i.- 
(j.c.LK., LJ..J)., who was born in 1855 and suc- 
ceeded to tlie State in 3889. H-e is entitled to 
a. salute ol 35 guns and is a Hon. Lieut.- Colonel 
in the Indian Army. JHs Heir Apparent is 
Maharuj Kumar Aditya JSaruiu Singh Jiahadur. 


PUNJAB STATES. 

The 1 3 Salute States of the Punjab were trans- Himalayas arc hold by families of ancient BajpUt 
ferred to the Political charge oi tlie Government descent. To the south-wobt lies the large MoJia- 
of India with effect from the 1st November 1923. inedan State of Bahawalpur. Tlic remaining 
Ar(‘a 31,264 square miles. Population (1923) Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, Habha, Kopurthala 
4,008,040. Revenue Rs, 3,43,60,000. and Faridkot and the Mohamedan States of 

These States may be grouped under throe main Malerkotla and Loharu lie east of Lahore in 
olasesB. The Hill States which lie in the Punjab the eastern plains of the Punjab. 

The list below gives details of the area, population and revenue of the 13 States 


Name. Area in Population Revenue approximate 

square miles. (Census of 1921) in lakhs of Rupees. 

jLianawalpur T.* .T~ " . . is^CK) 781,191 ^48739, 000 

Bllaspur (Kahlur) .. 448 98,000 3,00,000 

Chamba 3,216 141,867 4, 11,000 

Faridkot 64E 150,661 20,42,000 

Jind 1,2.59 308,183 28,00,000 

Kapurthala 630 284,275 37,50,000 

Loharu 222 20,614 1,31,000 

Malerkotla 168 80,332 14,04,000 

Mandi .. 1,200 185,048 12.92,000 

Nabha 928 263,334 28,01,000 

Patiala 5,932 1,499,739 1,28,50,000 

Slrmur (Nahan) 1,198 140,468 6,00,000 

Suket 420 54,328 21,34,000 

. Total . . 31,264 4,008,040 3,43,60,000 
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Bahawalpur.'^’-A Native State ia direct poU* 
iical relationship with the Govenimentof India 
through the Agent to the Governor Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Asen(*y. Bahawalpui is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Bajputana, Latitude 
26‘*4jUo80‘»22' 16', Longitude 70*47' to 74*1' 
and bounded on the North East by the Bis- 
tnct of Ferozepur ; on the East and South by 
the Bajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
moro on the South West by Sind, and on the 
North West by the Indus and Sutlej rivers. 
Area 16,600 square miles. 

Tills State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 40 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the ilrst is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert; the central track 
is chiefly desert, not ‘capable of cultivation 
identical with the Bar or Pat uplands of the 
Western Punjab; and the third, a fertile alluvial 
tract in the river valley is called the Sind. The 
ruling family is descended from the Abaaside 
Khalifas of liaghdad. The tribe originally 
came from Sind, and assumed independence 
during the dismemberment ot the Durrani 
empiie in the Treaty oi Lahore in 1809. Eanjit 
Singh was confined to the right bank of the 
Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1828, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
Singh for regulating traflic on the Indus. It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territory and opened up the traflic 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Afghan Warthe Nawab rendered assistance to the 
British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death the succession was 
disputed and for a time the administration of 
the State was in the bands of the British author- 
rities. The present Nawab is Capt. H. H. 
Jiukn-nd-Daula, Nasrat Jang, Uafliz-ul-Miilk 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohammad Khan Bahadur 
Abbasi V., K.c.v.o., who was bom in 1904 
and succeeded in 1907. During his minority 
the State was managed by a Council of Kegency 
which ceased to exist in March 1924, when H.H. 
Ihe Nawab was invested with full power. His 
Highness ia now assisted in the administration 
ot his State by a Gliief Mluister, Captain Sardar 
Sikander Hyat Khan, K.B., M u.l]., m.l.c., q 
Public Works and Revenue Minister, Mr. C. Ag 
Barron c.h.i., o.i.e., o.v.o,, f.k.g.h., and a 
Home Minister, Moulvi Ghulam Hussain 
Qureshi Hashmi. 

The chief crops are wheat, rice and millet. The 
Lahore- Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes tlurougli the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
Infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
capital is Baliawalpur, a walled town built in 
1748. 

Income from all sources about 50 lakhs. Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), Sindbi and Marwari. 

Agent to the Governor-General^ Punjab Statee:^ 
Mr. J.A. 0. Fitzpatrick, B.A. ll.b. c.i.e., 

I.C.S. 

Chainba. — ^This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gnrdaspur, and it is shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
18 mountainous and is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
of copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 


Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Rajput, who built Brahma* 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Chamba was ex- 
tended by Mem Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British Influence in 1846. 
The part, west of the Ravi, was at first banded 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
Itam Singh, who was born in 1891, and 
sicceeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
lice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government iu 1864 for a tenn ot 90 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Cliamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little work^. The principal road to Chamba 
town is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway, Chamba town, on the right 
bank of tlie Ravi, contains a number of Inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury. is the most famous. 

Faridkot.— ‘The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Farid kot and Kot Kapura dates 
from ihe time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan HazaTat-i-Kaisar-i-Hiud Brar Bans Raja 
Har Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1916 and 
succeeded his father in 1019. Under the ordeip 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B. a., 
and four members. The State has on area of 
643 square miles with a population of 160,661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs. The 
Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. The 
State Forces consist of State Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind. — Jind la one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 308,183 souls and an income of 26 lakhs* 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1708, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the materpai 
grandfather of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phui, established his 
principality. He was succeeded Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1887. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Eaghbxr 
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Slngh» who gave help to the British Goveniineut 
on tlie ocoaaion of Knka oui break (1872) and 
the 2ad Afghan War (1878). The present 
rnler Maharaja Kanbir Singh was bom In 1879, 
sucoeeded in 1887, and in\estGd wjth full powers 
In 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War, It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service 'J'roops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns. 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
StAte Hailway with the North-Western Hallway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

His Highness Parzand-i- 
Hilhahd Baslkh-ul-It ikad , Daulat-Mnglishia 
Ha|a4-Eajgan Maharaja Sir Kauhir Singh 
Kajendra Bahadur, o.o.i.E., k.o.b. 1 ., etc. 

Kajpurthala* — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Juilundur Boab. The anct'stors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-SuUeJ and also in the 
Bari Boab. In the Utter lies the vilUge of Ahln 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes tile name of Ahluwnlia. When the Jnl- 
lundur Dogb oame under the dominion of the 
Britidi Oovomment in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej wore maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Buler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Mnharaja Ilanjit Singh, of 
Lahme. This Annual 1 libiitc of Its. 1,31,00) a 
year was remlttcdby the Government of India in 
perpetuity in(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly elDcieiit administration 
ol the State. The Bari Doab estates arc hc*ld 
by the bead of the House as a jaghir In perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. Por 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharajahs grandfather was rewarded \^ith a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual Income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruler’s titles are Col. H. 
H. Parzand-T-Dllband Rasikhul-Itlkad Daiilatt 
T-lngUshia Raja-1 -Hajagan Maharaja lagHfjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, o.C.8.1., 
(1911), G.C.I.E., (1918), (1927), who was 

bora on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the Late Raja-l-Bajgan 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Ra1 trays Bikhs. IBo Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the legion 
d’Honneur from the French Government in j 
1924, and posm*gscB also the Grand Cross of the I 
Ord< r of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand (Voss of 
the Order of the Star of Hoiimania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelekof Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt. Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Qi and Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand (’ross ot the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
PeiHi, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba; twice 
repTf^sented fudian Piinccs and India on the 
I^eague of Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his relgu In December 


1927 with great eclat, when Their Excelionclss 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commonder- 
in-Chlef In India and Lady BIrdwood, Go\ ernor 
of the Punjab and Lady Halley, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bln rat pur, Rajplpla, 
Mandi, the JVawabs of Palanpur, Malerkotla,. 
Loharu and the Raja of Kalsja were present, 
besides a very largo and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

Th(> rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikhs 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jalsalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. Tlie town 
of Bultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths. Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain narkets and faclorios for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of this town on the main lailway line and the 
consequent facilities of t xport and import make 
its importance still greater and this K the chief 
coinineifial toM n in the State. The mainline 
ot the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Juilundur City to Ferozepur passes through 
the Cajiilal . The Imperial Service and local 
Troops of the State have been rc-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier. Piimary education is free 
t hroiighout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its education 
department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of Ids reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which lias been embellished by the 
resent Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
oauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as eleetric light, watcr-w'orks, 
etc. 

Political Officer : The ITon’blo Agent to the 
Governor- General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken l)y a hill or stream, 
l»oundetl by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Jmdhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on Hie west. 1’he Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Malerkotla are of *‘Kurd** 
descent who came originally from the Province of 
** Sherwan " and settled in the town of “Sherwan’* 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at Malett the old capital of the 
State in 1442. Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became Independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly tTeated 
adjacent Sikh States. Alter the victory 
of T^iswari, gained by ttie British over Slndhla 
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In ld08 And the fiiibiugation and flight ol Hoikat 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla Joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
Biinceeded to the power of the MahrattaB In the 
districtB between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Rnier is Lt.-Gol. His Highness Kawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K.O.8.I., K.c.l.fi., 
who was born in 1881 and succeeded In 1908. He 
was created Uony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.* 
Col, in December 1919, 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, inethi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. Tlie capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 80,000 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all Its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
310-23' Nonn T^at.; and 76®-22' East JiOng.; 
and la bounded on ttic cast by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and wesi 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length vhicli finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the B'itisli in 
1846 A.D. 

The present liulcr, Lieutenant His Highness 
Kaja Jogindar Sen Bahadur, assumed full 
poweis in February 1925. His Highness was 
married to the only daughter of His Uighness 
the Maliaraja of Kapiirthala in February 1923 
and was blessed with the birth of an heir-aj»- 
parent in December 1923. 


intoned of Bawal in the extreme sonthKUUrl 
of the Punjab on the border of Uajputaua; 
this Nisamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
‘ to its territory as a reward from the British 
Govemroont for the loyalty of the Bulers of 
Kablia. The 8tatc now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 8 lakhs. The State supports one battalion 
of Imperial Service Infantry consisting of about 
I 500 men. For the preservation of the \)&ace there 
is a Police force consisting of about 600 men. 

I The State is traversed by the main and 8 
, branch lines of tlio K. W. Hallway and 
the B. B. & C. 1. crossO') the Nizamai of Bawal. 
j A ]>ortion of tlie State is Irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of tJie State arc 
I gram, pnlsc^s, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
I opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chieJ industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lao» and ffoia, etc. There are some ginning 
i factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which arc woiking successfully. In 1923 an 
I inquiry was held into certain matters In dispute 
betwet'n the Patiala and the Nabha Duri>i»rs 
I which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri* 

I eated cases against persona connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of Injnring them 
I through the Patiala Durbar. Tlie Maharaja of 
Nabha who was born in 1888 and succeeded his 
lather In 1911 entered into an agreement with 
the Government of India whereby he voluntarily 
separated liimbelt from the administration re- 
taining liih salute and titles and the control 
oi the State was accordingly assumed by the 
(Jovernmeiit oi India. 


The Clilet Executive Oflieer of the State is 
Kai Baluidur Dewiin DinaNath, Bar-at-Law ,who 
has been designated as His Highnesb’ (hiel 
Mlriinter. Construction work of the Kaugm 
Valley Hallway is in full swing. It is (‘xpected 
that the line will b^ open to traffic in Novi mlxT 
1928. The Kailwa> line wdll prove of coini- 
derable importance *.111 linking Maud! with the 
Punjab and will mwlciially develop its trade. 
The work oi the Mandi Hjiilio-Kldbtrlc Pioipet 
is also in progress, 'i'iils project when finished 
will supply electric power to practically tlie 
whole of the Puujal) and will materially help 
In developing local industries. 

The principal crops are rice, mai;;o, w^hoat and 
millet. About three-fiftbs of tlie 8tate are oc- 
cupied by forests and grazing lands. It is 
rich in minerals. The capital is Mandi, found- 
ed In 1527, w’hirh contains several temples and 
places of interest and is one of the chief 
marts for commerce with Ladliakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha—Nahha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulkian States 
—Nabha, Patiala and Jia — and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest liranch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 sepwatc pieces of territory scattered among 
the oiner Punjab Stat/cs and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the JUizamaU of Phwl 
and Amloh; the second portion forms the 


Patiala.— Thib is the largest of iiie Piinl- 
kiaii Stahls, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory is scattered and liitcrspersod with 
small States and oven single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
^ comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwal 
States. Area 5,932 square mihs. Population 
1,499,739. Gross income Jls. one crore and 
thirty-five laHhs. Its history as a separate 
State begins in 1762. I'he present liulcr, Major- 
I General His Highness Furs aiid-i-Klias Daiilati- 
1 Inglistila Mansur-nl-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Maha- 
raja Dhiraj liajeshwar, Sri Maliaraja-i-BaJgan Sir 
Bhiipindra Sing Mohinder Bahadur, O.o.S.i., 
Q.o V.O., (i.B.K., A.D.0..vvas bom in 1891 
and succeeded In 1 909, and assumed the reins of 

S ;ovenuncnt in 1 900 on attaining majority. His 
lighuess the Maiiaraja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
liersonal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to Hie Viceroy In Durbar In 
jierpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 
barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapesoed, cotton and 
I tobacco. A great part of the State is irrigat- 
! od by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especially at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, KarnauJ, 
etc. It has a Bailway line of its own, known 
as Hajpura-Bhotinda Hallway of IQB miles in 
length, besides this the State has undertaken the 
construction of a broad gauge line about 40 mil(» 
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in to cooncot Sirhitid and liupar. This 
new line will bo opened for traffic early in 1928, 
the North-Western B^illway, the K. 1. ilailway, 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway and the J. B. Rail- 
way traverse the State. His Highness main- 
tains a contingent of two regiments of cavalry 
and four battalions of infantry— one battery 
of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education io all stndcnt'i. 
Trimary education is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar has recently sanctioned a 
kcUeme of compulsory edocatiou. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1800, it has render- 
ed help to the British Government on all 
critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh War, 
Mutiny of 1867, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tlrah 
and N. W, F. campaign of 1807. 

On the outbreak of the European War Ills 
Highness placed the entire resources of 
ids State at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and offered his i>ersonal 
services. The entire Imperial Service Con- 
tingent was on active service throughout 
the period of the War and served on 
various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopota- 
mia and Palestine, winning numerous distinc- 
tions. Two mule and one camel corps were 
raised and placed at the service of the British 
Government for the period of the War, and in 
addition to furnlsliing nearly 28,000 recruits for 
the British Indian Anny and maintaining the 
State Imperial Service Contingent at full 
strength, contributed substantially in money 
and material. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay In Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts In Belgium. 
It’rana^ Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments:— -(«) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (0) Grand Cross of 


the Legion of Honour, France, and (c) Grand 
Cross of tlie Order of the Crown of Italy and {d) 
Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Boumanla 
( / ) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

Again in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served personally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Commanding, and the Imperial Service Contin- 
gent was on active service towards Kohat and 
Quetta fronts. FOr his services on the N.-W, 
Frontier His Highness was mentioned in des- 
patches. He was ('loctcd Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) in 1925 
and I92rt and represented Indian Princes at the 
League of Nations at Geneva in 1025, 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political con- 
trol of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its liistory is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British, In 1857 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War ho sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier, The 
prewmt Chief is Lleut.-Colonel IT, H. Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prakash Bahadur, K.C.S.i., K.O.I.K., 
who was born in 3888 and succeeded in 1911. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
tlio recent development of the Kiarda Hun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops. The State 
iorests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Naliaii which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported Iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane craving mills. I’he State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners wliicli served 
in the Gieat War. It was captured with 
General Town8hend’’8 force at Kut-al-Amora 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
tlie Shp.n States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma, 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma 

The Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singaiing Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin Hihtrict under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village eomnmnltles under 
separate iicreditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
main division of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty-two States respectively which 
are under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 


Hsawughsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,043 lies between the 
24 and 25 parallels of latiiiido and on the 95 par- 
allel of longitude between the CWndwiu river 
and the State of Manipur. 

Singaliug Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
TespectlTdly, 

Tho Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 6,520 and 
lie between tlie 27th and 28th parallels ot 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N*Mal 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Slian States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 592,813) and the Southern 
Sliaii States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 847,618), form with the unadmin i- 
stcred Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
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milcB) and the Karennl Statea, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the Jttth and 24th 
narallels of latitude and the 90th and 102nd 
parallel of longitude with lie base on the plains 
of Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shan'^ who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-palaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the A ustro> Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir Oeorge 
Grlevaon now proposes to separate from the 
Tei Chinese family. There arc also a number i 
of Kachlns and otliers of the Tlbeio fiurman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- ‘ 
ceptlblv Into a markedly Chinese taec outhe 
frontier. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowlying valleys the 
heat In summer Is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temiH*rature is usually 80 to 
95 Fahr, In winter frost Is severe on the 
T»Rddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the lulls is more equable. The raintall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different locali- 
ties. 

The agricultural products of the States are 
rice, pulses, piaize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum , groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is h» Id chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily uhtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in aecordanoe with special rules 
for nou-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the latter 
a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the Statt'R are still 
unex^ored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver and lead in the Northern 
States which they claim to he the richest in the 
world. The Mawson area in the Southern 
States is also rich in load. Lignite and iron 
ore of a low grade oie found in many places. 

T^Ashio, the headqiiartcTs of the Northern Shan 
States District, is the terminus of the Myoh- 
aung-Lashio Branch of the Burma Tlailways 
( 1 78 miles) and is also connected with Mandalay 
by a cart road. 

The Burma Corporation's narrow gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawd win mine witn the Burma Railways 
system at Narayao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Tbazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has r( 0 »'ntlv been extended 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain, 

Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
ill size and Importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 208,761. The smallest State is 
Namtok with an area of 14 square miles and 
population 830. 

Hsipaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,410 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 8,30,605. 


The SawbwRs of Kengtttng, Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Moognai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Moug Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of oppoiiitment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State Is the customary law of the State 
so far as It is in accord anee with justice, equity 
j and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in tl^e re^t of Btltiih India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
I any State and to regulate the powers and 
I proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by theii sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have Uxore or less maintained the 
semi- independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
tlic Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise tlie depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
110 interference 1b contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
rontinue to collect their taxes and he respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation Is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Pbiofs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the Stutes and makes an annua) 
contribution to enable It to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
x'evenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
3ub-oniity of the Burma Government, Is self- 
contained and responsible for Its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesse; 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northern Shan 
Stat^ and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex^officic 
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members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first mooting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by Bia 
Excellency the Oovernor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, o.o.l.E.,K.o.sj., 1. 0 . 8 . , in March 1923. 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of tlirec as two have boon 
amalgamated with others. It has a total area 
of 8,550 square miles and a population of 48,780. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. Tlio largest State Is Kantarawadi 
with an area of 8,000 square miles and a 
population of 80,621 and a revenue of nearly 
Ijf lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are lied Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 


Southern Shan States, who exorcises in practice 
much the same eoutrol over the Chiefs as is 
exorcised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
m KarounI belong to tbe Chiefs and not to the 
(iovernment. In the past substantial contribu* 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the JCarennl Chiefs for education and medical 
service. The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender thidr special rights and join the Shan 
States F'edcrution though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its ti^ak timber and a large alien popnla* 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
lew years nnd unless the Chiefs arc prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Mailililir< — The only State of Importanc'e, 
under the Government of A3.sana, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,456 square miles and 
a population of 3,64,016 (1921 Census), of which 
about 60 percent, are Hindus and 31 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes. Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
fs shut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early elghteentli century, In 
the reign of Pamhelba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
Independent. The chief event in its subsequent 
history was the intervention of tiie British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Hlngh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
she escort which accompanied him. Prom 1891 
to 1007 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H, JI. 
Churn Chiind Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1007 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conhTred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by il. H. the Maharaja, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who 
is a member of the Indian Civil Service, his 
services being lent to the State by the Assam 
Government three ordinary and three additional 
members, who are all Manipuris. The staple 
crop ol the country Is rice. Forests of various 
kinds cover the great part of the mountain 
ranges. 

Khasi and Jalntia HiHs.—These petty 
chiefshii>s, 25 in number, with a total area 
of about 3,900 square miles and a papulation 
of 180,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The largest of them is Khyrim, the smallest 
is Nonglwai, which has a population of only 
246. Most of them arc ruled by a Chief or Slem, 
The Siemship usually remains in one family. 
The suocoBsion was originally controlled 
by a small electoral body constituted from the 
heads of certain clans but in recent 
years there has been a tendency to broaden 
the elective basis. The constitution of a 
Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siom exorcising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Central Provinces include fifteen feuda- and good government set forth in patonts^'dnd 
tory States subordinate to the Government acknowledgments of fealty, but arc nominally free 
with an area of 31,080 square miles and a popu- . from direct interference save in the caSe of 
lation of 2,067,37 1. One of the States, Makrui, i sentences of death, which require His Excellency 
ties within Hoshangabad District; the|i,he Governor’s confirmation. But, as a fact,\ 
remainder arc situated in ‘the Chhattlsgarh I )ivi- ' the Government has exercised a very large 
Sion, to the different districts of which they i amount of control, owing mainly to the fre- 
were formerly attached. Their relations with ' quency with which the States have been taken 
Government arc controlled by a Political Agent, under direct management, because of either 
The States vary greatly in size and importance, the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 
Sakti, the smallest, having an area of 138 square I 

miles and Bastar, the largest, an area of 13,062 ' The States pay a tribute to Government 
square miles. They are administered by here- which amounts in the aggregate to about ^ 
ditary chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty laklis. 
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Sta;ti8tiCB relating to the chief States are 
contained in the following table:-* 


State. 

Area . 

Popula- 

tion. 

1921. 

Revenue 
(approxi- 
mate) 
in lakhs. 


i 

Sq. 

•Miles. 


Rs. 

Bastar 

13,062 

464,137 

8 

Jashpur 

1,963 

154,150 

3 

Ranker 

1,429 

324,928 

4 

Khairagarh . . 

931 

124,008 

6 

Nandgaon 

871 

147,919 

7 

Eaigarh 

1 486 

241,634 

6 

Surguja 

6,055 

•378,226 

6 

Eight other 
States 

5.283 

432,363 

14 

Total . , 

31,080 

2,067,371 

54 


Bastar.— This State, in the south-ea^t corner 
of the province, la the most imi)ortant in the 
group. In area <n,()62 s(piare miles) It is the 
twelfth largest State In India, hut the population 
in 1921 was only 404,407 and is very scattered 
and backviard. A point of interest is that 
Bastar is the only State in India of which the 
Gliief is a Hindu lady. She Is the last descendant 
of an ancient family of lamar Bajputs, nhiih 
ruled over Warangal until the 31ahomniwlan 
conquest of tlu* Dctfcan in the 14th (ontury 
A. 1). when the brother of the last Baja of 
Warangal fled into Bashir and estahllahed a 
kingdom there. J'rom then till the days ofvthe 
Maratlias the State was virtually independent, 
its inaecessibllity seeurlng it from all but oeea- 
sional raids of Mahommedan freebooters. The 
Bhonslas ol Nagpur imposed a small tribute on 
Bastar in the 18th century, and at various times 
tor delay in payment deprived it of the Bihawa 
tract in the Baipnr district, and allowed the 
Jlaja of Jeypore In the adjacent Vlzagapatam 
Agency of Madras to retain possession of tho 
Ivotapiad tract, originally pledged to Jeypore 
by a Bastar llaja for assistance during family 
dissensions. The dispute between Bastar and 
Joyporo over this land led to constant border 
disturbances, and was not Anally settled till 
1863, when the Oovernmeut of India, while , 
recognising Bastards claim, finally made tho 
tract over to Jeypore on tho ground of long 
possession, on condition of payment by Jeypore 
of Rs. 3,000 tribute, two-thirds of which was 
remitted from the tribute payable by Bastar. 
Tlie present tribute paid by Bastar is Rs. 20,000 i 
a year. i 


On the formation of the Central Province^ 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory S^tc. 
Binee then the State has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate conservatism 
of its aliorlglnal population, whidi has from 
time to time rebelled. Tho last rebellion, in 
1910, was duo to oppression by minor Btato 
oflieials ami dislike of the rigorous forest policy 
then under introduction. After the re>Ulon 
the Raja liad his jiowers re<iuoed, and a series of 
Diwans was appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to bo under (loveniment management , 
oudng to the minoiity of Bani Prafulla Kumarl 
Devi, the premmt Chief. The present Adminis- 
trator of the State is Mr. W. V, Giigson, l.r.s,, 
oi tlie (Vntral Provinces Commission. He is 
assisted by two sub-iiivisional officers, a Euro- 
pean Medical Officer and State Engineer, a 
Huiwrlntendent of J’olice and a Forest Officer. 

Nearly ll.DOO square miles are covered by 
forest, of whh'li about 3,000 square miles are 
leserves. Cultivation la therefore sparse. Rlcc 
and mustard are the chief rrops. There is a 
large export of grain, timber and minor forest 
pioduce, particularly Tnyrabolams. Most of 
the sal forest la leased to Messrs. Gillanders 
Arbutlinot for sleeper manufacture The forest 
jeveniie in 1927 was just under Ks. .3 lakhS. 
'Hie extension of the Saliir branch of the B. N. R, 
to Jagdalpur and of the Balpm* Forest Tramway 
to E ondagaon are under consideration . I'herc are 
more than 600 miles of gravel motorablo road 
in the State. The ail vent of tho railway should 
lead to a gicai inciease in tho revenue of the State, 
and may leail to the exploitation of Its great de- 
posits of iron, manganese and tin. The revenue 
In 1927 was Rs. 10* 33 lakhs, expenditure Rs.S* 93 
lakhs and fiee closing balance Rs. 3 72 lakhs. 

The capital, Jagdalpur, on the Indrawati 
River, has a population of 7,999, and is 184 miles 
liy motorablo road from Ralpiir in the Central 
Piovinccs, and 210 from Vlzagapatam in Madras 
Piesidencv. The famous Cliitrakot falls (97 ft. 
high) ot tlie Indrawati are 23 miles from Jagdal- 
pnr. 

Sur^uja* — Until 1905 this was included 
in Chota Nagpur State of Bengal. The most 
important featurn is the Manipat, a magnifi- 
cent tableland forming the southern barrier 
of the State. The early history of Surguja 
IS obscure ; but according to a local tradition 
10 Palatnau, the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Raksol Raja of Pala- 
niau. In 1758 a Maratha army overran the 
State, and compelled its Chief to acknowledge 
himself a tributary of the Bhonsla Raja. At 
tho end of the eighteenth century, in conse- 
quence ol the Chief having aided a tebolUon 
in Palamau against the British, an expedition 
entered Surguja; and, though order was tempo- 
rarily restored, disputes again broke oat 
between the Chief and his relations, neoessl- 
fating British interference. Until 1818 tho 
State continued to lie the scone of constant 
lawlessness; but in that year it was ceded to 
the British Government under the provi- 
sional agreement concluded with Mudhoji 
Bhonsla of Berar, and order was soon esta- 
bllslied. The principal crops are rice and other 
cereals. The present Chief of tho State is 
Maharaja RamanuJ Saran Singh Beo, o.b.k, 
who succeeded to the gadi in 1918 itid enjoys 
full powers of a Ealing CSiief. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIB STATE. 


The tPTrltory known gcni*rally as tho Jammu 
and Kashmir Stat*' lies belwtrn 32** and 37® 
K and 78® and 80® E." It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along tho Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes roinprisc some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into throe areas : tho upper, com- 
prising the area drained by the Uiver Indus and 
Its tributaries; tho midcile, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga Kivers ; and the lower 
area, consisting of tlie level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges ot hilte. 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
th(‘ snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and tl)(‘ Panctial. 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles. 
Beginning in the south where the great plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains “ Where three 
Empires Weer.*' 

Briefly described, the State compriH(‘S tho 
valleys of the throe great rivers of Northern 
India, the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
tho Jhclum, and the middle reaehes of the Indus. 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

Histoky. — ^^^arious liistorians and poets 
have left more or leas trustworthy records of the 
Wstory of tho V’’alley oi Kashmir and tlic adjacent 
ri'gions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the ('apltal, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established Uiough many of the fine 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been deatroytsl by the Mu- 
hammadans who first penetratt'd into' the Valley 
in the fourteenth century. In the reign ot 
Sikandar, who was a (‘ontemporary of Tamer- 
lane, a large number of Hindus was eoiiveried 
to Islam Jehaiigir did much to !)eautlfy lht‘ 
VallJey but alter Auraiigzcd) there was a period 
ot disord«T and decay and by the middle ot the 
eiglit<*enth century the Suba (»r tiovernor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter the country ('\pcrlciic<‘d 
the oppresskm of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued In 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
liaiijlt Singh, The SIkli rule was less oppressne 
than that of thi' Afghans. 'J’lic early hl.story ot 
the State as at presimt constituted is that of 
Maliaraja Shri Giilab Siiighji, a scion of the old 
Huling Family of Jammu, who rose to omiuenee 
In the servlw* ot Maharaja lianjit Sing ot Lahon* 
and was, in recognition ot his distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jaramu lu 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between tho British and th(‘ 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
ot Sobraon (1846), when the-* British made ovi*r 
to him tho valley ot Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for soventy-flve lakhs of rujiees. 
His son, His Highness Maharaja Ranbir Hingh- 
ji, o.c.s I , a.c.i B., a model Hindu and one 
ot tile staunchest allies of the British (tovern- 
meut, ruled from 1857 to 1885, He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve ordiT 
in the frontier districts. He was succeede<l 
by thi.s eldest son His Highness Maharaja »ii 
Pratap Hiiighji, o.c.s.i., o.o.i.K., g.b.e., who 
died on 23ra December 1925 aiul was succeeded 
by His Highness the preseqt Shri 

Harlsinghjl Bahadiu*, 


The most notable reform effected in the State 
. during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
' Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Jaiwrenee and r(‘ vised Irom time to time. 

( Administuatjon,— F or some years after tho 
accession to the ffar/i of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
' a Couiu'il over which the Mnhuraja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of th(i State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maliaraja with 
the help of a Chief Minisior and a number of 
Miuisitis in (iurge ot different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Kxecutive Poundl was inaugurat- 
' rd. Very n cently, certain modifications have 
l)oen introdueed in the Constitution as a result 
of which th<‘ contact of His Higiiness with tho 
. administration of the State has liecome more 
direct and intimate. 

I Tho British Resident has his headquarters 
I at Srinagar and Hlalkot and tlu'rc is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Hilgrt. A British Offlrer is sta* 
I tioiied at Loii to assist in the super\ision ot the 
Central Aslan Trade with India which jiasses 
tliroiigh Kashmir. 

In the Dogras the State has splendid inalMia 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
lb‘Hidt‘s this, 'thoimnds ot Dogr/js se^^e in the 
I Indian Army. 

Finanok. — The financial position of the State 
'is strong. Th(‘ total rc\enue Is about Ks. 

I 2.25,00,000 : th<‘ chiet sources lieing laud forests, 

I customs and excise and Sericulture. There is a 
big reserve and no d(*l)t. 

PROimoTioN ANO INDUSTRY.-— Tlic population 
Is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
. wlieat. Oilseed la also an important crop. Bar- 
I !<•>% cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 

, almonds and hojis are also grown. Pears and 
ajiples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported In kirgc quantities. The State forests 
are exieiisi\e and valuable. The principal 
I species of timber trees ar<‘ d(»odar, blue pine and 
' fir. Tile most valiialile forests iK‘cur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kararaj Xlaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resource's of the State is iieing con- 
ducted under an expert. Tho most noteworthy 
ol the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaoliiK), slate, zinc, copper and tale. Cold is 
found in BaltisUn and (Hfgit, sapphires in 
I'addar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Un. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in th»‘ world. Manufacture' of silk 
is a very ancient Industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to J472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier maehi and wood carving of th<‘ State 
are world-famous. The State participated in 
the Britlsli Empire Exhiliitiou of 1924. Tho 
Kashmir Court was styled “ 'llie (lein Of The 
Smaller Courts’* and attracted many visitors. 

COMMU NIC ITIONS.— Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled t raffle in tho State. 
The Jhelum Vall<*y road (196 miles) which links 
the Kaslimir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of tfie finest motorabje mountain roadsj 
in the world. 
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. TJie Banihal Cart Jload, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins kashmir 
with the North Western Bnilway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorablo road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of (lilglt and Ladakh. Internal villagt* 
communications have also been much improved 

The Jammu- Suchetgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system, is the only Itailway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

PUBIIO WORKB.--Tn 1004 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was construetod to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum an<i it was hoped that the danger would 
he still further redutrd by the carrying out of a 
scheme lor lowering a part of the bed of tlie 


EiviT Jhelum by dredging, uhlcli has been taken 
in liand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in tbe 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 856-B8;i) by his 
engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a largo 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora wldch was completed in 1907. 

EI)13C\tion. — Of the total population of 
3,209,527 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who arc able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only arc females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1 .000 persons aged five or more can road 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 arc 
literate. The imrabc*r of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
increased. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and I^ord Chelmsford stated 
that it Was desirod to call into existence a per- 
manent consultative body which would replace 
the conference of Princes which had periodi- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy. 
After pointing out the need for regular meetings 
of the Council, the Report said:- “ We contem- 
plate that the Viceroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be cliairraan. The 
rules cl business would be framed by the Viceroy 
after consultation with the Princes, wlio might 
from time to time suggest modiilcations in the i 
rules.** 

It was further sugg<‘sted in the joint report 
that the Council of Princes should be invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit’ 
tee, to which the Viceroy or the Political De- 
partment might refer decisions affeetiug the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing . 
with custom or usage. Tlie Joint Report also 
made K'commendations for the appointment of 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
cases of misconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common interest 
between the Council of State and the Council 
of Princes. 

At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scliomc. The subject which gave j 
rise to the longest discussion was the propo'^al 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native | 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“full powers** of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Prin'^^B should be limited to the rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst otherr considered that | 
some measure of representation ought to be ! 
given to the smaller States ; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. I’he pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 


The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed beiore the Secretary of State, and 
In the next Conference held In November 1919. 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
fora Chamber of Princes approved by His 
I Majesty's Government. The Conference after 
debating the question passed a resolution warmly 
' accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during the ensuing year. On the 
occasion of the formal inauguratloo of the 
Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsfo^, describ- 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Princes which 
I had been appomted by the Conference and how 
with their assistance the drafts of the Constltu* 
tion of the tJhamber with the first Regulations 
and Rules of Business, and the draft resolution 
concerning ('ourts of Arbitration and Commis- 
sions of Enquiry were moulded into practical 
shape, explained tliat diiflcultics had arisen in 
the scdection of a suitable Indian designation 
for the Ctiainber which would for the present be 
known by the Englisli title of the Chamber of 
I Princes. He also said that another point on which 
I the published constitution differed from the 
I wording favoured by the Committee of Princes 
was tbe absolute prohibition of the discussion 
I in the Chamber ol the Internal affairs of iudividu- 
. al States and the actions of individual Rulers. 

' l*he main function of the Chamber was to diapuss 
matters affecting the States generally or of com- 
! rnon concern to the States and to British India 
or the Empire at large. As regards the question 
of direct relations l^tween the Government of 
India and the imiiortant States, a recommenda- 
tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
III the Bombay Presidency, according to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committee, to be carried 
into effect at some future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable. A solieme 
would also shortly be placed before His Majesty’s 
Government for the bringing of the important 
States of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Government of India as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made. Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
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tho Central Oovemmont through a Itesident 
who ^ould be independenf of the Outral India 
Agency and some of the llafpotana States, 
which were formerly In relations with a Local 
Besident, wore now in direct relations with the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Bajputana. 

The Cliambcr was formally inaugurated by the 
I)ake of Connaught on February 8th, 1921, 
and has quickly developed a \igorou8 life. Its 
PreBldentbl duties are entrusted to an elected 
Chancellor, now li . li . the JVraJiara juh of Likancr 
tnd its detailed business is attended to by an 
elected Standing Committee of six niemberh. 
This meets twice or thrice a year at the hoad- 


quarteiB of the Government of India and one of 
its most important functioiiA is to disenes with 
the various Departments of that Government 
matters in which the Administrations of both 
the States and Britisli India are concerned* 
Important questions of this class which have 
recently received attention are the division of 
revenue from Customs and Posts and 1 ele^raplis 
nad the cortrol of the Police on railway lines 
running for considerable distances through 
State territory. The Committee reports to the 
Chamber, which meets anntiaiiy. The number 
of Princes who attended the last meeting was 
between forty and fifty. Its proceedings have 
hitherto always boon conducted in private. 


Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstancts of each 
casi, tp the British Government. This tiibiite is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims lietween the Governments, butischieily in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. Tin* actual annual rec« ipts m the form of ti ibute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the iollowing table, 'i'lu relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes arc complicated, and it would sirve no useful purpost* to enter 
upon tlie question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of tJie States ol Kathia* 
W'ar and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Centra] India 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 
,, „ Kotah 

„ „ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

M M Blind! 

„ Other States 


£ 

26,C67 

,648 


,000 

,170 


Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpiiralircgiila! Foice 
„ ol K of all towaids cost ot Deohl Irtegulur Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Jihopal J/<‘v y . . 

ol Jnora towards eost of United Malwu (’ontingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malua Bhil Corps 

Ceniial Provinces and Betar, 
Tributefrom various States 

Tributes from Shan States 
„ „ other States . . 

Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bambrai 

Tribute from Cooch Beiiar 


Emma. 


Assam. 


lienyal. 

United PTOointen. 


Tribute from Ihmares 

„ „ Kapurthala (Bahraieh) 

Pun^al). 

Tribute from Mandi 

„ „ other States .. .. 

Madras, 

Tribute from Travancorc 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ ,, „ ,, Cochin , , , , , , 

„ „ „ „ Travancore 

Bombay. 

Tribute from Kathiawar 

„ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States 

„ „ Jagirdars, Soutliern Mahratla Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


667 


9,142 

2,280 

15,696 

28,524 

1,367 

333 

7 

4,614 

14,600 

8,733 

6,667 

8,086 

53.333 
233,333 

13.333 
888 


31,129 

2,826 

26,000 

6,765 

5,484 


It was announced at the Coronation Durbar of 19J1 tliat there would in future be no 
Xaxaratia payments on suooessions. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France botli hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese poRsessious in India, all of 
which are Bituiit<’d within tlie limits of Jiombay 
Presid»‘ncy, consist of the Province of (ioa on 
the Arablnti Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- | 

GOA. 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entranc*' 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Dlu, with two places called Gogla and Siinbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. All these three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on tho south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of tho Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. Tlw 
extreme length from north to south is 02 miles 
and tho greatest breadth from cast to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of J,30I 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conguu- 
taSf or Old Conquests, ctirnprising the Island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighiiouring municipalities of Salsotte, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired m 154d ; and of U»e 
Aoms (Jonqrtiatax, or New Conquests, comprising 
tlio municiFJalities ofPenicm, Saiiquclim, Ponda, 
yuejH'in, Caiiacoiia, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in tho latter hall of the 18th century. 
Tlio small island of Aiigediva situated opposili* 
(ho port of Karwar, in th<‘ Brltisli district of 
North Kanara, forms admiinstratively a portion 
of the Canacona niunicipolity. This was ivc* 
quircd in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, tlie predominating 
physical feature being the Western Gliats, which 
besides bounding the country along tiie north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across tlio country in a succession of sfuirs and 
ridges. There are several couapicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country Is intersected by imraerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- I 
cipal eight, wliich are all navigable, are in size 
ol some importance. Goa jiossesses a lino har- 
l)our, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsettc. Hall-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cajie, which forms tlie 
extremity of tho island ot Goa. This divides I 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as i 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed , 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
t>ars across tho estuary of tho Maudovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and Is therefore tho harlmur 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the Inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
iiave been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. Tho international transit of Mormu- 
goa port was in 1920 about Ks. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,052 at 
the census of 1921. This give^ a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popula- 
tion showed an increase of 9 per cent, since the 
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census ten yi'ars previously. fii the Vedhas 
(’ouquistas tlu' majority ol the p(»f)ulation is 
Cliristiaii In tlie Novas Gonquistas Hindus 
arc more iniriKTous than Christiaus, The Mos- 
lems ill the territory are nuinbcred m a few 
i tiuumnds. The ('hristians still very largely 
adher(‘ to east(‘ distjuctioiis, claiming to be 
Brahnians, ('harados and low easG'S, which 
do not intenuarry. The Hindus who form about 
one-halt ot the total population are largely 
Maratlia and do not differ tnuii those of 
till* adjacent, Nonkaii distnets of Bombay. 
All classes ol the people, witli the exception of 
Kiiropeaiis, use tlu' Koiikani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture ol Portuguese words. The 
official language is Portuguese, wliicli is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the pnncijial towns 
as vvell as by all educated people. Nearly all the 
Ghristians profess tlie lioman Catholic religion 
and arc spiritually subjeel. to an aichbishop 
who has the titles of J*riinatc of the East and 
Patriarch of tli(‘ East Indites and exercises ec- 
eh'siaslieal junadictiou also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) ^ and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocarnblque (Portu- 
guese East Africa). 'I’lie Christians of Daman 
and Dili an subject iindei a new Tiealy signed 
ill 1928 bet ween PoitugaJ and tin Holy see to 
tho AiehbKhop of («oa There are numerous 
chiirehes in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mohomedans now enjoy perfect trecdom 
in religions matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little OMT one third (d tlic' entire territory 
ot Goa stated to Ix' under cultivation. The 
tertilltj of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, sit nation and water-supply. The 
Velhas (Vmquistus aie as a ruh* better and more 
iutiuisively eultbated than the Novas t'oiiquis- 
I tas In both these ‘livisious a holding of fffteeu 
or sKteen atTCs would be considered a good 
sized larm but tlu‘ niujoiity ot lioldlnga are ot 
iinn*li Hinaller extent varjing trom half an acre 
to live or six aeies. The sHijiio produce ot the 
I country is rice, of whuh there arc two good 
harvests, but tlie quantity produced is barely 
I sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
1 two-thirds ot the yt,ar. Next to rice, the culture 
' ot cocoanut palms is deemed most important 
from the variety qf uses to which the jirodTicfs 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
soils are set apart foi the cult.ivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
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cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes In the Vclhas Con* 
qotstas has improved during rccont years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Vellias Conquistas, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population. In the summer months 
bauds of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield somr 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked. Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the cblcl 
entrepot of commerce between Eiist and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horscB 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Bmpire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imi>orts amount to al;K)iit Bs. 160 l.ikhs 
and exports to about Ks. 40 lakhs. The dis- 
crepancy 18 met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any inomeut exist and most inanufae- 
tnred articles in use are imported. Exports 
chielly consist of coe-riauiits, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A lino of railway eoniieets Mormugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mulmitta Railway. 
Its length from Mormugao to (’nstle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the llritish system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 are in Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the maiiagem<*nt of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade ol Mormu- 
gao port is what It lirings down from and takes 
to the interior. The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territ'orirs are worked as a se]».'iratc systc'in from 
the British. The latter, Iiowever, had an ottiee 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Goveruuiohts but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
otfice has been handed over to the PortugueHc 
Govornmeni wliieh now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The coimtry was in a state of ehronie financial 
equilibrium lor tiCarly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions. U’he last war eiihanoed tlie deficits 
to alarming proportions and tliese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans. Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the lniti.iiive of tlic 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the "* Governor of Taxes. ’* 
Only in 1927 the comitry experleueod the joys 
of a balanced budget and the imblic servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly. Tlicro is an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been car-marked for promoting the indus- 
trial progress of the country. If municipal 


and national taxes be added together, the 
country ]>resent8 a very high incidence of taXa- 
Gon, even hlglior than that of British India, the 
average coining to about Rs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except/ for government 
servants, but tlierc is a sj>cr*ial t<Mi per cent tax 
on all inexnnes derived in the shape of interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of eajdtal from Portuguese 
India. Tlie chief soniees of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State* about Bs. 60,000 Tlie country ri^eing 
economically backward, the taxes giv’^e very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth. The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of stalistlrs. 

The tarifl schedule is based on the thrco-fobl 
principle, tlseal, ])i’ote(’tiv e and pn*lerential . 
There is a limited free list on v\liieh books and 
])aper flgure prominently. The fiseal tariff 
ranges Iroiu 10 to flO i)cr cent according to the 
nature ot tlio commodities, luit flu* duties in 
several cases are speeifie, md tuJ valorem. 'J'iir 
causes considerable bai'dsliip to trade, an<l 
s|M^rially to the poorer classes of eonsuiners. 
The i>referential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese f’oloiiies. 
Very leeently the laiuoiplcof protection lii^ 
been extended to the export of panned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjirn and Kibandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Gabo, the capo divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, ami mainly slojics down to the edge of 
the Aguada. It was 8cl(*cted as the residence 
ot the Poitugucse Viceroy in 1759, and in J843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The Hp]>earance of the 
cliy, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
IS very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
Bpacioufa roads, bordered by decent, tidy hoiiHcs. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immeuBo quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of whicli accommodates the 
Primary Bebool, tlio Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings arc 
the Cathedral and various churchc-*, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and sj on. The 
square in the lower part of tlie town is adorned 
with a hle-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portugneso by 
Alfonso do Albuquerque in 1519. Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Lijapur kingdom, hut the 
Portuguese hold their own and gain(*d the sur- 
rounding territory now known as the Velhas 
Conquistas. 
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The ftubaequent history of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
teeuth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial magnificence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portueal, 
however, with its three millions of population 
was too small to defend itaidf against Spain 
and maintain at the, same time Its Iinmcucc Em- 
pire in the four ('ontlncnts. Albnipicrque tried 
to consolidatft Portuprueao rule lu India hy his 
])olicy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious liberties. Ilia 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmansliip and after his death 
they undid all his work baaing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and tliey hiboured to consolidate it hy a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws nil the mission- 
.'iry efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. 0I<1 Goa, as tlie ruins of 
the old onpital are called to-day, had a huinired 
cburelies, many of them of niagnlfleeiit propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land. The sixty yeais’ subjection to 8paiu 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
I’ortuguesc Empiri* in the East and though the 
Marquis of Poniiial in tin* I^^th century tried 
to sta\e off its <leca<lcnee, his subordinates in 
far-olT India either could not nnderstainl or 
would not curry out his or<iers and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was in tlio lOtli ceninry that the colonials began 
to enjoy full rortnguese eitizeiislup and sent 
tlieir representatives to the i’arlianient in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

Tiiern was frequently reenrring flgliting and 
in 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An aimy 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at tlie cri- 
tical moment. I'lie invaders were beaten 
oil, and tlie Novas Goiiquislas weie added to 
the PoTtngn(‘8c possessions. In 1844 the 
sluiltor given hy Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British tiwritory threatoned to bring al)Out 
a rupture with the British Government jiit 
Jtoinbay, In 1852 tlie Rancs of Safari, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolled. In 1871 the native 
.uniy in Goa inniinied and the King's own 
1)1 other came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has nevi^r been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and ilie Banes joining 
tiiem the troul>le was again not cjuleted 
Until the arrival of another special expedition 
irom Lisbon. The Ranes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
hii ported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was Old V reported concluded in the ‘•ninmer of 
I9l:i. There has been no outbreak after tliat 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
satiafleil >v1th the Portuguese eonuf'etion. There 
IS no agitation for turthcr reforms as m Uritisli 
India and not a sign of «lisaffeetion against I'or* 
tiiguese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of <loa 
^iqoy complete 4'quality witli the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions In Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Britto who was Minister of Publle 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of <loa as was the father of i)r. Betten- 
court Rodrigues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
In General Carmonas dictatorial Government, 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
Presldeiit of the Supremo Court in Lisbon, Br, 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto XavliT, Hecrctary General of the 
Minlsiry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27ih July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic thartcr (Carta Organica) in 
torce since 1st Juiy 19 L9, I'his Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, w’as modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 2()th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dah^d 9tU 
and Ifdh October. V new Organic Charter 
modifying in et rt.un [larts the earlier one was 
granteil t*Y Decree Jso. 12,499 ot 4th October 
1926 and h now in force*. 

The territory of Portuguese India la ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the Htate, at Paujim alias Nova-Goa* 
and is divided Into three districts : (*oa, Daman 
and Din. ‘Xlio last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct supcrinleudcncy of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to tlie Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working: Homo 
and Political, Finance, Customs, Education, 
Military, Naval, Agrloulturo, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Hecretariata, one of them being the 
Dejiartraent of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the Hard that of 
the Ki8e.al of the W. 1. P. Railway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the (Jovemor-General and in eolla boratiou 
with him works a (iovernor’s Council {Con^dho 
ilo iJovervo) with Legirtlativo and advisory 
powers. Tlie (-oiiueil is constituted, in addition 
to the Govrriior-General, ei:-o//ino President, of 
four oflieiuls (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finanees, the Director of (Ivil Adniinistration 
ami the Din'ctor of Public* Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas, Vovquutas^ 
one the Noms Conqnhtns and one the Districts 
of Daman and Din) and five members nominated 
hy tlie Governor-tleneral to represent the mino- 
rities, agrieultiiral, coniinereial and other 
interests and the press. 

Ill each piovliiee of (toa. Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise thfc Muni- 
cipalities ami other local institutions. The 
District ( ’ouncl I of i »oa is eomposed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, J’resident, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecuttir of tlie Nova-Ooa Civil 
Court; the Dtquity Chief Health Officer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Publle Works ; 
the Deputy Direetor of Finanees ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Corptiration of the Islands ; one 
member clecteil iiy the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by tin* 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Assodattons of Landf 
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owners and farmers of I he District; and onn 
member advocates elected by the Legislative 
(’ouncil among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Din the corresponding body 
is composed ol the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Ghitf of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the financial J)ir(‘etor of the district, the Chair« 
man of the TVInnicipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the Distrust 
and one member elected by tlie Merchant 
Industrialists and Fanners of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also olficiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizanri' and ilecide all liti- 
gious administrative matters, questions 

and aeeounts. It Is named Tribunal Admuus- 
rativo Fiscal c de Conta^ and is comjiosed of the 
Chief .Tustiee as President, lour High Court 
judges, one superior Governmeut ofiieer, who 
must be a Daelielor of IjSWS, nominated by tlie 
Government and a citizen, wdio is not an otliciol 
elected by the Govcrnor-Gcnerars Council. 
When matters regarding finances and aeeounts 


come up for decision and discussion the Director 
ot Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the tollowing bodies are also working:— 

Technical Council of Public Worhs . — ^Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ance's, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works. 

Council of Public Instruction,— I'his Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five offleials: the Director ot Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, tlic Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

There Is one High Court In the State of Indias 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General ; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuv'», 
Bicholim, Quepem e Damfio ; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Fonda Diu and Nagar-Aveli. 


PORT OF MORMUGAO. 


Mormug/io is situated towards the south of i 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the loft bank 
ot Zuary Kiver in Lat. 15® 25’N. and Long. 
73® 47^ E., about 225 miles soutn of Bombay I 
and miles south of l^anjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India, The Port of Mormugno is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole ana 
served by the M. S. M. By, (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden { 
to Mormugno is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary n3arks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a 
oiiallflcd officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Monmiglo Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
r«in be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamer.s of over 5,000 tons not 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, In a working day ot 10 hours 050 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
pro\ ided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts, fllie 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted i 
for steamers arriving from European or American ! 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fre'^h water can bo 
obtaineii S|,t a )ow post. 


The Bombay Steam Navigation Conipany's 
(Shepheid) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormug.io twice a week. 'J’he Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Kllerman Striek Line 
mulntains a r(‘gular service from Liverpool 
to Mormug »o calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. A 8. M. Railway under the “ Combined 
I Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading.** There 
' are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
I rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
, cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
T)cr ton, deadw^eight. Goods for Biitish India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Porlugiiebe Government. British 
I Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
I at deslination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Ry. System to Mormuglo or 
cire-rnsa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
I barges, etc., for unloading in the stieam can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 

I romracrrial and industrial development of 
Morrrnigao, a special Department under the 
designation of the **Mormug5o Improvement 
Trust ’* with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 

' 2 miles from Mormiigao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government liave intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour. ITiere are over 2,000 plots, 

I each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— 0*8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Rs. 1-8 per square metre, according tb their 
situation, in addition to an annual XMiymeut 
of 4 pies per square metre as iease-l^oid rpnt 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the hiffhest bidder, sliould there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is in all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 
][ierIod within which building Is to be completed 
is 2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
(Commercial Establislimenis, this area being 
known as ** Free Zono*\ Within this ** Free 
Zone,” in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for bTillding factories, bonded 
warehouses or for esiahllshment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and nrivileges are granted, such as: 

(/)■ For Establiahment of Factories or Indut- 
trial Concprus, All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
coiistruefion, maintenance and regular v/orking 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactm- 
ed within the “Free Zone." 

{11) For FMlishmmt of Depots of Mam- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc,, etc.— All goods imported by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repacked, 
if necessary, without payment of either Import 
or export duty. 

(Ill) Exemption of Government Taxes , — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, (commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc., within the ” Free Zone ” are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to be addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
presented at the ofRce of the Mormugao 
Improveini nt Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein lull particulars of the area and plot, 
etc., required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible, li’ull 
information can be obtained from the MormngaO 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama. 


DAMAN. 


Tl\c settlement of Ttaman lies at the en - 1 ease of cultivation only one-twcniielh part of tlie 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
north of Jioinbay. It is composed of two por- are liee, wheat, the interior cereals of (iujarat 
tions, namely, Daman proper, lying on the 1 and toliaeeo. The settleinont contains no 
coast . and t lie detached parguna of Nagar Aveli. | minerals. There are stately forests in Eagar 
separated from it by a nan‘ow strip of British tveli, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
territory and bisected by the B. B. dr (I I, llail- teak, but the forests arc not conserved and the 
way. Daman propiT coutains an area of 22 extent of laud covered by each kind of 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popn- timber has not been determined. Before the 
Intioii (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 nre (diris- decline of l^ortnguese power in the Ea.st, Daman 
tians. The number of houses is according to the enrrioi on an extensive Commerce especially 
same census 4, ('95. Nagar Aveli has an area with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
of (!0 sipuire miles and a population (1921) it was noted for its dyeing and weaving, 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. The territory forms for administrative pur- 
The nunii)er of liouses is 6,069. The town of poses a single district and lias a Municipal 
Daman was sacked by the j*ortugues<‘ in 1531 (Ihamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
rebuiJI by the natives and retaken by the Portu- Governor invested with both civil and military 
guose in 15.58, wIk'ti Uiey imnle it one of their functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
pennaneut estaldisliments in India. Tliey of Goa. The judicial department is adminls- 
converted the mosque into a church and have'tered by a judge, with an establiahinent com- 
sinee built eight other places of worship. The ' posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
native Cliristians adopt the European cos- and tAvo clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves part of the soil is the projierty of the (lovern- 
aftor the prosimt Eurojiean fashion, and others inent, from whom tlio cultivators hold their 
following the old style ot petticoat and mautle tenures direct, A taxis levied on all lands, 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal. whether alienated or the projierty of the State. 

The soil of the settlement is moist and for- The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
tBe, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the forests, excise and cuBtoms duties. 


DIU. 


Diu is an island lying off the southern ex- of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
trcmity of the Katluawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
whicli it is separated by a narrow channel anus. Diu became opulent and famous for 
through a consideratile swamp, ft is composed its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, I>iu proper (island), insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
the Village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated is about ^even miles and its breadth, from 
by the cliannel, and the fortress of Simbor, 1 north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
about 5 miles west of the island. It has a small ' square miles. The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely j Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water and j is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
awing to the great advantages which its jiosi- { commercial prosperity. The total population 
tion offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- of the island, ai’cording to the census of 1921, 
aian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an is 13,844, of whom 228 were Christians, 
eqrly period with a desire to obtum possession i 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French posBcssions In India com priBe live 
Settlements, with attain dependent lodges, or 
lots. They aggregate 2();i square miles, jsnd 
ad a total population in the Hrst Jammry 1927 
of 284,432. The flrst Fretjeh expedition into 
Indian waters, with a view to oi)en up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted m 1003. It was 
undertaken by private Tiierchants at Ilniien, but 
It failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1042 Cardinal Richclieufound- 
ed the first Campagnie (rorieut, but its effoits 
met with no ruccobs. Colbert reconstituted 
the Company on a larger basis in j 60 1, granting 
exemption irom taxes and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fitty years. Alter having 
twice attempted, without success, to ftstabli.sh 
Itflolf In Madagascar, (."olhort’s Company again 
took up the i(l<‘a of direct trade with India 
and its lVesid< nt, t.'aron, founded in l<i68 the 
Oomptoir, or agency, at Surat, lint on find- 
ing that city nnsiiited tor a head establishment 
ho seized the harbour of Trincomalei* in Ceylon 
from the Dutch. The Dutch, however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomale*'; and Caron, passing 
over to the (Joroniandcl coast, in 1(572, seized 
St. Thome, a Vortugueso town adjoining Madras, 
which liad for twelve yi'ars been in tlie pos 
Bcsslon of Holland. He was, however, com- 
pelled to restore it to tlie Dutch In 1074. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one ot its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it. ilallying 
under him a liaudlul of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trlncomaloe and St. Tliomc, he took up his 
abode at rondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purcha‘»ed m 1083 from the Kajn of 
Glngee. He built tortilieatlons, and a trade 
began to spring gp ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested It 
tromhim in 1693, and held it until it was ves- 
ton'd to the French liy the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondieliei ry became in this year 
and has e\or since remained, the most import- 
ant oi the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was coTitemporancous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Caleuitn, it? site was imr* 
chased l>y a T]urop<\an Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnoek was to (\alcutla 
Francois Martin proved to Pondieheiry. On 
Its restitution to tlie Frcneb tiy tlio I’eaee of 
Hyswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Uovernor, and under his able mauageinent 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Dengal, had been 
acrpiired by tile French C^onipariy in 1(588, bv 
grant from the Delhi Iflmperor; Malul on tlie 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 172.5-6, under 
the government ot M. Jjcnoir; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel (’oast, under that of M. Ihimaa, 
In 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the TfoHhern 
Circars, was taken possession ot in 17.50, and 
formally coded to the French two j ears later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administratlon- 
in-cliief of the French posspHsions in India are 
vested in a Oovornor, whose residence is at 
Pondicherry. The office is at present held 
by Monsieur de Guise, He is assi'-ted by a 


Chief Justice and by several “Chefs de Service’* 
In the different administrative departments. In 
1879 local councils and a council-general were 
established, the meinbcis being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within the brench terri- 
tories. Seventeen Municipalities, or Communal 
Hoards, were erected in 1907, namely, Pondi- 
cherry, Ariancoiipain, Modellarpeth, Onlgaret, 
Vllleiiour, Tirouliouvane, Hahour and Nettapa- 
cam, for flu* establishment of Pondicherry; 
Karikal, Neravy, Nedouncadow, Tirimalar, 
Hrande Ald^e, Cotcb<>ry, for the establishment 
Of Karikal. and also Chandernagon*, Malui 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and cniuinal courts, courts of first Instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. Tlie army and establishments 
connected With the Governor and his staff 
at Pondieherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
nec(*.ssarily engross a large proportion of 
the rovinuo. All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent oni*s. have to be maintained. This 
IS effect(‘d by rigid economy, and the 
prestige ol t,he French Oovernmont is worthily 
maintained in the Fast.. Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pump and 
missionary activity. It iorms the seat of an 
Archbishop, witli a liody oi priests for all 
French India; and of the Missions Ktrangeres, 
the «ucces.sor8 ot the Mission dn Carnatic founded 
tiy the .fesnits in 1776. Hut the chief field of 
this mission lies outside the Frencli Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subiects and many of tlie churches are in British 
terntorv. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A lino of rail- 
way niimliig via Villenoiir, from Pomlicherry to 
Villnimram on the Soutli Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of Britisli Jndia, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Feralani. A 
Cliamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
meinhers, nine of thorn Kuropeans or persons 
of Fiiiropean descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7tb March, 1914. Ttie capital, Poirlicherrv, 
is a very handsome town, and pre.«ent8, (‘specially 
fioni tlio sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation. 

People and Trade. 

The Settli'inenls are represented in Par- 
I lament at l*aris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator is Mons. P. lilnv^en. The 
Deputy is Mons. Coponat. There were In 
102(5 59 primary scliools and 3 colleges 

ail maintained by the Oovcrninent, with 300 
teachers and 10,459 pupils. Local revenue 
and expenditure (Budget of 1927) its. 2,8.%, 350. 
The prinqipal crops are paddy, groundnut, 
and ragi. TJicro arc at Pondicherry 3 cotton 
mills, and at Chandernagore i jute mill ; 
the cotton mills have, in all, 1,635 looms 
.and 72,0(57 Bpindl('S, employing 8,225 persons. 
'I'here are also at work one oil factory and 
a few oil presses for groundnuts, one ice 
factory, one Iron works giid a cocotlne factory. 
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Tile chief exports from l^ontlicherry are oil 9»,050T. Poodiclierry is visited by £'rehcU 
seeds. At the ports of Poudicherryj ICarihal* steamers, sailing monthly between Colombo 
and Mahd in 1020 the imimrts ainonntf'd io and Calcutta in connection with the Mcssagerles 
Ks. 10,137.752 and the exports to Maritiiiics. Tlie Ogures contained in this para- 
Ks. 20,285,194. At those three ports in mph are the 1 atfist available and are corrected 
1926, 336 vessels entered and cleared ; tonnage up to December 1926, 

PONDICHERRY. 

Pondicherry is the chief oJ the Trench Settle- South Arcob is empowered to deal with 
meats in India and its capital is the head- ordinary correspondence witii the Trench 
quaitcrs of their Governor, It is situated on :mU)orities on these and kindred matters, and 
the Coromandel Coast, 106 miles from Madras in this capacity is styled the Special Agent, 
by road and 122 by the Villiipurani-Poiidi- At Pondichi^rry itself is a British Consular 
cherry branch ot the South Indian Railway. I Agent accredited to the French Government, 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles who is usually an ofQcer ot the Indian Army, 
and its population in the first January 1027 was j The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
284,432. It consists of the eigiit communes of j divided by a canal Into two parts, the Ville 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in hlanchc and the Villc noire. The Ville 
1674 under Francois Martin, In 1693, ' blanche has a liiuroiiean appearance, the streets 
it was captured by the Dutch but being laid at right angh^s to one another with 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 1 trees along tlnur margins reminding the visi- 
tiines by the KngPsh. The first siegt lor of continental boulevards, and the liouBcs 
under Adtrnral Boscaweii in 1748 was unsiic- j Ixung constructed with courtyards and cinbcl- 
eessful. The second, under Kjtc Cool e in 1701, lislied with green veiietian.s. All the cross 
resulted in the capture ot the idaee, which was 1 streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
restored in 1765. U was again besieged and jiromciuide facing the sea is again different 

captured in 1778 by Sir H(‘Ctor Mmiro, and the from anything ot its kind in British India, 

fortifications were deniolislied in 1779. The In the middle is a scrow-pilc jner, which servos, 
place' was again restored in 1785 undc'r the when slops touch at the port, as a point for 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured I he landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, general promenade for the potmlation. There 
and finally restored in 1810. is no real harbour at Pondicherry; ships Jie 

• at. a distance of about a mile Irom the shore, 

The SeiUeiiH'iit comprises a number of and communication with them is conducted 
isolated piece.s of territory whicli are cut off by the usual boats of this coast. Facing 

from tlie main part and surrounded by the the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 

British District of South Are.ot, except where Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
tboy border on the sea. The Collector of name owed so much. 

CHANDERNAGORE. 

Chanderna gore is situated on the bank ol the , disappeared, and at present it is little more 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chinsura ' than a quiet suburban town with little external 
Population (ill the flr<*t .laniiaiy 1927) 26,696. j trade. Tlie railway station on the East Indian 
The town was j) 0 rrnanently occupied by the I Railway is ju'-t outside French territory 22 
French in 1688, though previously it had been , miles iroin Calcutta (Howrah). The chi(‘f 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as administrative oiliccr is the Adininistrutor 
1072 or 16*76. It did liot, however, rise to any ! who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
importance till the time ot Duplcix. It changed 'French Possessions. The chief public insti- 
hands between British and French various twtioii is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
times during the f^apoleonic wars and was St. Mary’s institution, founded m 1882 and 
finally restored to the Frencli m 1316. | uiidor the direct control of the French Gov 

The former grandeur ol Chauderuagore has • enimeut. 

KARIKAL. 


Earikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. 'The settlement is dividf'd into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 squaic miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. Idle popu- 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 it was 93,065; in 1891, 75,520 ; in iPOi, 
54,603 ; in 1923, 67,02.3 ; 111 1924, 66,922 ; 
in 1925, 279,663 and in 1927, 2.84.432; 

hut the density is still very high, being 1,068 
persons per square mile. Kumbakonain is the 
only taluk In Tanjore District which has a higlior 
density. 13nch ot the six communes— namely, 
Karlkal, La Grande Aldeo, Nedungadu, Cot- 
ch<'‘ry,Neravy and Tlrnoular — possesses a mayor I 
and oouQcll, The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Jvarikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Oauvery, buside.s many smaller channels. 

1 The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
H miles from its mouth. It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and to a less extent with 

I the Straits Settlements. It has no oommerce 
wish l^Yanco, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a light-houso 142 feet 

I high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karlkal was connected 
with Paraiem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway, Karikal finally came Into French 
possession on the settlement after 1816* 
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The Frontiers, 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local 
issue and the international issue. For almost 
a century the intomatioual issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of recent times has been for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until now 
It may be said, with as much truth as charac- 
t^erises all generalisations, that the local issiu' 
dominates, if it does not absorb the situation. 

The local Problem. — The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the coniines 
of l^epal is a wild and troublous sea ol the higli- 
est mountains in the world. The thin valleys 
in these inimenso ranges are poorly populated 
by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, rendered 
the fiercer and the more difficult by professing 
the martial Moslem faith, accentuated by the 
most bitter iuiiatieism. But sparse as the popu- 
lation n\ it is in excess of the sui)portiiig power 
of tiie country. Like mountaineers in all jiarts 
of the world, these brave and fearless men have 
sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture by 
raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the ixisitiou of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the roboJlion ol 1 745 the English Goveni- 
meut of tlie day sought a iiermanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Highlanders a militaiy 
career in the famous Higliland regiments, and 
in rjnderiiig military operations easier by the 
construction ot Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from 
English iHilitics tliat its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by .Neil Muiiro, 
“TheNew Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what Jessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to lace, in its local asfiect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with winch 
wo are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
liobcrt Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation ol the pimcipal 
points, and thenc.e coiitrolimg tljc country. 
At the same time close engagements w’erc entered 
into with the pniicijial chiefs, througli whom 
the tribesmen were kept in order, Tliat policy 
was so successful that wliilst the administration 


concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 

Towards Afghanistan.— Far otherwise is 
it with the section of the frontier wdiich stret- 
ches from Baluchistan to the confines of Kepal. 
That has, lor three quarters of a century, been 
the scene of almost ceaseless military operations, 
wtiich have constituted a devastating drain on 
the Indian exchequer. One seeks in vain for 
a clear and definite policy guiding the actions 
of the Government of India. One explanation 
of these inconsistencies is found in the existenrt 
of tw'o schools of thought. Once the frontier 
with Afghanistan hod been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion ol the w'hole country right up to the con- 
flues of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the country. But those wdio 
looked at })olicy not only from the military 
standpomt, were conscious of two consideration^. 
They saw that occupation up to the Afghan 
frontier only meant the shifting of the frontier 
jiroblum larther North. Instead of the differing 
trilx's, we should have to meet the Alghan on 
our borderline. II Afghanistan were a strong, 
liomugcueous State, that w’^oiild be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of AlKlurrahaman Klian,the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in tile southern confines of ids kingdom , 
Under his successor, Habifmllah Khan, wiioso 
fiolicy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still Jess firmly. The Amir was unable to control 
the organisation of the tribal gatliering'? which 
involved us in tlie Zakka JChel and Mohinand 
cxiieditions during the Indian secretaryship 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable IJabibuliah fo deal effectively witli a 
rising against his own Go\eruor in if host. Tiic 
Afglian forces melted aw’uy under transport 
dilliculties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and tlie Amir had to 
make peace wdth his troublous vassals. There- 
fore the occupation of the frontier uj) to what 
is called the Durand JAne, because it is the 
line demarcated by Sir Mortimer Durand as tlie 
British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
meant that in time of trouble w e should liavp 
to deal with Afghanistan instead ot a tribe 
or two, and witli the irreconcilable tribesmen 
along our dillicult line of communications. 
There was the further consideration that finan- 
ciers were of the sound belief that even If the 
Forward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this si ‘ction ot the 


w^as expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not | Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
seriously embarrass the Government of India expansion of Itussia in (Jentral Asia. The caslebt 
from the time when Sandeman set liis mark on ' jiassca, and the passes down which tor centuries 
the land. Not that the country was entirely from tlie time of Alexander the Great invaders 
peacelul. Occasional tribal raids or rlHlngs i have swept from Persia and Central Asia to 
necessitated occasional military operations, ' loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
general tribal disturbances which followed i control, if not to occupy them, in the interests 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan ' of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore 
in 1919. But speaking broadly, Sandeman ' policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large i School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
term. So far as this section of the frontier is I that is to say up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
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(JloRp Border 3chool,whioh would have us remain 
out of the difficult mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus. 

The Two Policies*— The result of this conflict 
of o])inion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory. We pushed forward posts here and 
there, whlcli irritat(‘d the Tribesmen, and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling tiiem. These advanced 
posts were in many cases inadequately held and 
rarely were they linked with their supporting 
po‘<ts by adequate means of com muni cation. 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier, and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Aighanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan (iovernment exercised 
jurisdiction. This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes w'ho peopled it. N ow it has 
often been asked why we did not follow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and “Sandemanisc'* 
the Independent Territory. That is one of the 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions. It Is 
however important to liear in mind that there 
irere essential differences betw een t his zone and 
Baluchistan Sir flobcrt Sandeman found a 
strong 1 rlbal system existing m Baluchistan , and 
ho was able to enter Into direct engage- 
ments with tiio tribal chiefs There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Terri- 
tory. The tribal chiefs, or mallks, exercise a 
very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but tlie jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, w'herethe voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, ill time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wlaei greybeard. 
TJie bitter fruit ot this policy ot compromise 
was reaped in 1897, in hen following a mlivoi 
outbreak lu the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness llarncdinto a rising N\hich in\ol\ed 
the whole of the ]Slo^th-^V (*al Frontier, trom the 
ilomul to the borders of Nepal- A foice o\er 
thirty thousand strong had to he mobilised to 
deal with it Kienthis large loiee, oxiiiig to 
the immense difficulins of Iransportiation, was 
unable effeetiNely to deal viUi the situation, 
though peace was made The emergency thus 
created ««ynehronis< d viith the advent of Lord 
Fiirzon as* Viceroy. H e dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the first place, he separated 
tli(‘ fronth’r zone from the (Jovernment of the 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible 
ior its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Froiiti(‘r soldiers, 
kmwn as the Punjab Irregular Prontier Force. 
Tliis was the revival of a seheine as old as the 
vice royalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it through, in the 
lace of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Oovemments. Tlie area so separated w’as 
constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Uovern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Cliief Commis- 
sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
ed military posts and concentrated the Eegulai 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
miiitery centres of India by roads and railways. 
The advanced posts, and especially important 


Passes like the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them* 
selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army. Later 
It was supplemented by a flue development 
policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
Canal Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cu]ti\atioi) that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and were invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property. The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 
Lord Curzon's Success. — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful. It did not give us complete peace. 
Tlierc Nver'; oejasional punitive expeditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
and Mohmand exfieditions, and the Wazirls, and 
in jmrtiieular the truculent Malisud Wazlris. never 
ceased raiding. Jiut in comparison with what 
hud gone before, it gave us relative peace. It 
endured throughout the War, though the Wazirls 
built up a heavy bill of offenets, wnJeh awaited 
settlement when (Government w'cre free from 
ihe immense preoceupatJons of the w^ar. It 
broke down under the strain of the wanton 
iinasionof India bv tlie Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Ilnbibulhih Khan w as assassinated in his sleep 
near JfdaJabad. AltUoiigli he does not figure so 
pronuneutly in frontier history as his iron 
father Ahdnrrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successorto Ahdur- 
rahanian Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
vHtafe the frarfJons, fanatical tribes who make 
nn the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
tins Hainbullah did. On occasion his attiluvle 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars w ere permittml 
to assemble in Afghan territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and Mohmand exyieditions. But w’e must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards: the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their flngorg by contact 
witli the British troops. At the outset of the 
W ar ho warned the Oovernment tliat he might 
often have to do things wliieh seemed unfriendly, 
but thc.v must trust him. In truth, the position 
of tlie Amir when Turkey entered on the war, 
and called Aloslems everivihere to arras on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult; 
he rweived Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kat>ul,from which British represent- 
atives w^ere stillexcluded . But he kept A fghani- 
stan out of the w'ar, and with the complete defeat 
ol tlie Central Powders and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
ht.s success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasnillali Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins. But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kabul Itself 
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brushed biro aside and Installed the son of 
HabibuUah, Aroauulla Khan, on the throne* 
But Aroanulla Klian soon found it was a thorny 
bed on w^hich he lay, and encouraged by the 
disi^rders In Tndla which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
orlroe, set his troops in motion in April 25,lhl9, j 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the j 
traditional loot ol Hindustan. The Indian Army | 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten. Dacca v^as seized, Jelulabad 
and ivabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to pre\ent our oc- 
cui^tion ol Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wais ot 3838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a go\ ern^ 
roent in Afghanistan, hut it is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The I 
Oovernraeut of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghcn.s liaving sued for i»eacc, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 3 hit). 

But an untoward effect of this w'unton war 
was to set the Krontior from the Oomal to the 
Khy her ablaze. With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain ot 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and eithei 
melted away or joined the rising. This lias often 
been described as the failure ot the Ciirzou 
policy, which was based cm tlie tribal militia. 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out in a series ot brilliant articles which 
Mr. Artliur Moore, Its special corrosiiondent, 
contributed to 'The Thnei,, Ho point(*d out that 
the militia was meant to bo a military ]»olicc 
force. The lapse of time, and torgetf nines? 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
Into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to ho a police,. When the 
war broke out its units wnuo treated as a covering 
force behind which tlio Regular Army mobilised. 
This is a role which it w’us never iiitciid(*d they 
should servo ; exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If this reasoning 
is correct— and a strong case can be inarhiialled 
in support of it— then wdiat h.*is been called the 
failure of the t'urzon policy arose from the 
misconception and misdirection of that jmlicy, 

Russia and the Frontier.—On the other 
baud, if it be ailniitled that tho Cnizon poliry 
was sound, and that its success was marked— a 
proposition wdth which we am in general agree- 
ment— it can also be claimed that the (Tirzon 
policy owed no small measure of its success to 
extraneous events. The greatest external 
force in moulding Indian frontier policy w’as 
the long stniggle with Kussfa. For nearj> 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages 
In British foreign jiolicy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which faced England In 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a goveniiiig body. The decaying ' 
khanatesof Central Asia were impossible neigh- 
bours, Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her i 
alone, Russia had to advance. True, the adven- ' 
turous sidrits in her armies, and some of the 1 


great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of theii 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78, The 
result w'as a long and nnsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, which induced the coining, after the 
Russian occupation of illerv, of the generic 
teim “Mervousnesa.** This external force 
involved ?fchc Covernment of India in the humi- 
liations ol the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction ol tho retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelalahad, slightly relieved 
by the hi'roic defence of Jelalahad and the 
firmness of (iem'ral Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set hie 
mark on Kabul by the razing of tlio famous 
Bala II ibsar fortress. It involved us in the second 
Afglian War of 1878, wdiich left the baffling 
probhm of no stable governnuuit in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light wlien Abdur- 
rabaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
reUe\e us of our perplexities, proved himselt 
a strong and caiialilo ruler, if one ruthless in his 
methods. But In the early oigbtns tlie two 
Statf s were on the veige of war o\or a squabble 
for the |K)Sst‘S<5ion of Penjdeli, and then men 
began to think a little more elearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitaHons and 
agreements whieli clarified the situation, without 
however finally s(‘ttling it. The old cent roversy 
broke out in another I orm when inliigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjietf, during i.ord Curzon’s 
vieerovilty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that tlie scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysteriouH city and dis- 
persed t he miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
agre<*ment of 1 907 tliat tlic two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
Ivyoiid their noses. The actual authorsofthe 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerJy British 
Ambassador in Pt'trograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their jiredecessors, wdiose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces iu Petrogi'ud. It was not 
until RiiBBia was chastcTied on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea powtT ill the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to tho concluBioii of an Agreement, This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
I especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price In the attitude 
of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
views, tlio Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of oxcur- 
I sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 

1 Henceforward Russia ceased to be a material 
factor in the Indian Frontier Problem,, with 
the exception of a brief period when the Red 
Army was trotted out as another bogey. 

German Influence. — But as nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher oivilisationB, no sooner does one strong 




influence recede than gome otlicr takes its 
place. Lon^' before the signing of the Atiglo> 
llussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace Inwl begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as ip most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods* 
from the penetration i)y railway which was so 
marked a feature of Bussian expansion in 
churia, brought to an cud by the disastrous | 
issue ot the war with .Tapau. The seeds ot the | 
German effort were sown wiien the Kaiser, 
extending the liand ot (iiristian fellow bhii) to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Baraed, at a time 
when that sovoroigu was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in thd massacre of 
Armenians, or rather oii(‘ of the massacres of | 
Armenians, made German influence supremt' j 
at Gonstantinoiie. II is theatrical tour through 
Palestine, wiiieh w'as geneially treated in Europe 
as an exhibition ol opera lioufle, soon bore truit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Eaglidad Railway 
concession, under which German iiiteresis becur*.d 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port oi Haidar Paslia, oppmite 
Constantino] do, to a ])ort in the Perbiun Gulf. 
Now successive Hrithh Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a teintonal 
foot-hold in the Perbian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the; port ot Bunder Alibas being then 
in view — w'ould Ik* regarded as an unfriendl.v 
act. There followed a replica of the period ot 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Pussia. (Undaunted, even 
when th( ir endeavour to siM'ure British eo*oi)cia- 
tion in the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey whicli set the Ooinimtti'e 
of Union and I’rogress in iKiwer entailed a 
temporary interruption of Uk'If influence at 
Constantinople, the G<‘rnmna ]jressed forward 
with their enterprise. Tliey pu.shcdthe Anatolian 
raihvays as lar east as Bourgulu, and roustructed 
a lino nortliw'ards trom Baghd.ad to Haraara. 
They sent a mission to explore tlie ]K)tentialitieh 
of the port ol Koweii iu the Persian Gult, and 
set the Turks in motion to aui>ordiuate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending theIUghd;id railway 
from Basra to Knweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep w'atcr inlet beliind Pmbian island. 
They commenced the most ditiicult part ot 
the work in piercing the Anmnua and Taurus 
ranges by a seru's ol tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the, mountaiub acroas the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose ])olicy, which is 
Indicated in w^hat became known in Germany 
as ** B.B.B.** — fierlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these selicnu‘s, 
which did not stop bhort of Baghdad, hut W'cre 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Goniians were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, If they could 
do so on their own terms, tliat is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant Gorman 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London wdiich had this end in view eiuh'd in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion Gcignan. But this agreement which 


had not been signed became waste papep with 
tlie outbreak of the war, and the German plans 
vanished iu thin air wdtli the complete defeat 
ol Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not stjand still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the dilffourt 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
fliiibhcd wlicn the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 

— Tlie real significanco of the Baghdad Hallway 
w as little ajiprcciHted in Great Britain. It was 
roiistiiutly jiictiired as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic i rom the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
oi the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the ebst'ntials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of im*rchandlsc. The ru<Jh of 
, passenger traffic from India is from April to 
.luiic, in order to escape tlie hot w^eathcr in 
I India, and the return traffic is chiefly concentrat- 
ed in October and November. Eroni April to 
I .June the heat in Mesopotamia is apjialling. To 
I imagine that the passenger traffic trorn India 
i would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
' well ab fairly cxp<*ditionsseu route from Bombay 
) to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
1 travelling outside the lintish Isles to Calais 
and London, ior sucli a land route was an amazing 
chimeia. The Bagluind route would have in- 
volved a bea vo>age from Bombay or Karachi 
<0 Koweit or Basra, tlien a Journev across the 
burning plains ot Mesoiattamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
' G/onbtantinoplc, and finally right across Europe 
to a Norih Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak Journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Then as for 
'the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
I port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra, 
IS about one pound sterling a ton ; Iiefore the 
' war it was often down to liBeeu shillings. The 
freiglit from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
shillings to two poundb a ton. To imagine 
I again that merchandise would desert this route 
I for a land and bea route, w'hich would have 
iiivolv cd a double breutc of bulk at Uoubtantinople 
' and Haidar I'asha, is again a chimera ; the 
I freight cliarges could not have been less than 
fittceu to twenty poundb a ton. 

Ab a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make tlie Power seatca at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were rosolv- 
ed should be Germany— complete master of Asia 
Minor and I he Middle East, audthe ro iite -select - 
cd, otten criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones, Tlie western 
area ol Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta, The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense Importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in Hie Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Harnburg-America corporation 
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They strove to obtain an actual footing in the the Euphrates to tJiu wildest part of Central 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. Asia, producing millt^ exploits of an almost 
We doubt if the Germans were over serious epic cWacter, but exercising little influence 
in their alleged designs on Eoweit, which on the war. Ilicy were brougijt to an end by 
could never have borne a more definite pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than heart of Turkish Power in Talestlnc, where Lord 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
their trail to divert attention from their real petition in Mesopotamia, with indefinite froii- 
objeotive, Basra, which is destined by virtue tiers. This (‘iiabled the Turks, if they were 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural so disposed, to be troublesome tlirough guerilla 
position to be the great port of The Middle warfare in tlie Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
East. These considerations have no more than the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
an academic value novv. Germany has been Minor. Tlie conclusion ot the Treaty of 
defeated. 1’he Turks, now they are emerging Lausanne in 1023 brougiit temporary relief, but 
from ail isolated military despotism based on it did not settle the main issue, the iroutior 
Angora, are confronted with the immense between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
problem of re-buildlng their bankrupt State, it was provided tlmt if tlic two parties could 
deprived of the most mteUigent section of the not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
by massacre and expulsion — ^aiea very iint'erlain tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
factor. The completion of the through line but it was immediately lound that there could 
is indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
of the route, for the purposes we liave indicated, the whole ot the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
are many and great, the ultimate construction delegates declared tliat Mosul and its hinterland 
of the through line is only a matter of time, were necessary to the existence ot Irak. The 
so we have placed these authoritative charac- issue therefore went to the Ijcague ol Nations, 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion I’liat body despatched a neutral commission to 
when the project of the through route is revived, study the iwsition on tiie spot ; this commission 
as it must be. reported that the best settlement would be lor 

the Mosul vilayet to be incorporated in Irak, it 
Turkey and the Frontier.— n’he position the British Government were prepared to 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of l>’’olong its mandate over lliat Slate for a period 
any considerable importance in itself, and never I of tw^enty-five years. When the report of tills 
assumed any significance, save as the at'atit commission came bclore tl <• l^caguc in 1925 
eotirier of Germany, when she passed under the Britain gave tlic necessary guarantee, and tlie 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period Gouncil of The League uuanimously allotted tlio 
during the war. Although so long establishod Mosul vilayat to Irak. The Turkish deleuates, 
m Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly who at fir- 1 recognised the decisive autlioi it y ot 
seated m that country ; tlie Arabs tolerated The League, then declared that they would not 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as be bound by its decisions. So the mal Icr rested 
they were substantially left alone, and the at the end of the year, with Irak in ocenpation 
administration it is underwood never paid ol the disputed up to the temporary Iruntier, 
its way. For a brief period Midliat Pasba whicli is known as The Brussels Line. Alter 
raised the status ol Mesopvitamia, and alter tin* at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
Kevolutioii tliat flue soldier Nazim Paslia to acccpiaiiec of the award, Ihe Turks alter- 
became a power in the land. But speaking ward assumed a more eoiiciluitory note, and 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia alarmed, it may be, bv the threat of Italian 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of aggrc'-sion accepted thefiontler line demai cat- 
the Arab, to turn her out. Wlien however <id by the League. 

Germany developed her ‘*B.B.B.** policy, Turkey 

was used as a stalking horse. She moved a France and the Frontier. — B we toiuh 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order for a few sentences on the position <)f Franco 
to frighten the Sheikh of Balirein, and tried on the Iroutiers of India, it is not bocansc th<‘y 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, have any present day significance, but in order 
or rathea claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit to complete this brief survey of tlio waxing and 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by military waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
force. These efforts faded before the vigorous policy. Jt is difficult to find any sound policy 
action of the British Government which con - 1 behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
ciuded a binding arrangement with the i heikli of 1 station at Maskat, in the Persian Gull, and her 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at A) Katr long opposition to the steps necessary to exlir- 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak ' pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
of the war however the situation citanged. i immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
When the sound and carefully executed ex- all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland with rifles of precision and a large su])ply of 
was developed intc the insane enterprise to ammunition. We can find no more definite 
capture Baghdad by coup de main, with very purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate a desire to play the part of llussia, aud perhaps 
transport, we found ourselvesiuvolved in military a source of annoyance to Groat Britain, which 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
character. These were completely successful considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad, in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
Alter he Eussian debacle wo found ourselves of abstehtion. These embarrassments were 
Involved in a new front, which stretched from slowly removed one by one after the’ conclusion 
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of the Anglo-French Entente. Far otherwise on our rearguards and given them an infinite 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French of trouble. Even when armed with a ieaail 
authority in French Indo-Chinn was the prelude and when every cartridge liad to be husbanded 
to designs for the expansion of this authority with jealoui care, the tribesman was a respectable 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation antagonist. Now the tribesmen are every- 
theroforthe veiled jdrltlbh protectorate of Egypt, where armed with magazine rifles, either 
There liad earlier been rautterings in Burma, imported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
We were established in Lower Burma In the running was a thriving occupation, stolen from 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and British magazines, or secured from Eussian 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, and Afghan sources. They have an abundant 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious supply of ammunition. Considerable nunibeis 
B’renchmcn were not averse to fanning his of the fighting men have been trained In the 
opposition to the British. However, if any ranks of the Indian Army, either as Jflegulars in 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic the Pathaii regiments, or else in the tribal 
poasessioiis of France in this direction, they were militias. We found this to our cost in the 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
firm establishment of British rule. Far other- Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve especially in Waziristan, were of great account. 
Siam as a bulfer state between Burma, then a They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and have ever liad on tho Frontier ; their marksman* 
French Indo-China. Tins jiobcy was definitely ship and fire discipline were described by ex* 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam perienrod soldiers as admirable. Tho tribal 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
were within measurable distance of a situation liad for all practical purposes disappesared ; 
whic'h might have ended m open war between what was to tak(‘ its place? 
the two States, But as in tho case of Penjdeh, 

and hater when Major Marchand marched Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
acro‘-8 Africa to Faslioda, the imminence of frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask troops, but this was only a temporary measure, 
tiicmsclves what they might bo going to fight It may be said that the crux of the situation 
about. They found there was nothing essential was in Waziristan. This sector of the Frontier 
and an agreement was negotiated between tlie has always been the most diflficult of the whole, 
two Powers, which secured tlie independ euce and because of the intractable character of the people, 
integrity of Siam. That agreement has been Besides, jinssessing a bolt hole into Afglianistan 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in they had in the past evaded elfectivepunwhinent. 
Siamitself, under its own independent sovereign, In view of the complete disappearance of the 
who IS imbued with a strong friendship for external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time mam- anynecessitytopreservoopenliiiosofcommuni- 
lalning good relations with French neighbours, cation which would enable us to go to the 

. support of Afghanistan now formally recognised 
The New Frontier Problem.—Tho whole mtlieTreaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
purpose ot this brief sketch has been to show state, there were manv who urged the desirability 
that for three generations— mo&t assuredly since of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
tho events leading to the Afghan War of 1838— • Indus. This extreme school gained little 
the Indian frontier problem has iie\er been a support. Our position in Quetta on the one side 
local problem. It lias been donunatod by and Teshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
extenial inlluences — iii tho mam the long struggle tod, and no good case can be made out lor 
between Great Britain and Itussia. for a brief withdrawing Irom it. On the other hand, 
period the German ambition to build up a tliero was a strong case made out tor leaving 
dominant iiosilion in the East through tho tho tribe-'inen severely alone from the Goinal 
revival of tho land route, uiul to a iiiucli lesser to tho Kurram, and dealing with them it they 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey, emerged from their lastnesses. The military 
All those external influences have disappeared, standpoint was that tho Waziris arc absolutely 
'Chere is no sucti prospect of their revival as rntraetable ; tliat it was unfair to impose on 
justified us in taking them into consideration in troops tho frequent necessity of punitive 
tho measures which are forced on the Govern- operations in most arduous conditions ; and 
mentB responsible. The Indian frontier quo.stion that the only solution of tho question was the 
has therefore developed from an Imperial into a occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
local question— -a condition on which we must as far north as Laddha, and linking these posts 
lay fast hold, because people are tenacious of old with our military bases, and particular with 
ideas, especially when they are nearly a century the termini of tho Indian frontier railways, by 
old, and no proper understanding of the present good motor roads, 
position is possible, unless our consideiation of it ® 

is governed by this essential fact, that the frou- This controversy has not ended yet ; indeed 
tier question is purely local. But whilst these one feels inclined to say that It never will end. 
world changes were taking plate, others were in It has resulted in a typically British compromise 
progress which powerfully influence the diflicul- The present policy has been aptly describea 
ties of the situation. The tribesman was always as tho “half-forward '* policy. There has been 
an opponent to be respected. Brave, hardy, no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
fanatical, he has always been a first-class of the term, but the limit of the 
fighting man. Knowing every inch of the Waziristan occupation have been fixed at 
inhospitable country in which punitive opera- Bamzak, not at Laddha. The network 
tions must of necessity take place he has hung of consequential roads is being pushed forward* 
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The Indian railhead, which for so long termina- 
ted at Jamrud, at the southern entrance 
to the Kbyher Pass, has now been extended to 
Land! Kotal and the frontier between India 
and Afghanistan. The regular troops have 
l>een withdrawn, and their place taken by 
khassadars. The difference between the khassa • 
dars and the old tribal militia Is material. 
The Militia w'ore armed and equipped by the 


Indian military authorities ; if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them, and constituted a powerful reinforcement. 
The khassiidars bring their own rifles with 
them, and therefore if they desert they do not 
constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
against vs. Many of these khassadars imve 
already done good work in the punishment ol 
tribal raids. 


I.—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Prom what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discuHsion oi Indian 
frontier policy is tliat llic external menace 
has disappeared, and that it is now^ a purely 
local question. iNo part of tlie frontier is more 
powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian (Julf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf w^as in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
tlie French and the Dutcli, who liad established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of tlie great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Oriruis.ihe sui)er« 
session of the laud by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarciiy in the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and efllciently 
performed. Piracy was stniup'd out, the 
Trucial Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought iuto close relations 
wdtii the Government, the vesstds of the lioyal 
Wavy kejit w^atch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs ol tho Arab riilfTS 
on tho Arab coast. In return for tlicse services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advauiages. 
The waters of tiie Gulf were kei)t free to the 
navigation of tho ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could liave made any 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
possession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain <l.*8ired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs. France 
Bought to acquire a coiling station at dissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts oi 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in anus 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with wcaiions of jireoislon and quantities 
of ammunition. All causes of difference w'ere 
gradually removed bv agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag'* in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no Interests of preserve. She was 
credited with tho intention of occupying a 
warm water jxirt, and in particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful Bx>ot in the 
Qulf| Bunder Abbas. This menace declined 


alter ihesiguiug of the Anglo-Bussiau Agreenumt 
and disjippcared with tlie collapse ol Russian 
powerloliovvingthe Revolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herscll, or as the amnl count r 
of Germanv', under wdiose domination she had 
pfHsed, began to stir. Slie ihrcatoiied the 
Sheikli of Bahrein by tho armed occniwition 
oi the ixminbiila of A1 Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
b(‘st port in tlic Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Raihvay. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany siuii the heavily-subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Americaliiie to the Gulf, 
wdKjre they comported themselves as the In- 
struments ol IniiHTial policy lather than as 
inoficnsi\(‘ merchantmen. SSlio also strove, 
throiigli the agency ol tho firm ol Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the i bland of 
.Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in aie 
waters ot the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first ufiectivo steps to counter tl»ese 
iulluences w ere taken during the \ igorous vico- 
roynltyof Lord Curzon, who visited the Gull 
during his early travels and incorjiorated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on l\*rbla. Ho apjiointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blibhed several new consulates, and was ins- 
truinoiital in improving the sea comnuimcations 
witli the Gulf jiorts. The British Govcniment 
albo took alarm. They w'ere fortified in their 
stand against foreign iutiiguo by tlie opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American JNavnl writer, tho late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, wiicthcr by formal arrange- 
ment (with otlier Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now' underlie 
fiolitical and military control will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in tho Fartlier 
East, lier political position in India, her coni- 
iDorclal interests in both, and tho tinfiorial tic 
botw'ocn herself and Austraiasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lansdowne in 
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of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Eosidont at Bushirc, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every 3var on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Behai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
tills traffic from Lingah to Bebai. The Trucial 
Chiefs are— Bebai, Abu Thabee, Shargah 
Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Eas-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi> 
pelago which fci‘ms the chlefship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Mnharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to lie four miles from the 
shore, which is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of tiie port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
s that it is a relic of the Phoenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Political Agent: Lt. Col. (\ J. Barrett, 
c.s.i.,o.i.r.. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected It under the 
alternative name of the Grane-«o called from 
the TGBcmbJanGe of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns— as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render i* 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 

la frrkm oil l>iif. fltA wnafnrltT winHa 


words of great import — “Wefi.e., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negdtive measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtlari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in nhich the British Government 
has a largo financial stake. But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out iu the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
In importance, until they arc now wore than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped — a local question, malnlv a question of 
police. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp. 178-M. 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight liours from Karachi, is oul side the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles .south 
or Cape Musandlni, which is tlie real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natumJ strength ami his- 
torical pr<*stlge combine to make It insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, \iith vliich it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formeily Maskat vas part of a domain wlileh 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands ol Jushm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was .sejia rated from it bj 
agreement, and the Persians sueci'oded in 
ostabllsbiiig their autliority over tlie possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations betw'cen Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a crntiiry and more. 
It was under British auspices that tlie separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat wa.sefleet<*d, 
tac Slieikli accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the siipi»ression of the slave trade 
and in 1802 sealed his dependence upon us by 
ooncludiog a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 
sent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cai>e Musandini and entering the 
Gulf ProiK‘r, w e pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs. The ill-uaiue of this 
territory has now ceased to havo any meaning, 
but in the early Uaj's it had a very real relation 
to the actual coiiditioiis. I’he pirutes W’cre the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not alw^aj^s without 
success, the (’oinjiany’s ships ol war. Large 
expeditions were fittcnl out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been I'ccessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Gieat Britain bv 
a 8orie4i of engagiunents, beginning w ith 1806 
and ending with the iwrpetual treaty of 18r».‘l by 
which they bound themselves to avoid ail 
Hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 bywffiich they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
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and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 

Political Agent : Lt. Col. J. 0. More, D.s.o. 

Muhammerali. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Kbazzal of Muhammeran. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun Elver, has grown in Importance 
<iince the opening of the Karun Elver route to 
trade tbrougb the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
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Brotbertk This route provides the shortest pas* 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableUnd» and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Buslilre and Shiras. This Importance has 
ipx}wn since the Anglo-Ferslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammorah for the 
oil which they win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be stiU farther accentuated, if the scheme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
matures. A concession for a road by this route 
has long been held by a British Company. 

Viee'ContuI at Ahwazi Captain It. V. Watts. 

Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontieiB of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the prosont sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Kail way. It stands on the Shatt-eh 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tel-Arab is Indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman 
shah and Hamadan. 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Fcisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities in tliat land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of 'I'rans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imjieria- 
llsts .there was undoubtedly the hope that this 
imiii6ns(* area would be in oii« way or anotlicr an 
integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
lit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which sliowed tiiat any 
such domination could only he maintained by 
force of arras and tlut the cost would be prodi- 
gious. Under these eirciirastances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain. 
Still we were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose — rGsponsibllity without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to bo a more piipiiet, 
immense expenditure and indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land, British policy moved slowly towards 
that end, but a definite step was taken in 1923. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced tcxtually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing tlie House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
C»binet have been discussing this matter for 
some time, and decisions have now been taken. 


Sir Percy Oox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty*s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships, This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — > 

It will bo remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
fsubject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

“ Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent, 
.and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and i>oth parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty's Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, It is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty In its present 
form can conveniently >>e shortened. In order 
to obvialo the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

Accordingly n protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms : — 

“ It is understood between the High Contrac- 
ting Parties that, notwitlistanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
of Nations and m any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey. 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High (contracting Pari>les ; and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be uoticed that under this protocol 
the I’roaty in its present form Is to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever may be earlier. 

The position of Iraq as regards the T.eagiie 
is that when the Treaty has been ratified His 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Article 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
as soon as possible. His Majesty’s Government 
will be in a position to take this step on the fulfil- 
ment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment oil a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 
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the Frontiers --I rak. 


Under the Treaty of l^usauno between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed in 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal's State and Turkey, the Important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the T^oguo of 
N^ations.^'hould Great Britain and Turkey bo un- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation. 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the question wag opened before the Council 
of the Leuprue in Septerubor 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain tliat Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in ‘the Treaty! 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostili^jet-| 
were carried on in the disputed r.ono. 'I’hia 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
W'as accepted by both parties. 


Here the matter remained until thu autumn , 
of 1926. In order to secure the material for j 
a decislou the licague of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Muaul to investigate | 
the situation. This rominission produced a , 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
devious ]Kaths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that th(* llrst essential in the i 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for ineoriKuation 
in the State of Irak. If therefore the IJiitish 
Government was willing to cxtt'iul its mandate 
over Jrak foi a fuitlicr period of twenty-five 
years— a guarantee of stable government — 
then Mosul should be incorporated in Irak;* 
if Biitaiu was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Tuikey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great llritain 
gave the n(‘e<'ssary guarantee. The Turks 
thereupon challenged the whole oompefcence of 
the Council to give an awaid under the tiTras of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The Issue was remit- 
ted to the Court of International .Instke at 
Th(* Hague which decided in favour of the i 
coin])ctenee of the t'onnol. About this time 
there was published the report of a distiu- 
guihlied Ei^thonian (Jeneral, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the ijoague to 
investigate allegations* ot i-rutahty by the Turks 
in depoiting Cliristians from tlnur own zone, 
and this report was of the most damning 
character. Gr<’at Britain having given tlio 
necessaiy assurance, that she was prefwred to 
extend ncr mandate over liak for a further 
twenty-five years, theieupon the Coimcil of 
the Ijcague allocated the whole of the area in j 
dispute, light up to the temporary Iron tier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Irak. i 
The Turks refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later wiser counsels and in X926 Turkey accepted 
a frontier substmtially as drawn by the 
League. A formal treaty w'as concluded 
between Groat Britain and Irak extending tlie 
mandate for a further twenty-five years. The 
British Government cxpn'ss the hope that a 
shorter period will be sufficient to set Irak on 
its feet as aii indepeiidiuit and stable State ; 
but these hopes arc not shared by any who 
knows the country. They are convinced 
that at least two generations must pass before 
Irak can stand alone. 


A New Treaty new Treaty regulatmg the 
relation ot Iraq with Great Britain, the Man* 
datory Tower, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end ot tlie yi^ar. Tlie full 
text is not available, Imi a seml-otficial announ- 
cement on December 20tli may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and trlcndidiip between Ills Brit^tmilr Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It stales 
that “TrovKhsl the present rate ol progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval. His Britannic Majesty will suj)port tlio 
candidature ol Iraq for admission to the League 
ol Nations in 1932," It fitipulates that sepa* 
rate agreements sujjerseding those ol March 
25, 192 1, shall regulate the flnaneiiil and nUU- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertakes to secure the 
execution of all international obligations whicli 
Hib Britannic Majesty has undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
takes not to modity the extsting pro\isions of 
liaq*s organic law so as ad^ersely to attect the 
right.s and interests of loreigners, and to cons- 
titute any ditference in the lights betore the 
law among Iraquls on the giouuds of Uilfcroncos 
of race, religion, or language. 

Theio shall be full and frank cmiHiiltatlon 
between the high contracting ])arties m all 
matters of foreign i>oliey which may afiect their 
common interests. The King ot Iraq imder- 
I takes, so soon as local eonditions permit, to accede 
to all general international agreeiucnlH aircudv 
existing, or which may be coucluiied luTcafter, 
with tlie approval of tlie League of Nations, 
in respect ot the slave trade, the tralhe in diugs, 
arms and munitions, the tralllc in women and 
I ehUdieu, transit navigation, uviatiou, and 
eommunhwtioiis, and also to ex(<'Utf tiie i>ro- 
visions ot the Gov enant of the J^*ague of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo* Fiench 
boundary Convention, and the San llemo Oil 
Agreement in so fai as they apjJy to Iraq. 

There sliall l)e no discrimination in matters 
concerning taxation, eommeroe, or navigation 
[ against natioiifUs or (ompaiues of any State 
[ which is a mi'inber of the League of Nations, or 
oi any State to winch the Jving ol Iraq lias 
agn'cd by Treaty that the same lights should 
be ensured as it it w(‘re a member oi the Jjeague* 

Any ditterenee that mav niisc between the 
high contracting parties shall be relericd to 
the Permanent Court of liilcniatioiial Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen ot the Cove- 
nant of the Jjcague. 1’bc Ticaty shall bo 
subjected to revision witli the obj«*cb of making 
ail the modlrt cations lequired by the circums- 
tuiieen when Iraq enters the League of Nations. 

It is important to remember that there is a 
considerable dillerenee between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisai’s 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomba 5. 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North. I’hoy took no part In the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in cloue 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government, If we correct In the 
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EtUpposition that Basra is destined to be the | and Yezd. It is o1 still more importance as a 
great port of the Middle East» then its future I possible naval base. To Uie west of the town 
under an Arab State, with no experience of between the Inland of Eishm and the mainland, 
administration in such conditions, is one of the | lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded are loss tlian three miles in width, and yet con- 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- | tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
tion which is set out above. I sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 

rru^ creating a naval base which would command the 

1 He Fersian allOre« l Oulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 

The Persian shore presents fewer points of I ^1*® worst in the world. On the opposite 
permanent interest. The importance of Bu - 1 ®hor3, under the shadow of Cape Musandlm, 
shire is administrative rather than commercial. I another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority; the Klphinstone*B Inlet, whore the climate con- 
rcsidence of the British Resident, and the cen- 1 ditions are equaUy vile. But between these 
tre of many foreign consuls. It is also the mam points there is the possibility of controlling 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes ' inst as Gibraltar controls the Medl- 

for that of Ispalmn. But the anchorage is terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
wretched aud dangerous, the rOad to Shiray 1 fnn/ned huge in public discussions as the poe- 
pisses over the notorious kotals which preclude > smie warm water port for which Russia was 
the idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway seeking. On the^ Aiekran coast, there is the 


cable station of Jask, and the possible port of 
Chahbar. 


Paliiical Resident in the Persian QvXj — Lt.-Col. 
Sii L. J’.. II Jlaworth. K.n k. 


to the central tableland la tpened, the eommer- 
eial value of Bushire will dwindle to insigiu- 
Q'iancc. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
out its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 
Pirate Coast. In tlie nanow channel which 
fc'rms the entrance to the Gu‘f from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Gere we are at the 
Kcy of the Gulf, Bunder Abbas is of some 1 Vice Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant 
inportance as the outlet for tlie trade of Kerman ' to tUe Resident — G. A. Richardson, o.b.e. 


Result itn; Sti rgeon 
X. Dickson, M.c*. 


at Bu&hire- Lt.-Col. A. 


II - SEISTANj* 


T^c concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many 
years a seiious preoccupation with the Govem- 
meut of India. Seistan lies midway north and 
aouth between the point where the front leis 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zalflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
aad of oui Indian KmijJre meet on tlie open 
BHa at Gwattur, It marclies on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
It commands the valley of the llclmaud, and 
vrith it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
Its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
ntal, ail admirable strategic base tor future 
ttillitary operations ; it is also midway athwarr 
thfe track of the shortest line which could be 
teillt to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
w4h the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
hue from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
U tiptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
(‘oacentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
tlicre can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
Grougn Seistan, it the day came when she 
n:(>ved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Eossian 


intrigue 4Cis particularly active in Seistan In 
the early years of the century. Having Eussi- 
lied Kiiorassan , her agents moved into Seistan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
othcials, scientific missions and an Irri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fitieiice, and to stifie the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nusbki. 
These efforts died down before the presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the couclusiun of the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. Since then the international import* 
ance of Seistan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime 
British influence is being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Kiila Robat 
IS 465 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nusbki, 
so as to provide a better startmg point for the 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to the Persian Frontier, during the war as 
a military measure, but tbe traffic supports 
only two trains a week. 
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Ill.-PEBSIA. 


rrom causes which only need to be very 
brlclly act out, the Persian qui stlon as affcctiog 
Indian frontier policy has receded until It is of 
no account. Reference ia made in the Intto- 
diictlon to this sei'tion to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Riissian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
th(‘ Persians bitte»ly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no sueli end was in view'. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an intiuenee wliich was iiotsuspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Rritaiii, 
In the South, and after the fall of Rut al-Ainara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, tliey exereie^ed a strong inllueiiee In 
Teberan. With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influenee disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Ooverninent, whnh 
had strong forces in the North- West and con- 
trolled tin* southern provinces through a force 
organised undiT British officers and called 'I’he 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this puriiose an agreement 
was reaelu'l with the then I’ersiau Qovernraojit, 
the main features of which were : — 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply exp< rts for Persian administra- 
tion ; 

To supply officers and equipment, for a 
Persian force for the malutenance of 
order ; 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway exinstructlon and other forms 
of transport. 

Both Govemraents agreed to the appointment 
of a Joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to he made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable in 20 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs' receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position.— We have given 
the main points in tlie Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, beeause few documents have been 
more mismidorstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et seq. 
It has been explained that most Penians 
construed it into a guarantee of proiection against 
all external enemies. When the British troops 
in the north-west retired before tiie Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 


it soon became a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wore to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politieiauH in India after tho War was that 
(Jreat Britain must take an active liand in Persia 
boeaupc she could not be a passive witness to 
cliaos in tliot eoimtry. Tho view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that tho interna! 
affairs of IVrsia were her own concern : if she 
Tieferred ehao.s to order that was her own look- 
out, hut left alone she w()iild hammer out some 
fom of Government. That position has been 
jiihtifled. The Sirdar Pipah, or commander-in- 
chief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
look ehaigo of l^crsian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
tho Governnu'ut feared and respected througli- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Phah Nusr-ed-din. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. The*^' two forces 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
e rnment .slie had known for a generation. But 
tlie Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of tfie 
country. Be moved to have his' position re- 
gularised by the deposition (»f the at>sentee 
Siiah and his own ascent of th<i throne. At 
first he was defeated by tho opposition of tlie 
Mollahs, but in 1925 prevailed, when the 8hah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
ch(»sen monarch in his pluc(‘. Tlie change was 
maile without disturbanci', and P(‘r.sia enh»n*d 
on a period ot peace and (onsolldation wdiich 
lias rcniovi'il it <roin the ilisturhing forces in 
Mie post-w'sir w'orld. Througliout the year 
<on->idcraf)ie piogiess was iiiiide with the reform 
ot the aduUMistratiou, and many proji'cts are 
afoot tor file iinproveunuit ot communications, 
wliich !-> tlu‘ greatest need ot tho land, such as 
an ail service to Teheran and railway coiistnie- 
tion. The least n*.issuring episodi' of the year 
was the deTiartun* ol the Anicrieaii Jliiani'lal 
mission, which had doin' adniirnble work in 
the lesUimtioii of Ihi' liuanei's. When their 
ooutraet expired J)r Mills|)augli and ids coUea- 
guoH were ottered a renewal ol it on terms whleh 
they did not regard as satiitaetory, especially 
ill regard to the powau's they were to exercise. 
They therelori’ withdrew' ironi the country, 
and Ixavo Iwh'U ro])Iaeed tiy other fan*ign 
ailxda 'T9. 

Sir Percy I.orraino assumed office a3 British 
Minister at Teheran in December 1921. 

If./?. il/.’» Consul-deneral and Agenf of the 
Ooeenment of Indui in Khoramn — Lt.-Gol. 
H. V. Blacoe. 

II. IS. M.'s Conml in Seisfan and Kain — 0. 
P. Skrlnc. 

Medieal Officer and Pice-C'imsnf— Major l<. 
M. VImreg d . 
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IV. -THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remains a email part of Brltieh 
India where the King’s writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except lor a small 
section which was delimited aft('r the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the Government of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the administered territory and tne Durand line 
there lies a belt of territory of varying width 
extending from the Gumal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is gcnerically 
known as the Independent Territory, its 
future is the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glons, which nature has fenced in with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghim, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian^ Itidiaii. 
Arab and Jewish Intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Ghirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong* 
est sentiment amongst tliese strange people 
is the desire to be loft alone. Tlicy value 'bheir 
Indenen donee much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country docs not 
suffice even in good years to maintain the popu* 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars 
or else in the outlet which hlU-meu all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Flams. 

Frontier Policy, 

The policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to tholi own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Eussian invasion, and th.it coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglc-Eussian Agreement. 
This induced what was called Hit and Eetlre 
tactics. In the lialf century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
1897. Then the whole Frontier, from the 
MaUkandtothe Gomal, was ablaze. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Gfivernmont the “limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy. The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Influence requisite to secure our 
Imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependonce and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
XiOrd Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it In charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Dord ]..ytton in 1877, 
and often considorod afterwards, but which 
bad slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops po 
far as possible from tlie advanced posts, and 
I placed these fortaliccs in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
I most 8ucceE«ful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that histone 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger poirj|f>, and 
these bases were coimccted with the Indian 
I Railway system. In pursiianee of this policy 
I frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
I broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
I garh to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
'Pass, and to Thai at the mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forct*8 was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frac- 
tious tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal {q. v. Irri- 
gation). Now It is completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line with a holt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It 
endured throughout the war and did not break 
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down until the Anur of Afghanistan sought 
rofuge from his interna) troubles in a jehad 
against India, In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the ‘ British forces, 
than in the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afrldis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the aotual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later, it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsiids and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannn and Dehra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans caved in. They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the I 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with [ 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly t 
good ; their tactics wore admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained cither in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army; and more, 
than once they came within measurable distance | 
of considerable success. Tliey were assisted i 
by til 3 fact that the best trained troops in the I 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 1 
soldiers were opposed to them. But iheir , 
very tenacity and bravery were tlieir own iin- | 
doing; their losses were the lieaviesl in the long 
liistory of the Borderland and when the Malisiids | 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
Mas again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
tn the course of the months whicli followed the 
Atglian War and the troubles in Waziristan 
^^llleh succeeded it, but tiiis discussion did not 
rcaliy come to a Iiead until February-March 1922. 
Tile Budget tlieii presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It sliowcd 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
tluj eountry had suffered a scries of deficits, 
wldch had been financed out of borrowings. 
I'urtiicr heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then tlie equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
tile heaviest charges on tiie exchequer were 
t hose under Military K.xpen8e8, and that there 
Was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 
ing expenditure on Waziristan, Tlii’a forced 
tlic Military, and allied with It the Frontier, 
c.xponditurc to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the dlscu8.sioii Is really focussed on 


t Waziristan. In essentials it is the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Saudeman 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall wo revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing oiu* regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the pas8(is open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when iheir raiding proiicn- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— Tlie Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the **occupa- 
tion ” and the “close border’" policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Knrram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
remforcemont . But it must be remembere4 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard tliis as tlie final policy. He wrote 
111 the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It 18 of course inevitable that in tlie passage 
of lime tlie whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control. No policy In the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desiie 
IS to bring it about by gradual df’grees and 
above ail without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops.” ’JTie Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness ho 
would have ioUowed il In* had remained in cont- 
rol, gave U.S moderate — or rather it should be 
Said bearaide — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on wliicb it was bt^d, could 
’ not withstand the wave of fanaticism, and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
' 1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Waziri militia either imitinied, as at Wana, of 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell 
in the military phrase oi the hour, It could not 
stand tlie test of religious fanaticism or an 
Afghan War, The very word Militia became 
anathema. 

The Policy. — The new policy adumbrated 
to meet those changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Clielm^-ford, tlie thou Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addio^'Sed to the Indian Le- 
gislatures. He said it liad been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Waziristan ; to 
open up the countiy hy roads; to extend the 
mam Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamriid, through the Khyber to the 
frontier ot Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far as 
the garrisoning of these frontier positions by 
Regular troops was concerned. Sucli duties are 
immensely unpopular m the reguiararmy, which 
18 not organised and equipped for work of this 
character. Irregulars have always existed on 
the frontier, and as they had disappeared witli 
the Militia, It was necessary to recreate them. 
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Tha new form of Irregular was what have been 
called Kh&esadars and Scouts. The Khas* 
sadar Is an extremely Irregular Irregular. H e has 
no British officers and no uniform, excapt adl8> 
tlngnlshlngkind otpa/fri. In contradistinction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Ehassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


are asked . If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lose their paybtitthe Government loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one tning to say that commanding posts 
in Wazlristnn should he retnined; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Wazlrlgfian. 


V.-WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan. What 
follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the .Tanuary number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India/* written by Lt -Col G. M. Koutb, D.S.O. 

Geographically Wazirlstau Is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of tiio Suleiman Bange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water-shed ]>etween 
the Indus and the Belmund Bivera and corres- 

J )ond8 with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan . This Is the western l>oundary . 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of tlie Eiirram Biver running East and 
West about 30 miles north of Baiinii separating 
Waziristau from the Kohat District. South is 
H zigzag politicjd boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wana and Fort Sande- 
nian in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus. 

The western half Is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines ‘-(raggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarrav. The more inliabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here arc our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing diatriet, the latter witliin five miles of 
Important villages of Kaniguram and Mukin. 

The submontane tracts from the bills to the 
Indus vary from the highly eiiltivafed aud 
irrigated land round Bauuu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu. 

Where irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging. Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hone for an occnaloual crop after a 
lucky rainfall, 

Inhabitants.—The Inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful iiclghboui.s. 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhcl, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batannl, only the first two are true Wazirs 
I’heir villages are separate though doited about 
more or less iiidiacrinduately, and Inter-marriage 
is the exception-— in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
1910 joined tiiem together, as materially aided 
opr dealings with thpm. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or besdnun. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with che tribes. Even 
now only part of the country Is administered. 
Gradually It was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
aud tliis was attempted by expeditions to 
portion vS of the country with llegulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia. These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
llegulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of «ome 3,000 Mihtia wim British Officers at 
their disposal, wlio were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khau, 
111 adclMlon certain allownncos were made to 
the tril)es for good liehavlour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied. 
Wana was occupied In 1805 at the request of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the Tochi In 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-90 when this policy was put Into effect, 
the British arms were shown In every remote 
v-alley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuda. 
It wns hoped the various posts would provo 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporfera. From 1904 to 1919 
they were held by Militia. Hoads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.-Col Kouth then out- 
lined n po88il>le policy for Waziristan. Wo 
give it textually, because we believe it substan- 
tially reflects military opinion in India : — 

To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to giasj) the nettle firmly and dominate 
♦he inhabited tracts. Why should wot the road 
now being made to Lacllia ix* contlimcd 36 mik*s 
north to the Tochi road at Datta Kliel and 
29 mill's south to Wana ? Why should wc not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristau 
ratluT than the foothills or Cls-Jndiis zones? 
'Fho ilazinuk district round Makin 6,000 foot up 
is botli healthy and fertile. Tho same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir Gul, the 
national peak near I^adiia rising to a height of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railw ays 
support au army cori)8 ; there is no doubt that 
a forward railway pidicy will help to solve 
the problem. A line has been surveyed frotp 
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Tank to Draban and thcncp up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, bo connectinK with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Guinal Tangi 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would l)o prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kaeh via Tanai 
and Bogha Kot to Wana, some 28 miles, offoTs 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their v<*ry temporary tentacles 
eastwards £w*ems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge* at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Bazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Kvcntually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
'm Hindu Bagh, a strategic line olfering great 
delensive possibilities substituting Kazmak, 
which rest'mbles Ootacamund, and healthj 
uplands for the deadly fevci spots now occupied. 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
tliese works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as pro\ iding 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the ' 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. ' 

The Compromise.— ‘The new policy, which | 
has been called “ the halt forwaixl policy,** was 
announced in 1923. It was a compromise 
between the two extreme schools of thought. 


This involved the completion of various roads 
fit for mechanical transport within Waziristan 
and along the Derajat border ; the holding of 
certain posts, Jandola and Kazmak, by Kegular 
troops until this road programme was completed; 
and thereafter the locution of Scouts, who are 
mutaio nomine militia, at certain points on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by KhOAsadarSf 
or local levies, finding their own arms and led 
by their own leaders. 

Results. — Tlic official view of the working 
of the new sysiem is strongly optimistic. It 
is thatsiiieo May 1st, 1925, Waziristan is in the 
hapi>y T)OBitloii ot having no history. The 
Mahsuds have diseoxered that if the ntw mili- 
tary roads lead into their countiy, they .also 
lead out of it, and many of them an* taking the 
opporiimity ot seeing something of the neigh- 
bouring districts ot liannu and Dora Ismail 
Khan. 'I'he buildhig oi the roads enables many 
of the Mabsuds 1(> acquire some moiu'V honestly, 
and now it is not an iiiieommou sight to see a 
Mabsiid Malik, aceoraiianied by as many ot 
his friends as can find a place, drixing in an old 
bafiered Ford towards Tank or Dcra Ismail 
Klian. A promising sign is that tliis iieaeeful 
mtereoiJise uith the outer woild is inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the ilghttr epiMxles oi 
social lite. Of high promise is tlu* o])enlng of 
txvo primary schools at Kanimina and Maiilan. 
Along the whole frontier, between Ajull 1925 
and the end ot Febrnarv 1920 only 20 raids 
were made into Britisli districts, as eom])aied 
with that in the lu'rlod immediate Iv following 
1919, when x\illiin three* >(ais 1,190 raids into 
Hiiilsh Imlia wen inadi. 


VI. - AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire wereforlong dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a 11 us- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary Important*^*. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Bussia that the first Afghan 
War of 1888 was fought — ^the moet melaneboh 
episode in Indian frontier history. Jt was be- 
cause a Bussian envoy was reeeived at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at Ali Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of Brittsb policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent fit ate, friendly 
to Britain, whicli would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move largo forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
rejisting aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators i 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India. —through Afghanistan, the i 
historic route to India, along which successive i 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close t:hein, of Buss|a to endeavour to keep i 


them at any rate half open. To thi'a end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
, kaud. Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
' to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
18 collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
diberian railway with the Iran -Caucasian 

BVotem, by the Orenburg-'rashkeut line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been ulb . A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. 'I’bia is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the (Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and tlirougli the 
(’happer Bift, lines wbieh rank araemgst the 
I most picturesque and daring in the world. 
JYom Quetta the line has been can i(‘d by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Kbwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the* Afghan Border 
^ at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar. yUie material is stocked at New 
Chaman whieh would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control. Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical poslticns 
of the world, and nol hing has been left undene 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way oi 
Kandahar, or the d|recl route through Scistap. 
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Purther east the Indian railway system 
was carried to Jamrud later up tho Khyber Pass 
to Landi Kotal. A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a comm^ ice- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilmae Hail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUa^ori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defencf* oi Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 

Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Alj;hani8tan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. V7hcn the late Abdur- 
rahaman was Invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means 0 / escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his po.siiion w^»8 regularised. The Anglo- 
llUBsian Boundary Commission, — which nearly 
precipitated war over the Pcnjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled tho border on the British 
aide, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khybor which remained a fruitful source 
of trouiilc between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led t<> war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after tlie con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Jlnaliy 
tile McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of tile Ilelmand in Scistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurroliaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place In the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said Is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, aud 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
^ choice, he wou)d iiave opposed a Hqssian 


advance with all the force at his disposal, 
He closed his country absolutely against an 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These le 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
Vhe Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Hablb- 
uilah Kban more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empir(‘. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the ontset of the war he made a 
declaration of complete neutrality. Jt is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
warned the Government of India that be might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ** missions ’* at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstniction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He bad to compromise 
with the fanatical and antl-Britlsh elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility ; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned tiie members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
j iistified ; be had kept A Ighanistan out nf the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; bis 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir* — It la believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
Ho was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assasoin- 
atod on the 2nth February 1919, Tho circum- 
slances surrounding hia murder have never been 
Cully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that It was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war thoir timr of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by 8ul)orning one of hia 
aides to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasruliah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelaiabad in 
bis stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to w^ive their heritagje. Amanullah was 
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Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army Nasrullah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew The n<w Amir Araanullah, at once 
communicated hiB accession to the (loveniment 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendsnip But bis 
dlfflcnlties at once commenced , he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan , he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habih- 
ullah had been dealt with , the tanaticai element 
was exasperated by theimpnaonmenl ot Nasriil 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to he removed from Kabul and g*ven occupa 
tion to divert Its thoughts A further element oi 
complexity was introduced by the political 
situation in India The agitation against the 
Eoulatt Act was at its height The disturb 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent i^as Olui'nm Hydfr Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Pesliavar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian uo/est The result ot all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution oi 
his difficulties was to unite ail the disturbing 
elements in a war with India On the 25th 
April his troops were set In motion and simul 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes 
on whom the Afghans placed their chi( f reliance 

Speedy Defeat — Tlie war caught the 
Array m India in the throes of demohilis ition 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad Nevertheless thf 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly denll 
with Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dicca Jeliluhnd vas re 
ppatedly bombed from the air and al«o Kabul 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical trinsport 
prevented the British forces from seiring Telnla 
bad In ten days the Afghans were severeh 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for ai 
Armistice With thi usual Afghan sp«rit of 
haggling, they tried to water down tiie rondl 
tloiis of the armistice, hut as they were met with 
amincompromiBlng emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at llawalpindl on the 26th July <»n the 8th 
August a I reaty of Peace was signed which K 
set out in the Tndim Year Book ]92f, pp 
196 197. 

Post War Relations —It will te seen that 
nnd( r this Tn ity flu w w was paved for a fn sh 
engagement six months afterwaids During 
th< hot weather of 1920 tture were prolonged 
discussions at Mn«soorle between Afghan Be 
presentathes and British olHeiils under Sir 
Henry Dohhs llK“e wire private, but it is 
believed that a eornplet e agn ( me nt was reached 
Certainly after in liiterehange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of d»fTc fence it was 
agreed that a Biiti'^h Mission should proceed 
to Kabul toarringe i definite treaty of peace 
This Mission ciossed the Bordc r in Taniiar> 1921 
and entered K ihul where a inace treaty wis 
signed 

The main points of the Treaty nre set out In 
^be Ipdian Yeir Book, X921, pp 197, 198-199, 


Afghanistan after the War.-~Bince the 

War the relations iietwoen Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and Improving. 
There weii. painful t plsodea in 1923 when a mur- 
dci gang from within Afghanistan committed 
raids in British India murdering Hnglish people 
and kidnapping Tngllsh women In course 
cf time this gang was broken up His Majesty 
tlie Kmc of Afghanistan has had troubles within 
his own loidirs which hive made him glad of 
British hcl]> I he mam object of his govern- 
mciif has bun to strengthen the resources of 
the (oiiiifry and to lirlng it into closer relation 
with me clem methods of administration. But 
Afghanistin is an intensely conservative count! y 
and no changis are popular, especially violent 
was the opjosition to a secular form of 
administru tic n and education The nircct result 
was a foimidabk rebellion of Mangals and 
/adtans in tin Southern lYovlncts ami serious 
rev CISC s to the icgnlar troofs sen agiinst the 
icbcls At one time the. position was serious, 
hilt the rebels were not sufficiently umted to 
develop fhcir successes, and with the aid ot 
icroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Gev rninent ot India the insurrection was 
broken \\ hilst this ns'^istance was appn dated, 
the whdt liisliKS gnt a st lions sithiek to 
the i( forms inltutcd bv His Aiijcsfv he hod 
to withdiiiw ahno t thi wliok ot his idmiiiis- 
trative code and to reveit to fho Mahomcdaii 
Invv vilufh was previously m foice 

Bolshevik Penetration —Taking a long 
Mtw a miifh nioie seiious cbvdopmint of the 
ohd<s <1 \tglnnistan was the pcnetiation ot 
he l»olshfviks I he sc astute iiropagandists 
havf converted the fonner Innsrasphti 
states ot I sail t Biissia info Soviet Rt publics, 
when tia rule of the Bolshevds is much more 
drasti and disrupt ivc than was tin of what 
we* called tJic despotism of th llomanolfs 
Jhf (bjut ot this ])olify is giadually to sweep 
into tilt Soviet hjstem the. outlying piovmcis 
of Peisia of (lima and of Aighanistan In 
TNisia fins poliev lus been foiled by the vigour 
of tlip ‘sipn Sdlih Reza Khan snue eleclaud 
Sliah In ( hmcsi Tmkestaii it is pursued with 
ejualllied suceess In Afghanistan it his made 
e erf am pi ogress The fiirtt step of the 
Jolsheviks w IS to extend the Soviet Bcpublics 
ol i ijiklst ill TT/btkia and luikmanKtan so as 
to il soib all Nojthern Afghanistan Ibis has 
1 ] paie ntly icon abandoned foi tin raonunt for 
i more g iitk penetration large subsidies 
mostly delivered in kind have been givtn to 
Afclnnistin Telegraph lines are being erected 
illoveithe country roads ire being (onstrnctt,d, 
lai g< quantities of aims and ammunition are be mg 
I supilieci whilst an air loice with Russian pilots 
and me chanles lias been created and is in process 
of development In leliirn the Bolsheviks 
hive receive el important tiading faeilitles the 
whole piiipc'se of tins policy ii ultimately to 
attae k (ireat Britain In India through an absorbed 
Afghanistan 

It IS veiy doubtful If thei Amir and his advisers 
were duelvid by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
alltheytmild get without the sllghUst inten- 
tion of handing the mse Ives ovei to the Bolsheviks, 
But ft IS easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
g 9 t him out , friends of the Afghans we re askipg 
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ihemsolvee whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers In his bosom. Towards the end of 
1025 and In the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awalmnlng. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxiis. In December 
liolshovik forces captured with violence the 
\ighan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier; 
these event-s aroused great indignation at Kalnil 
and were denounced by the Amir cormn publico. 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changod 
m llussia the aims of Eussian policy are the 
same . It used to he said that the test of It ussian 
good faitli under the Anglo-JRussiau Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
cMension of the Oicnberg-Tusbkent lailway to 
Term(‘a. That Hue has been constructed by 
the iiolshcviks. The Afghans have had their 
ryes opened, with wfiat results remains to be 
soon, ! 

Russo-Af ghan Treaty — Outwardly tin 
relatlojis between the twr> States are friendly. , 
l»i Deeem})ei 1026 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty coucludcd with So\iet • 
Uussia, which was signed on August Jilst, but 
it pruMded that it ehuidd in no way intcrfcie 
with the Mcret tieaty sigiud In Moscow on i 
Fehruaiy 2Htli, 1021. Tlie piinc.pal dnusesot 
this tieaty, as disclosed in the Afghan paptr*-, ' 
at(' as follows : — | 

(llauBe 1.-— 'In the event of war or hostiU 
action between one of the contracting parties i 
and a third ]K)wer or powers, tlie other con- ' 
tractiug party wdlol)is<rve neutrality in i»t>- 
pcH of the tlrst coiitiacling party. 

(Hmm 2.— Doth the contracting paitie;- i 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, th9 
one against the other. Withm theii own . 
dominions also they will do nothing winch nny ' 
cause ])ohtical or military harm to the oth«T 
party, Tlie contracting pirties jiarUcuUih 
agree not to make alluincch or jiolltic^il and 
inlliajy agreements with any one or nion 
other powers agaimst ea<ii other. Kich will 1 
also abstain from joining any boyi'ott or finaneial 
or eeonomie iilockade orguii/AMl agiiiist th* 
othei party. Besides this in ease the attitudi 
ol a third jiower or powiis is lioslile towards 
oiu of the eonti acting parties, tho otliei 
contracting party will not help suih Lu.tlk 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the i*vcnition 
ol such policy and hostile actions and 
measures wiliiin its dominions. 

Clame 3.— Tlie high conti acting parties 
acknowledge one another’s (Government as 
rightiul and indcpeii lent. The> agree toabst lin 
irinu all sorts of armed or nnarin’d interJercuce 
in ons another’s internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither join noj help any one or more , 
other poweis which interfere m or agaiiisr one 
of the contracting (Government. None of tin* 
<ontractliig parties will permit in its dominions 
tlie formation or exist cnc(‘ of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the othei *s 
lnd(‘pendenco, or otherwise such activUles will 
i>c ch(‘ckod. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed force's, arms 
ammunition, or other w'ar material, meant 
to be used against the otlior contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 


Clause 6.— This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratiflearton, which bhoiild take 
place within three months of its slgualiu'o. 
It will be valid for tliree years. AttiT this 
period It will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of tlie iiarties has given notice 
islx months before the date of its expiry that It 
I should cease after that time. 

I 

On Mareli 23rd there W'as also signed in Berlin 
I a treaty between Cennany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than tlie establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

' ♦ 

I A British Minister is est^iblishcd in Kabul 
I as well as tho rcpicsenfatives of other Kiiroiiean 
I Siati‘s. The leprescutatlves of Afghanistan are 
, estahllshed in India and m Jxindon, and at some 
I of the EurojH'an cdpltals. The various sub- 
I sidiar,v agieiMiienta iinuiT tho Treaty have boon 
' canied into effect, 

Afghanistan in 1928. 

^ Oui knowl( dgi of n cent ('Nt nts in Afghanistan 
is MO donidtiil and is based to so large an extent 
on frontier rumour, that wliat iollows must be 
treated with evtrv rt'serve. Aiitheuth inioi- 
matioii ih almost (Mitirely lacking , tliere lias b(*( u 
no official Mt.it(*ment ; ami those wlio know the 
Noilh-Webt Frontii ‘1 ol India, ami the proneness 
ot all (lasses to ae<ept the madd«'st Hlories as 
truth, will Hcvmly dih{‘ount the atakincnt .s 
pubhslMHl 111 tho newspaperr. 

The King’s Tour — In the elodug months of 
1027 His Majesty King Vnmiiulla, m (‘ompatded 
by the Queen and a staff oi ollK lals, ('onummeed 
a long tour to India and Europe It is under- 
stood tint this was one of tlie cherished ainhi- 
t ions oi his lather, King finbibullah wlio was 
assassinated in l!)lt>. ’Die ]>M>jeet lud to bo 
sus|)eiid(Ml doting the duration ol tho War, ami 
save tor a visit to Inrtui Hlioith alter his n“sussiu- 
ation, the King did not kvivc ids ttiritories. 
King Amamilla wuis waimly weh(.)nied in India 
and iee( Ived a gr(‘at popular gn'otlng in llomhay 
both Iroiii ids eo-roli Zionists ami member’' of 
other (ommunities. who loigot the invasion of 
India, in iUlt), lie tli( n took shtt> to Kurop(‘, 
and WAS the guest ot His Muj(*stv King (George 
V in London, ami \lsded the i>rineipal Kuropi’aii 
capitals. He ni.ide a State visit to 'J'lirkev, and 
1 ft urned to Afghani "tan l)y wayof Soviet Kiiswia 
am! Persia. A serns ot tn'aties witli tin* govern- 
mint of the eonntries visited w^as anouneed and 
tlu‘ king returned to Kabul in the late fiuiumer 
of 192S, the tour lunirig been unclouded by 
untoward incident ami Afgliaidstiu was iH*aceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. It is understood that King 
Ainanulla returned full of leformiiig zeal. He 
was much impressed bv the political and social 
Institutions ol the western lands h(‘ visited, and 
in mrtieular bv^ the diamatic iorcoiulness with 
which Mustajiha Komal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the patli ot “ retorm,” or ^lerliapb 
it would be more I'orri'ct to say westernisation. 
In this he was eucourriged by the Queen, who 
was (teblrous of s(*(dug the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some oi the iicedoin and opportunity wmn 
by and for tlie wonu'n of the West. K<lb*t alter 
edict was issued, eliaiiglng the whole istrm’tuie ot 
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Atghnn Society. i*Jcw codcrt Hiid taxoss wore* 
inij)OBed: it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their scclubiou and doif the veil ; 
the eo-educatiou of l)oyh and girls was pre- 
scribed ; in Scjptcinbor (lovernmout officials weir* 
forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
European dress was ordered tor the people of 
Kabul ; at the same time, aeoording to tairly 
well substantiated authority, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these changes, Inends of His Mcijes- 
ty advised t^ic King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far le>s drastic 
changes had brought serious trouble in tlieir 
tndn. In May of tliat year the “ litime Mullah *’ 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
(lil/iai and Mangal elaiismen of Khost. The 
ground for the revolt was the new cnniinal 
code, which was said to be in o))|)osition to 
Mahomedan canon law embodied in tlu* Shcriat 
and tile appointment of civilian judges im* 
pinge<l on the jiriN iK‘ges of tlie Mullahs. The 
rebellion was crushed, but not until aft-er aov<‘re 
fighliiig; the lesson remained, i’ossibly also well- 
wishers suggested tliat what was possible in 
Turkey, aft<*f centuries of close coni ai't w'lth the 
West, and where the ground had bf*en prepared 
by missiouarv eitort and a long struggle for 
the emancipation ot woiik'ti, imglit be less eas.v 
In Afghanistan, where there liad lieen no contact 
with the wcsteni world. Whatever the cause, 
news r.aino through in tiic muidle of liecembcr 
tliat there had been a tribal rising esp<*iially 
severe in live Tielglibourliood of .Telalahad, and 
that even Kaliul was besid. 'I’lie air ims ))ceii 
thick with rumour ever since. 

The Foii of Secrecy.- -In the narrative of 
events to this iiolut wt* are on fairly secure 
ground. The progress of events tlieri'aiter is 
a matter ot sheer (Oiijecturo. A stream oi 
rumour poured into Peshawar ; a eouuf<‘r stream 
of denials whi<*h did not always tally \Mth facts 
eiiihted irom the Afghan consulate's iii India and 
in I'hirope. '(’lie first detiiilte sign tiiat things 
wen* not uell occuned on December 17th; j 
all eoinimiiiieatioii witli the Afghan wlieless 
station at Kalnil ceased and a veil fell between 
Afghanistan and the outer wwld. Evidently 
the authorities in India wen* not taken ]»y .sur- 
prise, lor on the 18th an attempt was made to 
eslahlish touch with Kai)ul by aeroplane, but 
the inachine was ahot down Later attempts 
wer<* more satisfactory, and the meehaiiism 
for a code of signals was dropped on ttie British 
l/pgatioii. Almost daily rccounaissancos were 
made, and it is evident that, the tloveniment of 
India was k(']>t well-informed of tiic progn’s^ of 
events, Air Force assistance was invoked 
from Irak, and large transport macldnes 


Vi^crc brought fiom Baghdad Witli th(‘ co ii- 
scnl of the Afgliau authorities the evacuation 
of the women and children was commenced on 
December 23rd, and the process continued with- 
out hitch. By the early part of January 1929 
one liiindrod and thirty-two persons were brought 
to India, and It is reiK)rt.ed that the Soviet emis- 
saries were transported to Kussian territory 
through the medium of their own aircraft. 

As to the nature of the revolt, its origins and 
developments, wo are still in the dark. It is 
understood tliat the first overt movement was 
made by thi* 8hinwarri tribes, who live in the 
Jclalabad district and spread into tlie British 
zone north ot the Khyber Pass. Tliey tixik virtual 
possession of Jelalabad and a sett lenient with 
them, ill wliich bags of gold are said to have 
played a prominent part, was declared bclore 
thc‘ middle of January. In the Kabul zone a 
iiotoriouH frontier Imdmash Baclia-i-Saifqia is 
reported to have taken to outlawry oud to 
have defeated the Afghan Jiegular Tioops. whose 
pav was in an ear and some ol whom are said 
to have gone over t/o tlie rehi'is. Most of the 
JiCgatioiib are outside the eity walls, and the 
British J/*gatiou, which is specially remote 
was under fin*, througii apparently without any 
diieet hostility to Britain. Every day the Atglian 
Consulates auiiounei'd tlie eoinpk'to deteat of 
the reliels ; every ilay “nows ” of furtiier fight- 
ing was rt'iiorted. However, before January 
was halt way through a trickle of caravan traffic 
liegan to arrive in Peshawar through the Khyber, 
aniiouueiug tliat this part of the eouiitry at 
any rate had attained a more pi‘ae(‘ful stati*. 

Reforms Withdrawn— Ear more signlfieiinf 
on its blaring on the situation was a telegram 
published on January 17th, leporting that the 
Kabul N'ewspaix'i* “ Aniam ” published a pro- 
ilaiuatlofi from the King withdrawing all the 
lelorms, Xeeording to this stati'inenttho Afghan 
giiD who W'cre sent to Turkey lor education, 
were reealleil. Orders lor the adoption of 
European dn-ss and for the unveiling ot women 
w^ere eanci'IJed. 0 Iris’ schools and women’s asso- 
nations wvre closed. Soldiers might become 
tollo\v<TS of Pirs without peumssion Certilleates 
ot identity and eonserijitioii were withdrawn. 
Fjidav again became the weekly holiday, 
\ Mejlis-i-Agaii (Council of Kotablch) w^as form- 
ed, consisting of 50 t^Jman SUdars, Kliaiis and 
olticials to amend the law'.-i in aecoidanee with 
the Sheriat and to review tlie decisions of the 
newiv etjiistitnted Mefiis-i-Viikkala (Connell of 
Provincial representatl vi'sl. 

The prorla Illation was signed by prominent 
i Imaiis, including the Ciiiel, Qazi Mahomed 
Akhai and Bazniat Halilm of Slior Ivazaiid. 

Jirprf'srnltti iri'n — Ltt'ul-Vol Sir Francift 
Jlnuif Humphry's, 


VII. -TIBET. 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another ' 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great ! 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The 
earliest efforts to establish commanication 


with that country were not, of course, inspired 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren 
ITastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal 
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If not superior, of the Dalai ljuna of Uiasa*^ 
bis desire was to establisb facilities for trade, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un> 
deistonding between the two countries. After 
Warren Hastings* departure from India the 
itubject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusbaud Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
hut it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to ^ most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to putting an end to an Intolerable situa- 
i.ion, a Convention was negotiated between 
<>reat Britain and ClUna in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkkn-Tibet 
frontiers. These supplementary arrangements 
provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
towhich British subjects should have the right 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
unable to secure respect for it. 

Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when in 1899 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
mto direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
wlien the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 
with the Tsar of Kussia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjicfl, who had establislied a re- 
markable ascendancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjiefl went to Kussia on a confidential 
mission Jn 1899, At the end of 1000 he ro- 
tumed to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
hion, of which the head was otflcially described 
in Russia as **the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.** This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjlell returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and In 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
irere received by the Tsar at I*eterhotf. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Raasian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjlefi! had, on behalf of the 
Oalid Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
teotorato of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially ooutvadicted by the Russian 
Government. 

9 
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The Evpedltloii of 1904. 

In view of these conditions thv Ooveniineirt 
of India, treating the id 3a of Chinese suze* 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903, to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out* 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjune- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a jobit 
meeting at Khamha Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Youughusband 
was the British representative, but after months 
of delay It was ascertained that the Tibetans 
bad no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyaotse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters In and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904 , 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the Biitish to remain In occupation 
of the Ciiumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year, in a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government Intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The Indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off in 
three years, and occupation of the Chumbl 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Great 
Britain and China i*egulating the position in 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the AngJo-Ruaeian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
'Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
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Youngbusbancl'B great ditticultieB was to ttnd iougiit escape oot through Ohiua, but through 
Tibetau officials who would undertake the India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta, 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
suzer^ntv of China over Tibet had been ex* in the House of Lords on July 28, l^ord Morley 
piicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she stated the policy of the British Government 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela* in relation to these changes. He said the 
tlons of Tibet, In the past this suzerainty, declaration of the President ot the Chinese 
having been a ** constitutional action/* it was Republic saying that Tibet came within the 
inevitable that China should take steps to see sphere of Chinese internal administration; 
that she had the power to make her will res* and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded equal footing with other provinces of China, 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state tntoa was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
province of China. In 1908 Chao £rh f eng, (British Government. The Chinese Govern* 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of jment subsequently ncceptea the principle that 
Szechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. |Chma is to have no right of active intervention 
He proceeded gradually to establish his autho* lin the internal administration of Tibet, and 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and lagrecd to the constitution of a conference to 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- (discuss the relation of the three counHes. 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at I This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
Urga, the scat of another Buddhist Pontiff,, Me Mahon, Foreign Secietary to the Govern- 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence men t of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in (China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched (Minister to the Dalai Lama, tliroshed out these 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by IlssueB. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, .been made on the subject, it is understood that 

1909. But It was soon apparent that the ideas 'a Convention was Initialled in June whicli re- 

of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- (cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
ment had little in common. The Dalai Lama 'proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual i Resident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 'semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted In 
1904. Tlie Chinese intended to deprive him 'Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a was to bo relatively much stronger. But this 
spiritaal pope. The Tibetans had already Convention, it is understood, has not been 
been exauporated by the pressure of the Chinese Iratiiled by the Chinese Government, owing to 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 'Tiliet, and in 1918 Tiliet took the offensive 
Dalai Lama that ho fled from Lhasa, and by and threw off the last festiges of Chinese 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He suzerainty. When the Chinese province of 
was chased to the frontier by Chinese troops, Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst Covemineut at Pekin was unable to finance 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 

advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 


Into,* ctotfAc 'appeared to be ably managed. After the 

liBier aiages. Tibetan array had occupied some towns on the 

confines of the Szeebnan marshes, hostilities 
The British Government, acting on the re- iwere suspouded and an armistice was concluded, 
presentations of the Government of India, 


made strong protests to China against this, h'rom what has gone before, it will he seen thit 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, the importance which formerly attached to the 
while disclaiming any desire to interfere with political condition oi Tibet was much less a 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not local than an external question, and was in- 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a flucnced by our relations witli Russia and 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate china rather than witli our relations with Tibet, 
terms with other neighbouring States on our Russia having relapsed into a state of coiu-ider- 
fronticr, especially with Nepal, and pressed able coufuoiou, and China having relapsed into 
that an effective Jibetan Government be main- a state of absolute confusion these cvternal 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- foiocs have disap iieared, and Tibet no longer 
m^t was that no more troops had been sent to , looms on the Indie u political horizon. The 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation veil has lieen drawn afresh over Lhasa, and 
i i intention of con- affairs In that country pursue an isolated 

verting Iibet into a province, but that being course, with this considerable difference. The 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, Dalai Lama is now on terms of the greatest 

she must be in a position to see that her wishes (cordiality with the Government of India. In 

wore respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 'j 920 ho requested that a British officer should 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was be sent 1o discuss with him the position in 
such an impossible peraon that they had been Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
eompelled ftg^n to depose him. Here the m Russia and tiie collapse of Governm<*ut in 
matter m^lght have rested, but for the revpiu- [china, and Mr. Bell, 0. M. G., I. C. S., Political 

(Offlccriii Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose. 

|In 1922 telephonic communication between 
H Lhasa and India was established. 

China, surrounded by a hostile and Infuriated 

populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were IfirifisA Trade Agents QyanHe and Yatung , — 
in a hopeless case; they surrendered, and Captain H. G. Rivett-Oarnac. 
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VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This Is not so. 
The real frontier States are Kashmir, Kepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From ChitraJ to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of tho Indian 
Government, to Assam, with tho exception 
of tho small wedge between Kashmir and Nopal, 
where the British district of Kumaon Is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The first of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
almost the only important Native 
State In India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily dlscljarges them through the apepc'i 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, composed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kaslimir— that through Ladak 
Then we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha Staf.e stands in special relation 
with the British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exeraises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Maharal 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Rajput clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part In the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Ministei, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister | 
Sir Chandra Shamshcr, has visited England, i 
and has given consoiciious evidence bis i 
attachment to the British Government | 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet ' 
O’* against Chinese aggression througli Tibet. ^ he 
Irietiou between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 1 
tury the Chinese marened an army to the con* [ 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the most remark- 
able militarv achievements in the history of 
Asia ® Under the firm rule of the present PrJmi 
(Vlinistc Nepal has been largely tree from 
Inremal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting ' 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex-| 
traction and Buddhists by roUgion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided bv them In Its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was oflBclally notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and Interests 
(it tii(*8c 8tat(‘s. Ai th(' rcqui'st of the Ni'pnlesc 
Governni('iit a liritish railway export wa^ 
deputed to visit the country and advhe on the 
best means of Improving communications wilh 


India. As the result of hi& report the Nepalese 
tiovirninont have decide<l to eonstrnefca light 
railway from Bhiclihakhori to Raxaiil. Great 
success has attended the efforts of the Nepalese 
tlovemmont to abolish slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes— 
the Daflas, the Miris, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes have 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr, 

; Wllllaiusou and Dr. Gregorson by the Minyong 
' Abors In 1911 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dlhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 
1911 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
I two or three small actions the murderers were 
1 delivered up. The coat of the expedition was 
' Re. 21,90,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Miri 
I countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
, and leccb-lnfestcd hills has not encouraged any 
I desire to establish more intimate relations with 
tlicm. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
I runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 

I a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
Itice of head hunting, which Is still vigorous- 
I ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
' C'hin Bills is a tract of mountainous country 
I to the south of Manipur. The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
I boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
I part included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Biinna. Over tho greater part of 
this area, a lahvrinth of hills in tho north, no 
direct administrative control Is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Slians and the 
Kachins. Civilisation is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
Is a considerable trade with China tbrough 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance ef Siipenntenaents and Assistant 
Superintondents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashic, opened In 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
ink with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify tho he.ivy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. I'he five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progresRlve kingdom of 
Siim aic excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development ot recent years h tlie success 
f»t the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Iliikawng Ynll('V. In ibis remote place in the 
north-east ol Ifiirma a mild systom ot slaverv 
existed, Init in rt‘sponsc to the initiative and 
pressure of British olficors they were ail treed 
by April 1926. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for oenera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the Investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward in 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Fort 
8aid to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern idiore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Bashdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing li< r railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan, ’i'he construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Ani^o-Russlaii agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in thebr grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
In inveigling Turkey into It saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
torward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans In France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
«iCross Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrates to a point between Hisibin and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to ! 
a point a considerable distance beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port M the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Gulf . The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Hasarieh, on the Euphrates, thence north 
wards to Ba^idad, the line passing a consi- 
derable distance westward to Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic lame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward approxfniately to the foot of the 
pass Ihrough which the Persian road crosses 


the frontier of that country. A line branchCH 
off in the neighbourhood of Eifri in the direction 
of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Felnja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Kationaiists in control of Ana- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
througi} Baghdail Line is indefinitely delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Caucasian B3rstcm and the Indian railways 
first assumed propoTtions of practical import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. '^th the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Peislan line. The Russian 
system reached Julia, on the Russo-Perslan 
frontier In the Caucasus, During the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war. 
A new agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and impiovement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
l)eon made in recent years that the Russian 
I line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman. The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullab the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier d04^ not suggest 
1 he early removal of the strategic difficulties. The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway sysf cm tlirough tiif Khylu'r I’ass 
to Land! Khanu, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain’s special Interests In regard to Per- 
sian communications have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mule 
routes. Special Importance has for many years 
been attached to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammorah, at the opening of the Karun 
Vnlley, wheare tlie Karun River runs into the 
Sbat-el-Arah, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia where the valuable West Persian oU 
wells also Ue. Britain has long established 
special relation with the Kanin Valley and 
baa a large trade there. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Kama. 


Appointment. 


Htaiion 


Afghanistan. 

Soyed Qafcim Khan 
Muhammad XlBinaa Klian 
Mr. Basin r Ahmad Khan 


Argentine Republic 

SenorDon Alejandro del Carrll ( junior ) 
♦ Mr. .1 • t’. liiirton (Iimac ) 

♦Mr. C. C. Miller (\(tin^') 


Austria. 


♦Signor (5. Stella 

Belgium. 

Monsieur L. denis 
Monsit 111 I . L Moulin (on le^^( ) 
Mr. li. ValeiiBa (Acluig on 1 \ m ) 
Mr. A. AK (Aclinu) 

*Mr. J . .1. I loekliart 

♦Mr. F, K. L, Worke (on l(a\( ) 

♦Mr. lostcr(\<tin-) 

♦Mr. C. d. \Vodehou«e .. 


Bolivia. 

♦Mr. Abnni Mohnn Tagore 
♦Mr. d. Johnston 

Brazil. 


Dr. M.insel Agostinho di lit n dia 

Senhor J, I’. Dias 

♦Mr. H. V. iSimnions 

* Mr. V. E. Nazareth 

Vacant 

♦Mr.r. H. Strakcr 

♦Mr. A. k. Donaldson 

♦Mr. (M'. Pyctt 

Chile 

Senor Marcos (4. Huidohro <1. II. 

Vacant 

Senor Don N. Jl. Reyes . . 

♦xMr. J. O. Bendien 
♦Mr. A. R. Leishrnan 


China. 

Mr, \ing V ing Chan 


Vacant 


Costa Rica. 
Cuba. 


Sanor W. F. Pals 
Senor Don ICnmiuc MoUii.i V, l^nroquo? 

Czechoslovak Republic. 

Dr. Otakar ikmes . ... 

Vacant .. .. .. 

r. 0. 8. Mahonriod 


('onsul-Oeneral 

Consul 

Do. 



< onsiil 
Vice-Consul 


Do. 

Do 

Do. 


ConsuI-CJeneral 

(^onsiil 


Consii 

Do. 

V^»c( -Consul 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

< tunintroal Agt at 


(’ousul-Ocncral 

(kinsul 

Do 

V'lci’-Coii nil 
Do. 


Consul 


Consul 


Consul 

Do, 


Consnl-doneral 
Vice-CoDSi I 
( onsular A'(t*nt 


delhi. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 


(‘alcutta. 

Do 


Do 

Do. 

(^msul 

IJombaj . 

Consul- Gen era! .. 

Caleutta. 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

1 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Conbtil 

Karachi, 


Aiadias. 

I Do 
I llangooii. 


Calcutta. 
I It.ingoou 


Bomba N . 

' (Vilculta 
Do. 

I Karachi . 
Bom hay. 
. ' Madras. 

. I |{angooD, 
Do. 


.1 Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

. I Kangoon. 

liombay. 

,1 (Mutt agon ' 


I Rangoon. 


Calcntta. 


Bombay. 
' (^.ilcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 


• Honorary 
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Name* 
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Station. 


Denmark. 

Vacant 

♦Mr. ^ , J-. B. Tucker (Acting) . . 
•Mr. K n. DauobcU (on leave) . . 

A.G. Jloboilson (A^i ) 
♦Mr. W. M. Jirowniiig . . 

♦Mr. 0. J. J. Britton .. 

♦Mr, A. Hansen 

Vacant 

♦Mr. Ji. H. 0. Everard . . 


IConsuI-csoDcral 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 


France. 

Monsieur E. E. U. Laronce 
Monsieur I'. L. D. Siulrc.ui 
• Monsieur IM. ( iarreau . . 

Mr. E. Jj. Trice 

♦Mr. F. E L. Workc (on leave) 
♦Mr. C. W, (Adintt) 

Vacant 

Mr. W. T .MiJnc , . 

V acuut 

V.jcant 


Ecuador. I 

♦Mr E. («- Di\(»ri, (on Ic.ive) ..tCon^.ul 

♦Mr. '1'. E. (Minninirlium (Ae.) .. .. ..j Do. 

Finland 

♦Mr. C. if. A. It. Hardeastk* (on leave) • Consul 

♦Mr. E. E. Hard.astle (Aeting) Do 

♦Mr. M. JoakliJi Do. 


Consul General 
Consul 

' Commercial A Kent 
jCiUibUlar Aj'cut . 
I Do 

‘ Do. 

' Do. 

I Do. 

' Do. 

! Do. 


Calcutta. 

I Do. 

! Bombay, 
Do. 

Madras. 

Jlangoon 

(Calicut. 

Karachi. 

MoulmeiD, 


Calcutta. 

Do. 


Bombay. 

Do. 

Uangooii. 

Calcutta, 
Bombay. 
Calcutta . 
Karachi 
Madras. 

Do. 

ChittaKong, 
itaugouu. 
Akval). 
Telhohon y. 


GGrman.y. 

Baion Jlucdfc Von ColJt nln ig-Biedighein'' 

(on leave) . . iConsul-Gcneral 

Uaion E Vtni Plc-,son ( \<‘(ing Uon^iil-Geiu rah Consul 

Heir Karl Ivapp 1 D(» .. 

* llorr 11. A. W. Jlijchfcing (on leave) ..'Do. 

Hon H i»loystnu (Ag.) .. .. . ' I'o. 

Dr. Otto Eherl ,. .. .. •• . .1 Vice Consul 


Greece. 

'‘.Ml, A G. (leorghuli (Air.) 
♦Mr. .). lluiuiihiov, O.B.E 
♦Ml. I' A. Arvlulale(Ag ) 

Guatemala. 

♦dr, H.Blikinvrc 


Hunilary. 

•Mr. kiugenc Ludwig (on leave) 
*Mr. F. E. Hoopei (.Vg.) 


Italy. 


Count Antonio An ivaliene 
Cav. JSobilc Don Giuseppe Scipi 

Vacant 

*(5av. E. Bcuasnglio 

Signor (Jjiv. A. Manzato (on leave) 

*Mons. JMaiio Crcmoinno 


Vacant 

ESiguorJt. Stupuneh (on leave) 
*Mr.C.S. AmtoonCAg.) 

Vacant 


. I Calcutta. 
Do. 

. I’.ombav. 
.| llaiigoon. 
. I Do. 

. Calcutta, 


Crtlcutfa, 


,.’('(»nsui 

, . Karachi. 

Du. 

1)0. 

. IConsul 

1 

1 

1 

.. Calcutta, 

1 

1 

..iConbul 

1 

..! Madras, 

Do 

1 

..| Do. 

. . [Consiil-Genoral 

! 

..j Calcutta. 

. . 1 Do, 

. . ' Bombay. 

. k'onsul 

. . 1 Calcutta, 

.. Vice-Consul.. 

.. Do. 

..1 Do. 

., 1 Bombay. 

..| Do. 

..1 Do. 

.. iConsulur Agent 

Itiingoon. 

Do. 

, . 1 Madras. 

. . I Do. 

, . Karacbi. 

. . j Do. 

Do. 

. . , Do. 

. Akyab, 

Honorary, 
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Kame. Appointment. Station. 


Japan. 

Hr. Knramasn Mnral *. Oonsul-General . . . . Caicntta. 

Mr. Kenzo Ito . . • • Vioe-Consul * . • . Do. 

Mr, S. Consul Bombay. 

Mfs K. Do Rangoon; 

Latvia. 

♦Mr. J. H. Wilson Consul Ma«lras. 

Liberia. | 

Vacant .. .. •• .. «• •• j Consul •• .. ..Calcutta. 

Mexico. I 

Vacant .. .. •• .. •• •• | Consul .. .. ..Calcutta. 

Netherlands. j 

Vacant I Consul- flenera , . . . Calcutta. 

Monsieur B. Kleyu Molekamp (At? Con. Gonl.). ) Consul Do. 

Monsieur J. G. Bendlen (on leave) . . . . ' Do. Bombay. 

Mr. J. A. Am matin (Ag.) Do. Do. 

^Monsieur D. Van Wljngaarden (on leave) .. Du. Karachi. 

*Mr. C. Van Amerengeo(Ag.) Do Do. 

Mr. W. J U. Turnbull Do Madras. 

•Mr, W. Massink (on leave) Do Rangoon. 

Mr. A. Verhage (Ag.) Do. Do. 

•Mr. C. E. Van Aken (Ag.) j Vice-Consul .. .. Calcutta. 

Nicaragua. I 

•Mr. C. H. A. B. Hardoastle (onleave) ..j Consul •• •• ..Bombay. 

Norway. 1 

Monsieur G. Loohen ' Consul-General . . . . Calcutta. 

•Mr. F. £. Hardcastle .. .. .. I Consul .. .. ..Bombay, 

•Sir J. F. Simpson, Kt Do Madras. 

•Mr. J. B. Glass ' Do. Rangoon. 

•Mr, 0. H. A. R. Harden sUe (onleave) .Vice-Consul .. .. Bombay. 

Mr. B, W. Johnston ' Do Akyab. 

•Mr. 0. M. Penny ' Do Bassein. 

•Mr. W. 8. Chapman Do Moulmeln. 

•Mr. J. J. Flockbart Do Karachi. 

Panama. 

•Cav. E. Benasagllo Consul Calcutta. 

Persia. 

Mirza Bagher Khan Azlml Consul-General . . . . Calcutta. 

Mirza Jelaluddiu Khan Kcyhaii .. .. Consul Bombay. 

Vacant .. .. Do. .. .. ..Calcutta. 

Vacant .. Do. Madras, 

•Khan Bahadur Mirza All Akbar Shlrazi .. Do. Rangoon. 

•Mr, E. V. Bichardson Vice-Consul .. Karachi. 

Vacant * Do. .. Moulinein. 


Peru. 1 

Vacant .. | Consul-General ..Calcutta. 

Senor Don M. B. Iglorias Consul Do 

Mr. J, A, Bobln (Temp, in charge) .. .. Do Rangoor. 


• Honorary, 
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Name. 


Portugal* 

0r. Amadeu da Silva 

♦Mr. G. C. Moses (on leave) . . 

Mr. B. M. V. Gasper (Ag.) 

*Senlior A. M. DeSonaa (on leave) 
Senhor T . M. 1^. da Silveira ( Ag.) 
•Senhor A . P. J, Fernandes , . * . 

•I). .1. T. AUonso 

Rev. Avelino J>c‘ Souza Kila-Verda . , 

Salvador. 

♦Mr. F. R. Martin . . , . • • 

Siam. 

♦Mr. B. E. G. Eddis 

♦Mr. G,L. Winterbotham (on leave) .. 

•Mr. W. G. My (Ag.) 

♦Mr. F. H. Wroughton 

♦Mr. W. It. H. Taylor 

Spain. 

Vacant 

Dr. D. S. Fraser (Ag. Consul) . . 

♦Mr. M. Crezoux 

Mr. W.B. Ireland 

♦Mr. W. Young 

•Mr. W.H. Child 


Sweden. 

Monsieur C. A. E. Sitfwerbielm . . 
♦Mr. K. P. Warmington 
♦Qiaeonia iiSliiO Meii 
♦Mr, E A. Pearson (on leave) . . 
♦Mr. G. H. Rabchen (Ag ) 

♦Mr. A. M. Rogerson (on leave) 
♦Mr. W. F. Sutherland (Ag.) 

♦Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) . . 
Vacant 


Switzerland. 

Moi.s E. J. Lleberhorr . . 

Mr. H. W. Hhs (Ag.) .. 
♦Monaieiir M. M. Stauh 
♦Mr S. Haltei (Acting) 


United States ^ America. 

Mr. R. Fraser (Jr.) 

Mr. Jt. Y. Jarvis , , 

Mr. W. B. Kcblinger 

Vacant 

Mr, R. S. McNiece 

Mr. A , H. Thomson 

Mr. B. li. Montgomery 

Mr. C. J. Pisar 

Mt.H. 

Mr. A. S. Rogers 

Mr. W. II. Reash 

"Mr. W". H. Minor 

Mr. R. U. Willey 

Mr. J.R. Robinson 

Mr. E. 8. Parker. 

Vacant 

l>r. H. B. Osborn 

Vacant 

^ acaii t .. .. •• •• •• 

Vacant 


Uruguay. 

*Mr. J. F Barton (on leave) . 
♦Mr.C.C. Miller (Ag.) .. 

, Venezuela. 

*Mr. L. de Bretton 


AppointiLei it. 

Siation. 

Gonsol-Oeneral 



Bombay. 

Consul •• 



Calcutta. 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 



Rangoon* 

Vice-Consul 



Do, 

Do. 

• « 


Bombay. 

Do. 



Karachi. 

Do. 

a a 

• • 

Madras. 

Consul 

.. 

.. 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Oonsul 


, , 

Bombay, 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

, , 


Rangoon. 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Moulmein. 

Consul 



Bombay. 

Vice-Consul.. 



Do. 

Do. 



Calcntta. 

Do. .. 


.J 

Madras. 

Do, . . 



Karachi 

Do. 



Rangoon. 

ConsnhGeneral 



Calcutta. 

Consul 



Madras. 

Do. 


, , 

Bombay. 

Do. 


, , 

Karachi. 

Do. 

, , 

, , 

Do. 

Do. 

, . 

. . 

Rangoon. 

Do. 



Do. 

Vice-Consul 



Calcutta. 

Do. 

• • 

• • 

Moulmein. 

Consul-General 

.. 

.. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

• 9 

, , 

1 ) 0 . 

Consul 

• • 

, , 

Calcutta. 

Do. . • 

•• 

•• 

Madras. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta* 

Consul 


.. 

Do. 

Do. 

, , 

,, 

Bombay. 

Do. 

, , 

. . 

1)0. 

Do. 


, . 

Karachi, 

Do. .. 

« • 


Madras . 

Do. 



1 Do. 

Do. .. 

,, 


Rangoon. 

Do 

, . 

, , 

Do. 

Vice-Ctonsul 

, , 


Bombay. 

Do. .. 

, , 


Do 

Do. .. 


, , 

Calcutta. 

Do. . . 


, , 

Do. 

Do. 


, , 

Do. 

Do. .. 

. , 


Madras. 

Do, .. 

• • 


Rangoon. 

Do. .. 



Do. 

Consular Agent 

, , 

, . 

Bassein. 

Do. 



Moolmeln. 

Do. 


.. 

Akyab. 

Consul 

a • 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

•- 


Do. 

Consul 

• • 

..1 

Calcutta. 


• Honorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sopoy army ol India originated in 
the small establishinentB of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India (Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1065. licfore this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1005 tlie first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masuhpaiam. 
IVladras was acquired in 1040, but in 1054 the 
garrison of Fort St. (teorge consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay wa.s occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1068 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 WTre English and the rest 
French, Portuguese, and natives. 

After the declaration of war with Fran.i 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French exami>le, 
the Pinglish raised consideralile sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military (establish - 
menta. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the lorci's 
of the Company. The English footliold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating Iresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the ifinglish Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
now commandant at once sot about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation. This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief. In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the IVtadrus 
Fusiliers; similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
degrees Royal Regiments were sent to India, 
the first being the 30th Foot, which arrived in 
1754. 

Struggle with the French, — From this 
time for a century or iuoro the army in India 
was engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to tlie position of tlio leading power 
in India, tlie efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Olive, 
and Eyre Oootc completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
and at Wandowash in Southern India, wiiere 
the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 
in 1799. 

tteorganisatton of 1796 — in 1796 the 
native armies, wMch bad been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the natives numbered some 67,000, the infantry 
being generaliv formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companie.'^ each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raLsed, 

In 1798, tlie Marquis Wellesley arrived ns 
fiovi^rnor-lieneral, firmly imbued witii the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of J<'reneh 
inffuence. Jn pursiianeo of this policy he 
rediieed Mysore, where Tipu w’as intriguing 
with the Fnneh, and then turned ids attention 
t<) the Mahratta States, m which Smdliia had 
cstahlisiicd pow'er over tlio Mughal EmpiTor 
at Jielhi by Tu(‘an9 of a large regular-army olfi- 
eered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Array under (General 
J^ake, and in the Deecan aeainst tiiat prince 
and the Raja of Berar by an army undiT General 
Wellesley, aflcrw'ard.s Duke of Wellington, 
the power ot thene Chiefs was broken in the 
l)attle.s of lja.s\vari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally di stroved, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from f he domination of the 
Mahrattas. Sahscqiiciitly Holkar also w’as 
ri'duced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny whicli were the precursors of tlu' great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of thi'se 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native trooiis suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the Eurojicau officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped Hag of the Sultan of Mysore, wliose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts. The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Areot 
at the head of the 19th Jaght Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several Import- 
ant overseas expeditious were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the Freiicli : Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wTosted from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nepal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris, 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Malnatta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose In Buccesslon, and were beaten respectively 
at Klrkco, Sitabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last War fn Sontbern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our array came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1S24, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions uumliered according to the 
dates they were raised. The Bengal Army was 
organised in tlirce brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 08 of native infantry, 5 regiinonts 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry. The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 

In 18*19, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Cabiil. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measures retrieved 
by sul)Bcquent operations, hut it had far- 
roachiiig cireets on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which 
never rcturn(‘d, and although they saw' also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with tludr former eyes. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-40, when a laige por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh (lough. The Hikhs wtTC defeated 
after stubborn lights at Mudki and Eerozeshahr, 
the opening battles, hut did not surrender 
until tliey had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years latiT an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after au indecisive action at Chilianw’ala, 
OUT bravo orvomies were finally overcome at 
(Jujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind )>y Sir (yharles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the lirst having taken place In 
1824. 

The conquest of the J’unjab extended over 
tin'trouticr to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent trilics wliich Imve, given so inuch 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
liave fuiiiiHlied many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force w'as establWlied, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions wliicii, widle they 
involved litt.le bloodslied, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny. — On tlio cve of the 
mutiny In 1857 there were m tlie Bengal 
Army 21,000 Brltisli and 137,000 native troops, 
ill tlic Madras Army 8,000 British and 40,000 
native troops ; and in Jiombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops. The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion ])olicv of Lord Dalliousie, ospoeially that 
of Oudh from wliieh the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn; interference with the 
privileges of the soiioy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers cither to punish or reavard. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was tho 


introduction of a new cartridge. The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclosed in a papet 
c^vor, which had to bo bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a now cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys. Skil- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, wliich 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
wh(;re sepoy Mangal Panda attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Oavati'y 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of iinprisonmont, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on tho 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of thoEuropeans and murdered 
many. The troops then went off to Delhi. 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senior 
officer capable of dealing with the situation. 
The European troops in tho place remained 
Inactive, and the mutineers weie allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel* 
lion. 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On Its 
time worn walls brood tlic prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a groat 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
lield only by a few native battalions, who join- 
ed tho mutineers. Tho Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaidng were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
ID India. The capita^ constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal. 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Deliii but tho city was not e.aptiired until the 
middle of September. In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread. The massacres of Cawn]K>ro 
and Jhaiihi took place, and Lucloiow was be- 
sieged until its relief on tho 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms tho Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered Until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended in tho 
(hfiMt of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
until 1879, wlien the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns includiug 
the China War of 1860. the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts, There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirali Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also tho prolonged 
operations wffilch led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and tho expeditions to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since tho Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison whicli was sent to South Africa in 1899, bad 
little severe fighting, although engaged In many 
arduous enterprises. 
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Reortfattisatioii after the Miitiny.~la 

1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown, 
At this time the army was oDmnized Into three 
armies, vUs* Bengal, Bombay and Madras f 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor ro-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Begiments together and the raising of 
Class Begimcnts and Companies. In 1805 the 
next largo reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
ititrodnetion of the command system. Four 
Oommaada were formed, viz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Scheme.*— Tliis system 
lasted until 1004 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboli- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands— the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1007, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Bivlsloral Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — ^the Northcni and Southern— each 
under a (leneral Officer who was rosiKuibihlc 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no admliiistrativo 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had jiravtically the same 
functions as (heir prcdeccHsors, It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralibcd at Array Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure ot decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With tlio alteration 
of the designation Army ” to “ Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two (‘ommands 
and the General Officers tkiiumandlng were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other tiian those dealing with matters 
ot policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1020, 
each under a General Officer Commaudiug-in* 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration 

Theeasential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 
“ The Army in India and its Evolution,” a 
publication issued with the authority of the 
Government of India in 1921 . 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
ilty in regard to the military adrainistratioii 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is fflleo by an officer of the Indian 
Army of high rank with recent Indian ex- 


perience. The appointment is at present held 
by Field Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, G.C.B.. 
K.C.8.I.. K.C.M.G., who was formerly General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief of the Northern 
Command and officiated a» Commandor-in- 
Chief from April 1926 to August 1925. The 
Military Secretary is assisted by one first grade 
staff officer, selected from the Indian Army. In 
order that he may keep in touch with the cur- 
rent Indian affairs, the Military Secretary is 
expected to visit India during the ienuro of his 
office. In addition, by a practice which has 
obtained for many yeais, a retired Indian Army 
officer of high rank has a seat upon the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council, 

Tlie superintendence, direction aiid control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as ho may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exercise In 
lespect of other dejartments of the Government; 
in the first phase cf the representative institu- 
tions conferred uioii India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beform ? Scheme, Army expenditure 
ind the direction c f military policy liave been 
excluded from the control of the Legislature. 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 

authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments Is His Excellency the Commander-in - 
(’hief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. Tlu' np- 
poiutiucnt m hi’ld by His lixccllcncy Field 
Marshal Sir William U. Birdwood, Bart., g.c.b., 
c.r.K., d.s.o., He Is aliso 
ametnbiT of the Council of State. All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, tlic formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and iioii-combataiit, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military oiioratioiis based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Cominander- 
in-Cldef and Army Member. In addition, he 
.ulminlstcrs the Boyal Indian Marino and the 
Royal Air Force in India. ’J’he Commaiidor-iu- 
( hlef is assisted in tlie executivi' side ot his 
administration by 4 J^rmcipal Staff Offic<‘rs, 
riz,, the Clilof of the Geiioral Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quarter Master-General and the 
Master-General of Supply. 

The Army Department.— The Staff of the 
Army Department Secretariat consists of a 
Secretary who, like the SocrctarieH in the civil 
ilepartments, in a Secretary to the Govern- 
meut of India as a whole, possessing the 
cmiHtitutlonal ligiit ot access to tlio Viceroy, lie 
is also tor the purposes of Sui)-seetloti 4, Seetiou 
26 of the llcgimental Delffs Act, 1802 (56 Vici- 
(' 5) and the K(‘gulatiouH nuwie tliereuiidcr 
8<*iietar>' to the (Joveminent of India in the 
Alllitaiy Department, and for purposes of the 
Royal Indian Maiine, Secretary to tlic Govern- 
uwnt of India in the Marine Department; 
Deputy Secretary, an Establishment Officer, 
a Director of Military Lands and Cantonment s, 
three Assistant Secretaries, (one of whom is also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ Board) and 
the Officer-in-chargei Medal Distribution. 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
services proper, and also the administration 
of the Eoyal Indian Marine and the Boyal 
Air Force in India, in so far as questions requir* 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
or troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarters : it has continuous 
and intimate relations with Aimy Headquarters 
in all administration matt;er8 and is responsible 
ior the admlulstratloii of CantoninentA, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the India Army List. Tlie Army administra- 
tion is represented in the Legislature by the 
Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Anny Secretary in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Gouncil — ^Is composed of 
the Coramandor-in-Chlcf as Tresident, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice rresident, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quarter-Master-Geiierul, the 
Master-General of Supply, the Secr(‘tary to ttie 
Government of India in the Army J>e(mrtmeiit 
and the Financial Ailvis(‘r, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department <jf the 
Governmerit of India. It is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-iu-Chief in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-In-Chief for the consideration of 
cases of sufficient importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. ITie heads 
of tiie minor indeptmdont branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors ol teclmical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. ; 

Indian Terrilory is divided in four eorninandH 1 
each under a General Otfiecr Commandiug-iii- | 
Cliiei’ and the Independent District ol Buima | 
under a (General Gllieer GomnuiiHling. The 
details ot the organisation are given in i 
the table on (he next piigi* and it will bo seen that , 
rommaiids comprise 14 districts : 4 InUciKimieiii 
IJrigades, and ;j;j Brigades of Hhieh lour arc 1 
teiiiporaiy. The Northern ('oinmand, with Its j 
hea<l(iuarters at Murrcc, <*oiiicidea roughly with 1 
the J'unjab and Nortii-West Frontier ITovincc, ‘ 
the Southern < 'oinmand, with hea<lquaj^T8 at 1 
i'oona, eoineidi's roughly with the Bombay > 
and Madras 1 'residencies and part ol tlie Central 1 
J'rovinces, tiie EasL^rn Command, with head- I 
quarters at iVaini Tal, coincides roughly with tlie 
Bengal Presidency nmi the United I'roviiiccs; 
the Westt'rn CoTiimand, whose head< 4 narters 
are at Quetta, coveis Sind, Jlajputaua and 
Baluchistan. 

The Gonoral Officer Commanding-In-Cliitf 
of each Command is responsible for the command 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four Commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district winch, mainly 
iiecaiiso of its geographical situation, caimut 
eonvciiieiitly bo includiHl in any of the four 
Coiiiniand areas. Tlie Aden Independent 
Briga<ie wiiich W'as under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty’s Govcnmieut from the ist April 1972. 


I Hie distribution of the troops allotted to the 
, Commands and districts has been determined 
j by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it Is in peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India Is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

12) The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal witli 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proi'ccd undisturbed. The 
force normally consists of 12i infantry brigades 
witli a due proportion of other arms. 

Tlie Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 5 
Cavalry Brigades. Hio Field Army is India's 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chlef as the head, is 
founded upon four Princii^! Staff Oificers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Brandi ; 

(b) The Adjutaut-Gcneral’s Branch ; 

(c) llic Quartermaster-Genorars Branch. 

(a) The Master-General of Supply's Branch. 

Tlie General Staff Branch deals with military 
policy, with plans of operations for the defence 
of India, with the organization and distribu- 
tion of the army for internal security and external 
iiH<‘, the luliniuist ration ot the General Staff In 
liulia thi‘ sujM'rvision of the training of the 
inilitaiy torees ior W'ar, tiie education ot Ottiwav, 
(he hUjierMhion of the education ot Wairunt 
and Nou-coinimsHioned Officers and men of tlie 
.\iniy in India, and IntcT-t'oinmmiicatlan 
♦Sei \ 11 08. 

The Adjutant-General's Branch deals with all 
matters appertaining to the raising, organising 
and nuiintenance of the military lorci'sin officers 
and men, tlic peace dLtribution of (he army, dis- 
< iplinc, pay and pensions, etc. Martial, Military 
and Jnternational Law, Medical and Sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, I'ersonal and 
ceremonial (luehtiona, I'risoncrs of aar. 'J’he 
Jmlge Advocate-General lornis part of tlie Branch. 
Tlie Directoi of Medical Si'rviees in India, who 
was ind(‘pemlent licdore the war, is now included 
ill the Adjustant-tJeneral Brandi, 

The Quartermaster-Oencrars Brandi is 
contwned with the specifleation, provision, in- 
spection, maintenance and issue of supplies, i.e., 
foodstuffs, forage, fuel, clothing, armaments, 

I aninmuition, equii>inent, etc., and is responsible 
1 ior the following Kervices.- I'ransfKirtation, 

1 Movements, Quartering, bupiily and Transport, 

1 ICqiilpirient and Ordnance Stores, Kemouuis 
j ami Veterinary, Garrison and licgimental Iiis- 
tltntcH, Vureliaht* of minor supplies not pro- 
vidt'd in bulk by tlie authority responsible for 
production and iirovieiou. 

The Master- General of Supply’s Branch 
controls the ordnance and clotiiing factories, 
the Military farms and conducts all matter- 
relating to contracts in respect of food-stuffs, 
etc., and supply in l>ulk of clothing and nect's- 
sarles, general stores and materials. The 
Master-General is also responsible for the design, 
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-(JciK'ral O/Rcrr Conuuaudiiig - 
I’oona District 
(Ist clast'). 


-General Oflicer Comuuindiuj;— 
Madias District 
(2iid class.) 

General Otficer Coinmanding- 
rrcsideiicy and Assam 
District. (2ud class ) 
-General Olliccr ('oiuiiiaiidin}'- 
Lucknow District 
(2iid ( lass ) 


-Gfiieial Otliccr Gomiiiaiidinf?- 
Meciul District, 

(Ibt cUss.) 


-General Olliccr Conininndiug 
Daluchistaii District, 

(1st class.) 


-General Olliccr rnnimanding 
Waziristan District. 
(2rid class.) 


-General Olllwr rninmaiiding- 
Dahore District. 

(Ist class.) 


-General Olliccr GoTrimafidiiig- 
Jiawnlpindi Jlistrict 
(1st class.) 


-General Officer Commanding - 
Kobat Distrb.'t. 

(2nd class.) 

-General Officer Coramanding- 
Pcsliawar District. 

(Ist class.) 


-Cuniniauder, Southern Itngadc Area; 

Commanding, Poona (lnd<'pemlent) 
lirigadi' Area. 

I — liiigade Commander, 4lli (S«>eun- 
'1 derahad) Gavaliy l^rigade. 

— Jingude Comtiiandci, lLth(Alimcd- 
} nagar) Jntantiy lirigadc 

A — l‘iiga(l(‘ Comiuandi'r, 12th ()Secun- 
derahad) Iniantry lirigade. 
1 — Ihigade Commamlcr, Itltii {.lub- 
( l)ulj)ore) Intantiy lirigadc. 


— Jingade Comma ndei, Otii (laick* 
t now) lulaiitrv Pngade. 

) —( 'omnia nder, Allahatiatl I'.rigade 
f Aie.i 

— (omnnuider Delhi (Independent,) 
Jiiigade Area 

[ — lingade Conunaiuler, *3i<l (Meerut) 
Ga\ali> lingade 

— lirigaih' t ommaiuhT, 7tl) (Dehra 
Jhin) Jiitantr\ Jingade. 

1 — ling.uh' ( oiumander, fstli(liah'illy) 

I Iniantry Brigade. 

I — lingade Coiuuiaiulei, hth(.ihansi) 
Iniantry Jingade 

1 — |{rigad(‘ Coininandei, 4th (Ocetta) 
) Intantiv lingade. 

j — Jingade Coinmanihr, ath (()uetta) 
t Intantiy lingade 

Coininandei, Zhol) (Indepeiulent) 
Jingade Aiea. 

t ommaiider, Mini (Independent) 
lingade Aiea. 

I — Comnuiuderj Ka/anak lingade, 

' ■{ — (oinmaiidei, liannu Jirigadi'. 

( — t ominander, .M.inzai J’ngade. 

Jinga<le Coiimiaiider, 2n«l (Slalkot) 
< 'a\alrv liiigadi . 

( oinmandei, Keio/.epur lingade Area 
( oiumander, Multan Jiriga<Je Arm. 
Conini.iiidcr, Jullunder Brigade Area. 
Commander, Bahore Btigada Area, 
toinmandor, Am hal a Brigade Area. 

r — Jingade Commander Ist (Ahhot- 
] tahad) hitantry Brigade. 

' J — Jiiigatle l^mimandei, 2nd (llawal- 
i pmdi) Intantiy Brigade. 

— Brigade Commander, 3id (.Iheluiu) 
lidaiitry Drigade. 

' Commander, Kohat lingade. 

r —Comiriaiider, Landikutai lirigadc. 
1 —Commander, Pcsliavvur ' Drigude, 
—Coinniaiidei, JSowshera Bnginlo, 

I — brigade Goimiiander, 1st (Kisol- 

pur) Cavalry Brigade. 
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inspection, and 8Ui)pIy of guns, carriages, tanks, 
small anns, machine guns, chemical warfare.' 
appliances, etc. He also deals with questions 
regarding patents, royalties and inventions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters adininlstored by officers who arc not 
classified as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Princii>al 
Staff Officers. 

These are • 

(1) Tlie Military Secretary, usually a Major- 

General, who deals with the appointment, 
promotion and retirement of officers holding , 
the King’s Commission, the soled ion of officers [ 
for staff appointments, and appointment | 
of officers to the Army In India Ileserve of I 
Olfieers. 1 

(2) The Engincer-in-Cldef, also a Major- [ 
General and head of the Corps of Hoyal Engineers ' 
in India. Hs in respoimilile lor Engineer opera- | 
tfona and Engineer Ser\iees during \\ui‘ and 
Peace and fire pa redness for War of tfie En- 
gineering 8(‘rvie<‘S. 'J'lie supiilv oi Engineer 
Stores during War and IVaee. The eonstrnrtion 
and maintenniie<‘ of all niilltiarv works .an<l the 
eonstruetional ellieiencv, accuracy and economy 
oi sill project. <4 and designs 

In addition to the above, the Army Hesid- 
quarters staff ineindcs certain teohnirsil advisers, 
to nlioni the mo^'t important are the .Msijor 
(hmersil, ('a\{ilr>, iU<‘ Major-fhneial. Penal 
Aitiller'N, tlie Colonel, Koyal Tank ('orp''. 
the Ihigadier, I!o\al Engiiieeis, the Signal 
Olhe('iMn‘<’hi( t. and tlu' V(l\lsei and Seeietai\ 
Hoard ot E\aininerh 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British e-ivalry and British infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the British 
service. No indhidiial British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
Jiritish Army arc detailed for a tour ol foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment is nonnallv on home service while the 
other is overseas. The tour of overseas service 
of a British battalion is usually 16 years. In the 
case of British cavalry tlio same arrangement 
cannot be applied, as one unit only comprises 
the regimetit. ’I’he normal tour of overseas 
duty tor a regiment of British cavalry is 14 
years. In Groat Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at au establishment smaller 
than that required lor war. In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war estahlishments In 
view of the fact that reserves of British ivisonnel 
do not exist, and reinforeeraonts must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.-~There arc 5 Britlsli 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 olfieers and 
571 other ranks. 

British Infantry.—The present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 45, each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 882 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an Important change was made In 
the composition of a British infantry battalion 
in India by the In elusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but uy 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirele 
British. In 1921, on the aboUtion of the Machine 


Gun Corps, eight machinji 'gmte were included 
in tlie equipment of a BrltW^n^ battalion. 
The ])eaec establishment oi 'dRubatant 

persontu 1 is fixed at one Indian officer and forty- 
one Indian other ranks. The Indian platoon, 
as it is called, is transferred en Iflop to another 
J British battalion when the battalion to which 
it WHS originally attached proceeds on relief out 
of India. 

Royal Artillery.— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artlfict*rs In the Boyal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in imck batte- 
ries, and as gunners in heavy bat forks. 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows: 

7tof/al llorf^e ArLilleru,' Comprises four bat- 
teries and four ammunition columns. Each 
i)attcrv is armed vnth six Gbpoimder guns. 

Fieldiliigher and Lower EetcdthslmmOBrigades, 
— Seven brigades on the higher establishment, 

I (‘ach consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries. Three brigades on the lower e.stablislimcnt, 
each consisting of headquarters and four hatteries. 
Of the seven brigades on the higher establishment , 
four-brigarles consist of two batteries, each armed 
with six lR-|)ounder guns, and two batteries 
each with six 4*5' howitzers. Three brigades 
eoTisist of three batteries, each armed with six 
18-poundor guns, and one battery with six 4*6'' 

I howitzers. Of the three brigades on the lower 
I establishment two consist of three bAtterlos, 
i each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and one 
I battery with six howitzers, and one brigade 
of two battciics armed with six 18-pounder 
, guns, and two batteries armed with 4*5*’howltzerg. 

, Two guns in each battery are immobile. 

I Field ( liemjoreement) Brigade . — The reinforce- 
I ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
I each armed with six 18-pounder guns, and two 
' 4*5" howitzers, 

I Ammunition Columns. — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained for 
I the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
1 and one field ammunition column for the co- 
j veniig force brigade on the frontier. 

1 Indian MuiinUnn Brigades.' brigades, 

I (‘ach consiMiiig of liradquarti'rs, ojje British 
I light and three Indian mountain batterk'S, also 
om* uubrigaded luouutaiii battery and one 
i mountain Artillery Section for Ghitral. The 
! British batt(‘rv and two Indian })uttories per 
i bilgad(‘ aie armed, with four it. 7" howitzers; 
the remaining batteiks are armed with four 
2.7.">'' guns 'I'he armaments of the Frontier 
lK)sts at ivohat. Fort Lockhart, Idak, Kazan! 
Damdil. ’Hial. Chaman, Hiiidnbagh ; Molakand 
l.andi KotJil ; Arawali Sliagiu : thakdara and 
Fort Randeman an* also luaimc'd by personnel 
ol Indian Mountain Brigades. K. A. 

Medium Brigades.— brigades, each oon- 
shting of one horsedrawn and tliree tractor 
drawn batterk's. In one brigade, the horse 
drawn battery is arnu'd with 60-poimder guns 
in the otluT, with <r howitzers, 

lleaeg Brigade - Headijuart^ers and two bat- 
teri(‘s at Bombay, and onc‘ batti'ry at Karachi. 

As a commeneenu’nt thas h(*<'n deeUled to 
mechanist* the 1st Fkdd Brigade and 2nd Divi- 
sional Amnumition (.'ohiinn, Iloyal Artillery, 
which units will eventiiallv be iocat<*d at Quetta. 
Other Boyal Artilk'ry units will be meclumised 
in due course. 
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Artillery Training Centres,— Om centre for 
Indian ranl^ of E. H. A. and of field and 
medium battiajries and another centre for Indian 
ranks of pack batteries. These centres were 
created for the recruitment and training of 
Indian personnel. 

Engineer Services. 

Tlie EnglBeer-ln-CMef.— The head of the 
Corps of Eoyal Engineers in India is dlrectlv 
res^nsible to His Excellency the Oommander> 
in-Chief. The Engineer-ln-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical advisei* of the 
Commandcr-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and in responsible for : 

<1) Englueor operat Ions and engineer services 
during war and peace. 

(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(8) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

<6; The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — ^Thc Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main i)Tanches, 
viz,, the " Sappers and Miners” and “ Pioneers’* 
and the Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sapper.‘? 
and Miners is as follows; 

King George's Own Bengal Sappers and ' 
Miners, with headquarters at Eoorkee. Queen i 
Victoria’s Own Madras Sapiiers and Miuer.'^, 
with headquarters at 'Bangalore, Eoyal Bombay 
Sappers and Minors, with headquarters at 
Eirkee. Burma Sappers and Miners, with 
Headquarters at Mandalay. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Eoyal 
Engineer officers, Indian officers holding the Vice- 
roy’s commission, a certain number of British war- i 
rant and non-commissioned officers, Indian non- 
commissioned officers and Indian other ranks. • 
Tlie first three Corps are commanded by a 
Lieut. -Colonel, who is assistc?d by two Majors, 
as Superintendents of Park and Instruction, 
an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, two Subadar- 
Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a Jemadar 
Quartermaster. The staff of the Burma Sappers 
and Miners is proportionately less. ! 

Fieid Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipi)edto carry ' 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersiipply j 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany i 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters* (’omiMinies | 
are small units containing highly qualified i 
tradesmen" and are trained to carry out techni- i 
cal work in connection with field workshops. i 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies; they are required I 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the i 
orders of Chief Engineers, e,g,, heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and ' 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control i 
all military works in India, and Burma | 
except in the case of a few small outlying ' 
niil^ry stations, which are in charge 
of Public Works Department. They control I 
all works for the Eoyal Air Force and for the * 
Eoyal Indian Marine; and they are charged I 


with all civil works In the North-West Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
• in each of these two areas, of the Chief Com- 
missioner and Agent to the Governor-General. 
They also control civil works In Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

’ Tlio Englneer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
I Englnecr-iu-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
' Engineer-ln-Ohief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
, In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 

I while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
j works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 

' P. W. ])., to the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
j Engineer, Western Command, is the Secretary, 

I P. W. D., to the Agent to the Oovornor- General 
m Baluchisl^an. Both at Army Headquarters 
I and in Commands there are Staff Ofticers, E. E., 
and Technical Officers. At the headquarters 
I of each district there is a Commanding Eoyal 
I Engineer, assisted in the Ist and 2ud class 
districts ny A . C. 11. Rs. Officers of the Barrack 
I Department are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
I charges iadiig divided into subdivisions under 
I Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions arc 
Buildings and Eoads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There arc sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the 
Barrack Department sui>ordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
Keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Iloyal \ir Force in India K (‘ontrolK'd 
b\ Hie Coiimmnder-in-f'hief in ln(li.i as part ot 
I the deteii(M‘ services of the iuiiian Ein]iire. 

I Tlie All Fori'c budget is Ineorpoiiited in tlie 
Militan Rstnnates, The Coininuiider ot the 
Ail Fokc, the Ah Officer (’oinmaiidlng in India 
I is an \\r Vice-AIarsiial whose r*iiik eoiK'spoiuls 
to that ot a Major-Geiienil in tlie Arinv. 

'I’he lieadqiuuters ot the Air Force is elosely 
assouated witli Arinv Headquarters and is 
located witii tlic latter at the si'iit of the (loveni- 
ment ol liulin. ’J’he Air OfliciT (‘onunandirig has 
tt headquarters stall consHt iiti'd in hK blanches, 
namely, air stalf, ]>eisonnel, technical, stores, 
ini'dical and < Incf engineer. Thi’ Hvstein of staff 
organiMitioii issiinilai to tin* staff system obtain- 
ing in Hie Arni> . Broadly s]M'aking, th(‘ duties 
asMg! d to the divisions mentioii(*d are thosi‘ 
which are iierfonmsi l»v the General Staff 
Branch, the Ndjutant-Generars and Military 
Seeretarv’s hinnehes, the Quart ermnster-Gi*- 
iieral’s Itraneh, the Medical Directorate and the 
RiigimsT in ('hlef’s brunch rosiieetively, of 
Army lleadqiiarter&. 

Subordinate formations.— The formations 
suboidinatf' to tlu' Royal Air l<'orco Headquarters 
after the re-organlsation has been effected are ; — 

(0 tlKoi'i* (’oMMANi), which will ill turn 
control 2 Wing Stations, compris- 
ing two squadrons each, on a 
station basis. 

(ii) Wing Coinniand which will in turn 
control two squnilrons not on a 
station basis. 

(Hi) Station Commands. 

(1/0 'Hie Aircraft Depot. 

(v) Tlie Aircraft Park, 
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Group Comraand.'— The Group ("oumuuid will 
consist of a Group Headquarters, which will be 
kuown as 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and will be locat<ed at l»eshnwar. 'Ilie Gr<»up 
('ominander will tie of the rank of Group Taptaiu, 
and will correspond in ruiik to tliat of a Golonel 
in the Army. Ho will be cquijkpcd with a staff 
on approxiinaiely the same system as the 
l{.A.h\ Headquarters staff of the ll.A.l’. in 
India. The establishment of the Group con- 
sists of 4 officers and 10 alrmim. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Hea<i<|inirter« will bo as follows : — 

No. I WiiiK Station, I{.A.l<\, Peshawar. 

No. 2 Winji Station, U.A.K., Itiaalpur. 

)Army ( ‘o-o]a*ration located at Peshawar. 

H. A. Hill J)o])ot, liowcr 1\jpa. 

Wind Command. — There will be one Winq 
(binmand only namely :i (Indian) Wnifj, H.A P., 
located at Quetta. Tin* Wiin? Cninmamler is 
ail ollicer with Air Poi<*c rank corK'spondim? to 
tin* rank of a bit'uienanl-l'oloncl in the Arni\. 

He is cquipp<‘d with a stall orttanis<*d on ap- 
proximately tli(‘ same system as the Ih-adquaiter 
of u Group. The Wimi; Kstabhshment <‘onsists 
(d 4 officers and 1 7 airmen. j 

Wind Station Commands. -There will l>e 2 ; 
Win |4 station eommands in India, one loeated at | 
PesluiW'ar and the otlier at Hisalimr Ri<*h sta- | 
turn will consist ol two .squadions on a icdmssi i 
squadron basis w'lili one admiu\stiati\e head, [ 
1 1 ‘ , Station ilend(iuai1ers imdej the coniniaiid , 
ol a Wiiiq ('ommander. Tlu* streimtli of tlie j 
station Head(|uarters will be S oIIk'ois and no 
aiiiiK'H, while that of the two .squadrons total 
24 ofticere and 102 aiimen. 1 


a reserve of one officer for cacii of tlie operative 
flights. 

The estahlishinent of other ranks is 117 
airmen. 

The Aircraft Depot.- -'I’he Aircraft Depot 
may he <‘onvenieiitly dcHcrilied as the wholesale 
store* and jiio vision depart.ment of the Koyal 
Air Force. 'J '(‘clinical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and In the first instance, 
h(‘ld by this unit. Jt is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop ot the Force, where all 
engine nqiairs, meclianieal trans|Kirt n‘pairrt, 
ami aircraft repairs of any magnitude an* ear- 
ned out. The Depot is loeat(‘d at Karachi. 

The Aircraft Park. -Relniividy to the 
Airenift inqHd, the Aiieralt Park may be (les- 
ci lin'd as .‘1 cc'iitral iv'tail (‘StalilLshnient, iiib'r- 
nu*diat(‘ l)etwe(*n tin* scpindrons and the Alr- 
eriilt Depot. Jt reei'hes ston's from the dej)ot 
and distrilnites them to tin* scpiadroii. The 
Stocks lu'ld in tlie Park are. however, u.siiaily 
limited to items necessary at short notice lor 
operatlon.s, and the (piantit.ies lu'ld are kept as 
low' as distanci* from tiie depot ami local eoii- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft l*ark 
is int(‘mled to lx* anioiiile formation, tliough the 
aiicratt l*aik in India cannot he* made mobile 
under oidiuary ciaulitions, in peace, the Air- 
craft Park is*loeat«*d at Udiore. New' aerop- 
Jani*s receh(*(l troiu tin* Priited Kingdom are 
('reefeii tlaiT, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to tlie above Junctions, 
practieullv llu* w’hole of tlu* motor tvansiiort 
bodies requred tor 11 K. vehicl(»s are built 
or repaiii*d at Abeiutt J*ark. 


The Squadrons.-' tif the h squad ron.s 7 will ’ 
be ext/Ciided along tlie North VV(‘st Frontier 
Irom Qiu'ttn to Uisal])ur, and one will lie st^i- 
tioned at Ambala 1 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and ' 
It consists, noriniilly, ot a Heachiuarters and 
three fPglits of aeiopaiies. A flight can iw* 
d(*ta(*lK*d t<*mT>orarily but not permanently 1 
Iron) its squadron ns repair laoilith's, w'oik- 
sfions and stor(*s eannot (*eoMomleallv fie or- 
';:dniHe(l on aoytliiiig less than a H(piadron basis. 
Till* sejuadrons lM*ad(iuarteis eomprisc'S yie 
oflie(‘rs and other ranks re<iuircd lor the eoih- , 
maud and administration of tlu* siinadron as a 
wfiole, it imlud(‘s the woiksluqis and repair 
imits, the armouries and (*(piipm(*nt .stores of 
tlu' squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes m a scpiadroii 
vaiies witli the tvpe of aeroplane wdf li w'hicli the 
scpiadron is equipped ; Imt sjM*aking genevaliy 
Hqiiadrons on a jieaee basis have* twelve a(‘ro- . 
planes ?.(•., tour in each of thiee fiiglits. qiiis 
dots md how<‘V(*r apply to the twin engined 
fiombing squadrons. ' 

Of the 8 scpiadrons 2 are equipped with 1 
D H. .Iliads and 2 with Wapitis ami they are 
allf>t,tf J for distant reeoimaissnnec and boiiibing 
duties ; the other four, whieli are allotted for , 
An^Jr Co-operation duties, have Hristol Fighter | 
rtetioplancs. 

Typical Squadron Establishment. —The 
establishment of officers in a squadron consists 
uf ‘^ix officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen 
oflicers allotted to Uylng duties. This allows 


Composition of Establishments.- The per- 
sonnel of tile Koyal Air Force in India eonsisl'i 
of Ollieers, Warrant Dflu'ers, .Non -eon 1 missioned 
officers nml men in the ranks of llu' K, A. F, 
of tlu* United Kingdom, and Indian Artificer, 
.\I(‘eliauieal 1'rans]>ort Drlvt'rs and Followers 
ot the Indian T«‘ehnh*al and l'\)liow’0rs (^irfis, 
K. A. F. in India. Tin* oflieers are (‘inployed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
iait all with the exception of ofliei'rs of the store 
and medieai brariefu's are reipiired to be capable 
ot tivmg uti aoropUne. A i>ro])ortion of rion- 
(oiuinlssion<'d otheers an* also trameil and 
employed as pilots foi a {wriod of live years, 
nltt'r w’lil(*h iHTiod, they revert to their ti'chnicai 
tiud(‘s. Apart trom tlii*se airmen all Warrant 
OfheeiN. Non-eommiasioned olfie(*rs and aircrafts 
men are oinploya'd solely on toeliulcal duties. 
The only other flying persomu'l w^ho arc nut 
olheers or N.G.G. fiilots are air gunners and a 
(‘(•rtaln pereentagj* of w'iri'less operators. 

'I’he Warrant Ofli(‘ers, iion-commi.^sioued 
oflieers ami air(Taftsim*n are employed at aM 
units. The ])ers()nnel of the imliau 'reehuieal 
and Followers Goiqis are employed as follows : — 
(«) Teelmical Section . . Aircraft Park. 

Aircraft Depot, 

ih) M. T. Drivers Section .All Ibiits. 

(c) Followers Section ..All Units, 

(«) Gonsiats of Artificers of the trades or 
Ganx'uter, Fitter, Fabric Worker, 
Motor I tody Ifiilkler Acety- 
lene Welder, INirncr, Hlacksmith 
and Upholsterer. 

(/>) Drivers of tlie H.A,F. Mechanical 
lYansport* 
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(c) riapfi 1 and T1 Folloi^r'is, Cooks, i 
Swe('))ers Hhlstios, lU'ldars and | 
lidscars. Tht" total (‘stuldish* 
ini‘iii of th(‘ Tloyal \ir Foict* In I 
India at1<'r r('-<)it?indwaiion will I 
"be as lollow'h . - 
Onicevs . . . . 258 

Ainnrn . . . . 1 ,874 

Indians . . . . 1 .258 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in Ihe Ciiiti'd 
Jvin/ajdoin, the Air I'orco has a niodloal serxieo 
of its own. Flyinj; nnist still ho rogardod a1 
pmsont as on ahnorninl pursuit for Iho human 
lioini;. It i.s carTKd out under conditions which 
dilfcr w'idcly trom those on the i^iound. \\’ith ! 
the {Xiowth of aeronautics tlu'ndore, It w.is 
toiind iK'cessary to criaiti' a hcparate depart - 
Tuent of uK'dieal seienei' whos(‘ innetions, 
hroadlv stated are to studv the etloet ol 
flyinu upon the hiinian const it iit ion both 
iiKUital and iihysical, to studv also the elleets 
of dittiTcnt lonris ol dines*- and phN.sual ilisahi- 
lity upon Ihiiiji ('ffiejeue> and to apply in piae- 
tieal torin thi* results aseertaiiu'd. 'I'hc c.ssen- 
t.ial ohjeet in ^il‘\^ is to save litc liv eusnriuK, so 
far as possible that those who tl\ ari' plnsnally 
and fisveholos'leallN tU to do so Th<- lueseiit 
establishiutuit ol the Koval \ir Force .Mfslical 
Service in India consists ol 12 otlneis and 80 i 
.ainnen. The Mi'dieal Administration is con- 
trolled hv the ITiniepal 'Medical Otliei r ol the 
rank of tJroup ('apfahi, on tin* stall ot the \ii 
Oflieer Commaiuiirm the K. A. F in India 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present, number of 
Indian cavalry rejjiments is 21 

The peace esfabliHhm«,r.t of an Indian cavalry 
regiment eximprises : 

34 Britisli ollicers. 

19 Indian officers. 

493 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry and Pioneers.— The 

establishment of the Indian Intaiitry is con- 
stituted as follows : 

Battalions 

20 Infantry regiments consisting of .. ]04 

I rioneer regiments consisting of , . 11 

1 Independent Pioneer battalion (4tli 

Hazara Pioneers) 1 

«> Kegimenfcs of Sapors and IMuuTfi . 8 

10 tiurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

37 339 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
is— 



Britisli 

Officers. 

Indian 

Officers. 

Jmliaii 
other ranks 

Infantry .. 

12 

20 

742 

Pioneers . . 

32 

30 

720 

Ciirkhas .. 

33 

23 

920 


The strength of a training battalion depends 
upon the number of battalions torining 
the regiment. Tht‘ average is as follow,*. 


Infantry. — British Officers 0, Indian OfficiTs 
14j and Indian otlur ranks 030. 


Pioneers. — British Officers 9, Indian Officers 
11, and Indian other ranks 469. 

The sfretigth of the Jndepeiideiit Pioneer 
Battalion is F.ntish Officers 13, Indian Officers 
18, and Indian other ranks 923. 

Hcaorves for those units have to be sufficient 
to x»rovile for an actual shortage on inobilisa- 
I lion as well as for the maintenance of the mo- 
bilised unit at lull strength for the first 8 months 
I alter mobilisation. 

1 

I Reserve." - The conditions of the reserve 
' are as iollows . — 

! (fl) There are two classes In the reserve 
rkas‘?Aand 0/«ss B. A reservist is c/fgible to 
serve in Olas** A ii]) to 8 years’ combined army 
I .and rcscjvc si'rvice, and in Class Jl unto 15 
I years’ eomhined seivicc. 

(h) .Service in tlic reserve Is compulsory. 
On cnrolnienf a man engages to serve at least 
5 vears in arinv servii'c, and to servo up to 15 
years in conihincd army and reserve service, 
if reipined to do so. 

(e) BeserMsts will be trained for not more 
th.in 1 monlh anmiiilly In the eases of (9ass A, 
and biennially in Ihe easc of Class B. During 
fivunmg Ihe resen ist will recehe the full pay 
ot A S(‘rviiig soldier. 

( 1) While not under training, the reservist 
will receive pay as follow h. 

V lass A, Bs. 7 per mensem. 

Class B, Ks. 4 per men.sem. 

, (<o A reservist will be diseh.arged from the 

service after 15 years’ combined army and re- 
! v*r\e service, when h(‘ will ri'eeive a iiension 
I ot Its. 3 y>er mensem, or, il he desiri's it, a gra- 
fnitv ol Iks. 3f>0 in lien. A reservist who is 
invaiided from the reserve is granled a gratuity 
v/^ving hetween .3 and 6 months i>ay and good 
<oniuet ])ay according to service. 

I I’he establishment of reservists is fixed at 


jircscnt as follows : — 


Cavalry 

2,943 

Artillery 

2,520 

Sapper*. iV Miners 

3,710 

Indian Signal Cor] )S .. 

901 

Infantry 

. . L’4,;i20 

(Surkhas 

2,000 

Pioneers 

1,210 

Independent Pioneers 

HI 

Total 

.. 35,715 


Th« Indian Signal Corps. — ^The Corps is 
; organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
I Miner Corps, with a lieadounrters for recruiting 
1 and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. Tlie 
j head of the corps Is the Signal Officer-in -Chief, 
who belongs to the B,oyal Corps of Signals 
' and is attached to the (Jcneral Staff Branch at 
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Army Headquarters as a technical adviser on 
questions connected with sii;rnal8» and is also 
responsible for the technical inspection of all 
aiffnal units. A diicf signal ofticer with similar 
functions is attached to the headquarters of 
each Army Command. The British poithm of 
the Corps has now been amalgamate<i with the 
itoyal Corps of Signals. 

The headquarters, termed tlic Signal Train- 
ing Centre, India, are looati'd at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 
a staif, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners. 

The various types of field units aud the num- 


ber Tnainlained aie : — 

Corps Signals H(*ail(iu.irtcrs in- 
cluding hiiu' and Wiri'lcss 
Company . . . . .2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal 'rroopa . . 4 

Divisional Signals . . . . . . 1 

Signal Parks 2 

I Matiict signals .. . . 

Medium Brigade Bojal AitiJlery 
signal Section . . . . . . 1 

Pield lirigudo llo>al Artilieiy Signal 
Section . . . . . . . . 1 

Tn addition, tliere an Ainiy Signal School 


wiiieh eariies out ilic training ol regniicntal 
signalling iiistruetois. 

Tile lorniation ol the District signals units was 
efte<*ted in lh20 with the trniister ot Coinmuni- 
eations on th(‘ .Noitli W t si KiontU'r <o the Posts 
and 'relegiaplis Depai t meat . This tiutiMer ol 
eommumeations also made teasil)le the laising 
ol tin* * A ' and ‘ ( ' tioops ol ( axalrv brigade 
signals to include aWiieh'ss Section eai’h, tin. 
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formation of two (Jorps Signal Headquarters and 
the lorniation of one Medium and one Field 
Brigade ItoyaJ Artillery Signals Sections. Tlie 
District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
WaJiiristan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps. -Six Armoured Car 
Companies .irrlved in India in 1921. Two 
more Companies arrived in 1925, Two Croup 
Headquarters w’ere sanctioned in 1025. They 
are located as tollows. — ^tdie Northern Croup at 
Miirree, this Croup Ileadquarters eom- 
mnnds Companies in the xVort hern and Kastern 
('ommands. Tlie Southern Grou]) at Poona, 
i This Croup Headquarters commands Companies 
in the Southern and Western Commands. 

I ITicro is a seliool at Ahmednagnr for the 
training of II. T. C. ])ersonnel and the eonduct 
ol e\ [>ennien1 s. 'flie ( olonel, Bo> al Tank Corjis, 

I at Aimy Head-quart;ers, acts as Technical 
AdAiser on Tanks and Armoured Cars. 

t Tlie smallest Taetieal Unit is the suli-seetion 
(Two Aimouied Cars). There are two suh- 
hections m a section, and 3 sections in a Coin- 
juinj'. >hic*h section is commanded by a Caj)- 
tsiin or a subaltern, and the Company by a 
Major In addition to 12 Armoured Cars 
(4 111 each scc(ion), tiiere is a mccliariical reserve 
of 4 cars on tlie Headquarters of each Company, 

5 Companies are equijiped with Crosslcy 
Armoured (’ars. 

1 Company is equipped wdth lloU»-Uoyec 
1921 Pattern. 

I Company is equipped with BollH-Koyec 1914. 

1 Company is equitiped with Austin Armour- 
ed Cius. 

With the exc'option of the Company witli 
Kollh-Uoyee 1914 ]).i1tern winch have only 
[ one Vicker«» Cun, all the remaining Armoured 
Cars aie armed With two Vickuis Guns. 


The cstablisliiiicails ot tlie Boyal Tank (’orps loriiiatioiis are sliowii below:— 



Medical Services.— •'! he milllary mc>di(>al 
'>irM('c8 in India are eoini'oscil ot tlie following 
'Mtegoric's ol pcrsonuel aud subordinate organi- 
■^at Ions: — 

(а) Otficcrs and other ranks of the Boyal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India ; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
*u military employment ; 

(c) 'The Indian Medical Departiiicut, con- 
s^ibting of two branches, aw., (i) assistant surgeons 
^iid (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 


(</) ip'ecn Alex.iudru’s Impoiial Militaiv 
Nursing Scr\ ice. 

'(c) 'I’he thieen Ak'^andra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(/) The Army Dental Corps. 

(7) The Indian Militfiry Nursing Service. 

{h) Tile Indian Hospital Corps, 

Of these categories, the officers and men i*f 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental CorpS) the assistant surgeons ot the 
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Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and tin* Queen Alexandra's 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of Britidi troops; while the ofllccrs of the 
Indian Medical Service, the siib-aasiatant sur- 
geons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
Indian Troops Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of misecllaiu'oua classes cmploye<l hy 
the Army in Wazinstan arc given medical 
treatment in iidlitary hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have heeii made uith the Headquarlers 
of the Indian lied Cross Society tor the medleal 
treatment and care ot <*asi*s amongst Indian 
Soldiers and followers of the Jiidian Army for 
chronic disi'uscs, such as 1 ubcrculosis, Li’prosy 
and Diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps and the 
Mechanical Transport Service. — ^The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart ot 
the Itoyal Army Service Corps of the Britisli 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply ami 
Transi>ort Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to a short lime ago. Tlie Indian 
Army Service Corps is administered by tin* 
Quartermastor-Oeucral, and is one of the prin- 
cipal services included in the Quartormastcr- 
Goncrara Department. 

Tlie Indian Army Service Corps is eousU- 
1 uted in two main brancltrs, namely : (u) 
Supply. (6) Animal tran8i>ort, and is supple- 
mented by the Meclianieul Transptjri Service, 
which, in India, is conal Itiited upon a aijeeial 
basis, but which is, gcncrically, a sub-division 
of the Buyal Army Service Coti)s orgauisatioii. 

The strength of the estabhslimeiit is shown 


by categories in the following table : — 
Supply. 

Officers with King’s commission .. 231 

Indian otilcors 70 

Brit ibh other ranks 300 

Civilians 

Followers 2,S30 

Total . . 4,320 


Animal Tbansport. 

Offieerfe with King’s commissions. 90 

Indian oflicers 184 

British other ranks. , . . . . 140 

Civilians 140 

Sillaclar Lance Naiks and Sarwans 900 

Indian non -commissioned oiheers 

and drivers 11,130 

Artificers and followers .. .. 2,184 


Total .. 17,843 


There are also 1,094 driver reservists. 

The total numbers of mules and oamcls main* 
tained under the pres3nt organisation, including 
the depol sand the detachments in Aden, and 
Kartimlr are 19,771 and 5,808 respectively, 
^liere are also 747 pack and draught horses and 
6l2 ponies. Wheeled and pack transport arc 
combined. The company on the lower estab- 
lishment represents the pre-war “ eadre," other 
companies being mantained in peace-time at 
lull war establishment. 

Tlie mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following: — 

lAght Lorrieft : 8 comyianies with 9 sections 
(higher establishment), 2 sections (lower 
cstabiislirnent ) and 15 sections in cadres. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of mihtary stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulanre convoys for hoajdtals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The organisation as a whole 
is completed by a incchunical traii8i>ort 
depot, a central stores depot, mobile repair 
units and workshops, of wldch the most imjior* 
lant is the large heavy repair workshop construc- 
ted after the war at Chakala. Idke the Indian 
Army Service Corps, the mecliiiuical transport 
service is administered by the Director of Supply 
and TrauH])ort under the control of the Quarter 
Jir.istcr-Gcneral. Exclusive ol motor bicycles 
the total catahlislinicnt now consists of 2,2U5 
vehicles, with 982 vehicles spare and in reserve. 

nie mcduiuical transiiort is at present not 
actually a part of t he Indian Army Service Corps. 
A .‘ichcmc IS, however, in operation hy which 
the iiK clKiuic.il transfiort w'lll he taken over 
hy the Indian Army Scrvii'c (’orjis. At iiroseut 
tlH olhccis of the service arc mainly drawn 
from the Jtoyal Army Service (Jorps, since at 
present there are no iacilities in India for train- 
ing oflicers in every branch of modianlcal 
tr.ui8}H>rt duties. The establishment of oflicers 
includes, however, a certain number of Xing's 
coininiasioned oflicers Ijolonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the sci- 
vice arc drawn entirely from the. Iloyal Army 
Service Corps. The establishment is com- 
pleted by Indian oflicers wltli the Viceroy’s 
coiumisrtieii. and Indian other ranks of the 
I A.S.G. employed as drivers, A large number 
of Indians with iiuu-coinbataut status arc 
employed as arfifleers and toUowcrs. The 
.^trcngtii and eategories of the present <‘stab- 
iLshuicnts are shown in the following table 


Offleers with King’s commissions. 157 
Indian oflicers .. .. .. 37 

British otlier ranks 334 

liulum other ranks .. .. 1,399 

Civilians 333 

Jndiuu artificers 1,252 

Followers 630 


Total . . 4,142 


There are also 2,138 reservists. 
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The post-war ostablistiment of the Meehauical 
Transport in India will be as follows : — 

(a) Field units— 

8 Light M. T. Companies, consisting 
of 8 headquarters, 9 service sec- 
tions (liighcr cHtablifthmeut), 2 
service sections (lower establisli- 
nient) and 15 8(‘ctioiis in ca<lre. 

10 M . T. Coin panics for motor am bulance 
corwoys. 

4 Mobile repair units, 

(i») Malnteuaiiee units — 

1 Heavy lie pair shop. j 

» Medium llepair Shops. 

1 Central M. 'J\ Stores Depot. 

(c) Miscellaneous — 

3 M, T. group, headquarters, M. T. 
technical inspectorate 1. M. T. 
depot lor training Indian drhers 
and Aden M. T. Section. 

The Ordnance Services which are paitiy 
under tlie Q.M.D. and partly iii.der the M.O.S. 
may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it Is to supply the army with 
mnniUonfi of war, sucli as Biuall arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal mihtury character, and also, under an 
arrangement introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi 
nceriiig ston’s. A central <lisjiosal organisa- 
tion is in operation under the control ot the 
Master (leiieial of Sujiply to dispense with the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials ol the 
ditfeoMit serMces ot t lie Army and theJ{o>al 
Air Force in India to tlio best advantage oi the 
State. 

Army Remount Department-— The follow- 
ing arc among the most important duties 
imposed on the remount service:- (1) The 
mounting of the whole of the monnlcd sei vices 
in India. (2) The provision ot camels and 
draught bullocks for ail units and services. (3) 
The maintenance of some 60,000 aninials.(4) 3Tie 
enumeration throughout India of all animals 
avaiJable for transport in war. (5) 'Jlio anfmal 
mobilization of all units serviws and depart- 
ments of the army. (6) A general resimnsi- 
billty for the eflicicncy of all the animals of the 
army both in jicaco and war. (7) The ad- 
minist/ration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for cxpan.sion into three 
B(iuadroiiS on mobilization. (8) Breeding ojic- 
ratious of a direct character and a new horse- 
bn'cding area, which com prises the three civil 
(listric’ts oi Multan, Montgomery ami Dera 
tdiazi Klian, and will include the breeding grants 
m the lower Bari Doab Canal Colony. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
nwjionding to the remount service in the United 
iviiigdom. Its composition is as follows: 
't’bo liomount Directorate at Army Beadquur- 
t fTS consisting of one Dirsetor, a Deputy Direc- 
tor, and a Staff Captain, 4 Kemount officers, 
“lie attached to each Command Headquarters, 
’’ SiiperintendontB of Kemount Depots, 6 
ihstrict Kemount officers of horse-breeding areas 
a ml the Ahroednagai Stud, 15 Assistant 
Kemount officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 


Veterinary Services in India— The Veteri- 
nary Services are responsible for the veterinary 
care. In peace and war, of mounted British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, T. A. S. C. 
units, the remount dejiartment (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The Veterinary 
Services include : The establishment of Koyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and Veterinai^ Assistant Sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corjis is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department —This 
dcjiartmcnt, which is under the control of the 
Master General of Supply, consists of two 
branches : — 

(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(il) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision oi dairy produce lor liospitals, troops 
and lamihes. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
(he army U under the control of the Army 
Educational ( orps and of Indian oMicers borne, 
sujiernunicrury to the establishment of units of 
the liuliau x\rmy. n'ho establishment is as 
loliows Including training 8i‘hool8 : — 


Pritish 

Indian 

B. 0. 

I. 0. 

Civilians. 

officers. 

olliccrs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 


07 

38 

167 

11 

247 


Terms of service m the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years' service in army. 

Artillery, 6 years' service in army for gunners, 
.■> lor drivers and 4 for the Heavy Battery 
personnel. 

8. & M. Corps, 7 years* service in army (5 for 
the Burma S- M). 

Indian Signal Corps, 6 years' service in army. 

Infantry and Pioneers (except Gurkhas, 
the 41 li Hazara Pioneers and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry), 5 years in array 
service and 10 years in the reserve. (Kote: 
This is the miniimiin period of service with*the 
colours. 15 years in Colour and Keserve service 
must be done). 

Gurkhas, 4th Hazara Pioneers, trans-frontier 
licrsonnel of the Infantry, and Indian comba- 
tant personnel of British Infantry Bati^ions, 
a years* service in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
.\nuy Ordnance Corps, 4 years' service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechatiica) 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corjis, 6 years* service in army and 
4 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps. 2 years' 
service in army. 
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Bandsmen, inuhiciuns, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years* serviue in 
army. 

Except In the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those wlio are non-eombatants, 
all School-masters, elerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpeiitera, tailors and 
bootmakers, 30 years* service m army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
may be extended. (Combatants may be enrolled 
direct into the Reserve, in which case there Is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the icserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by tlie regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 

These forces are •‘('ivil" troops, ic., they are 
administered and paid hy the Civil autlioritich 
and not by the Army. They are, however, 
officered by Oflicers of the Regular Indian Armv 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at f>Te‘«ent consist of tiie 
following • — Kurram Mihtia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziiistan Scouts, (^hitral Scouts, Cilglt 
•Si'oiits, Zheb Levy Corps and tlu* Mekran liCvy 
Corj;>s. The various names show the localities 
In which each force is situated. 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided tliat 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion ol compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India nee<led some adequate auxiliary lorct‘, 
If only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of efh- 
cieiicy; and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India Was 

r ssed in 1920. Under this Act inembcrshii) 
limited to EnroiH'an British subjects, and 
the liability of members for t, raining and service 
is clearly defined. Military training Is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary 8or\icc should be purely local. As tlic 
form of service that would bo most suitable 
vanes largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

Tlie Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the scrMce, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry— in which are included railway bat- 
talions, machine gun companies, Signal compa- 
nies, R.A.S.C. Sctlons, and the Medical and 
Veterinary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
of emergency. Ilicir role is to assist In home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
tlie year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 


indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years* service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only bo discharged 
on Ihe recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 


Tlie dutiP'4 (onnocted with the Defence Light 
Soetious at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon arc perlormeti by tlie Field Conipanics 
R. F. (A. F.l) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks oi Sapper and Miner I nits. 


Indian Territorial Force. 


The Territorial Force is one of the several 
aspe<*ts of the Indianisatiun of the military 
services. The force is int ended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession. It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of rcinlorcc- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Meinber- 
bhip ot the force for this latter reason carriis 
with it a liability lor somctliing more than 
purely local service or home detence. it may, 
in certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas. The force is the direct sticeessor of the 
indnin section of the Indian J>efcnco Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men hy means of annual embodiment lor a 
short period in successive years. By this m(‘aiib 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
suthdeijt preliminary training in peace to enabJc 
them, uftiT a (‘oinj>aTutivelv shoit jieriod ot 
ititensive training, to take their place by the 
bide of regular units in W'ar. 


Ihe Indian T(‘rntorial Koree consists at 
pi I Sent ot tJjree iiialii laiegoiii's, pio\in<'iiil 
batl.dioiib, uil).ui units and the h'uunn(f 

ctups 'I'lie last .ik leiruiteil iioin tla sLilt 

and stiuieiits ot Indian uiii\eisi1 les. Tliey are 
t mined all the year louiid, and .iie eqiiijiped 
witli a penii.ineiil stall oi Ihitisli instuieloiB 
On (easing to Itelong to a uuivi isit \ , a inendx'j 
ol the (<»rj>s is disdiaigt'd. In tlie ea.se oi the 
nniNeiMt^ training eoips units it is not Intended 
to entoiec 1iu‘ liahlilv to rendei actual imlitaiy 
serviee. Their purpose is mainly edueatiNe. to 
lueuhate discipline and lomi ehaiaeter. But, 
iiicitlent.dis, they arc evjiededto he a somieol 
bupplv ol iiuth ollieers and men lor the pioviiieial 
and urlian uiiUb. 


'Pile memliei.s of tlie provniriul bfitUtlhu't 
aeeejit the lull liahility lor soniee winch has 
beiMi UH'iitioned. Scm'ii bueli battalions were 
constituted in Ihi* Ihst iiistaiiee, 'Ph(‘ inmiher 
IS now eighteen and, tlioiigli tile unit estuhlish- 
nient hah not h(‘(‘u eoni]>lett‘l> fifi‘‘<l ui all eases, 
tlie movement lias alieady achieved a gieatei 
degiei' ol sueeess tlian might have been antici- 
pated at so cailv a stage. It is in eont (*111 plat ion 
to diveisif> and extend the scope ot the ioreo hy 
coiihl itulliig borne .miciHary units. AltUougli 
for the prebont the infantry ana only lius been 
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cri'ated ^^ith the a<hlitlott of the T.T.l’. jMeilieal 
ItraiieJi, the foreo by luw may incliule e\ei-y 
other armj 

Men enrol' in the provineial haltalions for a I 
period of six years, the ix'riod beiim r<‘(hiee<l 
to four >eara in certain cases. On the com- 
jjlctioTi (if the first period tli(*y can rc-i'orol 
voluntaiily for liirthcr sju'chied periods. 
Dimng Ins first >ear, ever\ man does preh- 
tiiiiitiry training for on(‘ < almidar mouth and 
diiriiip e\erv year iu' receives one month’s 
periodical tiainiuK. Mi'mbtTs ot urban inuls 
have only a provincial liability. 4 siuh units 
n('re const itntc'd in IhdS in l»omb.^^, Madras, t 
and th(‘ I’mti'd l‘roviue<‘s, one oL these lieini: 
an entin'ly J’aisi battalion, Alembcis enrol ' 
tor a period of f» train all the year i 

round. During bis ilrst every man does i 

;h2 daj.s’ prelimiiMTj tiamiMi', and in men 
subse<inent year JO liars’ peiiodieal trainhii' j 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Foree.s, formerly designated 
“Imperial Ser\l(‘e Troops/’ consist of the mih- ' 
tary foret's rai.sed .and mamt.ained by the Knlers ^ 
of indlaii Slates at their own cxiK*nse and tor 
State 8er\ice. It. has been the custom in ! 
eincrRency for State troops to he lent to the , 
({ov(‘rninent of India, and the Go\ eminent of , 
IndiJi liave on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of fjrcat value from this sonree. 
lint, the reii(i<‘rinR of sneli aid is entirely at the 1 
discretion of the Kulinj! J’rinecs and Chiefs, 
(lovernnumt, on tlie otiier hand, pro\ide p(*r* 
inanently a staff of tint Hi olheers, tonned 
“Military Advisers and Assistant Military I 
Ad^isers‘” to assist and advise the Ilullng i 
Princes in organising and training the troops ' 
ot their States. i 

After the war hud ended, the Indian Slates, 
like the (Joveriirnent oi India, undertook a 
military reorcanisation, which in a nninher of ; 
cases, has already been (’nrried out. Ilie prin- | 
niwil lealnre of the new aiTangements, asadoiit- , 
t'd more or l<‘ss generally, is llmt in future, the I 
Indian State l'\)rces should be composed ot Ihjree 
iMicgorie.s of troops, namely: 

Class if.— Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army systc-m and 
(‘itablishmeiits, and, with some exceptions, 
are armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the, regular Indian Army. 

Class .B.— Tliese troops consist of units which ' 
are, in most oases, little interior hi training and ' 
discipline to troops of (’lass A ; but they arc 
not organised on iiresent-day Indian Army 
» stahlishments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the syst-em of the pre-war formations. Their ' 
standard of armament is pitclied lower than i 
tliat of Class A troops. ' 

Class C.— These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, i 
discipline, and armament, prescribed for this > 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 1 


Tile authorized and actual strength of tho 
Indian State I’ori^ea on the Ist October 1D27 
amounted to- - 



Authorized 

strengtti. 

Actual 
strength 
on the 

1st October 
1927. 

Artillery 

1,481 

1,870 

('a\alry 

9,714 

8,302 

Infantry 

;i0,04() 

23,322 

(Jamel (’orps 

405 

400 

Moi or Machine (Jim Sec- 
tions 

75 

24 

Sapprua 

1,178 

990 

I’ra import (’orps ..| 

1,011 

1,530 

(Jniiid total . . 

1 

44.570 

30,058 


Officers. 


There are two main cAtcgorics of officers in 
the Indian Army ; those holding the Jving’s 
Commission and lliosc holding the Viceroy's 
Commission. 1’ho latter are ail Indians, apart 
from the Curkhn of Ourkha battalioiip, 

and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both ol which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder. 
Until recent years Indians were not eligible for 
King's Commissions, but a limited number can 
now obtain sui'li coTnmife8ion‘«, on entry into tho 
Indian Army thrmigli the Iloyal' Militarr 
I'ollegc, Sandburvt and the JJoyal Military 
Ac^dcm^, WoohMcli 

King's Commissioned Officers for the Indian 
Army arc obtained from two mam sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to tho Indian Army of Officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment; tho latter being (inly 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot bo complete by means of cadets from 
Sandhurst A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates. When a cadet ha.s qualified at 
Sandhuist and has received hia commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a Brit-ish iiattalion or regiment in 
India, whore he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted us a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion oi the Indian Army; 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it. has hit.herto been regarded as e.s8eiitial 
that every officer should, in the first instance, 
receive a thorough grounding in combatant 
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duties, and acquire at first hand an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the combatant 
arms. 

Hie promotion In rank of King’s commission- 
ed oflicerB of the Endian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but Is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being succjessfully passed. 
The rank of Licuienant-Colonol is in normal 
course, attained at 26 years’ service ; 
promotion beyond this rank is determined by 
selection. 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentousdeciaionsof the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which 
rendered Indians eligible to hold tin* King’s 
commission in the array. It was proposed that 
King’s commissions should be obtaiiiatde by 
Indian gentlemen in the following three ways : 
(1) By qualifying as a cadet through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst ; (2) by the selec- 
tion of speeiully capable and deser\ing Indian 
officers or non-commissioned officers of Indian 
regiments who had either been promoted from 
t»he ranks or joined their regiments on direct 
appointment as jemadar; (3) by the best<3wal 
of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who hari rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of educallou preeludod 
their being granted the full King’s coratniasion. 
A number of honorary King’s commissions are 
still granted annually to a limited number of 
Viceroy’s commissioned officers of the class 
described in the third category mentioned above. 
The second of the sources of selection mentioned 
has since been almost enllrely abandoned 
for the reason that a Viceroy's commission (*fl 
officer of this class cannot, as a practical matter, 
ho|.e to have a normal career as a King’s com- 
miasloneo officer. It Is the first of the three 
avenues of selection mentioned which gives the 
fullest opportunity to the Indian of satisfying 
a military ambition and of enjoying a military 
career on terms of ab.solute equality with tlie 
British officer, who, as a general rule, also 
enters the army by qualifying at Sandhurst. 
It was decided that, in the first instance, ten 
vacancies at Sandhurst should be reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the rrince. of 
Wales* Itoyal Indian Military College at Dehra 
I)nn, a Government iusUtufion for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for tlie King's commission in the army 
tbrougli the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
The arrangements so far made enable a i 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the normal course 
of education is planned to occupy six years. 
Tlieae dispositions will render it x>o«sibIe to ' 
provide from Behra Dun sufficient candldotes 
to fill the ten vacancies at Sandhurst which 
are at present allotted annually to Indians. In 
February 1923, it was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
lndianize4. The units selected for Indianization 
were : 7th Light Cavalry ; 16th Light Cavalry ; 

2 /1st Madras Pioneers; 4/l9th Hyderabad j 
Iwgiment; 6th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry; l/7th Rajput lElegiment (Q. , 
V. O. L. 1.); 1/I4th Punjab Regiment; 2/l8t 
Punjab Regiment. I 


Training Institutions. 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the Iilghcr tr.nining of military personnel and 
for the educaflon of instructors for units: — 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Bolgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms School, Pachmarhl (o). 

Army School of Physiwil Training, Ambala. 

Machine (Jim School, Ahmednagar (a). 

Army Signal School, Poona. 

Royal 'J’auk Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army Sdiool of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Volerinary Scnools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

(a) Following the procedure adopted at 
Home, tile Small Arms and Machine 
(Juns Si’hoolrt were amalgamated in 
Fel»ruary 1927, tlu* two Schools 
are not yet loeate<l in one j)laee. lienee 
tliev are shown as two Scliools aho\e, 
the one tor Small Arms at Paehmarhi 
and that for Machine Guns at Ah- 
UK’dnagar. 

The object ol these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant 
supply ot officers, warrant officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, provided with a 
thorough up-to-date knowledge of various 
technical siilijeets, and with the ability to pass 
on this knowledge. 

Ihe King George Royal Indian Military 
Schools at .Uielum and JuDnndnr also exist for 
the education of the sous of Indian soldicth 
with a view to their finding a career in tlie 
Indian Array, and the i’rlnee of Wales’ 
Koval Indian Military College at IVhra Dun 
exists for the pn'liminary edneatlo*!. ot Indians 
w'lio de-ire to quality for tiie King’s Commission 
in the Army througli Sandhurst. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers.— 

PreviouB to the (^reat War there had been what 
was called the Indian Army Ra^erve of Officers, 
a lK)dv of trained otliecrsa available to replace 
easiialtics in the Indian Arniy. The war proved 
that for many reasons this res'*rv<‘ did not 
meet the requirements and in 1922 (ho Army in 
India Reserve of Officers was constituted. 

The revlw*d Regulations for the A. T. R. O. 
puldislw’d in 1926, had the effect of stimulating 
recruitment. Hiey jirovide that the following 
gentlemen may be granted commission in the 
Reservji : — 


(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H, M.’s forces, are not 
liable for further service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 
serving under the (government of India or a 
local Government. 



The Fighting Faces. 
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(3) Private gentlemen residing in India, 
posseasing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 

The Beserve comprises each atm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are jiosted to 
definite branches and units. 

All officers are required to undergo periodical 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm ot the 
bervice, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become officers designate ** for the grant of 
commissions in the A. 1. 11. O., upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. 

Officers and officers designate receive Bs. 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Bs.40O, on joining. 

The strengtli of the Beserve on the Ist 
.Sept<'mlj<*r 192 h was 1254. 

Bccniitinent for the Reserve has been exhmded 
to Ceylon, the numlx'r to ])e commissioned in 
Ceylon being limited to 50. 

The Fighting Races. -^The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 
Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions In the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enUstod in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
of the Gurkhas was also large; it is probable 
that these alosses preserve tholr preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated in a sect founded near Lahore by a 
peasant in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and in the course of a hundred years grew 
into a formidable militant power. Muhamma* 
dans of various races contribute a still larger 
proportion to both the cavalry and infantry. 
These are drawn both from the north and the 
south of India, as well as from beyond the Fron- 
t ter. They are all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished sodiers to all 
ttic great powers of India for many hundreds of 
Years. As cavalry the Muhammadans arc per- 
haps unequalled by any other race in the East, 
being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
batfcalionR, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the bills 
they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
tl‘e North-West Frontier, but the Oarhwalis 
and Kumaonisare equally good mountaineers. 

The professional military caste of India from 
tune immemorial has been the Bajput, InbabU - 
hig not only Bajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oudh. Of fine physique and martial 
b<‘arlDg, these warriors of Hindustan formed tiic 

_ * For a record of the services of the Idi 

Back of 1920 , p. 152, ef i$q. 


backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East. Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 
many battalions. The Garbwalis are Hill 
Bajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any omr troops 
on the field of battle and have estahlished an 
Imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East. The two battalions which 
were all we had in 1914 have since been added 
to. The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Bohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake's army in ISa'i. They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab. They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivajl, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
larger numbers in future. 

In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned, other caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
neer regiments and Sappers and Miners, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have been engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Gross was 
awartled for couspicnoim gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 jion-conimissioneti offieers and 0 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 93 Indian 
Oftleers for distinguished ser>iec rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in. Wazinstau. 

A hvrge number of Indian Oilicers and men 
were al^ grantetl Foreign decorations. 

Summary of India's Effort in the War.^ 

In a despatch by the Commander-In-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army durmg the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks; enlistments during the war for all bron- 
chos of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 4.5,000; an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 891,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,606 deaths from 
all causes. The number of anfmalii sent over* 
^eas was 175,000.* 


Army in the War, see ‘!The Indian Year 
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Effectives, 1928. 


1 

Orticers with King's. 
Commissions. | 
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T. Combatant Sc'rviccs (includcH 
Cavalry, Art.lll(‘ry Knginoors, 
Fionocr.s, Jntantry, signal 
Service and Tank Coips.) . . 


.'>(}.07l 

;j.4os 


(if) 

21,335 

3,),/ la 

11. Stall (incluhivc ol personnel ol 
AdiniiiLstrativ (■ Si'rviccs.) . 

ool) 

.50.J 

11, 

131 

1,300 

517 


111. Training Establihlnneiits (in- 
clnshe of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps ). . 

12(1 

JVl 

! 

0! 

Kn 

04 

517 


IV. Edueational Estalilisbmeiils .. 

«.'> 

lii(> 

»ri 

34 

2 )0 

304 


V. Indian Army Service Cori»s 
(Mtanfu'rs Utken afU’t 
tituf the 'HHmb(n inHadnl 
It! items 1, 17, ttiul 111) 

nub 

M)1 

284 

10,401 

1,100 

5,703 

5,501 

VI. liKllan Army Onluaiue (N>rps. 
{Mumhetb tfiken ofler datuc- 
tivif t7ie mmhen included lu 
ilciii 71.) 

70 

550 

0 

i 

1,7,5.) 

58 1 

J72 

1 

VII. Medical Services (A inahm 
taken after dedacthiq the aam~ 
hers (ticladed in item It ) 

!)Ol 

.sn_> 

718 

4,32.; 

50 

1,010 

1 100 

VI J f. Vet eriiia ry Serv ices ( N ainbeis 
taken ajlir dedactitaj tla- 
n ambers onluded in item 
77.) 

40 

4 

J04 

.552 

4.i 

00 


IX. Uemonnt Services, {.\amhei'^ 
taken after dedavtmq the nambeit^ 
included in item 71.) 

35 


20 

107 

47 

3,070 


X. jMiseellaneotis EstaldiKlnnents 
(Inclusive ot Militar.v 

Accounts Department) 

XI, Auxiliary ami Temtonal 
Forces (I'ennaueiit Esta«*- 
lisimicnts) 

Total 

2hH 

loo 

112 

022 

5,7 12 

2,505 


175 

0,774 

no 

S2H 

1 K\ J 

l,.')h,IK)3 

12 

0,333 

30,010 

12,870 


(a> Ificluiled 111 culumu 7. 


Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Defence expiiditiiTe on tlie Mureli i027, llie acfomils woie propnriHl on 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the ' tlio imsis oi the ralt* of 2 nor rupoo ior tlie con- 
nature of such expenditure being indit‘tited in ' \ci>ion ot hhiglisJi sterling transaction into 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mili- i ruiiccs. Kroui tin* li^t April lt)27 the accounts 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. Tliis ' are being pn parcvl at the standard rate of iis, 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from Od.perrupw. 

India. From tiie 1st April 1920 to the 31st 
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As a rule, the focelpts collected by the va- 
rlons (IcpaftTHontfl arc not set oft against ex- 
)>enditiire iis appropriations in aid, but arc 
shown separately on the receipts side of the 
budget. Tliis is especially the case with the 


receipts of the Military Departtnexits, wliich 
amount to considerable sums. 

Tlxe Provincial Oovernments incur no ex* 
penditure for Military purposes. 


SUB! MARY OF DEFKNOE EXPJBINDITORE (GroSS.) 
Table 1. 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928*29. 


Olosed 

Revised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

estimates 





1 as passed . 


Army 

Murine 

Military Works 


Rupees (OOP’s omitted.) 


. . 

55,84,7 1 

51,17.33 

52,82,93 

. . 

65 33 

h3,:i6 

85,19 

.. 

4.41,60 

4.40,15 

4, "6, 00 

1’otal 

60,01,64 

56,40,h4 

58,04,12 


.NoTKfi.- (1) This siimmurv iiieliides the 
eo4 »>t fixe JJovnl \ir Force, nliieh is included 
in tile Army Estimates, and also the expen- 
diture on nori-effective service's, but does not 
inelmle d<'bt services. 


(2) All Expenditure for ^lilitary purposes 
luciirred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
tiovernment, as also ail contibulioiis to the 
Iniiicrial (Jovcrnincnt for tliese purposes, are 
inelndcd in the above ilgures, 

Anauyhis of Defence Expenditure. 

1. The following table gives tlic main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and I'nigUnti separately 

Table 2. 


1026-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

(’loscil 

Rev iw'd 

Budgets 

AecountP. 

Estimates. 

Estimate. 


India. 

A. KlandiiKf Army : 

(1) Effective Merviees : 

Mainteminci' of 1 he Standing Army 
Adinmistral »v(' 8 <tv ici's 
Msinufiictnrjng < stal*ljslim<'nts 

Army ifeadqua tiers, Staff of Uom 
mauds, el c. 

Purchase and sah* of stores, eqiiipinentj 
and aitinials 
Smrial Services 
'rraiisiioi1atj<Mi, (Conservancy, anti malariall 
in»'abiir( hot v »*atli( r 'estahlishmentaj 
and niiHeellaneoi, 

laimp cut for i>rol)af»l< underspending 

Total Effective Services 

(2) Non-effective Servieea: 

Noii-effeetive charges .. 

E Avxiliary atul Temiorial Forres : 

Effective 

C. lioyal Air Farce : 

Effective 

Non-effective 

'Ictal: India: 

Effective 

Non-cftectivo 

Total 


Jtupees (nno’s omitted). 


41,5:1,24 

4,(i4,r>« 


4tt,l7,S2 


:15,72,49 

:i,4fi,r4 


20 , 19,03 


15.79,37 

(>,7(I,(>2 

2.73,29 

2,00,97 

5,30,94 

14 


2,25,12 

—34,0') 

:i4,46,«r> 

3,45,53 

93,82 

1,26,74 

4 


36,67,01 

3,45,57 


40,12,58 
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Table 2-~contd. 



(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 


1. Standinff Army: 

( 1) Effective Services: 

Maintenance of t.he Standing Army 
Administrative Ser\ ices 
Manufacturing eatablisiiincuts 
Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc, 

Purchase and sale of stones, eqiiipmeut 
and animals 

Special Services 

Transportation, Colme^^ancy, anti-mala- 
iial measuri's, tint weather Lstatdish- 
menis and miscellaneous 

Total Effective Services 


(2) Non-cflfective Services 
B Royal Air Force : 
Effective . • 
JJon-ctfecti\e 


Total: England 


Total \rray Exiicndiluie - 
Effective 
Hon-effective 


flratid Total 


42,81,44 

8,32, Hi) 


44,43,98 

8,88,95 


'Mic amounts expen<ied in England on cftoc- 
tive services consist of sucli charges as pav- 
inents to the War Oinee and Air Ministry in 
London in respect ol Ihitish Forces serving in 
India, the transixirt to India of these* forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by Britisii Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England lor Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and Jiritlsh service Officers on 
the Indian itlstahlislimeiits, purchasi* of im- 
ported stores, etc. Tho expenditure on noii- 
elfectlve services consists oi imyrnents to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to Britisii 
forces lor services in India and to non-effective 
and retired ollieers of the Indian Horvicie, and 
of various gratuities. 

Of the sum of Rs 551 millions allotted in 
the Budget lor 1927-28 to meet the net exi>on- 


(lituie on Military Seivieef. (?.c., alter deduct- 
ing Receipts), Rs. 5S2 millions will be 
uvailalde tor expenditure under the heading 
“ Army,” made up ol Rs. 3S5*8 millions 
foi expenditme in India and Rs. 122 '4 millions 
111 England. 

1’he gross working expenses of military esta- 
blihlimcnts, such os iiaki'ries, pasture and dairy 
lanns, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, arm/ ordnance factories and base me- 
cii.uiical tr.ins[K)rt workshops are included in 
the Budget. 

The division of expenditure on Military 
Lui/ineer Scrvif'et between India and England 
IS shown below : 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

— 

Closed 

Revised 

Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates. 

Estimates, 


India (including exchange) 
England 


(Rupees OOO’s omitted) 
4, .37, 58 I 4,40,9.5 j 
4,02 -80 


Total 


4,41,60 


4,40,15 


4,86,00 






The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS- 


Tlie followini:; table gives the average strength of troops, and the main facts as re- 

gards their health in 1925 with comrjarativc figures lor thf qulnquenniul i)eriod 1910-14 ami lor 
the years 1915 to 1927 - 


Period, 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 


09,440 

39,380 

303 

488 

2,094*57 

1915 


44,891 

36,952 

207 

889 

1,754*19 

191C 


60,7.37 

46,892 

397 

1,343 

2,414 *.56 

1917 


80,825 

62,372 

390 

1,337 

3,686*46 

1918 


87,982 

90,637 

1,424 

2,007 

6,286*61 

1919 


56,561 

54,982 

438 

4,324 

3.245*84 

1920 


57,332 

01.429 

3b5 

2,314 

3.488*08 

1921 


58.681 

60.515 

4U8 

749 

3,070*04 

1 *22 


00,106 

37.836 

284 

714 

3,902*32 

1923 


63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793*31 

1924 


58,61 4 

38,509 

216 

879 

3,857 95 

1925 


57,378 

36.069 

i 166 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 


56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,7.58*60 

1927 


( r»r>,6.32 

31666 

119 

829 

1,654*22 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops. Including those on duty In China and Nepal and otlier 
stations outside India In 1920 was l.}r),146. 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial period 1910-14 and 1915 19 ami for the years 1920 to 1927 inclusive: — 
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sick. 

1910-14 










(average) 

191.5-19 

130,2C.I 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,602 

544*6 

4*39 

6*4 

20*7 

(ave.'age) 

201,29“ 

161,02s 

•1,4.35 

-4,829 

7,792 

788*2 

10*S1 

23*6 

38*1 

19*20 

2*6,445 

164,»)^7 

2,124 

4..564 

9,265 

762*3 

9*81 

21*1 

42-8 

1921* .. 

175,.3S1 

110,215 

],7SJ 

.3,6:18 

6,0:il 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922* 

! 117,810 

77.168 

1,014 

2,659 

3.6 10 

524*0 

6*8« 

18*0 

24*6 

1923* .. 

111.231 

66,S47 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466*7 

5 98 

16*3 

20*63 

1924* .. 

1 1*14,742 

57 01 i 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

42:i*l 

5 73 

12 8 

18*06 

1925* .. 

1:16,473 

48,601 

517 

1,712 

2.05H 

350 8 

4*01 

12*5 

15M)4 

1926* 

i:i5,l46 

52,517 

507 

1,569 

2,082 

:18K 6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

13:1,200 

47,0')4 

442 

1,8 42 

1,972 

358.61 

3 *,17 

12*8 

15*03 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied In strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent being in the direcjtion of strengthening 
It, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1903 the squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller ciuiserB and four sloops 


or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
witlidrawal from Eastern waters was inaugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1910 : when one second jlass 
cnii'ier was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 
substituted, and three cruisers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the supprossici. 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the East Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift 
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bure had tahoD the place of the second class ^ 
cruiser which had been flagship, and a modem j 
second class cruiser replaced tiie Perseus. 

The Squadron bi 1929. — The composition 
of the Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as lollows: — 


“Effingham** (Flag), Cruiser: 9,770 tous 
“Emerald,” (’rulser, 7,550 tons; “ Enterprise,*’ 
Cruiser: 7,550. Sloops “ Crocus/* “Cyclamen,** 
and “ Lupin Special Servleo vesstd “ Triad ** 
(Senior IVaval Ollucr, Persian Gulf.) Survey 
Siiip “ Ormonde.” 


The proportion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown in the following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave details : — 


Received from 


Nature of Service. 


Total. 


India 


A.ustrallaQ Common- ( 
wealth Dominion of ( 
Canada. 

Australian (Commonwealth. 

1 ) 0 . 

Dominion of New Zealand, 


Doion of South Africa 
Newfoundland 


Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters*. 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 

the Admiralty) 

Repaymrnt on aceount of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty's Sliips engaged in the suppression of the Anns 

Traffic in the Persian Gulf 

Contributions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
Officers .'ind Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 

Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 

of the Royal Navy Reserve 

Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
perial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 

Naval Reserve 

General maintenance of the Navy 

Maintenance oi a branch of the Royal Naval Reserve 


Total 


£ 

100,000 

3,400 


64,000 

10,800 

7,500 

41,600 


100,000 

85,000 

3,000 

415,S00 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
111 consideration of services perfoimed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from HIM)-/, tne subsidy of £100,000 a year is paid for tlie upkeep of certain 
ships of the East India Squadron, which may noi be employed beyond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the (iovernment of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 
anniiallv. 

The question of a new distribution of tlio burden of the cost of Impel lal Naval defence vas 
diacus.sed at tlie Imperuil Goiilerenee in London in OctolMT -No\ ember JO’iO The matter appeared 
to be one on which the (Jclegutes could toriu no new declHion without iurt her eonsultations in 
their respective oairitaU and no lesoliitioii was passed. 

The Royal luiiian Marine is being reoiganised so .’IS to foim tlie nucleus of an Indian Navy. 
The R. r. 31. Ship “Dalhoiisie ’* has been reconditioned tor use as a Depot .ship. Tims* 
of tlie R. I. M. Ships luDe he* u OT are being reeoiiditioiHsl tor use as sloops of wai in tlu' R. I. .\l. 
.Negotiations are in progn'ss witli the Admiialt\ foi tlie proMsion of a ioiirth sloop fortlu* new 
servue. Tlie necessary legislation m Parluiiiunt baslxen uinlertaken and lompleted and the 
consequential Indian Legislation in regard to the dis<*ipline of du' lu w force will be introduced In 
the Imlian Legislature as soon as possible. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
ve.8ael8 to protect their commcTce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoscander 
(or Osiande'r), were despatclied from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintoined a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows: — 


Hon. E. 1. Co.’s Marine 
Bombay „ 

Indian Navy „ 
Bombay Marine 
H . M. Indian Marine . . 


1012—1686 

1686—1830 

1830—1863 

1863—1877 

1877—1892 


Royal Indian Marino . ,1892, Present day. 
Tlie Marine has always been most closely 
.sonnected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of tlie Marine was apiKiinted Deputy 
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Governor. From tlien imtil 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government ol Bombay, and 
although ^rom that date all the Marine Es- 
tublishmcuts were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Dimming 

War Service of the 

1G12-1717 ContmuouH wars a^nstButch, 
Fortugin so and Pirates tor supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War witn 1 ranee, cap- 
ture of Ghaiideriiagorc, and French ship lu- 
dicune. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Taimah. l,attei 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Triiicomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Baiph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog. 1819 Exiiedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Bcni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Alien. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Sciude War 
Battle of Moaiiee, capture of Ilj^derabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-40 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of llangoun, Martaban, 
Basscin, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Biishire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War m China. 1857-50 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
I’aku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sinian War, 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
Egyptian Campaign. 1885 'J’hird Burma War. 
1880 Chin-Lshai Expedition. 1806 Suakin 
Expedition. 1807 Exjjedltion to Imtirhe, 
M.,inbaB»rt J!*. Africa. 1809-1902 S. Afnran 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Bcbellion in Cffiiua 
iclief of Pekin, 1002-04 Somaliland Exfiedition, , 


Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Boyal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties, lioyal Indian Marino Ships 
“ Dittferin,” ** Hardingk," ** Northbrook/* 
“Lawrence/’ “Dalhousie ” and “Minto” 
luid their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Boyal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, MKliterranean North 
Sea. North Bod Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Offiwrs were sent to Marseilles, East 
Alriea and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of 'J’urkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning Biver Cralt and 
Barges to and in Mosoiiotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers ot approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 res- 
j>oefcivcly for these and other duties. 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
ot Begular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Boyal Ijluglnecrs and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
(nlrnd Water I’ransiiort which controlled all 
Biver Transport work in that countiyr, and 
these oflicers hold many important executive 
apiK)intmc*uts in that unit. 

The moveirieiits of all sea transports between 
India and the varioi’s theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

'I’rawlers were built m the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were earned oui wnth these and launches olf 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Bet Bed Bo>al Tndian Marine Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
in France. 

Service in Ihe War 1914-18 — The Royal 
Jiidian Marine, tlioiigh a small Service compared 
>vith tlic Army and Navy, playeii a very 
active and conspicuous part in the Euroi>eau 
War. These arc set out lu detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1022 and earlier editions 
{q, 0 . pp. 202 el scq,). 


Personnel, 1928 

ItEADQl ARTUlS STM'E. 

1 Officer (’oinriuuidmg, Kovul Indian Marine. BearAdiim.U II T. Walwyn, o.u., o.s.o. 
and P. N. T 0., En^t Indich. 

Naval Secretary . Payma'^tcr Commander E A. Jolley, K. N. 

i'lJig Uoiiteuant .. J^cut. F. llamiiionti, R. .1 ai. 


' liH’f of the Stalf, H 1. M , and Captain Suj)dl . 

lx. I. M , Dockvard. 

Commander oi the j)o< kyaid 
S'lUadrou Miin'swecping Otticor 
Stfiiudron Gunnery OIIicjt 
Sfinadron Signal Dthecr 
t).iicer-in-chargc, Chart Dej'ot 

L iigineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1 t Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

Assistant to tho Engineer Manager ot the 
Dockyard. 


Captain U Morland, r.i.m. 

I oiiimaudcr It. U Garstm, o.n i ., u.l.M, 
liiciit.-Coiudr M Jl T Knight, k n. 

Lieut -C'omdi. J\ B. llolrnstioin, ii. n. 
l/ieiii. St. J. A D. G amiss, li.l.m. 

Lieut. Fi. (5 Strcatlcild-James, r.i.m. (Borne 
iu “ Tiivcstitfator.”) 

Engineer Captain W. A. Williams, ii.i.M. 
Engineer Lieut.-(Jomdr. T. Kerr, d.s.c., r.i.m. 
Engineer Licut.-Comdr. J. H. Mackay, r.i.m. 
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MariBe Store Officer . .Engioecr Oommaudrr W, W. Collins, H.l.M. 

Financial Advisor to the Flap Oflicor Comd g. . 

K.I.M. .. 11. E. Odllnp, Fsq. 

('’hief Superintendent to tin* Flag Officer Comdg. 
ll.I.M. .. E. Ortbornt* Carev Esq, 

MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF. 

I>«visional Afailne Transjiort Officer, liombav . . (’ommunder Ti. Gordon. 

Asst. Marine Transport Officer, Ist Grade, Bombay .. Jiieut.*('omdr. G. M. Osborne- Smith. 

CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 

Conatiuctor .. W .1. IvcnshcH, Kisq. ILf'nve.) 

W. (i. .1. Frauci*^, Esq. (Offg.) 


OlTPIOEIlS. 

Captains .. .. Engincer-Licntcnant-Commandcrs, Enpi- 

Coinraanders is neer- Lieutenant a and Engineer-Sub- 

LJeutenant-Coramanders, Lieutenants, Lieutenants 1- 

Sub-Lieutenants and Midshipmen .. 51 WAKRA.NT OmCEUfe. 

Engineer-Captain 1 Boatswains 22 

Enginecr-ComniaudeTS .. .. .. VVaiiant Wi iters iL 


Petty Oeficees and Men. 

Who are mostly recruited from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Presidency. 

AUIPS. 

Sloop Mim sweeping H. M. I. S. Clive .. 2,100 tons .. 2,422 Horse 

Sloop .. „ Cornwallis .. 1,740 „ .. 2,700 ,, 

Sloop Mines weeping „ Lawrence 1,112 „ ,, 2,020 „ 

Surveying Vessel .. Investigator .. i,.‘?55 „ .. 1,500 „ 

„ .. ,. „ Palinurua ., 538 „ .. 486 „ 

Depot Ship .. „ Dalhousie .. l.OriO „ 

Fatrol Vessel .. „ Pathan 83‘i „ .. 3,5% S. H. P. 

If •• •• «. Baluchi -• <«i5 , 3,500 »» 


2,422 Horse Power. 
2,700 „ 


3,5% S. H. P. 
3.500 ,, 


In addition to the above there are 23 vessels composed of steam trawlers, service laun"hrB, 
target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, Aden and Kaiachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Ro> al Indiai. Marine Dock- 
ards at Bombay and at f^alcutia, the lonner 
eing the more important Tlie one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, togetlier with 
t actories. 

Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon, Lieutenant-Colonel A. N . 
Thomas, P.S.O., I.M s. 

Warrant Officer xn Medical Charge ^ Dockyard 
Dispensary, Assistant Surgeon J. B. D’Sou^a, 
l.M.D. 

7f. I.M, Warrant Officers. 

Warrant Mader-ai-Jrnis, Dochyatd Pohu , Mr 
C. Mahon, Boatswain. 

Jiont^main-nfM'harife H J.M. Ordnance Depot, 
Jilr. P. O’ Ham, i’KMtsw'ain. 

Asht. Hanunt Mniter-af-Arni'^, Dockmrd 
roliee, Mr G, Mattihon, lioat swain. 

Boatswain of the Doekgard, Mr. A. H. Lo\<‘tt, 
M.B.E. Boatswain. 

Police Boatswain, Mr. Sk. Kadir Sk. Jaiiio i 
Boatswain, u. r. jm. i 

Police Boaisumin, Mr, Sk. Mahamad Sk.Bblcoo, 
Boatswain, ll.I.M. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships ol the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the 11. 1. M. Dockyard, the following appoint- 
meuis under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Royal Indian Marine : — 
Bombay. 

Pori* Officer, Assistant Port Officer, ^rinolpal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nu 3rd and 
4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bombay. 


CAtCOTTA. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Shipping Master, Principal Engineer and 
Ship Surveyor, 2iid, 3rd and 4th Engineers and 
Ship SurveyorH to the Government of Bengal. 

Narayanqanj ( Bengal). 

Engineer Superintendent, Government Dock- 
yatd. 

Burma 

Principal Port Cflleer, Burma, Isi and 2iid 
Assistant Port Officers, Rangoon Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Sup(*rinlend- 
iiig Eiigiiiccr to the Government of Burma, 
\ssistant to the Pniieipal Engineer and Sliip 
Surveyor and Superinlendiiig Engineer t() the 
(Jovcriimeiit ol Burma and Engineer Suporin- 
tendent of Government Vessels in Lowei 
Burma. 

Mandalay. 

Superintending Plngineer. 

Port Officer. 

Bassein. 

Port Officer. 

Moulmein. 

Port Officer. 

CiriTTAGONG. 

Port Officer and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

Madras. 

Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Cousei- 
vator of the Port. 

Aden. 

Port Officer. 

Karachi. 

Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officers and Engineer and Ship Surveyor. 

PORT Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master* 
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The Royal Indian Navy. 

THE ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The official announcement of tlic proposal 
to roconaU’uet the Iloyul Indian Marine as a 
Uovernment dcpartineut, to be caU(‘d tlie 
Koyul Indian Navy, was made by tlie Viceroy 
in the Council jf State in Februaiy, 11126. He 
said that the creation of an Indian Navy had 
been under the consideration of the Covern- 
meiit of India for some time past, and ti»e 
intention of (iovernment to take measures was 
strengthened by tlie rccoimncudations of the 
Mercantile Marine Committee to reorganise the 
Eoyal Indian Marine on the lines of a comlia- 
tant naval service. After consulting several 
naval experts the (Jovernment of India ap])oint- 
ed a committee to formulate dclinitc pro- 
posals. 

The following were the members of the Com" 
mittee: Tresident. — General Lord llawlmson, 
(3oinmandCT-in-Cliief, India; Members. — ills 
JBxeellency Ucar-Admiral (now Mcc-Admiral) 
H. W. lliehinond, Commander-in-Chief, Uis 
Majesty’s ships and vessels, lOast Indies station ; 
Sir Ji. N. Mitra, member of ihe Council ol the 
Governor-General of India; Mr. E. Burdon, 
rteerotary to the Government of Imlia, Maiine 
Department; Ca]»t. E. .1. lleadlam. Director 
of the Eoyal Indian Alar me. 

Tim Committee met at Delhi during Februaiy 
1625 and prepaied their report vrhieh was 
approved in diait form by the late Lord Kaw- 
Imson beloi’c liis death in Aluich 1625. It 
'.tated gfuieialiy ; “ The sco])e ot the fnsK 

entrusted to us is to draw u]> a scheme for tin* 
puijiose ot piiitiug iuto elieet a policy defincil 
m the following formula ; ‘ 'i’iic recuns- 

tiuctioii of tlie Eoyal Indian Alariue as a com- 
batant loicc to cnabli- India to enter upon the 
first stage of lii'r own na\al de\cloj)ineiit, and 
ultiiiiutely to uiidcitukc lier own naval deJcnce.’ 

Onr terms of reference ananged for 
convenienco m the order in which we shall deal 
witii llieni arc as iollows : — 

To piepare a scheme lor the reorganiza- 
tion of the Jloyul Indian Alaiinc so as to foiiu 
the niicleua of an Indian Navy with sped 1 1 
icfereuce to (1) the functions to be ulUinaftciV 
pertormed by tiie Indian Navy and the methods 
ot employment with a view to its midertaklng 
those tunctions. (2) The iiuniber and class ut 
vessels that can bo maintained with available 
budget allotment, (.‘0 Eo(*ruitmcnt, strength, 
liaming and conditions of si'rvico of personnel. 
(1) lleiatioiis between the higher commaiul of 
the Indian Navy, the Government of Imlia 
and the Commands -in-(’Inef, East Itulies, 
ineluduig ihe proposed employment of a Chief, 
Naval Staff, India. (.5) rrovision for and 
rnilntenancc of vessels including tin* continu- 
ance or abolition of the lioyal Indian Marine 
Dockyard." 

A Sea-^oing Force. — The Cominittee ob- 
serves tlmt by far the most inifiortant aspect of 
Die new force in its early stagis will be its duty 
IS a training squadron. The new i»ersonnel 
will need to bo thoroughly trained in gunnery, 
mine sweeping, harboui defence and seainan- 
«>hip. In this connection we cannot insist 
too strongly on ships of the Indian Navy 
becoming from the first a sea-gomg force. 

10 


Efficiency and enthusiasm alike w^i^l melt away 
it tlie new navy remains in port and juactises 
nothing but harbour defence. A valuable, 
service which W'o think that tho Indian navy 
siiould be able to undertake in tin* near futmo 
will be the responsibility for policing the E(*r- 
Rian Gulf in jM'acc time, by which means tlie 
till CO vessels maintained in those waters by 
tho Impeiial Govermnent will be s(*t free of 
other duties at present perforim*d by the Eoyal 
Indian Alariiic. Wc consider that tho Alarine 
ftiirvcy should ho retained, as its w’ork in jicaiJe 
and war k essentijil lor fighting sea service 
Control of station ship at Aden, Tort lilair, 
Eangoon and the rermii Gulf, to attend to 
the eonveyanci' of coijts and officials and to 
j supervise the work ot lighting and buoying in 
'adj'accnt w-aters should not be a function ot 
I tlie n(*w navy. KcU'ntlon ot these responsi- 
bilities would not be, in our oidnion, eompatible 
witli devi'lopmcnt of a lighting foice. Tlie 
work of carrying tioujis can be coutraet(*d lor 
commercially ut rates wliieh could hardly fall 
In be cheaper than existing aiiangemonts. 
'Hie new seivice stiould uKo be responsible, for 
maiinc transport at piesent cairied out by the 
Eoyal Inrliaii Alaiim*. The co«t of storage 
and inainb‘iiunce m this connection wEl be a 
chin go against the Indian Navy, 

Peace Time FuncUoiis.— Tlie tuuetions of 
the. new Indian Navy in peace lime will theie- 
I loie be as iollows: (u) Training ot per-oiinel 
tor senii'e in war; {h) Services rcfjuirod bv 
the Indian Goverunieiit in the Indian Ocean 
and VeiHi-m Gull ; (c) organl/atjon ol the n.i\al 
defences at the poits which are under llio eon- 
tiol ol the Imliaii Goveinmcnt ; (</) survey 
viork in the Imlian 0<cau, (c) Marine trans- 
port woik loi the Goioininent oi Jiidia 

Wo it commend that in ac(‘ordance with 
I its new functions ll»e service siiould he known 
las the Eoyal Imhan Navy and sliould Ity the 
IMiite Ensign, ntiich is the iec'ogmse»l flag of 
the naval lighting forces of the Lmpiie. 

As regards the nuinhcr and class oi vessels 
the Gommittee savs. “On the assumption 
that these will he the fund ions of the Indian 
Navy we consider tliat a squadron of foiii 
sloops, two patrol cralt vessels, lour trawlers 
and two buney ships, together with one dcimt 
.siiip, as already bUggC'^ied would suthce ' to 
begin w'lth.” 

The Committee e.slimate tliai the net annual 
cost ot mamtammg such a force would amount 
at tlist approxunalelj to Ks 6o hiklis. This 
ligiire Is exclusive ot the following items: (1) 
Es. 12, .50, 01 H) co.st ot lighting and btation ships 
vvliich should be met trom lighting lecs and 
debited to other dejiaitinents. At present two 
lakhbofthis e\i»Piiditiiie is dehited to politic il 
ebtiinatcs and ihe leiiiaining ten and a halt 
lakhs to luarme estimates. (2) Es. 4,00,000 
lor military latuuhes which will tie included 
ill military estimates (:j) Es 1,14,000 on 
account ot transi»(»it eslablishmeiit, Jnthcito 
dehited to lli.s Alajestv‘a Government (4) 
Pension cJiarges tor ratings vihich will be a 
negligible ligme for the liist tow jears. 
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The Committee then reler to t,lje estimates l 
of the last two under murine department and 
observe that, taking; the present cost of the 
Koyal Indian Marine to lie an average of the 
years 102i>25 and 1925-20 the annual cost ot 
the proposed forces would compare as follows: 

Eoyal Indian Marine total net cost 
Ks. 51,62,000. 

Net annual cost of Indiun Navy, lls. 62,60,000. 

Tlie cost on lighting and station ships and 
military launches would remain the same, 
namely, Ks. 16,50,000. Thus the excess of 
the annual cost in respect of tlie Indian Navy | 
over that of the lloyal Indian Marine would be < 
Its. 10,98,000. Tiiis excess, however, is likely 
to he reduced to a coiiaiderahle extent by the • 
leasing of dockyards and still further if, as is 1 
contemplated, the Government of India ins- ' 
titute a system lor the lex y of Ices for ligliting 
on shipping companies. 

Apart from recurring exi)enditure the Com- 
mittee estimate that there will ho initial exjien- 
ses, assuming that new sloojis will be jirovided 
by the Home Government on loan to the Indian 
Navy costing nine lakhs. 

The Establishment.— 'J’he iollowing esta- 
blishment of oflicers and warrant ofllcers will be 
required: — Flag-Gfhcer Comiuaudlng, 1 ; Cap- 
tains, 9; Commanders, 18; JLt.-Coumiandorh , 
Lieut s. and 8ub-Lieuts., 48; Mhlshipmen. 
8 ; boatswains, 22 ; Engineer Ca^it , 1,; Engi- 
neer Commanders, 7 ; Engineer Ideiit .-Com- 
manders, Engineer Lieut., and Engineer 8ub- 
Lieuts. 42 ; Assistant Surgeons, JO ; Clerks 1 2. 

The figures for the executive and engineer 
officers include provision for tlie following port 
apjKiinfmeuts at Calcutta, Itangoon, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi and Aden : -Captains, 5, 
Commanders, 6 ; liieut. -Commander, 1 ; Plngi- 
ueer Commanders, :J ; Engineer Liout.-Coin- 
mander.s, 10 ; Boatswain, 1. 

Commissions for Indians.— The natuie of 
the Commissions to bo granted to offieers in 
the Indian Navy Is of iiniwrtaiiee We recom- 
mend that King's Commissions similar to tho.se 
now held by officers in the Jloyal Imlian Marine 
he granted to British and Indian olliccrs alike. 
Commissions should confer an authority limited 
to the force in which they are granted, namely 
tlie Koyal Indian Navy. We strongly depre- 
cate the use of any fonn of commission whicli 
might convey the imiire.sslon that' the officers 
of the Indian Navy lield a imrely subordinate 
status, Buch as is held by the Viceroy’s com- 
missioned officers in the Indian Army. AVith 
the proiMisod initial strength ot the force the 
recruitment of executive officers will be required 
at a rate of about three a year. W’e agree 
generally with Admiral lliclimond's recom- 
mendation that British and indlan boys should 
Miter by competition at tlio age of 18 exactly 
in the same way as public school cadets are 
now taken Into the Koyal Navy. 

Recruitment of Cadets.— W^o also agree 
with the proposal that Indian cadets should he 
mainly recruited through the Prince of Wales 
College, Behra Bun. 'J'lie examination for the 
cadetship would be held simultaneously in 
England and in India. One appointment 


every year should be i*eserved for an Indian by 
either from Behra Bun or an English public 
school, subject to reac.hing a minimum qualify- 
ing standard in examination. For some time 
at any rate standard of education at Behra 
Bun will be appreciably lower than at an En- 
glish public school. It will, therefore, probably 
be necessary to raise tlie age limit for Indians 
1 recruited from Behra Bun to the Indian Navy 
from 18 to 19 years on the analogy of a similar 
rule which already obtains in the case of Indian 
cadets for the Army. As tlie age of study at 
Behra Bun is 12 to 18 it is likely that gex^eral 
>ears will elapse before any Indian cadets 
enter the navy from that institution. We do 
not sec liow this can bo avoided Cadetship 
should, however, be open to Indian boys at 
English public schools from tlue beginning. We 
imdei stand that there is a considerable number 
of these, some of wlioin might be attracted 
towards the service in the Indian Navy. On 
)iassiug the examination British and Indian 
<*adet.s should undergo a course of two years' 
t mining in naxal technical scliools in the United 
Kingdom. On the completion of their training 
cadets would be given their commissions in 
; the Indian Navy and would proceed to join 
! a squiulroii in Indian waters. 

Technical Training.— " We have considered 
I the iHiHsiliility of conducting initial teclinical 
training in India but this would entail very 
gicat expenditure on establish meat, and would 
rcdutc to the vanishing point the funds avail- 
able f(»i ships. It oi'curs to us that Indian 
entiauts into the navy vlu Behra Bun will 
normally haxe no sea experience whatever 
, hefoie passing their entrance examination into 
the N.'i\y and tliut if they are then sent straight 
' to the United Kingdom and made to undergo 
sea ti, lining in .small ve-ssels in home waters 
I theic IS a iiossibility of undue discouragement. 

Wo thereloro projiose that candidates for the 
I Indian Navy in the last two yeais of their 
education at Belir.i Bun woiihl be given oppor- 
tuiutifs lor short cruise.s and some sea training 
in slaps ot the training squailron for officers 
and wairant officers of the new service. 

W'e do not proy)ose any departure from the 
rates of pay and pension now drawm by 
officers of the Jioyal Indian Marine. These 
rate-, wcio revised in 1920 and are in our view 
likely to prove suitable. We need not, thore- 
I loie, complicate our sclieme lor reorganization 
by intiixlucing any proposals under tliis head. 

I lUitiiigs will be drawn fiom the same class and 
' in tlie same manner as lascara are at present 
recruited lor the Koyul Indian Maiiue. 'J'he 
I rates ol pay will also be the same, but provision 
will have to be made for jiensiohs and for fur- 
lough We are confident that this class will 
jirovide suitable material for manning a com- 
' liafant force and that if the terms of service 
are made attractive tlicy will be forthi'orniiig. 

It might be found advisable to open up now 
fields of recruitment on the Malabar coast, 
Coroinaudcl toast, at Oiiittagong and elsewhere, 
‘ 'I’he training of rccruitH which will also include 
oducationa] training will lie carried out at 
Bombay in depot slil}) and (he training squa- 
dron. It will bo necessary in the initial stages 
to obtain the services of two specialist officers, 
(gunnery and minesweeping) to supervise the 
training of recruits. We have considered the 
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question of employing British petty officers 
Instructors, but in view of the language diffi> 
cuity we are doubtful whether their services 
would he of any value. 

We recommend that engineer officers 
should he recruited for the Royal Indian Navy 
in precisely the same manner as they now are 
for the Royal Indian Marine, that is to say, 
appointments are made by the Secretary of 
State for India, A candidate must have served 
at least five years as an aj[)prentice In a recog- 
nized engineering Arm or a (Toveniment dock- 
yard. A candidate must not he less than iil 
or more than 25 years of age. In order to 
facilitate the entry of Indians into this hrancli 
of the service we recomnioml that tJie (Jovern- 
ment of India should give financial assistance 
to siiltable Indian candidates who are anxious 
to undergo the necessary training anti qualify 
for selection. This assistance might take tin* 
forms, ivtn aVa of passage concessions and 
payments of premia to engineering firms and 
Government might also exert their influenc* 
to Induce such firms to take Indians as aitproii- 
tices. One vacancy In three should also he 
deflnltelv reserved for an Indian if a suitable 
candidate is forthcoming. I’iie terms of service 
should remain as at present. Tlio port, engi- 
neering appointments mentioned will ctmtiiiuc 
to be available fot promotion of these ofHccra ” 

The report then discusses the important 
question of the command : We propose that 

the command of the force siiould be vested 
in a flag-officer witli tlie title of ‘Flag Officer 
ConunanditiH * This officer siiould be 
appointerl from the Royal Navy at fhst, but 
later on the appointment siiould normally be 
lield by an officer of the Indian Navy. We 
prefer the title of Flag Officer CVimm.inding to 
that of Chief of the Naval Staff u.s more des- 
criptive of his status and duties * (5hlet-of- 
Staff* implies an advisory imitifui wlihoul 
executive powers . The tenure of office in our 
opinion siiould lie for a mlnimuTii period of 
three years. In tlie early stages an Indian 
Navy could lie administered Iiy a single com- 
iiiandor with a small staff The simpler the 
organisation the more economici'diy will it lie 
(ontroUed 

Tn ids relation to tlie Government of India 
the officer commanding should bo in a position 


substantially analogous to that of the Air 
Officer Commanding the Royal Air Force, that 
is to say he should be suhominate to the Com- 
mander- in-Chief in Imlla In the latUr's capacity 
of minister of defence and responsllile to him 
for the administration and efficiency of the 
Navy. Like tlie Air Officer Commanding, he 
siiould also Iiave the right of personal access 
to tlie Viceroy for the purpose of consultatior 
on important questions relating to the Navy. 

His headquarters should be In Bombay, 
but we propose that lie should be at liberty to 
pay periodical visits to the headquarters of 
the Government of fodia in order to cenfer 
witli the marine department. 

Tn war time unity of command is essen- 
tial, and wo tlierefore recommend in war the 
ships xind the T’srxonnel of the Indian Navy 
should automatically come under the direct 
conf ml of tlie Cnmmauder-in-Chiof, East Indies. 
For this reason as well as others we think if 
desirable that tlie post of Flag Officer (kim- 
manding siiould never he held by an officer 
senior on the navy list to the Naval Commau- 
dcr-iii-Chief.'* 

Leasing of Dockyard —As regards tlie 
maintenance of vessels, etc,, tlie Committee 
state: “We have considered very carefully 
the question of the dockyard. Tliere are three 
pwsibiiities open to the (iovernment of India: 
First to sell tlie yard outrlglit ; second to retain 
it under tlieir own management; third to lease 
it for u term of years to a private firm. Wc 
iiave no liesitation m rejecting the idea of a 
sale." 

After evamiriliig all saggestioua the Committee 
state : “ We recommend tliat the dockyard 
be ofTereil lor lease, and we consider that the 
Iea'*e should be tor a peiiod of fifteen years 
in the first instance An essential condition 
I should 1)0 tliat work lor the Indian Navy should 
be gl\en priority vi^benever required. The 
refit, however, of shiiis of tlie Indian Navy 
should not be a penpiiaite of this yard, but 
should be open to competitive tenders. The 
existence 01 other yards in l^alcutta and Co- 
lomlM) and of Mazagaon dockyard in Bombay 
I iLself should act us a safeguard against mono- 
! ]*olv and cousequeet inflation of charges.’* 
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Indian finance has undergone sucli renuirkable , 
rliHiiges during tlio last few years tliat some 
general introduction of tlie present position is 
Required. Originally there was one budget 
the whole of India, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowances with whicli to meet their ex- 
licusos. As the provinces grew in importance and 
la power, it was obvious that tliese conditions 
'ould not continue, and there devoloiied a loug 
'struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
aicnt of India, the former claiming a larger share 
ct the revenues raised witliiii their borders and 
!?r(*ater freedom in the spending of them, and 
Gie Government of India, perhaps not unna- 
Girally, striving bo retain its control. But by 
fipgreea the sitnatlor was improved into a work- 
oig compromise. Contracts were made between 
' he Government of India insuring to tlie provin- 


ces adequate and growing funds, an important 
eiemont in these contracts being the division 
of certain heatls of revenue between the Province 
and tlic Government of India, so as to give the 
Province as tlie tax collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent. 
Later, the provinces were given the product of 
certain fixed heads of revenue instead of the 
usufruct of divided iirad.s, such fixed heads 
iM'ifig decitled l>y ncgotialioii and agreement. 
‘\ chango of tins <’U»ract.er went dceiicr than 
aiqicars at first j^lght. When the Government 
of India was entitled to half of any particular 
liead »)f re veil lit* it naturally kept a jealous eye 
on expenditure charged to tluit revenue, and 
clianges of t>olicy wliicU might affect the yield 
of that revenue. This gave oocasiou to much 
interference wilh file firovinccs which was 
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General ia Council, shall be paid to the Governor 
General in Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any year the (Sovornor General in Council 
determines as the amount of the contribution 
a.juialler sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing year, a reduction shall bo made in tiie 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annual contribution exceeds 
the proportion specified below of the smaller 
sum so determined as the total contribution ; 
and anv red action so made shall bo propor- 
tionate to such excess: — 


increasingly resented, lint wlien there was a 
cleaner out between the T(‘veinies of lh(‘ tJo\ em- 
inent of India and of the provinces occasions 
fonubTfcreiiee and control Mere naturallv fewer, 

It may be said that by the tune of the passing of 
the Hetorm j^ct of 1010 a satistactory .adjust- 
ment between the tinaneial roles of tlie Gov<‘rn- 
inent of India and the I‘ro\ln(‘('s hatl be«‘n 
reached and the real tru'tlon was Hinall. 

The Clean Cut< -Progress M'(*nt vtuy much 
further m the llelonn Act ot 1019. Jlv tliat 
jnstrumeid theie v\as made wiiat Js for all pnie- 
tieul purposes a dean eul betwei'u Imperial 
and ]*rovineial Unance. The Go\erimunt of 
India took uido itsell tlu' wJiolo i)ro(hi<*t of those 
taxes w'hieU (‘vpeiK'nee and usage ha\e recog- 
nised .as fe(h-ral rather tliuti State, whldi is 
a better (b'senptjon of tlie relations between 
the CoMTninejit of India and the ProMnccs 
than Jiupeiial aiul Pro\meial. Such taxes aie 
eiisionis, ineona* tax, posts .and telegraphs, 
railways arul tlie salt tax. It made over to the 
provinces, for tlieir tree and nntettered dis])Osul, 
the yield ol the otli(‘r gnat taxes, sneh as land 
revenue, excise*, forests, stam]>s,and nuscellaneons 
heads. Tlu* hdl definition and dividing line 
drawn under tins scheme will l)e tound in ti»e 
section The Government of India iq.t\) But 
when a balance sheet on these lines was drawn 
it was tound that the Government of India was 
insufficiently provided with money to carry 
out its rosponsibilltiea. The deficiency was 98*3 I took a long view of Indian tinaiice tlmt this 
laklis of rupees. It was very difficult to adjust i an angement could only be temporal 'I’he 
this contribution equitably amongst the provm- allo< ation ot revenues as betwcdi tlic Federal 
ces concerned, because under the various settle- ' Government and tin* Provlnees created an open 
monts effected there was a wide disparity bd* jsoie the Pro\ineesiicv«*r ceased to protest against 
waon the conditions of the various provinces 1 (onhibnl ions to the rent ral rev einies which they 
Ultimately the following decision was arrived iu.uut.dm*d wen* im><iuitalde. and impracticable 
at, with machinery for the gradual cxtiiiclion in wcral cast's without ictiudug the whole 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the standard ol the .Mdininistralion Moreover a 
Govemmont of India was in the happy position 1 sUfH'i lb ial exHnin.»ti(u» ol these eontribiitlous, 
to be able to do without the funds. 1 and their dlstrlbutitm as between Ihovinee and 

In the financial year 1921-22 contributions! Ihovime, seemed to indnute astoiimllng ineqnl 


Madras 


..17— 90thB 

liombay • • 

-• 

..13— 90fchs. 

Bengal 

.. 

..19— 90tb9. 

United ProvincoB 

.. 

..18— 90 the. 

Punjab 

.. 

.. 9— QOths. 

Burma 

.. 

..Oi— 90thP. 

Centra 1 Provinces and Berar 

.. 5— 90th8 

Assam . . • • 

• • 

2i— 20ths. 

Jt was from the first 

reeogids(‘(l by those wdio 


shall be paid to the Governor- General In 
Gouncil by the local (iovcrniuenta inenlloned 
below .Jccorditig to the follow mg -'cale : — 


Name of Province. 

Oontribu- 
tioiib (In 
lakhs of 
rupees). 

Madras 

348 

Bombay 

08 

Bengal 

53 

United Provinces 

240 

Punjab 

175 

Burma 

04 

Central Provinces and Berar 

22 

Assam 

16 


From the fiimncial year 1922-23 onw.ardfl a 
total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such smaller 
sqm as may be determined by the Governor 


ties Jn praGne these were ?iot as marked ‘l'^ 
till V si'tmed. lor instanei although Bom buv only 
cojiti Ibiiti'd J{s. .'■|S lakhs a ,\ear, and Madras 
lls .GS, the I nstoibans oi the i‘ros Ineial finances 
aigneii tli.at Madras was inneb better oil than 
Boinbav'. The })oint put IxIok' the Statutory 
Commission in 19 19, and llaTealter pressed on the 
Government ol India was, that there could in* no 
inaee until these contributions were abolished 
altogether This view was ae<e]ded . and as 
soon as funds beennie jiv a liable tlie Government 
of India set about the work 3''irsf Bengal was 
I xi-nsed its lontributicm alfcogetliei. Then in the 
ilnaiifl.d year 192r»-20 snbbtantial remissions wn're 
tn.ade to .all the Provlnees in acfordanee with the 
piini jple outlined abov'e Asthey did not gieatl> 
lienefit Bomba V . and to a lesser extent Burma 
special contriliutions were mudi* to the luuds of 
those Bioviiiee-». Then in the year 192(5-27 
no deniandb were made on the Provineis under 
this head Tla* Government ol fralia utilised 
what it regal ded as Its permanent sui plus revenue 
hugely to redu«e fhi' eontributlons. 'rben it 
used Its aetual budget surplus in older to wipe 
out. the ba1am*e. True, no assuranee was given 
that this would be a peiirmiicnt arrangemeut 
vet loi all praetu'al purposes it meant that the 
J'rovineiai eontribntions as fixed under the 
scttlefnents ot J919 were wiped olf the slate 
and this vvaa confirmed in the Budget of 
1928-29. 
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Ilut this (lid not end tlu? di.scusaion ; indeed 
it was only the llrst idiasw*, A large issue 
reiuahm, and deapiti' tlie cxtinetion of the 
l*rov iiK'ial contributions the lliiances of aoine 
of the Provinces are in an unsat isiaetory state. 
Broadly the Issue may be put in tlds way. The 
Government oi India has taken the growing heads 
of revenue those wldch issuer Irom taxes on in- 
(•om<‘ ami customs. The J^rov lines an* left with 
resources which are either almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
exciwj where steps are being laken to reduce 
the eonsumi>tiou ot alcoholic liiiuor in re.sponse 
to the strong Indian sentimi'iit towards iirohi- 
bltion. At '■he same time the J*rovinces nre (on- 
tront(*(l witli the great growing aounes of exiiend- 
Itun*, like those on education and sanitation, 
wldcli bulk largely in Provincial imdgets The 
burden is h(‘avicsf in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Jkmgal The standaid 
ol )i\ lug is higli ; wages and costs arc a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces This 
means an expensive administration. (Mi the 
otiier hand the industrial iirogrcst, whidi induces 
this costlier a<lmlnistration iiouis all its taxable 
product into th'* (otfcis of the (*ovcinmi‘nt of 
India. Buies made to glvt* Bomiiav and Bengal 
some alum* in the Imomc Tax receipts have been 
inojieratlve in jiractlce Whilst thcieloie le- 
liel is lelt at tiie abolition of the Piovindal 
Contributions uikIct tin* s(*tth‘ment. it is 

felt that this do(*s not go tar enougii, and thme is 
still this pressun* lor sonu sliuie in the revemms 
from the taxes on income which, it is l)cli(ved, 
alone can pul the Industrial i'rov luces ou a 
satisfactoiv liasls I he <|ucstion vva** remitted, 
witli otliers, to tiu Pai'liam(*utar\ Coinmisslon 
whi(‘li under tin chairmauslilp of Hlr John 
Himon Is < barged with the (iutv ot inqiiinug 
Into the woikiiig ot tlu' Imiian constitution and 
making ]>io|M)sais lot th<* luture. In t02:H a 
tlnandal expert, Mr. Lev ton, was added to the 
Hcj-returiat I 01 this duty, because all tlie evi- 
dence went to show that the adjustment of these 
dilferenei's was an integral pait of the working 
ot tli(* eoiLStitutional myehiiu*. 

Railway Finance. — The yi'ar 1924-25 was 


marked by another step of great Importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
is explained in detail under the section i^Uways 
{q.v.) the Government of India Is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Hallways; it is the principal 
shareholder in other lines which arc leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances were 
mcorporat(*d in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conduct/cd 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by tlie needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in tlie report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which lecomraonded the entire 
separation of the Kailway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 
effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1924-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete sejiaration of finance; a 
d(*flnite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues ; and the 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Lf'gislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly, The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per rent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of th^ surplus profits 
further, if after the payment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
llailway Keserves exceed the sum of Ks. ,1 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Beveniies. The effects of this change 
aio expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usuf- 
ruct of tli(‘lr operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles. 


1 RECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1924 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who liavc studied the history of Indian flnrfnte 
vviii remember the general trend of the country’s 
i'alauce sheet. Ud to the outbreak tf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expeii- 
diturct all such surpluses, save when they 
wore in the nature of “ windfalls’* going to 
Hie avoidance of debt. Throughout the w.sr 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
'*ertain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
mencing in 1919 a lamentable change cam’e 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which co.st 
the exchequer directiv some 34 crores of rupees. 

was this all. Whilst tbi military resis- 
lince of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
eontemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to I 
meupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
‘''-rge part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
^nd to thrust on the Governmept of India a 


sene'* of co.oMy expeditions. When these were 
completed, mere remained the necessity of 
eslablishing u new Frontier system to take 
the place cf that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan. {a, i>. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive rodds. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated thi* financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Nor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war period of a relaxation of that close control 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
famine and plague. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Es. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 

Retrenchment and Taxation.~-Bowing to 
the insistent demand (or retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
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retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddee Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after Its chairman, the Iiichcape Committee, 
rt eat in 1933, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions in expenditure hi ch 
amounted In the aggregate to Ks. 18 
crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1933-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Bevenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Oovernment 
(imperial Eevenue and TSxpenditore before the 
Beforms) with the Eevisod Estimates for each 
year from 1914-15 to 1929-27. 


1914-16 .. 
1916-16 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . 

1920- 21 . 

1 921- 22 . . 

1922- 23 . 

192.1-24 . 

1 924-2.1 . 

192.6-26 .. 

1926-27 . 


In 

Revenue. I 


76.15.. sr> 

80.00. 9e 
98,5.3,10 

1.18,70,58 
1,30,40,66 
1,37,13,98 
1,35,33,32 
1,15,21,60 
1,21,41.29 
1,33,16,38 
1.38,03,93 
1,33 32, os; 
I .31J0,0(» 


Expen- 

diture. 

78,e3.U 

81,79.26 

87,31,37 

1.06.57.62 
1,33,13,73 
1,60,79,27 
,31,64,17 
1,42,86,52 
1,36,4 3,05 

1.30.77.63 
1,32,35,66 
1,30,01,80 
1.‘>R.7 4.00 


[)f Rujiees.l 

—2,67,79 
— I 78,30 
+11,21 73 
-1-12,13,06 
—6,73,06 
—23,66,29 
—26,00,85 
—27,05.02 
—15,01,76 
+ 2,30,00 
+5,68,26 
-f3, 31.18 
.2,96,00 


II THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


Two distinctive features marked th(‘ Bwluot 
for 1928-29, and they wore th(‘ close approxima- 
tion of estimates to actuals in tlie tinal ftgures, 
and the remarkable degree of stability esta- 
blished in what had for long been the rathei 
erratic course of Indian tiiiance. Th<‘ final 
accounts for the year 1926-27 slimved a surplus 
of Rs. 2,82 lakhs. TliC trade record for the 
year 1927-28 was on the whole a steady one, 
and marked by a stability in pnei's unknown 
since the outbreak of tiie War On the wdiolo. 
the Finance Member was inelnu'd to find 
evidence of a steady advance and to opine tliat 
the effects of the’ post -War trade (h'prrssloTi 
were being dissipated, Tiie (‘ustoms reveiiw* 
was up to expectations. The ta.x<‘s on income, 
which are a powerful factor hi Indian finance, 
were disappointing, largely IxM-anse tiie profits 
on the jute Industry were l)clow' the anticipated 
figure. On tiie otlicr liand, tin* contri- 
butions of the Railways to tlie g<*neral reveiiiie« 
on the scale explained earlier in this section w'eie 
bcttiCr, Indeed, wlien tlie balance sheet was 
struck it was found tiiat the variation in the 
Budget almost cxaidly balanced tiieiii''elv(*s at 
tlie figure of Rs 1,05 lakhs. 

Capital Account. —In other respects the 
financial po.sition disclosed in the Hudgot was 
eminently satisfactory. A factor which dificren- 
tiates the finances of the Oovernment of Imlla 
from moat other administrations is the gieat 
importance of the capital account. Tlie (iroverii- 
mottt of India has to finance the Railways and 
Irrigation Works, and to provide the loaii funds 
on behalf of tiie Provinces T^otliing could 
better iUustratc the growth ot the financial 
strength of India than tiie eoni\iarative ease 
with w'hich the Oovernment finances a capital 
programme of a magnitude whicii would luive 
been regarded as fantastic before tlu* War. 
These transactions are shown iu w'hnt are ealled 
the Ways and Means section of the Ihidget, and 
their range and importanee an* set out in the 


following statement : — 

((‘rores ot miH‘es ) 


Revised, Ihulget 

Luibilitiea. 

1927-28 

1 928-29 

Railway Capital Outlay 

. 30.9 

28 0 

Other capital outlay . . 

2 3 

4.4 

Provinaal Ooveraments’ 


transactions 

. 8.0 

7.0 

Discharge of debt (net) 

. 25 4 

19 1 

Hiscellaneous (net) . . 

. 3 0 



68.7 

58 3 


JicaoNt're''' 


Rupee l.oan (net) 

18 5 

32.0 

Sterling loan i^iK't) 

9.1 


Postal Cash I'eriitleates and 
Savings bank 

0 7 

6 6 

Othei untuuded debt 

4 9 

5 . 1 

Debt rMh'iiipt loll 

5 2 

5 0 

l)e])ieeiation and Ki'scive 

Funds 

5 8 

6 8 

Cain on revaluation of Sem- 
Tities in the Papei < urri'inv 
Resirve, ete (ml) 

7 1 


Heiluetion of (ash lialaiU'e 

ll 4 

2 2 


OS 7 5vR 3 


One or two iK>Ints lu this capital programme 
iiK'iit coiuiiieut or ex])lanat!on The lupee 
loan lor the year Yielded Ks 181 erores only, 
whilst the total amount of di'bi ledeemed was 
Rs 25.1 crores. 'I'iic V'mauce Merulier 
confessed tliat jH’rhaj's iu their anxiety to secure 
the iK‘si terms for the taxpa^ei, and hot to dis- 
turb tlio rather iilgh |»ric<* for Oovernment 
seciiritU‘s, the (»o\ennueiit iiad made tin* 0*rn»s 
ot the loan loss attractive than lhe\ should linve 
been. In eousecpieuec*, the r<*s(>urc«*s of the 
(toiernmeut had 1o lx* iiu reused bv a loan of 
£ 71 uiiUlons iu l.oiulon. whleh was promptly 
subserihed, and a good deal of it w^as attcrw'ards 
bought lank hv Imlian iniestors thnuigli the 
ordinal y o|X‘Nstlous of the market iiOoking 
ahead, flu* Pliiaiiee Member saw ins wuj to 
linaiue tlie caiiltal eoiumitmeuls loi the year 
1928-29 h\ a rujiee loas of Rs. 32 erores, of 
whicli not more tluin Rs 13. cron s w*oul<l he new 
luoiu'v "i’be Finance Member was theretore 
justified In finding souiee ot satisiaetioii in 
1 luiMiig fimiiieed a ca]iltal exts'iiditiire of the 
magnitude indieated in the Wa\s and Means 
stati'ineiit III a year ot rather ditlieult. monetary 
eomlitions Notliiiig eould ]x*rhapH lx*tter 
indicate the strengthening ot Imlian ereiiit than 
the piiee ot Indian Oo\eriiment securities ; the 
11giir(‘s are so illuHtrative that they an* given 
below' and they tend to jimtlfy tlie iTitielsm 
that for 6 relatively uudeveloiH*d eouwiry tlie 
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price of gilt-edg»‘(l ficcurities In India is ii 4111 ytliing too high r-*' 

Maukkt pjuce on. 



3 St 
Pel) 
lt)23. 

1st 

Feb. 

1924. 

iBt 

1-Vb. 

1925. 

1st 

Feb. 

1926. 

1st 

Feb. 

1927. 

1st 

Kel». 

1028. 


Jls. 

a. 

Bb. a. 

Its a. 

Its. a. 

Its. a. 

Its. a. 

5 per cent. Tax-tiee loan, 1045-55 . . 

hS 

4 

96 LO 

97 15 

100 12 

J07 5 

100 10 

3i iier coni Indbm C'overnwait ru|M*e loan.. 

. 57 

0 

66 0 

66 9 

70 8 

77 7 

75 15 

The following further iignres emu pare tlic 
prices ot India stock and otiu'r stock in 1/wdoii 
on certain dat(‘H. 'f'hcy show ('vcii more clearlv 
than they did last >edr tliat llie ciedit of tlie 

Government of India now stands considerably 
highei in the Iwidoii market in relation to the 
Biitish (lovcrnnieiit and other gilt-edged 
borrowers than it did in 1914 : — 




30th 

April 

1914. 

ill 

Isl 

Feb. 

1926. 

1st 

Feb. 

1927. 

31st 

Dec. 

1027. 

India 3 pi'r cent, loan . 



751 

60} 

58 

598 

621 

India SJ \)er cent, loan 



8.si 

70} 

68 

708 

721 

Local loans 3 ])<‘r cent stock . . 



87 

69i 

64} 

635 

65 

LoNDOuV t'orNTY ColM’TIi - 








31 jior cent, stock . 



97 

79^ 

73 

74i 

73i 

3 per cent, stock 



81 

68 > 

63 

64 

63| 


BudfSet for 1928''29- S\itti these prcli- 
luiiiiiry loiiuirks, we cau coiisidri’ tii(“ IJuilgct loi 
10*28-20, sayuig at oiic(* that it ^vas ol an iiii- 
lUToh* and convent lonal charHCt(‘r. 'J1 k‘ ureal 
(oustnictive Avojk was doiu* Jii the earhei >eara 
ot Sir Basil Biaclvi'tt’s I enure ol othce as Finante 
iMiDJHter. which w’us drawing t(» a close wdien 
tins statement was luesented ; the ’last Biulget 
was thereiore in tlw' nature ot a llnal cl(*aring up, 
leaving a taiily clean sheet tor his successor 
Tlie changes from normal antici])ated weie of a 
relativelv minor idiaractin. They arc >iiiu- 
marised below 

The aggregah' K'X'imc ot 102JJ-20 was put at 1 
BJ2 23 crorcH and the e\penditnii' at 1,21) «0 
awes. At this stage, Ihciidoic, we have a 
surplus of 2 , 0:1 lakhs The main vuriutions 
trom the revised estmiati* tor the current year 


may be MimmaTiHed as 

tollows: - 


(J.akhsof 

inpee 


Better. 

Woi 

< 'iistoms 

1,55 


Taxes on liicomt* 

.. J,;i5 


Salt 

. 25 


Opium (net) . 


25 

Railways 


88 

Pro V iiicial <*oiit ri but ions 

. 2,58 


Ri'vcnuc Reserve Fuml 


1,69 

Debt Her vices. . 

! . 67 


t ivjl Administration . 


ii 

Military Her vices 


18 

Gtlier heads . . 


:36 


6,40 a,7; 

. . 2,03 


Satisfaction. - Tin* country shared the 
satistaction of the Fiuanw* Depart^nent in this 
sati* went, when it reeftlled the extinction of the 
Jinaiiciul contiibutioiis troin the l^rovinces, the 
substantial reductions in railway fares and 
tieight'', and the saerilicc ol a ciore of revenue 
undci the iiohey of assi^ti^g the cotton textile 
induhtrv. One or two siieeial liabilities had 
howi'veV, to be provided for Post Office Cash 
1 ej*tilleates, on the lines ol the English War 
Havings (Vrtitlcates, wtjc introdpeed in India 
in 11)17 and have pioved very popular, the 
aggregate ainouiiting to Its. 41) crores. Follow- 
ing the geiK'ral ])racticr, the interest had been 
tn'atcd as a revenue chaige, but it is thought 
l»indeut to la> down that a spi'clal reserve must 
be created to metd this liabilltj. But it was 
d<*ride<l to treat the suiplus as a recunrent 
hahinci', and to utilise to make perwiMtent 
instead of teiniKirur.v the balance of the contri- 
butions from the Provinces Indd more or less In 
suspense, and tiiially to reiiiove these contri- 
butions, the sum in question being Es. 2,58 
lakhs. With this allocation wade, the Budget 
left u iiowiiinl surjihis of Rs. 5 lakhs. It was 
tlierefore a con veil tionai Budg(*t, and one of 
consolidation rather than the branching out 
into Ircbh fields of tinance. 


Reception of the Budget a iinaocial 
statement the Budget was generally approved, 
but when it was presented to the Logisfoture, It 
WHS received in a critical mood, from political 
rather than Iluaucial reasons. Certain token 
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cuts were carried, as an expression of disapproval 
of policy ; certain larjic redni'tlons were carrie<l, 
in the full Knowledjje that the Oovemof 
(iencral would rest on* Ihern, and therefore they 
could be indnl^^ed in with the knowledge that 
the admiiiiatratioii of the country would not he 
impain*d. The ino^it notoiioiis of these was the 
rej<‘ction of the demand for the exp(‘nditure of 
tlie Secretary of State for India, on the grouml 
that the otliee was utmi'Cessary in view ot the 
ap]K)hitineiit oi a High Conimlssioner. These 
were dealt with m a resolution from the (Sovern- 
inent ot India, which sets out tin* Imal result ol 
the discussion on tiic lludget. 


T ''7‘f wore made bv the 


to then) Dcmuiid. 

16. — Customs 

28. — Executive Council . ] 

38.— Army Department 
40.— Cent ml lloaid ot Hc\enue 
72.- Miscellaneous 
Ditto 
Ditto 

7i.— -North-West Froniter Prminee 
Ditto. ditto. 

82.-- Expenditure in England 
S< rTotai.v ot State for India 


Amount I its, 

1 

80.090* 

5,70,999* 

ii.40,000* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

• 13,44,099* 


General Statement of the Revenue and Eirpenditure. 


— 

Aeeoiints, 

1926-27. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1927-28. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

REVENUE— 




}*rineipal Heads of Revemie — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Customs , . 

47,38,10,721 

4 "<,63, 50, 000 

50.18,37,000 

Taxes on Incoin* 

15,64,96,338 

1 5,64,62,000 

3 6,99,58,000 

Salt 

6, 69, P 1,053 

6,7.5,42,000 

7,00,08,000 

Opium 

4,13,13,718 

3.80,22,000 

3,47,77,000 

Other Heads 

2,17,50,118 

2,27,64,000 

2.20.10,000 

Total PiiiNripAri Hpads 

76,23,52,008 

77,11,40,000 

79,85,90,000 

Railways • Net lleeeipts (as per Railwa\ 



lludget) 

34,07,08,387 

38,95,20,000 

38,50,00,000 

Irrigation* Net Keceipts 

10,25,.576 

10,47,000 

12,36,000 

Posts and Telegraphs : Net HeteipN 

70 C4,.i77 

51, 76, POP 

57 , 37,000 

Intel est Receijds . . 

4,08,59,285 

3,30,50,000 

2,91,97,000 

(hvil Administration 

86 05 079 

95,11,000 

1,01,32,000 

Currency and Mint 

4,17» .51,227 


Civil Works 

15,78,791 

2,72,97,000 

15,63,000 

2,48,81,000 

14,41,000 

Misi’cllaneous 

60,01,096 

46,49,000 

«1,82,000 

Military Receipts 

4,94,68,004 

1,48,84,000 

2,94,12,000 

Piovincial Contributions and miscel- 
laneoiiB adjustments between Cential 



and Provincial Governments . . 

5,17,75,461 

10,59,000 


Extraordinary Items 

60,10,258 

1^H4,79,000 

26,67,000 

Total Revenue 

1.31,69,09,799 

1,27,73,98,000 

1,29,64>76,000 

Deficit 



Total 

1.31,69,99,799 

1 , 27 , 73 . 1 ) 8,000 ' 
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Accounts, 

1020-27. 

1 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1027-28. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1928-29. 

EXPENDITURE— 


Rs. 

Rs.l 

Rs. 

Direct Demands on the Revenues 


4,10,0.1,100 

4,10,05,000 

4,24,84,000 

Salt and other Caxiital outlay charged 

io Revenue 

7,18,JiS5 

16,87,000 

6,41,000 

Railways : Interest and iVIiscellanooiis 

Charges (ns 




per Railway Budget) 

‘2i,or»,0.’-|,177 

32,50,62,000 

33,02,00,000 

Irrigation 


1.1,50,430 

92,000 

23,10,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 


/.5,H2,102 

81,67.000 

81,66,000 

Debt Services 


10,74,40,072 

15,57,83,000 

11,00,61,000 

Civil Administration . . 


1J,IS,4‘1,^<47 

11,28,16,000 

11,69,45,000 

Currency and Mint 


1 76,37,072 

91,40,000 

60,6.3,000 

Civil Works 


1,89,74, 160 

1,62,55,000 

1,73,31,000 

Miscellaneous 


3, 00, 1.5, 60 > 

3,91,74,000 

4,10,06,000 

Military Services 


fi0,0l,6J,SH‘> 

56,40,84,000 

58, 4,l2,OOo 

Miscellaneous adjustments between the 

Centinl and 




Provincial Governments 


4,.52,KOO 

1,47,000 


Extraordinary llem.s . . 


2,00,21,308 

]8,^ 7,000 

4, ’ 50 , 000 

Total Expenpztitrk Chauuki* to RKVKNf/r 
StTRPLUS 

Tot\l 

1,31,00,00,700 

*],27,73,08,O00j 

1,20,50.96,000 

5,06,000 

1,‘U,0),00,700 

1,27,73,80.000 

j, 20, 64, 715,000 


THE LAND 

The principie underlyluf? the Land Revenue 
ayetem in India has operated from time imme< 
morlaL It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
eepton may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation betweei> 
the Government and the cultivator. I'hc 
former gives protection and legal security. Tlu 
latter pays for it according to the value of bis 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue Is determined is 
“Settlement.** There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary . 
tinder the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual cuiti 
vator. Tlie Permanent Settlement was Intro 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at tlu 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect Intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landownor^ 
in Europe. The actual cullivatori became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latiei 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the State. This system has 
pr** vailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudb since 1S.50. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 

Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
meatv Is in operation. At intervals of thiity 
veers, more or less, the land In a given district 
aa subleeted to a thorough economic survey, on 
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the basis of the trigonometrical and topogia- 
pluc surveys carried out by the Survev Depart- 
ment of ibe Government of India. fCach 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of asseipsing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Seitloment Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
fo^ this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey's India 
(revised edition, 1911); — “lie has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing rights and 
responsibilities in the land. He ha^ a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Offlcer*s Proceedings, and to much greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements, 
Al! the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before tiiey become finally 
binding ; and his judicial decisions may ha 
reviewed by tbe Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the subject of 
future dispute, whether affecting tbe interests 
nt tbe Stats or of fhe people. Tbe Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
ion record that which exiEts ’* 
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The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasaat-holdlnge 
and landlord-holdings, or ftyotwarx and Zemin- 
dari tenures. Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense la that iu Eyot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue directs In Zemindari tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinds 
of Ryotwari holdings — those in which each 
Individual occupant holds directly from Gov- 
ernment, and those In which the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area. This latter 
system prevails iu the Korth. In Madias, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwaii tenure 
is on an individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre 
ment,** The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
spcuro for itself a fair share in an increment 
tiiat may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
tlie principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The incidence of the revenue charges varies 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
flass of tenure, and the character and ciicum- 
stancca of the holding. Under the permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathei 
l«‘8s tlian £3,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temimrary 
'Settlements, 50 percent, of the rental In the 
case of Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the Impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
3mt, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
lialf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
mri tracts it is impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Governmont*8 share. But one-fifth of the 
^^ross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were Invited in an influ- 
' ntially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
cross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations th*» Government of India 
< Lord Curzon being Vlcei^oy) issued a Resolu- 
Gnn in defence of their Land Revenue Policy 
In it was stated that under the existing 
I'ractice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
xact” and “the average rate is everywhere 


on the down grade.** This Resolution, 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
eniments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume 1 it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India. 
In a fuirles of propositions claimed to be es- 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted : — (11 In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation Is the key-note of the 
Qovemment*8 policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess ; 
(2)in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (31 in Ryotvmri tracts 
tht. policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 
over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and It cannot 
falrlv be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressivdy and gra- 
dually, and not per eaUum ; (5) greater elasti- 
city in revenue collection, suspensions and 
rcmiKBions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess 
uients in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the secohd of the live proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en* 
lianceraent of rent and eviction, and In 1900 
an Act M'as passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 

S assed at the instance of Lord Curzon, cm* 
odled the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such consiaerabls 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere In the Interests of the cultivating 
eJasses. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders. A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and It 
ha') been called for more than in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above)i 
“ so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, Impoverished, and oppressed,** 
Government and Cnltivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the interests 
of the latter. Its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
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tho aj^multural clasdea generally of tho elabo- tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
rate systems of Land Survey and Becords of granted after proper inquiry. 

Rights carried out and maintained by Qov* Land revenue Is domt a provincial head of 
ernment. In the Administration Report of revenue and is not 'shown In the Ali-India 
flombay for 1911-12, it Is stated: — “The accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
Survey Department has cost the State from million, as compared with £84 million said to 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the have boon raised annually by Aurungzebe 
outlay has been repaid over and over again, from a much smaller Empire. 

1 he extensions of cultivation which have oc- The literatuie on the subject is considerable, 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon The following should be consulted by readers 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable who require fuller information : — ** Land Reve- 
to the State no less than to the individual; iiue Policy of the Indian Government,*' 1902 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system (Superintendent of Government Printing) ; 
the State would have gained nothing, however Baden Powell's ** Land Systems of British 
much cultivation had extended throughout India**: Sir John Stracbey’s ** India, ilt 
the whole of 30 years* leases. ’* On the other Administration and Progress, 1911,** (Macmih 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryott Ian A Co.) ; M . Joseph Chailley*s *' Adminis- 
in reducing 8ctt>ement operations to a mini- tritive Problems of British India** (Mac- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- millan A Co., 1910), and the Annual Admlnls. 
tion of revenue the Government consistently tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- Government. 

EXCISE. 

The Excise revenue In British India is deriv- j the Administration began to he consolidated 
ed from the manufacture and sale of ill toxical* I the nuimTous native pot-stills scatten^d all 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It is i over the country under the crude arrangements 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tern- I then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in [ tral (fovomment enclo.sureH called Distil- 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. • leries, Unw enalding Government to perfect lU 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show ) control i).v narrowing the limits o[ su jxt vision ; 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri* I and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and I direct still-liead duty on every gallon issued 
was a source of revenue. • from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange* 

^ « ! menis it has also been possible to regulate 

The forms of intoxicating liquor cliieUy con- i and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
8umedarecountry8plrit;formcntedpalm juice; I its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
Iwer made from grain; country brands of rum, j leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
bran^, etc., locally maiiufactured malt beer and transport passes, establishment supervision, im* 
imported wine, beer and spirits, (country spirit is proved distribution and vend arrangements, 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras „ * „ ^ 

Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the Various Systems, 

total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- i Tho Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, elude all systems prior in order of development 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, } to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very i stated tho stages of development have been — 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy, j First; iarma of large tracts; Second: farms 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- | of smaller areas ; Third : farms of tlie coir.bin- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
System orin some cases a crude Farming System ■ places without any exclusive privilege over a 
and the first steps to bring these systems under i definite area; P’ourth : farms of similar right 
control were the limitation of the number of subject to control of means and times for dis- 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 1 ments have had to deal with the subject in 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at | diifenmt ways suited to local coiidiiions, and 
a special shop was annually granted. This of so the order of development from the lower 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled forms of systems to the lilgher has not been 
Government to impose haphazard taxation always everywhere identical in details. Yet 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of in its essence and main features the Excise 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to Administration in moat provinces of British 
graduate the taxation accurately on tlue still- India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
head duty principle nor to insist upon a atan- note lying in attemjits, where it has not been 
dard of purity or a fixed strengtli of liquor. po.ssil)le to work with the fixed duty system 
Moreover for political and other reasons tho in Its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
extent of control could not at first be complete, and fixed duty systems with tho oliject of secur- 
Therc were tribes of aborigines who regarded ing that every gallon of .spirit should bear a ccr- 
the privilege of making their own liquor in tain amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
their private homes as a long established rlglit has In its turn been superseded by either th<' 
and who believed that liquor poured as llba- Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
tions to their god should be such as had been system. The Free-supply system is one ot 
made by their own hands. The introduction free competition among the .licensed distil* 
of any system amengst those peoples had to lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as [ vend is separately disposed of. The District 



ulonopoly system on the other hand is one in 
virhich the combined monopoly of manufac* 
tare and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revemio in the mono|)oly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
rommitiee of l(W)5-0« resulted in numerous 
reforms in Eritisli India, one of them hoiiig 
tliat the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being surjerseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under wldch the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is diR])Oscd of 
by tender, the rate of still -lioiid duty and 
the supply price to he ciiargcd are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of, I’hb is the system that now 
prevails over the greater [)ortion of British India. 
The other significant rclorms liavo been the 
revision of tlic Provincial Excise Laws and 
llegulationa, and the conditions of niamifacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidaneo 
and control of bocal Advisory Committees 
and gradual oiihancoment of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Since ilie issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee IPOo-OO, no loss than 2LL0(ld square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out-still to the dlstiUiiig syshuii. In 1U05-06 

per cent, of the total excise area and 28 i>er 
ceiii. of tlip population of that urea were served 
by out-stills, the proportions in 1012-lJi were 
only 15 and 8 per cent, respccthely. 

Excise has now been made over entireh to 
the Provincial GoveruinentH, and ilie duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing iljese rates is the higheHt duty 
couipatlhlo witli tlic iireveiitioii of illicit dis- 
tillation. In tlie IBonibay Presidency tlu* issue ol 
spirit to all country spirit sliops has been rationed 
outlie basisoi consumption lor tlie year 192U-21 . 
From that, consumption reduced toT»rooi gallons 
10 per cent, is deducted in the case ol shops in 
P>onibay City and 5 per eent. elsewliere and tlie 
ration is then fixed for eaeh shoji according 
to the- issues in the corresponding month ot 
1 920-21 . This is the moat important step t aken 
by the new (lovernment to lediieu consumption. 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency liavebeeii 
placed entirely andm* Goveniincnt management, 

1 bus partially superseding tlic Contract Distilliiig 
system. 

Sap of tue date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink eitlicr Iresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended t o draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
tlic sale of shop licenses Is the sole lonii ot 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc. llie manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostly in the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian eonsump- 
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tion. The uuilorm fee of 8 annas j»er gallon Is 
levied all over India at the time of issue. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g^.e.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It ia 
drunk 111 big cowiisas a substitute for (Icrinan 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed In India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated lem.i,Ic hemp plant 
cliaras, or the resinous matter wiiieh forms an 
active drug when collcotcd separately ; and 
bhang, or tlie dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether irile or fcniaic cultivated or uncultb 
vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction. Tlie sale ot charae 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
t xcept biuUh from the l.st April 1922. 

Opium. — Opium is coiibumed in all provin* 
oes III India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; hut in some nlaccs, cliicfly 
on hocial and eereiuoiiiul occasion's, it is drunk 
dissolved 111 water Opium smoking also prevails 
in the City of Bombay and other iaige towns. 
Tlie geneial practice is to sell opium from the 
Govern men t Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the piililic 18 sold by annual auction to one 
01 several sanctioned shO])s. Fuitlier legisla- 
tion against opium smoking m chibs and dens is 
now under conternfilation. 

The n venue fiom opium is deiived mainly 
I ruin export*, of vvliat is lalbsl ]no\islon opium 
to loitimi iMHinliies and Iroin tlie sile to i’ro 
vineial i.ovi'innn nt - ot opium lor internal 

eonsuinplion in Indi.i '^I'be eiitue (|UJintit> is 
now «\])oited iindd the s\ stein ol ilm-et sales 
to Foieign and ( olmiial gov i |nnn nt", tlie system 
ol auetion sales in ( .deuttn to tr.nleiM ftir export 
to toieign ismntru-s linviiu: been stoppeil with 
eiteit troin 7th Apiil, lUJii In no ease me 
exports ]»ermil ted without an import rertiticale 
by the (ioveimnent oi the eonntiy ot import as 
presiribed bs’ Uie l.t agile ot Nations 

it has been lieeuled to reduce the total of the 
opium expoided since tlie ealeiidar year 192(1 by 
U) per tent. annuall> in eaeh sulisequent year 
until exports ale totally extinguished at the 
end ot lUJV'}. 

Extise opium is sold to ITov ineial ((overmnonts 
formteniai eoDsuinption hi Indiaata lixed price 
based ou th(‘ cost, ol production, Idiis opium 
Is letailed to lieeiisid xemlors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial (loveriimcnts and var>ing trom 
Province to J’rovince. 

The estimated opium revenue in 1928 29 is 
Us. 3,47,77,000. 
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Cwitows, 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Oovernment from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
weito abollslied and the salt duty evinsolidatcd 
and raised. There are tour great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kobat Mines in tlie Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Kajputana, salt brine 
c indenscd on the boraers of the lesser Jlann of 
Outch; and sea salt factories iii Bombay, Madras 
and at the month of the Indus. 

The Salt Bange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 260 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. 'J'be liajputaua supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat. In ihe llann 
of Catch the brine is also evaporated by solai 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Bhraiigadhru State in 
1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
tnroughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresli water 
from the Gauges and the Brahmaputra into 


the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
dca-salt dilQcult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one lialf of the indigcuoua salt ia 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems. 
In the Punjab and Kajputana tbe salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Depart ment, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Loral Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
I salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
, guese territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
I frontiers of W'hich patrol lines are established to 
I prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1003 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-ft 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reduced to 
Its. 2 ; in 1905 to lU. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs, 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1923 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Ks. 2-8. In 1924 it 
' w.is reduced to Kc. l-4'O, The estimated salt 
1 revenue in 1928-29 is Ra. 7,00,08,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have \aii('d fiom tune to 
time according to the financial condition ol 
tbe country. Before the Mutiny tliey were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed tiicy wcie raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they i^cre 
reduced to five per cent ., but the opinions ol 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mill«, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
I'tie continued fall in exchange compelled tie' 
Government of India to look for fresli sources of 
revenue and in 1894 flve*pcr cent, duties weic re- 
imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stnugency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the lantt, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
l^ncashirc were satisfied by a general duty of 
8^ percent, on all woven goods — an iin'poit 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
produced in the country. The pioducts of the 
naud-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
sot out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the sliver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce million annually. 


The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1910-17 in order to pnividc ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial dlstur- 



, ad valorem since 1 894 was raised to 7} per cent. 


ad valorem t except in the case of sugar ; as India 
IS the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the Imiiort duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
pt‘r cent. 'J'hero was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yarns of all 
kinds are free of duty w'hile a duty at the rate 
of 3^ per cent, is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whi’ther imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills. The Budget lift the position as 
It stood. The Govcnimcnt of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 6 per cent, 
without any corresiionding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by tlic Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
5onie up for discussion alter the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed a'i 
Rc. 1-8-0 iHjrlOOlbs. ; in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 iier cent. ; manufactured 
Jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
Imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4*0 per bale of 
400 lbs. in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 3^ per cent, to 7J per cent, 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3| per cent. This change was 
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expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibiy 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Bfl. 32,87,29,000. 

The Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7^ to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^^ per cent, 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties W(‘re further 
lucreased in the Budget of 1922-2.') . Tlie Govern- 
ment proposals in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They w(‘re to raise 
the general Customs duty from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3^ per cent, to 
7i per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 2.5 
percent., a duty of 5 per cent, on Imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2^ per cent, to lU per cent, 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxmy from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent. In the 
fourse of the passage of the Btidgot through 
the Legislatures the coltou excise duty was 
letaincd at 3^ per cent., the duty on macliinery 
was letaincd at 2 J per cent, aud t lie duty on cot- 
ton piece-goods at 1 1 per cent, i he other increases 
being accepted. In 1025 the Ootton ICxelse duties 
were finally abolished. Full detail with re- 
gard to the customs duty aic set out in the 
section on Indian Custoins Tariff {q. ».). The 
••stimated revenue from the customs in 192S-29 
is Its. 50,18,37,000. 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen tor tins duty, before tlie 
introduction of the Imperial ('iistorns Serviei* In 


) 906. Since tliat date, of the five CoUcctorshipg 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Hangoon, and Karachi) three are ordluaxlly 
reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( i. e., ** Co- 
venanted Civilians**). The other two are 
reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
Service. 

Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
Service are recruited In two ways: (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service— 3 vacan- 
cies, and (b) by the Secretary of State— 19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
by promotion from the subordinate (in the Go- 
vernment sense of the word) service. The **8ub- 
ordinate** staff is recruited entirely la India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in 
India in I860, in order to meet the financial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many 
changes have from time to time been made iu 
the system, and the present schedule was con- 
solidated in the \ct of 1886. This Imposed a 
tax on all iueomes derived from sources other 
than agiiculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 mutes and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies iu the rupee, or about 
6 id. In the pound ; on incomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
or about 5d. in the pound. In March 1903 
the miniinuin taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1 ,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 

Since then the process has been almost con II 
mious and in every financial difficulty the autho 
ritles turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
In the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 
fixed os follows : — 


5. 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. 

In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 
every undivided Hindu family; — 

(1) When the total Income is lt*RS than Rs. 2,000. . 

(2) When the total income is lla. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Its. 6,000 Five pies in tlie rupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Its. 10,000 Six pies in tho rupee, 

(4) When the total income is its. 10,000 onipwards, but 

is less than Its. 20,000 Nine pies in the rupee. 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 30,000 One anna in the rupee, 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,00(' One anna and three pies in tho 

rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards ..One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 

In the case of every cocr pzny, and every registered firm whatever 
its total income • •• •• .. .One anna and six pies in the 

rupee. 


Rate. 

Nil. 
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BATES OF SUPER-TAX. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income: — Rate. 

(1 ) In the case of every company One auna in Lhe rupee. 

(2) (a) In the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupees of 

tlio exc^css Nil, 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 

rupees of such excess .. ,, .. . .One anna in the rupee. 

(6'i In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess One anna in the rupee • 

(f) In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm 
and every Hindu undivided family — 

0) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand rupees 

ox suon excess One and a half aucs in the 

rupee. 

(n) for every tupce of the next fifty thousand nippos of 

such excess Two annas in the rupee. 

(iff) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Two and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Three annas in the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .. .. Three and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(vi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess .• Four annas in the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Four and a half annas in the 

rupee. 

(viii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five annas in the rupee. 

(tjj) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 

such excess Five and a half annas in the 

rupiH'. 

(/) for every rupee of the remainder «f the excess . .Six annas in the rupee. 

The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
•appointed by the Hovernor-Oeueral m Council. The rest oi the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince arc subordinate* to lilm and th»'y are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Council," but the (ioveriior-General in Council exercises this control tlirough tile local Government. 
The estimated yield of Income-tax m 1928-29 is Rs l0,H0,r>H,000. 

THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Govern- 
ment of India during 1925-26 consisted 
of Rs. 20,59,729 of half rupees and 
Rs. 10,12,75(1 ot quarter iiipees coined from 
Silver obtained from melting uncurrent 
coins. 

HISTORY OF 


Nickel and Bronze Coinage.— The coinage 
during 1925-26 consisted of single piece*, 
two- anna pieces and 34,090,544 nickel one-anna 
pM'CeS. Bronze coinage eon# isted of 90,059,40i) 
lialf pice and pies pieces of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 6,52,970. 

THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1893, and Act VIII of J893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1S79, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of tue Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced bv Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these 
rupees proceeded tlirough the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees : but In ttie following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it w’as begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Currency 


Reserve. In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
rupees in the year endinez the 31st March 1910 
including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
luterestfrom which was added to the fund. In 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that ot the 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold l^an- 
'iard Reserve, It was ordered in 1907 that oily 
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oae-half of the coinage profits nhouid be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used lor 
capital expenditure on railways. The Gold 
Standard Eeaerve was called into action before 
the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a miUion sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. Daring April to 
August, farther sterling biUs were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage profits to railway construction 
until the sterling assets of the Gold Standard 
Eeserve amounted to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in August 1914 the Iteservc 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for 
sterling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell £1,000,000 of Bills weekly. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohuTB before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92 

A Royal proclamation v^as issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. H stated : — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purjiose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part ot the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint sliall comply with all directions 
ho may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expimditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to bo made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or othei- 
wise and (h) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, i870, so that they shall lie 
examined separately troin the coins coined in 
ISiigland or ai any other branch of the Mint, ami 
(r) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
lor the purpose of carrying on t>he buslnesh ol 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and then duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordiuice with 
the piovisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1S7(). Ponding the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in Indi^ gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,199,793 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value ol Rs. 3,16,45,545, 
Wore struck at the Bombay Mint. 'I’hc actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties 
in supplying the necessary staff. 

Tlie Indian Currency Act of 1927 establKhed 
•I new ratio of the rupee to gold, ft estahlihhed 
tills ratio at one shilling and sixpence by (‘iiact- 
mg tliat Goveniment would pin chase gold at a 
pihe of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola ol ilne gol«J in tlie lorm ot bars 
toutainlng not less tlian forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Gov«*nimeiil. 
sterling, for iimnedlatc delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the iionnal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
late of one Bhllllng and ft^el)ence forty-nine 



:-fourths was notified as Government's 
rate for sterilng to meet these obligations. 

t^ reoeij^ large consignments of 
made special arrangO’^ 
tiDf gold by the ohlorm# 
01 the year 19;^20 


. le Bomba; 
lor the 
i|md at 


y Depaitih^tAlihs capable of refinltig 
amount of 6;0O(^nces of raw gold. The 
^ r turned out f^hc tolaa«of defined 

.9fi0-21. , * 


Tholfelght and finegeee of the silver coins 
are 


4 

PINE 

grains. 

Alloy 

grains. 

Total 

grains. 

Rupee 

165 

15 

180 

Tfalf-rupee 

82* 

7* 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece .. .* 

41* 

3* 

45 

Eighth of a rupee Or 




2-anDa piece 

. 20f 

22* 


One rupee 165 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling ^ 80 A grains of tine silver. 

One rup(*e = shillings 2 *0439. 

Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was uitroducod Into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XV IT of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XX ri of 1844. 

Tlie weight of the copper coins struck under 
Aet XXllI of 1870 remained the name as it was 
m 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pico or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or (piarti r-anua 100 

Half-pice or oue-eighth of an anna . . 60 

l*ie being one-third of a piee or one- 
tw'elfth of an anna .. .. .. 33| 

'rile w'eight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follow^s : — 

Standaid Diameter 
weight in in milli- 
gram'* troy. metres. 

Pice 75 25-4 

ilalf-piee . . . . 37* 21 '15 

Pio 25 17 -45 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 aKo provides for the coinage 
of a nickel com. It was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should theiieeforth be coined at 
the Mint and Issue. 'I'he notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coiu being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 milliinoties. The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 hut after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. I'he two-anua 
nickel coin w'as introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-aunaaud eight- anna nickel coias in 1919. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from oirculatiou. 
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The Currency System. 


Thu working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a Krge amount of publio 
attention since 1898, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-tecbnical lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD, 


"Ij Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a olroulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon . But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines In the 
(Jnited States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
ocmtinuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
Of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government. The Govern- 
ment of liidia has to meet every year in London 
a substAHtial sum in the form of payment of 
tntereatofktlie debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large paymentforstores required for State enter - 1 
prises. As the i^ipee fell in Its gold value the 
,|iumber of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
tnents rose. The total reached a pitch which 
ilieriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that It might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which nhouid be avoided 
ifposslble. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Uerschell, whose report Is 
commonly called the Herschell Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was Intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fotirpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-opeu the Mints to the free ooinape of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange v^liie of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
nence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should he made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India! that the- Indian mints should he 
thrown to the u nrestrlcted coinage of gold ; 

so that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
oltculateside by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standaid 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
oouditioii which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
r^te.Qf exchange to .risaahoveone shilling and 
tour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India, But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, It was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to f all . To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, hut should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be <!ailed the 


STANDARD. 

Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the^rost 

I halfpenny, and they were sold to the pubfic at 
I one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so ns 
, to be freely available when required for the 
^ support of exchange. 

' 4 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 

I India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
' portion of them was put in practice. The ofll- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
I pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
I wore declared unlimited legal tender In India. 

I But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
I came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
I currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
j Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practicrs 
I gave rise to conditions which were never eontem- 
j plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govem- 
I ment of India, which at the time amounted to 



The Chamberlain Committee. 


Mtiout seventeeji mUlioofl dterliug a year. Tirebe ^ 
ate met by tbe sale ol what are oaUed Council 
Bills* That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
actins on behalf of the Government of India 
Bold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
Bngland in London. These Bills when presented 
in India were cashed at tbe Government Trea- 
suries. Kow if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limit at the price of one 
shillingf ourpence one-eighth — that is to say gold 
import point. The elfect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in Jiondon and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Neverthelesb 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
fluanced in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills. Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay I’resi- 
doncy, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance.— This system worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a ditTereiit form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 
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coining of rupees in India and the amount In the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was In 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not lit a 
liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for tbe realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
m times ol emergency. It had been assumed 
that In times of weakness It would be suAplent 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Omncil 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he Would 
finance himself by drawin^on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But It was apparent 
that tbe stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold* 
The Government of India refused and exohane^ 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds . Ultimately the authorities had to 0ve 
way. It was decided to sell in India a eerwin 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence t wenty-niuetbiirtyBeoondB, teprsse^^ 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent cdalvl. 
export of gold . These were met in Li:>ndon |iM ||fl 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. J|||H 
to the extent of between eight and nine 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. 1 bus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted pl 
I silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov* 

I ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
' exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Oounoil 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sate of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
eils) at gold export point in India. But It 
was not tbe system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there wan no gold mint and 
I only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
< of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard.** 


in. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open ininta ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
a» lorcing rupees into circulation in excess of the 
requirements of the country. But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and f ourpenny rupee. But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against tbe administrative measures 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at tbe investment of the Gold 
^tundard Reserve in securities instead of koep- 
Jog it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government 
of the difficulty of financing Its railway exmndl- 
tiire ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
J nrreney Reserve from India to London ; at the 
i^oldlng of a portion of the Odd Btandm Re- 


serve In silver in order to facilitate the coining 
ol rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
BUIS at rates which prevented the free flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees Into 
circulation in quantities in extiess of the require- 
ments ol tbe country. The cnmulative 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India's resources, kg^- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done. It was contended, on the obUer 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was sannaarised 
in a series of articles in The rimer, and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through | branch oi the Gold Standard Beserve should be 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big abolished ; that Beverse Councils should be sold 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs, i on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- ' made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of Indian representatives out of three on the 
England. The Government could no longtr FinanceCommitteeofthe India Office. The Com- 
atford to stand aloof and yet another Cunency mittee dealt inconclusively with the accumula- 
(committee was appointed under the chairman- tlon of e'coessive balances in Loudon, the general 
ship of Mr, Austen Chamberlain. This is known tenor ot their recommendations being “not 
as the Chamberlain Committee. guilty, but do not do It again.“ They gave a 

I passing commendation to the idea of a State 
New Measures* — The conclusions of this i Bank. Sir James Bogbic, the only Indian 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; minute of dissent, in which ho urged that the 
that it was not to the advantage of India to eu- true line of advance was to discourage the exton- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; sion of the token currency by providing further 
that the internal currency should be supported i tacilitics for the distribution of gold when in- 
by a thoroughly adequate reset vc of gold and i creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
.sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the i iug the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half ] convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY 

The report was in thehandsof the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps wore taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The earl} 
effects of the war were precisely those anticlfiat- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling reinittaneo 
which was mot by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a not sum of Rs. 8 
crorea was taken away. Tlicre was some lack 
of confloenco in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Ra. 10 croros 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold . 
But these wore transient features and did nut. 
demand a moratorium ; conlldonoe was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currenc y. 
They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India* caused by the demand foi 
Indian produce for ibe United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the piice of silver. 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
mexita in India on belialf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000, This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and sliver 
nor by credits in India. It could oe financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterlingsecurities in the United Kingdom , 
ohiefiy Treasury BUIS, and the issue of coined 


AND THE WAR. 


rupees But simultaneously there was a reduce- 
I lion 111 the output of the silver mines of the 
I world coineidiiig with an increased demand 
1 lor the metal. The price of silver m 1915 
, was 27i ppuno per standard ounce. In May 
1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence. 1'he main difh- 
' eullioH in India were not therefore the preven- 
tion of tlie rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
piovide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emergeii- 
ciea were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles ot 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate tor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
'^ilver might be purchased at a price which wo«ild 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
loDowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
lourpence;— 

Miuinnim Rate 

Duteollutrodnctlon. 

I Transfers. _ 

3rd January 1917 1 41 

28th August 1917 . 1 5 

I2th April 1918 .. 16 

I3th May 1919 1 8 

I2th August 1919 . 1 10 

1 5th September 1919 2 0 

22nd November 1919 . . 2 2 

12th December 1019 . 2 4 
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Purchase of Silver.—Silver for oolulag was purchased in large quantities, the following 
table showing the amount acquired by the Government ot India in the last five years : — 


— 


From United States 
Dollar Eeserve 
(equivalent in 
Standard Ounces). 

1915-16 

8,036,000 


1916-17 

124,535,000 

— 

1917-18 

70,923,000 

— 

1918-19 

106,410,000 

! 152,518,000 

1919-20 (to 30tb November 1919) 

14,108,000 

60,876,000 

Total 

324,612,000 

213,393,000 


The total amount is thus 53H,005»000 standard ounces. 

Gold and silver were taken under control and measures taken to prevent export and melting 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
small Notes of one and two and a halt rupees were specially prepared to economise the use of 
sdver rupees. The nature ot thib expansion is shown below : — 


Lakhs of llupees. 



Date. 

Gross 

Note 

Composition of Koserve. 

Per- 
centage of 
Total 
Metallic 



Circular 

tion. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Seciiiitles. 

Total. 

Eeserve 
to gross 
Note 
Circnla. 
tion. 

Slat March 

1914 

66,12 

20,53 

31,59 

14,00 

60,12 

78*9 


1915 

61,63 

22,34 

15,29 

14,00 

61,63 

77*3 


1916 

67,73 

23,57 

24,16 

20,OU 

67,73 

70-5 

•3 

1917 

86,38 

Iw 22 

18,67 

48,49 

86.38 

43-9 

9f 

1918 

99.79 

10,79 

27,52 

61,48 

99.79 

38'4 


1919 

163.46 

87,39 

17,49 * 

98,58 ' 

153,46 

36*8 

30tb November 1919 . . 

179,67 

4^44 

32,70 , 

1 

99,53 

179,67 

44*6 


I he facilities for the encashment of Notes were 
reduced. In those ways the Government were 
able to maintain the broad convertibHlty of the 
Vote issue and finance the essential trades and 1 

V. THE 1919 

The effect of these measures however was to 
i^'ttison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
t'j 1916, the main object of which was to stabi- 
the rupee at one and fooipeace. The war 
^<'lng over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


expenditure for the Imperial Government. It 
otten meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
those measures earned the country through the 
war. 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-establish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 
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The 1919 Commikee. 


t ctO Tho reduction of the fluene^B or weight of 
the rupee, the Issue of 2 or S-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(itt) The maintenance of the ooovertibillt> 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect )^he Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming lnconvertl> 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(tv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit. 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to Suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a groat and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(ri) The development of Indian industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

ivii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges is an Inci* 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(piii) To postpone fixing a stabl c rate of ex- 
change would be open to seiious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control, > 

(m) The balance of advantage is decidedly ' 
On the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(«) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Bs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11-30,015 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
Internal circulation. 

<xi) If sU verriaesfor morethan a brief period 
aoove Uie parity of 2 b. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (h) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a 

(xfi) Council BraftB are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for I 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 1 
There Is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all ' 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 1 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand lor them exists, 
there is no objection to bis doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Counoil Drafts should be sold as now by open 
t3nd6r at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
Bcerllhg cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary : out wnen sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, It will remain 
uullorm. 


The Government of India should beauthorisea 
to announce, without prevtous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Beverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange wei^ness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nited 
Kingdom. 

(iXsHi) The Import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control.^ 

(aiv) '^be statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Beserve should 
^ 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

"^As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date,, 
The balance of the invested portion above thesa 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling in vestments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Beserve should be revalued at 28. to 
the rupee. The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford asuitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in alimited number of years. 

(xp) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
) of export bills of exchange. 

I Minority Report. — The main object of the 
' Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
j vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inierior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends tt was imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss. Por reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : ail other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous : an Important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay , appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following coursef* 

(а) The money standard In India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(б) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing sliver rupees of 165 grains of 
, fine silver at present In circulation to oontinue 
' full legal tender. 
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(fi) Ab long M the price ot ellTer In New York 
Is over 92 cents, Government should not manu- 
taoture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

if) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Oovemment should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
iiudget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under eeparate^todings the amount of Council 
BUIS drawn for Hhme Charaes^fOr Oapitsl Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. OounoU Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(A) ” Beverse *' drafts on London to be sold, / 
only at Is. 8 29-82d. The proceeds of **Eeverse*' 
dralts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below Is. 4 3«32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING BUPEE. ^ 


Thef uudameotalrooommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
oud value, one and fourpence : all oilier recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But It is very 
important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
whioh confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite easy tofix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and If the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
new ratio should he one at which the 0 o vernment 
conld reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing stiver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them In nxing the new ratio at two shil lings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted. — The Currency Coro 
mlttee*8 Report was signed in December 1919 ; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Report 
aod notifying that Uie necessary official action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for tbe sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main Issue, 
the ohangiug of the official monetary standard 
trom fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may he summarised in a sen- 
tpnee. A policy whioh was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
iluctuations In tbe exchanges of any solvent 
(*oiintry and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion-r-Tbis result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features at the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
l^iUs at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rtoing above the official standard 
and the sale of Inverse Counolis in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
UiovT the offioial standard. Now wfaea the 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Report and the taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges.a8 measured In dottaiB, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in thesituation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee's Report was Issued 
The Indian exchanges were two Bhillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
OounoUs. to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 

Effect of the Rise.— *The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Cunency Committee’s Report ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates Imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is tbe 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not tbe wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples whioh were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 faffed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on tbe export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Orders had been placed lor machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion nf 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. ^ 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by tbe action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak expe^ 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, fu which textiles filled an important place. 
Afterwards other forces Intervened whteh aeeen* 
tuated the difficulties ot tne situation, T^re 
was a severe commercial orlsls in Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
the largest buy 3r of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to ro-seli in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay wore ' 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters wore disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance l 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa* 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure. — Government sfcrug* 
gled long against these condilions in the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
Bterliug-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
dthe rate for Be verse Councils to two shillings 
tonpence half penny. They sold two millions ot 
lieverse Councils a week, then live millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million. But their 
policy only aggravated the situation. In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artilicial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
li(|uidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between thoKeverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations. 
Tlie Exchange Banks set aside all their uvallabh* 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at suhstautlal 
profits. Considerable groups of .speculator!, 
pooled their resources and tollowed the same j 
course. In this way the weekly biddings foi ' 
the million of Eeverse Councils varied from a ' 
hundred and 20 millloDS to a hundred and thirty i 
millions and the money market was completely , 
disorganised. Tlie biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse (kmn- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation hut without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold. — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end ot J une, wlien the Govern- 
liient announced that instead of trying tostaliilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Keverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-aterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpeneo nineteen- thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The hiddlng.s 
for B^versc Councils continued on a very big 
Bcal«i and the market rate for exchange was 
alwasrs twopence or threepence below the Eeverse 
Ooutioil rate. This practice continued until the i 
end of September. when it was officially declared 


Exchange, 

m&t Reverse Councils would be stopped alto* 
gethcr. Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and Hixpenco and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate ; it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures. — Apart from the effort 
to stabilise oxciiange, which had such untortunate 
[ rc.sults, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects. During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee. This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionlsiB. 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; duo notice of this intention was given 
to holders of soveroigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
, ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
I limited number was tendered, although there 
I was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
I to take advantage of the premium. Then 
i raeaHiircB were adopted to give greater elasticity 
I to the M ote issue. Under the old law the Invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
I the law or by Ordinance. An Act was i^assed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Curreney 
' lleserve at fifty per cent, of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being limited to Its. 20 crores 
m Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities ol not more tlian twelve mouths’ cur- 
rency. The invested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the dc^preciation, as also would be 
the lnf.ereHt on the Gold Standard Beserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to issue Rs. 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
eominercial bills, 'riiese measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant souteiiee in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on tlie course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse infiiionce. Here 
wo have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy att«>mpted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
I of exchange by the introduction of the new 
I ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
i weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such a^ the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange. If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade ; 
the official policy exaggerated and intciiAified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themsAlves loaded up witli imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
oint reached. Immense losses were incurred 
y all importers. The Government sold £65 
millions of lie verse Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stahiiise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — ^that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down In 
London and in bringing them back to India — 
was Its. 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting tiic T>remiiim on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in tha absence of any demand for 
(Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces In Mesopotamia — 
Ibis expenditure being made in India and set off 
by payments In London. Tlie only advancages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 
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These unfortunate exiieriments induecnl a 
period of great caution in di'nling with Indian 
currency. The currency (juacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignuranee, went out of 
the field, and the wholesoiuo )KJliey ol leaving 
liiXi‘hange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed. Left aloiio Exchange esffabli&hcd itself 
round about the old ratio ol fifteen to one, 
that- is one shilling and tourpeiici* to Gie rupee. 
Meantime great Improveiiientb were made in 
the organisation ol Indian credit. The three 
Presidency Banks wt^re meiged in the Im- 
perial Buiik of India, a State Bunk 111 all but 
jianie, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
hraiicheH in the first five yea is ol its existence 
'I'he Bank mobilised and streiigtlieiied and 
widened Indian credit. M’he metallic hacking 
ol the Paper ('urroncy was streiigt belied and 
the fiduciary iKirtion ol the Beserve brought 
within negligible propoitions. (iieuter elahti- 
eily was established in the oiirreney by the 
power to issue emergency currency up to Re 
12 crores against comiiiereial paper endors- 
ed by the Imperial Bankw'heii there Is a tlght- 
nrss of money, and the yiraetice of also issu- 
ing emergency ciirreiicv against sterling in 
Ihiglaiul. The Government ol India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are tavourabli*, instead 
ol relying entirely on the sales ol Gouneil Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exehangt 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
sfieiigfh, above the one ami lourpeiiny figure. 
Towards the close of 1024 it gradually ro.se to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there. 

At this figure Exchange was innhitaiiied by 
bovernment, tiiough the. state of trade might 
have led to a lilgtier figure. Bui as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
nn the statute book, tbe demand for an authorita- 
1 1 ee inquiry to fix the ratio of 1 he rupee t o gold or 
‘'terling was insistent, and i» GonimitU'e was 
•ippolnted in tlie autumn of 102.5. Of this 
t'ommander Hilton Vouiig was ehuirinan, with 
hif Henry Htrakosch as tlie chief gold expert, 
'ihe personmd of the Committee was stiong- 
h criticised in India, on tlie ground that 
Gic Indian mombershlp was inadequate, and 
tiiut the individuals selected were uot autho- 
utative; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly Iiostilc to the wliolo body. Never 
thclcKH tiic Committee arriveil in India 
111 November 1923 and took evidence in 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. It sailed for 
England in Ei^bruary .1020, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
Iht, 1026 

Tiic niuin rccouiniciidatious of this Commis- 
sion art' Kumnii'iriscd in Hit' actiiul it'port in tiio 
Itdlowmg t(‘iins, anti they arc textually repro- 
tiut'cd iuordi rthat they muv be above quotion: — 

( 1 ) The oidinury imdium of circulation 
shoultl it'iiiain tlio currenev ntitc and tht* silver 
rup«'t' and the stability ol tlu' curicuey in it*rms 
t)f gold should b(' siTun tl by making tlie ciir- 
rency din'rtiv convcitible into gold, but gold 
•should not cin'ulatt* as» mout'y. 

in) The ncct'ssity t>l unity’ i>f ixillcy in tlm 
cuiititd t»l cuirt'iiey .ind cicdit tor the athleve- 
j incut ol nuuietaiy stalnlitv invnlvt's the o.sta- 
I blishim’iit oi a i entral Banking systtuu. 

(in) Tho ('('idral Banking iunctions should 
he entrusted to a new’ organisation, rt'fcrrcd to , 
I as tht Jteserve Bank. 

(/»') Detailed recuinnn'iidat ions .'lie made os 
to the (oiistUution and tuiietiuiis anti eapacitios 
of tilt} Bank. 

(r) Tilt* oiitliiKN of a ])n>posed eharter arc 
rccomim'iuh tl tt» give i Ib'ct to the rt eomiiicii- 
dations wiueh eoneein the Ib'st'rvt' Bank. 

(Cl) Subjeet to the paymeiit of limited 
tlivideritls ami tin* builtiiiig up of suitable 
reserve fumls, tlie balanet' ot tlie, profits of Wie 
Heseive Bank should lio paid over to the 
Govei nnienl. 

(cii) The Bank should l»e gm'ii the solo 
right ot iiott* is^u^' toi a penod ot (say) 2.3 years. 
Not lat-t'r than five y»‘ars from the date' of the 
charttr bei-oiniiig o]»eiative, Govt'rnmcnt notes 
should et'ase to be legal tender except at Govem- 
incut Treasuries. 

(ciii) Tht' notes (»f the Bank .should be full 
legal tender, ami should be giiarant-t'cd by 
Gt>vcrum''nt. Tin* fonn and material of the 
note shoultl bo subjt'ct to the approval of the 
Govcruor-Gt'tieral in C-ouucll. A suggestion is 
made as to the 'orm of the note. 
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(ia;) An obligation should be imposed by 
Statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates dotermiuod with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but In quan- 
titic's of not less than 400 finf ounces, no limi- 
tation being imposed to the purpose for 
which the gold is requin'd. 

(ar) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold by the Hank should be so framed 
as to free it In normal eireumstanccs from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
]>oses. The mctiiod by which this may be 
securod is suggested. 

(3 0 The legal tt'uder quality of the sovereign 
and the half-so\ erelgn should be removed. 

{jh) (hnj'rnmcnt should offer “on tap” 
savings eertiftcates 3<*deeinal>le in .‘1 or 5 years 
in legal ti'iider money 01 gold at tlie option 
of th<* holdiT. 

ixnk) The jiapor currency should cease to 
lie conv<*rtibl(‘ by law into silv<‘r coin. It 
slioiild, however, be tlic duty of the Hank to 
maintain the fiee interehaugeability of the 
different foims of legal tender currency, and 
of the Government to supply coin to th(‘ Hank 
on demand. 

(j’lc) One-inp(»e notes should be rc-lntio- 
dneed and should Ik* full legal t(*n(lcr. 

(rr) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
sliOuld Ik* legally eonveitible into legal tendei 
money, i.r , into nolcs of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at Iho option of the euirency 
authoiity. 

No thange should be made In the 
.legal tender eharaetei ol tbe sil\er rupee. 

• i’ (jcri) The Paper Ciineney and Gold Staiul- 
/ajd Ih'seives should be amalgamated, and the 
jiroiKirtlons and eompo'^ition of llu* combined 
llcserve should be fixed by statute. 

{ncviix) The proportional reserve sysb^m 
should be adopted. (JoM and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent, of the 
lieserve, subject to a possible temj)orary reduc- 
tion, with the consent of Government, on 
payment of a tax. 'riie currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent. The gold holding should he 
raised to 20 jrer cent, of the Preserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per ernt. within ten y<‘ai&. 
During this period no favourairlo opportunity 
of fortifying the gold holding in the Keserve 
should be allowed to escape. Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should Ik} held in 
India. 

(Tix) Th(* silver holding In the Keserve 
hhonld he very substantially ieduu*d during 
a transitional ix’tiod of ten years. 

(xx) The l)alanee of tin* Keserve should bo 
h(‘ld in self -liquidating trade* bills and Govern- 
ment of India securities. The “ (Tcated ” 
securities should be replaced by marketable 
securities within ten years. 

(iivri) A figure of Ks. 50 erores lias been 
fixed as the liability in resjx'ct ot tbe contraeti- 
billty ol the lupte (iieiilation. Ih'commenda- 
tious are made to secure that an umount equal 
to one-fifth of the face value of any Increase 
or decrease In the number of silver ruiiees in 
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issue shall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or bo borne by the Government 
revenues. 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Hank shouhi be kept wholly distinct from its 
Hanking Department. 

(xxin) The Reserve Bank should bo entriist- 
e<l with all the remittance operations of the 
(irovemmeiit. The Secretary of State should 
fmnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements. The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working. 

(xxiv) During the* transition p(‘rlod the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made. A trial should be made 
ot the system of purchase by public tender in 
India. 

(xrv) The cash balances of the Government 
(ineliiding any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), us well as the banking n*servcs in India 
ot all banks operating in India, should bo 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
S(*ct.lon 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly. 

(xrn) The tran.sfer of Res(‘rve ass(‘ts should 
take place not latei tlrnn 1st January 1029, 
and the Hank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into opi ration not later than 
1st January 1931. 

Uxvu) During the transition period the 
eniiency authoiity (i.e , the Government until 
the transfer ot Reserve assets and the liaiik 
thereafter) should be under nn obligation to 
buy g^)ld and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should be embodied in statu- 
tory foim, of which tbe outline is suggested. 

{xxvii}) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of is, M, 

ixxix) The stamp duty on hills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished. Hill forms, 
in the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices. 

(jcxx) Measur(‘B should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India. 

ixxxi) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data. 

'k Minute of Dissent* — Wliilst all the mcm* 
hers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
tlieir number, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of tliis Minute 8ir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspcmdcnce between 
the Gov(*riimcnt of India and the India Office 
on ciirrcney policy to a detailed analysis. The 
eonclusioiis to which he came were that through- 
out the Goveriimeni of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, wlu) had in view 
something which was often called the Gold 
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jSxchftnge Standard, but which was In efToci 
7)0 standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the Importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to tills condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Eeserve Bank, 
Sir Piirshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
Si heme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
i)e8t Immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India. 
The chief point of diffcreuce with hla colleagues 
was however the latio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rujice to gold. 
Sir Pursliotamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold. At that time tile Go\ eminent was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restor(‘ the long current legal standaid of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was laisod to one and sixpt'nce gold hy 
Apiil 102 r>. He declined therefore to attach 
any Importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, lu' combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjiisb'd 
theinsi'lves in a preponderant degree to one 
sliilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommendc d that the rupee should be stabili- 
sed at tlie rate which was oiirrent for neaily 
twenty years, namely one and tourpenee 
Ills conclusions were sumiuaiised In the foll- 
owing terms , — 

“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
♦hla Bepoit as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted lor the 
Indian Currency .System. 1 am convinced that 
if th<* absolute necessity of the tree inllow of 
gold, which I have empliasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold ]>uliion 
standaid pioposed w'lli be the correct one, 
and the likeliliood of its bieakiiig down under 
the strain of any eonvulsioiia in the future 
will be us remote us it can reasoiialdy ix*. But 
1 have very gravr* apprrdiensions that If the 
iKommendatioii ot my eolh'ugues to stabilise 
the rupee at lif. (W. is acetpled and acted upon, 
India will 1m* taeed during th(* next few yeais 
with a disturbance in htr" economic oigani^^a- 
tion, the magnitude of wdiieli is diflfleiUt to 
< dimat«‘, but the eonseipienees of which inav 
not only hamper lier economic develujmient 
l)nl may even prove disa,stroub Such a dls- 
tuibance and its conHequenees my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day. But the* poasibilUy of 
tlnir occurring cannot be ignored, until 
'Uljimtment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become iiiiattracti\ e and less leiiiuncratlve 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a palnltil jiroceRs of adjustnumt, un- 
uutiiral, unwarranted and avoidaide— -an adjust- 1 
*nent which will he nmeh to their cost, and 
aifeet not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence 
^nd should Nature have in store tor India a 
‘oupU* of lean years alter the lour good harvests 
that we liave had, dtiriug the ]x*riod of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. 6d,, the stops that 
♦ lie* Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confldenee of licr 
people In the currency system recommended.** 

A Survey. — The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not howevot convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals emhodli‘d 
therein. Thf*se ran ]»e appreciated only if they 
are examined in cUtsc relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various t)hases since 1890. This 
was done in an article contributed to Thfi 
Banh-n* Maqnzme hy Sir Stanley Hood, which 
was recognised to he a fair presentation of the 
IKisltion. The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out In the introductory seetloii, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full lM*arlngc 
of the measures proposed hy the Commission 
are to be appreciated. Aft;er deserlhing thto 
standard In lorce Sir Stanley Heed asked : 

What was the standard thus established ^ 
It Is generally di'scribed In London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard. Thai status was never 
clalmt*d for it hy its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abrahams, who d<>sciilw*d it 
as a “ limping standard.” The Royal Com- 
mission declares that “in truth in so far as it 
amount(‘d to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard ot sterling excliange.” Ijater, 
tliey show that ” tlie automatic working of the 
exchange standard Is thus not adequately 
pro%1ded for in India, and never has been 
The lundamental basis of such a standaid is 
piovision for the ex])anslou and contraction 
of the volume of currency ... .Under the 
Indian system, contraction is not, and iw'vtT 
has been, automatic ” 

TIowever, the standard limped along until 
the thiid year of the wmr. The exchange 
value of the nipee was stable ; prices odjust<‘d 
themselves to the latio ; Indian trade and 
industry developed. From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
ipsulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1025 at £17,962,460. But it 
had three great disadvantages : it did not 
inspire public confidence ; it placed the Indian 
t*arr(‘ncy at the mercy of the silver market 
wldch w'as on oceabiun deliberately cornered 
against it , and it iett the control of curroiicy 
l)y the Government divorced from the control 
oi Cl edit by the Ihcbideney Banks, afterwrards 
amaigamat<*d in the Iiupcplal Bank of India. 
On tills the Commission make a v<‘ry sugges- 
tive iMunment : ” whi‘u allowance has been made 
for all misuuderstandmgs and misapprehen- 
sions, the fact remains ttiai a lar^o measure 
of distrust in the present system Is justified by 
its Impertectious.” 

There is, 1 think, an Inadecpiate appreciation 
of the inftueiiee on tt)e Indian currency and 
excliauge ot tiie war, and tht* action taken there- 
after. The ttist break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilUng and tourpenee did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was r(‘Vi'alt‘d. Faced by the 
unprec<*clei)ted use In the pricje of silver the 
Goveriinieut of India had either to raise the 
price of CouncU Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note TsHiie. Wisely, it 
took the fonner alternative ; the pil<» of Council 
Brafts follovred the price of silver. The eflect 
of this wonkl have been transitory, hut for 
the attempt In 1020, on the advice of the Hablng- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillim^s gold when all 
gold juices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the (lovernment 
had followed silver down, as it follow<‘d silver 
uj), tlieio is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have rc'tnrnod to its “ jicrraaneut** ratio 
with no more dlstiirbaiu'c than was inevitable 
under war conditions. IloweviU, this was not 
done. The vain etfort to stabilise the new 
ratio was abandoned in Sejdomber, 1020. 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
Ih'tlon. Left free from a<lmlnisti{itiA*ft adlon, 
tlio ruj)eo f{‘U below one shilling and threcj)ence 
sterling and one shilling gold ii» 1021. Since 
under the Intimuicc of gotul iiarvt‘sts, it has 
climbed upwards, and has h(*cn in the neighlionv- 
hood of ruic Hhilling and sixpence gold tor the 
past tuThe months. Ihit it is not always 
realised In Ijondon that under these vicissitudes 
tlie Indian standard has l(‘gally perished. In 
the words of the r(‘port, “ TIk' stability of 
the gold value of the rujiee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a jioHey of the 
(lovernment, and at present that j)oliey can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Covornment. It has to he imjilicd from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those a<’ts aie subject to uo statu- 
tfiry regulation or control.’* 

The r('.sj)onsibility remitted to the Commls- 
alon was not thoretore th»* iiwre stabilisation of 
the nipc'c, but the establishment of a standard 
wfiicb would command leasoncd contidcnc** 
In India, to link the rap(‘e to tliat standard, 
and to provide for its statutoiy control, automa 
tic working and stability; to bilng the eontiol 
of eurren(‘y and t»f credit under a singk' autlu)* 
lity and to fiee the Indian enrreiiey and ex- 
change system from the <loininane(‘ of the silver 
market. In short, it was 1(» establish the lule 
of law in j>lac<‘ of th<> iira(‘tj(c of adml?dstrativ(‘ 
(llseietlon. 

Scheme for a Gold Currency.— *Tn the 

course of their inquiries in India the Commis- 
ston had jdaeed before (hem a sclu'tiu* for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullitm 
gtandaid, and its early eonveision into the gold 
fitandard supportt'd by the gold eurr(*neY wdueh 
a large body of Indian ojdnion has inslslentlv^ 
d<‘maiKled. Tlie scheme was iH*e.seii(<-d by tlie 
officials of the Finance l>e])ai*tmeiif, but it is 
known to lie the work of tin* I'MnamT Mioiibei, 
Sir llasil lUaekett, wh<»He work in India is of 
th(‘ greatest value. 

The essential f('atur<‘s of this Scheme weie 
the undeibaklng of a statutory ohiigation by 
(lovemment to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 07 .. bars ; as soon as sijiheient gold was 
available to put a gohl coin in tiicnlatioii ; 
after a period tentatively fixed at five to 

undertake to give gold <‘oiu in exchange for 
notes and rujwes, and alter a further jjeriod, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
silver rupee legal tender only for sums up to ' 
a small njfed amount. The sehemc involved the ' 


I disposal of 200 crorcs of silver rupees, or 687 
I million fine ounces, in ten years ; the acquisition 
III all of £103 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of iredits in l/)iulon or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds ciores 
of rupees jmu nmium during the flr.st five years 
and the! caller from two-tliirds of a crorc to 
3 *12 erore. 

This sehemi* is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and ri'jccted on 
grounds whiih arc couvlnclng. The main 
groniids for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the goI<l demand 
are nne<*italn, and the absorption by India of 
this £102 millions of gold, In addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc,, 
w'ould p<>wi‘rfnlly react on tlie sujiplles of credit, 
the rates of interest, and gold price's, throughout 
the woild The reaction on tlu* silver market 
, from the dethronement oi th(' TUjiee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver hulltou would 
!)(* evcii mote marked, with severely prejudicial 
r'lTccts on the silver hoarils of the pi'ople of India 
and the. exchangt's with Clilna, where India 
still <loes a large business. Moreover, tlie 
eapaelty to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost is placed by the India Office at 
Us. 3 ci’oies a year. 

The evidtiiee of the Idghest fliianclal aiithori- 
ti("- in Iiombm and N('W' York establislK'd lieyond 
d<»ubt, that it is not In the interests of India 
to jneelpitfite any currency reform that would 
violently distiub the gold anil silver markets, 
however desirable, that ri'lonn might hi' in 
its* It. Also, that whilst Jiondon, working in 
close haiinony wdth New Voik, would strain 
eveiy neive to supply India with the funds 
she might require foi her own development, 
it could Ihardly be exjK'eted to providi' credits 
lor a selieme which would ujiset the gold and 
silver marki'ts. Jhit whilst on these grounds 
the roiiiniission were not able to (‘ndoise Sir 
basil blackett’s seheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly intlaeneed by it in their 
own recommendations. The ultimate evolution 
of a jHiUey which promises a cure for India’s 
euio ncy bills i.s therefore In large ini'asuri' due 
to the courage and resolution willi which the 
Finance Authorities iu tliat country faced tlicm. 

A Gold Bullion Standard. — 1Ti«‘ currency 
system K'eomniended by tlie ('ommisslon is a 
golil bullion standard. They propose that an 
obUgation shall be imiioseil by statute on the 
cuireney autliority to buy and st*ll gold without 
limit at rates determined witli reieienci* to a 
lived gold jKirity of th(‘ rujs'e, but in quantltii's 
I ot not U'SH than tOO tlm* ounc«'s, no limitation 
biiug imjiosed as t.o the purpose for which the 
gold IS required. Tlie essi'ueo of tiiis projKisal 
'is “that the ordinary m<*dlum of circulation in 
India sliould ri'inain us at jirestmt the euiTcney 
noti' and tin* silver i njiee, and that the stability 
ot the currency iu terms of gold sliould be secured 
by making tlie currency directly convertible 
into gold tor all purposes, but that gold sliould 
not eireiilatc as money. It must not elreulatc 
at first, and it. need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any idea of a sterilug 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, thi' Com- 
mission wero powerfully inllui'nwd by tw'o 
factors —the uecessity for safeguarding the. 
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Indian system from the priee of silver rising 
above Hit) meeting point of the' iiiiH'e and tlw' 
desirability of establishing confldeiiec liy giving 
tile country not only a real, liut oonspieuously 
visible link between the currency and gold^ 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
seheino in its bioad outliiK's should command 
tlie unhesitating support not only of India, 
init of all intcri'sted in Indian tiade. India 
will have nothing to do with any exehangj* 
standard ; its cxptTif'iiee has het'ii too painful 
Proposals to tliat end would lie rejeet(‘d i>y tin' 
legislature and prolong the curreuey controvi'r- 
sies it is dt'sired to close. 'Pile gold iuilliou 
standard satlsties all the eountry’s real neetis 
True, it will not. give It the gold mint and tin* 
gold curre-ney whleh liave long Iw'en demaiuh'd. 
It Involve.s the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentlnn'iital in1lu(*u('e attaches 
Ihit whilst it does not do tlu'st' tilings, it kei'ps 
the door open. No-one eoutencis that a gold 
standard and a gold curnMieyaic immi'dlatelv 
practlcaiile. Tlie mo.st ra])id juogress thei(‘to 
is embodied hi Sir llasil Itlaekett's ficheine. 
whieh is lull of uneertainties and risks, lint 
nhen llie gold lesi'rves are slrengthened to the 
leqiusili' point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, througii her legislatme, 
where a gold eiirrtuey is worth the expense. 

Wc must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion staiulaid imposes on the 
euiieucy authority hi India ; indeed the (\)m- 
misslon do not attcmiit to biuke it. “ The 
obligation is to convert the euireney, not meiely 
into foieign exchange, but into iiutallic gold, 
and it is an oldigation tliat is not, as foimerly, 
conditional and eircuinseiilH d, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. . . .it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an etieetive gold htandard : and we 
have satistled our, selves that the present lesoiir- 
ce.s in the iorm of reserves at tlio disfaisal of the 
Government ot India are odi'iiuato to enable 
the curiency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, withtlu* measuies ol fortltleatioii, 
and at tla* time, wldcii we speehy.” It is iniiior- 
t.int, tlieretoie, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure theri'aiu'nt. 

. 'the reservi's hehl for the jiuviKise of main- 
tJiinng the valut* of the token eiiueney are tvo- 
iold— the Pajier Curreuey Ihxuve and the Hold 
t^tandard Koserve, Their const itiit ion on April 
:K), 11)20 (the date taken by the CoiimiiSbiou). 
Was as follows : — 


I’apei Currency Roteive 

IN. Croies. 


Silver coin 

.. 77-0 

Silver bullion 

.. 7*7 

(jold coin and bullion 

22 3 

R upee seourlties 

. 57*1 

Stei ling seem ities 

.. 21*0 


185 1 


(The gold ox)in and bullion and the st<‘rliiig 
Pf'cmities are converted at the legal llctloii 
t itlo of two shillings per rupee). 
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The Hold Standard Reserve amounts at 
firemuit to £40,000,000 Invested in British 
I’reasury Bills and other sterling securities* 

Tn theory the two reserves fulfil entirely 
dllferent t unctions. The Paper Currency 

Reserve is the backing for tlio Note Issue. The 
Hold Standard Rpsorve, accumulated from the 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee, Jn pr.^ice their 
action is doseJy IiiH'rlockod, and the first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tanee from India is Hie gold hi the jiaper currency 
reserve. This irivisibh* line of demarcation 
will dlsajipi'ar if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted, 'rhe C-oimnisslon are justified in 
reeonmuudinc that the two shall he amalgama- 
ted. Their further proposals are tliat the 
pioportions and composition of the combined 
Jleserve should be fixi-d l^y statute ; tliat gold 
and gold s(‘<*niitlcs should form not less than 
40 per cent, oi the wliolc, with .^>0 to 00 per cent, 
as tlie ideal ; and that tlu* holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 pi'i* cent., should he 
raiseil to 20 per cent, as soon as possible, and 
I to 25 ]>er cent, in tt'ii years. (Jencrally, they 
are of o]>inum tliat during this period no favour- 
' abii* opjioitunity of fortifying the gold bolding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape. 

Th(‘ pioposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wusc; an aiguable 
cas(‘ cxmld l>e made out lor the thesis tluit the 
ciurency dlflieultles of India have arisen in 
the main fiom the decision of I/ird Curzon's 
tJoNi rnuK'iit not to invest the oliielal acceptance 
of the Fowler Report wltli legislative authority. 
’J’lie stri'iigtiienlng of th»‘ gohl resem's Is in 
eiitiii' iHcord with Judiari nei'ds. 

The Ratio. — ^Tlie majority of the Commis- 
I Sion, Sir 1*111 ^hotamdas 'I'liakordas being tbo 
only dissentient, reeomuiend tiiat Hio rupee 
1 be htabilised in relation to gold at a rate corres- 
I ponding to an exchange rate of one shilliug and 
sixpence to tlie rupee. Round this point con- 
I troveisy in Jiidia will lie eo n cent rail 'd ; it is 
woitli wliile to relri'hli our memories of the 
' history ol Hie ratio. The Fow’ler Conmiltteo 
leeommeiided that the luiiee should bo perma- 
nently stabilised at one sliillliig and fouri>enoc ; 
the Seciitarv of State for India aeeepted their 
reeoraraeuilaUoiis without qualiticatiou, Tho 
rupi'c w^as suhstantially steady at this jioiiit 
until Augu.st, 1U17. 

One priiieiple advanei'd in Bir Dadiba DalaVs 
' propiietie iniuority report iu Ibli), that tho 
legal standard of moiiry payments should be, 
and usually is, regardi-d as less ojicn to repeal 
or modifleatioii than any other legislative Act, 
will e^imniaiid geneial aeeeptauee. But. when 
Bii Dadilia wTut on to suggest that the Uovern- 
nieiit oi India might have avoided this mea- 
suii‘ by largin' borrowings in India and eiu'our- 
agliig invL'stnK'nt abioad lie was on ground 
wiiere no one in touch with Indian eonditioiLS 
can follow him. lii the (ircumstanees of tho 
day the Goverimient liiul no alti'rnative to 
raising the rate of exeli.inge save in dt'claring 
the rupee ineonveiilble, which during the war 
woidd have Ix'cn disastrous. I must niteratc 
the belief that the leal mischief was done not 
when the rate ot exchange was raisi'd to meet 
the rise in silvi'r, but when it was not lowered 
as silver fell ; tlie attempt to stabilise tite rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and iiittlctod a terrible 
blow on trade *, after it was abandoned in Sep- 
tember, 1W20, the rupee fell b<*low one shilling 
and threepence sterlintt and one shilling gold. 
Thereafter, under the influence of a succession 
of abundant barvests, it recovered. In 1023, 
it was one shilling and fourpenci* sh'rllng ; 
in October, 1024, on<' and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold. With the rise in the 
pound to goUl parity, the rupee I'eached one 
and sixpenc*' gold in June, 102r>, and has re- 
mained ther(’. 

It is not, 1 think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt stabilis** the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not hecn iiiarlt* in 1020, or if advantage 
had been taken of its n'tnrn to one and four, 
the jK'rnianent standard might lui\e been re- 
e«tabliHhed without undue distnrhntu‘e. Sir 
Piuvshotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
of dissent that “ the lixecuUve had made np 
their minda to w’ork up a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the (|uestion 
Indeed, tlH*y have presented to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having hesitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even whilt* wo were in hesblon, 
1 cannot ecmeeivc of any parallel to sueh a 
procedure in any country.” 

It is to my mind a great mistortnne that the 
opportunity of restoilng tlie peiinaiumt ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered. 
Not bocanac* tlun'c is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but Itecause iheie is a sanetity in the 
legal standard of money payments. It this 
had been done the ('ornmissioirs scheme would 
have received practically unanimous support 
In India; as ills a violent eontrov(‘rs> will rage 
round tins secondary Issue, ol»seuring the great 
merit otthe Coinmissioirh basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold staiidani, statutory in its com- 
position and aiitomatie in action, with the 
ooaleseenee ot the curien<'y and credit uutiiori- 
ties. However, ue have to deal vith taels 
as we find them.* The majority of the Commis- 
sion basotheir recommendatwui tm the “ convic- 
tion, wliieh has been formed and cumulatively 
reinforced during the pr(»gies‘, of our inquiry, 
that at the present ( \ehang<* late of about one 
shilling ttinl sixpence, ])rje<‘s in Jinlia ha^<* al- 
ready attained a substantial ineasuie ot adjust- 
ment witli those in the Moild at large, and, 
as a corollary, that any change in the raU‘ would 
moan a difficult pinlod of reacljnstmeiit, involv- 
ing widespread ({onoinic disturbance, which it 
is most desirable in thi' inteiests (d tin* people 
to avoid, and wlindi would in ilu* end be lollowed 
by no eountcrvaillng advantage.” Sii J^ui- 
shutamdas Tliakordas, in a ek>sely-i«‘a.soncd 
minute ot dissent, supported by a wealtli ot 
ffgun^s, avers — and to my mind with conrlu.slve 
for<‘e tliat the adjustments are tar fiom eompkte, 
and cannot bo eoinpleted In regaul to wages 
without (hsa-trouH labour disputes, both sides 
admit that their eonelusions aio weakened by 
the unreliability of the Indian in(h*x figiiies. 

The truth, T suggest, lies between these two 
contentions. There have been very substantial 
adjustments to one shilling and sixpenc4' ; no 
yaflo could be operathe for over a year without 
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inducing this result. But it Is clear that the 
adjustments, especially in regard to wages In 
Western India, are not complete. In the matter 
of the Indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — sevimty jmu* cent, of the whole fiopiilation 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. The 
ratio tliert fore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
cxiM'dleney. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor la the 
economic consi'qiuuico of a return to one shilling 
and fourpeiice. There is no half-way house; 
the late must be either tho dr facto one of one 
and sixpence, or tho old permanent ratio of one 
and toiirpeiuv. Tho change would be imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or imuiths, but of 
hours or minuti's. Th(‘re would bt^ an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half piiir cent,, 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that pnjpoitlou ; there would be convulsive, 
ilist nrbaiicc of the foreign trade ; there would be 
violent spi'culation. f omit all cnleulatiou of tho 
effef*t of tlx' lowi'r rate on the ffiian<x)S of the 
Goveinmmit of India, hei'ause this is an influence 
which has been ov'cr-valued in the past ; it is 
inllnitesiinal in C(»mparlson with tlie iudiistriai 
and coinmeieiai interests involved. Nf>-one 
who renlis(‘s the sonsitivenests of the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
eoTitein plate thes<' \iolent disturbances without a 
feeling akm to dismay The balance ot advan- 
tage ln‘s with staiJlisntion at one and six ; 
the coiitro%j'rsy which must ensue is part of the 
pii((‘ to Ik‘ paid for tlie nc'gleet to re-establish 
the yiermanent ratio wlxm it was practicable. 

The Currency Authority ~A featnro 
in the Indian l UTieni'y system little appreciated 
in Great Britain Is the predominance ot the 
Government. 1’he Commission lay special stress 
on the disabilities this entails. ” India is yier- 
liaps the only country, among tho great trading 
eoiintr!(‘s of the world, in which the (4overnment 
exercise.H direct control o'ver currency in geneial 
and over the note issue in particular. Tho hank- 
ing and ciiiTency reserves of tlie rountry are thus 
s<‘parat(‘d. . . Tlie Government controls the 
eurriuiey. The oi edit sit nation is controlled, as 
lai us it iH controll(‘d at all, by the Imperial 
Bank ” 

A volume might l»e written on this subject 
and on the controversy, the pri'judu’o, and |K)h- 
tical harm which it involved. However, there 
is no useful purpt)se to bo served by raking 
amongst these ashes, though the curious will 
And mneh huid tor thought in the historio>al 
letiospeet, drawn entirely from official sources, 
wliich forms tlio first part of Sir Punishotamdas 
Tliakordas’s minute of dissent. Tlio Commission 
protjose to estatilish harmony betwetm these 
hitherto diverse int-erests — tliough there has 
tieen a close working arrangement between the 
Government and the imperial Bank of recent 
years, and the Uovenunent has developed the 
note issue witii skill and enterpriso — iiy the 
t‘rttal>liHijnieiit of a new Itescrve Bank. A 
di'taiicd scheme for the ixinatitutlon and work- 
ing of the Rank, imdcrstiKid to be the handi- 
work of Sir Henry Btrakosch, is embodkd in the 
Report. The Reserve Bank, with a capital of 
five ('lores of rupees, is to iiave the sole right 
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of the Kot<e Issue ; the responsibility for main- 
tuinliiR the stabiUty of the currency ; the cus- 
tody of the cash balances of the Government and 
the duty of carrying through Ite remittances ; 
it IS to act generally as a bank of the banks, and 
its principal function will be to re-dlscount 
bankable bills held by the commercial iianks. 
hubject to the payment of limited dividends 
and the building up of suitable reserve funds, 
the balance of the profits is to be paid over to 
tilt* Governmc‘xit In return for making over 
till' note issue and the reserves, the Goveinmcnt 
is to nominate the managing-governor and de- 
puty managing-governor, and tliree members of 
the Hoard — five members from a Hoard ot 
fourteen. In order to free the Hank from poli- 
tical presHun*, the Commission think It desirable 
to provide that no person shall he apfiolnted 
I'rebid(*nt or Vice-Vresldent ot a Local Board, 
or shall be uoniinu1/<‘d as a member of the Cen- 
iial Board, if he is a mcmbei ot any of the legis- 
latures. 

'Phe main piinelplo uiulerlvlng this recom- 
mendation is not open to question. Jt is of para- 
mount imjKirtanee to remo\e the Indian cui- 
reiicy system from olficial management and to 
link the control of cmrency with the control ol 
(redit. This coniioti's the tstablishmcrit of a 
Central Hank. Hut it is not the complete cssen- 
tial ; tar from it. 

India is somi’tlmea sixiken of as the sink for the 
precious metals. So long as she chielly absohed 
silver the West looked on with benevolent 
approval; now she is turning to gold the atti- 
tude is different, ludiun capital is sometimes 
(li'scribcd as inadequate and timid. Hut ciitics 
do not icalise that the liaiiking oiganisatiun of 
the country is so liopelessly inadequate that 
lumdrods of millions ot people hav(' no secure 
lefuge tor their store of value other than gold and 
silver bullion in their own ixissession. The 
Lxdiangc Hank cling to the si'aiKirta, The 
mUigcnous banks follow their example. The 
Imperial Hank is the only oiganisatiou which can 
‘iirry leliable cicdit faciIitU's into tin* mofussil. 
The old l^residency Hanks were* lamentably slow 
ill excreislng this ri'sixinslbility. The pace has 
l>een quickened, and as the piice of the fr(*e use 
of the Government balauc<*s the Jmpciial Hank 
^^as called upon to open a hundred new branches, 
T lie total number ot its branelu s is yet only a 
hanilr(*d and sixty-four, and it wa* stated liy a 
iompi>t(‘iit banking authority in evideiici* 
lxfoi(‘ the Commission that India needed at 1« ast 
lb e tliousand. 

Tills cxttuifaion of banking facilities is of traiis- 
CMiiiental inii>ortaneo. In an address to the 
I nlverslty of Hidhi last year Sir Habil Blackett 
J onimitti'd himself to a lemarkable statement: 
‘‘ To some it may sound fantastk. In mow of this 
mstorlc liabJt— reliance on external capital— to 
lalk of India's not supplying the whom of her 
o''n caiiital requiiements but also becomiug a 
hnder of capital for the development of other 
<euntries. Yet, 1 believe lixmly that, given the 
cebsary development of banking and credit 
j'tnhtieH and goodwill ipid readiness to profit 
bj tlie counsel and absistance of Euroixjan biisi- 

Jmiia will be doing both these things, India 
'vould seem by nature to bo destined to be 

'I editor country, it only her people will it so," 
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Hut Indian rcfiouri'cs will not be mobilised 
without the veliement development of branch 
banks. 

As matters stand this work can only hb done 
by the Imperial Bank, and though it is moving 
It is with d(*Bpt»ratu slowness. There are one or 
two features common to most of the hundri'd 
new branches jt has ofiened. They attract 
deposits; they facilitati* the Investment habit; 
but they do not pay. To many who are in close 
touch with Indian eonditlons it seems that any 
measure which would wi*aken the capacity of the 
Imperial Hank to pioseciitc this uuremunera- 
tlve, but imperatively necessary, work by the 
diversion of tlie Government balances to the 
Indian Heserve Hank, or the division of these 
balanecs between the two banks, w^oiild be a 
r«*trogradc measure. TIkm c are other considera- 
tlonb. The amount of re-dlseounting to be done 
in India is not large, as the Excliangc Banks, 
which finance the export trade, re-diseoimt in 
London, which is always likely to be the cheaper 
market. The number ot men in India qiiaUftcd to 
act on the directorate ot banks is small. Are 
there enough to constituk* the reliable direc- 
torat/cs for two great banking institutions ? The 
Commission ratlier gloze o\c»r these difficulties. 
They think that the lle»er\(* Hank will be able to 
spare tor tin* [mperial Hank sullieieiit funds trom 
f he Government balauci s to enable it to prosecute 
the work of opening new branches ; also that a 
bill market will rapidly develop. But their argu- 
ments wear an aspect of special pleading. How- 
ever, the issue can be put In a nutshell. India 
must have a Central Hank. It is found impos- 
sible to dev (lop, even as a temporary measure, 
the Imperial Bank into a ( 'eutral Bank, then there 
must be a lloserve Hank on the lines sketched 
In the Iteport. Hut il a new ilcservc Hank is 
Chtablhhed, It is e.sbentiul tliat p^()vi^ion shall 
Ik* made for the Impeiial Hank to eiiioy the free 
use of a sulfieient shan? ot the Government 
balances to eriabk* it vigoiously to d(*velop bank- 
ing iac'ilitii'S in the motussil and this obligation 
bliould be made compulsory. 

The Note Issue— Belore the w’ar there 
was a consideiable and gi owing circulation of 
mjvendgns. On the outbu'ak of liostilities these 
disappeared as currency ; the actual eurieney ot 
India ib a tolo'ii, the silv(‘r rupees and anotlier 
token, the not(i coiivtrtible into rupees. Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation lia^ im{K>sed serious 
dllliculties oil the curn noy. It drove it into 
the very heavy coining wiiieh followed recovery 
from the famine ot 1809-li)00 ; it compelled 
heavy piinhast’s of silver, which Invariably rose 
in prices as the t3ov(‘rnineut c.ame into the 
market ; and it placed tin* Indian currency sys- 
tem, as oecmied dining th(' war, at the mercy 
of the silver miirket. The maintenance of the 
convertibihty of the nott' Into silver rupees 
of the presiuit fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 4S(f. an ounce. The 
lemoval of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential sti'p in Indian ciu’- 
rc'uey icform vvlili*h must be taken ROoiK'r or 
later. “ Bo opjiortuiiity tor tlu^ teiiiUnntlon ot 
this obligatory convertibility Is likely to be .so 
favourable at tJie present when, by making the 
notes convertible* into gold bars lor all purpose's, 
a more solid right of convertibility is attached 
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tA thorn tl\an llioy ha\e ovor had sittce 
fillvor ceased to ho a reliable standard of value/* 
Both propositions can be accepted In their 
entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper currency 
is one of the most remarlcable features in Indian 
financial history. It d(*veloped from no change 
in the status of the note Hsidf ; it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; hut from iiuTcased facili- 
ties for the cucashment of nott-s, begliiuing with 
the introduction of uid\er8al notes of small de- 
nomination and bteatlily piogressing as exptui- 
enee was guiiit'd. M'o ean thcK'fore cuidoise 
the eonelusion of tlu‘ Commission tiiat the best 
way to foster the use of curreney not(‘s is to 
establish eouildence in their praetleal converti- 
bility, “and this coiifidonee has be(‘n secur(‘d not 
so much l)y a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency ofliees as by mahing rui)ees readily 
available to the public at eenties when' theie is 
a demand for then).** Theie has been another 
factor m poj)ulaTi&ing the note whic’ii commands 
h'Stt attention. The rise in piices nuule the rupee 
an unsiiitahh' nu'dium for laige eoinim'rcial 
transactions, from the bulk and w’cight of the 
amount of curieney lequUed. 

The Commission thei<‘fore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation io eon\eit into rupees all 
the notes in eiieulation shall leinaiii, this 
obligation sboulcl not attach to the new' notes to 
be issued by the Centra^ Hank,* and eoineidentall> 
the oru'-rupee note, which had aequued gieat 
popularity hefnie it was dKcontiuued on the 
ground ot economy, sluill be n-issued. The 
legal oldlgaiion on the (Vntial Bank will be to 
give legal tender moiay, fitlau noti's of smaller 
denominations or hIvci lUpees, at its option; 
but it will )k' tbc duty ot the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may lie le- 
quiri’d for eireulation, and of the (lovei ament 
to furmsii the Bank with such <()in. The eur- 
roney iK)sition is such that the change in the 
legal status ot the note will b(' untelt. India is 
suffering fioiii a surleit of rupees, the total 
\olunn‘ of wliieh is estimated at approxiinabiy 
Bs. 400 eiores. Then* are lls Sfi tioKs of hilvei 
com and huliion in iesei\e The whole teudi ney 
will he lu tlW) diieetlon oi a ictmn of lupees to 
the le&erve rather than to an app«'tite theietor. 
Not only will tlieie exist tin- fullest capacity to 
supply ru]K*es on di'inand, l>nt then' will Ik a 
posithe inducement to the (iiirency aiithoilty 
to eneoiirage a denmud tui iiques in oidtr to 
get nd of its icduiidant sB>ek. It is ili'ar that 
the present o])poituuity ol iiecing the etiixencv 
authority from tlic dependence on the siher 
market whi<*h has hamiM'K'd India for so 
many years is exei'ptionally fa\onrabl<', and 
should he seized without hesitation. 

q'hc reeeption of the Kepoit lollowed >eiy 
closely the liia 8 indicated as firohahle in the 
article in The hanl'cT',* Maga::'uie which we Ime 
(juoti'd extensively above. There w'as a con- 
sideiable protest, htrongcHt in Western India 
i>iit fehareo in otlier parts ol the count ly, against 
the ])ro}X)»ai to stabilise the rupee at one shilling 
and sixpi'iiee and a demand lor a re\eTsioii to 
one and ioiirpenci'. There w'as, particularly 
in Bombay, a K luclance to agri'O to the estnh- 
lishment of the lleserve Bank, coupled with the 
de.sire that the Imperial Bank of India should 
Ic re-moulded in older to make it the Central 
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I Bank, w'lth the functions proposed to be remit’ 
ted to the Beserve Bunk. These' voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the 
basic leeommendations of the Beport, a true gold 
standard, and the ebtablishmeut of an organi- 
I sation which would link curri'ncy with credit. 
Id Bombay there W'aa started a Currency Ijeaguo, 
with branches in other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the id (‘a that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

I 

In August 11)26 the Government published the 
te.xt ol a Jiill desigm d to llx the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
1 the lines laid down in tlie Beport. At the re- 
' quest ol a large i)()(ly of opinion in the Legislativt* 
As‘*('mbly, W'hich urged that tlu'ro had not Ikh'ii 
time to study the Beport and timt the papers 
weie not axailable, the discii^^sion of this mea- 
suie W'as postponed until the session. On 
Non'Uiber IKth Hit' Government of India issued 
r iiotilleatlon to the following effect : — 

“Afii'r cousldeiing Iht' report of the Bttyul Com- 
mission on Indian Cuneney and Finance, the 
N'cittary of Statt' for India in (joiiaeil in agree- 
ment Willi the ({(neinment of India, is prepared 
to lueept as a whole the iceonmietulations of the 
< ommission, subji'et to such further eousldt'ia- 
Hon ot cielails as may prove to be net'essary. The, 
uecessaiy It gislation to give eflect to tht'st' reeom- 
meudiitioiKs will hi* iiitiodnced in the Indian 
Lt gislatiire dining the lorlheoniing session.” 

The new Ratio* f‘»r fiorn closing the 
(listusbion, tins not ifleution iiitt nsilled it. 

' let ling ran high on the subject ol the ratio, 
eousiderable inteiests in Hit' country being 
1 t oiiMimetl that one shilling and sixpence 
' was a hight'i' rate tliaii the manutcicturing and 
agnenltnral industries coultl bt'ar w'ithont 
prolongetl and dististrous readjust inent These 
lonnil strong expression when the Bill to give 
ellect to the lU'W' rate was brought bt'foro the 
lycgishithf' Assembly in Febniarv-Maich B)27 
The Irnlian Curreney Bill w'as however aeeepietl 
by tin* Assembly by a small majorilv, and 
.idojited bv the Count il of State. It established 
' the latio ot one bliilling and slviieiiee by enarting 
that the Governnieiit would purchase gold at 
a price ot twentvom* rujiees Hirt'c aninis ten 
pits per tola of tme gttlti in the iortn of hars con- 
taining not less than loiTy tol.is and would sell 
goltl t»r, at ttu' ojilion ol Goverunient, ft1t*rling 
tor immediate delivery m liondon at the. Hanie 
‘ price alter allowing tor the normal cost of 
' tiausi»ort Irom Boinlaiv to Lonilon. A rate 
ol one shilling tivepenee fort v nine sivt v-fomt.hs 
W'as notilied as (JoveriiTnent’s selling rate for 
' sti'iling to int'ct tht'se obligations. 

' Kxehaiigt' has sinet lemained stable at tlit> tme 
ainl si\|K liny rate, but tlu* proposal to t'stablish 
I <1 Rfservi' Bank toi the eontrol of Curreney has 
not niatnretl owing to dlften'iiees betwt'eii tin 
Goverunii’fit iinti the ijCgislature as to the exact 
It rm ot tlu' Bank. JVJt'antjinc the gold lesourees 
I ot the Govt'rninent ot India have boeii sti’ength- 
t'neil, as will b * set'll when vve coiiil* to cfmsitlei 
' the Beseives 

' The character of the Reserves which are 
the backbone of the Indian currency system 
j are shown below ; — 
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JMaUs of the balance of the Oold Standard Reserve on the March 1928. 


In England — 

Bptimated value on the Slst March 1928 of the sterling securities of the £ 

nominal value of £87,675,352 (as per details below! 37,843,638 

Gold 2,152,334 

Cash at the Bank of England 

Total . , 40,000,000 


Details of luvestnients ,, , 

Face value. 

£ 

British Treasury Bills 10,970,000 

Treasury 4( per eont. Bondh, February 1929 2,500,000 

Treasury 5^ per eent. Bond", April 1929 . . • • 150,000 

Treasury 41i per cent. Bonds, 1929-34 . . . . 3,375,000 

Treasury 5^^ per fjent. Bonds, May 1930 7,500,000 

Treasury 4jr per cent. Bonds, 1930-32 3,765,000 

Treasury 4 pt‘r cent. Bonds, 1931-33 * . • ♦ 5,474,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Bonds, 1933-35 . . . . 3,000,000 

Kational 3 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 Stock . . . . • • . . • • 941,352 

Total . . 37,675,352 
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An essential part of the scheme formulated 
by Currency Commission was the formation of a 
Deserve Bank, to take over the Note Issue, 
custody of the Government remlttanoes, and 
act as a true banker’s hank. The Commission 
pointed out that India was one of the few great 
countries where the control of currency was 
divorced from the control of credit, and where 
Government carried out immense financial 
transactions tluough Its own agency, and propose 
the Deserve Bank as the apex of the new finan- 
dal system. 

The Government accepted these recominendji- 
tions, and In January 1927 Introduced a Bill to 
give effect to the Commiasloii’s advice. They 
proposed a shareholders’ bank, with a commer- 
cial directorate temi)ered by Government nomi- 
nees, and a new agreeraciit witli the Imperial 
Bank freeing it from some of the restrictions 
imposed. The BUI was referred to a Select 
Committee, when a marked deivergenco of 
opinion was manifested. A majority of the Com- 
mittee canied recommendations for the trans- 
ference of a shareholders’ bank into a StateBank, 
with a strong element of directors selected by i 
the legislatures. This changed Bill was befom 
the legislature In September, and was withdrawn | 
by the Government for further consideration. 
It being understood that the Secretary of State 
for India objected to the drastic changes made 
in the original scheme. 

These objections to the original scheme have 
summarised under the following heads. 
IThat a Deserve Bank in charge of the credit and 
currency should be responuble to the legisla- 
ture ; that only a State Bank would carry the 
confidence of the people ; that a B^rve Bank 
does not require much capittd, and therefore 


) there was no need to create a i>ody of sliare- 
holders; and that if a bank witi» share capital 
was created, there was tiie risk of it falling under 
the domination of foreign capitalists, or of Indian 
capitalists in the big cities. 

The real ground of objection was the first; 
the legislature sought to make the Bank responsi- 
ble to the legislature; that oiHjned the groat 
question whether the Deserve Bank should be 
commercial or political. 

The New Bill.— After conferring with the 
autliorltios in London, the Finance Member 
published In January 1928 the draft of an 
entirely new Bill. On the main point it was . 
imcompromlslng. It provided for a BiianjjA 
holders’ bank, with a capital of five cremSp 
of rupees, and it entirely excluded political 
interest in tlie management by stipulating that 
members of the Icgistatures were precluded from 
becoming directors. On all other points it 
sought to meet the objections to the original 
scheme. The provisions in this respect governed 
the dlrcct-orate and the qualifications for share- 
holders. As these are importaut they are set 
out here : — 

The 9harebolder».~-(I) The original sliare 
capital of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees 
divided into shares of one hundred rupees each, 
which shall be fully paid up. 

(2) No amount in excess of twenty thousand 
rupees shall be Issued to any one person or to any 
two or more persons jointly, and no person shall 
he allowed to acquire an interest in the share 
capital of the Bank, wlicther held in his own 
right, or held jointly with others, or held partly 
in his own right and partly jointly with others, 
to a value In excess of twenty thousand rupees. 
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to bift a Director an from the date of uw 
or nomination, as the case may be. 


(8) Separate registers o i shareholders shall 
be maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Kangoon and Delhi, and a separate issue of 
shares shall be made in each of the areas served 
by those registers, as hereinafter defined, and 
shares Shall not be transforalile from one 
legister to another save in accordance with 
conditions t(f be prescribed by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

(4) A shareholder shall l>e qualified to ho regi' 
steied as such in auy area in which he is ordi* 
narily resident or has his prluclpal place of busi- 
ness in India, but no person shall be registered 
as a shareholder in more than one reg^ter or 
as a holder of an iuteiest in the share capital of 
a total nominal value exceeding twenty thousand 
rupees ; and no person who is not— 

(a) domiciled in India, or 

(b) a British subject ordinarily resident in 
India, or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, or a 
Bclicduled bank, or a corporation or company 
incorporated by or under an Act of Parliament 
or any law for the time being in force in any of 
His Majesty’s dominions and having a branch 
In British India, shall be registered as a sliaic- 
holder or be entitled to payment of any dividend 
on any share. 

Management — The essential clauses of thcBili 
relating to the management of the Bank are . — 
The general superintendeuee of the affairs 
and business of the Bank shall l)e entnjsted to ; 
a Board of Directors which may exercise all i 
powers and do all such acts and things as may ' 
1)0 exercised or done by the Bank and are not 
l)y this Act exittessly directed or required to be 
done by the Bank in general meeting. 

Save as expressly pro\ided in this Act 
— (tt) no person ma\ be a Director who is 
not or has not at some time been — (i) actIveU 
engaged in agriculture, commerce, finance or 
mdustry, or (ii) a director ot any eoinpany as 
defined in clause (2) of section 2 of the Indian 
< oinpanits Act, 1918, or of a corporation or 
coiniianv incorporated by or under any law for 
the time being in for< e In any place outside British 
India* and (ft) no person may be a Director 
who is — (i) a goveniment official, or (Ii) an officer 
or eraplo\ ee of any bank or (lii) a director of 
any bank, other tlian a registered society as 
defined in clause (e) of section 2 of the Co-opera- 
ti\e Societies Act, 1912. 

Tlio Section or appointment as Director 
of any person who Is a member of the Indian 
htgislature or of a local Legislature shall be void, 
unless within one month of the date of his elec- 
tion or appointment he ceases to be such member, 
and if any Director is elected or nominated as 
member of any sucli Legislature he shall cease 


The Board shall consist of the fdSki/^ 

Ing Directors, namely (a) a Oover^ and turn 
Deputy Governors to be appointed b^he Gover- 
nor-General in Council after consideration of 
any rcc^ommendatlon made by the Board in 
that beluiif ; (ft) four Dlrecd^prs to be nominated 
by the Govenior-Gcneral in Council; (c) two 
Directors to bo elected by theAssoclatedCfiiambers 
ot C’ommeree; (d) two Directors to be elected 
by the Federation of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, (e) one Director, representing the 
interest of agriculture to be elected by provincial 
co-operative banks holding shares to the nominal 
value of not less than five thousand rupees; 

(f) eleven Directors to be elected on behalf of 
the shareholders on the various registej^ (g) 
one government official to be nominated by to 
Governor- General in Council. 

The shareholders registered on the vari- 
ous registers shall elect delegates for the 
purpose ot electing Directors to represent them 
on the Board, and the numbers of delegates 
siiall be as follows, namely: — (a) tor the Bombay 
register — twenty-four members ; (ft) for the 
C'alcutta register — twenty-four members ; (r) 
for the Madras register — ^ten members; (d) 
for the Bangoon register — ^ten members; (e) 
for the Delhi register — ^twenty-four members. 

The election of delegates for the sharehold* 
eis on a register shall be held once in every 
five years, at a convenient time before the 
expir> of the term of office ot the retiring Direc- 
tors tor the election of whose sucoessors the 
delegates are to be elected. 

(5) Delegates shall hold office for a perkMl ^ 
of five years. 

Beception of the Bill.^When the BUI was 

])ublished many of those who were opposed to 
the original bihtme seemed to be dtory of com- 
mitting themst‘lves to aii opinion. But the 
general attitude mav be faiily indicated in 
these terms B\ tho^e who accepted to Idea of 
a bhaieholders’ bank, the Bill was regarded as 
a considerable improvement, iiiasmudi as It 
safeguarded the country against either sUen ot 
capitalist control, and gave every part of to 
country, and c\ ery important interest, represen- 
tation on the directorate. Those who wanted a 
.State, or in other terms a pi^itic^ bank, stood 
fast in tlicir opposition, and objected to scheme 
root and branch There was the furtiier orltldsin 
that the original Bill having passed throiu^ 
Select Committee, and been discussed in the 
legislature, it was niiconstitationid to withdraw 
it and subsUtiitt' a fresh measure ; the correct 
procedure, they maintained, was for the original 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee and 
the legislature to l)e proceeded with. The Bill 
laihHi to secure the support of the Legislature 
and was withdrawn. ^ 
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Agrlcalture. 


At ciopf depend on tbe exiatenoe ol plant 
f')od and moiatuie in the soil, to the character 
of tbe agri|kltare of a country dependa largely 
on ita soil and climate. It la true that geogra> 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other coneiderationa have their influence which 
ia not inconsiderable, but tbe limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the production of a cer- 
tain class of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while var 3 ring to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into twa'agricultural seasons, theKhariS 
or Monsoon and tbe Jtahioi Winter Season each 
bearing its own distinctive crops. Between earlv 
June and Octolwjr abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefits from showers in December 
and January. 1’he south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras l*rc8idency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially In the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-K. monsoon ; hero the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
tlie year, wlilch is of considerable imiiortancc 
to agriculture, is none too favouraide, but 
Is not quite so bad as w often reju’esent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of tbe year, viz., 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers arc practically valuele8^ 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special s\s* 
tern of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils. —Four main soil t.\pc.s can bo recog- 
nised in India, ei’'., (L) the* Bed soils derived 
from roeks of the Anlinpan s>bt/eni wliieh charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the houth-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East oi 
Hyderabad and the (’entral i’roviuees to 
Orissa, (‘liota Nagpur and the South of Bengal. 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Bdrar and the >Vestern parts 
of the Central Provltu^es and Hyderabatl 
with extensions into Central India and Bundei- 
ktiand. The Madras regur soils though lohs 
typical are also important. (51) The great nlhi- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Oangetic Plain embracing Sind, 
northern Bajnutana, most of the Punjab, the 
plains of the United Provinces, most ol 
Bihar and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) Tlu' 
latorite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burmah. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised b> 
case of cultivation and rapid response to irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking then* 
are few soils in the world more suited to inteii* 


slve agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call tor greater skill in management and 
arc less adapted to small holdings ; of these ho 
regur soils arc the most valuable.^ 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.-- 

India is a country of small holdings anrl the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair ot bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
oonflned lo tne planting Inaustries. Jfarmins is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, bnild- 
ings, or implements. The accumulation ot 
capital is prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and tbe high rate of interest, and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marriage celebra- 
tions. The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken In band by Government 
and which has already proved successful in 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
increase in Agiicultural capital. 

Equipment. — For power the ryot depends 
chietly on cattle which, as a rqle, are light and 
active but possess little hauling power. Tbe 
necessary tilth for crops is brought about by 
frequency of ploughings, the result being that 
the soil is seldom tilled as it should be This 
19 not chiefly due to want of knowledge on 
tlie part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment. The Indian agricultunst, as a 
rule, [tossesses an intimate though limited know- 
ledge of the essentials of his own business, and 
fails, not only through ignorance, but also 
through lack of ways and means. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usually tipped with iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. The Introduction of iron ploughs 
has made much progress in the last few years 
and many hundred thousand are now in use. Tbe 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the harrow 
and roller ; and throughout No-them India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator. 

On hlaek cotton soils the (‘onmionest im- 
plement is the bal'har, a simple form of broad- 
sha^x* plough. Seed tlrills und drill hoes are 
ill use ill jiarts of Boinbaj and Madras but 
tlirouglioui the greater part oi the countrv 
the seed either broaiieasted or ploughed in. 
Hand implements eonsi'^t ol various sizes of 
hoc.s, the best known ol whieh are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle toward'^ 
the lalKMirer who do(‘B not use his feet In 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe. 
Ol harvesting machinery there is none ; grain 
IS separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and winnowing by tbe 
agency of the wind. 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at Its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
targe population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organlza* 
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tioB and equipment. Owing' to the netesilty 
of protection against thieves^ in most parte 
the people live in vUlage^, many of them at 
cousiderable dhtanccB from their land. Again, 
holdings, smaill though they are, have become 
sub-divided by the Indian laws of inheritance 
without any jegard for convenience, although 
very definite j attempts are now being made 
by some of j the Provincial Governments to 
remedy thistf evil by new legislation I’or 
Jtabi crops which demand a fine seed-bed 
preparatory tillage consists mainly of repeated 
tr(‘atments with the indigeneous plough (or 
on black sops the liakhar) which serves 
the purpose Of plough, harrow and cultivator, 
combined w'uli applications of the levelling 
))eam. Crude* as these implements arc they 
produce in Northeni India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-Koif which is the aim ol all dry-farm- 
ing oporationi. For Jiharif crops the prepara- 
tion is much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay, lntercultiu*c is usually inadequate*. 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crop like sugarcane, coUon, tobacco, etc. Seeding 
is either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
mtercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
»re cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car- 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory, 
but it is doubtful if this could be done with the 
number and quality of cattle at his disposal. 

Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 
full crops on the land, over a large 
(.art of the country owing to iiisufflcieut rain- 
full and the vagaries of the monsoon. Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punlab, Sind, United Provinces and Madras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
iandifliave converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas. The Punjab and parts of the Unit- 
ed Provinces are naturally well suited to canal 
irrigation owing to the frequency of their rivers. 
'1 lie water is generally taken otf at a point a 
little distance from where the rivers leave 
the hills and is conducted to the arid plains 
below. The main canal splits up into diverg- 
ing branches, which again subdivide up into 
^listributaries from which the village channels 
receive their supplies. Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops, Ooveniment 
thus bearing a part of the loss in case of failure. 
Much of the land is supplied by wbat is termed 
flow irrigation, the land Is directly com- 
manded by the canal water, but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to thme feet the canal 
nmning in such cases below cne level of the 
land. Rates for lift irrigation are, of course, 
ower than those for flow. 

irrigation canals are generally classed Into 
fi) perennial and (2) inundation canals. Pereu- 
idui canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
^«'uerally have their headworks near the hille, 
thus commanding a great range of country. 
Karther from the hills, owing to the ver> 
f^iadual slope of the land and the lowness of the 
1*1 vers in the cold weather, perennial Irrigation 

difficult and inundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
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the rivers are high. As a rule, in Korthem 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hillt 
in May and dry up in September. 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India — if not in the world. The Xloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet higli, will have the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world; the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, is far and away 
the highest dam in India, whilst the Sukkur 
Banage in Sind across the Indus will irrigate 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other scheme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells.— About one 
iiuarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
iiicrcaHcd attention to the better utilisation oi 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by bonng and tube wells of large 
cai)aei <5 Installed and equipped with pumping 
innchuiory. 

Tank irrigation is common in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year, 
Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as tlie direct irrigation. 

Manures.— Although the number -of cattle 
iiiaiatained in India is ver>^ high and indeed 
exeesvl\e, thoie is e\er\Ml)erf‘ a shortage of farm- 
yard m{iiiuro. This is' pjirtlj due to the small 
use of Ix^dding, for uliit h straw can ill be spared, 
and to the ke(*piiig of <*attle in the open but 
maiidv to the use ol dung as the principal source 
ot 'Village tu(‘l Hence tlie f.upply of organic 
mattei to Jiuiiau soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Tudlaii cultivator does not possess 
the skill id the ('hinainau in the making of 
coin]M)sts and miieh valuable manurial material 
is wasted m <*ver\ indian village and to the 
detriment ot sanitation. Green-manure crops 
arc spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
espf‘cially cnstor-cakc, for tl\e more valuable 
cro}js like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing., 

Though much of the cultivated land in India 
is naturally fertile, the soil over large areas has. 
been impoverished as a result of its being cropped 
year after year without manure. Various kinds 
of natural and artificial manures have l>een tested 
on Government farms and a small demand lor 
them created by demonstrating their use in 
viiiagf's. The demand for artificial fertilixeis is 
on tile increase, and although a large portion of 
them goes to tea and coffee plantations, larger 
quantities are now being applied also to such 
valuable crops as sugarcane, cotton and tobacco. 
The chief artificial fertilisers now In use are 
nu1]ffiate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, and soluble 
phosphate fertilisers. 
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iUce.*— A reference to the crop Btattstiog 
shows that rice is tbs most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, ois., In Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall. The cultivated 
vacteties are numerous, differing greatly in qua- 
trty and in sultabtUty for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own looaUties. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlylng areas and is sown before the mon« 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
IS worked In a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into smiill 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to fl plants each and are simply 
^bbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
inches apart. Where available, irrigation water 
is given at frequent intervals and the fields 
are kept more or less under water until the crop 
begins to show signs of ripening. 

Wlieat.~-Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Bortbein India as a winter crop, the Doited 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two-thteds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outtuni In India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species TrUinum mlgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed# as soft from a com- 
mercial point of view. Ah seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of otliei grains and e\en of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is uelK leaned and 
there has been great improvement in tids res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak u heats but ther<' are some 
well known Maecaroni wheats amongst tlieiu 
Indian wheat at present meets a si>ecial de- 
mand on the London market being avallablt 
when other stocks of soft wheats are low 
Strong wheats of high milling quality are 
grown on a considerable scale in Northern India 
as the result of the work of the Agrlenltinal 
Departments but are mainly retained foi 1 (m al 
consumption. Exports of wheat during the 
last 30 years have varied from zm to over 2 
million tons, most of the annual production of 
some 10 mUiion tons is always consumed in the 
country ; Indeed each rise in exports has been 
simultaneous with the optming up ol a new 
canal colony. The crop U generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigate*i 
tiacts, depends largely on the conservation of 
the s^ mobtnre from rin previous monsoon, 
turns in January and February are generally 
beneflpial but' an excess of rainfall in these 
mon^ ueually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yieldi On irfigated land 2 to 4 waterinp 
i^re ^enefalljr given. The crop is generally 


harvested in March and April and the thieshinr 
and winuowing go on up till the end of May 
In good years the surplug crop is bought u| 
at once by exporters and do time is lott in 
putting it on the Muropesa market as other 
supplies are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of low yield the local price is sufficiently 
high to restrict exports. 

The Millets.— These constitute one ol the 
most important group of crops in the country, 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodder 
tor the cattle. The varietleB vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (^rghum 
Pidgare) the yreot millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet (Pennuetim typhoidevm), Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars W'qulre iM’tter 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and <‘iiltivation Is not 
so thorough as for wheat. The crop is genei- 
allv sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so It requires to l)e thoroughly weeded 
In the ease of jowar, however, very large areas 
are sown as a rabi crop. It Is often grown 
mixed with the summer pulses ©specially Arhar 
{Cajanu* iwdtcMir— -pigeon pea) and other crops. 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they ripen 
either before the millet Is harvested or after- 
wards. The produce Is consumed In the country. 

Pulses. Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moiierate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained witliout leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
ot a vegetarian population. Hie >lelds on tlie 
whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon ^’he principal pulses are Arhar 
indirm), gram {Ctrer arteiintm), various species 
ol Pha^eolus and Visum. Uefercnce shoiikl la* 
made to Groundnuts which though of modern 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Roinbav, and to 
a lesH extent in other pro\inees and an import- 
ant article ot export. 

Cotton “< Wx)n is one of the most important 
eoiumercial and exiiort crops of India covering 
now some 2H milliou acres annually with a 
production of to 3 million bales of 400 lbs 
Home two milliou bales are consumed annualh 
by Indian mills, the rest btdng expot ted to Japan 
( hina ami the Continent ot Europe. Some yrd'- 
ot the average annual production consists ot 
short -stople cotton of i* to staple mainh 
langing round g’* The remainder is medium 
steple cotton ranging from I" to IT. Tlu 
better qualities are in keen demand for Indian 
mills, Pun jab- American and Madras-TliiiieveJJ> 
and Karuuganni being the principal long-stapl(' 
cottons exported. There is »o Indian cotton 
belt ; Bombay, the Central Provinces, Hydera 
bad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab and th( 
United I'rovlnees all have important cotton 
tracts piodncing distinct types. Howing am) 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the counti-y and the latter from Octobr r 
to May and June. YieldB vgry greatly ; in tin 
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beet irrigated tracts the normal yield is about! white sugar. Despite a heavy protective taitiff 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton per acre pd ylcjda * J*ui|8r fa^x>ries silM have^ some dilfi^H:^ 


much above these have b^n recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrigated tracts 60 lbs. per acre 
is a good crop. Of rec^mt years, as the result 
of the work of the Agriemtural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committ(*e, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
improved and also the yield and cleanliness of 
the short'Staple tracts. 

llie Cotton Transport Act, the (Won Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act and the Bom- 
luiy (Won Markets Act have all been passed 
ftt the instance of the Committee and are 
doing much to check the abuse of adulteration 
and promote better marketing- Agricul- 
tiiral Departments have continued their 
campaign of cotton improvement and, apart 
trom improvements in methods ot cultivation, 
improved varieties of cotton now covers over 
^ million acres. 

ExfiortB. — The exports of raw eott/on from 
India by sea to foreign countries in the last 
five cotton jears (September to August) were as 
ioilows (in thousand bales of 400 lbs. each) * — 



1922- 

1923- 

1924- 

1925- 

1926- 

(huntries. 

23. 

24. 

26 . 

26. 

27. j 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 


(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) (1,000) (1,000^ 

1 1 < 

r n i t e d 
Kingdom. 

223 

288 

216 

153 

85 

(icrniany. . 

245 

209 

230 

153 

204 1 

Belgium . . 

234 

257 

238 

210 

159 1 

Iianeo 

139 

173 ; 

180 

175 

112 

Spain 

62 

136 

60 

71 

53 1 

Italy 

309 

602 

482 

388 

272 

( iiiiia 

376 

243 

355 

.521 

253 1 

.lapan 

1,759 

1,384 

2,101 

1,995 

1,682 

Other 

(’ountncfa 

135 

158 

136 

100 

no 1 

j 

Total . . 

3,473 1 3,450 

3,908 ! 3,775 

2,830 

1 


'I’he cvjiorts for tfie sevnn months of the season 
HC27-28, 7 V , from September 1927 to March 
amounted to l,(i;i7, 000 bales, as compared 
"ith 1,781 ,(KK) hales In the eorrespouding period 
et the previous year. 


in competing with the imported product, thefr 
main difficulties being the scattered nature of 
the cane cultivation and low yields of poor 
quality cane. The latter ditoidvantage is 
rapidly being reduced by the large«scaJe intro^ 
duction of new seedling canes from the Imperial 
Sugarcane breeding station at Coimbatore, the 
best of these seedlings are very satisfactory 
both in tonnage and quality. 

Oil8e«d8.--'Tlie crops elatsifled onder this 
heading are chiefly les&mttni, ttnseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (tape, mustard, etc,) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the etops tlmselves are 
more or less precarious by nature—they cover 
an immense area. 

Linneed requires a deep and moist soil 
and is thus grown chiefly In Bengal, Bihar, 
the Vcited Provinces and the C^tral Pro- 
vinces. The crop is grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a 
much shorter habitof growth than those of 
Europe: The yield viries greatly from practically 
nothing up to 600 or 600 lbs. of seed per acre. 
The seed is mainly exported whole but a certain 
amount of oil pressing Is done In the country, 

Sesamnm or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
I in Peninsuiar India as an antunm or winter 
I crop. The seed Is largely exported. 

The Crneiferons Oilseeds form an 
important gronp of crops in Northern India 
I where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
, of development. They are oim of the most 
' useful crops in the rotation. Tney occupy the 


condition after their removal. A number of 
varieties are grown differing from each other 
in habit of growth, time of ripening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop Is 
subject to the attack of aphis (green at the 
time of flowering and sometimes lufferi con- 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
is subject to injury from rain and great 
care has to be taken In the drying. The produce 


*r““» «»' loim 

- .. . .* “A cake being In demand for feeding purposes. 


^any other tropical countriestjiome mllflons 
of acres are annually sown. The crop Is mostly 
pown iu the submontane tracts of Northern 
India. The common varieties are thin and 
hard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fall 
quality, but cane of the highest qnallty and yield 
js grown in South India. In India white sugar 1? 
P^’^wede by the grower who simp^ bolls down 
the Juice and does not remove the molasses. The 
product caUed gur or aol It generaUy sold 
and consumed as such, adthongh In some parts 
a cej^li) amount of sugar-making is carried 
li. 1 indigenous processes. Tlie 

9^^ py indigenous 
Giods exceeds 3 million tons annually. Mo- 
mainly situated in Bihar 
fr . , Provinces, produce some 90,000 

-Uinual import of 700,000 to 800,000 tons of 


U lar^y exported whole, but there is a con- 


Jute. — ^Two varieties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and (ffitorim. 
lute growing is confined almost ennrely to 
Bengal. Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rieh moist soil. Owing to 
river inundation tills part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 

and the land is thus able to austtun this 
exhausting crop without mapnre. The crop 
is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished reqniree no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
'the crop Is cot and retted In water. After 
about three weeks submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating. At the 
repent high range of prices jute may be con 
ridered to have been, for the last tew years, 
the best paying crop in India. 
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Tolmoco to grown here and there all over , characters have been preserved. Tbe best 
Mie i^uatry chiefly^ however, in Bengal, Bihar, known draught breeds are Bans!, Nellore, 
Bombav, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- d.mritinehal, Gujrat, Malvi, and the finest 
ties poltivated Nicotiana TabacumiB by far the milk cows arc the Sanlwal (Punjab) Glr (Ka- 
most common. Maximum crops are obtained on thiawar) and Sind. Owing, however, to the 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan- encroachment of cultivation on the grazing 
data of cultivation including liberal manurmg areas well-bred cattle are becoming scarce 


holdings where labour to plentiful as the atten- 
ticn necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
grmt. The seed is germinated in seed bed^ 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a toy groat care being taken to 

shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the leaves 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour, lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture and tliere Is every proHi>ect of 
this crop becoming increasingly imiwrtnnt in 
the future as the result of successful work by 
the Agricultural Departments. 

Live-stock consist mainly of cattle, 
buffaloes and goats, horses not being used for 
agricultural purposes. Sheep are of secondary 
importance. 

For draught purposes cattle are in more 

g eneral use than buffaloes especially in the 
Tier parts of the country, but buffaloes arc 
very largely used in the low lying rice tracts. 
For dairying buffaloes are perhaps more pro- 
fitable than cows as they give richer milk and 
more of it: but they require more feeding. 
The poorer people depend largely on the milk 
Of goats of which there are an enormous number 
throughout India. Cattle breeding is carried 
on mainly in the non^cultivated tracts in Central 
and Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
l^jputana, where distinct breeds with definite 


extinction. Efforts to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non-breeding districts by 
the use of selected bulls have hitherto been 
frustrated by the promiscuous breeding which 
goes on m tlie villages. 

The Government of India and all the 
Provincial Governments have now, however, 
turned their attention to the great problem of 
cattle breeding and have instituted a number 
of special farms where high-class stud animals 
are kept. In most cases these bulls are sent 
into villages to serve cows free on the one 
condition that the progeny are not allowed to 
deteriorate and that details of their history are 
given to the supermtendent of the farm. Cattle- 
breeding, however, is naturally a very slow 
process and so, no appreciable improvement in 
the draught and milch animals of the country can 
bo expected for many years, even though the 
official and non-ofliclaJ schemes now in operation 
continue to be as enthusiastically received in 
the villages as they arc at present. 

Dairying.— Though little noticed, dairying 
forms a very large indigenous industry through- 
jut India. The best known products are 
native butter (ghee) and cheese (dabi). During 
recent years a considerable trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up in Gujrat (Bombay 
Presidency). While pure ghu and milk can 
be procured in the villages, in the towns dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated. 
The Government of India have opened an up-to- 
date Creamery and Butter Factc»ry at Ananu and 
an institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying 
at Bangalore where students are given courses 
for th^Indian Dairy Diploma. 
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The Agricultural Departments in India as next few years a number of new appointments 
they now exist may be said to be a creation 6i were made, so that by March 1906 there weie 
the last tw^ty years. Tlicre have for a good many altogether 20 sanctioned agricultural posts; oi 
years past been experimental farms, under ofli- these, seven were Imperial, including a number 
clal control, in various parts of India, but they of specialist appointments attached to the Agii- 
were In the past to a large extent in the hands cultural Besearch Institute and College, tlie 
of ain^un, and the work of the Agricultural establishment of widch at Fusa in Bengal was 
Departanents, with which all the major pro vin- sanctioned in 1003. A great impetus was given 
COB were provided by about 1884, was in the to the development of the Agricultural Dopart- 
main confined to the simplification of revenue ments by the decision of the Ooveniment of 
settlement procedure and the improvement of India in 1006 to set apart a sum of 20 lakhs 
the l^d reoor^ system. In 1001 the appoint- (£133,000) a year for the^ development of agri- 
ment of an Inspector-General of Agriculture cultural experiment, research, demonstration 
Agrlcultwal Department and instruction. Their ultimate aim, as then 
V?? ^ expert head, and placed expressed, was the establishment of an expert- 

the Government of India in a position to en- mental farm In each large tract of country in 
large we scope of their own operations and to which the agricultural conditions are appro:rt- 
w-OKUnate the work being done on Independent mately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
“A-t that time the numerous small demoastratldh farms; the 
®^®bed to the Government of India creation of an agricultural college teaching up 
msisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a to a three years* course In each of the larger 
cryprogamio wtanlst, while trained Deputy provinces : and the provision of an expert staff 
Directors of Agriculture were employed only in connection with these colleges for purposes of 
United Province research as well as education. The eventual cost, 
and the E(^omlo Botanist in Madras was the it was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
ropresentative of the more a year. The Pusa Besearch Institute and Col- 
spedaused type of appointments. Within the lege alone has cost nearly £160,000 Including 
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eauipment. A part of the cost was met from 
a Slim of £80,000 placed at Lord Curaoc's dis- 
posal by Mr, Fhipps, an Americaii visitor to 
indla. This example of mnnlOoence has re- 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J. David, 
who placed the sum of £63,800 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish- 
ment of vernapular aRrlcnltural schools and the 
improvement of agricultural methods, in com- 
memoration of the visit of Their Imperial 
Majesties to India. 

Prior to 1921, the policy of acfrleultural 
development in India as a whole was guided by 
(ho Government of India, but witli the inception 
of the Keforms in 1921, agriculture became a 
transfened subject and provincial Governments 
were (Zi anted aulonomy in respect of the i)olicv 
of agricultural developmenl> in their provinces. 
I’he Gentral (lovernmeut, however, still conci‘rn8 
itself with acrieuitural proJdems of All-India 
importance and maintains the following institu- 
tions under the administrative control of the 
Agricultural Adtiser to the Governineiit of 
India: — (1) the Agricultural Jlosearch Institute, 
Pusa ; (2) the lmp('rial Instltutt* of Veterinary 
Ib'seareh, Muktesar ; (3) and (4) tlie Imperial 
Institute's of Animal, Husbandry and Dairying, 
Bangalore and Wellington ; (5) the ]m})erial 
('attl<» Breeduig Farm, Karnal ; (6) the Creamery 
at Anand ; (7) the Imperial ("ane breeding sta- 
tion, Coimbatore ; and (8) the yugir Bureau, 
Pusa. 

The Indian Central Cotton (Committee with 
its researeh institutes at Bombay and Indore ' 
and ItH P^o^iluial researeh Htheme^ and other i 
activities is iliiaiieed trom the proceeds oi the \ 
(otton ee'^s w’hhh though levied undei uii Act ( 
ol the Central Legislature is indepeudently 
adtninisten'd. 

1'he net annual expenditure of the Impi'rial 
Department of Agriculture is about Bs. 9,50,000 
or ahout £ 70,(KK) while that of the Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture is Us. 04,00,000 or 
aiiout £ 705 000. 'I'iie total net expenditure of 
the agricultural departments in India is thi'rcfore 
about £ 776,000 or abmit one half penny jier 
acre pc'r annum. 

Recent Progress. — A survey of the results 
of the activities of tlie Agricultural Department 
— including the Central Research Institute at 
Pusa and the l^ovincial departments m relation 
to the chief crops of India shows valuable results. 
Ot all the grain crojis of India, rice stands first 
m importance and its yield Is a vital factor in 
the welfare of the lanu. All Agricultural 
Depart mentH have devoted ('oiisldenihle atteii- 
tjon to this crop and tin* area under im- 
pioved varieties lias now reached 882,000 acres. 

Wheat is the next important crop. The types 
( volved by the Agricultural Departmeuts iiosses- 
smg high yielding and rust resisting qualities and 
I'ood milling and baking properties are becom- 
ing wry popular all ovi‘r the land. The total area 
under improved wheats (Piisa and Provincial 
t\pes)now exeeedH 2i million acres. Borne 
‘>1 the new' series of bearded wheats evolved 
‘it Pusa for tracts of country wliere the crop 
1 ^ liable to (!amago by birds possess equally satis- 
factory milling and baking qualities and yield 
as heavily as the popular Pusa wheat (12 and 4). 
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With a view to meeting India’s requirement# 
of refined sugar* which are greater than her 
production, the Agricultural Department is 
vigorously experimenting on high yielding canes* 
Some of the new varieties evolved at Coimbatore 
Cane Breeding Station are doing remarkably 
well and Coimbatore 210, 213 and 214, the demand 
for which far exceeds supply, have well establish- 
ed their superiority over tne old Indigenous 
ciines. Experiments are also, with the aid 
of the Indian Sugar Producers* Association, 
being made with field and factory tests on all 
the more promising seedlings. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
rcprescntatlvo of all branches ox cotton 
growing, manufacturing and trading interests, 
is co-operating with the Departments of Agri- 
culture in the Proviuccs and with aiUed 
institutions, to which it has given grants-in- 
aid for the investigation of scientific problems 
relating to cotton. It has also established a 
Technological Jjaboratory, including an experi- 
mental spinni^ plant and research laboratory 
in Bombay. Tiie laboratory will, it is hoped, 
prove of great value to cotton workers in fumish- 
mg accurate information regarding the spinnhag 
qualities of new strains. 

The Agricultural Department have selected 
strains ol jute wliich maintain their superiority 
over tlie older varieties used by the emtivators 
and they are rapidly spreading. The area 
undei the.m> strains now excieds 500,000 acres* 

The Department has been experimenting in 
tlie selection of a tobacco plant wlUch will result 
m an increase in the outturn of the better quali- 
ties of Judian cigars and ( igarettes and thus 
assist iiomo grown tobacco better to hold its 
own in competition with imported cigars. 

! tobacco and cigarettes. 

Departmental investigations have meanwhile 
been conducted in regard to the reclamation of 
.saline lands, the conservation of sol) moisture, 
the movement of nitrates In the soil, the storage 
of farmyard manure, tlio efficiency of different 
I methods of green manuring, the solubilization 
I of mineral phosphates, the control of insect 
pests and diseases of crops and problems 
relating to animal nutrition. 

Improvements arc being attained by the De- 
partment in the indigenous milk breeds of cattle 
by better feeding and selective breeding and by 
crossing indigenous breeds with the famous 
milch breeds of Ayrsliire aud Holstein. Sterilised 
miJk is now' being carried over distances up to 
1,000 miles and should the experiments being 
made in tiiis connection prove successful it wiQ 
I op(m a now vista of possibilities for the dairy 
I industry in India. Much attention is being 

S aid to the question of cattle feeding. For 
istance, extensive trials have been made with 
different methods of storing silage. Public 
intercbt in dairying and cattle breeding appears 
to be growing tliroughout India. 

Tlie introduction of improved tillage imple- 
ments from the West has already done much to 
raise the standard of faming in India and work 
in this direction is being pressed forwar ^ . Thou- 
sands ol improved implemcnta are now to be 
seen in the countryside. A great difficulty 
in the introduction of Improved drills, mowing 
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maoiiteeit fodder cutters, threshers, wianowlng 
nuMShineB, Oftue nulls and so on, suitable to the 
different needs of Tarlous parts of the country 
is the low purchasing power of the people and t^e 
Agricultural Departments in the Provinces have 
engaged the services of agricultural engineers 
and adopted other means to encourage and facUl* 
tate the desired progress by the invention of 
simpler and cheaper implements of the necessary 
kteds than those imported from overseas. 


The past two or three years, however, have 
seen tremendous strides made in the popularising 
of modern Implements and at the Bombay 
Presidency Agricultural Show held in Poona in 
October 1920, (the largest show ever held in 
Asia) the machinery section alone contained 
exhibits of farm machinery valued at many 
lakhs of rupees demonstrating that there is a 
fast increasing demand for idodem imple- 
ments. 


THE SOYAL COMMISSION ON A6RICULTUBE IN INDIA 


Hie Heport of the lioyal rommlsslon on 
Agriculture in India, which was appointed in 
April 1026, and which commenced its work 
in India in October of that year was publHlied 
on June 28th, 1928. The Members of tlic 
Commission were the Marquess of Linlithgow 
(Chaiman), Sir Henry Lawrtmee, k.c.s i., r.c.s.. 
Sir Thomas Middleton, K.b.e , c.B , Hir Oanga 
Ham, c.LE., U.V.O., Sir Janies Mackenna, r.i.E , 

I. O.S., Mr. H. Calvert, c.i.e., i.c.h., the Hajab 
of Parlakimedi, Professor N. N. Oangulee, Dr. 
L. K, Hyder and Mr. B S Kamat with Mr. 

J. A.Madan, i.o.s , and Mr F. W. H. Smith ot 
the India Office as Joint Secretaries. Mr F. 
Noyce, c.s.l., c.b.b , l c s., was attached to the 
Commission in February, 1927. Sir Oanga 
Ham died in London in July, 1927. 

The Commission were direeted to examine 
and report on the existing conditions of agri- 
cultural and rural economy of British India 
and to make recommendations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture and to promoti' tlie wel- 
fare and prosperity of the rural population. 
In particular, they were directed to invcbtl- 
gate and to make recommendations regarding 
the lueasurea being taken for the promotion oi 
agricultural and veterinary ri'searidi, expt'rf- 
meut, demonstration and education , for the 
compilation of agricultural statistics ; for intro- 
duction of new or better crops and for improve- 
ment in agricultural practice, dairy farming 
and breeding of stock ; the metliodh by wliieh 
agricultural operations an^ linanced apd credit 
afforded to agriculturist's ; and the main factors 
affecting the rural prosperity and welfare of 
the agricultural population. 'I’lie exlHllug 
systems of land ownership and tenancy or of 
assessment of land revenue and irrigation 
charges, or the existing division of tunctlons 
between the Oovernraent of India and local 
OovernmentH were excluded from tb<* scopi* 
of the Commission's investigations »mt tliey 
were at liberty to suggest means whereby tlie 
acitlvities of the Governments in India might 
best be co-ordinated and to indicate d inactions 
in which the Government of India might use- 
fully supplement the activities of the loeal 
Governments. 

The Heport of the Commission was issued in 
two volumes, the first containing tlic report 
proper and the second a scries of introductions 
to the provincial volumes of evidence describ- 
ing the main factors of provincial life with 
apeclal relation to their agricultural asprt. 
Sixteen volumes of evidence taken by the Com- 
mission were also published. 

WPOffilfftioii..~-The Heport commences with 
an introduction giving a general picture of 
viUage life iu India and a description of the 


obstacles to the development of agriculture 
in the jiasi sucli as lack of communications 
and of internal security and famines. An 
account of the extent to which these obsta- 
cles have been overcome leads to a discussion 
of the pn'W'ut economic position. Tlie (?om- 
mlssion then explain that, though thev have 
dealt at length throughout their Heport with 
the problem of improving the efficiency of the 
agricultural departments and of extending 
their activities over the wdiole area of agricultural 
India, tlicy have regarded this as merely one 
aspect of the tar wider problem of cn>ating 
an environment in which the cultivator would 
lie willing to receive and to put to the best 
poBsilde nse the advice and nelp which the 
agricultural and other departments an* in a 
position to place at his disposal. They d(*clarc 
that their object has been to suggest ways and 
means to assist the advani'e of the rural com- 
munity to a tuller life. 

Historical Retrospect. - in chapter ll 
the (Commission give* an aj(‘ount ot the steps 
taken to promote agricultural improvement in 
India both ]>y the Imperial and Provincial 
Governments previous to 18S0 when the Heport 
oi Famine ( ‘omtnissioii led to toe establish- 
ment of the Departiueut ot Hevenue and Agri- 
culture ot tlie Government of India, and to the 
creation ol provincial departments ol agricultun*. 
Tliey proceed to describe tin* coinpieti* re- 
organisation of tin* Imperial and Provincial 
Agricultural Departments brought iitiout by 
Lord Curzoii in i9br> when the Pusa Hesearch 
Institute was established, and the existing 
organisation and fuiutioiis of those Depart- 
ments. They ilw'ell on the effect of tlie 
constitutional changes of 1919, as the result 
of whicli agrii'ulture and all other depart- 
ments closely connected with rural welfare, 
with the except iou of irrigation, were trans- 
ferred in all the major provinces to the Governor 
acting with a Minister. 

Organisation of Agricultural Re- 
search' -in (''Impter 111, the (Commission state 
that tlie most important problem with which 
they had been confronted was that of devising 
soiiM* method of intuslng a different spirit into 
the whole organisation of agricultural rc'search 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
oil the part of resi'arch workers in this I'ountry 
that they arc working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common eut<*r prise. They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
lietween the IHisa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural dejiartments but also 
between the provincial deparimeutB themselves. 
After descrlhing the way in which similar difficul- 
ties had been overcome in Canada, the United 
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states and Australia and dismissing as inade> 
quate the c*oii8titutlon of crop commltt-eos on 
the model of thelndlan Central Cotton Commit- 
tee or the constitution of a quasi-independent 
governing body for Piisa on which the pro- 
vincial agricultural departments and iion- 
oflicial interests would be represented, the Com- 
mission proposetheestablishment of an InyMrial 
Council of Agrieultural Reaearch. ^e pri- 
mary function of the (Jouncil would beto promote 
guide and co-ordinate agTicultiiral. including 
vet(*rinary, researtdi in Tndia and*to link it with 
agricultural research in other parts of the 
British Empire and in foreign countries. It 
would make arraiigetncnfs for the training of 
research workers, would act as a clearing hoiisi' 
of information in regard not only to research 
hut also to agricultural and veterinary matters 
generally and would take over the publica- 
tion work at present carried out by the lni|)crial 
Agricultural Department. n»e Coimuissloii pro- 
posed that the (’onncil should be entrnstetl 
with the administration of a non-lapsliig fund 
of Hs. 50 lakhs to which additfoiiH should be 
made from time to time as financial 4‘onditloiis 
permit. Its (*hainuaa should be an cxiH‘rlcne- 
ed administrator with a knowledge, if jKJSsi- 
ble, of Indian conditions and, in addition, there 
should be two other whole-time inemlx'rs of 
the ('ounell ft>r agriculture and animal hU8handr> 
respectively, 'f’hc ('ominl^sion suggested that 
the Council should consist of thirty-felx members, 
in addition to the (’hainiian and the two whole- 
time members. Of these, eight would be nomi- 
nated bj the (tovemment of India, <'ightepii 
would represent the provincial agricultural 
and \ctorlnary departments, three would 
represent the Indian UniAersitieh, two would 
represent the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
and the planting community respecti\ely and 
five would be nominated by tlie Council 
for the appro\ai of the (Tovemmeut of India 
The Connell would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Connnittee and su b-eomiiiitt/ees 
A provincial cominittee should be established 
in each major province to work in close co- 
operation with it. The advisorj duties o* the 
Agricultural Adviser to the (lovermnent of 
India would >)e taken over by the Chairman and 
whole-time members of Ihc lleseareb Council, 
his administrative duties being taken over by a 
whole-time J)irert(>r of the Jhisa InstitOte. 
The Commission coiisiiiered it esscMitlal that 
India should bec’ome self-cr)ntaiin‘d in the 
luattver of higher agrh’ultural training at. an 
early date and tliat the organisation of Pusa 
as a <*entre for pu<*ii education should be pro- 
ceeded with. Tliey regarded it aa most desi- 
lable that Indian universities should be brougiit 
nito closer foueh with agricultural research 
and held that the most important eontri bu- 
tton which they could make in this direction 
tv as an improvcmctit In their standard of iustnn*- 
tion in pure science. 

Except in the eabc of jute, the Commission 
held that the trade conceniod should provide 
t he funds requirt'd for any research on tne pro- 
duct in whicn it is interested beyond that un- 
dertaken In the normal course by the agricul- 
tural departments. Their reason for excepting 
lute was the large amount derived from the 
f xport duty on raw jute and jute manufactures 
which give the Government of India a direct 


intt'rcst in the prosperity of the industry. They> 
theri'fore, snggesteo the establishment of a C^n* 
tral Jute Committee on the lines ot the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee to deal with all pro- 
blems eonne(i;ed with jute. The Chairman of 
the Agricultural Research Council would be the 
Chairman of this Commlttc'e which the Com- 
mission considered should be hnanced by an 
annual grant of Ks. 5 lakhs from Central reve- 
nues. 

The Coniinissioii suggested the retention 
of the Board of Agriculture, the Council of 
Agricultural Research being asked to advlM 
as to any changes In Its constitution which 
might seem calculated to promote its useful- 
ness. 

A g: r I c M Itural Improvement.— In 

Chapter IV, the Commission dealt with such 
siil»jccts as soils, manures, improved crops, distri- 
bution of seeds, agricultural implements and the 
pn'veiitioM (»f ix'sts and disi'ascs. As regards the 
question whether the soils of India are to-day 
itnfii'rgoing a progressive decline in fertility, 
their view was that, in an ovi*rwhelmlng pro- 
}M>rtiai) of the agricultural lands of India, a 
condition of stahilli> has been reached and that 
no further d(‘tcrloration is likely tx) take place 
ill existing conditions of cultivation. They 
advocated much more work by the agricultural 
depart mmits on soils and soil I'onditions and 
suggest <‘ti tlH' appoint roeiif ot additional staff 
for this pnrpwc They did not consider that 
the agricultural departments are at present in 
a position to give the (‘ultivator, wliether of 
irrigated or unirrigated erops, dehnite advice 
in regard to the use of fertHlsi'rs and recoiu- 
niended that the existing material boartog on 
this point should be can'fully studied and the 
result K obtained correlated so far as the nature 
of tin* material pt'rmlts. A programme of ex- 
IK'rlments with the object of ascertaining with 
e xactitude tlw* extent to which fertilisers can 
l)c profitably used should be formulated, llie 
(^miiiiissiou were unable to suggest any alter- 
native to tile use ol farmyard manure as fuel for 
domestic purposes wlien* coal and woocl arc 
dear but suggested that steps should be taken 
to promote the better preservation of such farm- 
yard niamirc- as is not diverted to itinsiimption 
as liicl, that the refuse of crops should be used 
foi fuel to a lar greater extent than is the case 
at iircsent and that more investigation should 
lie made into the possibilities of manufacturing 
synthetic faring ard manure. Tlie use of pou- 
drette was considered preferable to that of 
night soil and it was recommended that the 
agricultural departments should conduct, ex- 
licrimciits hi the conversion of night soil into 
manure and arrange for ilcmonstratioiis. the 
departments should also Investigate the best 
methods of einploving leguminous erops in 
im'rcasiiig soil fertility and the possibility of 
growing crops which would supply green manure 
without impairing the commercial value of the 
crop. They should undertake experimental work 
to discover what, green mknure crops can 
best be included in the cultivator's rotations. 
The Commisalon were of opinion that no justi- 
fication could be made out for an export tax on 
oil-seeds, oilcakes, bones, bone meal and fish 
manures or for a prohibition on their export. 
They held that the only method by which the 
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advantagBS of the supply of mnibined nitrogen 
available iu the large crojw of oil-seeds grown 
In India can be secured is by the natural deve- 
lopment of the oilorushing industry and advo- 
cated an Invefitigation into tiie possibilities of 
an extension of the industry and also into the 
economics of the bone-crusliing Industry. They 
were against ajiy further investigation under 
Oovornment auspices into the possibilities of 
manufacturing synthetic nitrogen in India. 

The Commission pointed out the great scope 
which still exists for further work in Introducing 
improved varieties of crops m India, 
especially in regard to iiiillcts, pulses and oil- 
seeds. They held that, of the methods ot obtain- 
ng varilties superior to those ordinarily 
grown, selection is the one which still, in 
general, offers the gmatest possiliilities in 
Indian eonditions. Hybridisation siumld only 
b'i undertaken by officers wlio, in addition to 
special training have iiad cxpcrienc(‘ ot Indian 
crops and conditions. 

Experiments iu tlio introduction of ik'W crops 
shouM continue but work on exotics should, in 
no circumstances, take precedence of work on 
crops already grown in Ludia. No new varieties 
should be put out until they have been tiioroiigbly 
tested in the eonditions imib'r ’which the.\ 
would be grown by the cultivator and it has Ik'cii 
thoroughly well establlhlied that they possess 
marked advantages over thosi' already grown. 

The (toinralssiori held that, though seisl iner- 
ciiauta of proved integrity and eiit(‘rprise should 
be encouraged by the agricultural di'partineiits, 
for a very long time to come seed distribu- 
tion must continue to torm one ot the most iiu- 
ortant branches of the work of tJie agricultural 
v'partments. Co-operative agency uppi'ared to 
offer the best prospects of assistance to the 
departments in their work but use miglit also 
b« made of private seed agent A eonsideruidc 
increase in the number of seed farms was de- 
sirable. A separate organisation witliin tlie 
agricultural departments lor seed distribution 
and seed testing was r(s;ommeiided, tliis orgauisa 
tlon to be in charge of a Deputy Direetoi 
working under the Director ot Agrieultim' 
Tliough contiiiueil researcli on rotation and 
methods of tillage were required, the Com- 
mission held tiiat the more important problem in 
regard to inetliods ot tillage was that of bring- 
ing home to the cultivator knowledge already 
available. 

Tlie Commission did not consider that the 
agrhiultural dexiartments had made tlie tullest 
use of the opportunities wliich had present'd 
themselves in regard to thi' introdui*tion ol 
improved implements. The main reasons 
for this were tliat agricnitural engineering iiad 
been regarded as a secondary sphere of depart- 
me.ntal activity and tliat work on implements 
had in several provinees, been entirely ovei- 
shadowed by that counech'd with pumping and 
txyring operations. The Oommisblou, therehire, 
recommended a complete reorganiaaioii of the 
agricultural engineering sections of the «gri<*nl- 
turai departments wliich should, in all resiK*cts, , 
be integral parts of the departments. They 
held that the aim of tlie agrieultural departments 
should be the evolution of a small number of 
types of implements and machinery suitable 


for a wide range of conditions and suitab’n 
also for mass xinxiuctioii. Investigation into 
the relation of the capacity of the draught 
CAttle of India to tiie implements they arc 
required to draw was also suggested. 

As mgards pests and diseases, the 

(Commission did not consider any modification of 
the rules framed under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Act was called tor. T’hey suggeste.d 
k'gihiatiou on the lines of the Madras Agrleiil- 
tural Pests anfl Diseases .\et for other provineos 
and also to prevent the im|)ortation of jM‘sts 
and diseases irom India into Hurma. 'Phe 
strengthening of the Imperial and Provincial 
entomological and mycological staff in certain 
res])eet.s was recommended as was the grant 
of gim li<*ei»ses on a mure iilieral scale in order 
to deal with tlie damage done to crops and cattle 
by wild animals. 

Subdivision and Fragrmentation 
of Holdings, -in (’ha pier V, the Commis- 
sion discussed one (if thi‘ gn'atest obstacles to 
agricultural improvement in India, that pre- 
sent tsl by the smalln(‘ss of holdings resulting from 
subdivision, wliich is eliiefly due to tlie laws of 
iiiheritaiieo customary amongst Hindus and 
IffiihammHdans which <‘n|oin a snee<*ssioii to im- 
movable piopcrty amongst all the bidrs usually 
III eipial siiures, and fragmentation wliieli is 
due, in tb(‘ mam, to tlie wav in which the 
division ot propi*rty is idleeted. Th<‘ Com- 
mission xximted out timt subiil vision hatl 
lieen retarded when* nst rief ions on tlie aliena- 
tion of land bad b(‘en imposisi but that no other 
siigg<‘stiou bad been put lorward lor the pn*veri- 
tioii of liirtli(‘r subdivision without interfering 
with tin* laws of inheritanci*. The only measure 
tlut appeun'd to proniiw* relict tronrthe evils 
arising Irom tin* Iragnii'iitatloii of holdings was 
tiie pioeess known as eonsolidation of holdings. 
Sonn* very .striking results on flies(' lines had 
b(‘en achieved on a voluntarv basis in the Punjab 
through the agem'y ot tin Co-op(*rative Dcfiart- 
iiieiit, and, In sev(*ral provhu'es, opinion in favour 
ol action on sliiiilar lines had manifested itsi'lf. 
The Comriiission held that (he initiative must 
come Irom flic State whieli sboiiM nndf'rtake 
propaganda work. ('Xplore the aetiial situation 
and iM’ar llu* cost in the early htag«s. They 
laid down the ])iiuciples w'hieh should in* eni- 
bodic'd in any b gislation designed to iiromote 
consolidation. 

Demonstration and Propag^anda. 

ill Chapter VI, the ( 'oiiimissloii discussed ilic 
best means of bringing improv«‘d methods of 
ugiiculture to the notice ot tin* cultivator. They 
sugg(*sted that tlie sev(*ral m(*tliods of proiiaganda 
eiufiloyed, their nhitivi* cost and the claim of 
each on the time of tlie staff, should Is* frequently 
reviewed in tiie Ugiit of recorded results and tliat 
any motliod proved iiieffi'etivc should be aiian- 
doned. In tiielr view, the only hope of eonvin- 
iiig tlie cultivating classes of the. advantage of 
agrieultural iiuprovi*m(‘nt lay in ocular demons- 
tration. Demoiiht ration on the eultivator’s 
own fields was pref(*rable to that on a Dovemment 
demonstration farm in view of the ineradicable 
suspicion by the cultivator of the results obtained 
on the latter. Then* was, however, no objec- 
tion to the ostHblishmont of special demons- 
tration farms for demonstrations involving 
Industrial as weU as, agricultuia operations. 
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ExprlniCHtal farnifl were unsuitable for demons- 
tration work and should be confined to the pur- 
pose for which they were intoudod. Depart- 
mentat seed farms, on tiic other hand, could be 
used with advantage for such work. Denmns- 
t ration farms, estiiblishcd to demonstrate the 
possibilities of (apitalistic farming, should be 
run at a profit and seed farms should be at 
least self-supporting. 8hort courses in particu- 
lar subjects should form an iinj)ortant part of 
the work of demonstration and seed tanns. 
The two .systeiuH oi carrying out demonstrations 
on the cultivator’s own iielfls, that under wldch 
a plot is hired and the cultivation is carried on 
throughout ))y the departineiitnl staif and that 
und(*r whieh the land is c*ulti\at(’d by the eiiltl- 
\ator hiinst'lf nmler depart iiumtal sujjervision, 
should bt‘ adopted in all jirovincos and the rmults 
compared. 

The Commission suggested perijiatefic d»*- 
monstratlons of the use of improved implemontB 
and also sidtable arrang«*nieiits liy agricultural 
departnumts or l)y niariufaeturers in eousul- 
tation with them for hiring <nd the moieex])ensive 
implements and msu hiiu'ry. 

They eonsidered agricultural shows a iiselul 
mcanb of iollowing up the demonstration work 
of the agricultural departments and recom- 
mended the ostahlisliment ot petmanent agri- 
l uJtural stalls In r<*giilated markets. 

The various publications issued by 
the agricultural departments t^cre 
held to serve a useful purpose in stimulating 
general interest in the work of the departments 
l»ut the vernacular leaflets, wiiieh are now 
I'^sued in largrj numlx’rs, were ot little value 
uul(‘ss issued In conneetum vvltli a deiinlte 
demonstration of tlu'lr subject matter, as 
were other forms of ))ro|M»ganda sueh as 
lectures, the eincma and vvireU'Ss. Tht Com- 
miHsion recommend(‘d that the agrh'tilturai 
departments should eonsider the ad\isa- 
bility of uud(Ttaking the pro<luctiou of tllms 
as also the possibilitb's ol demonstration trains 
as organised U’cently m Bengal and the runjat). 

The (V)mmissioii pointed out that ngrlcul- 
tural associations luid, lor Yarious rea- 
sons, j>roved a lafluHi in most provinees and 
that the agri<*ultural departments had not been 
snccessful in exploiting the possibilities oftered by 
the <'0-operd(i\e movement lor propaganda. They 
suggested that tlie divisional hoards and talulj^ 
development associations in tin* Bombay Pre- 
sidciuy coiistituti'd uii organisation iorthe co- 
ordination of the projHiganda w'ork ol tlie agn- 
ciiltural and eo-ojicratiNe departments which w-as 
worthy of study by otiuT provincial govern- 
ments. Par greater use should be made of eo- 
ojierative sociedies in proptiganda work. 

’J’he (’ommissioii rec()miiien<ied the eoneeii- 
tiatifui of demonstration and piojiaganda work 
i>oth in regard to the area^pf operation and the 
'“Ubjeels selected for ifenionst ration. They 
leeominended t}u‘ apjiointnieiit to the (»fllce of 
the Director of AgriruJture of an offleer W’hose 
M)lc duty it would be to organise and systema- 
tise propaganda work throughout a province. 
They held that the propaganda work of depart- 
ments eoucerned with rural development., other 
than the agricultural and veterinary depart- 
ments, was best carried on through associa- 
tions organised for general purposes and through 
< o-operative bodies. 


An alnnual prize awarded by the Government 
of India for the most striking agricultural im- 
provement of the year was suggesb-d as a val- 
uable stimulus to agricultural development. 

Animal Husbandry.— (^hapter VJI of 
the Jieport is the most valuable contribution to 
the solution Of the various problems connected 
with the iniproveinent of cattle in India that 
has yot been published. 

The Chapter commenees with a brief 
n*ferenee to sheep and goat breeding. The 
(’oiiiimssioii held that, in this direction, tlie main 
(‘uergies of liv<*Ktock experts shouid he concen- 
tmted on a study of the best Indian types and 
the building up, by selectnm, of a ilock of ewes 
or she goats with definite eharaet eristics before 
anj' modification of characteristics by crossing 
is decided on. 

1’he Commission einpiiasized the <*xtent to 
wliieli tlie j)rosp«‘rity of Indian agriculture is 
linked with the imi»roveinent of hvestock, and 
stated tliat the lour eardinal points m a i>olioy 
of unprovemeut must be - 

(a) attention to all matters that would tend 
to decrease* the number of bullocks re- 
quired for cultivation ; 

(b) an effort to secure better treatment for 
dry COW'S and cow’s ui-calf ; 

(<•) a red net ion in the number of plough 
cattle , and, 

(d) an increase in the efficieney of plough 
cattle. 

They held that , in nearly every part of India, 
the common grazing lands and all grass lands 
close to villages were hopelessly overstocked but 
that, nevertheless, where their troutnu’iit was 
go(Ki, many fint* cattle, belonging to a iiumliet 
of well recognised breeds were to be found. No 
large additions to grazing grounds are, however* 
possible and (‘ffort.s should, theiefore, Ixt conci'n- 
trated on inereasmg the productivity of the land 
already growing grass. The Commission con- 
slden'd that tlie seojie for Mieh efforts w^as great 
and suggested various ways in W'hich the pro* 
diietivity of tin* existing grazing grounds could 
be increased, e g., by regulation and tlie establish* 
iiKUif of rotational grazing. They reeommend- 
ed that the import aneo of cutting and storing 
dry grJiKs in default of hay and ol making hay, 
wherever conditions peimltted. should be im- 
pn*s.'«ed on the cultivator, i'hey considered 
tliat there w'ore gr<*at possibilities for silage but 
that there were practical dlfllcnlties in in^rsuading 
the I’ultivator to adopt it. The Immediate 
policy should In* to concentrate on efforts to 
get the cultivator to make silage for his cows and 
young stock from recognised fodders and inferior 
grasw's wldch exjx'rinu'iits liave shown to be 
suitable for this purpose. Even, however, 
when all possible use bus l>ecn made of existing 
sources of sujtply, a shortage of fodder is likely 
to arise in many parts of India . The Commission 
held that the <*ultivation of finlder on the culti- 
vator's holding W'as the only remedy for this. 
They drew attention to the great possibilities 
of Egyptian cover, especially 11 its seed could be 
produced oiieaply and on a commerilal scale 
in India and suggested the encouragement ot 
the cultivation of leguminous fodder eroi)e by 
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the remissioa of the cliargc for wftter from 
government sources of irrigation or by the grant 
of concession rates. 

The commission held the task of the livestock 
breeder to be the establishment of pure and 
Improved types of Jood cattle* They 
pomted out the great dimcultles of this task in 
Indian conditions even when a single purpose is 
ill view and the obstacles to success involved In 
the quest for dual purpose breeds, fc.e., for 
breeds suited for both draught and milking and 
ffki pnwiuction. In their view, caqtioii was 
required in improving th(i milling qualities of 
draught breeds of cattle, lest other qualities 
which gave special value to the breed were 
Sacrificed The attempt to provide dual pur- 
pose cattle should only bo made in those dis- 
tricts ill which the prosjK'cta for successful milk 
production were markedly better tliari, on the 
average, they now are. Even in such districts, 
the question whether It was cxiiedlcnt to develop 
high milk production In cows or to resort to 
buffaloes was one which required careful con- 
sideration. In breeding draught cattle, the 
general rule should be to encourage qualltks 
only in so far as these were entirely consistent 
with the maintenance of the essential qualities 
which sucli cAttle should iwwsess. The Com- 
mission considered tJiat there was room for tlie 
buffalo as well as the cow as a dairy animal, and 
that the aim ot the breeder ot buffalws 
should be an increase in the luoductivencbs 
of the she-biiffalo and the maintenance ot a 
sound constitution. 

Various ways in which action eould be taken 
to augment and cheapen the supply of pure 
milk to large cities were suggested. 

The Commission rceomiiiended that, where 
cultivators ovliieed a real interest in their live- 
stoek, the organisation of eo-op<‘rative breeding 
societies should be eiieonrage<i by the loan or 
gift of a good bull and by the provisuui ot 
grazing ground, if available, on favourable terms. 
They wort' not in favour of the pn)litbiiion of 
the export, of brc'eding bulls but eonsiden'd that 
the export of cows and heifers was usually 
undesirable and should be closely watehed by 
(h)veminent. They did not advocate the 
general institution of herd books on the lines of 
those maintained In western count ries or tin* 
fonnation of milk recording sociidies *oi the 
western type. 

The control of livestock improvement should 
generally be entrusted to the agricultural 
ilepartments. Where veterinary olhe.ers showed 
a special aptitude for work on livestock improve- 
ment, they should be posted to livestock faroLs. 
WhoVe-tlme officers in charge of livestock im- 
provement should be appointed in all major 
provinces. 

The Commission rceoininended that the 
staff and equipment of the Animal Nutrition 
Section of the Imprial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore should 
be enlarged and that a scheme for a Research 
Institute for the investigation of animal nutrition 
problems should be prepared. The establlsh- 
incnt ot a research iustltutc for the study of 
enunki genetics was considered unnecessary 
in present conditions. 


The Commission recommended that the work 
of the Cattle Bureau should be taken over by 
the C/Ouiicil of Agricultural Research and that 
Cattle C^onferenccs on the lines of those held in 
conjunction with recent meetings of the Board 
of Agriculture should be held at intervals of about 
two years. They considered it desirable that 
the Centrstl Government should pay much more 
attention to cattle improvement and that one 
of the whole-time members of the projiosed 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research should 
represent the intert?st8 of animal husbandry, 
’rhis rt*pn‘S(‘ntatlv(i should be an authority 
either on livestock breeding, animal husbandry 
or veb'riuary medicine. 

Forests. ^In Chai>ti'r VIH, the Commission 
dealt with Forests in relation to agriculture. 
They .suggested that grass eiittiug should be 
encouraged in preference to grazing, that the 
grazing of inferior cattle in the forests bhould 
be discouraged and that the intensity of grazing 
eonsistent with the proper dcvoJoninent of the 
fon'sts and the pri'servation of desirable grasses 
should be determined as soon as possible, lliey 
rceoininended that the question of foiider sup- 
plies trom forest areas should be examined liy 
ion^st and agricultural officers in consult aiioii. 
and that the cost and ettieieii(‘y oi wood and 
eliareoal relative to that of coal should be 
investigated. 1'hey held the initiation of new, 
and the development ot existing, forest iudus- 
Iries to be niatti'rs of gn'at iiniKirtance to the 
agricultural iKipulatiuu in the vicinity and 
pointed out the wide Held which exists for 
e\p«‘rii«Piit and develo])mrnt in regard to th«‘se 
iiidustrlcH. In regions of heavy rainlall, the 
only remedy against harmful deion'station 
atijieared to be pniteetioii against damage by 
euHi valors and their cattle in order to allow of 
natural regeneration. In tra«-ts ol light rainfall, 
there apiieared to be no generally satisfactory 
remedy though, in carefully selected areas, 
artifl<'ial regeneration might be possible at high 
cost. 

I’he Commission iveoiimiended that the forest 
areas in each jirovinee should bi' elaasitied with 
a view to determining those areas which wen* 
most suitable for the growth of timber or the 
preservation of whii'h under fon'sts was desirable 
on elimatif' or physical grounds, those which 
w’cre most suitable for development as fodder 
reserves or grazing grounds and those whi(‘h 
should be handed over for ordinary eiiitivation. 
1'lie Coiiiinission lu'ld that the most promising 
method of establishing village forests was to be 
loiind in handing over to village management 
certain more or less wooded areas now iimler the 
manage merit of the Forest Department. Tl«’ 
creation of a siM'eial agency would be required to 
manage minor forests, to give advice and teehni- 
eal assistance to ffirest panchayatn and eo- 
opiTativf* afforestation soelotles, and, generally, 
to ileveloj) to their utmost economic (*apaelty 
the forest resources of the plains. The question 
whether this braii(*h bhould be part of the Forest 
Ilepartnient or should work under the Revenue 
Department was one to be decided in the light 
of the local conditions. The Commission 
considered that it would be advantageous if 
short courses were instituted at the agricuitutal 
colleges for all newly recruited forest officers 
and if forest officers were attached to the head- 
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of tbo proviucia) aoricpltural depart- / tk>n of trapsferring greater responslblitty to 


ment before being posted to the new minor 
forests division. 

Diseases of Livetock and their Control.— 

The Commission commenced ChanterlX by Mint- 
ing out the immense losses to agriculture in India 
caused by contagious diseases of animals of which 
rinderpest is the most formidable. They did 
not consider measures for stamping out rinder- 
pest on the lines possible in European countrieH 
practicable in India or that the time was ripe 
tor the establishment of protective Ix’lts on the 
South African model, in present conditions 
in India, rinderpest and other contagious diseases 
must be combated by measures aiming at the 
protection of the individual animal rather than 
by measures whieh aimed at stamping out the 
source of infection. In their view, the serum- 
simuitaneous method of inoculation offered the 
only hopeful method of combating the ravages of 
rinderpest and, given proper safeguards, involved 
a risk so slight that, in view of the benefits con- 
ferred, it should la* a<*cepted. Its employment 
on a large scale was. thcw'forc, recommended 
but, in view of the practical ditliculties Involved, 
general resort to compulsory iuoculation was not 
considered desirable, though it should be 
enforced for all animals kept by inUksclIers in 
large cities. All inoculation against disease 
should be done fr<‘o of charge. An All-ludia 
('ontagious JIisj‘ases of Animals Aet should be 
passed with a view to ensuring unitorra procedure 
in dealing with eoritagioiis diseases. 

The Commission recommended that, in all 
provinces, the aim should be to provide a veterl- 
narv hospital with accommodation for in- 
patients at the district headquarters and, in 
urlditlou, a number of disp<‘nsaries serving sub- 
divisions of the district. The value of dispen- 
saries would be greatly enhaneod if two or more 
veterinary ashist>auts were attached to them, 
one or more ot whom would be for touring 
duties. 

In the view of the Commission, the control 
m *asnn*s for treating and preventing the spread 
of contagious disoases should be reganled 
as the concern of the provincial governments; 
the duty of providing a local vet<*rinary service 
for treating diseases not scheduled as contagi- 
ous and for ilealing with operations and wounds 
slioiiid, as soon as the necessary arrangemeiils 
could be made, rest with local bodl<*8. The 
aim should Im* to provide on an average one | 
qualified veterinary surgeon for every district ! 
in British India a|Rl one videriiiary assistant i 
surgeon for eacle cattle. Each jirovince i 

should be divided, for veterinary purposes, 
info two or three circles, each of which should 
he ill charge of a il<‘puty director who would 
he a member of the Indian Veterinary Service 
or of the new superior veterinary serviees. The 
qualified veterinary surgeons provided for the 
districts would constitute the Provincial Veteri- 
nary Hervice, the primary duty of which would 
he the control of epidemic desease hut which 
would also be entrusted with the supervision 
of dispensaries and of touring veterinary assis- 
tants. The subordinate veterinary serviiHis 
would continue as at present to be mainly em- 
ployed by local boards but the immediate trans- 
fer to the boards of complete control over them 
was not recommended as progress in the dlrec- 


local bodies in voteriiiaiv matters should only 
be made gradually. When complete transfer 
had been effected, a Veterinary Keserve Corps 
of selected veterinary assistants should be 
formed. 

The Commission held that, lor the trulnlttg of 
veteriDory snrgoons and veterinary' assistant 
surgeons, two entirely distinct courses were 
required with different entrance requirements 
and different classes at all stages. The framing 
of a suitable curriculum for training veterinary 
assistant surgeons should be referred to a body 
of experts. The course should extend over 
two or three years and special prominence should 
be given in ft to the anatomy, physiology, and 
diseases of cattle. ITie course of study for 
vcteriiiary surgeons should extend over a ^riod 
of five years from matriculation and should end 
in a degree. It sliould be settled by Conference 
between the University and veterinary autho- 
rities. The establishment of an All-India Veteri- 
nary College was not recommended nor was the 
expansion of the Imperial Institute of Veteri- 
nary Research at Mukb'sar as an educational 
centre. It was suggest(‘d that, at the outset, 
one of the existing veterinary colleges Should 
be selected for the training of veterinary sur- 
geons and tliat the training should be supple- 
mented by a short period of work at Muktesar. 

The Commission considered that the provin- 
cial veterinary college should be the natural 
centre of research work in the provinces, and 
that, all senior officers employed in the colleges 
should be expected and encjouraged to undertake 
investigations in their own special spheres. 
They held that Mukt<‘sar was well suited for 
the prosecution of research into animal disease 
and that a second Research Institute was not 
required. A number of suggestions for Im- 
provement in the organisation of the iloktesar 
Institute were made, the most important of 
winch were that an officer with adimnistrative 
<*xperienee should be attached to the staff to 
relieve the Din'ctor of administrative work and 
that the exMiiditure on ri'seareh work should 
he 8cparat.<*a as fully as possible from that On 
manufaeturing operations, it was recommen- 
ded that Provinces and States should share in 
any profits from the manufacture of seta in 
proi^rtion to their purchases and that the 
administrative control of the Institute should 
pass from the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India to the Director of the Institute. 
The ri‘vival of the appointment of Inspector 
(leiieral, Civil Veterinary Department, was held 
to he unnecessary but it was proposed that a 
small Standing Committee of the Coimcil of 
Agricultural Research to deal with veterinary 
matters should be constituted. The Chairman 
of tills Committee should be the whole-time 
member representing animal husbandry on the 
Research Council. 

IrpiffaliOB.— In Chapter X, the Commission 
examined the present positimi of irrigation 
in India and its future possibilities from the 
agricultural point of view. After giving a 
brief survey ot the development of irrigation in 
India and a description of the projects In pro- 
gress or under consideration, they suggested 
a periodic revision of the position in regard to 
all outstanding irrigation projects and expressed 
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the hope that the relaxation since the introduc- 
tion of the Keforras, of tlie financial rules wlilch 
formally governed the construction of protec- 
tive works would furnish a stimulus to the 
construction of this class of works. They re- 
commended that further investigation and 
experiment should be undertaken before a final 
decision against the sale of water by volume was 
reached. They did not consider anv change 
iu the agency charged with the distribution ol 
water necessary but suggested that the func- 
tion of irrigation panrhuffah should be encouraged. 
The constru(‘tion and maintenance of minor 
irrigation woiks should be entrusted to a special 
agenc> Tumping and boring operations should 
b* entrusted to the Agricultural Dejiart ment s 
whifh should make detailed investigations into 
the econoinicH of tube well irrigation and should 
carry out a systematic survey of subsoil water 
supplies. (lONcrnment assistanc<* in regard to 
the construction of tube w dls should be limited 
to the provision ol information, of technical 
advice and of loans, where required, and to 
placing boring equipment and skilled laliour 
at the dis|)Osal of the landholder on pa^^nent 
of a moderatf‘ fee The rommission held that 
the constru 'tion of ordinary wells was ohsen- 
tlally a matter for private enterprise but tliat 
thew' were many ways in wbhb the agneultural 
and irngation de|)artments eould help the land- 
holder In districts where holdings were \er\ 
small, e\erv effort should be made to encourage 
the co-operative sinking and working of uells 
Where the number of abandoned wells was at 
all numerous, a special tuiqulrv should be made 
into the causes ot abaudonnient 

The fommission consider d the establish* 
incut of (loser relations belwecm the agrugl 
tural and irrigation departments advisable and 
sttggesttd that short courses in agriculture 
for irrigation officers and in irrigation for ugn- 
cultiiral otIic<‘rs should be instituted. 

Q’he establishment of a Central Bureau of 
Information on irrigation matters and fiequeiit 
conferemes of irrigation engineers were re<om- 
mended It was siiggestiMl that mor<‘ attention 
should he paid to research on irrigation problems 
in all provinces in which irrigation is oi import- 
ance and that there should be the fullest col- 
laboration in such research between the agrieiil- 
tural and irrigation departments, the assistance 
of the Indian Unherslths In such research being 
enlisted The rommission did not ud\oeat( 
the ostahlishment of a Central Station foi irriga- 
tion research but projiosed that tin work of 
each provincial station should be pass«>d under 
review by a Committee appointed bv tbe local 
governmimt in (‘onsnltation with tbe (Vntral 
Board ol Irrigation and tbe Connell of Agrieul- 
tural lles(‘ar(li. 

The sp<‘cial irrigation problems of Sind, 
Bengal, the North-West frontier rro\inee and 
Baluelilstan were reviewed, the most iinpoitaiit 
recommendations under this head for Sind 
being that that sub-province should have a 
Director of Agriculture of its own with head- 
quarters at Karachi, and that a chain of research 
stations suli^idiary to the station at Sakrand 
with a full staff ol competent offloers should he 
established. For Bengal, the separation of the 
Irrigation Department into tw'o separate 
departments, one to deal with Irrigation proper 


and the other with navigation, embankments 
and drainag was recommended as was also 
the investigation by a committee of experts of 
the problems presented by tlic river systems of 
that province. 

The Commission suggested that the Central 
Bureau ot Information for Irrigation should 
deal with matters arising out ol hvdro-electrle 
development and that advice in regard to hvdro- 
electrii schfunes should be obtained from firms 
of eonsulting engineers. 

Communirafions and matketing -Tn the 
first part of Chapter XI, tlu‘ Commission 
discussed the present state of comimmieationB 
111 India. They pointed out that, although the 
improv(‘ment of rural communlcat ions was a more 
important factor in rural development, the 
( ondition of the roads in India had deteriorated 
in recent y(‘urs. One cause of tliis was tlie 
rapid expansion of motor traffic which had 
brought into existence an entirely new range of 
])roblem 8 of road eonstruciion and lusintenanee. 
The CommisHion suggested that Uoad Boards 
with luuetlons similar to those which have 
b“en (‘ntrnsted to the Communication Boards 
in the Bun jab and Burma should be eonsiltuted 
m all piovluees They c mphasised the neeessit\ 
tb.at special attention should lx* paid, in am 
ordered programme ol load do\(‘lopment, 
to tlie subsidiary (‘ommunieations which arc of 
tlic grcat<‘st importance from the iioiiit of view 
ol the (ultlvator Libeial financial assistame 
should he givi*n bj loeal governments to local 
bodies to enable them to discharge tbiir duties 
to roads not included in tlie arterial system 
Tbe policy ot grant s-in-aid from proNineial 
r I venues for the construction or improvement 
of village roads which is being followed in ceitain 
provinces was eommend(‘d but it was pointed 
out that tbe improvement ot such roads, must 
inthemain, depend upon thee ffortsotthe villagers 
themstdves and that co-operative action 
in this direction should, therefore*, be eneourage*d 
in all jiohsiblt* wavs The ( oinmission cxpresse‘d 
the hope that railways and roads in India would 
be regarded as (‘ompleineiitaTv and not as com- 
petitHo and that tbe senseless and wasteful 
comjietitbn between rail and motor traffic 
wdnch is to-day taking place in man\ 
Kuropean countries would be avoided Tbe\ 
suggested a periodical revision of railway freights 
with n view to the adjustm* nt of th(‘ir in cldc nc*e 
as between various sorts ot agricultural produce 
Tbe Commission did not eonsidc'ri hat. in ordinary 
f iron instances, any ease eould be made out for 
the Introduction of tramways to develop rural 
t rails jKirt or that roadlc‘ss tractors eould lx* 
of any material assistance in opening up ruial 
areas. 

Tbe Commission were of opinion tliat, apart 
from tbe organization of prod net *rs for the sale 
of produce, the most effeetive means of eli- 
luiiiatiiig iinnec*c‘ssarv middlemen wc*r(‘ the 
]irovislou of good roads and the establishmc'nt 
ot well r< gulatc'd raarkc'fs. easy ol access to the 
cultivator 'riiey, therefore, suggested the 
establisbinent in all pro\inees of reguJated 
7 mrkPtK on the Berar system, as modified b\ 
legislation recently enacted in Bombay, and 
reeommendi*d that this system should be ex- 
tended to products ot her than eott on . Kegiilated 
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markets should only he established under pro- 
vincial legislation and local governments should 
take the initiative in establishing them. The 
(bmmisslon laid down the lines on which such 
markets should be organised and suggested ways 
in whleJi they might be utilised for purposes of 
propaganda in favour of agricultural improve- 
ment and of thrift. 'I’hey roeominenrted tliat 
Ihe fiovemmeiit of India should again undertake 
an investigation into tlie possibility of standardis- 
ing weights and measures throughout India and 
added tluit Burma required separate treatment 
in this respect. 

The Commission found that mueh Indian 
agrieultural produce was marked In an unsatis- 
factory condition though matttTs in this res]>ect 
iiad improved considerably in recent years. 
Kifeetive pressure* to se(*ure Improved quality 
fiom the producer must, in the main, be applied 
bv tlie agri(*ultnra1 and eo-o])erative departments 
though organisation amongst the ultimate 
buyers was, m some instanees, an effeeti\e 
weapon and organised trade ussoeiatlons in India 
could give great assistance. 'I'he most etfeefive 
method of enabling the cultivator to seeiire an 
adequate premium for supeTior epiality was held 
to be organisation for the pnrivwes of sale. (!<»- 
opt'mtlve sale soeietks should he encouraged 
in ail possible ways by tin* agricultural and »‘ 0 - 
operatfvo departments.' Help to tliese societies 
could be.st be given by agrienltnral de^iart inent s 
in the form of assist aiiee in tin* grading of 
produce. Auction sales bv tin* departments 
were considered a nselul means of securing an 
adequate premium for the sup<*i'ior (jualltv of a 
new variety, csp('( iallj In the earlier stages bnt 
should only be continned until they e<mld be 
taken o\'er by co-operative societies or private 

ageneicKS. 

Whilst the Commission suggested that the 
possibilities of developing an export tratle in 
high class wheat sliould be Imrne in mind, they 
did not recommend the establishment of a grain 
elevator system in India 

Market surveys were regarded as an essential 
preliminary to the formulation of an effeetne 
policy for the improvement of marketing. The 
lines on which such surveys shouUi he carrif'd out 
were suggested as was the api)oiutment of an 
*xpeH marketing otfieer to the staff of the agri- 
( nltnral departments in all the major proviuecH 

The (Commission also r<*eommended the 
appointment of an oflicer with exp<'rleiiee of 
agriculture and co-op(*rat ion to tlie staff of the 
Indian Trade Commissioner in 1-rondon and to 
that of the Director Ct*neral of Coinnierelal 
intelligence in Calcutta. 'Hiey considered that 
tin* appointment of separate Trade* (Commis- 
sioners In other countries than Ihigland would 
ultimately be desirable. 

The Finance of Agriculture.— In Cliaptc 
Ml. the (Commission dealt wltli the question of 
providing the cultivator ihe capital he require.s 
They pointed out that the form of long-term credit. 
I'hieh is most eominon throughout India is based 
nu the mortgage of ngrieultural land. They 
suggested that no usufnietuary mortgage of 
agricultural land should be permitted unless 
ITovlsion were made for automat ie redemption 
Mithin a fixed period of years, of whieli twenty 
sliould be the maximum. The question of 
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legislation in regard to the redemption of 
mortgages on the lines of the Punjab Bedemp- 
tion of Mortgages Act was commended to tlie 
consideration of oi.her local governments. The 
(.Jommlssion held tliat the desirability of ex- 
tending tbe principle of statutory restriction on 
the alienation of land could only be measured In 
the light of the local conditions, but that an 
enquiry should be made into th<* extent t-o which 
the hereditary cultivating class is being expro- 
priated by those who do not themselves cultivate 
the land. Where existing systems of tenure or 
tenancy laws operate in such a way as to deter 
landlords from investing capital in the impro- 
vement of their lands, It was suggest^^d tliat the 
subject should receive (*arcful attention with a 
view to the enactment of sui'h amendment.s as 
iniglit be (‘aleulated to remove the difficulties 
and that at'tion to permit tlie establishment by 
landlords of home farms was specially iiecessaiy* 
q’lie working of the I And Improvement Loans 
Act and ot the Agrieulturists Ixians Act was 
considered satlsfa(‘tory hut it was recommended 
that steps .should 1 j(* taken to make landholders 
better acquainted with the facilities of!er(‘d by 
the former. 'J’he Commission held, however, 
tliat the great(‘St hope for the salvation of the 
rural masses from their crushing burden of debt 
lay In the growth and spread of a healthy and 
W'«*1I organised co-operative movement and 
that local go venunent sliould, therefore, give that 
mov4‘nn*nt all the eneonragement possible. 
T.iegislative m(*asures to deal with the problem of 
indebtedness had proved a failurt*. Tins 
failure was s]S‘uiall\ disappointing in tlie ease 
of theTT.snrUnis Loans Act, the provisions of which 
w’eri' spe(*ially calculated to remove the worst 
evils ol uncontrolled usury, and it was recom- 
mended that an enquiry should be made in all 
provinces into the reasons w'hy this Act had not 
been utilized and that a special rejiort on its 
working shouki be ineJiuied in the annual reports 
on the administration of civil justice. The 
Thinjab Moneylenders’ Bill and the British 
MoiK'ylenders’’ Act of 1027 were commended 
to the consideration of loeal governments as was 
the ease for a simple Bural Insolvency Act. 
Bxperimeiits with conciliation bodies were 
suggested in eertain selected areas as was a 
periodical r(*view by the Ineome Tax Depart- 
ment of the iK>sition of the moneylender. 


Co-operation.— Chapter XIH of the Report 
is devoted to the Co-o)M‘rativ(' movement in 
India. The Commission held that the main 
uethities i>f that inovt'inent must eontiiiiie to 
lx* directed to the <*xpansltm of the ruriil credit 
system. l'iirth<*r effort to fulfil the staudari^ 
laid down bv the Committee (m Co-o]M‘ratlon 
ill India of 191 4-1. wliieli was presided over by 
Sir Kdwar<l Maelugan, appeared to them to 
Im* required and tlu‘y suggestHl that an enquiry 
into the working ol the ju(»veinent on the lines 
hdlowed in the Central Provinces, the rnited 
Provinces and jMadras iiiigtit be undertaken in 
other ])r«)viu(*t‘s with advantage. They heltl 
that tlie only remedy for the unsiitlsfaetory 
condititm i>f the movement in some provinces 
was the patient and pi*raistent education of 
the meinb(‘TS of Co-ojicratlve Soeletles in the 
principles and meaning of co-oi)eration. They 
recommended that every effort should be made 
by the co-oi>crutlve departments in all provin- 
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(PS to buUd up a hiKhly edncatod and woU 
trained official staff and did not (onsldtr that 
tho pro\lsion of such a »taff should weaken the 
position of the honorary workc^r Thtv (on 
sldcred that proRrens in tho organisation of a 
sopervifling agtnov by fr derating primary sodo- 
tles into supervising unions had i>o(n suffid 
ently satisfactorj to justify furtln r oxpenments 
in this dlredlon The financing and sujnr 
vision of primary so(i«ti 08 should be undtr 
separate control 

The Commissioner r((omniendid tliat thi 
best man a\ailabl< should Ik selultd as lltgis 
trar of Co-operathe Sodelbs ind should hold 
the appumtment for not Kss thiii five v( irs or 
more than ton lotal (lovnuiinnts should 
impress upon the offietrs of all depaitnifnts the 
importaiK( they themsdves attadi to a s>m 
pathetic attitude towards ill pluses ot to 
operathe attivlty 

It was suggested tint (»o\«rnin<nt should 
gi\c liberal assist into in tht taiU stigts to th< 
more specialist d forms of cooptratlvt utivit\ 
such as consolidation ot holdings idult tdiu i 
tion, irrigation and tht likt Whtn t xpi mlltiiu 
li> Goa eminent cm audit would iinolvc iht 
comparituc ncgUct of edut ition ediitation 
-Hhould be given pnhrtnet anti Iht stitutuv 
audit should he piid for sot ulus 

The ( ommlssion endoistd tin n solution pis 
sed by the Conftrtiut ot Ktgistnu ot mid in 
fa\oiir ot tilt t stablishnit nt ol 1ani morifttf 
bank*, and nmdt i numlH r ot iMomnit ndatioiis 
In itgard to th< oiginlsition imi working ot 
such bulks and the fomi in which thtv should 
rcct i\c assist incc trom (Tint rnmt iit 

Outside the credit moAtiafiit tht mdn taut 
tioii of the to ojieratut chpirtmtnts wis held 
to be tho preparation of tht grouiitl t »r tht 
advite ot the experts In tht prop ig null \\ nk 
of tdhtr dtpartmemts prtfcniitt lutli td linn 
and itUntiOii should always bt givtii to i tt> 
<>1M rain fly orgHTiistd ImmI^ ot ttiUiA il<»rs rather 
thill to iFMilatcd iudividuils Su list ant uil 

irogrf 18 in non credit cooptratim wis not to 
)e cx{Kcted unicbs expert achitt was lllitrilh 
given Whether this ntlvlct shtmld bt 
b> tht teclinual departincnt conitiiitd or by 
tht loan c>f ft chine d offictis to tin ( o op»iUlv< 
Otpirtmtnt muHt dtptiid on th< stagt ci dtve 
lopiiient and tin piiticulir torm ot co optritivt 
attivity which It was dtsirtd to fostu I ho 
dfsirability ol appointing i spmu! otfiter ol 
the grade ot clcpiitv director of igrieiiitUK t> 
work undtr tht Registrar is rt < omint ntit d b\ 
tin JViadras (ommittte tui (oojKr ition might 
be (xaraiiied in otht r pioviiiets 

Hit ( oinmissitm tin! not eonsldt r an All 
India Committee ot Lnqmry to review tin 
progress of tin movement and tin deftets 
revt-aled since the (oramittcf on (ooiMrition 
sat In IU14 15 to bo ntitssari iht \ suggest td 
tliat official ind honorary workers should bt 
cncouragtd to study coojieratlvi dt vrlopiin nts 
in other provinces. 

The Village In Chapter XIV the Com 
mission cUscubs the opportunitic s that exist tor 
an improvement in tin general rural tnviron 
me lit of the cultivator and in the couditioiia in 
which he lives fhey pointed out that the 


iflcfiatlon and tlie self subslstent etjonomy of 
village life arc tending to break down and hold 
that. In the administrative sphere, provision 
already exists to enable the villages to maintain 
and develop self go\ ernment and at tho same 
time to participate In the wider life of the 
proviiK e 

I he ( ommisslon the n proec edc d to e mphasisc 
the (lose ind important interaction Ix^tweLii 
agile lilt tire and publie health The working of 
the Madias distrlet health seheme showed how 
public interest in he ilth matters could be deve- 
loped under official giiidincc The principles 
cnibodiid in the Bombay village medical aid 
scheme were c iinine tided us were se hemes for 
siibsidisuu medical prie tit loners to settle in 
sin ill towns anil liliagea An Improved witcr 
supply w IS held to be so important that all 
me lollies jiossiblei to se e urt this should bo 
iinelertikeu b\ the local authorities 

4 innch wider distribution of quinines was 
c msidiuel iieeessurs and It wis recommended 
tint in ordei to s cure this, the de ve lopment ot 
(iii(h)na ciiltnation the maniiiacture of quJ 
Time and the control ot distribution so far as 
piK withm Imlii WIS toucerntd should b< 
mid a ic spoiisibility of the central Govern 
me lit and that much more sclentifle luvestiga 
ticn into the cultivation and manufaetuilug 
priblems coimeefcct with cinchona should bt 
nude itakc II 

lln ( ommissioii re fonmiendcd that the etfoits 
ot the mcdieil and public health departments 
iiid ol non ofiit lal age ne le s In the ir fight against 
disease ind insanitarv conditions should be 
supported b\ the eentril and provincial depart 
nu iits with ill the i e sourc es flnanc I il and othe r 
wn< at the II ( >mniand 1 he v he Id that re se arc h 
into piobleins ot human mitriticm was ot sueh 
im|>oidiiut 111 Indian conditions that a (eiitral 
institute of Human Nutrition should he cstabli 
shed that i (omimtUe ot woiktis on human 
ml ininuil nutrition shoulel be ten me d and 
should meet it re gulai Intel vils ind that loeal 
governments slioulel consieb r tlie desirahlUty of 
uiide it iking re St are h in prolde ms of human 
nut I Ition e itiii rtn pruviiir ill institutes or through 
individual office is 

II was pointed out that villagers have ample 
time d thtn dispoal forimpioviiigtlic aimuities 
ot til II villige bv (ooperitive aetion Specific 
directions in wbieh issistance might he given 
them we re the e xte iislou of village sites where 
Ihes v^cre conge steel ami la< iiUli s for provid 
lug s< iiools with adequate playing fie Ids For 
tin sc and other pur|joscs the villagers were 
however much in lucd of leaeUrship lustrue 
tioii of village headmen and subordinate re 
venue officials in the ideals of vllhge improve 
ment might in some cases, be productive oi 
good results fii other eases a guide for 
*1 gioup of vilUgen tramtd on the lines adopted 
In the (ongiMui district of the Punjab would 
seem to offer the best solution The Gommls 
slon drew Hpccial attention to the valuable 
IcssoiiB to be drawn trom the Gurgaou uplift 
compilgn and eonnickred that the mial commu 
nity move me nt throughout the Punjab combin 
cd the advantage H ol both the official and the 
private type ot organisation and would prove 
of even guater valim if It developed a women's 
aide to its activities 
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The eatabllshment of a Bureau of Beonoiulc 
Ke&ourch in all provlneeH on Uuoh BiniUar to tlioso 
on which a Board of Economic Inquiry haf» been 
cstabllahed in the Funjab was commended to the 
notice of the provinces and the part that TJnl- 
versi^B could play in assisting tlie work of 
rural development on both its economic and 
educative sides was emphasised. 

The Commission held that no field of rural 
work gave private organisations a greater oppor- 
tunity for ust'fulnoss than the raising of tlw 
ineinbers of the depressed classcjs in the villagi s 
to full membcrslui) of tlie <'onunou life and 
that the best means of eifectiiig fids W(‘re edu- 
cation and the iiieuhation of self-help. 

It was pointed out that jio lasting improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the great mass 
of the population could iKissibly be attained it 
(‘very enhaiieeiiicnt in tlie purchasing pow(‘r of 
the (‘ultivator wen* to be followed by a proiKir- 
tionate increase in the jmpulafiun. 

Education-- dn Chapter XV, flic Commission 
discuss the type of education ix'st atiapted to 
the needs of an agricultural populafioii. The 
Chapter eoininene(*8 with a vi(*w of the state of 
primary education in India and brings on in 
striking fasliion its unsatisfactorv character 
as sliown by tin* figures of literacy and of female 
education. As regards the latter, the Comnii^- 
h»on point (*d out the great imi»ortanee to rural 
development of tin* spread ol literac> among the 
vonum of India and suggested that the iiitiiienee 
ot female education in spreading lasting literacy 
among the young should be ascertained witli a 
.‘1 view to demonstrating tin* triK' relation 
between female llteraev and the sj>read ot 
general literacy. Kor the uiiisatisfaetory stat(* 
of primary education generally, and ejieeiallj 
tor the a])i)alllng wastage in the primary stdiools 
due to the fact that so many bo>h attc'iiding 
tliose schools do not stay for more than a year 
and that, of those* who do, oiil> halt eoinplete the 
course, they held the onlv reine(l.> to be the 
introduction of the compulsory system. 'I'his 
should be introduced as rapidly as local eon- 
ditioiiK permitted and slionld lu* accoinpaiii<‘d 
by a campaign ot (‘\planation ami jiersnaslon 
Co-operative edui'ation societies on the Jhinjah 
model offered a hopeful means (jf securing attend- 
ance at school in jiresent conditions. liieftleh*nt 
teaching and Its eousequeiit elft'ct on attendan<*e 
''hould be rem(*di(*d by impro\ement» in the 
training of teachers aiui in the organisation ot 
primary schools and a number of suggestions 
to this end were made. The Commission held 
that no attempt should he made to teach 
agriculture to hoys in primary schools, (*ither 
theoretically as nature study or practically 
in school gardens. 

Ah r(‘gardb the next or inlddb* school stage, the 
t oinmission eonHiden‘d tljat there was n 
gcnuliK* demand for middle schools of the 
" houi " tyia* hi Jlomhay which provides a vo- 
‘<»tional education in agriculture and that such 
B<‘hooiii were unduly expensive. 1’hey there- 
fore recommended that no more schools of this 
should be oixmed and that the existing 
‘'‘imolfi In their pres(uit lorra should be eUisod. 
Vi rnaeular middle schools on the lines of thi* 
f'unjab experiment wlileh include agriculture 
as an optional subject In the curriculum had, on 


the other hand, much to commend them and 
it was suggested that the policy followed in 
regard to the establishment of such schools in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay 
should be adopted in other provinces. It was 
considered pmferable to attach farms rather 
than gardens to such schools, providcjd tcaeiit*rs 
competent to manage them could be obtained. 

Where high sdiools, are situated in rural 
areas, the Commission considered that the 
addition to tlie ciirriciilom of a course In agrl- 
eultim* on the lines of that given in v(‘rnaeuiar 
middle schools of the Punjaii tyiie should lie 
productive of good results. 

Th(^ (Commission coiisidtT(*d the affiliation of 
nyricuUiirttt rolUgen to universities desirable. 
They did not reeomiin'nd separate (‘ourses at 
the* colleges tor those whose aim was (*mploy- 
meiit under Cov(*rnmeiit and for those wlio pro- 
posed to farm their own land or that of others. 
Tliey bUggt‘Ht(*d that the int(‘rmediate examina- 
tion in sci(*nee of the jirovineial universities or an 
('((uivaituit ('xairdnatlon should i»e inadc^ an 
(*Hsentlal qualification for admission to all agiienl- 
tural coUcg(*s and that the length of the full 
college course should l>e thr(*e years. (Ireaterpro- 
miiiene(' should lx* giv(‘n in the eolh'ge course 
to agrieiiltiirdl economies and to instrui'lion 
in farm maiiageiiK'ut , and the sliort courses 
gheii at eertaiu colleges should also he ri'Vised 
ill order to permit of girater attention In'ing 
dt'voted to tliese subjeets. The Commissiou 
corihidcrcil th(* miscellaneous short eoin*ses 
gi\eii at the eolieges a most valuable form ol 
(‘diieational aetixity. It xvas suggi'sted that 
tai'ilitles should Iw’ proxUh'd to enable iwsHCii 
students of the colh'go to oldain praetieai 
ex]M*rl('nec Ixl’ort* ( onimcneing aetixe xvork 
either in the jjublie service or on their ovn 
lands. The (|ualifications required for tlio 
F>rincipulsiiip ol a (’ollog(* xxf're laid doxvii and it 
was sugg(‘ht('d tiiat tlie field of s(*J(*ction for 
tht* college staff iinglit be widened by th»* direct 
appoint incut ot dist ingiiishi'd graduates in science 
of the Indian unix ersiti(*s. The eomidnation, 
within nasonable limits, ot r('4s<areh with 
t!*aetiing wM^rk at these colleges was considered 
ol great bi'iieflt to both. Agricuitiu'Hi colleges 
xvere reeoiiinKiuled for Bengal and Biliar and 
Orissa. 

Bural Industries and Labour— In C'hapter 
XVI, the (Commission deal with the question 
ot industries in r(‘latlon to agriculture. They 
ladnted out, that industries loeated in rural 
ari'as w'en* at ])r(*seut Hnlm|M)rtant from the 
|M)in( of xlew ot tlu'ir di'inaiid on lalnntr aigl 
that the mutt iplicjit ion of industries of the 
(wdinary (•omiii(*i (ial type, sudi tis cotton 
ginii(‘ri(*B, riee mills and sugar refineries, would 
supply oin* solution ot the problem of spare- 
time employment In rural areas. Of tlie 
suggestions made for tlio (*stablishiiiciit of new 
induBtries, tlial of an inerease in the number of 
implem(>nt firms tliroughout tho coimtry 
appeared to off<*r, on the whole, considerable 
promise. The (Conmilssion conHidered that there 
WTre opportunities lor tho development of a 
poultry industry which (xovenwnent could 
furtbor, iirlneipally by a carefully planned 
I^rogramme of (‘xiwrlments and a careful rt'cording 
of tho results. It was suggested that tlio 
(Government should trytobnng together tho 
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various interests concerned in thf) production 
and sale of lac, with a view to forininfs a (’om- 
mittee on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and that, to tills end, the existing 
Indian Iiae Association should he reconstituted 
and strengthened. Whilst the stimulus of new 
ideas, adequate instruetioii and the best advice 
obtainable on the commercial side were the 
chief needs of village industries, it had to be 
reeognteed that the oiiportnnltles for improving 
the condition of tlie general mass of cultivators 
by the establishmi'nt of rnral industries were 
strictly limited. The Commission held tliat, 
as a general principle, it might he laid down 
that the ehief solution of the problems of the 
cultivator lay in the Inteusiti cation or diversitl- 
cation of his agneulturc. There were indica- 
tions. that, witli tliespri'ad ot industriaiisiii, 
the l(‘H(lem*y would lie to miiltlplv the iiumiHT 
of small liictorics. This ti'iideuey would be to 
the cultnaior's ailvaiitage and tlie co-operative 
movement could play aji important part in 
linking him and his produce witli tite localised 
factories. Technical education and co-ojMTati\c 
organisation were the (uily means by viiich tlio 
smaller industru's could liold tlieir own m the 
intcn8i\c coiiii)t'Utioii ol modem times. 

The Comnilssiofi eonsidered lliat (iu\«Tnmeut 
eoulrl do mueli to assist the mutual adjustment 
bett\een the larger mdustrl<*s and iigiicultuie 
by its poliej ill re'-p<*et to eiurmmiileatUms and 
the devclupnient ot powei ; bv te<*hm<‘al 
education ; and l»y tlu' eollection ot niarkiding 
information. Jn the ease ot the siriallen ndus- 
tries, Coverninent would ha\e to be prepared, 
ior a long time to eome, to a(l\ih(5 and make 
suggestions lor development and even to lie 
responsible lor them in tlie pioneer stage. 

The CommiHsioii held that ilic labour [»rot»leni 
of to-day w^as the same iroin tlu' agricultural 
point ot MOW as it was wlieii the Kamlne Com- 
mission reported in 1880 , namely, to lessen the 
pr(‘Sbure of jioimlation on the laud. Tliey 
suggested tliat all restrictions on the' free move- 
ment of labour in India, c 7., to tlie tea gardmw 
in Assam, should bo iialuecd to the minimum 
and abolislied as soon as possible. To cncounigc 
migration, licaltli conditions siuMild lie improved 
in certain areas and definite sehemes of colom- 
RUtlon introduced. Ajiart from Ceylon and 
British Malaya, British Gubina alone of the 
tropical or subtropical part of the British 
Empire, offered scope for emigration on any 
cunsldera l)le scale and the Coiiimibbiou regarded 
the scheme now under consldemtiiiii lor promoting 
emigration to that colony as w'ortliy otturther 
cxliaustiv c investigation. 

Horticulture and Plantations. -Chapter 
XVII is mainly devoted to a eoiisidtTatioii of 
tlie possibilities of extimdlng the cultivation of 
fruit and vegetables in India. The CommissUm 
pointed out that, in Indian conditions, fruit 
growing can seldom be profitably eomiiiiied with 
ordinary (‘ultivation liy the small cultivator 
and tliat he is faced with s»*rious financial and 
other difficulties iu turning from ordinary tillage 
to the cultivation ot orchard and garden crops. 
They enumerated the difficulties in regard to the 
transport and marketing of fruit and vi getables 
and suggested that investigations into transport 
and marketing should form an essential part of 
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any policy of active encouragement of cither 
fruit or vegetable production. Where fruit and 
vegetables were grown on a largo scale, the 
question of estahiiahliig regulated market® and 
of Improving marketing conditions generally, 
ineludmg transjiorl and the provision of cold 
storage, should ho examined. Whilst the 
economic possibilities were being worked out, 
the agricultural departments should undertake 
experimental work and should encourage and 
strengthen private (‘nterjirlse in establishing 
nurseries for oreliard stock and the production 
of V egetable seeds. 

The Commission eonsidered that the import/" 
aiK'c to the community of tlie “planters'* 
crops w'as not gciit'rally realised ami suggested 
that the value of tlu' siieiitiile work done by 
tlie Indian Ti'ii Association and tiie United 
Planters' Association of Southern India should 
l>e recognised, and co-opiTation between these 
obsoeiatlons and tlu* agrieultural departments 
''(‘Cured, by arrange* men Is for their joint repn*- 
seiitatioii on the Council of Agiicultiiral Keseardi. 

Statistics. — la Chapter XVII f, the Com- 
imssion made a number of siigge'stions tor the 
improvement of the statistics relating to agri- 
(“ulture, tradt' and rural welfare generally 
isMH'd by tlu* Gov(*ninient ot India and Pro- 
vim‘ial Uovernmcnts and also lor incre asing the 
accuracy of the crop foree’asts isHue‘d liy tlie 
Commercial Intelligence Depart me*nt. They 
recommended that (‘aeli agrieuiltural depart- 
ment should be strengthened by the apiiolntiuent 
ot a statistical assistant and that tlu* apfioint- 
iiu'iit of this officer siiould prcct*de any changes 
ill pre*seut arrangements lor statistical work. 
They poiiit(*d end tliat the* ap[)h(*ati(>n ol mathe- 
matics to agrieuiturc had introduced an entirely 
new iaetor into seieutilie agriculture and reeom- 
iiicnded the* appohdme'iit ol a statistician with 
tile highest epialifieations in this branch of 
science* to the* linjicrial Agrieultural Keseareh 
Institute. 'I'liey I'onsidereel it desirable that a 
statistieal ofiieer should be ajipoiiited at tbo 
he*ad(piarters of eaeb iiroviucial government 
who would eoutrol all government statistieal 
work other than that eonneeied with agricul- 
tural statistie's and, as dtreetor of a bure‘au of 
statistieal information, would be an adviser to 
uou-otlieial W'orkers. Tliey reeommeiide*d tliat 
tlie* statistical organisation oi tlu* (loverume'nt 
ol India should be strengtlieiied by the apjiohii- 
lueiit of a statistieiaii ol first rate ability as 
bead of a separate Department of Staitstios 
and expressed tlie hojic that, as tlie resulfc of tins 
apiKfiiitment, a Bureau ot Statistie*al Informa- 
tion would be created with the aeiministration 
of which leading e'eoiiomihts, scienfists and 
business men would be closely associated. 
'ITiey bold that eve'ry opportunity should be 
taken to utilise tlu* statistieal experieiiee of the 
international Institute of Agrieultnn* at Home 
but tlial the exis'iise* of a whole-time represen- 
tative of India on tlie JVrmanent Commit teo 
of the institute would not be justified by sta- 
tistical eoTisiderations. Tliey sugge*stt'd that 
more use should be made of iion-oflieial agencies 
in the collection of agrieultural statistics but 
did not consider that, In the present stage 0 
development, extensive use could be made o 
a system of paid reporters. 
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The Agricultural Servicefi.— -la Ciiapter 
KTX, the ConimlBfaion made detailed recom- 
mendations in regard to the recruitment, orga- 
nisation, pay and conditions of service of the 
personnel of the Imperial and Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments with special refcrtmec 
to the increased responsihilitios wiii<*h would be 
iinpo8('d on them by the recommendations made 
in the report and also to the changed conditions 
resulting from the Introduction of the lleforms. 
They dwelt ui>on the necessity for a period ol 
|K)8t-graduat,e training as an essential qualifi- 
cation for all candidates from the agricultural 
colleges for direct recruitment to the higher 
I>o8ts in the agricultural departments, and 
suggested that this training should ordinarily 
be given at Pusa. T’hey iield that rcstrirtlon 
of rccndtinent lor the new superior provincial 
services which arc to tak(‘ tlie jdaee of the Indian 
Agricultural Service to a proviji(«‘ or even to 
India would tell seriously on (dliciency. Prom 
the point of view of wider outlook and variety 
of expericnc<*, officers from ahniad could make 
a valuable eoiitrihiitloii t/O the development c»f 
Indian agrh’ulture and they, therefore, strongly 
eiKlors<'d the hoju* expressed hy the Itoyal 
Commission on the SnjM'rior Civil S<’r\i<*es in 
India in n'gard to the continued co-oin ration 
of European officers. 

Miscellaneous. — In Chapt<T XX, the Com- 
mission discuss a f«w miscellaneous (lucslions 
which (lid not appear to fall naturally within 
the seofH' of pievlous chapters of the Report. 
Kecommendations were mad(’ in regard to the 
ngrieultural organisation required for the minor 
proviiKTS of Ajmi'r-Merwara, the Andaman 
Islands, llaluehistaii, (’oorg and Delhi and if 
was suggested that the Council of Agricultural 
Research should tak<' a special interest in the 
(levelojnnent of these provinces. It w^as fKiInt- 
ed out that the foundations of an active poU(*y 
of eo-oj)eration in agrleiiltur.il and co-operative 
matters between the governments in Rritish 
India and Indian Stales had been hud through 
representation on tlie Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and th«' l^iard of Agrieiilture and 
the hope was expn'ssed tliat the manner in 
which co-operation <‘ould be rendered more' 
effective Would receive early consideration from 
the (lovcrumciit of India and the rulers of 
Imlian States. It w'as suggested tiiat an e\a- 
minatioTi should be made ot the a('tion which 
'should be taken to promote the investigation 
ol the problems of agrieultural ineteorologv and 
to decide which deiiartmenls should be resiion- 
^ible for th(* different branches of the work. 
I'lie continued adherence of India to the Intcr- 
iiational Institute of Agriculture at Rome was 
it'gardcd as most desirable and was rceom* 


mended that wider publicity should be given 
in India to the facilities offered by the Imperia 
Institute and that tho question of reorganising 
the Indian gallery at the lmp«irial institute 
and of renewing the subscription for its main- 
tcnaiKX} should be considered. 

Conclusion.— In Chapter XXT, ttie Com- 
mission conclude tlicir Report by explaining 
that their aim bad been to uring about greater 
efhcieiiry throughout the whole field of agricul- 
tural i>roduetioii and to render the business of 
farming more profitable to th»‘ cultivator. 
They state their eonvirtion that the success of 
all measures designed lor the advancement of 
agriiiilture in India must depend ui>on the 
creation of conditions favourable to progress 
and emphasise the necessity that the rural 
problem should be attacked as a whole and 
at all j)olnts simultaneously. They eonelude 
by pointing out Ihe very sjx'rial measure of 
resiKmsiliility resting on the Viceroy, ihe Pro- 
vincial Goveniors and the Ministers in charge 
of the trausterred departments in bringing 
about the organised and sustained effort by all 
tlu' depart meiits whose aetivitl<‘S touch the 
lives and surroundings of tlie rural jiopulation, 
whl(‘h h required if tlie problem of rural uplilt 
is to be adequatidy dealt wdth. 

Action by the Ckivernment of India.*— 

'J’be tiovernment of India conveiu d a Conference 
ol Provlneial .Ministers of Agrieulture and De- 
partmental rei»resentatives at Simla from 
()et.ol»er 1st to 11 m‘ 6th to discuss the re(‘om- 
uK’udatious of the Royal Commission. It was 
aiiiiouneed at the conelnslon of the Conference 
that then* had been eoniplete unanimity as to 
th<‘ desirability of accepting the Commission's 
leport as a basis lor rural r(*constrnetion and 
agrnultnral advance, and lor the projBjressive 
application of the inaiii recommendations as 
the circurnstanee of each province might permit. 
\s regards the Cominisbiou’s proisisals for 
reorganising the services engaged in the agri- 
enlturnl and ^eterina^> fields, tho general view 
was that the discretion of the J’rovinees should 
f»e lelt nnfettei(’(i, m respi'et both of recruitment 
and of regulation ol the tt‘rn»s of service. The 
Conh'renco approved the jirlneiple of promoting 
and guiding ngrieultural (iiidnding \etrrinarj) 
researeli throughout India on a footing of volun- 
tary eo-operatlou hetweeu the Government of 
India and local gov(‘niments tlirough an agency 
repu'seiitutive of All-India as well as provincial 
interests whieJi would be wd/ up and financed 
by the Govennnent of India. The Gov(')niment 
of India have annonneed their intention to 
proe(*ed fortliwu’th with the establishiuent of 
the (’ouiicil ol Agriciiltura Rc .'search 
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AEBA, CULTITATXD and X}»OUt<TlTATXD» In 1925-26 tN BACH pBOttKOB, 





NBT AREA, 


Area 

Deduct 

Indian States. 



Frovlnoes. 

according 
to Survey. 

According to 
Survey, 

According to 
Village Papers 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras • • 

91,705.413 


91,705,413 

90.606.116 

Bombay 

97,361,244 

18,561,280 

78,799,964 

78,799,964 

Bengal 

62.601,158 

3,477,760 

49,123.898 

49,123,898 

tlnited Provinces. . . 

72,048,741 

4,348,232 

68,800,509 

68.013,616 

Punjab . . . . 

66,546,580 

3,286,700 

62,269,886 

60.256,184 

Burma 

155,662,007 

.... 

165.652,66.7 

155,662,667 

Bihar and Orissa 

71,415,378 

18,334,720 

53.080,658 

63.080,658 

Central Provinces and 

83,913,945 

19,960,727 

63.953,218 

64,094,295 

Berar. 

Assam 

41,229,430 

8,061,440 

33,167,990 

(a) 33,167,991 

North-West Frontier 

8,524.252 

140,800 

8,883,452 

8,514,486 

Province. 

AJmer-Merwara and 

1,802,267 

• . . . 

1,802,267 

1,802,267 

ManpurPargann. ' 


Coors i 

Delhi 

I.C 12,260 

.... 

1,012,260 

1.012.260 

368,349 


368,349 

368,349 

Total 

743,781,690 

76,171,659 

667.610.031 

664,490,249 



Cultivated. 

Unoxtltitatbd. 


Provinces. 

Net Area 
actually 
Sown. 

Current 

Fallows. 

Culturable 
Waste 
other than 
Fallow. 

Not 

available 

for 

Cultivation. 

Forests. 


Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Madras 

33,833,765 


10,143,823 

12,36 ^.-iSl 

21,117,1®8 

13,168,789 

Bombay 

31,285,312 


11,606,710 

6,959,808 

19,701,206 

9,246 839 

Bengal.. 

23,841,200 


4,656.769 

5,824,662 

10,217,179 

4,583,588 

United Provinces .. 
Punjab 

84,800,0.50 

26,015,013 


3,388,563 

4,169,987 

10,497,481 

15,359,265 

10,063.306 

12,549,207 

9,264,216 

2,171,712 

Burma 

17,273,801 


3.764,080 

60,123,352 

64,530,268 

19.961,166 

Bibar and Orissa 

25,116.300 


6.553,327 

7,060,772 

7.702.335 

7.557,924 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

24,870,181 

5,828,473 


3,266,520 

1,884,958 

14.724,474 

16,864,163 

4,816,316 

6,510,600 

16.416,804 

8,747,246 

North-West Frontie 
Province. 

2,304,531 


471,801 

2,723,582 

2,656,447 

359 126 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana. 

299,939 


212,622 

311,301 

866,094 

112,411 

Coorg 

136,982 


172,368 

11,600 

334,045 

367,186 

Delhi 

210,187 


24,330 

62,874 

71,458 

** .* 

Total 

225,845,734 

49,305,848 

161,874,555 

150,194.447 

86,987,006 


(a) Includes an area ol 382,060 acres of the Balipara Frontier tract for which details are not 
available. 
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ASM oin>n luioAnoH is i93e-27 is xaob FBonscni. 




ABXA iKBiaATBP. 

Piovlnoes. 

Total Area 
Sown. 

By Canals. 

T^s. 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources 



Govern- 

ment. 

Private. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aoies, 

Madras 

37,367.132 

3,058.336 

269,500 

8.072,615 

1,569,876 

437.166 

Bombay 

32,864,825 

3,253,499 

63,410 

139,765 

640,859 

138,646 

Bengal 

* 27,469.200 

101,262 

230,789 

425.259 

87,660 

473,4 2 3 

Oulted Provinces .. 

42,295,922 

2,434,051 

28,131 

70,251 

5,378.818 

2,405,262 

Punjab •• 

30,406,941 

9,585,768 

462,978 

17,127 

3,484,130 

129,840 

Burma . • • . 

18,289,497 

639,610 

286,727 

208,504 

15,322 

316,458 

Bibar and Orissa 

30,301,400 

942,470 

887,964 

1,592,924 

620,197 

1,257,891 

Central Provinces A 
Berar 

27,081,901 

(ff) .. 

839,236 

(ai .. 

124.945 

39,851 

Assam 

6,616,777 

120 

194,145 

710 

•• 

266,596 

North- West Frontier 
Province . . 

2.420.093 

358,052 

404,112 


82,817 

90,491 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana .. 

442,381 

•• 

•• 

85,462 

82, UO 

. 

coorg 

138,523 

2,088 

•• 

1,405 

•• 

•• 

Delhi .. 

249,697 

25.585 

•• 

1,243 

19.698 

•• 

Total 

255,953,289 

21,000,831 

3,666,982 

5,565,26n 

12,006.462 

5,545,093 


* looliidta 848»159 aoras for whlcb details are not available. 
( 0 ) Included under :• Private canals*** 
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Abba 

Ibrioatbp. 

Crops Ibbioatep. • 

Provlncei. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 

Eioe. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Bajra 

or 

oumbu 

(spiked 

miliet.) 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

9,007,492 

7,401,683 

3,777 

9 

492,981 

321,801 

Bombay . . 

4,136,179 

1,227,860 

428,454 

18,534 

727,6 ’5 

614,372 

Bengal 

1.318.3H3 

1,117,746 

13.698 

2,499 

•• 

•• 

Uuifccd Provinces . . 

10,316,513 

400.993j 

3,740.509 

2,091,355 

37,827 

3,119 

Pon]ab • 

13,679,343 

644,668 

5,046,806 

201,682 

180,709 

265.659 

Burma 

1,466,621 

1,412,051 

2,531 

•• 

407 

• m 

Bihar and Orissa «. 

5,301,430 

3,686,370 

265,851 

102,499 

3,450 

605 

Central Provinces ami 
iicrai 

1,004,032 

845,879 

50,073 

1,599 

122 

1 

Assam •• 

451,571 

441,344 

.. 

.. 

• • 


North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

935,442 

41,481 

334,070 

71,898 

14,320 

6,776 

AJmer-Merwara and 
Manpnr Pargana .. 

117,602 

137 

I6,8in 

32,878 

1,827 

1,048 

Ooorg 

3,493 

3,493 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Delhi 

46,626 

18 

19,214 

4,460 

615 

96 

Total . , 

47,784,633 

17,183,718 

0,990,967 

2,590,403 

1,469,823 

1,218,876 
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CbOPS IBBIOATBD. V 

Provinces} 

Malse. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Other 

Pood 

orope. 

Cotton. 

Other 

Non-food 

crops. 

Total. 


Acte*. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

4,42U 

1,215,380 

110,736 

280,426 

181,590 

496,670 

10,569,473 

Bombay 

27,270 

1 

276,096 

68,605 

i 

211,116 

854,014 

404,597 

4,358,488 

Bengal 

2,540 

88,904 

! 

33,385 

115,333 

cf 

46,680 

1,423,323 

1 

United Provinces ..| 

1 

70,925 

2,363,443 

1,156.040 

1 

i 

286,699 

208,750 

348,085 

10.851,645 

(0) 

Punjab •• 

377,735 

1,141,889 

361,744 

227,950 

2,270,617 

3,162,917 

13,941,456 

Burma • • 

in 

3,364| 

2,011 

65,917 

146 

17,789 

1,504,327 

Bihar and Orissa 

82,003 

873,678 

184,922 

146,677 

3,( 61 

128,037 

5,377,653 

Central Provinces and 

Berar . • 

104 

3,897 

21.072 

72,261 

250 

8,174 

1,004,032 

issam .. «. 

•• 

1,845 

•• 

7,174 

•• 

1,208 

461,571 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

233,630 

28,522 

5.., 662 

23,646 

22,099 

108,617 

936,720 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpur Pargana . . 

11,520 

22,358 

202 

7,906 

21,714 

9,482 

126,866 

Coors 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


3,493 

Dolhl 

148 

2,438 

6,797 

6,120 

1,784 

1 5,946 

46,526 

Totii 

820,012 

i 

6,021,713 

1,997,676 

1,461,225 

3,156,563 

ct 

h 

CO 

CO 

I> 

1 

50,595,573 


* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests. 

( 4 ) Includes 85»000 acres for which details are not avallahle. 
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ARUA TTHPBE VimBRNT 0B0P6 OnVeiTAIliD IB 1926-27 IN BAOB PBOnNOB. 




Food Grains. 

Provinces. 


Bloe. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar or 
Cholum 
(Great 
Millet). 

Bajra or 
Cumbu 
( Spiked 
MUlet). 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

.. 

10.841,686 

18,643 

3,133 

4,692,476 

3,079.684 

Bombay.. 

Bengal 


3,006,468 

19,713,900 

1,801,682 

129,300 

35,439 

74,900 

8,035,809 

4,500 

5.736.252 

2,400 

United Provinces.. 


7,470,881 

6,778,010 

3,980,819 

2,801,008 

1,900,452 



883,984 

9,379,462 

767,432 

982,746 

2,691,829 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


12,476.620 

14,016,200 

82,628 

1,186,400 

1,283*700 

689,878 

04,000 

67‘,6oo 

Central Provinces and Berar 


6,280,201 

3,734,202 

13,422 

4,158,828 

110.088 

Assam 


4,686,228 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 

.... 

Korth-Weat Frontier Province 


41,514 

908,496 

•157,152 

53,251 

120,926 

Afmer'Mervrara and Manpur Pargana. 
Coorg 

670 

83,957 

23,404 

62,887 

72,712 

36,997 

Delhi 


100 

49,018 

18,318 

33,652 

46,460 

Total 

•• 

78,601,389 

24,181,146 

6,387.222 

21.120,734 

13,801,088 


Food Grains. 


Provinces 

llasi or 
Marua 
(Millet) 

Maize. 

Oram 

(pulse). 

Other 

Food 

Grains 

and 

Pulses. 

ToUi. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras .. .. .« 

Bombay .. 

2,272,733 

612,870 

111,419 

205,376 

60.180 

676,387 

6,671,151 

3,139,316 

27,751.004 

23,249,598 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

8,900 

167,108 

77,300 

1.682,138 

125,900 

6,011,938 

938,700 

6,155,463 

21,075,800 

36,456,797 

Puniab 

Burma 

18,323 

976,310 

216,048 

4,684,540 

244,658 

1.299,374 

401,907 

21,683,020 

14,111,639 

Blbar and Orissa . . 

Central Provinces and Berar 

758.000 

12,524 

1,647,600 

141.266 

1,421 ,600 
1,189,628 

6,324.300 

4»874,550 

2.5,798,800 

19,464,904 

Assam 

North- West Frontier Province 

.... 

437’,690 

• 

206,581 

193,240 

93,332 

4,878,468 

2,108,342 

AJmer-Merwara and Manpur Pargana. 
COOTg 

Delhi 

384 

8,310 

69,656 

‘’x;739 

40,541 

43 

52,221 

55,345 

1,065 

6,379 

342,496 

88,376 

209,787 

Total 

3,854,162 

5,564,841 1 

14,664,317 

29,154,122 

197,219,080 


* Included under **otb«r food grains and pulMS.** 
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( 


ABSA ITAPBB DIvmSKT OHOM OtJtTVTAm IS 1020-27 IS lAOB VEOTlSCfS. 


ProTinees. 

OlI^SBBDB. 


jesamutn 
(til or 
Jinjlli). 

Bape 
and { 
Mustard. 

Glround- 

nut. 

Cocoa- i 
nut. 

Castor. 

Other 

Oil- 

seeds. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, j 

Acres. 

Madras . . • * 

7.826 

631,890 

11,789 

2,680,156 

552,815 

885,023 

149,112, 

4,468,111 

Bombay . . 

106.395 

227.471 

195,997 

602,408 

31,297 

76,487 

314,966{ 

1,553,021 

Bengal 

135.800 

160,400 

757,000 

600 

11,503 

100 

31.500 

1,096,900 

United Provinces.. 

853,456 

186,486 

150,761 

12,984 


9,749 

16,204; 

769.640 

Punjab 

25.586 

88.788 

913.496 



20 

7,U7 

1.035,007 

Burma . • 

83 

1,112,017 

4,541 

523,118 

10,160 

3 

7,501 

, 1,658,273 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

644.300 

212,200 

736,100 

200 

28.500 

44,400 

300,700 

' 1.966,000 

Centra) Provinc e ft 








( 

and Berar 

100,027 

457,713 

51.450 

44,020 


64,700 

320,604 

- 1,929,414 

Assam 

11,824 

21,418 

365,861 


, , 

5,650 

, , 

i 403,762 

North-West Prontler 

14 

3.042 

89,561 


. , 


74 

92,691 

Province. 








1 

Ajmer-Merwara and 

)29 

19,239! 728 




245. 20.341 

Manpnt Pargana. 




i 




1 

Coorg 

. . 

431 6 


, . 


1' 

Delhi 

1 

2n 

►j 3,283 

1 •• 

•• 

•• 



Tom 

2,325,201 

3,171,635! 

l'3,2S0,07J 

{ 3,863,48( 

j’, 634,272 

I 

t 575.741 

jl,U8,l6M4,998,649 



Condi- 
ments & 
Spices. 


1 

Sugar 

Others 

* 


Fibrgs. 


Provinces 

Sugar- 

cane. 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Other 

fibres. 

Total. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores 

Acres. 

Madras 

672.617 

114,495 

81,705 

2,203,688 


184,835 

2,888.523 

Bombay .... 

181.251 

68,509 

2.844 

4,589,288 

• • 

99,798 

4,689,086 

Bengal 

150,500 

200.800 

51.000 

59,300 

3.124,400 

72,800 

3,256,500 

United Provinces 

93,488 

1.613,139 

.. 

795,859 

3,432 

250,891 

1,049.682 

Punjab 

83,7l3 

447,960 


2,523,718 


50,362 

2,574,080 

Burma 

92,823 

24.007 

21*, 5 32 

446,801 

•• 

2,853 

449,654 

Bihar and Orissa 

Central Provinces and 

56,400 

289,100 

200 

80,900 

295,600 

28,800 

1 405,800 

Berar 

88,537 

23,277 

.. 

4 861,002 


113,298' 

4.977.300 

Assam 


40.037 


45,977 

180,053 


232,035 

North-West Frontier 
Prc*vlnoe, 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
M'anpur Pargana . • 

**912 

62,780 

• • 

29..505 

• • 

*756 

80,261 

3,8.55 

425 


44,191 

, . 

107 

44,298 

Coorg 

8,453 

53 

• • 

1 

• » 

460 

461 

Delhi 

1,219 

6,70fl 


8,790 

> 

697 

4,896 

Tom .. 

1,378 768 

2,S81,38C 

i liojiS 

L 15,687,020 

) 3,609, 40( 

i aai,05i 

f S Joi^To 


* A tea under eugar-yieldins plants other than sugarcane. 
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Agrteultaral Statistics, 


Abba itndbb diffbbbnt crops ottIiTivatbo in i0i!6-27 in baob PRcyviNOic. 



Dyes and Tan - 1 
ning materials.' 


Drugs and Narcotics. 


Fodder 

Crops. 

IProvinoes. 

Indigo. 

Others. 

Opium. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Tobacco. 

Other 
Drugs and 
Narcotics.c 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Idadras • » . • 

53,639 

4,002 


54,814 

51,310 

232,155 

137,769 

454,641 

Bombay . . • . 

1.152 

464,201 

.. 

35 

13 

109,018 

28,918 

2,200.752 

Bengal 




188,700 


295,200 

4,200 

93.000 

Onitei Provinces . . 

12,112 

527 

58,245 

0,574 

•• 

76,244 

2,153 

1,222,244 

Punjab 

23,323 

8,889 

970 

9,740 


62,422 

693 

4,154,017 

Burma 

399 

1 


65.130 

39 

105,363 

03,955 

211,858 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

13,100 

500 


2,100 

, , 

137,800 


32,800 

Centre! Provinces 
and Berar 

1 

71 

. * 

.. 

.. 

17,083 

i 

4,065 

463,386 

Assam 




420,664 

.. 

10,025 

i 

, , 

North-WestFrontier 

Province 

24 





9,916 

» ; 

86.778 

Ajmer-Merwara and 
Manpar Pargana.. 

4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

196 

l 

4,029 

Coorg 




402 

39,822 


282 i 

. 

Delhi 

** 1 

•• 

-- 

•• 

•• 

979 

1 

16,349 

Total 

103.765 

478,791 

59,215 

738,159 

91,184 

1,066,410 

1 242, (»28 

8,939,851 



Fruits and 
Vegetab- 
les. 

including 

Ro(*t 

Crops. 

Miscciianeous 

Crops. 

Total 

Deduel 

Area 

Net 

Provinces. 

Food. 

Non- 

Food. 

Area 

Sown. 

Sown 
more than 
once. 

Area 

Sown. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

6h2,356 

49,626 

167.765 

37,367,132 

4,104 092 

33,268,040 

Bombay 

266,878 

; 6,398 1 41,161 

32,864,825 

1,040,907 

31 ,823,91 S 

Bengal 

698,000 

266,200 

93,400 

27,469,200 

4,081,600 

23.337,600 

United P^^ovioccg , . 

500,834 

85,515 

6,569 

642,295,922 

7.408.704 

34,887,218 

Punjab 

256,629 

112,670 

3,808 

30,406,941 

3.670,676 

26,736,265 

Burma 

1,267,004 1 

26,200 

201,620 

18,289,497 

732,420 

17,557,077 

Bihar and Orissa , . 

Central Provinces & Berar. 

645,400 

637,600 

516,400 

30,301,400 

5,502,500 

24,798,900 

i 113,288 

2,426 

1,079 

27,084,901 

2,337,520 

24,747,381 

Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

472,050 

(a) 

159,736 

6,616,777 

602,460 

6,014,317 

vince 

A J m e r-M e r w a ra and 

14,192 

24,618 

5,576 

2,426.003 

334,128 

2,091,965 

Manpur Pargana 

! 3,459 

16,486 

6,798 

442,381 

92,528 

349,853 

Coorg 

Delhi 

5,616 



138,523 

825 

137,698 

6,910 

* *301 

■*610 

249,697 

32,722 

216,975 

Total 

4,931,590 

1,226,940 

1,004,612 

255,963,289 

29,941,082 

226,012,207 


(a) Included under non-food orop9« 

(b) Includes 343,159 acres for whlob details are not available. 

(c) Tncludes Cinchona and Indian hemp also. 
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AGSICULTUKAL PRODUCE. 



Includes 343,245 acies for which details are not STaiiabie. 
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The fsilawiikglB * vamttBff of the yerloot erop foroonsto telattog to the eeadlb 1927-28 
^ StetlBfeios, India W 


lotted by the Ih^rtment of Cammeroial Intelligence end £ 


Crop and 

Tracts comprised in the Ogiires 
and percentage of total 

Estimate*! 

Forecast. 

Indian crop represented 

Area. 


by them. 



Per cent, of] 
preceding 
ycftr(100- 
hgnre of 
Ratne date 
preceding 
year.) 


Kstlmated 

outturn. 


Per cent, of 
preceding 
year (100- 
llgtite of 
seme date 
preceding 
year.) 


Jute*— 

Final. 

Cotton — 
Supplementary. 
Groundnut— 
Final. 

Sugarcane — 
Final. 


Hegaitittu) — 
Supplementary. 


Indigo- 

Final. 


Rice — 
Final. 


Rape and 
Mustard — 
Final. 


Linseed— 

Final. 


Wheat- 

Final. 


OaRlor Seed— 


Bengal, Bihar and Orlssay and 
Assam (100 per cent, of the 
total J ute area in India.) 

All cotton growing tracts 

Madras, Burma. Bombay t and 
Hyderabad (92 per cent, of 
total grotmdniit area of India). 

U . P., t ranjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Slndt, Assam, N.-W. F. Pro- 
vince, C. P. and Berar, Delhi, 
Mvsoreand Baroda (About 95 
per cent of total sugarcane 
area of India.) 

United Provinces, Bnrma, Madras, 
Bombav andSindf* 0. P. and 
Berar, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Punjab, Ajmer-Herwara. Hy- 
derabad, Baroda and Kotabf 
(about 89 per cent, of total sesa- 
mnm area of India*) 

iMadraa, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
United Provinces, and Bombay, 
81odt (84 per cent, of total in- 
digo area of India.) 

{Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Burma, 
Madras, United Provinces, t C 
P. and Berar, t Assam, Bombay, 
and Sindt» Coorg, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, and Baroda (97 per 
cent, of total rice area of 
India). 

United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar, 
& Orissa, Bengal, Assam, Bom- 
bay (includiug North- 

West Frontier Province, Delhi, 
Alwar.t Baroda and Hyderabad 
(94 per cent, of total rape and 
mustard area of India.) v 

Central Provinces and Berar, t 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Borobay,t Bengal, 
Punjab, Hyderabad and Ko- 
tabl (about 93 per cent, of the 
total linseed area of India). 

Punjab, t United Provinces, t 
Central Provinces and Berar, t 
Bombay (Including Sind), t ' 
Bihar and Orissa, North West 
Frontier Province, Bengifl, | 
Delhi, Ajmer4(erwara, Central { 
India, Q Wallop Bajputana, 
Hyderabad, Baroda and 
Mysore (98 per cent, of total 
wheat area of India) . 

(Practically all caStor-growmg 
tracts). 


Acres 
3,371,000 


24, 722,000 1 
5,244,000 

2,954,000| 


6,446,000 1 

60,200 

77,790,000| 

5,031, OOo| 

3,362,000 

32,21 1,000| 


1,467,000 


88 

90*6 

121 

lot 


113 


57 


08 


107 


101 


103 


104 


10,280,000 
bales, la) 

6,871,000 
bales. 
2,671,000! 
tons. 

3,221,000| 
tons, 


544,000| 

tons. 


11,200 

cwts. 


27,972,000 

tons. 


843,000| 

tons. 


35l.000| 

tons. 


7,762,000 
tons. 


135,000 

tons. 


84 

U7 

126 


131 


53 


94 


84 


87 


87 


105 


(^0 Includes flares for Nepal . 

* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

12 


t Including Indian States. % Bajputana. 
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Irrigation. 


The chief (^ractertetlcB of the Indian rainfall 
are Its unequal distribution over the country, 
ita irxegnlar distribution throughout the sea- 
iona and its liability to failure or serious defl* 
oleney. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
4d0 inches at Oherrapunli in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 906 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861 , while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil. There are thus 
pmions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the I 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the j 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far I 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the | 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
Weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically rainless. Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The ' 
transition from the latter to the former stage | 
often occurs In a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest i 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.*—ClasBing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constmeted. 

Government Works.— The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 
storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is providCsl by nature witiiout man^s 
assistance. In Nortbem India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for tttiUmtion during thestihseqaent dry weather 


haa been practised in India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest fonn, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
costructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed in the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after the nver 
on which the reservoir is situatm would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes.— Frevtously all litiga- 
tion works were divided into three classes, 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the triennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. Tlie main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can bo classed as productive 
is that it shall, witliin ten year^ of tlio com- 
pletion of construction, produce suflicient 
revenue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class. The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigaUoq and 
navigatiou works, including works under 
construction, amounted at the end of tlie year 
1926-26 to Ks. 108 croreh. 

Unproductive works are constructed primarily 
with a view to tlie protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from tlie current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 

I the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, tbe xmptila- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area whicli must be protected 
in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 

I with the cost of such protection. 

I Nearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation.— Inhere has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady growth In 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10| miUion acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 191 million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 miUlon 
acres in 1919-20, the record year up to that 
date. This reeotd was, however, again sur- 
passed in the year 1922-28. when the total area 
irrigated by ail classes of works in India, ex- 
cluding the Indian fitates, amounted to 28i 
million acres. During the year 1920-27 the 
total area iniosted by Goyernment works of 
all classes In BrtUih India amounted to some 
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2$. 2 mUlion acres which almost approaches the 
record area of 282 million acres irrigated In 
1922-23. 

The main increase has been in the dass of 
productive works, whieh irrigated 4| million 
acres In 1878-78 and rose to 20,756,209 acres In 
1926-27. The area Irrigated by unproductive 
woiks at the end of 1926-27 was 3,773,272 
acres. 

The area irrigated in 1926-27 was largest in 
the Punjab, in which province 10,'» 16,000 acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
nearly 670 000 acres were iirlgated from channels 
which aitnough drawing their supplies from 
Piitish canals, lie wholly m the Indian States. 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
ot 7 million acres, followed bv Sind with 3 5 
million acres and the United Provinces with 
nearly 3 million. 

Capital and Revenue— The total capital 
Invested in the works has risen from Ks. 42,36, 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Ks. 108 crores in 1926-27, 
an average increase of Us. 180 iaklis a year. As 
regards revenue, the Qovemment irrigation 
works of Todia, taken as a w hole, yield a return 
ot atKiHt 64 percent, on the capital invented 
in them ; this is a satisfactory result as Bs. 40,62 
lakhs of the total have been spent on unproduc- 
tive works, most ot which return loss than 1 per 
cent. The capital outlay also includes exp- 
enditure on a number of large works under 
construction, which have not yet commenced to 
earn revenue. 

Charges for Water.~-The charges for 
water are levied in ditterent ways in the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tite 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, O/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to tlie canals. In others, 
as m parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also i 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over | 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is cliarged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by **lift", that is to 
Hiy where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 

I'he results obtaiiied In each province are given i 


been tried, sueb as by renting natleti for an 
annnal turn, or by onaiging acOoraing to tbe 
volume of the water ntod, but tlteto have never 
been sucoessfut. The emtivatto^ Nly under- 
stands tbe principle of **Ko no charge** 
which is now followed as far fi possihlein canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and gnallty of his crop. 

The rates charged vary i(totisidetab!y with the 
crop grown, and are diffetm in each province 
and often ^on tbe severgt canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Pitojab, they vary from 
Bs. 7-8-0 to Bs. 12 per acre for sugEurcane, from 
Bs. 4 to Bs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Bs* 
3-4-0 to Bs. 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Bs. 3 to Bs. 4-4-0 per aote for cotton and from 
Bs. 2 to Bs. 8-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
No extra charge is made for additional water* 
mgs. Practically speaking, Oovemment guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives It as 
available, if tbe crop falls to mature, or if its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
port of ttie irrigation assessment is remitted, 

A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and Abe 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation wrill be necessary 
at all, and If the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply* By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
throughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water ratea 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water be receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The average area 
Irrigated in British India by Government werkt 
of all clases during the triennium 1924-27 
was nearly 28 million acres, which Is slightly 
mure tlian In the previous triennium. The areas 
for each of the three years were 27,156,399 acres 
in 1924-25; 28,135,123 acies in 1926-26 and 
28,243.879 acres in 1926-27. 

1 i*ho table below 


Provinces. | 

1 

1 Average area irrigated 
in triennium 

1 1921-24. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1924-27. 

Madras 

liombay (Deccan) 

8md 

Bengal 

l ini ted Provinces 

Ban jab 

B'lrma., 

Bitiar and Orlasa 

ntral Provinces 

Nurth-West Frontier Province 

B ijputana 

Bduohiston ♦, 

7,151,988 

428,750 

3,436,321 

100,492 

2.433,595 

10,465,404 

1,630,794 

960,605 

431,580 

800,849 

19,422 

28,635 

7.178,457 

487,483 

3,609,484 

96,516 

2,678,178 

10,349,121 

1,872,383 

891,984 

429,911 

357,825 

28.272 

22.070 

Total 

27.47S.835 1 

1 27,846,184 
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Irrigation— Productive Works. 


ProduetiTB Works . — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien* 
nium was nearly a million acres more than in the previous period. 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennium 
1921-24. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous triennluin 
1924-27. 

Madias 

3,681,946 

3,732,271 

Bombay Deccan 

2,861 

2,699 

Sind 

2,645,066 

2,894,468 

United Provinces 

2,243,989 

2,462,061 

Punjab 

9,714,815 

0,755,740 

Burma 

1,360,7S0 

1,631,403 

Central Provinces 

181,632 

153,942 

North-West Frontier Province 

216,814 

200,413 

Total 

19,937,892 

20,732,997 


Taking the productive works as a whole, 
the capital Invested in tliem was, at the end of 
1926-27, Es. 67,44 lakhs. The net revenue for 
the year was Es. 659 lakhs giving a return 
9 '77 per cent, as compared with 9 per cent, in 
1818-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. In consi- 
dering these figures it must be remembered that 
the capital invested includes the expenditure 
upon several works which have only lately come 
into operation and others which are under 


construction, which classes at present contri" 
bute little or nothhig in the way of revenue; 
moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
intioduction of irrigation are credited to the 
canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the country which follows in the 
wake of their construction. 


Unproductive Works* — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas irrigated in the 
various provinces during the trlennhim were as below : — 


Provinces. 


Average area irrigated 
in previous trionninm 
1921-24. 


Average area irrigated 
in trienninm 
1924-27. 


Madras 

Bombay-Deccan 

* Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces . . 
North-West Frontier Province 

Bajputana 

Baluchistan 


290,654 

271,455 

268,863 

277,709 

838,891 

527,737 

79,121 

78,381 

180,838 

207,812 

65,844 

243,613 

203,863 

268,110 

958,607 

889,735 

202,220 

230,280 

174,035 

156,911 

19,422 

28,272 

23,635 

22,070 

3,306,993 

3,191,588 


Total 
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Non-capttal Works.‘-*The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below 



Average area 


Provinces. 

irrigated in pre- 

Average area Irri- 


vlous trlennfum. 

gated in triennium. 


1921-24. 

1924-27. 


Madras 

3,179,.388 

3,174,731 

Bombay- Uccean . . . 

157,936 

157,025 

Sind 

52,365 

87.279 

Jkmgal 

21,371 

22,135 

United Provinces 

8,768 

8,806 

Punjab 

684,745 

340,768 

Burma 

76,151 

72.870 

Bihar and Orissa . 

1,898 

2,246 

Central Provinet^s 

47,728 

45,689 

Total 

4,220,450 

3,920,549 


Capital Outlay. —The totol capital outlay, 
(lircot and indirect, on irrigation and navigation 
works, including works under construction, 
ainounif'd at the end of 1920-27 to Ks, 198 
crorcK. The gross revenue for the year was 
its. 11,59 lakhs, and the working expenses 
He. 4,51 lakhs ; the net return on capital was 
therefore 6.47 per cent. Of the several 
provinces , the return on the capital outlay 
invesh'd in productive works was highest in the 
Punjab, where the canals yielded 14 06 per cent. 


In Madras the percentage of return was 10*64, 
wldle In the United Provinces a return of 0*15 
per cent, was realised. In considering these 
ilgurt*s it must be remembered that the capital 
invested iii(‘hides considerable expenditure upon 
four projects of the first magnitude i>w.,the 8arda 
Oudh eanals, the Hutlej Valley project, the 
Lloyd Barrage project and the Cauvory (Mettur) 
project which were tinder construction and 
<*ontrlbiited little or nothing la the way of 
revenue. 


IrrUated Acreage. — A oomiiariBon of the acreage of crops matured during 1926-27 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation ftithe several pro* 
viuces is given below 


Provinces. 

Net area 

tTOJiptHl 

Area irri- 
«atod by 
Gowni- 
ment. 
irrigation 
works. 

Percentage of 
area irrigateil 
to total 
cropped ar(*a. 

Capital coat 
ot Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A' Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1926-27. 

In lakha of 
rujH’os. 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on art'as 
receiving 
State Irriga- 
tion. 

Tn lakhs of 
rupees. 

Madras 

37,367,000 

7,013,000 

18-8 

13,25 

38.77* 

bombay-Deccau 

33,561,000 

430,000 

1*3 

9,74 

19,23 

4,84 

Mild . . 

3,961,000 

3,507,000 

88*5 

9,48 " 

ikuigal . . 

23,546,<KM) 

90,000 

0 4 

4,24 

1,21 

1 nit(‘d Provlmvs 

34,28.3,000 

2,971,000 

8‘7 

19,60 

19,55 

IMinJab 

26,1 79, (KW 

10,516,000 

49' 2 

29,55 

45.78 

ibirina 

16,166,000 

1,976,000 

12-2 

5,85 

8,85 * 

itihar and Orissa 

24.252,000 

946,000 

3 9 

6,27 

7,20 

( entral Provinces 

Vorth-West Frontier Pro- 

17,810,000 

395,000 

2' 2 

5,70 

2,16 

vinces 

2,426,000 

348,000 

14-3 

2.87 

2,35 

'tajputana 

343, (MX) 

31,000 

9-0 


17 

baluchlstaii 

275,000 

20,000 

7*3 


5 

Total . . I 

220,1 69,0(H1 

28,243,000 

12*8 


1,40,41 


* lixolusive of the value of crops raised on temt 3 million acres irri^ted by non-capital wori s, 
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Irrigafion—New Works. 


IrrlMtiim in following table shows the distribution of irrigation in British 

India onilng the year 1926-27 under the headings of Productive Works, Unproductive Works and 
Non-Capital Works : — 


Provinces. 

Productive 

Works, 

Acies. 

Unproductive 

Works. 

Acres. 

Non-Capital 

Works. 

Acres. 

Total. 

Acres. 

Madras 




3,760,600 

“265,918 

2,977,425 

7,012,943 

Bombay-Deccan . . 




3,044 

269,092 

157,670 

429,806 

Sind 




2,586.781 

838,622 

81,626 

.3,507,028 

Bengal 




Nil. 

68,209 

21 ,560 

89,769 

United Provinces . . 




2,729,026 

2:10.857 

10,844 

2,970,727 

Punjab 




9.848,048 

327,919 

339,982 

10,515,940 

Burma 




1,. 564, 859 

334,617 

76,873 

1,976,349 

Bihar and Orissa . . 




Nil. 

943.506 

2,867 

946,373 

Central Provinces . . 




64.923 

284,748 

45,552 

395,223 

N.-W, Frontier . . 




180,928 

1 58,009 

Nil 

347,937 

Kajputaua . . 




Nil. 

31,. 340 

Nil. 

31,340 

Baluchistan 




Nil. 

20,435 

Nil 

20,435 



Total 


20,756,209 

3,773.272 

3.714,398 

28,243,879 


Ilie area of 9,848,048 acres lrrigate<l by prodiicthc vioiks in the ruiijub during 1926-27 
U the highest on record in that province, tlic incrcnsi being attrilmtabh* to stxjady develop- 
ment of irrigation on the Bower Chenab, J^wci .Ihelnni, and I^Mcr Ban Doab ( anals. ' 


NHw Works* — Two major works of excep- 
tional importance are now under construction 
namely the Sukkur Barrage, and Canals, 
in Bind, and the Sutl^ Valley Canals in the 
Punjab. The Sukkur Barrage, when completed, 
will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world, measuring 4,725 feet bet>^een the 
faces of the regulators on either side. The 
total oostof the s^eme is estimated at Us. 1,835 
lakhs, of which ttw barrage accounts for about 
Us. 569 lakhs and uie canals for Us. 1,266 lakhs. 
A gross area of million acres is commanded, 
of which ei million acres is culturable and an 
annual area of irrigation of 5i million acres is 
anticipated, of wmch 2 million acres repcesent 
existing inundation irrigation which ^11 be 
given an assured supply by the now canals, 
ilie ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, after i>aying 
working expenses, is Us. 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 10| per cent, on capital. 
This is the retuzn from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
miUion acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation. There will be increases on 
this account under practically every head ol 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention llie addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value ol Us. 2,500 lakhs per annum. 

The Sutlej Valley Works consist ol 
four weirs, three cm the Sutlej and one on the 
panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the BuUeJ, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them. The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 
g,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,038,000 acres non-perennisl 
irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
2,625,000 acres m Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 


Us. 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12i per 
cent, is anticipated from water<«atcs alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the Intro- 
duction of irrigation, no less than 3i million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless, will 
become available for colonisation and sale. It 
is customary, in tlie pro-Jorma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
Interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its constnictlon; 
if this is included, tlie annual return on the 
works ^vlll amount to nearly 38 per cent. 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the l.-ower 
Chenai) Canal, the return from which 
was more than r»r» per cent in 1926-27 These 
aiitiH]:>atlonh mav need modi Heat ion. liowe\er, 
in ^low ot ihe tact that a revised estimate for 
the piojeet amoimts to lls 2,376 lakhs. 

The Cauvery Reaervoir project, which will 
cost over 6 crorea of rupees and Will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 801,000 Acres, was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1925. 
In Bombay Presidency the Bfaandatdara 
l>am, 270 feet in height, wae completed 
at the end of 1925 and the Bhatgar Bam at 
the end of 1926. 'i he Bamodhar Hivei (Canal) 

1 project, which will irrigati* 180,000 acres of rice 
I lands in the Burdwan and Hooghly Districts 
I ol iU'iigjil was comnH‘nced during the year 
1926-27. Excellent ])n)gress has be+‘n made 
with the Sardn-Dudh (’aimls iii the l)iiitf‘d Pro- 
iviK'cs aud the sjMtem was inaugurated by H E. 
the Vieefo> in th»‘ autumn of 1028. ’J'hls pro- 
ject Mdll irrigate inoK* than a million am‘». 

A comprehensive irrigation programme 
extending over a period of 14 years 
has been commenced in the Central 
Provinces. The possibility of increasing irri- 
gation in the North West Frontier Province is 
being investigated, 
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WEUS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only witb the great irrl- 
gation echemee. They are eaientiaily eocotic, 
the products of British rule ; the real eastern 
Instrument is the well. The most recent flgares 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area Jn India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efiicient instrument of irrigation. 
When t) e cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of It; well water 
e%ertf at leant three times as much doty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal* watered lands. 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well Irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level. 

Varieties of Wells.— Wells in India ate 
of every description. They may be just holes 
in the ground, snnk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupees to the maaomy well, which will run 
into thousands, or In the sandy wastesof BIkanIr, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
is the picoUah, or weighted lever, raising a 
backet at the end of a pivoted pole, Just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
Which is passed over a pulley ovcrbanglDg the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
raum of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mof is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-aetlng arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sun^ auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By Ihls 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
imsurpassed in efficiency. There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Bocently att enipts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
eubstittite mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficicntlv 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be imkM. Government have systematically 


onoouraged well Irrigatiofi by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement* 
These advances, termed Odtavi, are wedy made 
to approved applicants, the mmeral rate df 
Interest being d| per cent, in Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exexK^ 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption la^ for speettc 
periods, the term genemlly being long enough* 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks.— Next to the wdl, the Indigenous 
instruroent of irrigation is the tank The vtllago 
or the roadside tank Is one of the most oonsplott- 
ous features in Uio Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like I^akes Fife and ^Whiting in> the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perlya? lake In 
Travaiicore. holding up from lOur to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading tbefr 
waters through great cliains of canal, to the 
I little village tank irrigating ten acres. They 
date back to a very early stage In Indian cfvllU 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, bolding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
Ilie inscriptions of two largo tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand aerss are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tank frrte^tlOD Is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and In Bind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds Its bifdibAt 
development in Madras. In the ryotwatl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the 8inaU«> 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest flgares 
jthe area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
i^lion acres, but In many eases the supply is 
I extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
I a refu;:e in famine they are often quite useless 
I inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
I them and they remain diy throughout the 
; season. 

Bibliography. — Triennial Eeview of Irriga- 
tion in India, 1P25-1Q2?. Calcutta. Su^inteDdeiit 
of Government Printing. Price One Bupee, The 
annual irrigation reports in India used to he 
as arid as tlie Sahara, consisting of a dull st|itts- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review app^frs 
once every three years. The first of these triennial 
reidewB was Issued in 1922, Between the trienniei 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 
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fh« meteorology of India like that of other 
eouotrieB is largely a result of its geographical 
poeltiim. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the sonthward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun. 
In the northern winter. Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up In the course of its long 
mMsage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
perfdstent dry weather prevails. 

llIonsoons.-~The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear dries, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season. The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
ahd the Punjab about the middle of September 
lifter which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. Tltese fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that by thp middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are: — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the nerth-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend* 
big area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
vfz.; the Madras chast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, whiob current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
i.c., the summer monsoon, at the Maoras Ob- 
servatory amonntB to 15* fid inches the total 
talnfaU for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 20*48 Inches. The other 
refidon in which the weather is unsettled, during 
ibis period of geoeially settled condltiODB, ii 


February and part of Match Is traversed by 
a suocesilOD of shallow storms from the west* 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (oecurrirg during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs. Jn the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four montbr, 
December to March, amounts to 5*20 inches 
wlule the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary ** rains'* 
are of the greatest economic importance. The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of Korth-west India 
though small in absolute amount is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months.-’-MarchioMay and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous Increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat. In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, oefcur In the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100” and 
105”, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105” and 110”, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country wliUe in Juno the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110” occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad. Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120” have been recorded 
over a wide area Including Sind, Rajputana: 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 120” registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the aii movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-eart winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
o^ei India and Its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by stroDg hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and incTeaslng land and sea winds in the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result In the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust stoimfl 
in the dry plains of Noitbem India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
is luter-aotion between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hall and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 

By the time the area of greatest heat hat 
been established over North-west India, In the 
last week of May or first of Juneu India bos 
become the seat of low barometrle jpressurei 
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ohmeter ol the weather ohangea. DuHiig 
the hoi weather period, diseiuaed abcrre. the 
winds and weather are sudnly determinea 
by local conditions. Between the Bqnator 
and JLat. 30^ or 85^ south the wind dromation 
te that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat. 80^-85^ south a wind from 
sooth-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back agai n at a 
Gonsiderabie elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
t.s., between the Equator and lAt. 20^ to 25° 
Xorth, there exists a light unsteady ciieula. 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat, 20° North there la a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere. 
Still further to the northward and in the im- 
mediate neighbouthood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
beating effect of the sun's rays over land and 
sea. It is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun 
at this time is progressing ^owly northward 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the 
thermal equator is also piogressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northw&id, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro- 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rismg and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
loa dreutation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
Anally breaks up, the immense circulation 
of the south-east 'Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India Is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper. This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
It depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a con- 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 80° S. to Lat. 80° N. the southern 
half being the south-east trades and the north- 
ern lialf the south-west monsoon. The most 
important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
horisontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land it Is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours. 

The current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two weeks spreads over tlie 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to their 


extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from those two seas. The Arabian flea 
current blows on to the west coast and swe^ ^ 
ing over the Western Ohats prevails more or 
less excluatvoly ovm the Fenlnsula, Central 
India, Bajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows direeUy up the 
Bay. One portion Is directed towards Burmal 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the HiinstJayas curves still further and btowt 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
oon continues for three and a half to four 
months, eiz., from the begtamlng of June to 
the middle or end of September. During Its 
prevalence more or less general though tar 
from continuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainlall 
distribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian bea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current, blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hiH range, is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the bflly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inehee most 
of which falls In four months. The current 
after partiug with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional unoer^ 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesees with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Uu$arat, Kathiawar and fllnd coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to Aravaltl 
Hill range but very little to Western Eajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Bajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas. In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bay. 

The monsoon current over the soutbem 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from sonth 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
Bsserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufiiciently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
lying districts of East Bengal and tmmediatdy 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills Is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the wosldl 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay cunent advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barrier of the Hi- 
malayas and gives general tain over the 
Oargetlo plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from to 

Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hlasar 
in the Po^ab through Agra, AiUhab ed and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
curroit of tbt maaotm pievalli. m this area 
^tbe ciUnfall is aaoertain and would probably 
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beUghty buttbi^t the storms from the Bay of 
Beo^eihibtt a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
oooastonal rain. 

Hie total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(IFime to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras ; it is over 100 
Inohes on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
epast and decreases to 20 Inches in Upper 
Bdima; it is over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley, 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is:— 


May 

.. 2*6 

Inches 

June 

.. 8'8 


July 

..11*9 

u 

August . . 

..10*5 

«i 

September 

.. 7*2 

1 , 

October . . 

.. 8*2 

tt 


Cyclooio storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordmanl} form at the 
commencement and end of the season, mz.t 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recuniiig feature of the raonsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1001 and shows the monthly distribution:— 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal «. ..1 4 13 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Bee. 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 46 34 22 8 


Jan. Feb. Mm. ApL May Jons 
Amblandea •• •• 2 16 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Bee. 
Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 6 •• 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered. that every year produces varia* 
tlona from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this dement which may occur 
arc:— 

(]} Belay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the men* 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and leas than usual to an- 
other port of the country. Ezamplts 
of this occur every year. 

About tbe middle of September fine and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area ol rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end ot October the ramy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of tlie Peninsula and by the end ot Becemher 
has disappeared from tbe Indian region; fine 
clear weather prevailmg throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable fiom 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


(Fcf monsoon of 1028, see page 307), 
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MONSOON OF 1928. 


Tkc 8.-W, Monsoon of the year was weak hi 
Its iieidonce ttiroughont the season and though 
on f;he whole the rainfall gathered over the 
maj^r portion of the Continent was fairly 
noitial, that over North-Western India and 
ove? the extreme South of the Peninsula re- 
mained in serious defect. In the Northern 
Divisions of the country in Sind, Punjab, 
rrited Provinces, and the North-West Frontier 
Pr8vinee conditions ot drought virtually pre- 
\.uled throughout all the monsoon months, 
'me current on the Arabian Sea side was esta- 
hlished on the Malabar Coast by the 3rd June 
almost a week later tlian the normal date. The 
ijelated pulses however rapidly exUmded north- 
wards to the Konkan ('oast on the 4th and 
Into thi' Deccan on the 5th, and vigorously 
pi'uetratlng furthei Into the central iiarts of 
the country widl on upto Hajputana, ga\e 
iairlv heavy rains over a major portion ot its 
Add of activity. The advance however was 
not well subtAliicd and though the current 
(ontinued normally active during tlu* is'st 
tiie month over the Konkan and in the Dee- 
<an, it was laio attenuated to be of much 
eltectlve service In other parts of its field. 

The Bay Branch of the current was esta- 
blished and aitivelv ndvamed into Burma 
liuring the last week in May ; and turther 
sti’cngtheneii by a depreshion rising off the 
Bay betws‘en tlie fith and Hth June it eaiiH4*ti 
isavv laiiis on tin Arakan aii<l Chittagong 
(oasts and carried the monsoon rains well into 
North- Kast liului hi tween the KItli and the 
IHth, and into Bast United Provime by the 
pith This hranch continued fairly active 
tliroughoiit the month ovei practically the whole 
ol Its Held ot activity exeept the Cniti’d Pro- 
\ lines The total rainfall during the month 
aifiagcd over the plains of India was In detect 
bv ,5 per cent. Most ot the Dhlslons were 
tairly well served but as already remarked 
'siiifl, Kajimtaiia, INiiiJab, Ciiited l^rovlmes 
and Madras wturiied heavy ditteiencies res 
])Mtivel> ot KM), dfl, 14, 38 and 28 per cent, for 
tin montii. 

('ondltlons In July improved generally under 
Ki* influence of three depreshlous rising off the 
bay one after another In the first, third and 
last week of the inontli, which enable good 
rams to he gathered all along their tracks 

I < nding from south-west Bengal to Cuzi at. And 
tlioiigh both the branches of the iiirrent thus 
oiMt^orated carried rains well Into (Central 
Imtia, Diixrat, Uajputana. Siiid and the Tnlted 
noyifiees as also into Bast and North-Bast 
*i<‘t]ab, they were unable to penetrate further 
aiM i^jve relief to extnune North mid Nortli- 
''' » India. Averaged over the whole of 
mnia the total fall during July was 3 i»er cent. 
'« » veess. The notable excesses returned were 
Ml {K*r cent, by Bltiar and Orissa, 32 by Central 
la, and 24 by the Cimtral Provinces ; while 
notable defleieneh^s were 74 per cent, in 
” i and 54 per cent, in North-west Frontier 
ince. 


The month of August commenced with 
almost a complete break In the rains, which 
lasted almost to the middle of the month over 
North-West India and the central pgrts of the 
Continent, the activity of the monsoon for the 
time, being confined mainly to Burma, North- 
East India, and to the South of the Peninsula. 
The pulses gathered strength once again however 
about the 16th and carried the rains into the 
Central Provinces, laboriously working up to 
North-West India A depression rising 
off the Bay about the 24th, whl(‘h deve- 
loiied into a storm and traversed the Central 
l*rovinees and Bast Bajputana well Into the 
Pnnjab, atonee stimulated both the branches 
of the current, and gave heavy rains not only 
oyer a wide area all along its track causing 
ftoo<]s in parts of West (‘entral India, Tlajpu- 
tana, and in the l^njab, but also strengthened 
the moiihoon current generally over the Kon- 
kan and North Deccan. The total fall during 
the mouth was 11 per <*ent. in defect. Eajpu- 
taiia and Mysore were the only Divisions which 
retiinM‘d exeesst's respectively of 24 and 22 
per c‘ent , whlh Hind, North-West Frontier 
Proyiiice, Ihinjab, Tnited Proyincesand Bihar 
and Orissa retiim<*d notable defects, respectively, 
of HO, 40, 50. 64 and 28 iH*r cent. 

In Heptcmlier much the same couditlona 
preyaib*d The stimulating effects of the 
ht-oiiii late in August kept up the activity of 
the pulsc'H for n while in the Tnlted Provinces 
and the (Vntrnl l^royinees, the monsoon gene- 
rally being weak el8(*where. indications of 
the re treat of the* S.-W. Monsoon from the Pun- 
jab liecame apparent early In tlie month 
about the 2nd and fiom tlie United Provinces 
al»out the .5th, and tlie weath<‘r was practically 
drv thereafter in these regions. A depression 
i!‘'ing off the North Madras Coast and the 
development of another shallow depression 
over Hyderabad about tiie middle of the month 
coiisidemliiy affected the eirimlation, extending 
the monsoon I 0 the North and Central Deccan, 
Uiizrat and Bast Kajputana. During the last 
week, under the Influence of yet another dis- 
tiurbanee off the North Madras Coast, fairly 
active monsoon condll ions prevailed in North- 
Bast India, and the North of the Peninsula. 
The total fall for the month was hi defect by 
25 per cent. 'Jlie only Division returning 
excess was Hyderabad, the rest returned 
notable defects.' 

In October the activity of the retreating 
monsoon was confliied mainly to the central 
parts and south of the Peninsula. Under the 
influence of a depression off the Bay on the 
2nd, heavy rains were gathered in Orissa, 
North Madras, United Provinces and the cen- 
tral imrts of the country and in northern Dec- 
can. Good rains were also gathered about the 
middle of the month in the south of the Penin- 
sula, associated with the usual change of I'ondi* 
tt<mH on the establishment of the North-Bag t 
Monsoon. A storm ott the Masultpatam Coast 
on the 20th together with another consequen- 
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tlal disturbance dev<‘loped off the Konhan 
C*oast on the 28id caused extensive rains 
throughout the Peiihisula, Central India, and 
the United Urovincrs. The progress ot this 
Arabian Sea disturbance northwards to Sind and 
the Kathiawar coast determined hea\> tall all 


along the west coast and in Guzrat and Sind. 
The total fall tor the month over the whole 
of India was 54 per cent. In excess. 

The total fall for the season June to Sep- 
tember averaged over the plaUiS of India Was 
5 per cent . in defet i . 


The following table gives detailed Information of tlio rainfall ot the period June to Seplem- 
her : — 


DIVISION. 


Burma 

A<isam 

Bengal 

Bihare and Orissa 

United Provinces 
Punjab 

North-West Front iei Province 
Sind 

itajpntana 

Bombay 

Central India 
Central Provinces . 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Madras 


Mean of India 


Bainfall, Junb to Skptember. 





Departure 

Pereentag* 


Actual. 

I Normal, 

Irom 

i departure 




Nonnal. 

from Normal. 


Inches. 

JnchcB. 

Inches. 




1 84 :> 

8.1 8 

1 0 7 

-j 

1 


' 62.2 

61.1 

{ 1.1 

4 

2 

64 0 

60. « 

1 .3.1 

4 

5 


14 2 

4r> .') 

-- 1.3 


3 


21 C 

36.1 

14.5 

— 

iO 

* 1 

12.0 

ir».7 

“ - 3.7 

— 

24 


3 0 

5.0 

— 2 0 


40 


0 0 

4 7 

— 3.8 

— 

81 


1 16 .i 

18.1 

1.6 



0 


1 40 .5 

36 9 

t 3 6 


10 

.. :u.i ! 

33 H i 

- 2 7 



K 


1 37.2 

40 5 j 

— 3 3 


8 


:n .1 

26.7 

1 4 4 

1 

16 


12 8 

15 5 

2.7 


17 


21..') 

26 3 

4 8 

““ 

18 


37.8 

39 0 

— 1 8 

- 

5 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent, on Rupees 100* 

Cahsulated /ar 1 Tear, 1 Month {Catendarl 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Day$ to a Teat) 
the Decimal Fraoiionof a Pie for the Da/y being shown for the Day» 


Percent, 1 Dajf. 



Kb. a. p. 

5 

0 0 2-630 

6 

0 0 8-156 

7 

0 0 3*682 

8 

0 0 4*208 

9 

0 0 4-734 

10 

0 0 6*260 

n 

0 0 5*786 

12 

0 0 6*812 


1 Week, 1 

1 Month. 

1 Tear. 

Ks. A. P, 

BS. A. P. 

KB. A. P. 

0 16 

0 6 8 

6 0 0 

0 1 10 - 

0 8 0 

6 0 0 

0 2 1* 

0 9 4 

7 0 0 

0 2 5 

0 10 8 

8 0 0 

0 2 9 

0 12 0 

9 0 0 

0 3 0 

0 IH 4 

10 n 0 

0 3 4 

0 14 8 

11 0 0 

0 8 8 

10 0 

12 0 0 
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To tbe student of Indian administration 
nothing la more remarkable than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
pondhig outburst of oAcial activity to meet 
them and then fall into the background. This 
general truth is Illustrated by a study of the 
historv of famine in India. For nearly forty 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was foUowed with no less anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry. 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of enratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short aud if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
rain-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
luurveBt or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated laud may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainf al 1 for t heir reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon. Nor had they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Oovernment of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
fity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the evolution of a remarkable system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it Is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
Thewholeof India is covered with a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
‘*oil to the centred where food is required. The 
extension of irrigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the "dry” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of hign prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 
lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has oeased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 


Famiiie wnder Nattire Sate. 

Famines were frequent under Native niie» 
and frightful when they came. **In 1690,'* 
says Sir WllUam Hnirter, In the History 
of British India, **a cawmlty fell upon 
Gujarat which enables, us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famlnb in India 
under Native rme. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.** In 1681 a Butch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the &60 
families at S waUy survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that great and 
crowded city, he could iiatdly see any living 
persons ; but " the corpses at the comer of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burling 
thorn. Thirty thousand had perished in rise 
town alone. Pestilence foUowed famine. ' * Fnr« 
ther historical evidence was adduced ^ Sir 
Theodore Morrison In his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old- 
fashioned practice of storing grain In the vil- 
tages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India, In 
India there is now no such a thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population : famine 
when it comes Is a money famine and the task 
of the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. The machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined after we have seen the 
experiences through which It was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1S65-67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47.500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit is one 
pi'rson supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was folmwed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
lutroduoed India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1890-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwar, one mluion emigrated. There was 
famine In Bchar in 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1876-78. Thisaffeded 
Madras, Mysore Hyderabad and :^mbay for 
two years and in the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract In the Punjab. The total atoa 
affected was 257,000 Nuare mild and the popu- 
lation 58,500,000. Warned by the exeesMVe 
expenditure In Behar and actuated by the desire 
to seeuce economy the Government relief pio- 
gramme was not entliply successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Bs. 8| eiores. Charitable eontrl- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakht. 
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Tti« Famine Codes. 

l%e enperlenoes of this femitie showed the 
necessity of otacing relief on an organised basis. 
The erst great Famine Commission whlth sat 
under the iiresidency of Sir Richard Straehey, 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to>oay. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage snffl- 
^ent for support, on tbe condition of perform- 
ing a suitable task ; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
loft to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It. They advised 
that the laud-owning cla^s should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
iu proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to tbe provincial govemments, 
the (Comment of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage ** is tbe lowest amount sufllcient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Oovemment is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort.'* Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by tbe 
famine of 1896-97. In that 307,000 square 
miles were attected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was its. 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Rs. li crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs. 1{ crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs. If 
crore, of which Rs. li crore was subscribed 
m the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mpitality in British India was estimated at 

750.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
oomparabie with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
(Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1809-1900. 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was int^se in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
(amine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
tbe cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lly was thought to be mmine immune, were 
affected: the people here being softened by 
prosperity, dung to tbeir vlUages, in the hope 
of saving theh cattle, and came within the 


scope of the relief works when 4t was too late 
to save life. A very large area In tbe Indian 
States was affected, and theMarwarls swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reasons 
relief bad to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the, end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Ba 10 crotes 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Bs. 16 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — ^the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs, 81 crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tbn were Insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and tbe devastating epidemic of 
malaria which followed tbe advent of tbe rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. Tbe experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were asslcttM 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of ** putting heart into the people." The 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from tbe prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offleial 
help. The wage scale was revised ; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers ; payments by results were 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

The modern system. 

The Government of India are now In posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
ment is kept informed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country Is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked. 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
non -officials are enlistra, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour In 
considerable quantities Is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Gode principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 

S urchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
lie principal autumn crop is ripe, tbe few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
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wlilol) 00 often acoompanleB lamine, and ma- 
laria, which generally eupervcoea when Uie 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Bide hf Bide with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of ikmlne has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Oommission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of secoring protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and Irrigafton. These 
are of two classes, productive protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
In 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Es. 11 orores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant Is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third the avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation. Acting on the advict 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan-— 'the most famine-ausceptible district 
Id Indlk — and In the Central Provinces. 

The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
inent activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in Uie future on the colossal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India. In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon In the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was mote marked than in the great 
(amine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five milUons, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six nun- 
died thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was Insignificant; the effecte of 
tlio drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions India, whose Influence is widespread 
»re many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There Is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
»drds up his loans and goes In search of employ- 
mnct in one of the industrial centres, where 
^he supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demsma, or on the oonstructional works which 
‘ re always in progress either through State or 
private ageiiey in the country. Then the ryot 


generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance m 
exports in favour of India In normal times Is 
approximately £60 millions a year. The gold 
and silver buUlon in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, which can be drown upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious Coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking Institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break tbe shock of a 
failure of the rains. Then the natural growth 
of tlie population has been reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by tbc great innu* 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This has not only prevenied 
the increase of congestion, but has bsought 
some areas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population-supporting capa- 
city. The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
Improved rural credit. Finally, there is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899. Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavl, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenus 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap foddee 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres.. 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
tbe monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1930 persisted during tne early months of 
1921 and regular fatnine was declared in parts 
of Madras, JBtomhay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local distress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of all kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was eonsidsr- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indinn Famine Triint. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always scope (or private philanthropy* * 
especially In the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great fandne large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 tbe peopie 
of the United States gave generons help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 



The following statement show# the Income and expenditure of the Trust during the pa^t seventeen years the figures at the end 1927 
being the late«tt a\ailabie for a complete year. 
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tand« the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Es. 1$ lakhSy in Government Beourities 
to be held in truat for the piirpoaea of charit- 
able Tolfef in seasons of general distress. This 
Trust has now swollen to over Es. 36 lakhs. 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Ks. 28,10,000 and has ever since been raain< 
tained at that figure. The money is Invested 
and the principal never taken for expenditure. 
The Income from it is utilised for lellef work 
as necessary and unexpended balances are tem- 
porarily invested, so as to make available in 
years of trouble savings when expenditure is 
not necessary. The temporary investments—m 
(iovemmefnt Securities — at the end of 1927 stood 
at Es. 0tI4,600 and tlie cash balance at the same 
tfme was Es. 24,323-10-11, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 102K was Ks, 6,38,923-10-11. The returns 
for 1928 vk ere not complete when this chapter 
was revised. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. Thin 
18 the n'sult of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the moaning ot the word famine in con- 
sequence of the Improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by laiiuro 


of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions In a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing ^ 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of the country also 
! juoves that tlie general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
j illustrated by the events of 3919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and wores in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
J<'amine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that liardly 
any money Is now distributed from it for the 
relief of famine, in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from ruin failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferer, 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sen.se has been less tlian Es. 
lakhs since 191ft. The tenns ot the Trust for- 
tunately permit of management on lines accord- 
ing with modern needs. 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Eoy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt.-Gcn. Sir Robert Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), has spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy is Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces, are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citiaenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — ^and 
teaching them services useful to the publid and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement wlU be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non-ofilcial, 
non-milltary, non-political and non-seotarlau. 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
iold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King; (2) to help others at all 
times ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law rofened to lays down — 

1. That a Soout*8 honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be usetul and to help others ; 

4. That be is a friend to ail and a brother to 
<)very other scout, no matter to what social class 
tile other b^ongs ; 

6. That he Is courteous ; 

3, That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 

(I'llicdties ; 

That he is thrifty ; 

JO. That he is clean in thought, word, and 

1c id. 


Indian IIead-qoartrrs. 

Patron. — H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Chief Scout for India. — His Excellency Lord 
Irwin. 

ChiefVommisBioner . — (Vs cant . ) 

General Secretary. — Gcorgi' Cunningham Esfi,, 

C.I.E., O.li.h., i.o.s. 

General Council for India — 

Ex-officio . — ^Thc Chief (Jonunissioner for India. 

The l*rovinrlal Commissioners. 
The Presldciits of Provincial 
(3ouncjl.s. 

Elected. — (Not completed.) 

Nominated. — (Not completed.) 

Provincial Commisnioner for Bombay Pmi- 
dcncy— 8lr Chunilal Mehta, M.A., ll. b., k.c.s.i., 
Provincial Secretary for Bombay — M. V. 
Vciikatcswaran, Esq., H.A. 

Scoot Strength- 


PkoVincb. I 

.SCOUTS. 

Cubs. 

Totai. 

Assam 

542 ’ 

121 ‘ 

603 

Baluchistan.. 

80 

SI 

111 

Bangalore . . 

184 

21 

205 

Bengal 

1,704 

428 

2,132 

Beiiar and Orisna . . 

1.232 

137 

1,869 

Bombay 

23,188 

4,281 

27,469 

Central India 

38 

6 

44 

Central Provinces . . 

2,662 

169 

2,881 

Dellii 

222 

58 

275 

Madras 

3,209 

633 

8,842 

Punjab 

2,107 

11,4 

2,221 

Eajputana .. 

179 

71 

250 

United Provinces . . 

1,949 

158 

2,107 

Burma 

2,063 

366 

2,429 

AfflUatf4 Associa- 
tions — 

384 

1 

Cochin State Boy 

.. j 

884 

Beouts Association. 




Marwor State Boy 

• • 

• • 

« • 

Scouts Association. 
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Hydro-Electric Development 


India promiseB to be one of the leading conn- 
tnea of we world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great etrldeB in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only Bpeclally lends Itself to proiects of the 
hind, bot peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power Is one of the secrets of snocessftit 
Industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm forlndustrial development which has 
seised nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Qovemment 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had neen 
laid before the war, Is now rapidly under way. 
India is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except In a few favoured areas. 
Ooal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Bengal and Chota liagpur and the cost uf 
transport Is heavy. Water power and Its 
transmlsalon by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the dieapness at 
which the power can be rendered, in all parts 
of India. 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, arc 
generally difficult lu India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall la only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throi^out the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
whore the heaviest lalnfallB occur and the 
progress already made In utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with Important In iga- 
tlon projects the water being first us<d to 
drive the tniolaes at the generating station^* 
and then distributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Oommlsslon emphasised the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this reoommenwion the Government 
of India in IdlS appointed the late Mr. Q. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, tJuited Provinces, to undertake the 
work, assodating with him Mr. J. W. Meaies. 
MJC.E , Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Mr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, IfilO, 
summarising tbe present state of knowledge of 
the problem In India and outlining a programme 
of Investigation to be undertaken In the course 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meaies showed that industries 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only Borne 285,000 h p. is sup* 
ffiied by electricity from steam, oil or water. 
The water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1| millkm horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all tbe great riven, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 


the seven great riven eastward from the InduB 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three mllUon horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar oonsiderations apply to riven in other 
parts. Some doubt Is eniessed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irrawaddy and Chlndwin riven, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tific Studies. 

The Beport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Tionavla, the Andhra Valley, the Ella Mula and 
the Eoyna Valley and lias the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest watet-power undertakings in 
India— rand in some respects the greatest in the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric Bchemis 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
In the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in tbe history of Its Industrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of ^mbay, nearly a 
generation ago. The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, vffiich rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level which a very short distance Of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of. 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
magnificent catchment area to conserve this 
I heavy rainfall in. Mr. Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. lamsetjl Tata 
tor years, and with perseverance collected data 
I which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
Industries in India. He summoned the aid of 
Experts from England to investigate tbe plan 
, The scheme was fully considered for six long 
years. Meanwhile both Mr. 1. K. Tata and Mr. 
David Godtling pasted away, but the sons of the 
comer continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Qostilng^s death, Mr. B. B. Joyners 
aid was sought to work out tbe Hyamulic 
side of tbe undertaking. 

The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which wen 
not acceptable. MeanwhUe, the attention of 8h 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs lu the Presidency ot Bomba' 
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nttd outside it to Its poe»Q»illtl0«> luodt flowed 
in and a oonkpany with an initial eapital of 
l,7&,d0,000 Enpeee was started. 

The hydvo-electfto englneexing works In 
conneetioa with the project are situated at and 
About Lonavla above the Bhor Ohat. The 
rainfall is stored In three lakes at lx>navla, 
Walwhan and Shlrawta. whence it Is conveyed 
in masonry canals to the forebay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house Is at KhopolL 
At the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 760 lbs. per 
square Inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels. The scheme was 
originally restricted to 80,000 electrical horse 
power, hnt the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by buildmg the 
Shirawta Dam and Issued further shares bring- 
ing the capital to Bs. 3.00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 

40.000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 per cont.Preference 8,7^ shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
paid and 8,000 new shares, on which Bs. 400 
have been called up. There is also a Debenture 
Loan of Bs. 85 lakhs. The works were formally 
opened H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8tb February 1015. At present there are 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B. H. P. of 55.000 H. P. In service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to take supply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Hydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
electric power reqoired by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
ana also the power for the electrification ot 
ihe Harbour Branch and Bombay-Ealyan 
section of the G. I. P, Ballway. There remain 
utauy prospective buyers of electrical energy 
and the completion of the Gompaay’a full 
scheme will not sulfloe for all such demands. 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are. for instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions. The prooabie 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 

150.000 H. P. Beoently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 

those Involving the Impounding of a fourth 
lake at Hundley, near Jionavla, the duplication 
of the pipeline and the installation of additional 
machinery at the power bouse at Khopoli. 

Investigattona undertaken by Mr, H. P. 
uibbs. with a view to further developing the 
<iectrical supply led to the discovery of a 
nighly promising water storage site In the 
vaih y of the Andhra Blver, situated near the 
I>reHnt lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
g«th<r diflerent treatment and design were 
« q»aiyd. In this Instance the draw off point is 
H r ties upstream from the dam and at a level 
the lowest river bed level at the 
The water Is taken thremgh a tunnel 
.Vbo ft, long driven in solid trap rock through 
the ^(arp of the f^uta of whl& the pressure 
are an extension. Seventy feet of the 


npper water in ihe lake can be drawn of! 
comprising 75 per cent, of the total amount 
of water etoted« nothnbove and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be earried 
out by a separate eompa^ and providing 
lor holding up the Andhra Blver a Dam, 
about a third of a mile tong and 192 feet 
high, at Tekerwadf. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which ^pioaehes the brinx of the Ghats at 
Ehand. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence It enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Blilvpuri, abouti«17 miles from the 
generating station at Ehopoli. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power In its 
full development. A new company to operate 
the scheme was formed on the Slgt August, 
1916, with an Initial capital of Bs. 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160.000 Ordinary shares of Bs. 1,000 
each and 6,000 Preference shares of Bs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Com^ny will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent, upon the profits 
(after making oeriain deductions), or a sum of 
Bs. 50.000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 

the intention being that the new company 

shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
its. 50.000. Power is being supplied to some 
thirty factories in Bombay absorbing roughly 
40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as to 
the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G. 1. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward exceuston of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also origlsated hy 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project in now Practically 
C'omploted under the name ut the Niila-Mula 
scheme, the name artolng from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Muta rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it. A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., was floated in the antanrn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Bs. 9 croree, 
divided into BOJDOO 75% cumulative preference 
shares of Bs. 1.000 each and 60,000 shares of 
Bs. 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 35,000 ordinary 
Shares A lake having an area of rixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 1 12 square miles 
has lieen formed at Muiriii by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe Hue and descends to the turbine power 
house at Bhira, 1,750 feet below. Tlie head of 
water is sufiioient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after lielng 
transform^ up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to tlie receiving station at Dharavl, 
Bombay, through an ovemead line approxi- 
mately 80 miles in length, Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two ate already in 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
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yet electrified in Bombay and anbarbs as well 
as by the B. B. & C. I. Kallway's suburban service, 
the G. I. P. Eallway’s electrized service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. 8. & T. Company. 

Beariy 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T, Amall and developable on linos similar to 
the two prolects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned, 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemloal in- 
dustries near the power l^taUatlon. The prelimi- 
nary investigations for this sdieme are still pro- 
ceeding. The catchment area for the lake wlU be 
346 square miles and there will he a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will he sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 850.000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year. The piellmlnary estimates provided 
for a capital of Es. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme. 

Mysore Installation. 


The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, indeed, in the East, was that on the 
Hiver Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
Inaugurated, with generating works at Slvaaa* 
mudtam, in 1002. The Oauvery rises in the 
British district of Goorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the iiistal- ' 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Kolac. These are 02 miles 
distant from Slvasamndramandforalongtlme 
this was the longest electrical power transmit- 
slon line In the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 50 miles away, where it is used lor 
both Industrial and lighting purposes. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
•iniaaded idnoe its Inauguia^n, so that Its 
torn! eaMdty, which wqs at first 6,000 horse 
power* is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
whl^ the Cauvery affords and, tbercfOrCf 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly inoreaslDg, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere, to 
be operated In parallel with or separately from 
that at Slyasamudram, has been rocognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first 
vumld Involve the use of the River Shlmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery whioh has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have its power house on the 
Cauvery* 25 miles down-river from Slvasa- 
mndram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madias ^residency. The 
head of water avaUable at Sivasatnudrom is 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 80,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Oauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22} feet bed 
would be neoessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output o] 
AOOO e« h. p. il^tnre extensions yielding an 
additional 8,000 h. p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their inception now 
liharacteriscs the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions ate being considered. 


Works in Ksshmir. 

A scheme of much Importance from Its 
size, but more interesting heeauae 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays In the life of the 
I countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Rivet 
I Jhelnro, near Baiamulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jholum power Installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the forehay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a eapacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
genemtion of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
I^nr pipes 600 feet long lead from the forehay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of $95 feet. 
There are four vertical watervdieels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 ]t.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p.m., and each unit Is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. tW trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger is now in operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hqnd with satisfactory results and It Is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, tholine terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for heating. The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Eleotricai 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people in the use of electric 
power and it has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
T)roJect8 in the Bombay Presidency the past 
four years liavc witnessed comparatively 
little progress in hydro-electric works. A 
small plant was completed and put Into opera- 
tion at Naiui Tal during 1923. and the 
election of another small plant was commenced 
at .Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. Tt is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-Mectrii' 
plants in various parts of India. In the tee 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a pirating 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 
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Tbe 8at2ej Hydto-Eiecirio I’rojeciO) eoe in Io<llnf that th<» tail water from the tarbhtea 
Mme appeared to be one of the moat pro- will be made avallabio for agricultural purposes 
uiising propositions in the country, bpt owing to and not allowed to tun to waate. 
tinancial oonsiderationa it has now been inde-, 

finitely shelved. In Southern india a large, The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
rnimbor of sites have been investigated, and of and Tramways Company has shut down Its 
these one on the Pykara river in the KiJgiris ateani-driven generating plant and now takes 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders ' its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- • companies has been recorded above, and 
ment if and when the duancial considerations it is of more than passing iiitereiiit to note 
can be satisfactorily settled, llie Pykara river that the Poona Electric Supply Company has 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it is estimated ' put forward a similar proposition with effect 
that upwards of 50,000 home-power will be trom the time when power is available from the 
available for electro-chemical industries which i'Jata Power Company’s installation at Nila- 
)f is proposed to establish at Calicut on the Mula. This is a phase of hydro-electric distri- 
West Coast. The Eallar river project is very • bution which is quite in its infancy in India, 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a but it is ix)g8ible to foresee the time when every 
scheme in which the Government of JHadras village within a couple of hundred miles of 
and the Travancore Uarbar will be joiutjy res-, a hydro-electric power station win receive its 
IKjnsiblo, tor the power house will be located on . sup])ly of electric current In bulk, thus greatly 
the British side of the river and the current reducing capital and administrative charges 
transmitted to and distributed in Travancore and minimising the price of current to the con- 
state. Finally, there is a big combined pro - 1 snraer. It Is a system which has become some- 
ject of hydro-electrification and irrigation in ! thing of a hne art in California, where current 
Hyderabad State. This scheme is still very . is transmitted by overhead wires for miiny 
much in the air, but the fact that it is under hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record | or double the pressure c^monly employed in 
in view of the somewhat umisua* circumstance India for overhead long-distance transmlssioii. 


Local Self-Government. 


No field of the administration of India is likely 
to be more profoundly affected by the Koforms of 
1919 than local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
tficre are many signs that tlio power will be freely 
u^ed for the purpose of experiments in the dlrec- i 
turn of building up stronger and more vigorous | 
l(tcal bodi<*H. On the whole, the progress of local 
Kovernment in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing. The greatest { 
succesKCfl have been won In the l^residency towns,: 
|uid particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
nianifest. Local government had to be a creation I 
*~thc devolution of authority from the Oovem- 
hient to the local body, and that to a people who i 
h»i centuries had been accustomed to autocratic I 
li'i'ndnistratlon. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
MippoTt was small. Tlmre are however many 
h dications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
‘ e stirring ; in asm uch as this being a transferred 
‘''d’ject it is entirely provincial there will be the 
" idest variation between province and province 
^ cording to the special needs of each. We 
^ u indicate here only the broad tendencies, 
J' ith the expression of opinion that this field will 
one of the roost important in the gro^h of 
^ tion-buildlng forces in Brirish India. 


Throughout the greater part of India, thei 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Govemmejat organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger adminlstmtlve 
entitlos-^tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

**Tlic typical Indian village has its oentrai 
residential site, With an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around thisA 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . .The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of tbesa 
simple suTroiiudings, welded together in a little 
Gommuuity with Itsown organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the .various 
I types of villages its body of detailed customary 
I rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
j and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
In certain portions of India, e.g.,ln the greater 
part of Assam, In Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madias Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the peoptb living 
in small collections of houses or In separate 
homesteads /’ — ((fazeUger of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, ofr. — 

Typesof Village*.— **(1)1116 •severalty* or 
raiyatwari village, which is the prevalent form 
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9 Ut»lde Nortfaem India. Hare tile revenue le 
eaeeesed oa individual oultivatore. ^There le 
no joint cesponsibiUty among the vihagetB, 
though some of the non-coltivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as grac- 
ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Bevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment. The 
village government vests in a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddt, who is responsilde for law and 
order, and for the coUeotion of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by whidi the village was 
originally settlod.** 

** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Prontler Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village os a whole 
Its incidence being distributed by the body ol 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount ol 
ooUective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
The village si tel gowned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others. The waste land Is allotted 
to the vlUage, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was orlginatty by the punehayet or 
group ol heads of superior families. In later 
timus one or more headmen have been added to | 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities i but the arti- ! 
ilcial character ol this appointment, as oompared 
with that which obtains in a raiyaiwari inUage 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lam^rdar, a vernacular derivative 
from the EngUsh word *number.* Itis thlstype 
ol village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine*s Vmqg0 Cmmunilies is alone 
applicalde. and here the co-moprletors are In 
geaoial a local oligarbhy with the bulk of the 
village popuiaUmi as tenhpts ol laboumrs under 
them,** 


. Villagfi Antonony.^The Indian villages 
f formerly possessed a iax9e degree of local au- 
* tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individi^ cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
I the Government revenaes. and tbe maintenance 
of local older. This autonomy has now dis- 
lappeaied owing to tbe estabttshipent of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the Increase of omn- 
munlcations, the growth of indivldnalism, and 

whic^is^x^dlng^ even In tt^^wS'^^ndia! 
Hevertholess, the village xmnalns the fisst unit 
of administration; the principal village fmm- 
tionades— the headman, the accountant, and 
<he village watdunan-Hsre largely utIUsed and 
paid by GovsniiiMHit, and there is stih a certain 
amount of conttMn vfttags leeliiigandi»teiesti. 


Pimcliiiyets.— For some gws these was 
an active propaganda In favour of leviving the 
VlUage ooundi* tribunal, or PmeimyA and the 
PeeeitoaUsatiOD OommMBlen of lUgg made the 
following special recomiiieiidatlons: — 


** While, therefore, we deslce the development 
of a pmebayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insiir* 


mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradual!^ and tentatively ai^ed, 
and that it Is impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We Ihink 
that a commencement should be made by giving 
certain limited powers to PunehixyaU in those 
Villages in which oircumstanees are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system in other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different villages ; 
and there is a oonsideiablc consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic ofBcets.** 

This is, however, still mainly a question ol 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
Is too early to say what life they have. The 
Punjab Government has pass^ a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
I to whom certain local matters, including judi- 
eial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In Bihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village affairs by vllla^rs 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Mnaielpalittos.’-^Tlia Fmaldency towns 
had some form of ttunletpal administtation, 
first under Boyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early tlnsni, but 
outside of them there was practical^ no attempl 
at municipal legislation before 1842. An iH 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was pcac* 
tloally Inoperative, was followed in 1850 m an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Aetfi a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appmntment of commissioners to manage ommi- 
cipal affairs, and autheuised the levy of various 
taxes, but In most Provinces tire oommlsslasiats 
were all nominated, and from the point ol view 
of self-government, these Acts dla not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that mtidli two- 
gress was made. Lwd Hayo's Government, 
in their B^solution of that year Introdmdng 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessiiy of taking farther steps to bring Imsa^ 
interest and Bupervlalon to bear on the maidkgo- 
ment of fUnds devoted to educatlpn, saidtatlonj 
medical chailty, and local tm^io woi^. Hew 
Municipal Acts were paam fOr dSne varMms 
ProvluoeB between koA whi^ amm 
other thingt, extended to w elective pilnciplOt 
but only In the CMnid Pfovtnoes was popm 
representation generally and suecessfi^ In- 
troduoed. In 18^-2 lmlU|Mni'a Government 
issued orderi which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local seff-govennneiit. 
Acte were passim in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
tbe elective system, while indepenaence and 
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reB|MWsibUlty were oosutenred on^Ute oommitteeg 
of many towns by i»ennttiag them to elect a 
priva^ dtisen as obalrman, Arrangem^ts 
ivere made also to increase mnniclpal resources 
and flnandal responsibility, some Items ot pro- 
vincial revenne suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure for local objects. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
(he administration of munidpidltleB down to 
(he present day. 

The Present Position.— There are some 767 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
over 18 mUUon people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities, roughly 687 have 
a population of less tlian 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 

A 8 compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 percent., and is smallest in Assam 
where It amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 0 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
ot the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-ofllcio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-offlcials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one . The functions of municipalities are classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instnictlon. For the dis- 
charge of these Tpsxmnsibilltlcg, there is a munici- 
pal income of Bs. 14*08 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation. Just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Ocnerally speatdng, the income of 
iinmlolpalitics is small , tlie four oities oftQalcutt a, 
Bombay, Madras and Bangoon together provid- 
ing nearly 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of “Conservancy **aiid “Public Works’* 
which amount to 16 per cent, and 14 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 18 per 
^ent., “Drainage” to 6 per cent, and 
“ Education ” to no more than 8 jM*r cent. 
Ill some localities the expenditure on education 
H considerably in excess of the average. In | 
(he Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
f ity, for example, the exijcndlture on education 
amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
funds, while In the (Jentral Provinces and Berar 
IS is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards. — The duties and functions 
assigned to the municipalities In urban areas are 
Ht rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more siib-dls- 
tr.r (boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 

brougliout India at large there are some 221 

trict boards with 566 sub-district boards 
•I'ui more than 800 Union Committees. Thit 
« tchinery has jurisdiction over a i>opulation 
v'ich was some 218 milUous in 1019^20. 
b iviug aside the Union Committees 


mcmbeifcd the Boards numbered a little over 
14^000 in 1022-28, of whom 62 per cent, were 
elected. As in the case of municipalities the 
tendency has been throughout India to in- 
crease the elected members at the exi>ense of 
the nominated and the official members. The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, 
who constitute 96 per cent, of the whole 
membership. Only 11 per cent of the total 
members of all boards are officials of any kind . 
The total income of the Boards in 1022 amount- 
ed to Bs. 11*32 crores, the average ineomo of 
each district board being Bs. 5,00,000. The 
most important item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
income varying from 26 per cent, in Bombay 
and in the N. W. E. Province to ^3 per cent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal oniects of 
expenditure are education which has come re- 
markably to the front within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medi- 
cal relief Is also sharing with educatlou thou^ 
in a less degree the Lion’s share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvomont Trusts.— A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provtncial Progress.— There was passed in 
Bfngal in 1010 a Yitlago Self-Qovemment Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages thron^out the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,I>00 to more than 2,000. Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude tor managing their 
wn affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government in also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees, whieii was passed In 
1020 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 76 out of 157 municipalities had a, 
two-tbirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1020; and a distinct step forward has been 
projected by the administration In the direction 
of liberalizing the constitution of alt municipal 
bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-offioials have also been appointed 
presidents ot sub-districts (talnka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress In an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district hoards In 
the Presidency was 24, with 882 members. The 
number of sub-district boards rose from 110 to 
121. The total number of Municipal Counefis 
rose from 78 to 80 and the proportion of Indian 
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to European aod Anglo-Indian members further 
Increased. In 1920-21 there were 64 municipal 
councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year. The 
average imposition of taxation )%r head of 
population is still very low, being only abont 
xla, 2, Nonetheless, 28 towns in the presi- 
dency possess a protected water-supply and 
water works schemes are either under execution 
or in contemplation in a number of others. 
The number of educational institutioiis main- 
tamed by municipal councils rose to 1,016 which 
was 09 more than in the previous year ; while 
the net educational charges amounted to 
Rs. 12*01 laKns. 

In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-offlclal members 
only with elected non-ofhcial Ohairmon, were 
plunged straight-way Into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was Immediate resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been genemlly imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperioioe in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new 3f uniciMlitles have shown 
a great interest in all forms of civic activity but 
they are still hampered in their work by political 
and communal obsessions. They ate reluctant 
to impose new taxation but a considerable pro- 
gramme of expenditure lies before them. The 
restoration of municipal roads, the abatement 
of the dust nuisanoe and the renewal of water- 
works plant are poblems calling almost every- 
where for immediate solution. On the whole, 
the position is more hopeful since the rapid pro- 
gress which was being made towards Municipal 
insolvency has been arrested. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general attitude 
of the membora in regard to their responbiMlittcs 
being promisiag for progress in the future. Ge- 
neimly speakii^ the finances are in a more satis- 
factory position than was the case in previous 


Expenditure on water-supply stdiemes 
steadily increasing and the capital cost of 
schemes executed during 1924-25 amounted to 
over Bs. 21 lakhs as compared with Rs. 11 lakhs 
in the previous year. 

Three Acts of considerable importance, pro* 
vidlng for tlie creation of improvement trusts, 
for the more eflertive administration of smaller 
towns and for the establishment of village 
panohayats have been p^sed. Further, 
Municipalities and District Boards have been 
reconstituted in a more democratic form. 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing Interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies will be an Incentive to the develop- 
ment ot local self-government, leading to an 
increased sense ot publicduty and responsibility. 
Another very important measure regolatlng 
inunicipalitios was passed into law in 1922. 
Its chief features arc the extension of the 
Municipal franchise, the reduction of offleial 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth . Certain of the munici- 
I>al commltteeH are still lax in the discharge 
ot the responsibilities, and meetings are reiiortod 
to be infrequent, but the attendance ot non* 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibilities 
imposed upon them Is on the whole satisfac- 
tory Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances ofl..8et by the 
public spirit and Initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. 
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Calcutta ImproTemeiit Trust 


Thu Calcutta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Government in January, ldl2, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
Utlon or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working dasses displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
wa« to a largo extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the bousing of 225,000 
pecsons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.095 In 1891, and increased to 801,261, or 
by 26 per cent., by 1901. The corresiionding 
figure according to the 1911 Census was 896,067 
and this had Increased by 1921 to 993,608. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the pecaliar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Uooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary mveetigations continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventuatly introduced in 
the provincial legitiature and the Trust Instituted 
by it. The Bill provided for a large exi>eiMli 
ture on improvement sebemeB and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. The total capital expenditure up 
to 31st March 1928 amounted to iioarl.v ten 
and a quarter crore, It also provided for the 
appointment of a wholetime chairman of the 
Board of Trusters and the membership of the 
Trust was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1928 -Mr. .1. A. L. 
Swan, o.i K., 1 c.s„ Chairman , Mr. J. C. Muk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation (ex-offieio) . Vacant, t() i»e 
elect<»d by the Corporation of ('alcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Iinprovement 
Act, 1911 ; Mr. Prabhudoyal lliinatslngba. 
elected by the elected councillors. Corporation 
of (Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (//) oi tlu‘ 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. Charu 
Ciiandra Biswas, elected by Councillors other 
than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. U. 
Morgan, c.i.e., elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; JBabu Hari Sankar Paul, elected 
by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. H. 
Sudlow; E.R.J.B.A., Mr. L. S. Bingemann, ics. 
Bat Badridas Goenka Bahadur, ; Lt. Bejoy 
Prosad Singh Eoy, appointed by the Local 
Govemment. 

Buring the 16 years that It has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
antixuly caixied tfarou^i, several improve- 
ment tdiemea for opening up congested areas. 


laying out or widening streets and providing 
open spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
buatees have been done away with and several 
loads of an imnroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Central Aveaue,100 ft, 
wide, which at present extends from Beadon 
Street to Chowrlnghee, and will shortly be 
extended to Bhambazar on the north. 

In the north of the City, a park and play 
ground have been completed and several wide 
roads driven through that highly congested 
area. The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened. 

The Suburban Areas to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schemes were under* 
taken. Sc'veral open spaces and squares have 
been made In various parts. Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 croreg C.ft. of earth 
have been filled up. Bussa Eoad which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile. It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chowrlnghee 
to Toliygunge. To improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft, wide East to West road, 
from Ballygiinge Bailway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake of 
167 bigbas with adequate grounds are being 
made. 


Lastly, for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes: — 

In the early stages three blocks of chawls 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 


persons of the poorer classes. It was found, 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compnsation and migrate to 
some place where they could erect wstU of 


tlieir own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in. These chawls were 


then filled with persons of limited means, 
f.g,, School Masters, poor Students, Clerks and 


persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these shawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Bs. 2,44.368 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground fioor rooms 


at Bs. 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Bs,6 per mensem, each room measuring 12^X12' 
with a 4 ft. verandah in front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried au experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettable area of 10 


bigbas were acquired within the area of Ma- 
niktola Municiiiality, but they faiiad to attract 
because they were out of the v^ay and were 
expimsive. 

KEKBAiA Tank Lank Be-housing sohbicb.— 


In this scheme 4 detached and 35 semi-detached 


houses were built. The detached houses were 


sold last year as this scheme never became popu- 
lar with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to tiirow open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of the remaining 
35 semi-detached houses. This change of policy * 
however, produced no effect on the totting. 
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Owing to wgnt ot enitoble immU tlie ttsMod to io»bcmii« Bmfgaians and Aiudc^ 

dwolUiigg in Karbala Tank Ee-hon^ eobeme Indiana dlaplaoed by the operft^na ol ttie Trust, 
had been sold by private sale shortly alter the This scheme hitesi proved a striking sneoess. 

3l0t liDarcb 1927. Paikpaba BB^nohsiiro&cABJiB.'-This scheme 

Bow bTBBET BB*H 0 US 1 NQ SoHEMB. --Seven has an area of 36 bighas w^ laid out in 96 build- 
blocks of buildings containing one-roomed, two- ing sites. Special facttities are offered to die* 
roomed and three-roomed suits have been con- housed persons for secoring land in this scheme. 

BOMBAY IMPBOVEMENT TftUST. 


Tne transfer of the Trust to the Municipality 
has now been effected by an Act of Xegiaiature 
catted “ The City of Bomliay Improvement 
Trust Transfer Act, 1925 (Bombay AtA No. XVI 
of 1925). By vlrtne of this Act the powers 
and duties of the Trustees for the Improvement 
of the City of Bombay have been transferred 
and the property and riglits belonging to the 
said Trustees have now been vested In the Muni- 
cipal Corporation for the City ot Bombay which 
is referrea to as the Board, the President of the 
Corporation being also the President of the 
Board. 

The execution of the powers and the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Board Is entrus- 
ted to a committee called the “ Improvements 
Committee” subject to the general control ot 
the Board. The Improvements Committee 
«)oasists €i ei(diteen members, that is to say, 
fourteen elected members and four nominated 
members. Of the elected members eleven are 
elected by the Board, one by the Bombay Cham- 
ber vi Ctemmeroe, one by Jndlan Merchants' 
Chamber and one by the MiUowners* Associa- 
tion out of their own bodies respectively. The 
nominated members are appointed by Govern- 
ment by notification, three of them being chosen 
from among the following: — 

(t) Tlie Director of Development, Bombay, 

(li) the Chairman of the Bombay Port 
Trust, 

(Hi) the Collector of Bombay, and 
(iv) the I&xecutive Engineer, Presidency 
District, 

and the fourth by Government to represent! 
labour from among the members of the Board. 

The Municipal Commlssioaer has the right 
of being present at a meeting of the Committee 
and of taking part in the discussioas thereat, 
but ho shall not vote upon or make any proposi- 1 
tlon at the meeting. The Chief Officer, who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, is appointed by the I 
Board subject to confirmation ot Government. ‘ 
He lias the same right of being present at a i 
meeting of the Board and of the Committee, 
a.nd of taking part in the discussions thereat as a 
member of the said Board or Committee, but he 
must not vote upon or make any proposition 
.it such meeting. He exercises general supervi- 
sion and contrm over the acts and proceedings 
all officers and servants of the Board in 
luatters of executive administration and is 
vxirectly responsible to the Board, 

The apeeWo duties of the Trust are to con- 
new and widen old streets, open out 
< >dwded localities, construct sanitary dwellings 
ytciuding those required for the Bombay City 
ulicev The Trust derives its income from 
Government and Municipal lands vested 
the Trust and the schemes it has undertaken. 


The Trust receives a contr0>ution from Munici- 
pal revenues amounting to a definite share In 
the general tax receipto-Htpproxiiiiating to 2 
per cent, on assessments and subject to no maxi- 
mum. Works are financed out of loans raised by 
the Board. By the dose of 1925-26 l^e Board 
had raised Bs. 15,24 lakhs by loans and Unsir 
total capital receipts (including giants of Ea. 54 
lakhs received from Government) amounted to 
Es. 18,23 lakhs out of which they had spent 
Ks. 113 laklis on the improvement of Govern- 
ment and Municipal lands temporarily vested 
in the Trust and Es. 15,92 lakhs on their acquired 
states and office buildings. The Trust have 
provided in their chawls accommodation for 
37,000 persons. 

Tlie present Chairman and members of the 
Improvements Committee are as follows; — 

(o) Elected by the Board ; — 

Mr. Hoosenally M. Eahim tools, B.A., |[.b.o., 
Chairman, 

Mr. 11. D. Bell, c I.E., i.c.s. 

Mr. W. Dillon, i.c.s. 

Mr. G. K. Borade. 

Mr. B (t . Uornimau 
Mr. N O. Hunt. 

Mr. K. E. Nariman, B.A., L1.B. 

Mr. L. E. Tairsee. 

Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Mr. MiT4a All Moliammed Khoi], M.A., liL.B. 
Mr. B, G. Parelkar. 

The Hon’ble Sir Pblroxe C. Sctlma, Kt„ 

Mr. S. L. 8Uam, b.a., ll.b. 

Mr. W. H, Neilson, o.b.e. 

Mr. H. p. Mody n.A , i.t.B. 

Sir Vaianlrao A. Dabholkar, Kt„ 
m.l.c. 

Dr. Accacio U, Viegas, l.m. A s. ^ 

Mr. Y. G. Pandit. 

Municipal Commis&Umer-^Mr, A. E. Didal, 
I.c.s. 

Chief OJSficer—lAT, E. H. A. Delves, F,8J. 
Secretary-- Cawatijee Pestonjee Gorwalla, ttji. 
Chief JerouNtufit ‘-Namyan T. Ohawathey. 
Engineer,— Me, T. E. 8. Kynnersley, am, 

J.O.B. 

Truei Architect,— Mt, M. EramJee, t.c.E,, 
l.K. r.B.A. 

Land Manager, — Mr, M* S. Bhsrucha, L.C.E. 
Metaie AgenL—A, K . DadacbauJl, 
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BomtNiy Development Scheme. 


The Bombay Development Scliome in its 
widest sense represents concerted attempts by the 
three local bodies, the MunicipalitYt the City 
Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, each 
vorkhig in its own spliere, and by the Uovorn- 
inent, to secure the rapid and adequate develop- 
ment of the city and suburbs of Bombay. 

The Municipality is de^elopiuK various areas 
in tlie city which will result In providing increased 
resident!^ and business accommodation. The 
Mahim scheme will provide main avenue running 
nor^ to south, in addition to the 60 fe<4 road 
from Worli to Mahim Bazar and a Urge number 
of cross roads. It aims at tlic development of au 
area in which it may be possible to house, approxi- 
mately, a popuUtioD of 250,000. Prov islon has 
been made for a central park with a frontage on 
the bay and for a smaller park near thr southern 
end of the area. The main contribution ot the 
Municipality, however, towards the gene ral de- 
velopment scshenie lies in the great watei and 
drainage projeetb which it is undertaking and 
which are essential for the health and well-being 
of the city. 

Improvemeilt Trust.- -The lni])ro\emeTit 
Trust are developing the north ot tlie Island on a 
large scale completing their old schemes, Dadar- 
Matunca and 8ion-Matunga. ainl <arrvlng on 
with the new schemes adopted in 1910, the total 
area of which amounts ti> about one ninth 
of the area of the wliolo Islanil. t)t the 
latter, the tVorlJ scheme will proviile tor 
three classes of people, tJie rii'lier < lass on th<* sea 
face, the middle class on the main road and a 
large area for the working classes on land re- 
elalmed in the neiglibourbood of tin- mill-t \t 
Dbaravl the scheme for removing the tanneiies 
and Ailing hi tlu* swuinjis to the south is iti 
abeyance. The Sewri-Waclalla bch(*nie is 
intended almost entirely for the working and 
lower middle eIaaso.s. and the area included in it 
will, when the contemplated lailwav <*oiineefioiis 
are made, be within easy access by rail from 
Victoria Terminus. 

Port Trust.- The construction of the new 
cotton depot on the Mazgaon-Sovrl reclamation 
has been completed and has released f<»r other 
purposes the ground now occupied by the Cotton 
Green. 

Government Programme.—Tlic works for 
wliich Government are directly responsible arc 
as follows : — 

(a) The Industrial Housing Sehemc provid- 

ing one-room Gmenients for th(‘ working 
classes, to meet an actual existing 
shortage ol aceomiiiodatloii as leixirled ' 
by thf‘ Municipal < 'oniTnissioner In 1919. 

(b) The Back Bav Beelamation. to reduce 

congestion in the hnsiiu's? area and 
provide rcbidential aeeommcdfitlori 
and open spaces in the south ot tlie 
City. 

(c) The development of 8outh SaUftte, 

including Trombay, partly for re- 
sidential and partly for indiisiiial 
purposes. 

(d) Tlu* iirovision of other industrial areas 

at greater distances. 

(e) The improvement of communications to 

tile suburban arik^s. 


The question of special measures for the develop* 
ment of Bombay was under the consideration 
of Government tor many years. The results 
of tht' last general survey of the subject are 
contJiiuod in the reiiort of the Bombay Develop- 
ment t'ommittec submitted in May 1914. The 
war made it impossible then to carry out any 
large sehemes. When the war had come to an 
end, it w’as found that owing to the large increase 
in the (TtyV population during the war, and the 
high prices of the materials conditions were much 
I worse than helore, and that nioro rapid action 
was necessary. 

Scope of Work. — fn a speech to the Lo- 
gislativo Council in August 1920, His Excellency 
tlie Governor^then Sir George Lloyd) explained 
that the industrial housing scheme, which 
Government considered essential, would be 
earrkxl out by them direct, instead of being 
I entrusted to the Munleipallty or the Improvo- 
' merit Trust, because of the very heavy liabilitlps 
wliieh already rested on those bodies. He 
introduced a Bill tor the levy of a cess of one 
rupee per hale on cotton imported into Bombay, 
the proceedB of which would be used partly to 
)>roMde additional revenue for the Municipality 
111 view of Its large jirogrammc <»! c‘xpenditurc, 
partly to meet, the loss antieipated on the housing 
Bi'heini*, and partly to assist dc\ clopment sehemes 
111 SaLsette. 

He announced Gov eminent’s doeision to 
establish a new Devilojuiieiit Department and 
Jlireitorate which .is w.ia at cinee a Department 
oi Government and an executive orgaiilbatioii 
and was constituted a t(‘w inontlis later. Some 
ot the programme ot work of the Department 
has since lieeii conipleleii hut the grrater part 
of It lias lH‘ea suspeiKled lortlie ])resent owing to 
depression in the land market, while the 
construction of more chawls has been Iield in 
abevaiife, owing to the decrease in population 
since the censub of 1921. The Development 
Directorate was, therelore, abolished in January 
1927 and the executive orgnnisat ion reduced and 
reorgHTiibcd. There Is still a Bf)ccial Iiraneh of 
till Government Seendariat, viz., the Develop- 
ment Depurtnient which dealtj with development 
operations. 

Personnel. — Tlie W'hok* Dev cdopment 

Department is in charge of the Honourable Sir 
ghulam Hus UN Hida y atuli.au, kt.,b.a., lub,, 

j.p. 

'J'he Back Bay Beelamation Scheme is in charge 
of a Chief Engineer assisted by two Deputy Chief 
Engineers, one for the Dredging Section and the 
other for the Marine Lines, Culaha and Quarry 
Section. 

The technical control over all works, other than 
the Back Bay Scheme, was transf(‘rred to the 
Puhlie Works Department, towards the end of 
the year 3920. 

Tlie Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit and Accounts Officer tor the Bom- 
l>ay Development Scheme, and have authorised 
his appointment as Deputy Financial Advisor, 
under the Finance Department 
R. 1>, Bell, c.i.e., i.r.s., Seeretary to Govern- 
ment, Development Department, and Com- 
mlsRloner, Bombay Suburban Division, (also 
holds the appointment of Land Manager)* 
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If. St. Smith, j.p., Dopiity Secretary 
Goverimumt, ])(‘vt‘l(>pnn:'n1 Department, an<l 
Assiatunt C'ommlafaioricr, iiomluty Sulmrbau 
Division. 

il. D. Vaciiha, M.A., .7.P., AswWant Secretary to 
(iovoriiinent, Develojuneiit. Department. 

1C. S. FKAMJI, TJ.A., ti.C K., 

C'liief Efiglnecr, Back Day Jteclaiiiallon 
Scheme. 

IS. M. DiTcuJAN, A.M. INST. OK., Deputy 

(’hicf rSngiiKHT, Keclamalioii Branch, Marine 
Jiineh, Golaba and Qiiarrv Section. 
i\ it. Diums, ileputy t'liiet Engineer, Uedaraa- 
tion Branch, Jlredging S(‘etlon. 

(?. 1). KUNDAJT, M.H SAN. J (Loud.), A.M.I.E. 
K.S. (Olas.), Murine Surv<’>or. 

k. H, Dootoh, fsi., L.tMi!., a.M.i E., TVr.soiial 
Assistant to the kund Manager, J>e\eIopiiieut. 
l)ei)arlinent. (Also Assistant De\elopnient 
Dllicfr, Kurla and Troinhay an^as, and .Special 
Assistant to the (.'ollector, Bombay Suburban 
District.) 

S. M. BiiAnrciiA, n.A., Colb'ctor, Itombay Sub- 
urban District, and SaJsctte De\clnpmcnt 
Officer. (Abo feupermfendent, Boml)ay 
Suburban Survey). 

land Arqvisifion. 

b. (MIOWK, K-s.I., I'M ^un., .1 !»., band Aequi- 
sition Ofheer ior the (’ity ol Btnubaj 
J ndif and Ftnantu’. 

The duties ot tlie KiiianciuJ Xdvisd are now 
(juried out t)y the Sj'cndar.v to (JovJTument, 
Finance Depart ment. 

S. Al. L. Bean, J)eputy Fluandal Ad>isei to 
(bAcrruiient, De\elopment Depaitment, 
and Audit and Aeeoimts Oflictr, Boin)»a> 
Jlevelopinent Selieme. 

MilUary Latah Scheme, 

S. M. L, Bean, Secretary, Boanl of Control. 

l. i\ Dare, b.a., f.r.s.a., r.< i., /.m.i.e., 
w i.s.E., JSxccutive lOngiiK'cr. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme.— lia>ing 
u’giird to the recommendations made by the 
Me.irs’ ('omndttee in January 1927 and in 
•jctordauee with the wishes ot (he begislathe 
Council Government have (h‘dded ior the present 
b» (smlliie lilt lire ojieralions in eiuinection wltli 
the Back Bay Kcclainatroii Sdiemo to tlie 
reclamation of (wo blocks (Nos. 1 and 2) at the 
nerttiem end of tlie area and of two hlodkS (Nos 
7 itnd 8) at Uw! southern or (’olaba end, with .t 
in.iriue drive along the existing foreshore cor.- 
neetiug hloeks Nos. 2 and 7. The area under 
o elamatioii lias tlius hoen reduced 
1.145 to 5.52 acres. A leprcsentative committee 
)ms also been constituted with a v iew to advise 


Government on all important matters eormoct/ed 
with tbf* redamation. A layout plan in ro.spect 
ol the blocks whieh arc proposed to be reclaimed 
has b(‘cn jirepared and is now before another 
tommitlee specially appointed for the purpose. 
A icvised iletailed estimate In respect of the 
reduced Hclierno is also under preimrsitlou. 
Dieilging into Idocks Nos. 1, 7 and 8 is complete. 
Dredging Into lilock No. 2 will bo carried out 
during tlie dredging season of 1928*29, and 
tlieieatti'r all dreilging operations will cease. 

All the four blocks require to be topjied with 
niiinuu before they can be developed or otherwise 
iitiiisod. Tlie work of murum topiung on block 
Ao. 8 hjis liecn given 011 contract and is expected 
to l»e complete b> Juno 1929 when the blocks 
will be transferred iu an undeveloped condition 
to the military authorities. An arcji of 2i 
acres in this block has aln^ady been transterreil 
la 1JI27 lor ns(‘ as a niiUtarv recreation gioiind. 
Alter tbe eoiupl«‘lJon of idock No. 8 the murum 
topping of l)lo(‘ks Nos, 1, 2 and 7 will bo under* 
tak(‘ii and th(‘ development of these areas by 
road.->, water supply ami sewerage wdll follow. 

Industrial Uousinjt.- In Bombay (‘ilv 
apart Iroiu Home minor schemes affecting flovorn- 
luent properties, tfie work ot the Development 
Department consists of Jndnstiial Hou.sliig aiul 
tli(‘ Back Bav Bcclamation. There are four 
Ifoiising schi’mes and (lovermnciit have, deiided 
tliat till these an* tuUv ntIUsed further new 
sehmues ate not (0 be embarked on. The schemes 
which sue now eomislete are a« follows - 

1. JSatganm- 12 cliawds. 

2. Delisk Itoial -22(hawLs. 

.‘h U'orli — 121 (Inwls. 

4 . Sean'- - 1 2 eha wds. 

Each chawl with one oxee]»tian contains 80 
i»>oiiis ot U)0 Mjuare ft et , superfi( ifil area. Tliere 
IS a nahnm in eatli loom, lunl t‘ach tliMir ha.s itg 
own water snpjilv and modetn sanitary ('on* 
veniences. 'rhi‘ areas, iu whh h the cliawls aic 
situated, are eouveniently sltualeii ue.ir tin* mills 
and other factories, and arc at the same time 
open and hciiUhv and well provided with ojieii 
spaces. Out ol iht' 1U,."»24 ti-n<'inenls rcjidy 
tor occupation, over 8,200 vveie oceipdcd in 
DeeciiilKT 1927 but the suit, sequent inili-strikes 
Itroiight the niimlKus down to 0,500 In August 
1928. Vrov isiou lias beim made lor shops in the 
cliawls and at Woili Ihi're is a spjciallv con* 
stiiictcd inaiket pl.ur. The Bombay Aluiilci- 
paht> have opened vernueular schools In the 
chavvis at Dehisk* Boad, N.iigaum and Worli, 
and the (iilaiit AVelfare SoeioLy, tlie, A^oimg 
Men’.s Christian AHsoelutioii, and the Bimhi 
Mafia Sabha are doing good work In the same 
areas. A Municipal disjiensary iia.s been opened 
at Woili. 


'rhe average e<*onomic rent of the chawls works out approximately to li.s. i(t [ler month 
1“‘r leiiciiieiit hut the rents act imlly charged for rooms let singly are as tollovvs ; — 



DeLislo j 

Bead. 1 

Niiigaiim. 

W^orll. 

1 

SewrI, 



Bs. a. 

1 Bs. a. 1 

Bs. a. 

Bs. a. 

bioiuul floor rooms 
* Tst iloor rooms 


9 8 

1 7 0 1 

5 0 

7 0 

j'' cond floor rooms 
i'drd floor rooms 

:: ;; ' 

9 0 

1 7 (1 

5 0 

7 0 


13 
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On this basis there will be, when tlie chawls 
are fully occupied, an annual loss of Jls. lOi 
laklis most of which Is covered by the rc'venuo 
from the cotton cess. Owing to the large number 
of vacancies, the loss at presmit is niucli more 
than this. 'J’he ^acanclcb arc mostly at AVoili 
where 77 out of 121 chawls havt' not been 
brought into use. At Naigainn tlicrc are o 
unoccupied chawls and at DeLisle Hoad 4. 

To larg<* employers of labour, including 
Government Departments, to societies, institu- 
tions anti similar organisations, oi bcHli<>s, and 
to private individuals acting on beiialf of any 
community or section oi the public, concession 
rents, ns under, arc charged if whole chawls arc 
rented — 

Chawl area. Annual rent 

per chawl. 

Ks. 

Worli 3,862 

Kaigaum . . . . 5,478 

DeJasle Hoad . . . . 7,398 

The above rents inclnile eliargi's formaiuten- 
oneo and repairs, sweepers untl sanit-ary •-toies 
jtlu'i municipal taxes which may vary. Tlicge 
rents are equiMilent to an mclu.sive rent of about 
Rs. 4, Hb. and Hs. 7-11-0 jht loom per I 

mensem at Woili, h’aigaum and DeLisIc Hoad, [ 
rcspcctiA'i'Jy. in fixing them a deduction lias 
been made from the usual rents on account of 
vacancies, bad debts and tla‘ cost of r<'nt eolh'c- 
tion The offer lias s(* far b('en avaih’d oi by tlie 
H. H. <fe 1. Hallway Cornjmny, who have 
rented live (‘ha vis at Worli f(jr housing their 
rinpJoy(‘cs, by the Itombny Muni(*i])ality vho 
have tak(‘ii one whole ehavvl for hoibing the 
employees of tlio King Edward Memorial Hospital 
and by (lovernmerit tor liousing the jmliee on 1 
the G. 1. P. and M. A S, M. litiilvays. 

Ah an exjierimental measure one chawl at , 
DeLisJe Hoad and one chawl at Kalguum have j 
been com'ert<d into two and three roc uned | 
tenements. Eour ehawK at Worli have been ' 
piovided with eleetrie hglits, as an exiierimeiit . * 


has hi'en curtailed. The St. Aiithony*.s Homes 
Co-operative Kocicty have t.iken up a very large 
area in this schiuue and seem liktdy to make a 
success oi their enterprise. A small scheme at 
Santa, t'niz (Willingdoii Soutli) is also successful. 
The .schemes at Shahar and Klrol Korth (Gliat- 
Ivopar) are dormant 

Tlie Kiirla-Troinbay Hallway is now under the 
control oi the G. 1. J*. Kailway. The passenger 
service' from Eurla to (Heinbur is well patronisi'd. 
An extension to Mandala which serves also tlie 
new Military Ex'plosives Depot was opi'iied m 
1927. 

Till' (Vntral-Salsidle Tramway runs from Anik 
to Kiirla and then through tlie Shahar area 
Ijiiig b(‘tw«*eii the G. 1 P and H. H. A C. I. 
Hallways, to Andheri. It is now comph'te as a 
single JiiH' and was oja'iii'd tor trailie in 
Jamuiry 1928. 

Tht' Balseti(' waier-siip])ly scliemi' obtains 
wati'r from the Hoinbay Municipality's TnJsiaml 
Vcliar inains and supplies it in bulk to the 
Municipidiiy of Dandra and Kurla, The 
l)e\»*IopTiH'iit l)e|)artmeiit has made its own 
diht 11 hilt 1011 sehemi' in th(' areas of Andheri and 
ncjghbourliood, ViU' Parle, Santa Cruz, Jiiliu, 
Khar, Ghatkopar and in Trombay. 

In order to In'lp peoph* of moderatt* means 
to become ovvncis of their homes, Government 
hav e sanctioned a scheme of liiianelal assistance 
to intending piircliasi'is of plots in the residential 
sclu'irn's ot the l)o\(*lopmcnt Di'parirnent, The 
essential l(*atiire oi this scheme is that Govcni- 
imnit will advance at 6 per cent. intere.st, a sum 
(*qual to thns'-lonrlhs of the cost of land and halt 
tin cost ot the building which it is intended to 
ere( t, the advance being repayabli' in instalments 
sprtvnl over a period not exeeedlng 15 years. 
AtnUlier seherat' lor permanent GoviTument 
servants on slightly easier terms lias also been 
sanctioned. Government have also sanetioued 
the exD'iihioii of lh(' lieneflts of the State-aided 
building scheme to Go-ojierativt' Housing 
SocK'ties for Innidiiig houses on tiic t»‘nant 
ow’in'islui) systi'in. Th(‘ essential fe,itiire 
of this scheme is that tiov eminent will adv.mee 


Salsette.- In .Sals<'tt(‘, the work ol iiiiproving 
(‘oiimuinieations has bien wound up exe« pt 
in the ease of th(' (’ential-Salsettt' Tramway 
and oiiciatioiis ar<* now restricted to di'partiuental 
suburban .schemes and town ]i]aruiing sdieiiu's. 
Nine out of twenty-tour huiuirban scheinis are 
now dosed. Of seven residential sdu'iiK s tiu' 
most impoitant are those at Khar, Cliapel Hoad 
( Baiidra) and Danda (wdthhi Jhindra Miinielpal I 
limits). The Khar sclu’inc ju'ovides about 900 
building jlots between a mvv railway station | 
of the same name and the sea. The new eleetrie | 
train sen ices liave short cm d the jouniey to 1 
Honibay City (Victoria 'rerminus or Cluireh ' 
Gate) to 35 minute.s. (’heaj) bu.s services iiom 
and to the station and elc(trje lights and tans 
have now been introduced. J’Jots 111 this scinmu' 


to Co-operative Housing bocieties whidi acquire 
l»uUdlug ]>lots in the estates managed by the 
Jlevclopmi'nt Diiiarfmeiit subject to certain 
conditions, sums to the extent ot tbret'-tourth 
t of the value ot any idot halt tlie estimated 
(ost oi the building jmiposed to be (reeted on it 
w'lth interest at 5J jier eeiil. per annum, the 
advance being as m the tormer (ascs r<*payablc 
in instalments sj>read over a period not exeeedmg 
15 years. 

Industrial Town. — ^The Ambernath f>i've- 
loiunciit Scheme aims at creating a new 
township to establish industricH with all modem 
faellitiCB. Koads have been provuh'd in the 
1 factory area and for staff bungalow's and W'ork- 
I men’s (| Harters. Tin* existing sewagt' arrange- 
ments ar(‘ !)y mt'aiia oi septic', tanks. A 


Under the stimulus of the State-aided bulidhig market to serve the resichmts ol the ar«'a 
scheme depiribed below eoniiDiie to limi ready has also bis'ii provldi'd. 'riu' G. 1. P. 
buyers, q’he ('bajiel Hoad acheine of 140 Hallway are running a shuttle servhai b(*tween 
building plots is (omplete. Tlu' roads havi* been Kalyan and Jiadiapur and are remod(’lling 
transferred for maintenance to the Municipality Ambernath 8tation to di'al witli the traffic of the 
and onl.v two plots remain for sale. The Danda factories. An arterial siding tor the faciorh's 
scheme of JO acres has ('xccll('iit road coiiiiec'tjon is also bi'iiig arranged by thi* Railway, 
with Hanrlra Station. It has an (’xcellent site The water seheinc is located at Kadlapur 
and is being gi*adually built over. The Ghemlmr five miles from Ambernaili Station. The works 
Garden Suburb scheme in north-west Trombay comprise; — (a) A barrage across the TJllias river 
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about li mlleft from the railway station ; (b) 
A set of Patt'r^on rapid Alters to Alter three 
million gallons of water daily; (r) Protection 
wall for the Ulhas left bank. 

The Altered water is xnimped by oleetrlc power 
transmitted from Ambernuth to a rt‘«orvolr on 
the top of an adjoining hill commanding the 
factory area. The plant designed for a supply 
of three million gallons per day is eapal>l<‘ of 
ext(‘nsion at a smjill eo^^t to six million gallons 
per tlay. The reservoir has a eaimeity of aimut 
three million gallons. A proposal to su[»ply 
the \illage of Padlapnr nith 1111er«sl w'ater from 
the selH'ine has bei'ii sanetioned. ProiM^sala 
tt)r the supply of water to the ivalyan Muiucl- 
pality are un<Ier «*ousidern1ion, 

A small power station snp])Iies electrfe energy 
for running the iK'nn.inent puMijiing plant at 
badlapiir and tin* f.n tones in tlie ari'a. The 
plant has been so lai<l out that it can (>osily 
la* viupyjl<‘mentHi, should further demands arise 
in the luture. 

Town Planning Schemes.- I'he toi.il 
iiumlier of tovin planning seiieim s uiuhTtalci'n 
in the Jlombay Suburliaii DKtrict under the 
(>ro\isions ot the Jtombav 'I'oan Planning Art, 
101.5, is :J.5. Tile total area comprised in these 
sehuru's is 148t) 04 acres, bo tar ir> to\Mi 
yilannhiig s<‘hem(‘s, comprbuig an area of 003 00 
acres ha\e been comph ted. Tlie cost of works 
In the coniidctcd schemes amounts to Hs. 0,57,00). 

Military Lands — Arrang<'nn*nf> have Insn 
innd( witli the (tovemiiKMit of India invohmg 
tla relinquishment by the military authorities 
of proetieally all the laud thi'y lioM in tin* F«irt 
aiiM. The ,ser\ lees dlsplaeeil are to be r<*instated 
partly at J»f‘olali aud jiartly at t’olaJia, where the 
military area is to lie inensised by about iit5 
aeies at th(‘ southern end ol the Itaek Itav 
Jteelamation. Tin* (iovi'nimeut ot Indi.i have 


to pay the Govcniment of Bombay for this land. 
The eost of new buildings, etc,, due to the removal 
ot the military from the Fort is to be covert*d 
liy the sak* of the land to be vacated. A largo 
area of land on the Paltoii Koad Kstiite (formerly 
th<* old Paltoii ttoad Lines) has been sold to the 
P.omb;iy Municipality. A few plots on the estate 
and another in (Jarnac lioad have also been sold. 
The plots availiibk’ for sal(‘ in the Mazagon 
Defence Yard site have all been sold, while the 
small site, known as the old Haluting Battery 
Hite, sitiint(‘d at Strand Street on the Harbour 
Face, south of the Apollo Bunder, w'us sold to the 
Port Trust for road wKleniug. 'i'he ohl town 
b.irraeks in the Fort have been wold to the 
Bomlwiy Municipality in comi<‘etion with its 
Horniiy Boad Ballard Pier Siheme. New Indian 
Infantry Lilies at Farnegy LInew near Marine 
Lines, New indinn Jiif.intry Lines at Deolali, 
the t(‘inponiry Meehanieal Transport Depot at 
Folaba, the married ofAcers’ quarterw at Folaba, 
1h<* Pilot. Bunder Aats at (’’olaba, the, quarters 
tor the (i(*nral Ollieer Fommandiug, Bombay 
Distriet at ('oIai»a, the new Fj\plosivo l)(‘pot at 
Trombay and the new luiiMing for Auxiliary 
Force Il(*;idqu.irters at Marines Lines have been 
eoiuTikted. The Bombay Military Lands 
Heliem<‘ is in charge of a P»oar<l of (Control, 
<*oiisisting of tlie hecri'tary to IJovorwment, 
Development ]><‘part nnmt .and the (Jcneral 
()tAei*r i’oinmainling. Bomliay District. The 
Audit and Aeioimts OAieer, Bomliay Develop 
meni Sehome. is also St*eretary, Board of Fontrol, 
aiul Finaiieial Advisei aud Amiit OtAeer foi the 
Military L.inds Sclu'rm*. 'I’lie staff employixl 
on thi^ scbi'ine ilo not form part of the Develop- 
ment Dejiart.meiit \s military laud becoincEi 
re.uly for dispiKitl, it is handed over by the 
military .authorities to the Bombav Gov eniment 
and aelioii in regard to its dihpo«.»al is taken by 
tlie Dev (*loi>nu*nt Department ol (Jovernment. 


RECLAMATION INQUIRY AND REPORT. 


The jirogress of the Development S<*liemc 
came under acute public disciiswioii in lv)2.>-36, 
and in jiarticular the Keclamation of Back P>ay. 
TIu'H' were discussions m the TiCgislative Council 
and el8(*wh<*rc, and various fomniittoes set up 
1>> tlie (Jovernment of Bombay severely ciiticised 
tilt* iiuTease in tlie estimated cost, some indeed 
the wliole Ananei. 1 l li.isis ot the Seii(*nie. The 
Covenmient ot India, tlierefore, in its wupreim* 
capacity, set up an over-riding Conimitf«e to 
inquire into tlie piogri'ss ainl Inture of the 
kej'lamatioti. 

Chanman: — Sir (Jiimvvood Mears, Chief 

Justice, Allahabad Iligh Court. 

Members : Sir M. Viftve.svaraya, K.c.i.r , 11 sc., 
M T.C.H., Sir Frederick Thomas Hopkinson, k.h.f., 
M 1 <Mc,, and Mr. H. B. BilUmoria, m b 

Sevietnrjf ' — Mr. 11, B. Fwbauk, c.i.k,, 1 c.s* 
Tlie terms of reterenee of tlie Coiumittee were ' — 

Firstly, to inquire into the history of the 
inception and conduct of the Back Bay lle- 
e).nnation Scheme. 

Secondly, to make recommendations a.s regards 
future operations. 

The Committee took evidence in India and in 
Lngland, and on D(*cember 1st signed a uuani- 
IIIOU8 report, which was issued early in 1027. 
ill© teno^ of this |s covered in the followdiig 
atueial summary. 


Q'lio object of tlie Back Bay Boclamation 
Scheme was to reclaim from the sea au area on 
1,145 acres at an estimated outlay of about 
Us. 867 laklis. (Jovernment were prepared to 
sjK‘nd on the eclieme up to Its. 400 lakhs if 
nec»t‘s»ary. A revised estimate for Bs. 702 
laklis was approved within tw^o years of the 
original sanction, and if the scheme is to be 
comph*tc(i, a second revision of the estimate will 
be iiea'ssary. The total cost w'lll approximate 
to al)out tK)0 lakhs gross, (‘vcliLSivo of inte»’est 
charges, 'fliw total sum will lie reduced by the 
256 laklis to l)o reii'ivod from the Alilitary 
authorities and any uttuT subsequent receipts 
from sales of laud. 'J’lie iirogramme of the 
reclamation, which was to have been complete4 
by 1026-27, has completely broken down. If It 
is continued under present conditions it canuqt 
be Aiiishod for many years to come. 

It is iiclit'ved that land reclaimed cannot in 
the near tutiwc lie sold at rernunerativo pricqs 
aud c-are sliouid l>e exercised not to reclaim ian4 
in advance of tlie demand. Tiie work is being 
constructed from pulilic loans on which interest 
and sinking fund charges liave to be met and 
Uoverumont are faced with a growing debt. 

The diilh'ulties in widcli the scheme is at 
present involved arise from : — 

(1) the unsatisfactory character of the esti* 
matoij 
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(2) defectivfl organisation ; 

(8) the failure of the dredging operations ; and 

(4) the fall in land values. 

The defects in the various estiinatep would 
have been avoided if there had been sufficient 
and careful preliminary investigation. If an 
alternative eoniparative estimate for dry filling 
had been pretiarcd at the outset and the 
costoi adequate dredging plant properly invcs1i« 
gated, tlovernmeiit might have hesiteted to 
c'ommit themselves to the use of suction dredgers 
for this scheme. A dredging se.licme costing 
JRs. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial projiosi- 
tion, but it migiit very well be considered to 
liave changed its character wlien the cost went 
up to 702 lakhs. Iteclamation by dry filling, if 
tlien practicable, might have pro\i‘d cheaper. 

As icgards the oiganisation and arrangements 
made fur the conduct of the scheme, these in 
themselves were almost iiuworkable. A reading 
of clause 3 oi the ago'cmont between the Seerc- 
tary ot State In Council and the firm oi Muik anti 
iiucJianan shows tluit n'.sponsibility was not 
clearly defined between the Engineers and the 
JJircrtor of liovclopmcut. Much of the tech- 
nical work was left to an overworked Chief 
Engineer or was not done at all. There was 
no costing sysiein, without which it w’aa impossi- 
ble properly to contiol cxjicndlturo. 

Because nobody believed himself lesponaible 
for the due execution ot the work, nuwiso deei- 
sioris w'cre taken and mistakes made, soi'ii, 
lor instance, as comimMicing the eoustiuetion 
of the sea wall liom both ends, delay in sealing 
the rubble mound, undertaking dredging opeia- 
tions in Back Bay without consideration of coM-, 
absence of preijonairted programmes to 
regulate operations, ete. All tlicsc militati'd 
against the success of the scheme and addeil 
to its cost. 

The inability of the dredger to give the required 
oiitjnit has been the ehiel cause of failuie and 
ha.s had a disastrous effect on the fiiiaiiciul 
prospects of the scheme. The principal leasou 
for the present serious position of the scheme 
was tlic ordering of the dredger on estiinaii's 
and specifications put forward by Messrs. 
Simons ami Oompany which were not examined 
with due care, the absence of pioper guarantee.s 
for the sulficierit output of the dredger and thi- 
acceptance of a quotation for a dredging jilaut 
without any real ettort to secure corai»ctitive 
tenders. 

The work having been underlakcn in antieijw- 
tion of 1 call sing large iirolits, tlic scheme was 
subjected to veiy great ciiticisin wiieu a peilod 
of acute trade dejire.ssion set in with a con.se- 
qiient fall in land values. The trade dcjiression 
was not a mattei which could have beenforeset'n, 
altliough caution was necessaiy in undei taking 
a scheme of the magnitude at a time 
when world conditions were unstable. With 
the diea]>pcarance of the prospect of profits 
public criticism concentrated on the defects 
of the scheme. 

The Future * — With regard to future opera- 
tions, the tolfowing is a siimraury ot the 
recommendations which we have made : — I 

(i) Foi financial reasons the compleUon of | 
bimtk 8 is a most urgent work. 

(it) The foreshore portion along blocks 3, 4, 

6 and O should be filled ip to an average width I 


of 300 feet seaward of the present shore-line 
and brought up to the ground level of the 
reclamation. The strip should curve at both 
cnd.s so as to join on with block 2 at the nor- 
thern and block 7 at the southern end. This 
sliould be done as speedily as possible. 

(fit) Tlic foreshore atrip should be reclaimed 
with iiiuonim flUliig, 

(ic) A complete lay-out of the area to bo 
reclaimed should be prepared. The foreshore 
strlji should be develojicd as soon as completed 
and blocks 1, 2 and 7 gradually as land is 
taken up. 

T'iic lay-out alieady prepared for the complete 
seheine (1,145 acres) should be re-examined 
wjMi the fielp of a t'oinmittee ; and tlic lay-one 
ol the area now recommended for reclamation 
should tit ill with the lay-out ajiiirovcd for the 
complete icclarnatioti, if ultimately undertaken. 

(e) The (’orporution of Bombay should share 
the cost of development, and tFO\ eminent 
should :uTi\e at an understanding with the 
I'oiporalion on tins point. 

(ci) The results of the work on the Sir 
Beoigc LIomI” and the “ Oolaba ’* during the 
cm I cut season should be vciiliod. If the cost 
ot tilling by di edging approximates to that oi 
moorum an<l the quality of the reclaimed land 
IS aatisfaet ory, they might be used tor blocks 
l and 2 after block 7 is completed. If not, 
they mIiouKI 1)6 disposed of. Notice should not 
be given to the staft until this point is decided. 

(nt) The reclamation should be remo\ed 
iiom tlH' control ot the Develojnuent Directorate 
and earned out in accordance with one or other 
plans suggested in the lejiort. A small com- 
mittee, iiuTiidmg one or two experienced 
engineers, should be constituted to advise 
(Joveiiimeiit on matters reieried to them. 

(vtn) 'Pile woik should in future, as far as 
possible, be earned out by contiact agency. 

(u) Alternative estimates of the cost of the 
sebemo now projiosed are siibinitted. The 
cxtciit'ion ol the 300-loot toreshoie stiip by 
additional 'strips of 400 feet and 300 feet, as need 
aiises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 and 2, ns 
' being the most vul liable in the whole project, 
i sliould be completed as soon as possible. No 
part of them should be assigned for lecreation 
I juirpo.ses. 

(j:) Detailed ie\i.sed estimates should be 
prepared at once. The form of tender issued by 
the DeveJoj>me7it Directorate should be revised. 

(ui) Every endeavour should be made to 
complete the scheme proposed in three or foui 
ycais. Wiicn a demand arises for completing 
the wliole rod imatiou, the work may be carried 
out by moorum filling exclusively. 

Conclusions * — Lord Lloyd left England 
chuigcd by Mr. Montagu to take urgent steps 
to improve the housing conditions of Bombay. 
Whilst that did not necessaiilyiinply the iinUer- 
takiug of a reclamation scheme, reclamation 
had noverthelesB been considered for many 
years to be an integral part of any comprehen- 
sive BChome for the betterment of conditions. 
Wo are satisfied from the evidence that Mr. 
Montagu was deeply interested in the Kcdama- 
tion, and wished it to be carried 1 hrough. We 
think that Lord Lloyd and the (tovernmeot ot 
Bombay were justified in accepting Hli George 
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Buchanan aa an expert to report on Mr. Kidd's 
scheme, and tliat havinf; taken the man recom- 
mended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat Ids opinion as 
final and authoritative. 

Lord Lloyd's letter of 25th May 1919 shows 
conclusively that he had no predilection for a 
reclamation scheme, and that he was prepared 
to abandon it at once had Sir George Buchanan 
reported adversely on it. 

Though we are aware that a Governor must 
necessarily rely upon his advisers for the details 
of any particular scheme, yet liavlng regard 
to the personal interest displayed by Lord Lloyd, 
as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir 
George Buchanan, we are surprised that his 
acute intelligence o\eriooked the apparent 
inadequacy of Sir George Buchanan's figures, 
even though he held the belief that the 1912 
figures ot Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In the Report, Sir George Ihiohanan himsell 
gave 241*90 laKhs as the figure wlmh he i 
would have estimated in 1912, and on that 
basis the work could not have been done l>y I 
him in 1919 for less than 605 lakhs. 

To a lesser extent we are surprised tliat Lord 
Lloyd, when reading Sir George Buchanan's 
rcporl , did not notice that Sir George Buclianan 
deseril>ed the clay as hard, whlLt Messrs. Simons 
d Co. were putting foi ward an offer for a soft 
clay dredger. 

We do not agree with Lord Lloyd that this was 
a technical point. The explanation may be a 
technical one, imt the diseo\ eiy of t he afiparent 
contradiction between the eharacler of the clay 
as deseiibed by Sir George iPicbauan and Messrs. 
Simons d (^o. needed no leclmical knowledge 
Tt stood out on the document and was, unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contmdictlon in term. 

We are satisfied that Lor 1 Lloyd acted through* 
out with the highest motives, anxious only to 
make good his undertaking to Mr. lilon+agu and 
to benefit tiie City of fUimbay. 

Sir (Jporge Curtis, who is living at Ginnrd, 
was too ill to attend He has, however, (uiTiibhcd 
answers to ceitaiii qaebtioiis which weie .cent 
t(» him. Altliough lie was the Member in 
Charge during the inception of the scliume he 
lias not been able at this distance of tune to give 
us any information of value, and he cannot 
enlighten us at all as to the reason w'hy no one 
in the Gov’einuienfc of Bombay queried the 
vaiying desciptlons of clay or compaied the 
e^^timates of Mr. Kidd and Sir (Jeorge Biiclranan 
with reference to 1912 and 1919 prices. 

The Estimates — ^Wc cannot understaml how 
Sir George Bucbaiiairs figures found acceptance 
in Bombay and Delhi even with the addition i 
ol some 10 per otmt It was common know- 
ledge that prices of plant, material and lalKJur, 
when taken collectively had gom* u]> at least 

times in the period between 1912 and 1919. , 
Mip 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd — 32.5 2.3 lakhs — 
•nd been accejited both by the <?overnment of [ 
l ombay and the Government of India as a 
i lir figure. If that was the liellef, then 367 '61 
likhs was a manifest underestimate, and pro- 
I" r scrutiny would infallilily have demonstrated 
9 When Sir George Buchanan was being I 
'Vipstioiied on these two sets of figures by the , 
Committee, and the rise in prices and the | 


inevitable inferences arising Iro^ them> he 
"preferred" not to answer the questions. 

The failure of the Government of Bombay 
and the Government of India, and In particular 
the failure of »Sir Sydney Crookshank, to notice 
the varying descriptions of clay contained in 
ia) Mr. Kidd’s Eeport, (b) Sir George Bucha- 
nan’s Report, (c) Messrs. Simons & Co.'s letter 
of 12th Septemlier, 1919, and the "general 
conditions ’’ enclosed with that letter are 
regrettable. 

The reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir George 
Buchanan wore not studied with due and 
proper care by the Bombay Goveniment and 
the Go\emincnt of India reaiiertlvely. 

The Government of Bombay ought to have 
I apT»roachcd the I'ort Trmst and the Royal 
Indian Marine for permission to dredge in the 
Harbour before deciding on dredging as the 
mode of rceiamation. 

We consider that Sir George Buchanan ought 
to liave made far more exttmded and cai'eful 
local investigations. These occupied him for 
less than a fortnight in May, 1919. 

He knew that the Port Trust bail had " diffi- 
cidiics " with the dredgers " Kalu " and 
“.fiuga" built by Messrs. Simons Ar Oo. He 
ought to have made specific inquiries about 
this, but he did not do so. Mr. Messent, the 
engineer to the Port Trust, gave him at some 
lime the pamphlet entitled "Some results of 
the working of the ‘.linga' and 'Kalu.'" 
A table of figures in that document show'cd 
iiiat the average of both vessels was 1,126 cubic 
yards jK'r hour as compared with 2,000 cubic 
yaicl« per hour guaranteed and achieved on 
t('‘'t. So HUle attention did Sir George Bucha- 
nan pnv to this document that at first he said 
ho had nev< i seen it and knew nothing of the 
figures. A low days later be informed the 
('iimmittiH* tliat he had found a copy of the 
document and that, as it bore Mr. Messent's 
Initials, ho no doubt got it from him. 

In ills letter of 25th July, 1919, to Messrs. 

' Wnions and t’ompany, he wanted "your gua* 
rauU‘o that tin* plant will do the work required." 
He did not got it. He wanted also a dredger 
"with a minimum capm-ity of 2,000 cubic 
yards of clay Iioiir." He did not get it. 
Gn the contrary, he ultimately accepted a 
ejiecific.ition iti which these two most necessary* 
stipulations were omitted.' 

Not having Ptialied Mr, Afeasent’s puhlica- 
I tion, he heUi the untouudi'd lielicf (which a 
0.1101111 reading of Mr. Measent’s document 
' wouki have dissipated) Hiat the results of the 
work of the "K.aln” and * JInga" justlficHi 
him in specifying the same output per hour on 
test for the " Sir George Lloyd." 

The Dredger.— Alessrs. Simons and Com- 
pany, through their representative Mr. 
AIcAlnrray, were well aware that luird clay 
existed in Bombay Harbour. Partly for tliat 
reason they refused a test on site. They sug- 
gested a diedgei designed for soft clay hut gave 
no guarantee that it would do the required work 
or give a minimum output of 2,(KK) cubic yards 
per hour. In drafting their offer of 12th Sep- 
(cm1)er 1919, w»e think they were more con- 
cerned in protecting themselves tlian in sup- 
plying a dredger fit for tlie known purpose for 
wiiich it was going to be used. Accepting 
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Mr. McMurray’B own account of the interviews 
of July and August ldl9, we disapprove of 
his attitude and that of his firm. Sir George 
Buchanan accepted any conditions they made, 
because he had the fixed belief that the harbour 
reclamation was in all respects the same pro- 
blem as the Scwrl, and because of his erroneous 
belief in the rapacity of the “ Kalu ** and 
“ Jinga.'* 

The capacity of the dredger was much too 
low, and a guarantee of an output of soft clay 
‘♦at the rate of** 2,000 cubic yards per hour 
on test meant infallibly an output under ordi- 
nary working conditions of much less. The 
position seems ultimately to have been appre- 
ciated by Sir George Biiehaiian, who, in his 
report of 15th December, 1024, tliought it 
“improbable with the class of material now 
being taken from the harbour iliat the ‘Sir 
George Lloyd * will do her estimated output 
of fl\e million cubic yards per annum.*’ In 
the same rcTKtrt he said “if we get two-thirds 
of the total output we shall 1)0 doing well.’* 

Having regard to the great initial outlay and 
the need for speedy realisation, the time within 
which the work would be completed was an 
element of the highest Importance. 

We are convinced that no crew, however 
skilful and diligent,, ever can or will got any- 
thing like five niillinn cubic yards of mateiial 
from the Harbour in any one season by tlu‘ 
agency of the “ Sir Geo'oc Llcyd.** In a 
deep bed of soft clay they probably would get 
from time to time material at the late of 2,000 
cubic yards per hour. 'Phe first twrt reasons 
given by Mr. Halcrow in his rcpoii and set 
out in the body of this document aie conclu- 
sive against the possibility of any continuous 
happening of this kind The material on Uie 
average is too stiff, tiie dc'pth of luatcTial 
uncertain, the bed ot tiie sea uneven, Mitli 
upcrop]>ing rock, stones and luooiuni, tiie 
capacity of the dredger too low. 

Whilst we are of opinion that the “ Sir George 
Lloyd** would under test conditions lia\c 
delivered 2,000 cubic yards ot solt clay )ict 
hour, and therefore conformed to the Iniildirig 
contract, of we arc opinion that the “C'olaba” . 
did not do so, and tliat slic uas structurally 
weak. In our view slie ought to Ivave iH'eu 
stiff enough to take any vaiiation in load with- 
out sustaining damage by vlbialion. 

In 3^*ovember, IDIO, Jrflr tlcorge Huebanan 
being in ignorance of tiie quality and ciiarac- 
tertetics ot the silt or mud and clay in tiie 
hurbouT, ought, as a measure of piudence, to 
have advised the Govenimeiit of Bombay that 
no decision siiould come to to treat the 
reclamation as a dredging iiroblem until check 
borings haa been taken to asceiiiiin the density, 
depth and resistance of ilie silt or mud and 
clay in various parts of the harbour, and also 
that it was essential to ascertain by experi- 
ment whether the material obtained from the 
bed of the sea would diy out when deposited 
In an area under reclamation, t’ertainty on 
these points cpuld have lieen arrived at by 
December, 1919, and tlic check borings w’ere 
all the more necessary as Messrs. Himons liad 
at tjiis time definitely refused a test at lioinbay. 

With regard to Hie order of the dredger we 
consider Sir George Bucliaiian committed grave 
erreoa of ludgroent. The principal cause of 


the failure of the dredging operations arose, 
in our opinion, from tlic fact that Sir George 
Buchanan did not take the trouble to ascertain 
the working records of the “Kalu” and 
“Jiuga/* and believing that they had done 
‘♦extraordinarily good work” was of opinion 
that vessels of a slightly increased horse-power 
of the same tyjie would be adequate for the 
woik. A most serious mistake in connection 
with tiie order of tiie dredger was the assump- 
tion that a machine capable of dredging 2,000 
cubn* yards on a short test would be capable 
of averaging tiiat quantity during a whole 
season. 

The Wall.-'The Liillding of the sea wall 
at boih ends shnulliineously was disastrous. 
Though tiie suggestion emanated from the 
Goveiinnent ol >ioini>ay who must tlicieiore 
take the gicat<T part ot the iesj)onsibiUty, we 
an* of opinion that Sir George Buchanan should 
have advised against it, and resisted it, and 
should in the chcuiiistiimes oi the sale of Block 

to the Militaiy have inepaivd a programme 
lor the luiiUling of tiic wall and the commonee- 
nicnt ol the Keclaniation from the Gulaba end 
only. 

Moreover, tlie i)uild1ng of the sea wall from 
botli ends simnltaiieoubly prevenU'd the con- 
timianco of tiie oiigiual and sciisible ]>lan 
which was to shut in an aicn as soon as possible 
and ]»ump into it witli tlic least possible delay. 

Me aie quite* uiiuhU* to accept the theoiy 
set up i>y Sir George Jiucb.inan that the phrases 
”s(»tt clay” and ‘‘still clay” as used by him 
coiinotc'd the same density of matc*riu). Also 
we cannot accept his evpla nation that wh^re 
be us(‘s the woids “hard clay” or “closely 
compactc'd clay” or other equivalent pbrast*, 
be meant, not that it w'as liaid in its position 
in tiie harbour, but that it was of a charactei 
which would l)ccorae haid when puiripod into 
the reclamation. 

I’ll** linn ot ATessrs. Meik and Buchanan did 
not i)repare proper progranim(*s of w'ork nor 
udiieie to any fixed programme. The reason 
of their indecision wdth regard to the dredging 
WMS due paitly to the lindtatiou of arc'a hy 
the Port Miust and lioyai Jiulian Marine (for 
wliich neilhei tiie him nor Sir George Bueha- 
iian can lie held accountable), but i)riuripaUy 
to the lact tliat, having no certain belief in 
tlic quality ol the inaferiul in the harbour, 
tiiey were unable to iormnlato proper and 
inecisu future plans. 

Bir George Biiebnnan did not realize tliat 
he was tho expc*Tt to whom from first to last 
tile Government looked tor advice and assist - 
ancM». He did not appreciate that when he 
lounti causes for complaint it was Ids duty to 
rc*quirc tliem to be remedied, and in virtue of 
ids responsibility for supervision tn see that 
they wore remedied, iu his eildencc he aacribecl 
to liiinsoif a position of no power, weight or 
importance, and he allowed bis opinion to lie 
disregarded. Wc think that this was an entire 
iiiisrvniccption of ids position, and he never 
ouglit to have allowed his advice to be set on 
one side. On suc'h occasions as this happened 
he should at once' have ivaliscd his duty to the 
Government of Bombay and assisted them by 
making tho facts known to them, and we can 
have no doubt tliat Lord Lloyd and Sir Leslie 
Wilson would have welcomed information and 
would have given aU help and encouragemenj* 



Back Bay Reclafnaiion Inquiry, 3gl 


to Sir Buchanan in any effort made by 

liira to advance ttie y/ot^. 

Responsibility. — ^I'he ngroeinrnt of the 
17tli March, 1921, between tl»e firm of Moik 
and Biibhilnan and the Secretary of State for 
India in Council was an unhappily framed 
document. Clause 3 gave Sir Lawless llcppcr 
the opportunity of saying that as the Jlesident 
Bngluccr liad to carry out the details of the 
work in accordance with the firm’s instructions, 
that therefore the firm were reai)onsible for the 
due execution of the works. On the other 
hand, Sir Ccorge Buchanan naturally pointed 
to the sentence, also in Clause 3, that the Xlesi- 
dent IflwRineer should be ** subject to th3 con- 
trol of the Director of Development." From 
this arose a mutual misunderstanding Thus 
fiom the outst't neither Wr George Buchanan 
nor Sir Lawless Hcpijcr seemed to iiave a very 
clearly defined idea of their respective duties. 
Later, when the disaster was threatening tlio 
cnt-er]iriae, each relied upon his intx'rpretation 
of tine agreement. Sir JiUwlcHS Jl<‘ppor, wlien 
giving evidence, insisted l>elore us that Sir 
George Buchanan was entlnily respousihle for 
the due execution of the wor^, as if he were, 
in fact, a contractor who had undertaken tiiem. 
On the other liand, Sir George liuchanan con- 
t('ijdcd that that responsibility lay with Sir 
Lawless liepper, pobiting out that he it was 
who had control of the Itcsich'nt Kngineer, and 
tluit his firm has no x)Ower of dismissal over any 
of the staff. On the strict construction of the 
agre<‘meut wc inclmo to the opinion that Sir 
George Jiuchaiian is right, although there are 
statements ot his to be found in ids corrtispon- 
tleneo whieli w'Oiild bear tlie Inti'rpretation 
that tie did regard his firm as resixmsible for 
the actual carrying out of the works. 

If the Government of Bombay intended to 
make Sir George Buchanan's firm responsible 
for the execution of the works, nothing was 
easier than to say so in plain and simple w'ords, 
and as a necessary corollary to put the Resi- 
dent Engineer entirely under the control of 
his firm, including the jiowcr of appointment 
and the power of disimssal. The provision 
that the Government of Bombay should jiay 
the Rohideni Engineer would not have detracted 
from a provision that the firm should be res- 
ponsible for tlio due execution of tlie work, 
nor from the legal position that the Resident 
Engineer would liave been the servant and 
agent of Sir George Buchanan. In that way 
the position of Sir George Buchanan and Sir 
Lawless Hepper would have been perfectly 
clearly defined. 

The reports of the Development Directorate, 
drafted by Sir Lawless liepper, cannot be 
justified. They did not present a true picture 
of the progress of the w'ork and concealed inatc- 
nal circumstances. 

We are of opinion that Sir Lawless Hepper 
had BO much work in connection with the other 
i>evelopinent Scliemes tliat even if he had 
ajipreciated his responsibility for the execution 
of the works ho could only have carried out 
that duty as regards the Reclamation by neglect- 
ing other duties relating to the other schemes. 

Mr. Lew'is was not a " specialist in sea works 
aud dredging " ; Sir George Buchanan ought 
Qot to have nominated him. He was however, 


greatly handicapped by the necessity of pre- 
paring a detailed project estimate, and this 
so absorbed his energies that he was unable to 
devote himself fully to supervising and pushing 
oh the work. Very shortly after he became 
Resident Engineer we are satisfied that he 
was In ill health which became manifest and 
disabled him in 192B. tt is most regrettable that 
he was allowed (contrary to Sir George Bucha- 
nan’s advice) to remain at his post till July, 
1924. 

We arc of opinion that Mr. Elgee, Mr. O’Rorke 
and Mr. Spelrs have done their best on 
all occasions to promote the interests of the 
Reclamation, and that the quarry, construc- 
tional and dredging staff have done their duty • 

It has been put forward that the Reclama- 
tion of Back Bay would, by providing more 
land in the business and residential area, in 
some way relieve housing conditions of the 
poorer classes. That, in our opinion, is too 
remote for serious consideration, but, has 
Back Bay proved to be the financial success 
which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in the City and throughout 
tlie Presidency would liave been that tliere 
would have been available immense sums of 
money to be used for any purpose pleasing 
the Legislative Council. The confident antici- 
pation of profits had no doubt considerable 
weight in causing the reclamation of Back Bay 
to bo accepted as an integral and necessary 
part of any comprehensive plan of development. 

Action on the Report.— Having regard to 
the reconinicndations made Ijy the Mcars' 
Committee and m accordance with the wishes 
of the Legislative ('ouucll, Government have 
decided for the present to confine future opera- 
tions in connection with the Back Bay Reclama- 
tion Sehfmie to the reclamation and develop- 
ment of blocks Nos. 1, 2 and 7 and reclamation 
of block No. 8 (undeveloped) with a marine drive 
along the existing foreshore connecting blocks 
2 and 7. The area under rcolanuition lias 
thus been reduced from 1,145 to 552 acres. A 
repr(‘5entaiivo committee has also been cons- 
tituted with a view to advise Government on all 
important matters connected witli the reclama- 
tion. A layout plan in respect of the blocks 
wliich are proposed to be reclaimed has been 
I>rej)ared au<l is now before another committee 
specially appointed for the purposes A revised 
iletailod estimate in respect of the reduced scheme 
is also under preparation. The dredger 
" Kalu " In conjunction with the intermediate 
pumping station ** Jiuga " will be commissioned 
to work in connection with block Ho. 1 from 
October 1927. The dredging into this block 
will be continued up to May 1928, and resumeo 
in October 1928, if necessary. The entire work 
of murum topping on block Ho. 8 has been given 
on contract and proposals for letting out the 
remaining work on contract basis is under con- 
sideration. At tiic request of the Military 
authorities, an area of about 24 acres in block 
Ho, 8 has been prepared in advance of the rest 
of the block and was handed over in 1027 
The remaining portion of block Ho. 8 is 
exjiectcd to be transferred to them by May 
3928 at the latest. The programme of recla- 
mation, as at present contemplated, is expeo- 
tad to be completed by 1931-1982. 
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The adicluMratlou of the atfalre of the 
larger porU (CateuUa, Bombay, Madrat, Katacht, 
Rangoon and ChUtagong) is vested by law iu 
bodies specially coustituted tor the purpose. 
They have wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Uovomment. 
At all the ports the European members eon* 
Btltute the majority and the Board Cor Kaiigoon 
oonsists mainly of European members. 

The income, expenditure and capital debt, 
according to the latent figures obtainable from 
the Department ot Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics (India) of the six ptincipal ports 


managed b3 Irusts (Aden Is excluded from the 
tables) aie stiowii in the following table 


— 

Income. 

Expemdi- 

turo. 


Us. 

Ps. 

Calcutta .. 

1,21,27,748 

3,15,44,101 

Bombay . . 

2,97,27,130 

2,90,16,8391 

Madras 

35,12,861 

30,88,982 

Eaiaehi .. 

68,02,571 

04,01,613 

Kaugunn .. 

8.5,88,u32 

71.33,770 

Chittagong. 

7,24 062 

4,67,368 


Capital 

Debt. 


Its. 


1,41,14,721 

4,35,24,000 

»,7S,qO,1^^2 

3,68,202 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Tort of Calcutta 
are as follows . — 

Appointed by Government . — 

Mr. S. C. Sinnrt'Williams, Chairman. 

Mr. T. H. Elderton, Deputy Chairman and 
Secretary. 

Elected bg the Bengal Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. B. E. G, Eddls, (Messrs. GiUander'i 
Arbuthnot A Co,), Mi. J. Y Philip, m.l.o . 
(Mes'^rs. ICllburii dc Co.), V. Mc.D Eddis, 

(Messis Gladstone VVyllle A: Co.) Mr. 31. C. 
Edmonson, (Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co.). 
Mr. J H. Ei£( , (>tessrs. Mackinuou Mackenzie 
<& Co.), Mr. <}« A. Tassio, (Me<)srs. Janies 
Finlay <fc Co.). 

EMed bg the CtUcutta Trades Aeeocxation . — 
Mr. J. H. Wiggett, M.b e., (Messrs. T.E Thomson 
4k Co.). 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce.— iAx. J. C. Baturjei , XCii Bahului, 
A. C, B<inerjcc (Messrs Beii.ir t'uebiicks 
3*otLeries, Ltd.) Mr. Tallin lUaj in KSarkci, M L o. 
(The Hiudiisthan Co*opeiati\o liisuiaute {^joticty, 
Ltd.) 

ITic tratlic figures and the income oi the Trust t< 


Eledid by the imluoi Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr 3). 8. Lnilkai, (The Scindia 8teani 
Navigation Co., I.td.) 

Elected bg the Municipal Corporation of 
CalcuUa.— xn. Naic ndra l^ath. Law, M.A.n.k.,, 
p.its., P.ii.n. 

Nominated by Government. — Mr. C. W. A. 
C.iiioll, (Agent, Jiengiil-Nagpur Hallway), Mr, G. 
L. Cohin, C.B., o.M.a., d.s.o. (Agent, East In* 
dian lUv.), Mr. N. 3’earce, (Agent, Eastern 
Bengal Illy.), Mr. G. S. Hardy, l.o.s., (Collector 
of Custoins) and C.ipt. C A 8cott, n.so. 
U.I M. 

The prill ciiial olficerh of the Trust arc — 

Traffic Manager^ — Mr. W. A. Burns. 

Chief AccowntanL — Mr. N. G. I’url*, C.a. 

Chief Engineer. — Mr. J. McGloshan, M, mat. 
O.B. 

Deputy Conservator , — Commander C, V. L, 
Noicoi k, 0 B L , R.N. 

Medical OJficer .-Lt.-Col. II. B. btceii, 

1 N.b. 

VonsuUing Engineer and London Agent , — ^ f. 
J. Angus, u. lust. o.E. 

[ tnt ia^t thill ei n years ai v as follows — 


Year. 


1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
1918*19 
1919-20 
1920*21 
1921-22 
1922*23 
1923*24 
1924*25 
1925*26 
1926.27 
1927-28 


Docks. 


General 

ExfwrU 

Tons. 

92C,659| 

1,054,985 

1,185,1591 

995,112' 

1,097,562 

1,146,479 

1,1.33,719 

974,783 

1,414,166 

1,722,305 

1,779,054 

1,494,442 

1.465,664 

1,837,371 


Coal 

Exports 

Tons. 

2,633,805 

1,610,645 

1,994,528 

1,014,993 

1,333,285 

2,264,976 

3,046,400 

1,687,222 

1,174,041 

1,825,801 

1,496,915 

1,796,409 

2,476,794 

2,817,443 


Jetties. 


Imports 

Tons. 

700,133 

570,997 

444,210 

363,383 

482,403 

653,066 

413,357 

697,361 

304,109 

221,035 

290,412 

352,714 

465,677 

480,367 


Imports. 

Tons, 

917,978 

788,481. 

686,010 

633,6031 

575,833 

713,746, 

686,080 

622,411 

680,063, 

761,920 

874,7141 

961,442 

963,297 

1,007,917 


Stream 


Exports. Ini] oits 


Tuns 


2.231,637 

2,344,800 

2,689,1861 


Tons. 


1,601,941 

1,513,8851 

1,606,7281 


Nelt tonnage 
ol shipping j 
uuleriugthc 
Port. 


Toll's. 

3,714,344 

3,907,798 

2,804,680 

2,094,011 

2,292,462 

2,941,840 

4,017,514 

3,446,02. 

3,336,722 

3,621,243 

3,846,788 

3,887,660 

4,177,118 

4,038,569 


Income 


its. 

1,44,50,349 

1,59,35,456 

1,57,23,432 

1,58,39,175 

1,90,53,513 

2,23,55,614 

2,66,08,032 

2,19,17,042 

2,64,75,522 

2,60,89,027 

2.78,23,364 

3,21,27.748 

3,12,02,183 

3,38,83,121 
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BOMBAY. 


BOARD Of TKU6TEM,---N0minated by Govern- 
Mr. W. H. Woilson, O.B.E., M. inst. O R,, 
M. I. Mod). B. ^Chairman), Mr. A. K, Dalai, 
I.O.S., Kfiar-Arlinlral Walwyn, C.B., D.S.o. R.i.M., 
Mr. A. M. (Iroon, l.o.S., Sir Ernest Jackson, 
Kt.. O.i.B , Mr. T. G Rimacll, Mr. R. D. Bell. 
O.I.B.. I.O. 8 .. and the General Odieer Gom- 
innrKling. Bombay l>istri<'t. 

fleeted by the Chamber of Commerce — Mr. P. C. 
Annealoy, Sir l^sUe Iludson, Kt., Mr E. Miller, 
Mr. ( 3 . L. Wintcrbotham and Mr. P. Barker. 


Fileeted by the Indian Merehantf* Chambei.—Bit 
Furshotamdas Thaknrdas, Kt., o.i.B., m.b.b., 
the Hon'ble Sir Mantnohandas Ramji, Kt., Mr. 
Lain Naranjl, Mr. Mathuradas Cauji Mattani 
and M r. Lakhinldas llowjee Talrspe. 


Kleded by the Mnnieipality.—Ur. Pazul 
Ibrahim Rahlmtulla and Mr. Meyer Nissim. 


Elected by the Miltownere* Aseockdion.— 
Mr. A. Geddis. 


The following are the principal oflScers of the 
Trusit 

/>//. Chairman, W. R. S. Sharpe, m inht T. 


SKORETAllY’S DEPARTMENT. 

Secretary, a. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, A. S. 
Bakre, M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-La\v. I/ead Clerk, 
J. J). Mhatre. 


CHIEF Accountant’s Department. 

Chief AcctL, 0. P. Gay, Deputy Accile., J. F. 
Pereira, B.A.,aQd W.D. Read, AssL AccUs., W. E. 
McDotinell. B 8. Tmkhud, J.P., and R. O 
Collyer, Junior Asstt. Acetts., U. W. Scott and 
A. N. Moo*., Cmhicr, V, D. Jog, Ry. Aa<iU Ins- 
pectors, W. CaslniR, R. C. Palais and Bhikajl 
Raiuehandra, Sapdt , Stores Accounts Branch, 
O. Hyde, Supdt , Bstabl lehment Branch, A. R. 
Javori. 

Chief Knqinkeu’s Department. 

Chief Engineer, J. McClure, M. Inst. O.K., 
Deputy Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett. M.Sc., 
M. Inst. O.E., M.I. Meoh. E., Executive Engineers, 
C. W. Wal-^B, M, Inst, ce., B.(\ Rowlandson 
F. (3. Oarron, M. inst. C e , and A- Hale- 
White, M.A., A.M.I.C.R., Senio) ^ ssistant Engineers. 
(3. E Terry, a.m.i.o,k., J. A.Rolfe, P.E. Vadfdar, 
L.O.E. (1st Class), Engineering Assistanis, E. L. 
Kveratt, jL.TA.hO.it., Personal Assistant to the Chief 
Engineer, T. B, Hawkins, Mechanical Supdt., R. 
McMurray, MI. Mech E.. Asst Mechanical \ 
Supdts, B. B. McGregor, a m i m e,. B C. ' 
Sliariie, 8. J. Watt and W. O. A. yonnp, 
15 Sc. (Engr.), Chief Foreman, A. C. Strelley, 
il.I.M. A.E.E. 

Docks Mahaoer’s Department. 

Docks Manager. C. N. Rich, B.A., Deputy Docks 
Managers. F. A . Borissow, W. O. H. Templeton, 
•md P, Seymour Williams, Deputy Manager 
(Ollice), P. A. Davies, Aset. Docks Managers, 
Ut and ZHti grade, E, C. Jolley, A. Mattos, L. 
E. Walsh, d W, Bond, F. J. Warder, D. L. 
bynn, C. 0. A* Martensz. P. B. Fenner, 
^anabhoy Framji, E. J- Kali, and Pcrozslmw 
1 ezonji, Cash Supervisor, T, D ’Silva, Cashier. 
Robert Fernandee. 


Railway Manage Department. 

Railway Manager, J. R. Ueynokls, o.i.E., V.D. 
(on leave preparatory to retirement), Ag. Ry. 
Manager, D. 0. M. Mearns. Deputy mkwa. 
Manager Supernumerary, A. F. Watts, Ag. Dy, 
Ry. Manager, H. A. Gaydon, Assistant 
Railway Manager, 8. G. N. Shaw, Ag, Asstt. 
Rly, Manager, C. F. Chard, Asstt. Traffic Supdf., 
W. H. Brady, Ag. Office Supdt., Kashinath 
Gangaclhar. 

Poet Dsfartment. 

Port Officer, Capt. E, V. Whlsh, O.B.E., R I.H.* 
J.P., Asstt. Port Officer, Corndr. A. G. Kineh, 
D.S.O., RI.M.. Harbour Master, W. Sp Hoseason 
J P. Alexandra Dock, Senior Dock M osier. T. G 
Warland, Dock Master, J. McMillan, iS'entOf A ssff 
Dock Master, C. Haile, Asst. Dock Master, J. A. 
Pnddingtori, Beithing Masters, H. F. Bddowes, 
D. Broadey, Q. J, Fedge, F. H. Kellard 
Prince's and Victoria Docks, Dock Masters, C. 11. 
Crole-Rees (J/C P. and Victoria Docks), Deck 
Master, A J. Milness (Prince's Dock), Asit. Dock 
W. P. Bigg, Iteiihing Masters, W. J. 
Barter, A. M. Dudley, L. (3, Grint, and another; 
Port Deptt. Inspector, J. Munster, Oj)Icc Supd,, 
Moses Samuel. 

Land AND P.u.NDEiis Department. 

Managr'v, F. H. Taylor, p.a.s.i., m.r.s.i.; 

Deputy Manager, B.C. Durant, Personal Asst, 
to the hand Manager, R. G, Deshmukh, B.A., llb., 
Office Supdt , W. O’Brien, Asst. Managers, 8. J. 
Plunkett, W. H. CuiaTrrings and C. P, Watson, 
(*Aj>//w5pec/or, G. 0. Battenberg, Reoil Clerk, 
D. A. Pereira. 

Controller of Storks Department. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees, Isi Assietam, 
W. .r. Wilson, 2wrf Assistant, G. P. Dooley, 
Statistical Supdt., B. F. Davidson. 

Medical Department. 

Administrative Medical Officer, Dr. W. Niinan, 
B.A., M D.,B oh.. Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. Bana, 
M.B , M.R.0.8. (South District), Dr. A. D. 

Knrkhana walla, M n B.s. i North District), 
Dr. M. Vijayakar, L.M, & 8., Superintendent 
Antop Village. 

The revenue of the Trust in 1927-28 amoimted 
to Rs. 2,81,07,56(1. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,73,54,098. The result of the year’s 
working was a hurplns of Rs. ^$,,^9,5I7 under 
General Aecount whieh has been transferred to 
the Revenue R»‘ser\e Fund, and a surplus of 
Us. 0.1,950 under Pilotage Acc-ount, The balance 
of the Revenue Reserve Fund at the close of the 
year amounted to Rs. 72,77,788. The aggregate 
captlal expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 11,86,874. The total debt of the Trust at 
the end of the yeai amounted to Rs, 22,42,11 714. 

The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated 251 orores In value. 

The following statement shows the number of 
steam and square-rigged vessels which during 
recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues. 
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excluding thoBe which have remained for tin* 
loading and loading la the harbour stream : — 


Fear. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

1011-12 


1,519 

2,767,913 

1912-13 


. . 1,666 

2,926,606 

1913-14 


. . 1,679 

3,1.36,597 

1014-15 


. . 1,880 

4,417,035 

1915-16 


.. 1,794 

3,939,721 

1916-17 


2,112 

5,031,672 

1917-18 


.. 2.069 

4,746,578 

1018-10 


.. 2,058 

4,526,846 

1919-20 


.. 2,164 

4,874,820 


1020-21 


. . 2,029 

1921-22 


. . 2,123 

1922-23 


.. 1,907 

1923-24 


. . 2,044 

1924 25 


.. 1,890 

l92.5-2« 


.. 1,894 

1926-27 


.. 1,842 

1927-2S 


. . 2,027 


4,589,627 

4,895,968 

4,429,263 

4,661,904 

4,500,636 

4,670,038 

4,386,312 

4,864,341 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1927*28 by 194 vefiscls, the total 
tonnage amounting to 696,415 tong which wa^k 
more than the previous year by 70,612 tons 


KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows : — 

Chairman. — J. B. S. Thubron, c.i.k. 

Appointed by Oovemment. — H. H. Hood, 

(Collector of Customs, Karachi); K. F. 
Lockwood, ( Divisional SnperintendMit, 
North-Western Railway) ; i aptaiu C. H . 
Peek, D.s.o,, M.c, k.a. (D.A.t.Q.M.o., Sind 
Independent Brigade Area); Mir Ayub Khan, 
Bar-at-Law, 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
H. C. Whitehouse, (StraiMS tV Co.) , E. A. 
Pearson, (Forbes, Forbes, Campbell <fe Co., 
Ld ) (On lea\»‘); J. R. N. Graham v.c 
(Grahams Traaing Co.), (acting) W. Al. 
Petrie, (llalli Brothers) , J. J. Flockhart 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie Co.) 

Eleded by the Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association: — Lokamal Cheilaram, [sherdas 

N. Mallik. 

Elected by the Buyers d: Shippers Chamber . — 
Jamshed N. K. Mehta (V’^ioe-Chairmau), 
Haridas Lalji. 

Elected by the Karachi Mumcipalily. — Tikam- 
das Wadhumal. m.a (Oxon), Bar-at-Law. 
The principal officers of the Trust are : — 
Secretary db Traffic Manager, — T, S, Downie, 

O. B.E. 


Fori Officer. — Capt, J. F. Vibart, O.B.E,, n.l.M. 

Chief Accountant — B. A, Tnglet, B.K , o.A, 

Chief Engineer. — W. P, She]>herd-Barron, 
M. Inst o.E. 

Jieputy Chief Engineer. — H. A. L. French, 
M. Inst O.K. 

Chuf Storekeeper. Jl. A. Donde 

The Jievenue receipts and expondiliire of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1927 -2S weie as 
under; — 

I Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Hs. 65,65,965. Revenue Expenditure 
Rs. 58,34,767. Surplus Rs. 7,31,198. Reserve 
Fund Its. 45,25,700. 

The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1927-28, exclusive of vessels 
' put back and lishing boats was 2,938 wdlh a 
tonnage of 2,602,353 against 3,023 with a tonnage 
of 2,382,713 in 1926-27. 950 Steamers of ail 
kinds entered the Port with a tonnage of 2,488,849 
against 88 » and 2,250,969, respectively, in the 
pievious year. Of the aiiove, 763 were of British 
, nationality. 

I Imports landed at the ship wharves during 
the year totalled 630,458 tons against 600,80.5 
in the previous year. Total shipments from 
tlio ship wdiarves w'ere 760,350 tons in 1927-28 
against 580, 118 tons in 1926-27. 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Ojpmfv— Sir Bradford Leslie, Kt„ o.n u., 
M. Inst. O.E., M.i.E.E., ( hairman and <'hi«*t 
Engineer; (’. R. Watkins, r.i.K., (Colleftor 
of (’ustonis); and (Japt. C. R ('arapbell, 
D.s.o., M.V.O., K.I.M. (i^esidemy Port 
Oflicei). 

Non’Ojftcials . — (1) Nominatd by (Jarern- 
ment. — F. B. Watheii, m.b.e., v.d., m. inst. 
T. ; P. Rotliera, o.b.e., m. Inst. c.r. ; i.m.i.e. , 
(2) Hepresenting Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras.—W. (>. Wright, Sir James Wimpsoii, 
Kt., Kenneth Kay. F. Blrley, ; (.3) Itepre- 
aentmg Soutern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Madras.— M. R. Ry. Diwan Baha- 
dur OoviiidosB ChatlioorbhujadosK Garn, Di- 
wan Bahadur (1. Natayanaswamy tJhetty 
Oaruti (4) Bepreseniing Madras Trades 
Abswnation.—n. S. Walton, R. J. (L 
Robertson; (5) Representing Southern India 


Skill and Hide Merchants' Association.— 
VI. MoJiamed Ismail Hahib, Baludur; 
Bepresenting Madias Piece-goods McrihantC 
A spoliation. —Id. R Ry. Rao Sahib Ji. 
]*.< pay> a ( 'hett y Ga ru . 

Principal Officers are: -Deputy Chh'f Engi- 
neer, W. Fytfc, M. Inst. c.K., M, i. Mi net. r. 
Executive Engineer, M. H. Ry. Rao Bahadur 
K. Ganapathy Kiidwa Aveigal, B.A., b.o.k.; 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, Cap- 
tain E. (t. Bowers, M.c., A.M.l.E.E. , Assistart 
Mechanieal Engineer, W. White, M.I. 
Mar. K. ; Assistant Enginer, M. R. Ry. 
V. Daynnanda Kamath Avergal, n.A., 
B.E., Assistant Engineer, W. 11. Ry. 8. 
Nagabiishanam Avergal, b.a., m.m. 
Assistant Engineer (Electrical), M. R. By. 
K. Subramauiam ; 'Prattle Manager (on 
leave) J. G. Lord.; Assistant Traffif* Malin- 
gers, F. W. Btooke and James Chance; 
Chief Accountant, M. R. Ry. Rao Baliadur 
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RANGOON. 


S. Narayaim Aiyur Avergal, M.A. ; Maiiagi‘r ‘ 
and Accountant, M. Jl. Uy. Kai Sahib , 
S. ScshifUi Avergal; Office Manager, J. L. ' 
Pinto. 

The receipts during the year of the Port Tnist 
on lie venue account trom all sources were i 
11(4. 45.04,7111 as against 37,30,^64 In 1936-27 and 
the gross cx^Hsnditure out of revenue was 
Us. 49,60,147. During the year 936 vessels with 
an aggregate tonnage of 3,013,109 tons, called 
at the iK)rt against last year’s figure ot 795 
vessels of 2,609,935 tons. j 

The personnel of the roininissi oners for the i 
I‘ort of liangoon is comprised of se\entecn . 
members — , 

Appomted by Governmetit, — Mr. J. A. Clierry, 
C.L15. (Chairman); Captain fMl. Goad, 
K.i.M. (Princif)al I*ort Otbeer); Messrs 
W, Keay and T. Cormack. i 

Ux-offtrio , — Messrs. "W. W.Niiid (rollcctor oi 
Cnstoms); ^V. 11 Brandcr, c l.h., o.b.h., 

M.L.o. (Chairman, Jlangoon Develop- 
ment 'rrnst) and .l.Tl.D. Glascott, C.l.l > 

M L c. (Agent, Bnnna Uailwajs). ' 

£lU('trd by the liunttn Chamber of Comweice. — , 
Messrs. J. K. Turner, (Vice-Chairman), 
W. T. llowisoii and Al. L. Dm net (out* seat I 
vacant). 

JhJleeted by the Jlangoon Trades Aasoeiatim ,- — 
M.r. J . Fislier, 

J^Unted by the ('hnuse Chamber of Commerce . — 
Mr. Lt(' IJoon liii. 

Kheted by the Burma Indian ( hamher of Cone 
— Khan Hahadur Haj<c Almicd 
Chaudoo and Virjeebhni Dahya. 


Elected by the Small Rice Millers* Association . — 
V. Thwin. 

Elected by the Rangoon Mmicipol Corpora- 
tion.— \J, Ba Pe, M.l.o. 

Principal officers are — 

Secretary. — Mr. C. Witcher. 

Chief Accountant. — ^Mr. D, H. James, A.c.A, 

('hief Engineer . — Mr. E.C. Niven, M. Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Conservator. — ^Mr. H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. — ^Mr* E. J. B. Jeffery, 
(Officiating). 

The receipts and expenditure on revenue ac- 
count for the Port of liangoon in 1927- 
28 were — 

llcceipts . .Us. 86,36,636. 

Expenditure ..Us. 8a, 78, 211. 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
>ear was Us. 4,72,33,781. The balance (includ- 
ing investments at cost) at the credit of the 
ditterent sinking funds on Gist March 1928 was 
Us 1,61,80,951. 

T’he total sea-hornc trade of Uangoon during 
the year 1927-28 was 5,558,831 tons ot which 
1,968,688 tons were Imports, 3,575,075 tons 
exports and 15,068 tons transhipment. 
The tonnage of goods passed over the Com- 
iiiifesioncr’s ])r('niist's during the year amounted 
to 3,672.372 tons. ITio total number of 
steameis (cv eluding Government vessels) 
cnl(‘ring the Port was 1,627 with a total net 
regisferctl tonnage of 3,886,950 b( mg an increase 
ol 179 steamers and 73,386 tons in nott tonnage 
over that of 1926*27. 


CHITTAGONG. 


(’hittagong in Eastern Ilcngal, lying on the 
right bank ot the iivcr Karnafuli at a distance 
ol 12 miles iroiii the sea, was already an import- 
ant puit in the sixteenth century, when the 
I'ortugnese gave it the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Ik'iigal Uail- 
v'av lias taeilltated the transport ot trade with 
t^siun and Eastern Bengal tor which the Port 
ol Chittagong is the natural outlet. 

The chief exports are tea and jute and im- 
port (» pioee-goods, salt, oil and machinery. 

Foueion TnAPii 1927-28 lls. (in lakhs). 

Imports («) 281*66 

Exports (b) 870*30 

Coasting Tkade 1927-28 Us. (in lakhs). 

Imports (c) 541*75 

Exports (d)135*84 

Tort Commissioners. — .1. Iz<it, Ci.b., Chair- 
01.01 Tl U. Milkiiisuii. 0.1 E , l.c.K., Vice 
^haiiniaii; Commaudir 0. 11. Bluett, it.i.M., 


M E. U.ihman, B.A.; G. A. ^\ilby; A. MeKcaft; 
•I.A. Ulivti ; 1. C. Gray; Lai Afohan Choud- 
hury. Vlxliil Uali.iman; Jatlndra Nath Hoy 
C'houdliiiry , Abdul Haq Duvash. 

Port OJficcr and Secretary to the Port Comtnis- 
Stoners — ('oiiiniander C. ll. Bluett, R.i.Bf. 

Port Unyine^'r. — F. J. Green, B.Sc., A.U.I.O.E., 

d’C. 

Vessels of 25 feet draught can bo accommo- 
dated during the greater part ot the year at 
lour jetties which are fitted with modern equip- 
ment and capable of quick despatch. 

Two additiouai jetty bcrtlis will shortly be 
construct d. 

It w anticipated tliat considerable improve- 
ment in the depth ol the navigable channel d! 
the Kui'imfuli Kiver will bo effocted by the now 
powerful dredger ot 2,000 tons hopper capacity 
eoininissioned duiiiig the current year and now 
riv itnicut works shortly to be carried out. 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


I’hc question of eieating a harbour at Vizaga- 
Patciru t»o supply an outlet tor a large area of 
H*rtile country adjacent to the East Coast of 
India, hitherto uiulevelojied, with considerable 
jn I Moral resources and without suitable access 
the outside world, was first formulated 


by the Bengal AJagpur Kailway Company, 
That the ei eat ion of such a port would 
have a beiieflelal influence on this area w*as 
unquestioned, tor it is pointed out that 
Vizagapatam, lying as It does in front of 
the only practicable gap in the barrier of the 
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Eastern Ghats, is formed by* nature to l>e the 
outlet of tlie Central Provinces, from which a 
considerable amount of trade has taken this route 
in the past, even with the imperfect cotninuniea- 
tious hitherto available. A necessary comple- 
ment of the scheme is the construction of the 
proposed railway from Parvatipuram to liaipur 
which, with the existing coast line of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway, would make a large and rich 
area tributary to the proposed port, and obviate 
the long and expensive circuit by Calcutta. 
A link would also be supplied in the most direct 
route to Rangoon from Europe by way of 
Bombay, while, from an impt'rial point of view, 
the possible juovision of a fortified port on tiie 
long and almost unprotected stretch of coast 
between Colombo and Calcutta is held to be a 
consideration of great impoitauee. 'J'hc lofty 
projecting head-land of the Dolpliin’s Nose 
would, it is i>ointed out, offer facilities for this 
purj.> 08 e as well as for protecting tin* entrance 
to the Port from the effects of south and south- 
westerly gales. 

The Oovernmeiit of India have, with the 
approval of the Scci<‘tary of State and the 
legislative Assembly, saiietioucd the construe 
tion of the new railway line from Raipur to 
Parvatipur and the work is in progress. They 
have also decided to develop the port of Vizaga- 
patam under their direct control and the port 
has accordingly been declared to be a major 
port. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in 
sections. At present, the first section only has 
been sanctioned and consists of a wharf 1,5U0 
feet long, capable of taking 8 or 4 steumeis, 
according to their length, with moorings ior 
two vessels in the liarboiir, plint aecommoda 
tion at the oil jetty for 1 oil tanker or oil burn- 
ing steamer. The wliarf will afford a depth of 80 
feet b^ow low water ordinary- <*pring tides and 
the entrance cliannel, through the creek to the 
harbour, will also be dredged to the same depth. 
In the first section also, goods faeiliticH an* 
provided for in the form of 2 large transit sheds 
with bomc 170,000 square ieet of fioor space. 


with necessary railway sidings and electric cranes, 
and passenger traffic is providod for by means 
of a dharaiiwala, a waitmg-room and the neces- 
sary customs examination sheds. On the 
south side of the creek, away from the Harbour, 
an oil depot is also to be established whore oil 
tankers can come alongside to fill storage 
tanks in the depot. 

The estimated cost of the first section is about 
Rs. 240 lakiis and the time required to compJetc 
tills wifi depend on the period that the dredging 
and reclamation work will take; but it is 
antieijfated that It will be possible to berth 
ships in the new harbour in about 4 years* time. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
Engineers under the direct charge of an Engincer- 
in-Chief, who comes under the administrative 
charge of the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, 
who is ex-officio administrative otticer Sot tlie 
development scheme. An advisory committee 
consisting of the above-mentioned olficeis and 
representatives of the Local Government, 
the Vizagapatam Port Administration ami th<‘ 
commercial interests concerned, has also been 
constituted to adv isc in the development of the 
Haibour. 

Good progress lias been made with the initial 
portion of the development scheme. Alost 
ol the Ijyid has been acquired. A marine 
suivey to investigate the sand travel and 
formation of the bar has been com])h*ted. 
Dredging of thfl luwor Hui hour by the Suclloti 
Dredger has been In luogrcss since March 
and the construction of the Quay Wall is well 
ad\anced. Schemes for sewage and town plan- 
ning have been prepared m consultation with 
the rounici])ality and a malarial survey of the 
suburban area has been eomplotcd. Arrange- 
ments hav e also been made with the municipality 
for the supply ot water to the Harbour area 
during construction. 

In addition to the Siu'tion Dredger, a Rock 
Breaker and Dipper Dredge isalwoikln the 
Entrance CUiannel removing the rock and hard 
overlay. 



Education. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
tlirough its history. Seen thus, It affords the 
spectacle oi a growth wliieh, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
etior easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modem life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject lu the wdiole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and dillorcnces of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private pi*rsnii-» of learning have lu the past devo- 
ted their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who ixjroeived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
Btrueturo has become top-heavy. Tlie lower 
classes are largely illiterate, wdiile the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intdli- 
gtnlsia are in point of number-, at least tnlueated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whoso eco- 
iioiiilc conditions are more highly develoiied. 
As might bo exfiocted from tlihj abuormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 1 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years ] 
been strong movements, leading to the passing : 
ot Priin<ir> Education Acta lu hcverai Provinces, 
in favour of the exijunsion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

—In the early days ol its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
>vest<*rn learning into India. Warren Hasting*', 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer ot tlie laws and liU'rature of the East, i 
His policy was to enable tho ancient learning 
to revive and fiourhh under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as pot»iible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 wliicli set apart 
a lakh of rupees for tho introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
ot Sanskrit and Arabic, lu the following year 
th(‘ Court of Hirectore instructed the Governor- 
Oenerui to leave tlie Hindus “to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homos, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary maria of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” i 

It Was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
iihh watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
enlightened Brahmin, Mohnii Boy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for tho promotion of 
western secular loarniug. J’he new institution 
uas distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
j-rew apace. P if teen years later, tho Commit- 
He of l>ublic Instruction in Bengal reported! 


that a taste for English had been widely dis* 
seminated and that independent scliools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, tho Elphinstone Institution was 
founded iu memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1S27. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made In 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach** the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe-** 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obsUcle was surmounted by Ma- 
duBudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body* 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted thori.seivcs with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
Its branches. 

Another impetus to the Introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Ctaristian 
missionaries. 1'he humanitarian spirit, wdiich 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also In India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
misKionary College at Seramporc m 1818; and 
tw'elvo years later, AlexandfT Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In IndL. by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by tho foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta, In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as lu 1787 
a Binali group ot missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne 
WiDon School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord W, Bentinck*s minute of 1835 (based 
I upon MacauIay*B famous minute) marks the 
.‘'ooKwhat tardy acceptance by Government oi 
the new policy. Government then determined 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the mcdlom ol 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglect*jd ; still 
less that tho development of the vernaculars 
should be diseouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to tho success of the new sys- 
U‘m. The freedom of the press was established 
in 1S35; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In tho following decade the now learning took 
Arm root in India: and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for pro vidin g t hem . Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the nee<l of Improving the instructional 
level of their eo-rellgionists ; and in many of 
the provinces of India a great impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham- 
madao community is now noticeapie. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION 


An epoch In Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps Its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the hi$;;heT claasea of 
society would filter down to the lower classc's 
was discarded. The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not dliTer very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18H5 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few (Jovem- 
ment schools and colleges, and Instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
' ‘ Hueli a system as this, plac(>d In all its degriH"- 
under efficient inspection, Ix'giniiiug from the 
humldest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal edueafion 
would impart life and energy to edueation in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all claases of pcoiile.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Oaleutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
aftihating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to soleet recruits for its 
service on an Impartial ba«ls : it did much, 
through the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accehjrated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of sciio- 
iars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directly with the training of men, 
but with tlio examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
«o far as learning can be tested by examination. 
Tile colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses; their 
teachers were dimied that freedom which 
feacliers should enjoy : and their students were 
eneoii raged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a me.ans for obtaining marketable 
(|ualltlcations. In certain important respects 
the r(*oomm(‘ndations in the despatch were not 
followed. The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, os such, should become the 
fiolt‘ tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
m'ominended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
formities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions ; they recommended the ostabllsliment of 
util versity chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
lustructiou ; they hoped that the system of 
uducation would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of tJielr country 
; • • - and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increase of wealth and commerce. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
ISdu cation Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but !n practice it was 
irretrievably wrong. In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, In 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instniction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to bo content w-ith the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under sucli a system of neglect and short- sight- 
ednesK, evils crept in which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the eatabliKhment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermi'diate Education 
(‘barged w'lth tlie administration of the high 
school and intermeditite stages of education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. • 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord (iurzon’s Government, and 
its investigation w^as followed by the Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main oi>joct of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the unlvcrsites over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancelors of the Universitle.s 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder : the Gov- 
ernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and propoB.al3 for the affHlation or disaffiliation 
of colleges wore to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsildlity of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools lieicig ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Pnblio 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects: but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Go- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
system could be replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be reproscotative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity cS. the existing system, in its 
main features, and set thei^lves only to 
improve and to strengthen it , 
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Recent Developments. 

since the paasInR of the TJnivoreltiea Act of 1904» there has been a considerable eg^ansion of 
the educational system, 'rho two tables given below afford useful comparisons with prevlouB years 
ana serve to illustrate the growth and expansion of education In India. 


(a) 8 t0!>ests. 



In Becognided Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Year. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Males. 

Girls. 

Total. 
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fn 1026-27, the total (Expenditure on 
education in Brltl^ India amounted to 
Be. 24,58,47,572 of which 48 5 per cent, came 
fromi Ooveinment lundg, 14*0 percent, from 
Board funds, 21 2 per cent, from foes and 15 4 
per cent, from other sources. In spite of this 
marked advance there Is much loo- way to make 
up, as in the last census report the literate 
population of India was only 72 per thousand 
males and females per thousand 18. 


Th< cost p(*r scholar amounftcl to Hm 22-0-7 
a® follows : to Govt, tumls B«. 10-11-2, to local 
tuudslls 0-4-6, t4) Ices Ks, 4-10-9 and to other 


sources Bs. 3-6-2. 

The followinft tabic provides an interesting 
and valuable comment on the state of education 
ill India 102L-22. Although the statistical 
return^ ^how more than 8 millions of puidls 
at school it will be seen that oxer 76 per cent, 
of these are In the lower primary stage ; and It 
may be safely deducted that over 60 per cent, 
of those at school never become literate. Of 
course, the total number of pupils at school is 
not a safe criterion of the state of education, 
and a sounder standard of comparison would 
be that number multiplied by the average 
period spent at school. 
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The following figures give the percentage to the population ol scholars in British India during 1925-26 



Baluchistan 



4H Educational Expansion, 

Tho difierent types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
f oliox^ng t able 

1 ____ Institutions. iichoiars. 


1926. ( 1^7." I 1936. | 1027. 

Universities 13 f4 j 6,e^ir“ 7,058 

Arts colleges 215 282 631,588 65,250 

Professional colleges 75 77 ' 17,378 17,616 

High schools 2,634 21,087 ' 761,037 704,201 

Middle schools 8,203 8,651 954,510 1,050,866 

Primary schools 1,83,164 l80,‘U8 7,799,076 8,256,760 

Special schools 8,806 10,030 289,891 328,604 

Unrecognised Institutions 34,726 85,216 621,618 628.146 

Total .. “ 237,836 ^46;^^ > 10,51 4,321 1 1 ,157,496 


Primal^ Education. — ^The primary schools i while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
are mainly under the direction of tlio local extension to girls, and tlie remaining Acts are 
boards and municipalities. In 1911, the late ' applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale pleaded m tlie Imperial ! legislatuie passed a second Primary Kduciitl oii 
Legislative Council for a modified system of Ait in 1026, viz., the Unltc'd rrovlnccs District 
compulsory primary education, but Government ' jjoards pjimary Jidiieatioii Act. It allows 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for { the Distiict Boards to introduce compulsion 
financial reasons. In recent years, eight pro- [ within their areas. All the Acts are drafted 

vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa- ■ on very siioilnr lines. If a local body at 

tion Acts authorising tlic introduction of com- a special meeting convened for tho purixwe 
pulsory education by lo<;al option. Bombay decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
led way in ^Is matter by a private Bill the introduction of compulsion in any part 
which was passed into law in February 1918. of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
Tbe other private Bills w’hich followed weic mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February give cffocl to its decision. 'J’he bchcmo must 
Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the be within tlm means of tJie local body to carry 
United Provinces, passed In June 1919. Of out with reasonable financial assisUnce from 
Uie Government lueasiiies, the Punjab Act Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
was passed April 1919, the Central Provinces pulsion are from six to ten years ^ough provi- 
Madras Act in December fjion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
, the Aiwam Act in 1925. The City vision is also made in all the Acts for tho exeiup- 
^ rimary Lducation Act of tion of particular classes and communities and 
^ genenuly tiie provisions of tor siiecial exemption from attendance in cases 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corjioration ' of bodily Infirmity. Walking distance to a 
also enabling it to intiodiice Iree compulbory sdiuol is generally defined as ane mile from (he 
education ward by ward. Not content witli child's home, 'fho employment of children, 
Bombay legislature passed a new Act who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
In 1928 to provide for c^pulsory e/einentary i and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
education and to make better provision tor tlic , with an attendance order. Tho Acts generally 
nianageraent and control of primary edueaiicn provide that, *mbject to the sanction of the locai 
in the l^inbay Presidency. The Bpmbay and ibiNt rnment, education where compulsory sliali 
the United Irovaicts Acts apply only to i pefree. Such in brief are the oni inary provi- 
muiilcip/UitieSjthe Berigal Primary Education Act sioiisof the various provincial Education Acts, 
applies, in the first instance, to inuni(d{)alities, j^ocal bodies have not however shown as 
but is capable of to rural ureah. ] yet any groat alacrity in availing thonibelvcs 

Boys only are included within the scoixj of the the opportunity afforded tliern by these 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, Acta as is testified by the following tabic:— 



1 

Province. | 

Date of Act. 

Arkis undkr “ (;ompulsion." 
MuniclpaliticH and I District Boards 
Urban Areas. 1 and Bural Areas. 

1. 

Bombay 

February 1918 

(For the City of Bombay only) 
1920. 

February 1923 

•• 

*2 

2. 

Bihar and Orissa 

February 1919 

i 

3. 

Punjab 

April 1919 

42 

451 

4. 

Bengal 

May 1919 


. . 

5. 

Unitiwi Provinces . . 

June 1919«fci026 

23 

65 

6. 

Central Provinces . . 

May 1920 

3 

7. 

Madras 

December 1920 

20 

4 

8. 

Delhi 

(Punjab Act applied) 1925 

In certain wards 
of the Delhi 
Municipalfty. 



N.B , — Tho above table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary 
education are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet iatroduccd. It Includes, 
on the other hand, areas in which such schemes have l^en partially introduced, 

* Individual school areOB, 
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The poverty of local bodies Is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

On the Slst March 1927, there were 1,89,348 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 82,56,3 18 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools). The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1926-27, amounted to Its. 6,95,21,696. 

Secondary and High School Education. 
— ^The policy of Government is to maintain a 
small number of high schools which are lu be re- 
garded as models for private enterprise, and to 
aid private institutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for boys in India and in 
1926-27 the number had risen to 2,087, the 
number of scholars in the former your being 
390,881, and in the latter year 7, 9 1, 201. Some 
attempts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instruc- 
tion in these schools. The Oommission of 1882 
8Ugcestc*d that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ * one leading to tlie entrance 
examination of the universities, the otlicr of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
tor commercial and other iioD'litcrury pureuils.” 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started iu some schools in Bengal, 
hut, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years, the (lovemnient of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
IncUided. Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importaiiee of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
(iovernnicnt, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces, and the Central Proximfs 
the control of secondary education has lieen 
made over to special lio.irds crealcd for this pm- 
pose. Slmilary,tUe Adniinistratloii of Dcjhi lias 
established a Board of Sectmdary IMucation tor 
that province. In the Punjab and iu Bom- 
bay, the school leaving exaiumation is conduct- 
ed by Boards. But the main ditfcculty has 
not yet been toiK'hcd. The I'niversity whicli 
recognises tlio schools has no money wliere* 
with to improve them : and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Govi’rnment 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
tiave liaid unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also Is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been maile to raise the standard oi the 
schools by withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

1’here are schools for BUropcans and Anglo- 
Indians w'hlch are placed under the control of 
spei'ial inspectors for Kuroiieaii Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
oonforenoe was summoned at Simla to consid«"r 
the matter. The dilheuity is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 


tem of education in India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 

— ^The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium of instniotlon in public 
schools was discussed by a representative con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1017 under the 
Chairmansliip of Sir Sankaran Nalr, the tlien 
Education Member. Although it wa.H generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjocts 
through a medium whidi was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, the use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it im proved 
the knowledge of Englisli. The result of the 
conference was thereloro inconclusive. Some 
locil autlioritles have since tlicn approved of 
sihenies providing for the recognition ot local 
vwiiacuIarsaH media of instruction and examina- 
tion in certain subjects. 

Cadet Training I’nnision lias laam nnule 
h.V thi' (h)\(‘inment of Judin lor tlie tniiiilng of 
cadtt', lor tilt* iner<*antlU* murine serviet* and a 
ship, “I M M.T.8. Dntlerm " has been stationed 
h)i tills puriiosu iu itombay waters. 

Boy Scout Movement. — A happy develop- 
ment in recent years has been the spread ot 
the boy scout movement in public schools. 

Medical In^pection.—Arrangemcnts have 
been made lor medical inspection of scholars. 

Intermediate ColIe*{es.— One important 
pait ot the (''alcutta University Gommisslon’s 
n'commemiatious ha.s la'cn accepted by tlie 
(tovernment ot the United J^rovimes and the 
Gov eminent of India and imoriiorated in tlie 
Acts e.staldibliing the Lucknow', l)u(‘ca and Ali- 
garh Muslim UinverHitie.s, and ri'constituting 
that of Allahabad, namely, the separation ot 
the iiiterniediale classes Irom tlie sphere of 
university work and of the two top classes of 
hmii .‘■chooib irom tiie rest of the sehool chisscH, 
3 he separated classes have been eomldnod 
together and the control over them has been 
trausleired irom tlic University to a Jkianl of 
ticioiulary and Intermediate Education. Such 
a Hoard wa,s constituted torthe Dacca University 
an‘a by a notification oi the Government of 
Bengal in 192 J. It contains twenty-two 
members of whom seven are (deeted by the 
University. Tlie United Provinees Boanl was 
constituted by an Act ]>as.scd in the same year. 
It consists of some forty members ot whom 
a]»proximately one-quarter n,']»re^i«nt tlie Univer- 
sities in tlie l*rovjuee. The Jii termed late 
Examination Board of the Aligarli Mu.slirn 
University wa.s iirought into existeiiee by an 
Ordinance framed iu 1922. It is composed of 
eight in<‘mbers. 

Professional and Technical Education. 

— There arc 4J Medical Uolleges and schools 
with 9,6 u7 students, 15 Law Collogea and 
Benools with 8,213 students, and 22 
Agricultural Colleges and aobools containing 
1,336 students. A rcHcarcli institute in agricul- 
ture was started l>y Lord (hirxm at Ihisa in 
Bihar, whicji iias done valuable work, Uonfer- 
eiiees have been held at I'usu, Simla and 
Poona, with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Ko>al Cominisbion 
on AgiicuHurc lias .submitted it.s rcpoit and its 
recommendations ait* under tonsidcrat ion There 
are twenty-one training colleges for secondary 
teachers in various i>arts of India with about 
1,260, scholarsaiidnormalsdioolsforthc training 
of vernacular teachers.There are 152 commercial 
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collegciK and Bchoola with 8 /i21 scholars. The 
most important among thorn is the Syden* 
ham College of Cominerco in liombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Govern uient, otliera by innniei- 
palitiOB or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most lmi)ortant are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay, 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations hy Uie 'I ata 
family. The tendonty m recent yeais has been 
to place these institutions under the contiol of 
the Departments of Industries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Roorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, ItAngoon, Patna and lienares each of 
which except that at Koorkee, is afhliatcd to a 
univernity. There arc also a number of engineer- 


ing schools. They had 3.844 scholars on their rolls 
on the 3lst March 1927. The engineering colle- 
ges maintain a high standard and great pressuie 
Ifu admission is reported from seveial provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not oiilv architeeture and the fine art-s 
are studied, hut also practical craft si Ike pottery 
andiron work, 'Ihcrc are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore \^ith 120 scholars 
in all. A TeclmJcJil Institute is in existence at 
Oawu]>ort3 and a Mining bchool at Dhanbad. 
Mining and nif tnlliirgy .irc also taught hy the 
AHnlng and Motalluigifal college at Benares 
whi(h pioxldis a 4-vear coni sc* leading to a B. 
SO. degree in each subject. There are Uiree 
colleges for veterinary training containing 3‘iO 
students. 


Universities. 


There are sixteen universities in India, namely ; — 


No. 

University. 


Date.s of Acts. 

Territorial jurisdiction. 

1 

Calcutta 

•• 

•• 

1867, 1904. 1905 A 
1921. 

Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
Indian States, 

2 

M ABU AS 

• • 

•• 

1857, 1904, 1905 .and 
1923. 

The Presidency of Madr.is excluding the 

T( higu tonntiy and Coorg and 
certain Indian States. 

8 

Bombay 

• • 

•• 

1857,1904 & 1905 .. 

Tlie Presidency of Bombay and certain 
Indian States (Baroda, Ac >. 

4 

Punjab 

•* 

•• 

1882, 1904 <ft 1905 ,. 

Tile Punjab, the North West Frontier 
iTovjiice, Baliichistau and adj.icent 
Indian States (ICaslimir, PatiHl.b «ic.). 

6 

4LLAHABAD 

•• 

- 

1887, 1904, 1905 and 
1921. 

Allahabad. 

6 

Bbha&es Hindu 


Oct. 1915 

Benares District. 

7 

Mybobk 



July 1916 

M> sore Stat^j. 

8 

Patna 

•• 

j 

Sept. 1917 and 1923.. 

Bihar Orissa and adjacent Indian 
States. 

9 

OSHANIA 



1918 

Hyderabad. 

10 

Dacca 



April 1920 

Kadius of 6 miles. 

11 

ALTOAiiH Muslim 


Sept. 1920 . . 

lladiu*- of lO miles. 

12 

Rangoon 



Oct. 1920 and 1921 .. 

Jiurm.a, 

13 

Lucknow 



Nov. 1920 

l.ocal. 

14 

Delhi 



March 1922 .. 

Delhi 

in 

Naopuk 



June 1923 

Tiie Ontral Provinces and Berar* 

16 

Andhba • 



.Ian. 1926 

j lie I’eh gu Country of the Madras 
JTesidefK y. 

17 

Aoiia 



April, 1927 

United PrOAinecs (excluding the territorial 
jurisdictions of Allahabad, Bonaies, 

1 Aligarh and Lucknow Uuivcrcities), 
B.i]putaii}i and (’i nlral India. 


• Actually established after 1925-20. 


The foregoing statement mentions the uni- 
versities incoriKirated hy law for the time being 
in force. The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 18.'i7 
imd 1887 four new Universities, at Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were all of the aSIliai- 
IngtyP®* They consisted of groups of colleges, 
situated sometimes several hundred miles apart. 


and bound together by a legally constituted 
central organisation, which determined tlie 
qualiflcatioriB for admiHsion, proscribed the 
courses of study, conducted the examinations 
and exercised a mild iorm of control over the 
affiliated colleges, a here was notlilng under 
the system to limit the number of institutions 
affiliated to a University; and for thirty years, 
{.f.,from 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
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iinivorbity ctlucation was met., not by the crea- 
tion ot new uiilvenit.ies, but by enlarfiuig the 
hi250 oi the con»titue«t colleKen and by incr^MiH- 
injj their number. Ily 1917 thi» inflation liad 
been carried on so far t.hat the composition of 
the original five universities stood as follows 


University. 

Colleges. 

1 Scholars. 

Uah'utta . . . . 1 

58 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

H,001 

Madras 

53 

10,216 

Punjab 

24 

6,558 

Aliuiiabad 

33 

7,807 


It had bccomo obvious that further expansion 
on the same lines was no lunger i»osbit)ie without 
a serious loss ot efUcieiiey and the Governiiient of 
India had recognised in tlieir resolution ol 1913 
the ncec«.sity of eieating new local teaching 
and residential universities in addition to tlie 
existing afniiatmg universities. The develop- 
ment of this fioliey vias acecleral (*d by the 
strength of communal feeling and the growth ot 
local and provinrial patriotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number ol teaching uiiivtr- 
hitios. I bo new tyjio ot universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Caleutta Univer- 
sity Commission vvhieh hns oflerod constiwtive 
proposal as to the lines to be followed in iiiiiver- 
^ity reform. A detailed aecount ol the old and 
new Universities is given below 

The Universities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and the Punjab.—'! heso three ITuvcrsities 
alone still retain their old form, as measures 
for their i-eorganisation arc .stiil under considera- 
tion. On the i!7th March llhil an amending 
Act was passed by which the (lovernor-Ueneral 
(eased to be the (httiieeilor ot the Calcutta 
thiiversity and now the head ot the provincial 
govcriiinent i.s the Chancellor of each ol the older 
universities. 'Jhe A'lcc-t liaticelloi is nominated 
b\ the Ctovenirnerit concerned. The executive 
hud.v is the tS 3 ndicato winch 19 now' organised m 
ns to include a larger edueatmnul element. Over 
this body tlie Vite-CliarjccUor pmudes, all 
t)tli(*r members being elected by thi* faculties, 
( ^-cept tlie Dirt'ctor ot JTiblle Instinct ion who 
b .1 member eJc-oJf/Wo. The Hccretarial work 
under the direction ot the Kcgistrar. The 
legislative body is the Hciiute which consists of 
troiii 75 to 100 members, HO |)ercent. of whom arc 
nominated by the Chancellor, the n^st being 
tketed liy the Senate, or by its I’^aculties, or 
ny the body of ri'gistered graduates. 'i he Simate 
«s 'iivlded into Faeuliies, which are in most eases 
ihoBc of arts, science, ^llw^ medicine, and engi- 
n (Ting. There is an oriental i a eult.v in the Tun* 
Jib University atone. Then' are also J^oarrts of 
^tmlies, whose duties are to roconmiend text- 
books or books which n*present the standard of 
I nowledge reiiuired in the various examinations, 
ihe newer universities differ eousiderably from 
the older universities in constitution. 

Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
Hisity control over ltd collcgea, the chief fea- 


ture of university development since tile pass- 
{ingofthe Act of 1904 has been participation 
< by the universittes in T>ost-graduate teaching 
and research. In Madras a small number 
I of univerHity professors have been appointed ; 
la the Punjab the services of a certain number 
of teiiifiorary professors Irom overseas have 
been engaged, lu Xkmibay a certain number of 
college prol(3Ssors aud others have cfelivered 
li'ctures to post-graduate students under the 
auspices of the University. But the most 
not able advance has been made in Calcutta, 
owing to the energy of the late Sir Asiitosh 
I Mookerjee and to the liberality of Sir Tarak 
Nath Palit aud of Sir Hash Bohari (ihosh. In 
! 1916, a committee was appointed to investigate 
tile matter. In accordance with its report, new 
> regulations have been passed by the Senate, 
whereby all post-graduate teaching and research 
in aits and science in Calcutta is now conducted 
I directly by the University, though many of the 
' college teachers have been Invited to take part 
in tlie work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
aud science have also been constituted, which 
eoinpriser all the t«*acher8 engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
^ appointed by tbc Senate. 

The University of Madras. — This is one 
of tlie older Ulllvel•^itie^. It has recently been 
recoii.‘(tituted. 'Jho recoiistituteil University while 
fuu(tioniiig as teaching and r^Kiueotial 
University in so far as the city ol Madras is 
concerned, continues to exercise It^ jurisdiction 
over Its motussil colleges which remain a®- 
liated to it. The administration of the University 
le in the hands of a Bermte which has been 
so constituted as to include both those who are 
edu(‘ntionists and those wbo are connected with 
the uct.unl bu«>ineH8 and commercial life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
Its composition. Uo'ernment control over 
the details of administration lias been decentra- 
lised. The aflairg of the Univ ersity are managed 
by the Senate tliioueh a body called the 
Syndicate, whih the Academic Council, another 
new body, has chaige of the academic nmtters. 
The atiiJiated eolleges have been entrusted to 
Uie care oi a new organisation called the Uouncil 
of Ainiiated Uolleges. In accordance with the 
iccoiiiiiicndations ol the Calcutta University 
Uonimi‘'Sion, the Intermediate Examination 
Cert.iflcate hn.s been made tlie admission test 
to Uio courses of the University. The Uovemor- 
Ueneittl ot India has been associated with the 
University as its Visitor witli certain emergency 
powers. 'The Uoveruor ot Madras continues a 
Uhancellor. Ths Vice-Chancellor is an elected 
whole-time officer. 

The University of Allahabad. — This is 
another old University which has undergone 
reorgaui«-ation. In lOiil an At^t was passed with 
a view to estabh'-hing a unitary, tea<‘hiiig and 
ro^ldeiitial Xhliver'ity at Allahabad while enabl- 
ing the Univi'rsitj to continue to exercise due 
control over the quality and character of tlie 
teaching giv en In its name by colleges a ffiliatod to 
tiic Unl\tivit\ at Alljilmlnd 'ITie Agra I’nhei- 
sltv lias now M’Ui v« d it ot its affiliating (unctions. 
Tlie <»overnor-t«en(‘ial k*' UiAifor, ami the Uovei- 
noi ol the I mt( d l^rov lines (.'Atinecl'/or. The Vice- 
ChnnrcUor N a whok'-ltnie officer. Then' Is a 
('oKff, an Kxvcuiit'( ('ouunl Acfuiewif Conned 
a Commitke of llejerence dealing with exiiendl- 
turc only, a CouttcU of uiKVCtcrM CoUem, drr. 
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The Mysore University was coustituted 
under Kegulation V of lUlO, for the better 
enoouraRenient and organisation of education 
In the State. His Uishness the Maharaja is 
the Chancellor. The University is very simi- 
lar In its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not less than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ; but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seats on the 
Senate to the university professors ex-officio. 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
university instruction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by oonducting the work of tlio first year of 
the old college course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools, "J’his University has been ro- 
eognised by the Government of India as a 
University incorporated by law for tlie time 
being m force, that is to say, its examinations 
and degrees have been accorde d the status of the 
corresponding examivatious and degrees of a 
University incorporated by law in British India. 

The Patna University.— Much thought ha? 
also been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will nin abreast of 
the old. Tatna university, which was con- 
stituted in 1917, is in most of its features 
a university 01 the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made. The Chancellor, 
who is the Governor of the province, may 
annul any proceeding of the University which 
is not In conformity with the Act and the He* 
gula^ons. In the Sena^-c the apjilication of 
the elective principle has been extended, by 
Increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Follows and the categories of electing bodies; 
and the Senate includes repre.scntatives of the 
teaching staff and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools. Further, all colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons ot their principals. The Syndicate 
Is the ultimate authority in academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of its mem- 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review . The Vice-Chancellor 
is appointed by the local Government. In 
addition to other duties, he has the power to 
inspect all colleges of tlie Uni vers jty. The col- 
leges affiliated to the University an of two kinds; 
colleges of the University whose buildings are 
situated within a specified area, and external 
colleges, whose buildings are situated in one of 
the four following towins : Muzufforpur, Bhagal- 
pur, Cuttack and Hazaribagh. 

The Osmania University, Hyderabad.— 

I'heOsmania University was establi.shed under 
a Charter promulgated witli a Firman of Ills 
Exalted Highuess the I^izam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. U'he fundamental principle 
underlying the working of the University is 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a langmsgc | 
is compulsory in the c^e of all students. There | 
is a Bureau of Translation attached to the | 
University which produces text books requinHl ; 
for college clas.ses. I'he constitution of the 
University consists of a Council, a Senate, , 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studjcs. . 
There Is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor, t 
both ex-officio officers. Tho executive govcni- 
jjieiit of the University including general sujht- ! 
vision and control over colleges is vested in Gio i 
Council which is the highest authority and which i 
performs tho function assigned to Government i 


ill the case of British Indian Universities. The 
University }>os.scsBes ut present only one consti- 
tuent college, vk., the Osmania University Col- 
lege, which wasoixsnedin 1910. The Osmania 
Uiiivcrsitv has been recognised by tho GoVerh- 
ment of India ns a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in lorce, that is to say 
Its examination and degrees have been accorded 
the status of the corresponding examinations 
and degrees of a University established by law 
m British India. 

The Hindu University, Benares.— The crea- 
tion 01 the Hindu University, Benares, 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
university system. The university la not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
I alone, but to draw students from all parts of 
! India. 

i It has no monopoly, no privilege. Its cner- 
i gicb are not diffused by the necessity of super - 
' vising distant colleges nor is Its vitality impaired 
1 bv the embarrassment of administrative duties 
I other than those of organising iU own teaching. 

I It is therefore the first Indian university which 
is primarily a scat of learning and not an admi- 
I nistrative organisation. Its constitution is 
! therctore very differoiit from those of the other 
I Indian universituis. A dividing lino is made 
I between administrative mat.tcra, entnisted to 
I a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academy 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
' an executive body called the Syndicate. The 
Court which is the supri'mc governing body 
' besides its administrative powers, has the right 
to review the acts of tho Semate, except where 
the Senate has acted in accordance with tho 
Act, statutes and regulations. Witli a solitary 
exception it is composed entirely of Hindus. 

' Ihe senate has the cntiii* charge ot tho organlsa- 
' tion of instrmfcjon in the University and the 
' colleges, tlic courses of study, and tho exainlna- 
I tlon and discipline of studonte, and the confer- 
I nient of ordinary and honorary degrees. This 
j miiversity can recognise schools all over India. 

I The University of Dacca. — With 

I the modification of the Partitiou of Ben- 
gal In 191 1, Dacca ceased to bo tho capital ol 
1 the separate province of 3<]lastem Bengal and 
I Assam. Shortly afterwards, tlio Government 
' of India decided to osfcabliKli a university of 
Dacca and the Government of Bengal appointed 
I a committee to frame a sdieme for tho new 
' University. Iho committee was instructed 
I that the University should be of the teaching 
1 and residential and not ot the tederal tyiic, and 
I that it should bo a self-contained organism 
unconnected with any colleges outside the limit .s 
of the city of Dacca. 1'ho committee which 
was prehided over by the late Mr. K. (after- 
wards Sir llobcrt) Nathan presented its report 
later in the year. 'J'he report la of great value 
and in it certain new principles arc enunciated. 
Great euiphasis was attached to phy.sical train- 
ing and education and also to the tutorial guid- 
ance of the atudonte. Tho University was to bo 
very largely a State institution, and practicallv 
all its teachers and those of its colleges were 
to be Government servants. Though the col- 
leges were to bo separate units, each wiHi ite 
separate staff and buildings, they were to be 
linked together and with tho University by a 
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close fom of co-operation. The executive 
Bod>-, to bo fiiUed tiie OouneU, was to have very 
considerable powers, subject to the sanction 
of Oovemment. The Oounril, which 'was to be 
a large and representative body, was' to be the 
legislative authority, subject to the control of 
Qoveminent, and in other respects an advisory 
authority. The total cost of the full schome was 
estimated at 53 lakhs, but deducting certain 
sums which were available from other sources 
the net cost was put down at nearly 40 lakhs, 
exclusive of recurring charges. Those were 
expected to involve a net total of about 6i I 
ial^B annually. Before the scheme thus ela - 1 
boratod fwhicn had received the Secretary of j 
State’s sanction) could be taken in hand, the ' 
war broke out. The Art constituting the ITni* 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr L. 
(now Sir) P. J. Hartog, o I.E., was appointed ' 
the first V^lce-Chancellor. 

The Aligarh Muslim University.— 
It was the aim of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1876 a school was opened 
which three years later was erm verted Into the 
Muhammadan Anglo- Oriental College, Aligarh. 
The movement in favour of t ran'* forming thin 
college into a teaching and realdentia] university 
started, as early as the end of the last century. 
In 1911, daring the visit of Uia Majesty the 
King-Einjieror to India, llih Ilighness the Aga 
Khan made an appeal whhh resulted in the 
collection of large subscriptions. A draft 
constitution was drawn up and a ccmsulta- 
tive committee was iormed. But the dralt 
constitution w’as not approved by the 
Secretary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outride Ali- 
garh in particular, there was a sharp dIfTcrence 
of opinion. Government laid down, as In the 
case of the Hindu University, that the univci- 
sity should not have the power of afflliatinc 
Moslem institutions in other parts ot India. 

On October I5lh, 191 r,, a meeting of the Mos- 
lem University Association was held at Ali- 
garh, under the presidency of the liaja (now 
Muharaia) of Mahmudabad, when it was 
proposed that the meeting '^econiTTicnds the 
Moslem University Foundation Coinmitti'e the 
acceptance of the Moslem University on the 
lines of the Hindu University. It was evident 
at the meeting that a large number of Indian 
Moslems W(*re not prepared to accept a consti- 
tution for their university similar to that of 
the Hindu University. 

In April. 1917, at a meeting r»f the Founda- 
tion Committee the followin'! resolution W'aa 
passed: — 

*• That this meeting of the MosL-m University 
Foundation Committee hereby re«olves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
India, Kducation Department, dated Delhi, 
17th February 1917, D. 0. No. 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to aoeept the host thii- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu University. 
It further authorises the Regulation Commit- 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
Piesioent and Honorary Secretary of the 
Mdsleni University Association as its ex-officio 
mem bets, to take necessary steps In consulta- 
tion with the Hon. the Kdneatlon Member for 


the introduction of the Moslem University BUI 
in the Imperial legislative Council.** 

The bill referred to above was ultimately 
Introduced into the Council and was passed In 
i September 1920. The Act came Into force on 
I December Ist, 1920. 

The University ol Mangoon. — Plans for a 
university in Burma had been under consider- 
ation for some years. After his arrival In Burma 
the then Liciitcnant-Covernof Sir Hareourt 
Butler thought (hat, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs ot the province, 
the Bangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted In 
! India with courses in arts and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
land training, commerce and architecture. It 
I might perhaps combine with university instruc- 
I tion practical stn(ijc.s at the Chief Court, the 
PaHtcur Institute .*ind the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as funds were 
available. It is possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of (he older and more 
advanced provinces in India to eoncentrate the 
intellectual cmTgies of th(‘ province in on 9 
immediaL* neighbourhood and to develop a 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab- 
lish a teach i tig and residential colleae at BangoOD 
was p.T5sed on the 24ih October 1920. lids 
Act howi'ver did not find f.'ivour with a section 
of Burmese and was eonsequently amended In 
1923. The arncluiing Act introduced greater 
jMipular and representative elomenf.s in the com- 
|v»8ition of the ('oiuicil and Inve.stcd the reformed 
f\uiiiei} with greater dism>t ionary power® In 
matters alfecting public inteiest, such as the 
question of admitting affiliation of mofimil 
1 colleges or of admitting more colleges to the 
st.atu.s of eonsiitnent colleges. In short, it 
render’d the University more .suited to the 
needs and n-])lratlons of the province. The 
University aiithoritii'fi arc the Clianeellor, Vice- 
Ohaneellor, the Council (with an exemtlve 
committee) and the Senat-e. The CouudHs thi’ 
supreme administrative body while the Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, examination and discipline. The 
Governor-General, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University.— The founda- 
tion o! this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people of Oudli. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act ])aased in 1920. The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making stjitute«, (2) the Jixeciitive 
(Council, whieli administerb the i)roi>erty of the 
University and a]»|)oints oxarniners, (,3) the 
Academic (^ouncil, which controls the teaching 
and advihps the Lxecutivo Council on all acade- 
mic Tnalters, (4) a Committee of lleference 
(a Sub-(’onimitteo of the Court) deals with 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as ViHitor, has the same i)ow< r as in the 
case of the Kangoon University and other new, 
or reorganised, universities. 

The Delhi University.— *1 he Delhi Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed In 1922. 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the genero.sIty of the Government ot India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 
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ment in relation to it. It is a unitary teaching 
and residential TJoiverslty, designed on tiie 
model recommended by the Calcutta Universicy 
Commission for the Dacca University, possess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. 

Act provides for two schemes — provincial and 
a permanent one. Underthe provisional scheme, 
which is In force at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, etc., in tlieir 
existing buildings. They also retain inteme- 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, 
so far as poa.sible and desirable, common classes 
for graduate teaching. The matriculal ion exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity eoiirses. The permanent scheme con- 
templates that the existing eollegcs in Delhi 
City would become intermediate institutions 
and that degree classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delhi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students J 
would receive tutorial iustruction. "I’ho Inter- 1 
mediate Examination of an Indian University 
or an equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. The 
Govern or- General is the ex-officio Chancellor. 
There is a Pro-Ohanccllor, a Vice-Chancellor 
and a Hector. I'he principal governing bodies 
ot the University are a Court, an Executive 
Council and an Academic Council. 

The Nagpur UniversHy.— This Uni- 

versity wap created by an Act passed in 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Galcntta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Aiis in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
In particular the rccomniendations of the Cal- 
cutta UnivcT'^ity Commission have been }idor>ted 
in the matter of the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, ami of their 
powers and duties, tlie comiKisition and luno- 
tions of the Court, the Exceiitive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the first Inrtance for a University of an 


examining and affiliating type fn which the 
existence of the colleges Is preserved as the unit 
of Instruction both in the University centre of 
Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
a managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tuting and maint)iining Its own colleges. 

Andhra University —In January 1926, 
the Governor- General accorded bis assent to 
an Act, passed hy the Madras Legislative Council, 
incorporating a new University in the Madras 
Presidency. The new University is called 
the Andhra University and is of an affiliating 
type and oil colleges located in the Telugu coun- 
try, whether first or second grade, professional 
or technical, have become affiliate colleges. 
I'he university endeavours to develop scien- 
tific and technical education with special 
reterence to the industries of the Telugu 
districts; it api)oints its own teaching staff 
and will ultimately buHd, control and maintain 
colleges, laboratories and hostels of its own. 
The Act contemplates the possibility of a rapid 
development In the study of Telugu In the use 
of the vernacular as the medium of instruction 
and exAminatiou, and also aims at tlie ultimate 
establisiiment of more than one unitary and 
residential university in the Telugu distTicts. 
Tie headquarters of the university have been 
located at Bexwnda. 

Agra University ■ 'I'bi'' T’ni\cT'<if v was esla- 
blihlic'd aiul mc()iiM)arfcd b\ the \gra Unuersity 
Vcl, lOiU (VnifiMl Vnninccs \ct Mo Vlll of 
192S) If is a pur(‘1v alfiliuting rmvcrsity and 
has nlirN«Hl AHaahbad I ni\crsit> ot its “exter- 
nal side” its territorial jiiriKilii tion embraces 
the I nitcd ProNinccs (t*\(lii(liug the territorial 
limits ot tin* Allahal»a»l, llciiares Hindu, All- 
gaih Muslim mid Lucknow Universities), Kaj- 
piitaiia uinl Cential India 


Tlic following statement mentions the normal admission tests to the various Indian Uni- 
versities : — 


Marne of University. 

1. Calcutta 

2. Madras . . 

3. Bombay . . 

4. Punjab . . 

5. Allahabad* 

Benares Hindu 



Tests. 


Aemarks. 


The Matriculation Examination of the 

Calcutta University. 

The School-leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion of Madras at present : ultimate! v 
an Tnlermodiate Examination. 

The School-leaving Examination of the 

Bombay Joint Examination Board or the 
Matriculation Examination of the 
Bombay University. 

The Matriculation Examination of the 

Pimjab University, 

The Intermediate Examination of the 

Unitca Provinces Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education. 

The Admission Examination of the 
Benares Hindu University, 


Tills is cnnlvalcnt to 
the Matriculation 
Examination of an 
Indian University. 
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Name of University. 


Tests. 


Kemaiks, 


7. Mysokk 


8 Patna 
9. OSMANIA .. 

10. AXXaARH Me SLIM 


Iho Entrance Examination of the Mysore 
University. 


Tiie Matriculation Examination of the 
Patna University. I 

The Matriculation Examination of thej 
Osinaniu University. i 

An Intorinodiate Examination. 


This is equivalent to 
the hrst year exa* 
mination of an In* 
dian University. 
Three years are 
spent for a degree 


11. Eanooon 


12. Lucknow 

13. ^AOOA . 

14. Delhi 


15. Nagpur 


16. Andhea .. 

17. Agra 


The Anglo-Vernacular or English or Euro- 
pean High School Examination. 


. . I The Intermediate Examination of an In- 
! dian University. 

. . I Do. 

.. The Matriculation Examination of an Iii- 
dian University at present: ultimately 
an IntcrmtHliaie Examination. . 

.. Tlie Pinal Examination held under the) 
C'entral Provinces High Sclioul Education 
, Act, 1922. 

. .' The School-leaving Certificate Examination.! 

. . I’he Intermediate Examination olthe I'mtcdi 
IToNineoH Board ot Uigii Seiiool and liit(*r- 
) mediate Edueatioii. 


This is approximately 
equivalent to the 
Msitriculation Exa- 
mination of an In- 
dian University. 


Do. 


University Training Corps. — An inteirstmg development in tlie corporate life of the 
UnivtTbil ICS has been the ionndation oi Vni^e^^!t> (v>rps attached to tlie Indian Defence Force, 
buch Corps are now in exustenco at tlie \arious University centres in British India. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls» — The comparative statement below shows the state 
of women’s education during 1925-26 ; — 


Institutions. 


Scholars. 


Fo! FemvUiy. 
Recognized iiwtitutlons — 
Arts Colleges 
Professional Colleges 
High Sciiools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Sciiools , . 
Special Schools . . 
Unrecognized institutions 


Totals 


1023. 

1926. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

1927. 

1926. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

- ■ 1. 1 

T --... * 

:i 1 


5 1 

6 

1 

10 

10 


1 ,254 

1 

1 231 

' -1-23 

7 

7 


182 

181 

i +1 

1 


2.J8 

! 5 

40,757 

46,082 

j +2,775 

"22 

732 

--10 

88,610 

86,106 

1 +2,543 

26,682 

25,814 

-i 868 

066,214 

014,200 

! +51,024 

328 

300 

-t-28 

12,401 

11,347 

1 +1.144 

3,6888 

2,606 

n 302 

62,036 

57,1 30 

1 1 4,897 

31,089 

20,806 

1-1,28.1 

1,180,583 

1,117,276 

j 1 63,307 




• Includes 33 pupils in high classe-* 



Educational Services. 
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Tbere ia atW a leeway to be made good. All 
<heiQft)ienceB which operate af^ainst the spread 
of odacation amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the Tpurdah system and 
tiie custom of early marriage. 

Arts Golloges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardlnge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a inll medical 
course for medical students. 'Jlio Shroemati 
NathlbaiBamodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some nine years ago 
by Frofessor Earve. It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work. 

Education In the Army.— The Army in 
indiaundertakesthe responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain soctions of tlio community. Its 
iutivitiosare directed into various channels with 
rt rtaln deilnitc objects, which may be summarls* 
rd as follows : — 

(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to 

ia) develop his training faculties ; 

(b) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citieen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil lifo. 

Hi) The fiilhlrncnt of the oidigations of the 
•State to the children of soldiers, bcr^'ing and ax- 
serx ice ( British and Indian). 

(fit) The provision, as far as jwslble, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(ir) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according (0 English public school 
truditions, whidi should provide suitable <’an- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
('ollege, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military College. Dehra Dun.— A royal 
Military College has been established at Dehra 
bun. The aim of this institution Is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
f-fhoul lor the sous of Indian gciitleiueu, both 
<‘ivil and military, up to the standard required 
ioi the passing ot the entrance examination of 
Iloyal Military College, Sandhurst. 

Administration. — The educational services 
are divided Into (a) the Indian Ednoational 
Sirvice, (fy) the Provincial Educational Service, 
the Suboxdtnate Educational Service. 

(<*) The Indian Educational Service 

"huh comprises officers perfonning inspection 
tutorial work, is subdiV/lded into two 
''ranches — one for men and the other for women. 
Appointments to both branches were originally 
made by the Secretary of State for India in 
[oufjcih but since May 1924 recruitment has 
ueen suspooded and no further appointments 
be made to this service. Each 
Government will find its own recruits. 
All oiiicers belonging to this service come under 
'PQcial leave and pension rules. Under the 
e'uumoiidattons made by the Leo Commission, 
morn hers of non-Asiatic domicile are entitloii to 
IV’*' free passages, 1st class B., P. A O., during 
servioe and to overseas pay In sterling. 

14 


(i) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — ^There Is a time-scale of pay ris- 
ing from Es. 40C by annual Increments of Ks. 60 
to Es. 1,260 a month. There are two selection 
grades — one for 16 perc>ont. of the cadre on 
Es. 1,250-60-1,500 a month and theothetforO 
I)er cent, on Es. 1,550-1 00-1 .750 a month. Offi- 
cers of non-Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from Es. 160 to Es. 250 
a month. I'he principals of first grade colleges 
receive duty allowances of Es. 160 or Es. 560 
a month. Allowances of Es. 160 a month are 
also granted to the Assistant Directors of Public 
Instniction and to other officers bedding similar 
administrative appointments. There Is one 
Director of Public Instruction in each province. 
I'he posts of Director are treated as pri®© Posts 
for the members of the I.E.S. Ihoir pay varies 
from Rs. 1,600-60-1,760 a month in the North- 
West Frontier Province to Es. 2,800-100-8,000 
in the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal, In some provinces the Directors have 
been made ex-offiHo Secretary, Deputy Secre- 
tary or Undcr-bccrctary, in the local Education 
Departments. 

(it) Indian Educational Service (Woiuaii*a 
Branch).—* The organisation and con- 
ditions of service are similar to those in the 
Men’s Branch. I’lie pay is Es- 4<X)-26-650 a 
month, with a selection grade of Es. 900-26-960- 
.>0-1,050 a month for 20 T*er cent, of the cadre. 
In cases where the provincial cadre is very 
small, one member of the service is eligible for 
a selection grade i)ost, irretpeetive of the per- 
centage maximum. Officers of non-Indian 
domicile are in addition granted overseas pay 
' ranging from Es. 100 to Es. 150 a month. The 
principals of first grade colleges for womenand 
ladies holding such adminisiratB e posts as tb e 
Deputy Directresses of Public Instruction are 
eligible foradutyallowanccof Es. 100 a month. 

(IB) Stoppage of Recruitment to the I.E.S* 

-As a result ofthe Eei)ort of the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the Suvs^rior Civil 8ei vices in India, 
1024, fiirthcT lecriiitinent tothe I.E.S. was stop- 
l»cd with effect from May 1924, lender the 
scheme ot the oigariisatiou ot the new superioi 
educational stTvices, all the existing posts in the 
IiidUn Educational Service wil! be merged into 
new i)roviueial cadies which will contain 
special appointments not less in nHml)ertl.an 
those In evibbuice on tiio 9th March 1926 
On the constitution hy local (lOveriiments or 
their new sui>crior services, on particular 
appointments w’ill be rcseived for members of 
the Indian Educational Service ns at present. 

(h) The Provincial Educational Service.— 

This service also consists of tw'o branches, one 
intended for men and the otlier for women. 
The service comprises posts more or less similar 
to those bonic on the cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but of secondary importance. 
(Candidates are recruited in India by local 
Uovenimcnts. They are invariably graduates of 
Indian universities and natives of the province 
concerned. 

(i) Provincial Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch). — The minimum and maximum pay 
baa been fixed at Ks. 250 and Es. 800 a month 
respectively, and local (Governments have l>een 
empowered to settlegrading within these limits. 




4^0 Calcutta Vnivmity Commission. 


(») Proviatjial Educational Service 
{Women's Branch).— Thf‘ minimum pay 
Ks. 200 a montti ant) the inaxinium pay Ils« 500 
a month. As in the case of the Men's Branch 
Jocai Govemriients are comi>etent to Ox yradiug 
within these figures. 

(e) The Subordinate Educational Service 

— ^l1iis service is meant for posts of minor im- 
portance. Each province has its own rate of 
pay* For example, in the I'un jab the maximum 
pay of S.E.S. ofiicers is Its. 250 a niontli. 

Department of Education* Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an ofhee of its owm and a ftfcinbcr to roprcscnl 
it In the Executive Council. 'Hie first Member 
was airllarcourt Butler. In 1923, tlie activities 
of the Department were widened, in the intei- 
ests of economy, by ab.sNorption In it of the 
Department of Ih‘venuo and Agriculture. The 
enlarged Dojiari merit ha.s been designated the 
Department of Education, DtMlih and fiOiids 
Sir Muhammad Haidbuliali and Mr. G. S. Bajpai, 
are tiie present Memirer and Secretary, res- 
pectively. U'lie Department posse-sscs an ^uca- 
tionai adviser styled Edue.ational Commissioner. 
The present Eduoiitional Commissioner is Mr. 
K. Jjlttlehailcs, C.r.h., m.a. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 

Bci>o»*t of the Calcutta (Jniverhity Commission 
was published in August 1919 and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of India ispued a 
llesolution siimroarisiug ttie main fcarurcs of the 
lleport and the recomxncudalions of the Com- 
missioners. 

The Government of India drew siieclal atten- 
tion to the fidlowJug points in the lieport : — 

(i) Iligii schov»lfl fail to cive that breadth of 

training which tlie develoirmcutH ol the 
country and new avcuues of employment 
demand. 

(ii) Hie intermediate section o' Unlvcrbity 
education stiould bo recognized as part of 
schodl education and should bo separated 
irOm tbo University organisation. 

(ih) The defects of the present system of 
alfilialed colleges may be mitigated by Uie 
ostablishmeiit of a strong central teaching 
bodv, the ‘incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (as occasion arises), a mollifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and su^r vision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions, 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer- 
Bity, for the control of socomlary and interme- 
diuto education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca. 
These measures concerned only Bengal : but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
eriticism made by the Commissioners admit 
ot a wider api'llcation. Committees were 
cons qucntly appointt'd by the Uaivoralties of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 


consider the findings of tho OCKUtmisBlon. Tn the 
United Provinces two commltteeB were aripoint- 
od, one to prepare a Bcheme for a unitary 
tcacliing University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures for the reorganisation of the 
Aliaiinbad University and the croatlon of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
e iueatiou 

In Bengal «'lie first outoome of the Oommis- 
sion's lieport was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in Marcli 1920 mentioned in detail else- 
wln‘ie. It ii remarkafdo tliat the University 
which appears to have luceii least affect<‘dby the, 
rceoiniijeiidiitioiis of tho f Calcutta University 
Cotnuiisnon lias heeii tin* Cal(‘utta University 
itsch In spite of many dlseuHsloiis and draft 
pitiposalH b> both the University anti the 
Government the orgHulsatiou of the Calcutta 
I iuv<Tsity has remained iinaffeeted. 

The Reforms Act. — ^The Eeforms Act of 
UU9 lias altered the conditioDS of educational 
Administration in India. Education is now a 
‘ transferred * subjectin the Governors* provinces 
and IS. In each auoli Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
'Hie education of Europeans is a * Provincial 
reserved* subject, i.c., It is not within the charge 
of the Minl.sterof Elduoatldn ; and to the Govem- 
iiient of India are still reserved matters relating 
io Universities like Aligarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may be 
declarcti l>y the Governor-General in Council to 
be mitral subjects. The Government of India 
an* also in charge of the Chiefs* Colleges and of 
ail institutions maintained by the Govomor- 
Gencraiin i/'oimcil for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Chiefs’ Colleges. — For the education of 
the sons ami roiatives of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over owe-third of 
the Indian rontiiicut, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
main tamed, viz.— 

(t) Alayo College, Ajmer, for Itajpittaua 

Chiots; 

(ti) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiels ; 

ftii) Aifcchlion College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs; 

(iv) Rajkumar College, i jkote, for Katbla* 
war Chiefs ; and 

(u) Jlajkumar ('ollc'gc, ttajpur, for Central 

Provinces and BUiaraiid Orissa Chiefs. 

In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these institutions approach Englit^ Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examlufttion conducted by the (Jkivemment of 
India. TIio diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A further course of University 
standard called the Higher Diploma is conduced 
at tlie Mayo CoUego, The examination for thlj 
Diploma Is also hold by the Government of 
India. Its standard Is roughly equivalent to 
that of the B.A.dlplon]aof an Indian Univeisitj . 
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Inter-University Bonrd.—The Ides put for- 
ward by tfie Indian TJniversitiea Conference in 
May 1924 for the conBtltutioo of a central agency 
m India took practical ghape and an Inter-Uni. 
\erglty Board came into being during 1925. 
'I'welve out of fifteen universities joined the 
board. Its funotiong are : — 

(rt) to act as an inter-university organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(ft) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised cliannel of com- 
inuuicatlon and facilitate the (‘o-ordination of 
university work ; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, dlifioinas and 
examinations in utlier countries ; 

(c) to appoint or recommend, wiiere neces- 
swirv, a common representative or rejiresenta- 
tives of India at liiif»erial or Inteniational con- 
lercnces on higher education ; 


Mosque in northern India tliere is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Ii'atchpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-uJ-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
Those institutions geueraily have a religious or 
* national * atiuosjihcre and are possibly destined 
to play an important part in the future of India. 

The Ayurvedic and i'nani 'I'lbhia (‘ollcge, 
J>clhl, toiindcd by the laf<‘ Hakim Ajrrial Khan, 
is an important uniceogniscd institution. It. 
pioMilcH iiistriicl loti 111 the indlgi'noiiK system 
of m(‘dieine up to Die highest stnndaid and also 
gives some t milling In surgery, 

Indian students in Foreign Countries — 

Indian si udiuith still (H'oered to ior< ign countries, 
mahily, to Great lirltahi, Ain<*rlea. .lapan and 
tleiiuany, to compute <ir supplement their 
edneafion. It is diiticult to estimate their 
nimdM'C. Rut it would afijiear that there 
wete in 11I20-27 ;»t least l.(»44 Indian StiideiitH 
in Greut lliltam alone distributed as tollows 


(/) to act as an appointments hiireau for 
Indian universities ; 

(ff) to fulfil such other duties as may he 
assigned to it from time to time by the imUan 
T’uiveraities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses ol 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board arc held yearly. 
The Board consists ol one representative of 
eiKli of the member Tliiiversltles and one 
representative of tlie Government of India. 

Indigenous Education.— Of the il,i57,iOG 
scholars being educated in India are 

classed as attending ‘private' or ' un-recog- 
ulsed' Institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
liwar and Sir Rabiudra Nath Tagore's school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame, Mr. Gandhi's 
scliool at Ahmedabad has attracted atteritlou 
and the numerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well-known. Connected with every big 


Instil lit ions 

No. of 
Students, 

1 Oxford 

54 

2 ( ambrldgc 

1 i:i 

{. Loinhifi .. 

:>oi 

1. Other Ihigbsh riiiM'r''ilie'rf 
Welsh 1 nj\i r-itie- 

.and 

•>;U 

r» Scottish 1 niveisities 


0 lUdlast Unher’^ity 

l.'i 

7. Inn*- (»1 (V*nrt 

4(;t) 

'lot III 

J .04 1 


\ Tt i>oit pubh-'liod bv the Insf itnf e of Tiiter- 
n.ifioiial i.dui'aliou in Iieei'inbcr MLMishows tliat 
liming I!L\’>-20 tlicr(> n* 170 Indian', at varinu'i 
1 and college - in the rnit«‘(l States ot 

\mi‘m"a No intoinuitioii h lu)v\c\<‘r avad- 
ablr n'g.nding th( nunibrr of Indian student^ 
in .lapan oi <«i nn;ni>. 
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Education in Burma. 



Education in Bihar and Orissa 




statement of Edneatioiial Progreas in tke CENTRAL PROVINCES and BERAR, 


422 Education in the Central Proviruses and Berar. 
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Education in Coorg. 
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(a) Includes an expenditure of Bs. 50»000 from Imperial Funds. 
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Educaiion in Delhi, 


Statement of Educational Progress In OEtHl. 


— 


1922-23. 

1 1923-24. 

OBI 



Aroa in square miles •• 

** • a 

676 

593 

598 

603 

693 

fMale 

♦ a as 

, 281,047 

281,033 

281,633 

281,633 

281,633 

Population 



(, Female 

• a • • 

206,044 

206,555 

206,555 

206,555 

206,555 

Total Population 

487,091 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

488,188 

Public IfUtitutionB for Males, 
ifumber of arts colleges 

3 

3 

6 

5 

■1 

Number of high schools 

- - a a 

10 

12 

11 

11 


Numbe r of pri mary schools 

.. 

117 

181 

131 

133 


Male SiMati in Public Institulions. 
In arts colleges 

705 

848 

1,015 

1,068 

1404 

In high schools 

• • . ♦ 

3,042 

3,652 

.3,512 

8,731 

4,225 

m m-lmary schools 


5,434 

0,847 

7,007 

7,801 

8,940 

Peroeiitage of male scholars in public 
1 nstltntlons to male population 

4-8 

5*4 

6*0 

6*69 

7*1 

Public Instilutiontfor Females, 
Number of arts colleges 



1 

1 

1 

Number of high schools .. 

- - » - 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Number of primary schools 

.. 

20 

21 

24 

26 

33 

Female Scholars in Public institutions. 
In arts colleges 

83 

35 

42 

I 

44 

44 

In high schools , . 

- • . « 

488 

497 

497 

566 

522 

In primary schools 

• • - . 

760 

740 

1,176 

1,432 

2,368 

Perocntagr of female scholars in public 
institutions to female population .. 

1-2 

1*2 

1 5 

1*61 

2*1 

1 

[Male .. 

13,420 

15,180 

17,119 

18,663 

! 20,081 

Total Boholabs in public h 


institutions .. .. 1 

Female . 

2,623 

2,570 

3,056 

3,343 

4,485 

Total 

15,943 

17,750^ 

20,17.5 

21,906 

24,566 

Total 30BOLABS(both male and female 
in all institutions) 

20,563 

23,721 

■1 

26,568 

26,825 

Percentage of total scholars 1 

[Male .. 

6*2 

7*1 

7-9 


7*7 

to population. 1 

[Female. . 

1-5 

1*7 

1*9 

S9 

2-4 

Total 

4*2 

4*8 

■H 

in 

5*5 

EapondUure {in thousands of rupees). 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

From provincial revenues 


6,45 

7,28 

‘ 7,30 

mrm 

7,69 

From local funds.. 

- - . t 

20 

23 

39 

nin 

43 

From Municipal funds . . 

.. 

1,14 

1,12 

1,29 

Ha 

1,90 

Total Bxpbbditubb from public funds. 

7.79 

8,63 

8,93 

9,01 

9.92 

From fees 

• > 

1,77 

2,02 

2,66 

2,63 

2,8^ 

From other sources , , 

• • • • 

6,24 

3,92 

6,68 

6,12 

4,2<> 

QBANP Total of Nxfxhpitubsi « * 

15,80 

14,67 

17,22 

16,76 

17 .0< 
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Education in Baluchistan. 
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Education in Bangalore. 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


V The Need. — More than aevcnty per cent, of 1 
tlic vast population of India subsist on agrioul- ' 
tiire and the majority of these millions 
l^enerally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth. The ryot’a occupation is 
healthy and productive, and lie is proverbially 
honest and straightforwaid in his dealings, 
eljccppt wlion yearn of famine and hardship 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant. 
Owing to his povw-ty, combined with want of 
education and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, iuj has to incur heavy debts to meet 
occasional expenses for current F«*asonal pur- 
poses, The improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and ho has tnerciore to 
seek tile assistance ol the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or tlie Mabajan. The 
rates of interest on such advances, thongh 
varying from province to proriiico and even 
in diiforenti parts of a province, are generally 
very high. In addition to charging exceftsi\e 
rati*s, the Sowkar extorts money under various 
pretexts and oftco takt's from the n<'(Mly borrowei 
bonds foi amounts in excess of those aetiuIJy 
advanced One of the chief causes ot the 
ryot's poverty Is, that owing to tlie absence 
of security and his short-sightedness du<‘ 
to want of education, he did not ns 
a rule collect and lay by bis savings but 
frittered away ids small earnings m extra- 
vagant and unproductive extendituri‘, on the 
purchase of trinkets and ornaments, and on 
uunriatic and othei coieinoni»s. 'J'ladll ion sac •- 
that hehoarded coins uiidcrtlicgroiind witli tlx 
Kkedihood that on his death tlie money was lost 
tio his family for good. This uliacuicc of thrift 
ilnd the habit of dependi’iicc, in cas<‘ of diUieulty, 
pn the Oovernmeut or on the Sowkar are the 
bane ol his liie, 'liiere is lu'sides a geneial al>- 
«ence of idtnls or de>ire fir niogicss. A co- , 
operative society cli.nigis all this, iiiasuiin b j 
as it provides him with a suitable institution 
in which to lay by his savings and teaches 
him the valuable lesson of self-help tbrongh • 
the sense of resiionsibddy lie feels in 
being its member. Tims tiic chronic imverty 
and indebtedness ot th(‘ Indian agricultiiiist 
afford a very good held for the introduction 
of co-operative nietliods, csi>ecially us his work, 
is of a productive character likely to tmable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favouiable tlian they arc at iireseiit. 

denesis of the Movoment.— The question 
ol improving rural credit by tlio cstablisliracnt 
of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties wlieii Sir W. Wedderbuni, 
wlUi the assistance of the lato Mr. Justice 
N. G. llanade, prepared a scheme of 
agricultural hanks which was approved of by 
Lord Jllpon's Government but was nut 
Banctlone<l by the Secretary of State, The 
matter was not again taken up until about 
(Ifteen years latiT when J^ord Wenlock’s Gov- 
erument in Madras deputed Mr. ¥. A. (now Sir 
Frederick) Niclioison, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting agricultural or land banks in 
the Presidency toi the financing ol 1 he agricul- 
tural industry. 'Jhere was in existence in Ma- ' 
dras an indigenous system of banking availnbh 
for persons of small means. 'J'lils institution. 


called the Nidhi, corresponded in some respect fl 
I to the provident funds and friendly societies 
in Europenn oountries. Though tbpoe Nldhis 
I provided clicap capital to agricultaisists the 
spirit of co-operarion was lacking in ttiom. Sir 
j i' rederlrk submitted an exhaustive report to 
Government suggesting that the formation of 
• co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. TJn- 
fortunately, the report was not received 
I favourably eitlier by the non-official public or 
I by tile Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on the n^oommendations made in it. 
The next few years saw two of the worst 
fainiiu'S from which India had ever suffered, 

' and ill 1SH)1 I^ord Curzoii appointed a Com- 
mission to nqiort on the measures to be adopted 
, in future to protect the ryot from tlie ravages of 
famines and to n^Hcve distress. The Commission 
laid stress oil the proper wnr king of the Agricul- 
I turists* I.ouns niui tlie J.and Improvement Loans 
Acts under wliich advances are made by 

I Goveinnieid to cultivatoiR. This avstein was 
Igiviii a long trial in Ihc >carH previous to the 
great tamlncs as well ns during the years suc- 
ceuling tlx IHfiO-lfidU famines, lint It is ac- 
‘ knowJedgni onall iiands that the system has not 
be»n sinri^siiil in solving the problem of rural 
stagnation, as it is clear that it is nut facility for 
obtaining cheap capital alone wliich will raise the 
' agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, but 
the provision of capital combined with the 
Inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 

I 'J’liis (’ommisslon also recommended that the 
prinririal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening tlie moral backbone of tlie agri- 
culturist and it expressed the view that the 
introduction of co-operation in rural areas 
miglit be useful in securing this end. 

Co-operative Credit Societies Act. — ^I'hcse 
lecomijiendations induced J.«ord Giirzoii to 
appoint a Comniitt(*e with Sir Edward Law at 
its head 1o investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Govi'rnment recommending 
lliat co-oiH'rative societies were worthy of 
('V< ry ('iicouragmuent and of a prolonged trial. 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Maedonell and otliers 
wcie at tlu' same time making exiicrlmente on 
sHiulur lines in tlie United Provinces and the 
i'uiijab with satisfactory rt^'sults. All tlicse 
iactjvitie?,lioviever,to()kan organized shape only 
when J,ord (iirzon*s Government introduced 
in tlx* fiiijieriiil Legislative Uouncil a Hill to 
lirovide lor the constitution and control of co- 
, operative credit societies. The main provisions 
1 of thf* Dill which became tiie (k)-opcrative Credit 
, Societies' Act (Act X of 1904) were •— 

(1) 'rhat any ten persons living In the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a oo-oporative 
[Society for the encouragement of thrift and 
, self-help among the members. 

I (2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to dtstribnto the 
money thus obtained in loans to mom^rs, or 
[With the special permission of the Begistrar, 
to other co-operatlvo credit societies. 



C<H>periUive 


The organisation and control of co^ 
ofimtive credit aoclctie# in every Preeldenoy 
were pi4 under the charge of a special Oovcm* 
ment officer called the Begistrar of €k)-opcrative 
Credit Societies. 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the Begistrar or by a moinber 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The liability of a member of a rural 
aodety was to be unlimited. 

(6) No dividends were to be paid from the 
profits of a rural society, but the profits were 
to be carried at the end of the year to the 
reserve fund, although when this fund had 
grown beyond certain limits fixed under the 
bye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members. 

(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payal)]e until one-fourth of the profits in a year 
were carried to the ri'scrvo fund. 

Soon affcer the passing of the Act. the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provinces appointed Begistrars with lull powers 
to organise, register, and Bui>ervise soclrties. 
In the early stages of the working of this Aet, 
Government loans were freely given, and the 
response to the organising work ot the Itegihtrars 
was gradual and steady throughout most part^ 
of the country. 

Co-operative Societies Act. — As co-opera- 
tion progressed in the country, defects were notic- 
ed In the Co-operative Credit Societies Act and 
these were brought to the attention of Govern- 
ment by the GonlereiiceM of the Hoiimtrais 
were for some years held anninlly. In two 
directions the need tor improved leuiwlal ion 
was espeelally felt. In the first ])luce. tin 
success of credit Mocietles Inul led to th(' intro- 
duction of co-operative societies for distribu- 
tion and fer purimscs other than credit lot 
which no letiisjative protection could be 
cured under the then existing law. And, 
secondly, the need for u tree supply of capital 
and for an improved system ot '^utiervislon 
had led to the lormatiou of varioii.s central 
agencies to finance and supervise primary 
credit 8ooietl<*s and these central agencies ran 
all the risks attendant on a status unprotected 
by legislation. The Government of India 
recognising the desirability tor nunoving tliesi 
defects, derided to ameml the old Art, ami a 
Bill emliodying the essential alterjition.s pro- 
posed was introdueed in the Iin])enal Leuiv- 
lativc Council, and after a tew aniendmrnts 
it emerged troiu the Council as tln‘ Co-o[ierativc 
Societies Act (11 of 1912) replacing Act X 
of 1004. Ihc outstanding features of the nen 
Act were as under • - 

(а) It authorised the formation of sofletii's 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 
permission of the Local Government. (Tills 
extension of co-operation to purposes other 
than credit marks an important stage In its 
development in India.) 

(б) It defined, In precise terms, the objects 
for which co-operative societies could be orga- 
nised. 

(c) It removed the arbitrary division of 
societies into rural and urban and substitnted 
a more scientific division in accordance with 
the form of Itabllity adopted. 
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{d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited liability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whoso members is a registered 
society, 

(c) It empowered Local (Jovemments to 
frame rules and alter byc-laws so as to put 
restrictions 011 tlie dividends to be declared by 
societies and allowed to societies with unlimih'd 
liabllty the discretion to sanction distribution 
of profits to their members according to princi- 
ples land down by the Local Goveniracnts. 

if) It allowed societies with the permission 
of the' Ttcglstrar to contribute from their net 
profits, after tlio reserve fond was provided for 
amounts up to 10 per cent, of thoir remaining 

S roflts to any c haritable purpose as defined in 
»e (vharitabie Endowments Act. (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
mitting socletir^s to lend assistance to local 
educational and charitable Iristitutfons.) 

(g) It proidbited the use of the word co- 
operative ** as part of the title of any business 
concern cxc(*pt a registered society. 

Composition of the Capital of 
Agricultural Societies —On the organization 
of agricultural cmlit was necessarily 
concpntrat(‘d the attention of the promoters, 
for it presM'ntcd a far more important and far 
more ditbenlf i>robb*m tlnm urban credit. 

, There wfis a groat vari(‘ty of types among the 
' agricultural societies started in ditferont pro- 
vinces, and some Kcgintnirs adopted the "Kaitfe- 
isen,” and some the Lnzzatti ** methods in 
tindr entirely. The commonest tyi«', as pre- 
I vailing In the Punjab. Purina, and the United 
] l‘roMnces, — and now extended praetienDy a^I 
over India-- is the unlimited liability sw'ioty 
'with a small fee tor n»embershil» and a share 
capital, the ahare pavmentfr to be made In an- 
nual iiistahnenfs. In Koine places, the bve-laws 
insist on eomjnilsorv deposit 3 from inemberK be- 
lore entitling them to enjoythe full privileges ot 
mem hei ship. The system in Bombay ami some 
paitiS of the Central Provinces is different, there 
being no sha pital but only an admission fee. 
l*n rt of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from ineinbi'rs and other Im nl sympathisers, 
but the »'Ulk ol it in all provinces is obtained 
by loans Irom central and other co-operative 
societies In all the ProMnees, the Govern- 
ment set apart In the initial stages every 
ycoracerlain sum to he advanced as loans 
to ni'wly started co-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount cfpial to the 
deiKwits from memliers, raised by a society. 
St.ite aid in tlie f nin ot dirt‘et money doles to 
agrieultiiral credit societies has now become 
an excei»tlon rather timu the rule, and this 
wltbdp.ivval in no way li'impor.s the develop- 
ment of th(' movement cn account of the raffid 
Increape of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of public confidence In the 
primary societies. Out of a total working ca- 
pital of 27 crores, 2» crores were shares, i 
croruB reserves, crores deposits of members, 
11 crore depojjits trom nou-mcinbcrsand socie- 
ties and 17 crores loins trom central societies, 
fu ilombav, since 192‘J, Government placed St 
the disposal of the Pro\iiudal Think anallotinent 
for distribution ns advances to agrlciiltiirist!# 
under the laind Improvement TiOans Act, such 
advances to be uiailc through the primary 
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societies and the central banks to which these 
are affiliated. 

Coilstitutloii of Agricultural Creillt 
Soclamts. — I'he typical agricultural credit 
society In India corresponds to the ** BaifteiseL 
Boetoty,** the management being gratuitous, the 
profits indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part oi 
the system, tbe distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the profits after ten years* 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the tendency now is to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-withdrawable. In several parts 
of the country there are villages where 
a few literate agriculturists may be found, 
but many of these are hardly fit enough 
to undertake the responsible work of a 
secretary, being practically ignorant of account 
keeping. In such villages either the village 
Bobool*master or the village accountant is 
apTOinted secretary. In some places, where a 
Biiftabie person is not available on tlie low pay 
a single society can afford, nelghbourin g societies 
are grouped together with a whole-time, well 
paid secretary. In the Central Provinces, 
especally and to a certain extent in Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal and the United Provinces, the 
accounts are written up by group secretaries, 
clerks or MoBarrin, controlled more or less by 
the inspecting staff of central banbs to wbfcli i 
societies are affiliated. As the work of societies 
develops, the need for trained secretaries is 
being felt more keenly, for It is now realized ' 
that the function of a secretary does notj 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor- 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand for 
trained secretaries, training classes have been 
organized in Bombay, in the Punjab, In Burma | 
and elsewhere during the last few years, and 
efforts have been made to provide education 
In oo-opciatloD through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been 
started in some of the major province**. Ar- 
rangements have al.so been devised in some 
provinces to edueatc the members of nianng- 
Ing committees in the principles of the iiio\ e- 
ment through periiMitctic Instructors and 
courses of simple lectures are delivered at central 
villages, wheiein existing Unions have been 
utilized to promote such co-operaihe education 
among rural workers. 

Internal Management of Societies --The 
managing committee of a society consists of five 
to nine members, the chairman being usually 
one of the leading prsonsin the village. The | 
dally work is carried on by the secretary, but the 
managing committee supervises this and 
has alone tbe power to admit now mem- \ 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The practice is now 
growing of fixing the normal credit of e\er> 
member once or twice in the year at a general 
meeting and the committee can sanction loans 
only within the limits so fixed. The accounts 
of tho society are kept by the secretary and 
the necessary forms, papers, and books are 
usually supplied from tho Beglstrar^s office or 
the central organizations referiedtoabove to 
simplify the work of the secretaiy. The books 


are kept according to the niies framed by tbe 
Local Govenments and are open to inspection 
by important local officials and the Begtotrar and 
Ins staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under th^ 
ilegistrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies are inspected from time to tima by 
honorary or paid inspectors. In Burma and 
Madras, the supervision Is canted out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests mainly with the central 
banks. In tbe Central Proviaoea, the inspection 
is controlled by the Provincial Federation work- 
ing through the central banks. In Bombay, 
supervlKion Is conducted partly by unions, part- 
ly by central banks and partly by hononary 
organizers. In the Pnajab, while paid for by 
societies, the Inspecting staff works under the 
direct orders of the Pfovloctal Union with tbe 
Begistrar as Its president. 

!nie supreme seat of authority in oo-opemtive 
socle tics, is the entire body ot members as- 
sembled In general me^bfaigs at which every 
member has one vote and one only. At the 
annua] general meeting held at the close at the 
oo-operative year the accounts are submitted, 
the balance-sheet passed, and the managing 
committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general mt'eting fixes 
in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
Individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mum amount up to which the managing com- 
mittee may borrow during the ensuing year, 
dismisses members for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
loans and deposits. All the net profits 
of a society are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that Is, Incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot lie drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Kegistrar, and which must be invested 
iin such a manner as the rules framed under 
'the Act may prescribe. It is lnt<'nded to 
I meet unforese(>n losses and to servi' as 
I an asset or security in borrowings. Except 
,in the Central Provincfs ami Madras. 

I and to some extent in a few other provinces, 
'the reserve funds of prfmaiy societies are 
I generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital, unless they have considerable 
loutshle deposits and have to make special 
'arrangements in n'S^iect ot Iluid resource to 
I coNersuch liorrowinj^s. 

I Main defects.- Tlie main defects of primary 
i societies may be simimarizcd. The most pro- 
ininentsis the evil ol un punctuality. The per- 
centage of o\er due^ to total outstandings was 
a little over 120 lor all tlic provinces and States, 
but was as high as 110 in some provinces. These 
arrears are due more to easy going ways of lite 
and the narrowness of margin between income 
and expenditure than to recalcitrancy, Eext is 
the frequent apath> of the members in the work 
of the societies owing to tlioir lack of cdueaiiou 
and an absence of higher idimls. The general 
body very often leaNCs nlfairs wholly to tbe dis- 
<*retion ot the commit tee and the committee 
tranhiers its powers to tbe chairman, secretary 
or some other memlMT. Then there is th 9 
objectionable practice of making book-adjnst- 
ments and taking bemmi loans. A grave 
defect is the inability of the societies to act as 
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reirt ImbAi , ikco«|^t;lnff for deposit money when 
presented, meotliig withdrAwaJs ofsudi savings 
oapofllU or temporary surplus funds without 
dmy.and graottog loans on demand according to 
ootial reiiiiitementB. In many a society* acti* 
vltyif displayed only twice in the year* once 
dumsg the cultivation season when loans are ad- 
vaiiGed»and again after harvest time when recove- 
ries ate made. In several provinces, memhers 
have to wait for weeks before they can get funds 
for sgi^cultnnal operations, and assnchoperatioos 
nrast he proceeded with, resort to the money, 
lender is not uncommon. With the approval of 
norma] credits in advance and the provision of 
banking facilities through the opening of bran- 
ches of dtotrict banks or the starting of central 
banks for smaller areas this defect is now iming 
gTadually remedied. To provide for members 
who want large Joans on Uie security of land 
for clearaDce of debt or agricultural improve- 1 
ment* separate land mortgage societies have; 
been started in the Punjab, and may be found 
necessary in other Provlofcs where large 
amounts are required by agriculturists on th e se- 
curity of their landed property. To provide finance 
the Punjab Provincial Bank, after entering into 
an agreement lias issueii long term debentart's 
bearing interest 6 per cent, to the extent oi 
Its. 5 lakiis. A similar soheiuo lor land 
mortgage banks for groups of \ illagcs has also 
been accepted in Madras wliere the local (Jovern- 
ment liave agreed to the Bub8cril>e to hulfth(‘ 
capital required if the other half is raist'd 
locally. A few banks have already commenced 
working. But the system does not 8e‘em to ha\ e 
found favour and the rcNlsion of the scheme 
is under consUh^ratioii. It is proposed in Burma 
to have for the work of land mortgage credit 
a separate organization, distinct from the 
orgauizatioQ lor co-operative credit. In Bom- 
bay, the asswUiu'e asked for from the State lor 
the sc'heme of eo-opcrative land mortgage 
banks is the Tceognltiuii ot the land mort- 
gage bank’s deiientures as trustee seeunties, 
and a (ioveniment guarantee for i)ayment oi 
interest. Tlie Uov ernnient of Boml)ay lm\e 
approved of the starting of tliree societies for 
land mortgage credit, Imt in the initial stages 
linance will be provided for these bitdies b> 
the existing Bombay Provincial Bank, the 
debentures issueii by which, in accordanct* 
with its agre<*ment with the Seertitary d 
State, wUI be purcluiscd l)y Government 
to the extent of Its. 5 lakhs. As the bye-laws 
In many provinces, plac*o a limitation on the 
amount of loan that can be advanced to an iiidi- ; 
V idual and finaming agencies are often unable 
to make long term advances, societies cannot be 
said cvcrywlicre to have supplanted the money- 
lender. 

Non-Agriciiltural Credit Societies.— Nou- 
agtlottltural credit societies have grownup in 
towns and ciUesas part of a movement lor 
improving the economic condition of per- 
sons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
industries* of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Oovemment departments. 
These societies have usually a limited 
liability. This is due pattiy to the absence 
of any assets in real property among their 
members, but mainly to the add of their work 
not being compact as is the case with agri- 


cultural societies* where every member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution is based on the *Schnlxe BeJItasch* 
modeL In most societies the rnanagsmeh^ le 
honorary, though somettmes . when the sphi^ 9i 
a society's work is extended, a paid hi em- 
ployed. There is in all societies a substantial 
share capital, payments being made in monthly 
Instalments.and the rest of the working caidtal 
I is Obtained by local deposits from members and 
I others. Loans from co-operative banks and 
societies nsuallyfonuonly a meagre proportion 
I of the caidtsl. At the end of the year 102$-2d, 

I out of a total working capital of nearly ntne 
crores, only 80 lakhs were held from central 
banks. 

At the end of every year* one-fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi- 
dend or bonus. There are a few drawbacks in 
the working of these societies. The most serious 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many non-agricnlturai 
societies, that there is too great a desire to go 
in tor profit-making and dividends, and a grow- 
ing tendency to make the societies close pre- 
serves once they have started running on profit- 
able lines. The rates of interest on loans arc at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
admit new members who are in need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits. 

Included in this group are communal socie- 
ties, and societies of employees of firms* railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again. In Bombay and Burma, a few societies 
organized on the lines of the People's Banks of 
Italy to assist small traders and artisans in 
towns and there are also some societies 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities. The larger banks in ^mbay and 
Burma open current accounts, grant cash 
credits and overdratts and issue or discount 
local bills of exchange. In Bombay, during the 
last few jcdts some ot the urban people’s banks 
liave also l>eguu to finance' traders on the 
security t)f gootls, including agriiultural pro- 
du(‘e, and this line of work is expected to develop 
considerably in course ot time. Tliese banks 
give promise of developing a trulj iion-i'apltolist 
system ot banking run tor the people and bv the 
people, providing for the person of small means 
those modern banking faciUttea which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus- 
tries in other countries. Some of the larger uon- 
agrlcultural societies, after meeting the 
needs of their tueiubors, have large balanced 
on hand, which they were allowed, w Ith the pre- 
vious sanction of the Begistrar, to advance to 
smaller primary societies. This practice is, 
however, being now discontinued, and the 
surpluses ot all primary so^'ietles are being 
concentrated in their central liauks through 
which all finance la provided. 

With the growth of industries and the 
development of cities, an important labouring 
class has grown up in big industrial 
towns, and this class is as deeply indebted 
and ae badly remunerated as the agriculturists 
ultimately are. Co-operatiou* if introduced* 
among people of this class, provides opiiortuni** 
ties of organization lof common ends, besides 
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being tbe means of their economic regenerations 
Systematic efforts have been made, how- 
ever, only In a few centres ; elsewhere 
oihan oo*operation has so far been confined 
more or less to middle class people. 33ie limt 
exmriment among backward classes was 
initiated in Bombay under the auspices of an 
organisation known as the Debt Redemption 
Committee. Oonsitierable work in this direct- 
ion has also been done In Madras, through 
social workers and the Labour Department, 
particularly among the depressed classes and 
among the low’- paid employees of municipal 
bodies. The Social Service League of Bombay 
and the Y, M. C. A. in several other centres 
have lately started a large number of credit 
societies among factory workers, and the 
formation of co-operative credit societies for 
workers in factories has con»e to be recognized 
as an essential feature of every well-considered 
scheme of Indnstrial welfare work. 

Loans advanced. — ^The total amount 
of loans advanced tomembers by agricultural and 
nan-agricultural societies during the year 1925-26 
were Be. 12,00,70,559 and Bs. 7,34,51,258, respec- 
tively. Ix)an8are mostly given on the security 
of two co-members. Under the Act, societies 
are allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
advance loans on the hypothecation of moveable 
or immoveable property, and there Is nothing 
unco-operatlve in this so long as personal 
security, which is the central principle of co- 
operation, is given and the borrower’s property 
is recognized as only a secondary or collateral 
protection. Mortgages are taken occasionally, 
especially as security for long-term loans or 
loans for large amounts. AgrtctUtural credit 
societies are not permitted to grant advances 
on the security of moveable property without 
the special sanction of the Begistrar. owing to the 
difficulty likely to be experienced in valuing 
such property and keeping it In safe custody. 
Keoently, however, In Madras, Bombay, and Bur- 
ma the practice lias grown up of granting short- 
term advances against agricultural produce to 
be kept in possession by the societies or by some 
central organization on their behalf. Tbe system 
of advances on the specific security of crops in the 
fields has also been introduced in some 
provinces. Ijoans for agricultural purposes are 
made repayable at harvest time, while two or 
three annual instalments are allowed for repay- 
ment of advances taken for purchase of bullocks, 
carts, implements or for ceremonial or domestic 
expenses. The repayment of loans for llqidda- 
tion of previous debt or for land improvement 
or purchase and installation of agricultural 
machinery is spread over a longer period extend- 
ing from live to ten years. 

It is impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are circumstances under which unproduct- 
ive loans are permissible and even advis- 
able. What should be and generally is borne 
in mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is Inevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount. The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are cultiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live-stock, fodder, 
seed, manure and agricultural Implements, 
payinent of rent, rcvcnim or Irtlgation dues, land 
improvement and sinking of wells, purchase 


of new lands, repayment of debt or redempticni 
of mortgagee land and personal maintenance tu 
times of scarcity In ai^cultural societies $ and 
for purchase of raw materials, for indusbies, 
or trade, for house-building, for edncatlon or 
medical relief and for food and other neoessaiiei 
oflife in noB-agrkmltura] societies. The rates 
of interest vary from 9| per cent, in Madras 
and Bombay to 12| In tbe Punjab, and 15 in 
almost all the other major provlnoee, both 
for agricultural and non-agricultural societlea. 
Bates of lending by central banks vary from 
about 7 or 8 per cent. In Madras and Bombay, 
to 9 in the Punjab, 10 in Burma and about 12 
in all the other major provinces. An unsatisfac- 
tory feature of the co-operative system in 
some of the provinoes Is tiie laxity and 
unpunotuality in the matter of repayment 
of loans by members and a general apathy In 
the matter on the part of societies. As co- 
operation is both financially and educaticsudly 
a failure unless punctuality in repayment is 
ensured, no efilmto are spared by organisers 
to educate societies in this respect. The Co- 
operative Societies* Act grants to societies 
priority of claim over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce 'any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past memben upon the crops or 
other agricultural produce, and upon the cattle, 
fodder or agricultural implements, in cases 
where loaus have been advanced for the purposes 
specified. Jaw courts have ruled that the 
claim Is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in Its favour In advance. To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legislation the Maclagan Committee leconmien- 
ded the couvorsiou of this claim Into a Uen and 
thus get over tbe legal difficulty, and 
this has already been done under 
the Bombay Co-operative SocietSes Act, 
1925. Most local Government have also framed 
rules under the Act enabling the Registrar to refe'** 
disputed claims to arbitration and to enforce the 
awards of the arbitrator in the same manner as 
decrees of the Civil Court. Under the rules in 
some provinces, and according to the new Act in 
Bombay, sums due under awards of arbitrators 
are, under certain conditions, made recoverable 
according to the procedure allowed for the reco- 
very of arrears of land revenue. The Local 
Governments of Itengal, and Bihar and Orissa 
were the first to adopt enactments enabling the 
contributions levied by the liquidator of a cancel- 
led society to be collected in the same manner 
as arrears of land revenue on an application 
l:)eing made in that behalf by the Registrar of 
Co-ojierative Societies. Legislation on similar 
lines has since then been adopted in almost ail 
other provinces. 

The Flnanciiig of Agrlciiltiiral Soeie- 

ties.— 'As soon as the inltialstage of the move- 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced. This was to finance agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing 
rapidly. And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of deveK^mont the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Presidency, was started withont Govern - 
ment aid as early as in 1907. This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-guar- 
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teiB, In olbei PreftKtendjeft, 4tBtzt«sfe wid taln^ 
tunikv nnre ettoblislied rnnklng good the 
dBAcienoy In loenl enpital <» tbe oooietleB 
within tlieir respeotivo areas of operations and in 
some pkees Joint stock hanks werft persuaded 
to make advances to agricultural societies direct 
or through the medium of local central banks. 
A large number of prosperous non-aOTicultural 
societiM, as stated above* could atford to make 
temporary advances to a^cultural societies out 
of their surplus funds. Government aid was also 
freely given in a few Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, this aid was discon* 
tinned* In Bombay, there was no movement 
to start local financing agencies and the slow 
increase in the number of societies made it 
difficult tor central banks with a restricted area 
of operations to work successfully. Accord- 
ingly, the Bombay Central Co-operative Bank 
was founded In 1911, with the object of finan- 
cing co-operative societies throughout the 
Presidency. Later on, local central b*»nk8 
came to bo started, and have taken over from 
the central bank at Bombay the work of finan- 
cing societies in the various districts. The 
bank at Bombay has, therefore, assumed the 
functions and even the name of a Provincial 
Bank. It confines its dealings with primary 
societies to those areas where central banks 
are not likely to be established in the near 
future or where special local circumstances 
favour direct relations with a strong financial 
organization. For areas served by it, the Pro- 
vincial Bank has opened twent-ono branches, 
and twenty branches have been started 
by several of the leading district central 
bank. 

The Madras Central Bank referred to 
above has also been converted into a Pro- 
vincial Bank working through the district 
banks. A Provincial Bank with central banks 
and societies affiliated to it is in existence in 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 
societies cither through the affiliated local banks 
of which, however, the majority arc 
new and with resources undeveloped, 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central ProvinccB in 1918 to form 
a link between the central banks and 
the joint stock banks with branches in the 
piovinoo. It led to the establishment 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitutiofi in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 

g osod ot central banks as shareholders has 
ecn started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
headquarters. In the United Provinces, pri- 
mary societies are financed on the same system, 
and there, too, the starting of a Provincial Apex 
Bank under which central banks will be federat- 
ed has long since been under contemplation, 
but the proposal has been finally abandoned 
by the Local Government. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and an A})cx- 
Baik with central banks, and societies as share 
holders has been started, with power to issue 
debentures, os in Bombay, with interest guaran- 
teed by Government. Debentures of the value 
of Ba. 5 lakhs have already boon issued with 
interest at 6 per cent, guaranteed by Government. 
In hdditlott to the Provincial Banks mentioned 


above» Assam has a Provincial Bank as also the 
Indian States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 

The oonstitutlQn of central banks Is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
classifled under three general heads : — (1) banks 
of which the membership is contoed to in* 
dlvidnals or where societies are admitted as 
members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the memtfershlp 
is oouflned to societiesi, and (3) bulks which 
include sodetieB and inolvldualB as their mem- 
bers and seoure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal type is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primarv societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the urban middle classes have all 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all proyinoes. In Bengal 
ana the Punjab, as also to a smaller degree 
in the United Provinces and Biliarund Orissa, 
there has recently been an increase in the num • 
her of federal central banks, which are found 
to work well, pro' ided their area of operations 
is much smaller than a revenue district and 
they serve a compact group of wcU-established 
societies. Branches of banks, central and 
provincial, have been tried with success only 
in Bombay. 

Functions of Central Banks.— The func 
tiona of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties arc not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often include 
the organisation and sup(».rvigion of societies* 
Hence in all the major provinces wiUi the excep- 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
banks perform the functions of supervision 
aad guidance of the societies affiliated to them, 
and In some they also organise new societies 
and oven take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually, the unit of area for 
a central bank is fixed as oo4eminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its snccessiul working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, In most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
(Kmtral societies for ialukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An Important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
described as federations of societies whicn are 
maintained for supervision, either combine^ 
or not witli the assessment or guarantee 
of loans to primary societies. They do npt, 
however, undertake banking busiue 4 is, except 
In the Punjab, the unions in which save for the 
smallness of the area they cover, in no way differ 
from the pure type of central bank referred to 
above. These snperviring unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, covering an 
an^a not larg(>r ihi'n a taluka. They 
fotra integral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma and originally in the 
Central Provinces also, in one province servlDg 
as a link between primary societies and the 
provincial bank and in the other between 
primary societies and local banks* ThC 
system has also been extended to Madras 
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though In that proyince no goaranteo ts uader- di 3 t. Its activities comprise the issuing of 
taken by the unions. In Bombay, guaranteeing co-operative Journals the organization of training 
unions were introduced as local agencies for classes and the holding of conferences. Its oon- 
Bunervislon and assessment of credit, but the stltution and its line of work have now been 
policy now Is to have new unions which eschew revised so as to make It the central self- 
the guarantee and work as supervising and locid governing organization in the movement but its 
controlling boviies \^ith a fairly wide area of working has been considerably hampered by lack 
operations and onuage competent well-train* of funds and want of support irom societies. Its 
ed supervisors. In Burma and Mjidras, some relations both with societies, unions, district 
progress has been made in federal ing the unions federations and the local organizations forAnd- 
into distrb't councils intended to co-ordinate hradosa. Malabar and Kanara are still unde- 
local activities and represent local co-operative Bned. A Central Institute to focus the efforts 
interests. of co-operative workers and to carry on 

Organization and Propaganda. — ^It may propagandist work was established in Bom- 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces, the bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
work of oi^anizing and looking after the are to develop the co-operative movement in 

societies was in the earlier days done by the the Presidency, by promoting the study of 

Registrar with the help of a staff of assistant co-opcration and by co-ordinating the activities 
registrars, auditors and other officers and a few of several existing propagandist and organization 
honorary aon-offioial workers. In Bengal, Bihar agenci^is. The Institute has no powers of con- 
and Orissa, and the United Provinces where the trol, though it Is expi'Cted to ascertain and re- 
central bank system has developed properly, the presen ‘ the views of co-operators on questions 
directors of the central banks, either themselves affecting the movement. The activities of 

or through a paid agency, organise societies and, the Institute in the mexfussil are carried on 
as stated above, surpervise their working. Apart through its divisional branches formed on a 
from these, the number of honorary workers ImgiiistU* basis and loe il branches in all the re- 
Is steadily increasing and In some provinces venue tlistricts of the Picsideiiey. This is one of 
there is a staff of specially appointed honor- (he most active among the non-cfflclal central 
aryorganiherswhoregularlyassist the Registrars, organizations in India, and has established 
The activities of the bouorar> workers are often, iutenmtiouul relations. The Provincial Co- 
however, spasmodic and unorganized, and in o|>erativeJu8tituie, as well as similar organizations 
most of the major provinces the need has been m other parts of India, join in the celebration of 
felt for some co-operative institution which will the International Co-operators* Day on the first 
co-ordinate and systematize the efforts of non- Saturday in July. Public addresses, soeisl 
official workers, and place their activities on a gatherings, conversaziones pror*»s8lon8 aic* mes, 
responsible basis. The objective Is to have the meetjngs are arranged on this da> in villages, 
movement directed and controlled through self- (owns ami cities. Its constitution has recently 
governing reprosontativo bodies like orgamsa- l)eeu rev Lsetl ith a view to give to societies a 
tion societies or federations existing in Germany, largiT repri'sentation and a predominant sliarc in 
England, Ireland and elsewhere. Such Institu- tlie w'orkmg The Institute receives a 
tions carry on active educational jiropaganda, handsome grant from Government, but 
and through the agency of local committees and will be in a ]x>sition to inen^ase its inconn* 
groups of workers ashlst in tlic organization of from within the movement under its revised 
new societies and attend to their supervlzioii. bye-luws. In Bengal, a similar propagandist 
Arrangemeiits are made for carrying on the organization has been started with identcial 
audit of societies — ^for wliich Government cannot aims The Society has taken over some 
continue to increase the oflicial staff to an un- of the educational and propagandist work 
limited extent —on payment of some fixed con- hitherto performed by the Co-operative 
tributions. Einally, such federatioup gradually Department, and has assisted in the organiz- 
manage to have the ultimate voh'o in the det(*r- afioii ot various non-credit activities, among 
mination of policy, and subject to the statutory which jiromineiit mention may be made of the 
powers of the Registrar may hope to take over. In starting of Co-o|K'rative .Societies for the sale of 
courseof time, the entire control of the co-opcra- jute and paddy and the supply of agricultural 
tivo organization in a province. In the Central requisites. It has projected a scheme for the 
Provinces, there functioned as a controlling body training of members of village societies and their 
a iederatioTi of Co-operative Banks and .Societie.^ .secretaries. A federation with a constitution more 
wfilcli provided a regular and cftlcient system or less similar to that of the Central Provinces 
of supervision audit and control, arranged for the Federation but having divisional boards to dccen- 
training of the federation staff, attempted to trahzc control is also in existence In Bihar and 
secure uniformity of jiractice among co-opera- Onssa, and has appointed a special officer for 
tive institutions and to promote their interests proiiaganda and development. In the Punjab, 
and foster the spread of co-operation by active a provincial union, with the Registrar as Presi- 
propaganda. The working of this Federation dent, has been organized to conduct the audit 
was adversely criticised in the report of a Com- and inspection of primary societies and to under- 
inittee of Inquiry appointed by the Local Govern- take general propagandist work. The United 
mentln 1922, and it was proposed tliat tills body Provinces liave a Hiamling committee serving as 
should be dissolved and replaced by sejiarate an advisory Board for the Registrars 
educational Institutes for the Central Provinces Bepartmant, while in Burma, the audit of 
and Berar. Though the Federation has not been primary societies is conducted by a Provincial 
dessol ved institutes for education and propaganda Co-oiiorative Council consisting of roprescutatives 
have already been started in Borar and the Jub- of co-operativo Institutions. This also assists 
bulpore and Nerbudda Divisions. A Provincial in the organization of tlie provincial 
Union is also in existence in Madras, whose conference and acts as an advisory body to the 
objects are mainly educational and propagan- Registrar* Organization, supervision and propa- 
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ganda are furtliered by district federations of 
mdons of primary societies. Educational and 
propagandist bodies like the Institute in Bom- 
bay have been started in the States of Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroila and Travancore. These are 
all recent developments and it is still too early 
to forecast on what lines the transfer of work 
to wjpresentative co-operative agencies will be 
carried out. In the beginning of the year 1926, 
an informal (\>nfcr('nce of all these institutes and 
federationa was held in Bombay at which it was 
decided to convene an All -India (’onference 
I>eriodicfdly and to estai)llsh closer contact 
among these bodies l>y tlie starting, if necessary, 
ol an All-India Confederation of these bodies 
At another conforence held in September 192«, 
this idea was given a more detliilte shape. 
Along with this Conference was also held anotiier 
( onference of I*rovlueial Co-operative Banks 
in diifcrent provinces and Indian States, the most 
im])ortaut sul>ject for tlie consideration of which 
was the proposal for tlie formation of an All- 
India Bank. 1’o secure co-ordination in 
the Diking of existing provincial banks, 
to bring about closer touch and to 
cnincne peri<»dicul Conferences, an association 
of the provincial banks has been started 
to wliich hu.s lieon referred for consideration 
tlie iiroiiosal for an All-India Co-operative Bank 
Tills AssoUation lias made a good beginning by 
educating public opinion on (he place of 
lo-opcratiNc lijinkiiig in tlie ]iroposr*«i scheme 
<>t a central bank and co-ordination ot banking 
through the agency ot a Hcser\e Bank oi India. 
Asa result ot its efforts tlie Joint select Committee 
ot tlie Indian Legblalurc made proNlsloii in 
the Kesene Bank Bill, which has now been 
uhaiidoned.tortheupiiohitincntof a JHrector on 
the Board of the Ueser^e J’»ankto represent pro- 
Miieial co-operative banks and abo tor tlie 
negotiation til ecrtuhi types of bills and securities 
prcw'iitcd t>y such banks. 

Other forms of Co-operation.— After the 
passing of the amended Co-operative Societieb’ 
Act in 1912, the application of co-opera- 
tion to ]mrpo8CH other than credit wa.s 
greatly extxiMided, but it is only during 
the last few years that a general demand 
tor tirodiiccrs and coii8urner.s' societies has arisen. 
'J’he total iminbcr of non-agricultural non-crudit 
societies was :{,764 ri4 tor purchase and sale; 12 
for production 1,017 for prodiK’ti^on and sale® ami 
the remaining 2,120 for other forms of co-opera- 
tion, Before the year 1918-19, there wtrconl> 
a tew stores soci<*ti>*s all over the country 
In nil province.s, particulurlv in Madras, n 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
distributive co-operation among the middle 
classes, while in Bengal and the UniU*d lYovinces 
Home attention had been devoted to the starting 
of stores for students living in hostels attached 
to coiieges. The movement obtained popular 
favour In view of the liicr<*asing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
\\hlch assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the ’War. Supply unions, store societies, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societies wore organized in some provinces, 
while arrangements were contemplated for 
obtaining cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations. The work 
of organizing co-oi)erative distribution in rural 
areas was pusheil ahcTd with a fair amount of 


success under official auspices in the Ptinjab 
ind Madras, but in both provinces a setback 
is DOW evident. Neither the supply uidVMtis 
nor the primary pnnffiaseaud sale societies 
are in a flourishing condition. The consumers* 
movement in urban areas received particular 
attention In Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Burma, and a few other provinces, but with 
the disappearance of the special conditions 
which generated enthusiasm in the years im- 
mediately succeeding the close of the War, 
stagnation has set in, and only a few among 
the numerous store societies started In these 
provinces have firmly established their position 
and continue to enjoy the loyal support of 
their members. Attempts have been made in 
two or three provinces to revive the movement 
by the starting of central organizations for joint 
wholesale purchase, but the proposals have not 
yet taken definite shape. Apart from the Tripli- 
^»ne Stores in Madras which stands in a cla&s by 
itself, the onl>' successful cousumers* societies 
arc stores for college students, some cx)mmunal 
1 hostels or boar«ling iKiuse*! and a few agencies 
for sujiply of siieclal requisites. 

, In some Provinces, efforts have been made to 
' revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organizing co-operative 
so<*iotie8 for the cottage workers. Many of these 
societies merely I>^o^idc cheap credit, but In 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods. 
Ad important industry which flourished in India 
I before the intrriduction of maf“hiD(*ry was hand- 
’ loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
t operative societies of handloom weavers. Most 
, of the weavers* societies are merely credit 
, societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
' yarn for members, and others nave store 
j branches to sell the cloth produced by members. 

} They have also been instrumental in iiitroiluc- 
ing improved looms and methods among the 
j (‘onservutivo wea\ing elassi's. Jn Bengal and 
(the Punjab, much sucrc^s has attended the 
I irganization of central unions among weavers’ 
Hocb'tles, and similar intensive work in Bihar 
i.iud Orissa and Bombay has also met with good 
, results Other industrial societies, to be found 
ill very small numbers here and there are those 
(for “caolecs” or milkmen, dyers, basket and 
bniss Workers in the Cent ral Provinces, Cham- 
Imars” and “Dhors” in Ihmibay and the 
' Punjab, lacqucrwfire workem, carpenters, 
j wood-carvers, bUtcksiiiiths and potters In 
[ Mysore, where the State provides siiecial fa- 
cilltie^i in the shape of loans and technical 
lis.sistance for the developiueiit of arti^ins’ 
(societies. In Bombay, the producers move- 
, niont ha.s extended to communities of workers 
like Coppersmiths and goldsmiths, carpenters, 
dyers, and others, and drawing its inspiration 
from the ancient guihl spirit animating the 
communities, it aims at creating a strong econo- 
mic organization among these various Indus* 
trial workers and craftsmen, based on self-help 
and sell -government. Another off-slioot of this 
movement is the starting of co-opemtivc so- 
cieties among skilled or unskilled labourers on 
the lines of uie labour societies of Italy. The 
initiative came from Kashmir, while experimen- 
tal Booietles were also started in Madras . and in 
Bombay. The object of these is organize 
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labourors to tender for controota for public 
or private works, to eliminate the middle- 
man eontraotor, and to utilize the profits 
for tho economic and social betterment 
of the labourins community. The Indian 
Industrial CommtesioD in tbe course of their 
Inquiries devted some attention to the 
development of small and cottage industries 
and the possibility of reviving them by 
the Introduction of co-oneratlon. Their 
recommendations on this subject were, however, 
not very definite and no action appears to have 
been taken on these. The development of 
subsidiary occupations in rural areas also 
came up for cojislderatlon by the Boyal Com- 
mission on AgriniHure in India. Who were of 
opinion that technical education and co-operative 
organization W(‘re the only mcaiib by which the 
smaller Industries could bold their own. 'I’he 
(Tonimisslon particularly recoitiuiended the | 
grant ol adviinccs to artisans’ Hocicti**^ for pur- 
cliase of and improved machinery and sug- 
gested the linking up of the cultivator through 
co-ot)eratlve agency with localized factories 
dealing with agiicultural produce. 

An interesting development during recent 
years is the provision of housing through co- 
operative societies. A good number of housing 
societies have been starts in Bombay City and 
suburbs and also in a few other centres in the 
Presidency like Ahmcdabad and Karachi. They 
are generally organized on the co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
rents. The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial capital. 
Tenant’Ownennlp societies have also been 
started and arc now more favoured than (Co- 
partnership societies There are some building 
HocictUs In Madras and a h'w more in Mysore, but 
their aetivitu's are conflu<*d mainly to the provi- 
sion of capital for building schemes and only 
occasionally extend to the joint purchase of 
land or of building materials. The Punjab has 
only one society for co-oi»erative housing and 
town planning. The l^ocal (lovernments ot 
Bombay and Marlras as also the State of Mysore 
set apart annually some funds to be advanced to 
housing societies at fair rates of interest and with 
repayments spread over a nuinlKir of years. 

The province of Burma was a pioneer in the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
village insuianee societies which have been 
started In tbe province, there has been organized 
a central re-fasuranco society, which receives 
some financial backing from Government. In 
the other provinces where it has been intro- 
duced co-oporative Insurance for cattle has 
made only slight progress, and In Bunna, as 
also in the Punjab where the. movement had 
advanced so far as to necessitate tlie sUrtlng 
of a re-insurancc society there has been a set- 
back recently. 

AHrlcaltural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
code ties liave, until recently, been organized 
only to supply cheap credit to their members, 
hut there ate various other fields of work to 
which Uicy may extend their activities. The 
total number of agricultural non-credit societies 
is 2,298 of which 379 were societies for purchase 
and sale, 635 for production, 828 for production 


and sale and 743 for other forms of co-operation* 
Grain banks have. In some proviaoest 
bean started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 
accumulate to be sold at profitable rates, or 
distributed to tbe members in times of soar* 
city. Such banks have been started 
in Ilihar and Orissa, Bengal, Mysore and Coorg. 
Societies on a similar basis for tho storage 
of fodder have been started in Baroda. 
Another direction in which the eo-opezatlve 
principle is being applied Is the starting of 
•mcieties for purchase of and distribution among 
members of pure and selected seed. A 
number of small sooietieB for supply of seed, and 
seed unions have been organized in the Bombay 
Presidency and in the Antral Ftovinoes and 
Bciar. Societies for the co-operative purchase 
and sale of manure will also prove a great boon, 
and a few such stores have been established in 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orisa and Bombay. 
In the Punjab and in Madras, the supply of 
agricultural requisites has been undertaken 
cither by the credit societies on the commis- 
sion-indent system or special supply unions 
are organized for bulking orders, making 
contracts, distributing goods, and collecting 
payments. 

Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 
become less dependent on local traders. 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 
the most Interesting developments in the 
direction have taken place in Bombay 
Societies for tiie sale of agricultural commo- 
dities, chiefly cotton and jaggery, have been 
started, In several districts all over the Presi- 
dency. (’o-operativc marketing of cotton has 
recently made much progress in the Bharwar, 
llroach and Surat districts where these have led 
to the starting of a few co-oj)crative ginning fac- 
tories controlled by cotton-growers. This 
aspect of co-oi)eration has lately attracted con- 
siderable athmtion and attempts similar to 
those made in Bombay have been made in Madras 
and tho Punjab, in the latter province with 
considerable success at Lyallpur and Montgo- 
mery. Ill Bengal, there has l^een a move recently 
to organi/.c the hiUc ot jntc and paddy on <‘u- 
ofM'ratlvt' lincH. A vigorous iiropaganda lias 
been und«‘rlaken lor tbe purposi' and a central 
de|M)t lia^. been ojicned for the sale of juti» 
principally in (Calcutta. It will indited iic a gn‘at 
achleveincnf If tlu'sc efforts arc suc(w‘ssful and tlie 
ciiltivatoi obtains adequate* returns for liis 
produc'* At j)n*sciit he liuj & in the deamst market 
and sells in the cheapest. But If co-operative 
purciiase and sale show good progress, his eco- 
nomic position will be much improvra. Apart 
from separate societies for the purpose, credit 
societies and central banks, in a few parts of the 
country, arrange for the joint supply of agricul- 
tural requisites. In some places, credit socie- 
ties undertake the joint purciiase of agricul- 
tural Implements for members, while in others 
wparate registered societies are started for the 
puijiose of selling Implements or supplying these 
on hire. In some provinces In Upper India, this 
work is performed by central banns for the socie- 
ties affiliated to them. Apart from separately 
registered societies in llombay, the branches 
of the Provincial Bank have helped consider- 
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ably in the distribution of seeds, manures and 
fertilisem, the supply of agricultural lmple< 
ments, and the sale of produce, particularly 
IftRgery. 

Bfforts have been made in various parts of the 
oountry to solve the problem of milk-supply— 
to reduce the i«ioe and increase the purity— 
by starting co-operative dairies, composed 
either wholly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
producers and the consumers togetlier. The most 
successful of these efforts has been the group of 

of Galcu^whldi have l^mted themselves into 
a union. The union has. with the help of the 
Calcutta Municipality and the exiiert oliioers of 
Government erected a well equipped modem 
plant for pasteurizing milk, and while the milk 
supply it controls has l)een satisfactory to con- 
sumers it is interesting to note that by co-opera- 
tion the producers have also considerably 
impTO\ed their economic position, having paid 
off debts, bought more cuttle, put up decent] 
cattle sheds and accumulated substantinl sums in 
their local societies in the nliaiie oi shares and j 
re8er\e8 Co-opcrati\e tieaiiieries and ghte pro- 
ducing societies ha\ e also been started in one or 
two provinces Another Interesting develop- 
ment is tlie starting of cattle-breeding societies in 
the Punjab and elsewhere. It is anticipated 
that these societies will assist in supplying the > 
keen demand that exists for bulls of good 
stock. In a few provinces there are societies 
for rice-hullmg, the manufacture of ]aggery 
and for joint irrigation. The latter Is an 
interesting development of co-operation 
which though tried also in Bombay appears to 
have established itself in popular favour 
especially in the Burdwan Ihvisiou of Bengal 
This tract, once very flourishing, has been 
ravaged In recent years bvtreqiient floods and 
famines, and the population had lost all initia- 
tive and sunk into poverty, while their lands 
deteriorated and malaria eiainicd a he ivy toll 
The starting of irrigation societies has opened 
a new chapter in the history ot the tract and 
has revivetl tiie energy of the people and 
brought them togetlier for common economic 
endeavour. Ginning on co-operative lines 
has also been attempted. An interesting 
expenment in agricultural co-operation 
is the starting In the Punjab of 
societies for the eonsolidatiou of small 
and seatb'red holdings. These arrange to re- 
group and re-allot the small and scattered hold- < 
lugs of members and it voluntary at-tion 
proves sufficient for the purpose in other pro- 
vinces, one ot the gravest evils of inoiiem Indian 
agriculture will be solved without the aid of State 
help or legislation After the last floods that 
oeciured four years ago in the central nnrth of the 
Madras Presidenev co-oiieratlve socli-tles were 
started to enable agriculturists to reclaim their 
land by clearing away the layers of sand and 
replacing the soil. These societies received 
assistance from Government, both in the shape 
of long term capital and facilities for transport 
of material Similarly after the heavy flood, of, 
1927 in North Gujarat and Western Sind recons - 1 
tnietioii societies have lieen started in the devaa- 
tated areas for rei>air and relniildlng of houses. 
The Punjab has in canal art'as some societies 
for silt cleamnee, and reclamation of waste lands, 
and Burma has led the way in the colonization ot 


newly developed lands on co-operative lines. Jk 
number of societies have recently been started 
in the Punjab to promote better farming, some 
of which merely call upon memliers to under- 
take certain improvements and introduce appro- 
ved method of agriculture whlla others go a 
'stage farther and employ a staff for local ex- 
periment, research and demonstration work. In 
j Bombay, a beginning was made m the direction 
) of starting co-operaUve societies for joint farm- 
ing and the movement may lead to the evcfluUon 
of a svstem of co-oiierative cultivation of land, 
such as has been extmmely successful In Italy, in 
undeveloiied tracts like those to be irrigated 
under the Sukkur Barrage Bcheiue. Propoaids 
to encourage this form of co-operation have been 
submitted to the Government of Bombay by 
the Sind Co-operative Institute. 

I Co-operation has already been sneoesBlul 
to some extent in redeeming the ohtonie 
indebtedness of tbe agricnlturist, but II the 
I improvement in hts economic conditloiit 
is to be permanent it is essential that be 
I should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces m under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
reaching the agriculturist, and in many places 
societies have been the means of briugin« 
home to him the need for improved met^ds 
and have been made the centres for conducting 
the propagandist activities ot the Agricultural 
, Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
ciations. As a result, a tew societies have 
I bei'n enterprising enough to purchase modern 
, agricultural implements, and the maelitocry 
f rcecommonded uy the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certlfled 
varieties of seeds. ** IT^erever agrlcultun and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance whteh each can derive from asso- 
ciation with the other they are fast developing 
a t ru ly organic connection / ’ To this end , Joint 
efforts are being promoted in almost all pro- 
vinces as both the Departments are in charge 
of one iVTinistcr. This co-ordination is secured 
by joint conferences, and joint boards of oo- 
operafion and agriculture and the starting of 
local agricultural aasociations registered under 
the Go-operatIve Societies Act. Several of these 
bodh*s have lately been started In Biiiarand 
Orissa and in Bomlmy Jn Bombav the taluka 
development associations undertake active 
propagandist work, hold demonstrations, and 
assist in the work of general economic improve- 
ment of the agriculturists. The subject of agri- 
cultural co-o}>cration and even of agricultural 
credit came under enquiry by the Boyal 
(V)inmission of Agriculture in India whose Keport 
was pnldlshcd during the year. The Commis- 
I Sion dewril>e the co-operative movement as the 
! greatest hoi>o for the salvation of tlie rural 
masses from their crushing Inirdcn of debt and 
look U|K>n it as the natural basis for social 
educational and economic development In India 
where the predominant industry is agrli ultuie 
j Tliej admit tliat then' are defects In the preiMUit 
f organ! zatiim for niial credit but au' confident 
tliat under the influence of patient perhMeot 
' and sytematlc education of the members In ihs 
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principles and moaning of co-operation those de- 
lects are Iwimd to disappear in eourst* of time. The 
provision of tliis education in eo-operatioiiRhonld, 
the Commission hold, be the prineiival care ot 
provincial ('o-operative Departments, and though 
the strengthening ot tlie otticdal staff is suggestt‘d 
the CommiBsion aiso recommend the organi- 
zation of supervising unions, iecierations and 
institutes and tiie grant tinancial support. 
Keeommendation are also made for de- 
veloping joint marketing ot agrienltural 
produce on co-opi*rati\ e lines and for ntiilzing 
the agon(‘Y ot eo-operatlve organizations In the 
work of agricultural demonstration and propa- 
ganda, the supply of approved varieties oi seeds, 
implements ami manur<*s, the consolidation 
of holdings and lor social and educational 
betterment. 

Committee on Co-operatien in India.— 
In July 1914. the Government of India 
isaaed a lengthy Kesolution on Co-operation 
in India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the previous ten >ears. In October, 
Government appointed a Committee under 
Sir Edward Haclagan to examine whether 
the movement, especially in its higher stages, 
and in its financial aspect was progressing* 
on sound lines and to suggest any measures 
of improvement wldcli seemed to be required. 
The enquiry was to be directed primarily to 
an examination of such matteis as tlic cons- 
titution and working of cential and provin- 
cial banks, the financial connection between 
the various parts of the co-operative orga- 
nization, the audit, inspection, and manage- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 
utiiizatl.fn of the reserve funds. In its 
fieport, which was issued in September 1915, 
the Gonunittee stated that it liad not 
confined its enquiries to the subjects referred 
to it, for it had to recognise that the financial 
welfare of the bicker stages of the co-operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
the foundation. The Government of India 
passed orders in 1918 on the recommendations 
in the light ottho opinions of the Local (joveru- 
ments. With a view further to elicit opinion on 
the recommendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convened in August 1918, 
to which all the Segistrars and a few selected 
non-oificial co-operators were invited. The 
Oonference was also asked to consider the 
BUggestion made by the Committer on Co- 
operation that as the financing of the move- 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffled 
solution unless the discounting of pro-notes was 
arranged through an Imperial State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin- 
ation of the question was immediately called 
for. A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert committee, but the Government 
of India shelved It by stating that they 
would assemble tbe committee at some date 
convenient to them. The question has again 
assumed fcome importance in view of the pio- 
pQsal for an all-India Co-operative bank referred 
to above and also in view of the fact tliat 
the Report of the External Capital (Jommitfee 
issued in 1925 malo's prominent mention of the 
value of the co-operative organisation in develop- 
ing the banking resources of the country. Ibir- 
suant to the recommendations of the Kxt^mial 
Capital Committee, the Chambers of ('ominera*, 


both Indian and European, have urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the 
best methods of developing banking In India. 

Provincial Legislation. — Under the Re- 
forms, co-operation has been made a provincial 
subject and also a transferroil subject. The 
control of Co-o])pratIve Jllopartmcuts has been 
entrusted to Ministers and in Bombay the 
United ftovinces, and the Central Provinces, 
Blllft have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local Ixigislatii e Councils to take the place of 
the Co-operative Societies Act. I’he Bombay 
Co*opcrativ(‘ Societies Bill was introduced in 
the Ikunbay Ji<*glslativc Council in July 1924,* 
and was llnallj ])a‘^sc<l into law in 1925. It 
rcprodii(*es, in the main, the framework t)f 
the Act ol 1912 but introduces the following 
important iiioditieatumK : 

(i) The adoption of a scientific system oi 

cU'-silying B0( let lea. 

(ii) 'rhe linproM'inent of the procedure for 

liipiidation ot cancelled S(K*ietlcs, 

(Hi) 1'he extension of summary ]>owera of 
rciovery to the awards of arbitra- 
tors. 

vt>) The proiision of penalties against 
spetifled off cnees. 

No other i)ro\inci,il Coundl exeept Burma 
, where a Provincial \(*t was placed on the statue 
l)ook in 1 927 lia^. \ et emu ted legislat ion on similar 
lines. 

Provincial Inquiries.— In the Central 
Provinces, owing to the drying up of recovorn‘s 
1 and the issue ot large advances to agriculturists to 
tide o\cr the bad season of 1920-2 1 the fluid 
resources otthc movemout were Bcriously dcple- 
1 ted and the Apex Bank was able to meet its 
I liabilities only with the financial assistance 
I of Government, The fluid resourccB of the 
Provincial Bank were replenished and 
the Local Government, with the concurrence ol 
the Government of India, placed credits at the 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 
from ot Tagavl loans. A Committee of In- 
quiry was appointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most immrtant of which 
I was a proi>osal to liquidate tbe^rovlncial Bank 
and to place central banks in direct toimh with 
I commercial banks. This recommendation w^as, 
however, Rubsequently turned down by the 
Local Government although gome other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short-term crop loans and 
long-term non*crop loans met with a considera- 
ble measure of public support. In Bengal and tbe 
Punjab, the rotiim of favourable seasons 
averted any breakdown of the syatem, which 
threatened to overtake the loea I co-operative 
organizations when agrleultunil scarcity on a 
wide scale caused serious difilculticB some years 
ago. The same may now be assi'rted ot the 
United Provinces, where there appeared to be 
some danger of the strain not being quite 
HuccessfuUy withstood. The problem there is 
now that of puslilng ahead, and a Committee 
was appointed in 1925 to liold a comprehensive 
inquiry and to suggest the lines of future develop- 
ment, Tile Report of the tAimmitteo which was 
publishccl last year contains numerous recom- 
mendations on matters of detailed administra- 
tion and proposals for strengthening the official 
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of the Co-oi)crativc Bcpartinciit. The i 
('ominiitee recommend that cmttral banks should | 
be relieved of the work of supervlfllon and ii»8i)ec- | 
tion which should be entrusted to a staff work* 
in{? under the directions of the Standins Com- 
m 11 tees of ( 'o*oj)pratorH. The Uommitt^Hj further 
suKHested that a beKinnlng mijfht lie made in 
the tlirectioii of constitutiuR an apex bank for 
tile province but their proposal has not found 
favour with the local Government, Commit- 
tees of Inquiry wore also appointed in Hlhar and 
Orissa and Mysore, in the former to advise about 
linaneial or^ranization and ofheial control and in 
the latter to lay down a policy of development 
particularly in relation to blKhcr finance, non- 
credit co-operation, aprieultnral inipiovcmcnt 
a/ifl the relief ol indciitcflncHs. In Scptemlier 
1027, on the rcctunmendution of the Matlras 
liCKyalive Council, the Ciovernmeut of Madras 
appointt'd a Committee of 8e\en members 
to eiKiuire into the progress of the 
Co-operative movement in tlic Presidency and 
to suggest HUitabic mcasuivs tf>r eifccting ncc»»H- 
sary improvements. The He|K»rt ot Ihe (Vmi- 
mht.<‘e v\as pniiUsiu-d in 102H, and deals exhaus- 
tively witii tli(' defects of the movement and sets 
loriU in detail the suggested jcmedies Promi- 
nent among tliese is the improvement and 
stn*mithening ot the system of sn]H*rv’ising 
unions and tlie Unking up <d these with the pro- 
vincial unions tlirougii distiict lederaiious. 
The piovineial unU>n and district federations 
are eliargi'd with the dut> ot providing eduivition 
and training and a s\st('m oi lUieral gmnts-in-aid 
is pioposed to ttiese bodk's. Central banks 
aie advised to undertake tiie iusp<‘etiou of 
aftiliated soeK’ties by a])pointing tlieir own stall 
and at tlie tnia* Hnl>si(lb.jng the fed( ration for the 
vNork ot supervision All other impi^rtant re(oui- 
meruiatioiiH are the separation of sh<trt term and 
long term finance in rural credit soeletlcs and 
tile en'ntiou ol a central land mortgage bank 
tor the issue of d<*bentures to Iluuneo local 
laud mortgage lianks The Agri^ultiual (om- 
mi«sioji v\< re ot opinion that similnr inquiry 
could, with advantage be uiulertakeu in other 
])rovinees and ])uiMiant to tins suggestion the 
(iovennnenl oi Ihirma liave already divided to 
apjioint a Committee ot imjniiy. 

Effect of Crises on Co-operation.* ~Tt m 

Imrdly po.s-siblc without any 010*10 and gcientitic 
inquiry, such as has not yet been carried out, to 
appreciate accurately thoeffi'Cts of the co-opera- 
tive movement in enabling agriculturists to resist 
the rigours of a famine as also to judge the reac- 
tion of the latter on the eo-opi'rative organisa- 
tion as there is an Interplay of various economic 
torccs aflccting the life and Industry of agri- 
culturists, the proportionate value of which 
cannot lie estimated easily. The agricultural 
season of 1918-19, however, put the cchoperative 
organisation in most provinces to a very severe 
test and the roiiorts for the succeeding years 
afford some Indication of the resisting power of 
the co-operative organization. 

With a bett er npprcoiatlc n of the dept ndenoo 
of the agricultural finance on the vagaries of sea- 
sons, and a more systematic management of the 
limds of central societies it is anticipated that In 
future the situation arising out of a failure of 
rains will be satisfacturlly met. In 1013 and the 
following months, practically the wh(He of the 


country was BUbje<H;ed to a banking crisis of coa^ 
Hiderable magnitude, but a marked feature of this 
crisis was a tendency to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institations and to place them tn 
co-operative banks. The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influences into play 
and there was a tompoiury tendency to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits. The disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 1914-15, the situation became 
practically normal. In two of the provinces 
wlicrv the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation 0 ! fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to central societies to bo utilised In the grant 
of urgent loans to agricultural societies or to 
meet withdrawals ot deposits. The floods that 
overtook practically the whole of North Gujarat 
and one district of Hind in the earlier part of 
tile monsoon of 5927 affected the working 
of Co-oi>erative Hoolotles in the flooded areas, 

' l)«t on the wlilole, tlie movement rose to the 
occasion. Karly amingemenis were made for 
helping figriculturlsts to resow and to replenish 
j tiM‘W stocks of grain or foiider and replace lost 
I I'attle, implements or domestic necessaries of life. 

I .\dvanct*s were made for these puriwses at the 
I special rate ot 5 r»er cent, interest and, later on, 

I demandb were inv estigated for njbuildmg or 
rei^airing houses and funds were provided either 
through co-oT>crativc agency or sultalile rocom- 
inciidutions were made to tlie local otiiclals of 
Government. A charitable fund was also start- 
ed for rebel of distn'ss among meml)eTS and 
' contnbuiiouR to thus Jwero received IDrom all 
j parts ol India and also from Russia. 

Social Reform. — Co-oneratlon has In 
' some places stimulated the desire for education 
and memlK'rs ot rural societies have been 
i known, even at advanced ages, to receive the 
I elements of education to enable them to put 
, their signatures on their societies’ papers, and to 
I take a lively interest in the Internal work of 
their InstiturJons. In Bombay, night schools 
for adults were started with the aid of 
, a splendid donation made by the late Sir 
I Vlthaldag B. Thaokersey, while in the 
I Punjab, Bihar, Bengal and elsewhere 
I such expeuditure on education Is incurred 
. by co-operative Institutions themselves. In 
the Punjab separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
and also to insist on compulsory education 
for the chlldreu of meraberh. The Punjab also 
Iioasesses a number of societies for promotion 
of better U\ iiig, the members of which sodtetles 
lay down a social Godefor theinseJves. Breach 
of tills code involves punishment by fines. 
In Bengal, athunpts have been made to fight 
the scourge of malaria an<l to nromote village 
.sanitation bv starting anti-malarial Co-operative 
sodetif's. The societies are federated Into a 
central union in Calcutta whicli supplements 
the local ^funds, co-onlinaU*a the working of the 
societies, Issues literature on hygiene and sani- 
tation, and arranges w’lth local doctors for 
provision of free medical relief to members. 
There arc not a few cases where a society has set 
its face against drunkenness, exMlled members 
notorious for their IntBiuperaW habits and 
has insisted on goodr moral conduct and 
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attempted to Improve the etandaid of life. 
Societms have occasionally condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habits 
of thrift* The liquidation of old debts again 
has been rendered possible to a great 
extent and many an agriculturist who 
was formerly in a state of chronic indebt- 
edness has been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from tbe necessity of inoorring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it Is now possible lor the agrlcultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent, what be could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent, for^ 
merly. It has been calcnlated that in interest 
alone tlie agriculturists of India, by taking 
loans from co-operative credit societies instead 
of from the village money-lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unnecessary burden 
of over a crore of rupees. Tbe village rates 
of interest have naturally gone down con- 
siderably. And the Sowkar is, in most places, 
not the terror and tiie force that he was. 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
beneficial result that the agriculturist has 
leamt to conduct his own work more effici- 


ently. Thrift has been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated. Special societies 
are started in the Punjab to promote thrift, 
while in Bombay, Bengal and Bihar A Orissa, 
savings of members are attracted to the village 
credit sodotios and, either special facilities are 

g rovided or special propaganda is conducted to 
iduce members to save and deposit voluntarily. 
Assodation in a public Institution for common 
good has brought home to the people the bless- 
ings of unity and litigation has often decreased 
in villages with co-operative societies. In the 
Punjab a number ot sodeties have been started 
In rural areas whose members agree to refer 
all disputes to arbitration by their elected 
committees and to abide by the awards of 
arbitrators. Participation In the manage- 
ment of societies has instilled among members 
the important lessons of self-help and self- 
reliance ;but the most important achievement 
of oo-operation has been the development of a 
sense of communal life-~a feeling of ** all for 
each and eadi for all*'— among members of 
village societies and the gradual revival of the 
corporate instincts which made Indian rural 
organization famous in the world's history. 


The folbWing statements show the progress of the co-operative movement In^ different 
provinces, and contain some informatloo about thdr detailed working till the end of the 
official year l92d-27 

Number of Societies for aU India, shoinng the increase since 1906-07. 



Centra] (including Provincial and Central Banks 1 


r 

304 

and Banking Unions). | > 

Supervising and Guaranteeing Unions (Including 
Bc-insurance Societies). 1 j 

17 

1 231 -j 

638 

Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance 

1,713 

10,891 

25,873 

Societiob), | 

Non-Agricultural 

196 

664 

1,662 

Total 

1,926 

11,786 

28,477 



and Banking Unions). 

fiUl^isiiig and Guaranteeiiig Unions (including 

Be-insiirauce Societies) 

Agricultural (including Cattle Insurance 
fiooieties). 

Non* Agricultural 














Ml umber oj Soeietiei by Protinte* for 1926-27 only. 
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33*9 90 36 11,361 1.223 


































Number of Members for aU India, showing the increase since 1906-0 
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rf fnsiirance Societies at the end of 1915-16 and 1916-17, and those in Bombay and the United Provinces 














Wwking Capital for all India, thotrin^ the inereaee nnce 1906-0 7. 



iDclodes loans from Proviocial or Central Bnnto. 


Working Capital by Provine fi for 1926*27 only. 
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Indians Overseas. 


Numbers.— T he total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of setUemont, according to the latest available returns, is as f oliows 


Name of Country. 



Indian population. 


Bate of CensUB* 

British Emyire. 






1. Ceylon 

•* 

•• 

820,000 

•• 

1926 

2. British Malaga* .. 



660,000 


1026 

3. Hong Kong 



2,555 


1011 

4. Mauritius 



264,527 


1921 

6. Seychelles 

6. Gibralter . . 



332 

50 (approximately) 


1011 

1020 

7. Nigeria . . 



100 


1920 

8. Kenya 



26,759 


1026 

U, Uganda .. 



b,604 (Asiatics) 


1021 

10. Nyasaland 



515 

.. 

1921 

11. Zanzibar .. 



12,841 


1921 

12. Tanganyika Territory 



9,411 


2921 

13. Jamaica .. 



18,401 


1922 

14. Trinidad . . 



121,420 


1921 

15. British Guiana . . 



124,938 


1921 

16. Fiji Islands 



68,7.3.3 


1921 

17. Basutoland 



179 


1911 

18. Swaziland 



7 


1911 

10, Northern Rhodesia 



r>6 (Asiatics) 


1921 

20. Southern Rhodesia 



1.250 ( ) 


1921 

21. Canada .. .. 



1,200 


1920 

22. Australia 



[ 



Western Australia 


300 

] 



Southern Al ^tralia 


200 

1 



Victoria 


400 

V 2,000 (approximately) 

, . 

1922 

New South Wales 


7(K) 

1 



Queensland . . 


3U0 




Tasmania 


100 

J 



23. New Zealanl 



606 


' 1921 

24. Natal 



141,336 


1021 

25. Transvaal 



13,405 


, 1921 

26. Cape Colony 



6,498 


1 1921 

2,7. Orange Free State 



100 


1921 

28. Newfoundland .. 



. , 


1 1921 

TotaUor British Empire 


2,294,724 


1 

Foreign Countries, 






29. United States of America 


3,176 (Asiatics) 


1910 

30. Madagascar 



5,272 (Indians) 


1917 

8L. Reunion .. 


, , 

2,194 

* » 

1921 

32. Butcii E tot Indies 


, , 

832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 






Chinese & Arabs) 



33. Surinam . . 

- 


(say) 50,000 Indians. 


34. Mozambique 



34,957 


1920 




1,100 (Asiatics and half- 






castes) 


Not known. 

85. Persia 



3,827 

^ * 

1022 

T otal for Foreign Countries . . 

100,625 



Grand Total of Indians 




Overseas 


•• 

2,305, 210 




♦ Including atralts Settlement, Federated and Unfedcrated Malay States. 
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Origin of Indian Bmfjfration* — BxDi> and oonsoUdated the whole system of control, 
gration is prohibited by the Hindu dhastras, It was Itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
and there Is little evidence of any settlement portant respects with the object of preventing 
of Indians overseas in early times except in epidemics on emigrant vessels and imiwoving 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Bmigration for sanitary conditions in settlements* In 1860 
purposed of labour dates from the beginning of emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
the 19lh century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
iiients to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
and cocoaiiut plantations of Penang, and this that colony came under all the restrictions 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
without regulation. The first officially re- permitted from the port of Negapatom. Owing 
corded Instance of gtmulne recrnitraimt for to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus* 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
carried some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The control of recruitment In India. In 1870 


abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1834 
gave the first great lini'^tus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to Indl.i as their bf*st recruiting ground, and 
between IH34 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
reciuits from (\alcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early btagi* realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The lyjiw Commission was asked to 
investigate tlie case and to make recommend- 
ation*? for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
'Phoy advised that no legislation was required 
(‘xeept in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the shnphcify and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy hirnsell that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for tlieir accommodation and hu.s- 
teiiunce during the voyage. A copy of every 
uigagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. The.se recon*mepdntions were embodied 
in the first Emigiation Act (V of 18.37), which 
.ilso provided that contracls should be deter- ' 
minable after 5 years. | 

History of Emigration. — Under (he above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted] 
to Mauritius BritNh Guiana and Australia j 
men, the first and last direct emigrants i 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration* was sus-' 
pended owing to agitation In Engluiid regarding 
the abuses to whJeli the system was liable, ! 
and a committee ot enquiry rfjiorted in 1840 
mat cmigiaijia were bdiig cutiapped by force 
oi fraud, robbed of tlu-ir W’ages and treated with { 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was, 
prohibited (Act XV ot 1842) except to Mauri - 1 
tins and (here control wa.s tighte/u^d. In Act] 
\M of 1844 emigration under still strictei ’ 
ngnlatlon was ahowed to Jamaica, British] 
(.iihimi and Trinluan. Act XIJl of 1847 re- 1 
nio\e<l the restrlctt ui.s on emigration to Ceylon 
The e.nancipation slaves in the French colo- 
ns s in 1819 gave nsc io a system of emigration 
iiuiu 1 reneh Indian ports to Itf union and 
Bouron, which was largely based on crimping 
m bn tmh territory. This practice was clucked 
by AOt XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
wm oiicned to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vuieeut, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
>ear a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Maithilque, GnadclouT>o, and French Guiana. 
At XI 11 of 1804 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since it elaborated 

15 


complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was apjpointcd, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian Immigrants* 

I which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 

I Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
} Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
' instituted in both these colonies, and their 
I reporti in 1872 brought to light a number of 
I points requiring amendment. 

> Recent Legislation. — In 1873 a fresb con* 
l^olidatlng Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts ri'gulating emigration to 
' t ho French Colonies and two amending Acta 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
1 general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 

' when several ciuses of kidnapping and other 
(objection able practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, In the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way In which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to Improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1888 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
.ict XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
m such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importanee 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was uudertaken. 

Under the Act of 1008 (ZVIl of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica* 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia* Grenada* 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitte, Nevts, FIJI* the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of St. Croix. 
Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada* St. Vincent* 
at. Kitts* Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act* the 
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demand for fresh labour havinir died out 
Bmlaratlrtn to Natal was discontinued from the 
1st Ju!) idll as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undi'sirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Eml- 
^ation to the French Colonies of licuuSon, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaiutb of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and woliaa» of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India albo occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited tiji nni Biitlsh Guiana in 1921. 
lu spite of all preeaiitions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill aud ChimanlaU 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
a-cepted this policy and authorised tlie Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this elTect was made in 1916. 


0. Report of the Commisstonora appointed 
to enquire Into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Ciommtsslon's B^rt 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Cfolo- 
Dies and Protectorates, 1910. 

11. Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
South Africa,19U 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chlmaulal's report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants In the 
four British Colonies • Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demernra, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colonv of Surinam, 1914-16. 

I 13. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
1 Malaya, 1917. 

I 14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
^ mission report, 1921. 

15. Report bv Riglit Hon. V. S. Shostri 
j regarding his Doininion four, 1923. 

16. India an 1 the Imperial Conference of 
1 1923 compile 1 ly Director of Jliblic Informa* 
■^lon. Government of India. 

I 17. Reports on the seheme tor Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18 Reiioit bv Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. llei)Oit by Kunwar Afahai.ij Singh on 
hD deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 


In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act vn of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all uuakiiled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant" was extended to cover all per- 
sons assisted " to depart from India. 


20. Aiinunl Report of the Agent ot the 
Government ot India in Ceylon, 1927. 

21. Annual Report of the 4gent of tlie (iovern- 
mont of indm m Bi itish Malaya for tlie year 1927 

22 Annual Report of the Ag<nt of the Oov- 
(runmit ot India in Sfuitli -\tiiea for the ytar 
ending list Deu mb<r 1927. 


References.— The following is a list 
of the most iinpor ant reports on question** 
ronuected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years* — 

1, Report of the international Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879. 

2, Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1888. 

5. Major Pitcher and ^Ii. Grierson's report 
on Iht system of recrullSng labourers In tlie 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4, Report of the Natal Indian Immigrant® 
Commission, 1885-87. 

6. Dr. Comln’s report on the proposed re- 
gumption of Emigration to Ri union, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

$, Dr. Comln's report on Emigration from ; 
the East Indies to Surinam^ 1893. 

7. Mr. Mnir-Mackenzie's report on Eml 

gfaMon to R( union, 1894. | 

B, Mr, Muir-Mackenzie's report on the condi j 
tionof Indian immigrants In Manritlusi 1805. 


Present Position — Indian emigration 
qucstlonw have nccntlv taken on a wider as- 
1 pect. The .status of Indians In the Empire 
generalJv is one in which the Jndian public now 
lake kedi Interest. It Is no longer po&sible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other tUissrs of Indian emigrants and tra- 
. vcllerfe. In several colonies and dominloni. 
1 considerahlt Indian communities have sprung 
I up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured lahourerb, are tiieiii- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which tiny arc Svdtled, but 
I have not vet be(n placed on a footing oi legal. 
I ■>ocial,iH>litiral and economic equality witli the 
nst of the population. Tlie lssu«s round 
j wliioh public intercbt at present centres are 
I three: — 

j (a) Control of emigration. 

I (5) Rights of Indians to admDsion to otl»r 
I parts of the Empire, 

I (c) Rigiits aad disabilities of Indians do- 
miciled overbcas. 

I These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration —So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terras of section 10 of the Binlgra* 
tlOD Act of 1922 are as follows:— 
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(1) Bmlgration^ for the purpose of 
iinshlUe^ work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi 
tlons as the Governor -Oeneral In Council, by 
notification In the QazetU of India, may specify 
In this behalf. 

** (2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub*8(ction (1) unless it has been laid In draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Le(ifi>(la> 
tore and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, flthei without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers atinree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Wsued in the form in which it has bc( n so ap 
proved ** 

Under this law emigration has been legalized 
to Ce\Ion on the following conditions 
(1) Ihe emigrant shill— 
fflt) hiNo been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose hv ind responsible to an offieer 
(herein itt( r ( vllel tht 1 niipritlon Commlsplonei) 
ippointid by the floe< mrnent of (evkn, or 
(b) have applied direct to the PinlgrutKi) 
(oinmissiomr tor an absistiU pussvgc and Ua\t 
been accepted In him. 

fi) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Rntiifb India, haie tnteicd into a contractol 
scrMcc for a i)eriod exceeding one month 
(1) NAjthin SIX nicnths fioin the issue ot this 
Nedltkition, or within siuh turtlici period as 
the tiovcriior f*eneral in(ouncilnm\ h\ noti 
fieation appoint the Teplslvenrc ot ((\lon shall 
have enacted thit an> contiactef seislcc or i 
inrlod exceeding one month entered iiiio 
an emigrant shdl be xoid 

(4) No put of the cost of his recruitment, 
^ubsisttnet tiurlu,. transport, or transpoit shall 
be ^fco^^^lble from auv emigrant and all 
ex]xiises in this conncctirii shall be defraied 
Irom a eominon lundtc It rilstdiii such ni inner 
and managed bv such agenev as ma> an>tir 
suitable to the ( e lonial Government 

(5) The Clenernnient of (e>kn sliill at any 
tlim when so de irul b\ the Ooxernor (itntral 
in (ouiieJl admit and gno all UclIitUs to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act 

(b) Within one ^e^^ oi bis arrhal In Colon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to <mi 
grate at the cost the common tiind referred 
to in tlanse (i) shdl on seitlst\ing the 4gent 
appointed under see t ion 7 ot the Aet that his 
return to lus Jiorne is desirable either on the 
ground of tlie state of his health or on thegioiind 
that the work which he is rcepnred to do is iin- 
Miltable to hiH ea]»a(i(> oi thit ho has hetn 
unjustly treiteel by his empiojer, or for any 
other sijifflclent reason, be rcpatiiated fret* of 
cost to the idace of ree niitment, and the conts 
of such rejmtriation ^hall bo de'froycd bx the 
(loveniment of Cevlou or the teylon PI inters' 
Association 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Aet, the Go\crnroeot 
of ( evlon slia*l api>oint a person to perform 
^he duties of tl :: Agent as set forth In Uaube 
(fi). 

(fi) Within six month'* from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further jieriod 


as the Governor-General In Council may by 
notification appoint, the LegisUturo of Ceylcm 
ahall have enacted that no pavment made in 
India b> a reemlter to an emigrant to enable 
lilm to pav off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable 

(fi) The Government of Ceylon shall fum!(4i 
such periodical repoits and returns as may be 
reejnlred from time to time by the Government 
of India in re».|)ect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to teflon in accordance with this 
Notification 

Similar eondltlons have been Imposed In the 
case of Malava f migration was also pp^ 
mitted to UaiiTitins for a period of t vear only 
with effect from ^fav 1st 1023, and limited to 
a number not excecling Ij'iOO labourer^ The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and ^he arrange ment bM now 
1 ipsed 

Tmigntion to Tlntlsh Guiana for the purpose 
of iinskillHl work hn«» iKo been declared lawful 
on the terms anei con lit Ions given below hut the 
d lie from whie h emigntion Is to commence h is 
not vet been fixed — 

Fmigration to British Guiana — Tmigra- 
tion to ihitiwli (»uiani for the puryeose of 
uu^killtd work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Gene rnor General la 
(ouncll may with the cone urn net of the Gove,, 
nor of lirltish Guiana notify in the Gazeiie f 
India on the tedlowing ft mis and cemelltion- 
which shill thereupon b c«)me eperitivc — 

(]) Hie fniilv slull be the unit for the pur 
loses ot cmigi it ion Not more thin 4)0 fam 
lUKhbill l< p inntG 1 to migrib ami the num 
bej of persons a elneie d in the slid >00 lumlUcs 
sliall not e\f ed 3 OOO 

(2) Ih emigi lilts shall eith r liaxe been 
ree Tinted Iv » urson licensed for that purpose 
ley and resiensible to an otlicer (luieinattcr 
calle 1 the I munition ( ommismon i) appointed 
bv the Gove iniiu nt e 1 J iltish (^uhui i f>r hx\e 
apiliid dill ft to the 1 rnigniion (ommistlomr 
foi in issisteil pai^sig md hnc been accepted 
tv him 

< l) No i>art of the cost of his itcruitme'nt or 
suKihtencc during trinsiKUt ‘ihall lx recover- 
able trom any emigrant ind all expenses in tliis 
eoniuetion shall If borne bv tlu Geivirnment of 
Biitish (auuia oi nut from lunds at their dis- 
posal 

(4) Ihc Gove mine nt ot IMtish t»mana shall, 
at my tlnu when so desired hv the (rovernor 
(jicneral in (onneil aelimt and give all facilities 
to 111 Agent apponittd under sittlou 7 of the 
Act 

( If at any time tlu re Is no Age ut appointed 
under section 7 et the Aet or it the Agemt is 
absent oi utiabl G> peifotm hw duties, tlie Gov- 
ernment of British (lUiaua bhill at tlu request 
ot the Goxtrnoi-tjiUe ral in touncU appoint a 
person to peifoim t injimarily the duties of 
till Agent 

(6) PiioT to the an Gal of the emigrants a 
‘='(ttkmtiit (ommiNsiou shall be appoinj^cd In 
Bntlsh (iiiluna tt> select and prepare suitible* 
agricultural line! lor the migiants and gentrallv 
to supervise th ir cmploymtut Iho \gtiit 
reftmd to In clause (4) shall, on appouitmcut, 
be A number of such Cotnmmion, 
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(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to eadi family for Its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than live acres ot 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hprcinaftor sot out In a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. AM expen- 
ses In connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
BritlBh Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

Alter an emigrant lias l)een in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some mcmiber of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars us 
may be fixed by the Settlement CommlHslon. 

On the expiry of seven years from tiie date 
of the oomincnoement of his oexupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolutt* 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by hlmflclf or by s(»m( 
member of bis family half the area of Ids holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in BtlUsh (fuiauu 
shall be housed and maintained without chatgc 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loan^ shall 
be made to him foe raaiutcnance, house actom- 
modatlon, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical jissistance ami 
free skilled supervision shall bo provided. 

(10) Any emigrant .shall be entitled to re- 
mtriation at the cxpnsc oi the Go^ eninicui ol 
British Guiana to tlie place of his former r(*si- 
denoe in India on the expiry of 7 years fjom tin 
date of Ills arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense oi the Govenimcni of Britislj 
Guiana to the place of his former residt*nce in 
India on the expiry of more than 3 and not 
more than 5 years from tlK* date of his airiva) 
in British Guiana on payment to the Govctu- 
luent of British Guiana of half of the (‘o.st of 
his passage from Ids residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of tlu* Government of IMtish 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date td his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to tlic Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Governm<}nt of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 


(12) An emigrant sliall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addl* 
tlon to the cultivation of a holding on lesse 
from the Settlement Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education In British Guiana shall bo enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in tlie ease of children belonging to other 
eommurlties. 

(14) Boards of arliltration In regard to wages 
shall )>o (‘<ital)llsiied beforr' tiie arrival of the 
cmigranib and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to Briti«sh 
Guiana Ixdoie the date ot this notification and 
under any agreement in ioico at tlie (tat<' of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be re(tiiir(*d to pav 
more tiian 25 per cent, of the exec'ss In the cost 
ot ills let urn passage and clothing over the 
cost of such lusaagc and clothing at the time 
ol ills first arrival In tlie colony. 

(1(5) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana )w fore the date of this notification and 
has at till' date of this notification become or 
fluTi'afta* becomc's destitute shall be entitled 
to be II {latriati'd to India at the expense of the 
Goviirmient ot Btltipii Guiana wltlioiit ixiiig 
further required to prove tiiat he has become 
incapable ol labour. 

(17) The Govt rninent of British Guiana shall 
furnish such jieiiodical rejuirts and returns as 
may be n quire <1 from time to time by the Go\- 
emmint ol India in respect of the welfare of 
the peisoiH emigrating to tin Colony in accord- 
ance uith tins notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of iadia this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
191S, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following re.solutioriB : — 

(1) It is an inherent function of the Oov- 
enmient« of the several eoramunities of the 
Britisii Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy rorni»lete control of tlie 
coin x>oaif ion of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 

“(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
including temporary residence for the Tmrpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

“(3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring In their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be oertifli'd by the Govornment 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian." 
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The first paragraph of this reeolutloa has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have^ 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are In practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to bo not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any porsen deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of lilo 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in hie own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irish Free Stat<i Impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temi)orary purposes of com- 
merce, pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means ol 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persona not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any Brit ihli posses- 
sion, shall liave no greater rights and privileges 
as r(‘gards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of sucli possession to f^ersons of Indian 
domicile.” With regard to tlie Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practiot' been observed by the 
('olonial (Wlce except in the case of Kenya 
colony whTro, as stated hereafter, the British 
Government lias roscr\ed to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration ol classes 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on tlie economic 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.—The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — j 

“ This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, i 


therefore, is of opinion that in the interesto of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citt* 
senship should be recognised." 

“ llie representatives of Soutb Africa regret 
their Inability to accept this resolaUouin view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union* The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound oonoem at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position." 

The Bight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Can^a and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident In Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vincial nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians resident in British Columbia are exclud- 
ed from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indliaiis, he 
failed to bring about any modification in the 
existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to this lesdution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 102S. Their 
proposal was as follows : — 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govem- 
tnent in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fij'i and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India ami 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Besolution may be implemented." 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding Geneml 
Bmuts ; and by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonics who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. In' pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of India 
appointed a Committ^ in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, K.P., Chairman^ 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. j^bertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Kangachariar, 1L1.A., and Mr. 
K. C. Boy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, OJJB., I.O.8., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstanding questions 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of Saly. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the ^cretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of In^rtant 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
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In the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the reprosontatlona covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt 'with In 
the dedsion of His Majesty's Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. 7. H. Thomas In the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in 
Kenya nas also been improved as a result of 
the work of the Committee by the decision of 
the Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-oTCration and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more Important papers relating to th(^ uegotia- 
tious which had been going on with the (’olonial 
Office for some time. The main results of these 
negotiations may be summarised under the fol- 
lowing heads 

(1) Representation in the Legislative 
Council. — ^Indians have up to the present been 
represented In the Fiji Legislative Council by j 
one nominated non-official member. The num- | 
her of seats provided for the elected represen- 
tatives of the Indian community has now been ' 
increased to three. The seats will l)o nilcHl tein- | 
porarlly hy nomination till the necessary amend- i 
ment of ttie Letters Patent can bo effected to 
enable the Indian community to return mem- 
bers by election. 

(2) Municipal Franchlse.—Tho question 
of facilities for the representation of Indians 
on the Municipal Councils will be refornsl to the 
Government of Fiji for examination in the hrsi 
instance by a local committee on whlelj the 
Indian community will be adequately repre- 
sented. 

(3) Appoilitment of a Special Officer to 

look after Indians. — The Secretary of state 
for the Colonies has been unable to agree to the 
appointment of an Agcmt of tin* Government 
erf India in Fiji but Is eonsidorlug a proposal t(» 
make an addition to the Fiji Gov eminent Ser\ ice 
of an Officer possessed of special Indian experi- 
ence and language qualiticatious wlio will be 
competent to act as Adviser to tlie Governor on 
matters affecting Indians in Fiji and will be 
given a seat in tho Fiji Legislative Council. An 
authorised representative of the Government 
of India may also visit tho Colony oeeasionally 
to examine and report upon spes ifie questions 
of Interest to that Government on the under- 
standing that if and when such a visit 
U made a copy of his report or at least i he geii«*TaI 
nature of it v^Il be eommunlcatcfi to the Gover- 
nor of Fiji before the repre«entatlve l«*av<*K the 
colony and prior to its submission to the 
Government of India. 

These results may not bo all that tiie Govern- 
ment of India pressed for or that Indian opinion 
desired, but they represent an improvomeut on 
the existing position and may, if reeulved with 
good will and worked In good faith )iy the parties 
primarily concerned, lead to arrangements more 
fu consonance with Indian aspirations. The 
immediate and the most important objective is 
tho dii^elltng of racial distrust and animosity. 


To assist in its speedy achievement the Govern* 
ment of Indi/i liave, after careful consideration, 
decided not to publish the report ot their Depu- 
tation which visited Fiji tii j922. They are 
anxiou.s to avoid anything that may rekindle 
dyii^ controvc'isies. 

Summary of Present Positlon.—Outslde 

Aastralla, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows; — 

(1) South Africa.-’-The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive rosJsianco 
movement headed by Mr, Gandhi, wore set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
os the Smuts-Gaudhi agreement. The sub- 
I stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
I following extracts from letters : 

I (i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior. 

1 to Mr. Gandhi, June SOtb, 1014: “With re- 
I g.-ird to the administration of existing lows, 

I tho Mini'ttor desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
, of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.’* 

(li) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914: 

“ By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
In the township in widch he was living and 
trading, no matter how often ho shifts his 
rosldcuco or business from place to place in 
the same township." 

Ihis lu.s been olficinllv interpreted to mean 
“ ttiat the vested riglits of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 

I whetlier in contravention of tho law or not 
I should be roiipected." 

I in 1920 an Asiatic Fnqniry Cornmi'«sion was 
appointed to invo'^tigate tii(5 gru'vancos ot 
I Indians regarding their nuhts to trade and hold 
land in tho Union. Their main lecominond- 
I ations were as lollows • — 

(I) Law 8 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Art No. 515 of 1908) and 

' A.ct No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

{ (2) There should be no compulsory repatrla- 

tioo of A<tiatics ; but 

(J) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 

I (4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics ; but 

' (5) A system of voluntary separation should 

be introduced under which municipalities 
should iiave the right, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for AsiaGct; 

1 (b) to sot aside certain streets or iiorifois 

of the town for AHlatlc traders to whi<*h (‘xlst- 
j ing lieoiHO holders should gradually lie at- 
' tract ed . 

I (6) Those areas should be selected and al- 
located I'y a board of independent pf^rsons, 
in consult atlon with tlie Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, shouhi be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 29 to 30 miles inland. 
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iS) A uniform ** License Law ** applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should, be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Liwnses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated In a comprehensive con- 
Bolidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 

{a) That the granting of all liconscB to trade 
(not being liquor Ucensf-) shah b<» entrusted 
to municipal bodies v^ithln the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
CouncilB in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Ofheers appoint- 
ed by the Admiikistrator. 

(b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused. 

(c) That the rrasona for the refusal to grant 
any license shall bo recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

\d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper p<irson to hold the same or 
to carry on tlic jiroposod business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Admiiustraior. 

(e) That municipal bodies shall iiave the 
right to prohibit the lloenMe holder, or any 
other person, from re-^lding In any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Tmmtgrafiou Laws, and i 
more active steps should be takem to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions ot those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policj 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one olHclal, under whose charge 
would come ail administrative fimctions, 
together with Uie ofllcial records relating to 
Asiatics. 'Jills olfleer sliould also be entrust^ 
with the duty oi securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of tlie arrivals in 
and departures from Soulh Africa. Lctalls of 
all applications for trade licenbes, and tranbae- 
tions in connect ion with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout tlie 
Union, should he sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforoenient of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 oflDKL 

On the other hand, he should keep In rlose 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safe-guard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be obsiTwd that the 
Uommlssion recommended the retintioii of a law 
prohibiting the ownership ot land by Asiatics 
in the Trans\aal, and anotluT of its n'conimen- 
dations, threatened the right wlihh Indians 
liad previously enjoyed of a(*qulr!ug and owning 
land in tin' Upiundh of Natal. Against thi^ 
latter proposal the (Jo\erum'*nt of India ear- 
nestly piotesied, but it was not accepted by 
the Union GoNeinmeut. 

Present Position. — Indians enjoy both the 
political and niunieipul franchise only in the 
Cape rrovlnce and the municipal franchise only 
In Natal. In tlie remaining two provinces they 


are not enltanchifed. They are subjected to 
difleientia] treatment in the matter of tindthg 
tioenses, specially In the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is baned and severe 
restrictions exist on inte^provtodal mlgratioii. 
In the Transvaal thev are not allowed to aeqnlre 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatsrstand they are subject to Uie res* 
trictlons of the Gold Law. 

The antl'Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
, curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
reserved for thorn, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms* 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic legislatiOD of 
major importance are : 

(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, traniderring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(b) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
lias l)ocn allowed on condition that Aaiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in South Africa.— 

A bill tor the aegregatton of Asiatics known 
os the Class Areas Bill was introduced In the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not speciQcally directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the conimilsoiv segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ilers in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if It became law in a spirit of fi^ess 
I to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst weleoroing the assurance were unable 
to rest satishod with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
have Biieceeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill has lapsed. 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Oouncil in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modifled form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government wlfliheld ito 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
Itself introduced a measure entitled **The Class 
Areas Bill," containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 
deeply exercised over the prospects of 
this legislation, despite the assurance of 
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the Union Government that it desired to 
ap|dy the measure in a spirit of fairness to 
the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had uiven its consent to the Katal > 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe< ' 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roD of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the in atal Township Franchise Ordinance (Na 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
occupations. The Government of India made 
suitable representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
Committee was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate. In January 1 926 It 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly, 
by eighty-three votes to sixty-seven. In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present intent ion on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the Judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Kex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under i 
sections of the Act In terms of which they were j 
promulgated. The Government of India have j 
also been assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem- 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions. 

In July 1925, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Keservatiou and Immigta- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced in the Union Assembly. 
The Government of India made cflfectivo 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of Soutli Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of wlilch 
was as follows 

6. F. Paddison, Esq., I.O.6., Com- 

missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon*ble Syed Raza All, M, 0 .s.— Mmder. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt., c.i.n,— 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpal, Esq., X.0.8.-^e- 

cretary. 


The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regarding the economic conditioo and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity In South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of the 
Indian community in South Africa. Its 
preliminary report was received in India early in 
January. On the basis of the facts disclof-d 
in that report the Governnpit of India felt 
justified in renewing their proposal for a round 
table conference and piesscd that, if that proposal 
was still unacceptable, there was a case for a 
flesh enquiry before the proposed legislation was 
pioceeded with. Neither of these suggestionb 
commended themselves to the Union Government 
who, however, expressed their willingness to 
give the Goveinment of India an oiiportimity 
of placing the case of the Indian t'omniunity in 
South Africa fully before them by offering to 
take the course of proposing the reference of the 
Areas Reservation Bill to a select Committei* 
before, instead of after, the second reading, in 
order that the Indianobjectionsto the Bill might 
be heard in respect of its principles as well as 
of its details. This offer the Government of 
India accejited. and their deputation appeared 
before the Select Committee eaily in March and 
})iesented the Indian case against the Bill. 

I Their advocacy was effective and niter further 
I onespondence with the Union GoNcrnnumt 
, the Government of India suggested that the right 
method of arriving at a leal and effective solu- 
tion of the Indian question would 1)C for both 
1 parties to enter tlie conference witiiout being 
committed in advance to any particular holutlou 
of the qucKStions at issue. They suggested that 
the Union Ministers might confer intoimally viith 
the Leader of the Indian deputation in order to 
ascertain whetlier the obstacles in tlie way of a 
eonferenoe could not be overcome. The sugges- 
ted eonveisations took place at (‘apetovvn early 
in April and resulted in a better understanding 
and appreciation of the respi'ctise points of Niew 
and difficulties of the two Governments The 
t nion Government impiessed upon the (;o>ern- 
i inent of India that jmblir opinion in 8outli Afiiea 
I would not view withfavourany settlement whii h 
did not hold out a reasonable pros[»ect of sate- 
I guarding the maintenance of western standards 
I of life by just and legitimate means and on this 
basi** agreed to enter a eonteienee tlie reeoin- 
rneiidutions of which would be subject to eonfir- 
' Illation by the Governments of botli count nes. 

\ They also agreed, subjeel to the approval of the 
Union rarliament, to postpone further 
1 piogiess with the Areas fio8er\atiou Bill until 
Iheiesults of the lonfeienee were available. The 
\ tollowing formula was accepted by both Govern- 
ments as the basis on wiilch the ( onferenee should 
1 be held: “Tlie Government of the TImoii of 
' South Africa and the Government of India have 
1 been furtlier in eommunication with eacli other 
I legarding tiie best metliod of ariUing at an iiirii- 
I cubic solution of the Indian problem. 1'he 
Government of the Union have impressed upon 
I the Government of India that public opinion lu 
, Sojith Africa will not view witli favour any set- 
tlement which does not hold out a rcasonabb 
1 prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
j Western standard of life bv just and legitimate 
I means. The Government ol India aie 
1 luejiared to assist in cxfilorlng all imssiblo me- 
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thods of settling the Asiatic question and have 
oifered to enter into a Conference with the 
Union Government for the purpose. Any 
proposal that the Conference might make would 
be subject to confirmation by the Governments 
of the two countries. The Union Government 
have accepted the offer of the Government of 
India and in order to ensure that the Conference 
should meet under the best auspices > have deci- 
ded, subject to the approval of the Selected 
Committee and Parliament, not to proceed further 
with the Areas Eeservation and Immigration and ! 
Jiegistration (Further Provision) Pill until the 
results of the Conference arc available.'* ! 

The reception accorded by Indian opinion to 
the decision to hold such a conference augured 
well for its succohs At the same time, in order 
to enable repre.sentatives of the various pobtical 
parties in South Africa to appreciate India’s point 
of view and to strengthen the better under- 
standing created by the visit of the Government 
of India Deputation to South Africa, the Govern- 
ment ot India extended and the Union Govern- 
ment accepted an invitation to send a represen ta- 
t ive deput ation to t his country. The deputation 
arrived in India on the 18th September 1926. 
They visited almost all the piincipal towns ot 
India inehiding the 1C hyber Pass and Land! JCotal ! 
and leturned to South .\fiica on the Ifith October 
1926. 

On the 10th October 1026, It was announced 
that the coiifeieiice between tlie representatives 
of the Union Govoinment and those of the 
Government of India voiild take pla»e at Cape 
Town on the 20th ot Deennlu'r. The Govern- 
ment ot India Delegation to South Africa consist- 
ed of the following — 

(1) Hon’ble Kliun Baha<lur Sir 
Muhammad Hal)ibullah, K.O.i.k., 

Kr,, Member of Governor General's 
Council . . . . . . Leader. 

(2) Hon'ble Mr. G L. Corbett, 
c.T.i: , I 0 s , Secretary to the (Gov- 
ernment of India in the Com- 

meiee Do pint men t .. ., Dy. Leader 

id) Right Hon’lde V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sfistn, P. (’. . . . . . . Momiter 

(4) Sir D’Aroy Lindsay, kt., 

c I..A., „ 

(5) llon’lde Sir Phlroze C. 

Sethna. KT., 0 B.ifi., , 

(6) Sir Geoige Paddison, K.B.E., 

C.S.I.,I(’ S , M.L.A , .. .. „ 

(7) G. S. Bajpdi,(M K 

1 e.s.. Dy. Secret arv to tlie Govern- 
ment of Inilia In the Department 
of Jlduration, Health and Lands Secretary. 

The Delegation .M.riled for Soutli Africa on 
the 2 Jill Noveml)(*r 1926, and reaeiied Cape 
Tow’U on D(‘e(‘rnber KJtii. It received a warm 
welcome on arrival and unstinted hospitality 
from the Union Government and important 
imbllc bodies, ofllii.il and unomcial, Ifluropi-an 
and Indian, during its sojourn in the ITiilou. 
At the Conference wiiich ojiened by the 
Prime Minister of South Africa, General the 
Hon’ide ,1. D M. llertzog, on December 17th, 
the Union Government were represimted by: 
The Hon’ble Dr. D. K. Mulaii. M.L A., (Chairman) 
Tlie llon’hle K. W Ih'yers, Iv.C., M L.A,, 
The Hon'ble K. 11. P t'reswell, D.S.O., M.L.A., 
'J'he Hon’ble T. Hoydell, M.L.A , Mr. C. F. 
Sclimidt, Mr. H, JS’. Venn and Mi. E, Pring. 


Its session lasted till January 13th. A 
visional agreement was arrived at between the 
two delegations and the Indian representatives 
started on the return journey to India on Jan- 
uary 13th to submit the results to the Govern- 
ment of India. The agreement, after ratifica- 
tion by both Governments, was announced 
in both countries on February 2l8t. 

Botli Governments in it reaffirmed their recog- 
ultiou of the right of South Africa to use ail 
just and h'gitimate means for the maintenance 
of w<^tern standards of life. Here Is a 
summary : — 

The T’nion Government recognises that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who i»e pre- 
pared to conform to western standards of life 
should be enabled to do so. For those Indians 
in tlie Union who desire to avail themselves 
of it the Union Government recognise a scheme 
of assisted emigration to India or other countries 
where western standards are not required. 
Union domicile will be lost after three years* 
continuous absence from the Union in agree- 
ment with Hie proposed revision of the law relat- 
ing to domlcil<‘ which will be of general 
application. Emigrants, under the assisted 
emigration Hchemt‘. who dt»»ire to return to the 
Union within three y(*ars will only be allowed 
to do so on refund to the Union Government 
ot th(* cost of anslstance received by them. 

Tlie Government of India recognise thelt 
obligation to look after such emigrants on their 
arrival in India. Admission Into the Union of 
wiv(*s and minor children of Indians permanently 
domiciled in the Union will be regulated by 
paragraph 3 of llcsohition XXI of the Imperhd 
(*onfereuee ot 1918 which lays down that Indians 
already permanently domiciled in the other 
British countries should be allowed to bring 
In their wives and minor children on condition 
(a) that not more than one wite and her children 
shall b<» admitted for each such Indian and (b) 
that eacli individual so admitted shall be cer- 
tified by the (iovernment of India as being tho 
law'tul w'lfe or clilld of such Indian. 

In the expectation that the difficulties with 
which the Union has been confronted will be 
materially lessened by the agreement now 
happily n*aehed betwesm the two Governments, 
and ill order that tlie agreement may como 
into opiTation under mast favourable auspices 
ainl have a fair trial the Union Government of 
South Africa decide not to proceed further with 
I the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
i Registration (Further Provision) Bill. The 
two Governments agreed to watch tlie working 
of the Agreement reached and to exchange 
views from time to time concerning any changes 
tliat I'xpcrienct' may suggest. The Union 
I Government of South Africa also requested tlie 
Governmeut of India to appoint an Agent 
in order to secure continuous and effertivo 
eo-operatlon between the two Governments. 

Both in tiie Uouncll of State and taie Legis- 
lative Assembly supplementary statements 
i explaining the salient jioints of <me Agreement 
were made by Sir Muhammad HabibuUah 
and Mr. Bhore. In India, the settlement was 
1 on the whole weU-rectived, In South Africa 
the more resiumsible newspapers, both English 
and Dutch, e.Q,, the *' Cape Times ** and “ IMe 
1 Burger/' paid handsome tributes to both 
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deleftations for the statesmaoBhip vhldi they 
had brotight to bear on their work, and the 
eminently reasonable and practical diaracter of : 
the results achieved by them. The majority 
of people in both countries doubtless regard 
it as a good first step in the solution of a coni' 

g licated problem and the spirit, of which it 
i the outcome, as the best guarantee of a 
progressive and friendly adjustment honourable 
to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
establldied between the Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 1 
a result of the agreement not only coutinu'' I 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 
The Government of Tndia sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Klght ITon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.O., who was a member of 
the Government of India’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His appoiutmoiit 
was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicattnl by 
their decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Jnoians Illegally present in the Union. On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by tin* two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis- 
lation to give effect to tlicir uudortjikiugs under 
it* so that when Mr. Siistri arrived in South 
Africa in June last all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part III of the 
ment relating to the measures required for tiie 

3 )hftment of the Indian cominiinlly 
ost of the provisions of thl-< iiart concern ti»e 
Province of Natal where the inilk of the Indian 
Illation of the Union is resident, and tiic 
on Government were uot slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoini 
a ConunissiQa to enquire into the condition ot 
Indian education in that province, .and to devK«j 
the means necesaarj for its Improvoim^ni Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was i)rovi(I<‘d by 
the Deputation from India of tMo educational 
experts — Mr. K, P. Klchlu, Dtqmty 

Diretcor of iSducation in the United Provinces 
and Miss C. Gordon, B.D., (Edinl Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training (’ollegf 
at Saidapet to advlsc> and assist tlu' C'ominission 
in its investlgationh and tlcliberatloas. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
is the marked spirit of friendliness and goiKl 
win which now animates the Union Government 
in dealing with all problems affecting th(‘ domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a mcasurr 
was introduced in the Union Parliament known 
as the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 
to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed promises — hotels, clubs, brewerk's, 
etc* The appearance of this clause, which 
threatened the UvelLhood of 3,000 Indiaus 
engaged In such occupations, caused conster- 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
deeSded to withdraw the clause from tlie scope 
of the BUI. 

Much of ttie credit for the salutary 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness whicl* 
^ey denote is due to the Klght Hou’ble Mr. 
fiastrl, the Agent of the Government of India 
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\ in South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
I for him the confldcnco of the European com- 
munity, offiicai and non-official alike and an 
' increasiug measure of their sympathy and 
I assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause. 

' Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose of 
opening a combined Teacher's Training and High 
School m Durban, an institution which will 
meet an urgent need and conslderaldy case the 
problmn of Indian education in tlie province. 
The institution will, when it is ercr-ted and 
equipped, be imntled ov(‘r to the Government 
of Natal for management. The land for it has 
been provided by tlio Borough (kiuiicll. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — Ttie grievances of 
Indians domiciled in tliis Colony are fully set 
forth in the imblished despatch of tlic Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 2l8t, 11)20. The 
controversy centred round the following points: — 

{a) FRisruiSK. — Indians have not tlie elec-- 
tive 1 ranch ise. The Government of India 
propo^ied that theio should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able projjcrty basis plm an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(6) SKORKOiTiON. — Profassor Simfison who 
was sent to tot Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recominendod >. 1 * 5 : legation on 
sanitarv grounds. The Oovernment of India 
objectei!, firstly, that if was impracticable , 
secondlv, that it, was corn mcrclaily inconvenient; 
and thirdly, that Indians an* In priH tli'c unfairly 
treafe*! in the nllocatlon of sites. 

(c) Tnp Ilirtur-VNPS. — Lord Elgin derided 
in 190S that as a mutter ot adtninistrativp con- 
v'cnjcncc grants of l.aiHl In the upland area 
slioiild not b(‘ made to Indians. 'Ibe vibolo area 
has now been given out, and the Govornment 
of India claim that there is no land lett to whii h 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit tlie transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Kurojx'aiih, 

id) lUMtORATlov — Suggestions have been put 
forward tor restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenva. The Government rd Tndia claim 
that there is no case tor restre-ting Indinn 
immigration and that such restrictions would 
be In principle indetcnsiblc. 

Tub Skttlbmknt. — 'J' he decisions of the 
British Govornment were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1023. 
It was iu'ld that the guiding principle should 
1)3 that ” the interests of the African native 
must 1)0 paramount,” and in light of this it 
was decided • — - 

PO Kranohise.— -A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary reprc.«cnting the AfriiMins, and 
a nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
(.k>uncil. 

[b) SEiSRRaATioN,—" The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and /elatics is abuu- 
011 eti. 

<c) TUB Hiohlands.— I lie existing practice 
is maintained both as regards initial grants of 
land and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 
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(rf) IMMIGEATION. — Baclfll discrimination in 
immiKTation rcpnlatioDB is rejected. But In 
the economic interests of the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
Impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
T^canda have been instructed to anbmlt Joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
18th, 1023, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His aiajestys Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them **and reserved liberty 
to reoi^en the cose on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated thoir Intention of niaklne 
rep; csentttt ions regarding Uie action to be taken 
to implement those decisions, particularly in the 
matf/‘r of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by tl)e local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult snfferage on 
comn)iinal lines was conferred u})on Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postponement 
of the bill giving ctToct to the decision of His 
Mrti(‘8ty’8 Government until such time as the 
Gommiliee proposed by Iheir representatives at 
the Impel lal conferenw in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
Instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern* 
iTU'iit of Kenya was also asked i)y His Majesty *» 
Government * for an explanatory statement 
regarding tiie inetlnxl jiroftosfxl for the adininis* 
t rat ion of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India reecivtMl an assurana* from the 
(’olonial SecTefary tliat ample opportunitUa 
would he aftorded fur the expiesslon ot their 
views; and that earnest atUoition would be 
given to any rey>rc8entation whieh theii C'oni- 
mitte (5 desired to make. As has already been 
stak'd such a Fommitlee was appointed iti 
Marcli 1924. Tlie following statement made by 
the Secretary of State toi the Oolonles in the 
iiousc of ('oinmons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result ol tlio reiiresentation made by tlie 
(Colonies Committee 

“(J) iMSiiQKATiON.— My position is that if 
danger ever aristas of such an influx of limni- 
gratits, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be yjrejudiclal to the 
economic interest ol the natives, 1 hold myselt 
entirely tree to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conlhcting statistics wldcli have 
been laid before me have not unaided me to 
reach a definite conelusion as regards the e-\tent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
wiJl 1)6 taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate inforumtiou with rega'd to 
ixjrsons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Urdinunce will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise.— I h.ave given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but 1 am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at tiiat in the 
HTiecial circumstances of Kenya, with four 
(Uveise communities, each of wWch will ulti- 


mately require electoral representatioD, tint 
communal system is the best way to 
the fair representation of each and all of thoM 
communities. 

(3) BiGHiiANPS.— J consider that the Seers* 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or imnlied, 
which had been given in the past» and i can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural laud in ihe Hi ghian dg being reoonM* 
dcred. 

(4) Lowlands.— I t was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for a^cultural instni- 
grants from India. The Committee made It 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to title 
suggestion that before applications for land in 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer expertenoed in 

' Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any conslderatiofi 
of the matter in in suspense peodmg receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in questhm.** 

Witli regard to the announcement in 
fonnection with “Lowlands** the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
considered i)y the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable} to proceed any further 
with the idea. 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate tlie bitterness which existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five members for 
nomination by the Governor to the Le^laUve 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty's Government 
aniiouncud the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
South borough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding tlie administration and 
economic development of British East African 
depeiideiieius. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, tlie Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 
; heard before the Committee came to any 
eonchislons. Tliis request was granted, but 
I fiirtlier action in the matter was suspended, 
I ]>en(iing tlie publication of the report of l^e 
I Commission presided over by Major Ormsl^ 
Gore, vi'liieh visited East Africa to enquire into 
I’t'rtain asjieeis of tlie questions referred. to the 
Southborough Committee. The, report of the 
j Grmsby Gori' Commi.Hsion was published in tile 
, lUilted Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 
{ 9th, Major Ormshy Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
(;ompletenebs of the report presented by the 
Commission which, under his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment iuul decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittii^s. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of Indbi, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the not 
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cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from iKuropeaiis a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indknh a 
poll-tax. The Indian community rosent('rt this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Oovemment decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, nz. an adult 
poll tax. For Europeans this has been fixed at 
SO shillings and for Indians at 20 shilHugs An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Lcgi»Iati\e Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another 'White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty's (lovcrninent had authorised tlie 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more cffoctiv*' co-opera- 
tlon between the (rovernmenta of Eastern and 
Centra] African Dependencies hihI make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront 
The announcement excited serious appn*- 
hensions iu India with regard to tln‘ tuturc 
position of Indiana in those Colonies. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Jixeelleiiev 
the V^icoroy on the 17th September 1927, and 
represented the fiosltion of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may la* given 
for a small deputation appointed by the (Joverii- 
ment of India to go o\ er to East. Africa in order - 

(a) to make a general .sur\ey of these 
territories In relation to indlau interests 
therein., and 

(b) to help the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence tor the 
Commission. 

The Government of India readily ueeepted 
this suggestion and with the approval ot His 
Majesty's Government, sent Kunw.ir Maliaraj 
Singh, C.i.E. and Mr. li. 11. Ewhaiik, Cl.E., 
X.C.S., to East Africa. These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Taiigjuiyika and 
their services are understood to have been grc.itly 
appreciated by the resident Indian eommiiuities. 
Hiepersonne lo! the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of Btat»‘ for the Colonie.s on 
November 14th, 1927, and was as follows.- 
The Eight Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton- Young, 
P.C„ G.B.E,, B.S.O., D.S.(J., M.P. {Vhairmau), 
Sir Keginald Mant, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., and Mr. (5. 11. 
Oldham, Member Sy with Mr. H. F. Downie. 
(Seerriaru), The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled na the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Khotlcsia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing Hkj views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visit (‘d 
Saltebury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Ehodesla. The report 
of the Commission was published last winter 
During the year 1927, another matter which 
•engaged Government and the public In India 
was the report of the local Government 
Ciimmission which was appointed by the 
dovernor of Kenya in July 1926, to make 


re^jommendations as to tiie establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain are.fs 
In the Colony — The report of the Coiimiissiou 
was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The n'eommcndatioii's madt' 
were numerous and so far as Indiana were 
concerned they inv olv<5d a dccrcabc in the pro- 
portion ol Indian n‘i>resentation on the local 
liodies at Nairolu ami Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
(k)lony and resulted in the abstention from tlu' 
Legislative Council ot tour out of tlvi* Indian 
repre.sentativeb. TJie Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Hecretary ot Mtute tor India on the subji-et. 

(«’!). Fiji and British Guiana. - Kmlgratiou 
to Fiji was btopjied in 1917, under Kule 
16 (B) ol the Defeuee of India (eonsoUda- 
ted) Kules in pursuanee of th(' general policy of 
sioppiiui reeniitment under the indentured 
system of eiingrution With a viea to s(‘eiiro if 
p'os'.ible, a ri'iiewnl of (‘migration to th(' Colony, 
an iiii-otheKil mission conipos<‘d ol the Bishop ot 
Polynesia and Mr Itankine, ll»*eelv4T-G(‘m'ral to 
the Fill (lovernnu'iit, arrived In India m Decem- 
ber J9J9, and submitted a seht'me ot (‘oloiusa- 
tion, which w.is n^i'rred to a eornmUtee oi the 
Ini])erial liCgisltitive tkmueil on 4th Fei>riiiiry, 
1920 To secure a lavoiirable, reception tor the 
mission till' Fiji Govcriiiiu nt eaneelled all out- 
standing inderitur(‘s ot Fiast Jiiduin !.ii)0ur(‘rs 
from 2nd .lauuai.v, li>20, and al.so aunoiineed 
thill intention to t.ik* early tm asuie-- lo pictvide 
tor the r» pr4*sentalion ot the Indian eonimuuitv 
on the Legislativi ('(Hiiicil on an «‘hctive basis 
by two nn‘inbers. In a(u>rdiin*‘e w'lth llu‘ 
reeomim'ndations in.ule by tin Gommiltec* tin* 
(h>vermn*‘iit of India infoinieil the mission in 
March 1920. th.il they would be willing to send 
a Commit let' lo liji provitled that th(‘ Govern- 
ment ot Fiji and tiie S<sTetary ol htate tor the 
Colonies would guar.mteo that “ttie povinon of 
th«‘ 4*mi’granl8 ill tin ir new liome will in all 
re.speets la* I'qu.il to that ol any otht-r iltss ot 
Ills Majesty's hul>j('(‘ts resident in Fiji ” In July 
1920, the Govi niinent ot Fiji inioriiH‘(i tlio 
Secretary ot Sktle tor the I'olouies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, sulijiTt to his 
approval Arrangenii‘iits with regaid to the 
eonteniplated di'putation, iiovviver, were post- 
poned until .lauuary 1921, owing to the 
announcement ot Jaird Milner’s policy m legard 
to Indians in Kenya, and tiie dcMraiulit v ot 
consulting the new Legislatun* in India ^Iter 
consultation with the Fiji Govorriimuit as to the 
terms ol reterenee and ))(*rs(mnel ol tiie deputa- 
tion, an nmiouiieement was inadi* on the 27th 
June, 1921 Jhit owing to the inahihty of the 
two Indian nieinbers Messrs Srinivasa Sastri 
and Uirdaynath Kun/aru, who had heeu nomi- 
nated to join the Coiumitteo which as timiUy 
cojistituted consisted of Mesvsrs Venkatapatl 
Haju, G L. Corbett, Govind Salmi Shurma, and 
l.i(‘Utenant S Hirtsarii-ud-din Khan, did not 
reach Fiji until the end of January 1922. 

The labour troubles hi Fiji in the years 1 920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures ot 
Indian labourers, as trorn Jamuiry 1920, while 
arrangements were raatie for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to n'tiuni to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
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juiiuhors l(’tt Fiji. Many arrivotl in Imlia com- 
j>arativi*ly deatitiitr ; while others, who were 
colonial b(>rii (»r whoH(' lonn? rehidenee in the 
colonies had n'ndered ih<‘rn imlit for tlie old 
hoeial eonditiorih. foxiiul themselves utterly out 
of place- indet'd foreigntTS- in their own eoun- j 
try. Jletiiriied eniigrants from other colonies 
also, beiiiR in diUiculties owing to the unfavour- | 
aide eeoiioinie situation in India, strongiy desired t 
to return to the territories irom wideh tln‘y had I 
eome. During tlie early part of litill, from ail ^ 
part'' of India tliere was a steady’ drift of destitute 
and (listresM'd labourers in tlie direction of j 
Caleutlu wher<‘ they lioped to (Ind sfiip.s to talce I 
them back to the colonies in which they wvkj 
eertam ot woik and livtdihood At the earnest 
re)H(‘Hentation of fiie Fiji Dovernnunit, and alter 
lull eonhultalloii with representative imblie men, 
arrange inents wen' inu<h‘ to relax the emigration 
restriction in iavom ot those Imlians who were ' 
born and had property in any colon v, as w'ell as ‘ 
of suf‘h near relations as they desinai to take 
with th( m Adriiirabb' work was don<‘ among 
these dlstiessc'd per‘'OIl^ by the Emigrants 
Iriendl^ S(Tviec ( ornnuttec' whnh bad been 
lornied primaiily to deal wifh the applKatloiis 
ot repatiiated Imlians desirous of retui’uing to 1 
Fiji. Tlu DoveiuiiH'iit ol India gave d^eretion 
to tlrii Commit te(' to penult }»ers(ms who could 
pi(»\e that tliev liad beim in l’J}i to return thc're 
li tlu y so desir« <1. Tb<‘ hual labour eonditious 
btimulatid tlie Ktuiii ot tiiese uiitoHunate 
peojile bv’ giving tlum assist<d passages The 
l-egislath* As^eiuldv bad made a grant ol 1*1,000 
tor tin mninteminee ot tluse labourers, until 
simh lime as tbov were able to find vrork and 
settle down in India The deputation irom 
India hit f’i)i on tire tlrd \pril , 
and ''iibmittid its repoit to tin (loveniment ol 
India. It has nol been imblisbeU, 

British Guiana^ The Indian jiopulatioii 
in this colony belong almost entiielv to the 
labouring tlasst'S and their ciievanees are mainly 
eeonomie Towards tlu* end of 1910, a deputa- 
tion I’onsisting ol tlu Hori’ble Dr. .1. J Auiian, 
Attornevthnejal, and Mr. .1. A. Luckboo, 
a promini'iit Indian r\bo v\as a member ot the 
combimd fourt, visitid India to put forward u 
schenu lor the eolonisatton ot Briti'-h (nuinna b\ 
tiuaiis ol emigratimi fiom India. This was 
examined by a Committee ol Die Indian ia*gis- 
latuic, w’hh’li advised that a deputation be sent 
Irom India to inrestigate conditlon.s on the spot 
Owing to e<Ttaiii uniorese*'n eircimistan<-es it 
was not found pu^^ible to proceed \\itli the pro- 
posal until 192*.', when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Kiatinge and Tivarv visitid 
Britisli Ouiana. ISIr K(*atlng<‘ was a iormer 
member ol the Indian t'lvil S<‘rvieo who had 
retired trom the post of Director ot Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwaii Bahadur P. Tvesava Pillui, 
waaaneleeted inembei ot Die .Madras l^egislative 
( '/umeil ot whi<‘h lu' w'as also Viee-Pr<‘side«t , and 
Air. 'Hvary was a rnember of Die .S<*rvunt.s ol 
India Koeiidy who had done considerable amount 
of Social Midtaiv Work among the Ifepressed 
Classes in the Fnited ITovinees. The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the ^ 
2lKt ot January, 1924. Tow'ards tlie end ot the i 
month a deputation from the (Vrlony of British ' 
tluiana, consisting of Sir Josi'ph >Tm«u, Kt., 1 
and the Hon. Mjt. J. (\ huckhoo, K.O., arrived 1 
in India for fuilhcr discussions. TJic Standing < 


Kmigratioii (Vnnmitti'e of the fmliati Legislature 
eventually reported that wliile they would bo 
inclined to view witii favour the colonization 
seh<‘iue put lorward by th<' deputation, they 
would, belore making any definite recommenda- 
tion, like the (loveniimmt of India tp depute an 
ofiicer to llritish Duiana to report on certain 
matter Knnwar Maliaraj Singh, M.A., (M.E., 
Bar-at-Liiw, was deputed lor this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Polony in September 
1923. His report was reeidved on February 
iKt, 192fi, and published. He made 
certain uitleisins and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled, 
'rin* colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
ofieratinn as tin* Colonial Doveniment are not 
in a position at present to afford the cost which 
it involves. 

In March 192?<, tollowing special inquiries 
by tin- Colonial Dfhee, reports app«*ared 
in tin* press that a bill had been introduced in 
the Hoii'-e of ('oiumon‘'emi)ow'ering His Majesty’s 
Dovernment to alter the constitution of British 
Guiana ]>y Order in Coum il. 1’he Ooveniment 
ot Imlia consulted in Die matter the Standing 
Kmigration Cojiirnittf eof the indian Legfelature 
and are now watching events. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire — In 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position of 
Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, and 
tl.e matters have gone smoothly. The Govern- 
ment of India have now appointed their own 
Agents in Ceylon and Malaya, The question 
ot the fixation of a standard minimum wage for 
Indian state labonicrs in Ceylon and Malaya 
has Is-en th(' subject ot negotiations between 
the (lovt. of India and the Colonial (lovernmcnts 
ever since tlie emigration of indian labour to 
the Colonies for tlie purpose of unskilled work 
was deeland lawful in 192:5 under the provl- 
.sums ot the Tudian Kmigratioii Act, 1922. So 
tar as Ceylon it> eoneerued a .settlement satisfac- 
tory to the (lovt. of India and that of Ceylon 
lias been arrived at, t.e., the standard wage and 
other outstanding qu<*stions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labomers and the draft legislation 
to givv elti-et to it wa-* passed by the Ceylon 
Legi'>Iati\(* Couueil in Deocinberl927 as '’Indian 
Labour Drdlaanee No 27 of 1927.” The 
stamlard Hiitt's ot Wages agreed upon have l>een 
introdm-ed with (dfeet trom the Ist January 
J929 In reganl t4> Malaya, .Standard Wage 
Kates wlmh an- eoiisi<l<'re’d .‘-uitable by both 
tnr Indian and Main) an (ioveniments have been 
introtliK'ed in eertam art'as and the question of 
Du'ir extoiiMon to the rest ot Malaya i& engaging 
at tent ton. 

In April 1924, the Government of Maufitius 
requested that emigration to Die Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
dedded that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
otFicer for tiie purpose and to give him all 
facilities ; and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Kaharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report was publish- 
ed by the Government Of India in August 1923. 
The various recommendations made in the 
report have been commended to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Government* 
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3n Pobruary. 1926, tho ( rovernmcnt of Indl » 
received a reply trom tiie C’olonial Government 
etatlnjE that they accepted the main ooncluaion 
formulated by Kiuiwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius fsiz., 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Ma 10*111 us either in th(> immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh's 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Ishind, the Colonial Govt, expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The j)reHent position of Indians in the 
Domijiioiis is tliat under the Canadian Dorainion 
Kleetiou Art, Indians domleited m Canada enjoy 
tile federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces. In Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all othei Jtritish 
subjects. In Australia, a Hill was introduei‘d 
in the Commonwealth Senate on the 12th June 
192.'), amending sub-section (o) ot section 29 of 
the Commonwealth Kl<*ctoral Act, 1 918-24, ]>> 
adding after the void ‘‘Asia” the words. 
”cxeei)t llritlsh India.” Tiiis measure gives 
the ( Vim nion wealth franchise to subjects of 
British India at present domlcih d in Australia 
and is the fruition of the hopes held out by tin* 
Commonwealth Government to ISIr Sastri fui 
th(‘ of(’asion of his visit to Australia in 1922. 
The Hill was jiassed bv tht' Senate and under it 
the IndiaiiH will en)oy both the State and 
Couuuoiiwealth IrauchiiO throughout, Austialia ' 


except In Queensland and in Westi'ni Australia 
where Indians do not cuijoy the suffrage in 
respect of election for the Lower House. By 
Acts whiih have ri'cently been jiassed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, British Indians in 
Australia have ]>eeu admitti‘d to the benefits of 
liivalul and Old Age Pensions and Maternity 
allowances from whli'h they were litherto 
excluded as Asiatics. Old Age Pension is pay- 
able to men above 65 years of age , or above 60 
y(‘ars, provided su(*h ja'rsons an* of good 
eharaet('i and have resided eontinously for at 
least 20 years. An Invalid Pension is obtainable 
by perndiiH, wlio, being above 10 years of age 
aiul not in receipt of an Old Age Pension, have 
whiKf In Ansfralia, become permaneidly iii- 
eapaeitated for work b> r(*as()n of an accident or 
by leason of being an invalid or blind, provided 
tbev have r(‘sidt*d eoiitniously in Australia for 
at h'ust five yj'ars. 

Maternity allovanee to the amount of £ 5 is 
gbeii to a woman ot evi'ry ehihl to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
l>orn alive and the woman is an inhabitant of 
tile (‘ommoii wealth or inteiuls to settle there. 
This Legislation reiiiovi's the last grievan(‘e of 
the Judian eommnnits in Australia whieii was 
remediable by the Federal (lOveninK'iit. Jn 
We-teru Vnstralia and Queensland tlu'y are still 
subject to certain disabilities ol wbieh eveliision 
from the Slate lianelnse. is perhaps, the most 
iinjHutant. 
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jNcarly scicnty ^ cars have gone by since the 
3’arseo eoummnity, in the jiersoiis of the late 
Hattabhai Naoroji land other members of the 
firm ol Caroa & Co., led tlie way in the sojourn 
of Indians In England for business purjioses. 
Thiblead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan busiocrts 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professloiiB unrepresented, for there arc in 
London aud elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The numher of the latter, csp< daily Parsecs, 
is coasidcrablc. Tlirec Indians (all belonging 
to the ParsiH* community) have sat in I he lionno 
of Commons. An Indian (Mr. Ameer AH) vhk 
a])polnted to the Judicial Commit lee of the 
Privy Coum il. In 3910 and another (Die first 
Lord Sinba) In 3926. Thr(‘e Indians an* on tin* 
SexTetaiy of State’s Council. Jn 1939 Lord 
Sinha vais the first Indian to In* ruist*(i to the 
poiTage and to bo appoint (*d a iin'inber of the 
HOmo (lovermnent Jfn the sprmg of 1923 Mi. j 
(now Sir) Dartlba Dalai was appointed High 
(’oininls.d<)ner for Jndla Ix'ing the first Jiidiun to 
hold the office. He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
previously a member of the Government itf j 
India. The early years of the present j 
century saw the gathering ot a new Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 
of retired officials and business men, or peojile 
of independent means who from preference 
or in order to have theit children educated 


, in England, leav'c the land of their birth 
and seldom if ever visit it again. Further, 
the stream of Indian summer visitors Includes 
' wealthy people wh<» come regularly. There 
is an Indian Social Club, founded in 1912, 
with Sir M. M. Bhownaggree as president, 
j which arranges for dinners and other 
' functions to celebrate Indian festivals or 
11 ) honour Indian visitors of special distinction. 
; Sectionally, however, the only Indian coni- 
Uiimity t-o be fully organised is that of the 
Parsis. ITicy have an incorporated and well- 
eudowed J'arsi Assoeiation of Enrop<' The 
' Aryn Bhaian, a home for orthodox IJindm* visit- 
ing London was oy»('ii(*d at 30, Hclsizc Park, 
H.iini)stead, in the Hummer ol 1928 Mcan- 
I w'hilc Indian business interi*sts liad b(*<*n 
organised by tin* formation of the Indian Cliam- 
ber ot CiunnuTcc in bondon, wuth Offices at 53, 

, New Broad Street, E(‘ 2. The Blit isli Indian 

VnioTi, 10 Grosvenor (hirdons, S. W. J.nnder the 
I preskiency of H. H, H. the Duke of Connaught 
and with Lord JL'adlng as Chairnuin, is a valu- 
able ageui'y lor promoting friendship and under- 
standing between the pi'oplc of (rreat Hrivaiu 
and India. 

The Indian Pavilion at the llrlthsh Empire 
Exhibition In 1924 and 1925 with its gleaming 
towers and minarets and its cool, fountain -filled 
forecourt was one of the most conspicuous and 
admired arcliitci’turHl features of ’Wombely. 
I The continuouB education of visitors in regard 
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to tho products and artwares of India was of 
great value and did mneli to spread a vogue 
for Indian artlstio workmanship* This &ucc('8g 
was one of many considerations leading to the 
decision to build a permanent India House to be 
the office of the High (bnunissloner and where a 
sh<)w of products and artware will replace tlie 
smalJ* though choice exiiibitiou of Indian wares 
at tho present office of Grosvcnor-dafdcns. 
S.W.l. The building is being erected in 
Aldwych, near Bush House, to the design ot 


followed Hr. Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oyford, the Oriental Delegacy, tem 
at Cambridge, the Iritcr.-CoJleglate Committee 
have been Instituted to deal with Oriental 
students generally; whilst Local Advisers for 
Indian students have bem appointed at 
Manchester* Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 


Bir ll<Tbert Baker, a.R.a., and will ooNer a site* vious year of a High Commlssloncrship for 
ot 12,400 square feet. It will house all depart- j India in the United Kingdom. The “agency 
monls ot the High Coiumlsbioner’a Office, except work ** Sir William Meyer, took ever from the 
tho Store Department, whicli is opp. the ' Secretary of State included that connected 
Thaim s at Beh cderi' Bead, Lambeth, 1 with Indian students. Sir T, W, Arnold ac- 

c.epted an appointment long pressed upon him 
me ^laaenis. Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 

Under normal conditions it is the student 1 Htudies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
community which constitutes the greatl> Mr. N. C. Son and Dr. Thomas Quayle at 
preponderating clement and creates an Indian Joint Secretaries for tho F.ducati )n Department, 
problem. Its numbers multiplied ten or tw< he- 1 Tho administrative work hitherto divided 
fold in the quarh^r of a cimtury before the war , between the India Office and 21, Crdmwelh 
After a very considerable temporary check 1 road was consolidated at tlie offices ot the 
caused by tho Great War the number rapldl.^ i High Comndssioncr, tbcr(‘by obviating a good 
expanded from 1910 in spite of pressure on dc.il of dupU< atiou of lllcs and i»apcrs. 
college accommodation. In addition to the 1 , ^ , 

ordinary graduate or undergraduate student. 1 The wliole situation was invent igated by a 
there are some youths of good family, iucJu- committee of Inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
ding heirs of Indian States, admitted into our ■ tlie chairmansldp of Lord Lytton. Arninge- 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow’, ments bad been made for the Committee to 
There are over 300 Indians at the Inns of Court- , continue their inve'-ilgations in India in the 
Since the war there has been a welcome In- U'old weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
crease in the number of technical and indastria) tn consequence of the retnsal of the LegisJatixe 
students. Altogether including technical and Assembly to \ote the necestary grant. 1 his 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young j largely account'* for tlie somewhat tentative 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) m ‘ form of tho recommendations of the unanl- 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridge, Oxioid, mous report published in October 10^2. Ihe 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, L^ds , opinion was expressed that the only pepiancnt 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres , solution of the problem is to be luund in the 
London absorbs about half the total. dc\eIopmcnt of education in India. Atten- 

tion wnsln\ited to the diminution of the nuin- 
The Advisers. 1 ufr ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 

Ti, I 11 1 XU i x,i XI ! would result from giving eflect to reeommen- 

It Is well known that until a fow stations made lor such dc\clopment by pre- 

1 “S"! viouH rominis.lo™. and by the eatabtlshiuent 

eupmrtod unofficial effort and the oliai ce 0I1-, ludlan JJar. The Coininiltee Icld thatU 
TOiujnu under the influence of EnRllsb friend, “/ “jj ,,5 possible to secure admiskion both to 
ri their famtllro wcie praetlTOlly left to tbeli I universities and. subject to certain 

Own devices. But In April 1909 Lord Motley , foservatlons. to the works of manufacturing 
created for their benefit a Bureau of Informa- 1,1 Great Britain for all Indian students 

tlon and appoint Dr. (now Sir) T. W. Arnold “potent to i.roflt bylbe facilities afforded, 
to the charge oyt under the title of Educational nrovlded that s'ome machinery existed to ensure 


Adviser. The Bureau was located at 21, Croni- 
well-road, together witli the National Indiaii 
Association and the ^Northbrook Society, which 
Were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among tho young men, (For 
Burmese students distinct club accommodatioii 
Is provided, partJy by subventions frtm Indiai 
revenues, in the commodious xAlbion House, 
St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W. d.) In 
India provincial advisory committeer exist tc 
help and advise intending students, but in some 
instances have been replaced by University Com- 
mittees. The work of the Bureau rapidly 
expanded, and in consequence Lord Crewe in 
1912 re-organised the arrangements under the 
general charge of a Secretary for Indian 
students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who 
resigned at the close of 1916. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr, Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Adviser for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr, N. 0. Sen 


provided that some machinery t ,x , x 

their dlstriimtion to the places best suited to 
their requirements. 8iib«< quently a committee 
presided ov^rby Sir Edward Chiimier recom- 
mended tho creation of Indian Bars, which 
should ha\c tho effect of much reduolM the 
number of Indians going to the Inns J^ourt. 
An /'ci for me purio«e was passed by the 
Indian Lcgisluture in 192t\ 

The students have hosts of non-offlolaj 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives ot all organisations interested the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
Id Great Britain to dUcosa the teet |»e«n» 
oo-ordlnatlng theb efforts. Aceordinuly the Hlf* 
Commlaaioner held aconterento in JulyXflM, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students mure particularly 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London. 
The subject had been previously disc ssed at a 
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meeting of the East India Aesooiation (April 27, 
1925) when a paper was read by Mr. E. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-oihcial effort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, CromweU>Koad should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A. B. 
Banerjee (Warden of 21, CJromwclMload) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
eetimated at £15, 090. Generous gifts were 
made by some Buling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
ClUD has an excellent record In matches at , 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban ' 
clubs. 


I A notable development of 1920 was the 
' opening of the ** Bed Triangle ** Shakespeare 
I Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
I union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
I students up to the number of 500. The hostel 
' was removed to permanent promises 106-112, 
Gower-street, close to University College in the 
autumn of 1923. H Is Indian both in concep- 
tion and control, the warden Mr. P. B. Bunga- 
nadhau, and committee being responsible not to 
the National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council In Calcutta. 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual as well as a social purpose, it 
is not a prosc'Iytising agency. There is a steady 
I average of some 550 members and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary Services of men and women of great dis- 
tinction in many flolds for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. Tlic cost of 
building and furnishing has been met and the 
question of extending the hostel accommodation 
is under consideration. 


Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AOBIOtriiTTJ&AL AND HOBTIOOLTUKAL SOCIETY 
Of lEDiA (Calcutta). — ^Founded 1820. 
A Class Annual subscription Rs. 82. En- 
trance fee Bs. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Bs. 12. Secretary : S. Percy- lisncaster, 

H.B.A.s. 1, Alipore Boad, Alipore. 

Aobi-Hobtioultpbal Society of Bubma.— 
Svperintendentt C. A. Giffening, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Kangoon. 

Agbi-BobticuiiTcbal Society of Madbab.— 
BstBblished 1835. Quarterly subscription 
tor members In Class A Ks. 7, in Claes 1) 
Rs. 3. Pfe»idewt : H. E. The lit. Hou. Viv 
count Goschen : Chairman : The Hon. Justice 
Sir William PhlUliis, Kt.. i.c.H. Bon. Serre. 
tary : Mr. H. A. B. Vernon, i.c.s. JJon. Trea~ 
mrev : Bewan Bahadur G. Naraliiaswamy 
Ghetty Garu, Teynampett, S.W., Madras. 
Nursery Superintendent : Mr. N. Kamalingam 
Nalker. Foreman ^ Ornamental Garden ; Mr. N. 
Kunisawmy Nalker. 

AKOho-iNPiAN League.— To protect the 
interests of Angb*lndiaos. President : Br. H. 
W. B. Moreno, TH.D. Honorary Secretary : 
Br. I. H. James. Bon. Treasurer: Mr. 8. V. 
Cowen. Offm : i 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 


Anthbopoiooical Society of Bombay.— 
Fouuded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world ; to bold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers ; 
and Co publish a Journal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
scription Ks. 10. Pre-hideni : Shams-ul-TIlraa 
Br. Jivanji JaniHbedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., O.r.K., 
172, Hornby Koad, lioraiiay. Bon. Secretary : 
Priueipal J. McKenzie, m.a. 

ben ABES mathematical SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematica 
Society*' in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee lis. 10. Annual sub- 
scription Bs. 12 (resident members) and Bs. 5 
(non-restdent members). Patron : Sir William 
Marris, k.o.s.1., k.o.i.e. L%fe President’ Br. 
Ganesh Prasad, M. A. (Cantab), D.Bo. Secretary ; 
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Prof. Chandl Prasad, m.a„ b.Sc. Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashapati Prasad, M.A., s.sc. 

BHANDABKAB ORIlltNTAl KBSSAKOH iNSTrCITTie, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the dth of July 1017, the 80tb birthday of late 
Sir B. Q. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. £. 
Lord WlllingdoUf who became its first Presl* 
dent. Its oQccts are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and origin^ works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr. Sir 11. G Bhandarkar which he 
had bequeathed already to the Institute was 
handed over after his demise by his executors 
to the Institute and is now located in the 
Central Ball of the Institute. Since tlic Ist 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have tiansferred to the custody ol the Instil nto 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 inaim- 
s(Tli>ts at the Deccan (bll(‘gc together with a 
maintenance grant of Bs. 3,000 a year. Govern- 
ment have likewise entriisled to the Ins- 
titute a grant of Jis. 12,000 a year tor the 
nublhation ol tlic (lovornmpnt Oriental Series. 
The Institute has undertaken to edit the 
Mahabharata critically at the request of the 
(‘hint of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Bs. 5,000 annually for that purpose. Grants 
are being received from the t’ni\(isity oi 
Bombay, and tin* Go\ernnu'nts of Bombay, 
Burma, Baroda and Aladras. The Institute 
has a h’nnial railed ‘'Aiinal.s ot the Blunular- 
kar 1nHtltut<‘’' iniblished lour times a j<*ar. It 
also held uiul(‘r its auspices iht Plrst Oriental ^ 
Conference on tlu‘ .5th, 0th and 7tii «>l No\ em- 
ber 1910 under the i)atroiiag(‘ ol TI. K. Sir 
George IJoyd and the presideiu v of Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar. Owing to lilieral d( mat iouh from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, the Ins- 
titute is housed in a tine building near the 
hills behind the Home of the 8e^^ants ot 
India Sock'ty. Minimum membership dues 
Ba. 10 a year or fts. 100 compounded for lilt*. 
Members can, Hnl)joct t(* fcrfain conditions, 
borrow books from the library and get the 
.fournal free and otli(‘r ijubln-ations at touees- 
sion rates SerreUnifi Dr. S. K. Bdvulkar, M,A., 
Ph.i). (Harvard). 

BOBthAY ART SOCIETY.— Founded 1888; to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictun^s and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual exhibition usually 

held every January. Aniuiai suhscription 
r,8.l0 ; Life merahor 'ils. 100. Secretary : S. V. 
Bhandarkar, Bandra, Bombay. 

Bombay Branch or the Boyal Asiatic 

Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts. Sciences and Lite- 
rature. Annual subscription Bs. 60. Secretary : 
Dr. Edward Parker, Tow n Hall, Bombay. 

Bombay Natuiul History Society. (Begis- 

tered nnder Act XXI of I860.) — Fouiid<»d 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History 

in all its branclu^. The Society has a niem- 
l»erslilp of about 1,700 and a museum wdtb a 
representative collection of the difierent 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 


Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prtnde 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society’s collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal is published 
quarterly which contains articles On natural 
hi<»tory and sport as well as descriptions of new 
HiHudes and lo<*al lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may|bc borrowed under spt‘cial arrangement by 
Tncmbera residing in the motussU. The Society's 
TaxidennLit IB'parl merit undertakes the cur- 
ing and nirmiiting of trophies for members. 
Anmuil HulwfTiption Ks. 25. Entrance fee 
i Bs. 20. I^afrom : H. E. The Viceroy of India 
! H. K. H. the Prime of Wales, Vice^Patron : 
H. H. The Maharao of Cutch, O.C.SJ,, O.C.I.E., 
H. 11. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K C,B.l,, 
K.r.\.o., 11. H. the Maharaja of Tlewa, ic.c.s.i., 
H. IL The Maharani of Dhar, and Mr. F. V, 
Evans, Liver])f»ol, Sir David Ezra, Kt., A. S. 
■Veriiay, Esq., Loudon. Presvleut: H. E. The 
Bt. Horn. Sir Leslie Wilson, P.r., o.C.i.E , 
('.M.O., 1 ) s.o. Vu‘e- Presidents . The Hon. Mr, 
J.E. B. Hotson, c.H 1 ., I.C.S., and H. IJ. The 
Maharao ot (*utch, o.c.s.i., o c.i.s., Bev. E. 
ItlatbT, b..T., PH.i)., FL.s. Umiorartf Secretari/ ; 
Sir Beguuild SpeiM e, Kt l.z.s. Curator : S. H. 
Prater, o.M.z fe. (Urators : C. McCann, 

Salim A. All, M.B.o.r., V. S. La Personne. 
Head Chile : Mr. A. F. Fernandes. Ojlfices : 6, 
Apollo Strcid , Bombay. 

British and Forbion Biblb Sooixty.-- 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country. 
It has 6 Auxiliaries !n India and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Auxi* 
Uarv in 1845, the Piiniab Auxiliary in 1868 , 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 8,00,000 copies in 
1924. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, as 
under 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates. 

Portions of Scriptures in the important ver^ 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. 
•Bides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on In India, 
and Burma in a mneb tmalier way 
by the Bible Translation Society^ which is 
connected with the Baptist Bfissicaary 
Society — the National Bible Society ol Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 
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The foUowing table sbowe tbe gronth in tbe British & Foreign Bible 8oolety*i work dutiog 
the past tew years in India and Burma • 

TABIS OP CIBOOLATIOB OP TBB B.F.B.S. IH iNBU. 


AoxiliaricB. j 

1925. 

{ 1924. 

1923. 

1922. 

Calcutta 

122,781 

107,084 

148,026 j 

111,66? 

Bombay 

164,820 

1 161,263 ' 

133,608 ' 

1 

181,388 

Madras •• •• .. .« •• .. 

238.371 i 

215,247 1 

231,681 ' 

1 

249,676 

Bangalore 

30,315 

29,088 1 

45,099 j 

35,866 

Korth India 

1.33,238 

144,930 

191,692 

1 168,091 

Funjab 

, 81.593 

1 61,781 

6.'), 578 I 

[ 71,369 

Burma 

' 71,528 1 03,472 

1 

1 65,832 

i 68.306 

Total copies of Scriptures 

842,446 

, 782,805 

t 

‘ 881,616 

1 

886,978 


I I 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
other Auxiliaries and agencies during the year. 


BBiTisH Indian Peopiks* Association.— To 

protect the I*i< crests ( f BomiclIoJ Europeans, 
Anglo'Tndiaus and Indiana alike. Predtlent * 
Haja Kishee Case Law, C.I.R., Mi.o. Joint 
Uony, tSecretanj : Dr. H W. B. Moreno, 
Ph-D. OM<'e : 2, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

Bbitish MbdioaIi AssoaATioN (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and tbe Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. SeerHarien : Dr, B. B. 
Yodh, Sandhurst Building, Sandhurst Kuad, 
Bombay ; and Dr. F. D. Bana, 

Bombay Medical union.— Founded 1886 
to promote friendly Intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and status of the 
medical profession in Bombay. The entrance 
fee for Resident members Rs. 5, monthly sub- 
scription Rs. 2, Absent members Re. 1 , and 
non-resident members yearly subscriidion Rh. 
6. Hon. Prefidenl: Dr. V. Bhajekar Hon. 
Vke-Pregidents : Dr. 8. H. Banker and Dr. 
Deshmookh. Hon. Librarians: Dr. S. Poiiat 
and Dr. Lam, R.o. Hen, Treasurer: Dr. P, T. 
Patel, Hon, Secretaries: Dr. 8. P. Kapa- 
dia and J. E. Spencer, Top Floor, Alice Build- 
ing, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

Bombay Sanitary Association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters m general; {b) 
to diNuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of tbe prevention of 
tbe spread of disease amongst all cla8.)ea of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
piaotical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by bolding elaaaes and examinations; (e) 


to promote sanitary science by giving prises, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise ; (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures tor mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chnwls, provided the people in such loca- 
littis or chawN give facilities. The Sanitary 
Iii.Htitute Building in Pnnci'ss Str<*et, which 
has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 tlio foundation 
stone of which was laid by lAidy Willlngdon 
in March, 1914, and opt^ned in March, 1915, 
is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Jjecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc., and 
also provides accommodation for Ring George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis league Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Musi um and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, (' and 1) Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon.Secretasyy Dr. J. £. SandiUndp, 
vr.r.. M.A., M.D., Executive Health Officer, 
Bombay, 

Calcutta Chess Society.— T o encourage Chess 
and C liess contests, open to all. President 
The Hon’fde Air. Justice M. N. Miikerjt, M.A., 
B.L. Vice-President : Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, 
Hon. Secretar//: D. Dhara. lion. Treasurer: 
B. B. Ghosh, 93, Lower Clreiilar Hoad, 
Cah’uttA. 

Eukopean Association.— The European Asso- 
ciation was established In 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo- Indian 
Defence Association and was ro-establishe(' 
In 1912 under the title of the European De- 
fence AsHOciatlon, but the present title was 
adopted in 1913. The Association has for 
its maior object tbe organisation of European 
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tnfluenoo in the political Ule of India* The 
Head Offices (Central Administration) are at 
17, Stephen Court, Park Street, Calcutta. 
President, Mr. C. B. ChartreH. Vire-Preeidenttt : 
The Ilou. Sir Arthur Proom, Kt. and Mr. T. 
I>. Edelston ; Oefural Secretary, Colonel J. D. 
Crawford, d.s.o., M.r., m.l.a.; Asst General Sec^ 
retary. Miss L. J. Lloyd; Hon, General Trea- 
surer, Mr. C. S. Co<»per , Publieation, “ The 
Beview of India**, obtainable from any 
Branch or from the General Secretary. 
Branches of the European associa- 
tion.— 

Assam. — Chairman, ('ol W. 1). Smiles. 
Secretary, C. Buckingham .)oi)<*.<4, Bengal, > 
i^asteru. Chairman, H. It. Beamish, 
Secretary, L. K. JMixon. 

Bihar, ^iouTH. - ('hairmnn, J. B. Norman, 
Secretary, W. il. Meyrick 

Bengal, Western.-- l». M. Archibald, 
Secretary, W. V. Curtain. 

Bombay.- -Chairman, ,1. E. Needham. 
Secretary, A. Parry. 

Chittagong. — S. A Hollingsworth. Secre- 
tary, C, Brbiii Bovs 

I)AK.1EEL1NG. -Chairman, Major J. (’. 
Little . Secretary, ll. 8 Hutchinson. 

Dooars.- -Chairmtn, W. L, Trav(*rs 
(U.K., o.B.K,, M.L.c. , Secretary, A. Johu- 
Mon. 

Kankinaiirah. Chairman, A. K. Thoiaan; 
Secretary, W. (J. Kidd. I 

Madhas,-- G, W Cliainber*^, M.L.o. Secre- 
Uiry, J. K. Metherell. | 

Manbhum Chairman, T. C. Murray. * 

Secretary, B. Wilson Haigh, m. i. (’lieiii 

Moi LMhlN ~ Chairman, A. W. Dawn; j 
Secretary, L. K. EMTard. | 

Pu.vJAB. -Chairman, Omcu Jtobeits, Serre- \ 
tary, Major Jl. Corndoii, m\.o., ' 
M B.E. 1 

SlNO. — Chairman, C. S W. Stankj.! 

Secretary, (L .lacjib. i 

SvLHET -(^hairman, W, E AlackenzU*, 
Hill. CiecteUuy, W. I), I'lilbard. 

Cachar. — (hairmnn. T. A. Everurd. 
Secretary, T. A. Everard. 

L'nited Pkovjnoks. -Chairman, J. (J 
Byun, M.B.ls. Secretary, 11. li. Hawkins. 

Trioiunopoly. -(’//« K. H. Martin. 
Secretary, B. H, Martin. 

CALcrTTA.-- Chairman. W. H. Thompson 
M.L('. Secretary Miaa L. J. Lloyd. 

Indian Association for the Cultiyation of 
Science (Calcutta), — Honorary Sej^retary, I*rol. 
0. V, Uaman, m.a., D.ac., P.R.s., 210, Bow 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

Indian Chemical Socikty.— W as founded in 
3924 with Sir P. C. Ray as Presideni, and 
Professor J. N. Mukheriec, 92, Upper Circular 
Hoad, Calcutta, aa Seert^ry, JHumbay JUTem- 


bers of the CouneiLDt* A* U. Normaud (Wil- 
son College) and X>r. A. N. Meidrum (lotoyail 
Institute of Science). Bombay Branch of the 
Indian Chemical Society. President: Br.A.B^. 
Meidrum; Viee-PreswmUt : l)r, A. B. Nor- 
maud and Ecv. Fr. J. F. Cuius. Jc^int Seere- 
lanes : Dr. Mata Prasad and Mr. B. N. Bhag- 
vat. Treasurer : K. B. Dr. A. K. Turner. 
Members of the Executive Committee : Dr. S. A* 
Kamat, Dr. N. F. Vajifdar and Mr. Fi. J. M. 
Hudson. 

INDIAN Institute of Political and Social. 
SciENCE.—Foundcd on aoth March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
* social * In their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the Interest of the public ; and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects. Office: Seivants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Glrgaum, Bombay. 
President, K. Natarajan, Esq., B.A. Secretaries, 
Dr. B. 11. Ambcdkar, M.A., ph.d., i).80.(Bcon.), 
Ijondou. Bar-at-Law, and Mr. S. G. Warty, M.A. 

INDIAN Mathematical Society.— Founded In 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India. It conducts a bi-monthly 
journal in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals ii all 
languagrs and new books on the subfect. 
The library is located In the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post. The Journal 
of the Society is published in Madras* There 
are about 225 members from all parts of 
India. President, V. Bamasw'ami Aiyar, M.A., 
Deputy Collector, Chittoor. Secretaries, 
Prof. M. T. Naraniengar, Bangalore and Prin, 
N. M. Sliah, Poona. Librarian, Prof. V. B. 
Naik, Pooua. 

INDIAN Roads and Transport DKVELOPMENt 
A.shOClATioN, I*TD. — ^'fhc A‘*soelatlou was 
formed in lU20and registered in October 1927, 
and is eoiidu<*ted on sltuilar lines to the Euro- 
pean A''8oeiatiou with a I’oumil liaving Head- 
quarters in Bombay. The subscriptions for 
memberslili) ot the Assoi'iatlon are Rs. 10 
(l.ife Membership) and Be. 1 annual sub- 
scription. 

The aims and objects of the Associatton are 
to promote the eau^'C of Roatl Development 
tUrougiiout India by making reprefientatlons 
to the Government of India, Ooverament of 
Provinces, District Boards and other public 
iKidics concerned, n'garding Hie eonstniction, 
improvement and maintenance of Roads and 
Bridges and the improvement of methods 
of transport ; to make representations to all 
or any of the bodies rt^garding the adjustmeid- 
of taxation, (nistoins duties and excise affecting 
mokir vehicles and other modes of transport 
and employmont of same, in such manner as 
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to faoilitato tlip dc'vclopinoiit of lloaci 
!J’rauwiK)rt tliroushout India ; to educate the 
irablic by means of propajianda work and 
to create authoritative puhlhj opinion with 
regard to the needs of, and advantages to 
l>e derived from improved road <'ointnniii< 
cations. All persons, ttrms or compiinies 
interested in Koad and TraiisjMirt problems 
are cligibU' for election as members. 

Tlxe Council consist of the following Alemlicrs— “ 
JB. K, Ormcrotl, (rresident) ; Sir N. Wndia, 
K.B.K., (Vice-President) ; li Wilier, 

M L.C., 11. Kieardo ; S. Uuevn'k ; Sir Hugh 
Cocke, and it. U. ('o(jkc, repre- 

senting Madras Jiraneli, Secretary and , 
Treasurer - W. (hubb, j 

Bi'finchcs ar(‘ already in evl^t«*ncc in Hombay. 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi and Assam, aiid , 
others are being foriue<l in imjKXitant centres 

INPIAN SociBTT OP Orikntai. ART (Calcutta.) 
— Presidenty Sir Kajeudra Nath MtK)kerjee, 
K.O.I.E.; Vhee-Prendenty Mr. O. ('. Gangoly, 
Solicitor. Editor “ Rvpam*'; JouU Ifoti, iSecre- 
tar tea, C. W. E. Cotton, and G. N. Tagore; 
Aasiatard Secretary, 1*. Chatterjec, Hon. Trea- 
avrer, Uai Faiiindra Lai l)e, Bahadur, office — 
6A, Con>oration Street, Uindusthau Buildings, 
First-floor, Calcutta. 

Thk India S^^DAY school IIntox.— T he India 
Sunday Scliool Union is an interdenomina- 
tional organisation having for its object the 
strengtiiening ot ndigious and moral cslucatiou 
throughout tlie Indian liinpite. It cnibruccH 
a Score of Auxiliaries, which an' gemrall> 
associated with language an‘as. 'I’hcie ih a 
number of full-time workei's, EuropKin uinl 
Indian, but ninch hel{; is given in all p<irts ol 
the organlsatioii by lioiiorary heJpcr^ 

The T. S. iS, U. was founded in Allahafiad in 
J876. Its general e(»mnulteo is made up of 
rejircsenU fives from the National (liristun 
('ouncil of India, iroin the auxiliaries, and from 
other Hourees. Funds lor th(‘ earr.vmg (Ui 
ot the work an* partially louud la India, but 
the major part stiU provided by Tlie World’s 
Smiday Seliool Association. Tbc hcadt|uurtt*ib 
of tlie Union ih at Cooiioor in tiie JSTilgiri Hills 
where besides the otflee and well-stock* d 
book shop tht'rc is The fcit. Andr<*w Teacher 
Training Institution. In this Instil utIon’^ 
leaders in religious education from all part^ 
ol India are trained lor their duties. 

Besides the central training college the chiel 
activities of the Union are the providing ot 
literature loi the religious educational needs 
of India, good literature lor t.caehcrs and l(*r 
children, extension courses of U*etur»*fi deiiveied 
in English or vernacularj. in all parts oi the 
limplrc, the arranging of teachers' eoiiveiitions 
and conlorenees, tlie arrangement 01 examina- 
tions in Scripture for teaeliers and scholars 1 
ill the Sunday Schools. 

The following journals und quarterlies are pub- 
hshed by the J. S. S. U. 

The India Sunday School Journal, ' 

' The Senior Losaou, Quarterly, 

The Junior Lesson, Quarterly, i 

Seoior Scholars* Self-Teaching Quarterly. 1 


Approximately a million schOlai'S in Sunday 
Schools ami Day Schools arc touched by the 
aetivitk's oi the Union, and 60,000 to 70,000 
teachers. 

The offieeis of the 1. S. S. IT. arc — President-^ 
BislmpJ.W. Uobiuson, Dellil; Treaaurer^ 
W. H . Warren, Madras, General Seer tary — 
E. A. Aniictt, Uoonoor. 

Institution op Engineers (India).— The orga- 
nisation of the Institution commenced in 
1010 and it was Inaugurated by H. E. Lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921. Its object is to pro- 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
btisincHS of engineering in India on the same 
lines ts are adopted by the lustitutionB of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
Un'ted Kingdom. The standard of quaP.- 
ficatloii Is the same. Membership is divided 
into three classes, viz.. Members, Associate 
3Ieuii)<'rs .nid Associates, and there is an ad- 
ditiomd elass for students. Prexidenf, J. S. 
l*ilk<‘:»thlv, 0 I K., c.v.o D.so .sVere/urv, F. 
Powell Williams. (Offices- -s, Esplanade itow, 
East P. <). lio.\ 669, Calcutta. 

Madras Fine Arts Society. — Patron, H. E. 
the Pt. Hon. Vl«couiit Gosehen ; President, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice E, 11. Wallace ; 6'ct‘- 
rctarif, P. F Fyson, Chcpaiik, rresid(*iicy 
Collotu , Madrsis. 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary 
OP THE Royal Asiatic Society. — Secre- 
tary , Ik W. Butclii'lor Mossi*s. Binncy A Co., 
Mailras. 

NATIONAL Horse Brkkdino and Show Society 
OF India --Formed m IWiia. Objects: To 
lorm a national body of public opinion on 
horbt*- breeding matters ; to encourage and 
promote horse-breeding in India ; to protect 
and promote tlio interests ot horse- bn’oderj 
and to give them every encouragement; to 
mipiove and standaulise the various tylies of 
hurbes bred in India ; to prepare an Indian 
stud book; and to pi-omotc uniformity in all 
matters comieoted wJtii horse sliows in India. 
Palron‘in-('fnef:—l\ K. Tht* Vie(‘roy, President, 
(oloiiel E. Hcarle Cole, o.n., o.vt.a , Coleyaiia, 
Montgomery District, Punjab ; Secretary, 
Major-General Sir Bernard James, c.li., c.l.n., 
VI v.o. The Society issui'S tin* following 
piil»lieationft : An Illustrated Quarterly Journal 
m English and Urdu, Stallion Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Record oi 
Country Bred Racing, Ahmednagar Stud 
Book, Show Judging Pamjihlet. The Societv 
lioldfi The Imperial Delhi ilorbc Show Annually 
in February, Jieyiatered Office — Remount Camp, 
Kingaway, Delhi. 

National Indian Association.— Founded in 
1870. Its objects are : — (a) To extend In 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, (d) To co-operate 
wltn all eiforts made tor advau<*ing Education 
and Social reform in India. «j) To promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India. In all the proceedings 
of the AssoeJatfon tiio principle of non-lnter* 
terence in religion and avoidance ol jvoittical 
controversy as stnctiy maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Oalcatta, Eangpur and Lahore. 
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Bon. SmOofy* Ml^s Beck, 21, Cromwell-road, 
Londoa. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and members a year) i^hlch chronicles 

the doings of the Association In England and 
i» India, and talms note of movements for 
educational and social progress. It publishes 
articles about the East to interest Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. Life Members — 
Ton G^uineas. Annual Subscriptions : Members, 
one Quinea ; County Members, Ten shillings ; 
Associates Students, Seven sMlUngs and Six 
pence. 

PiSSKNaMKS* AND TBAFFIO EKUBJ ASSOCIA- 
TION. (EHtablished in 1915). Bead Office — 
139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. Objects * 

(а) To inquire into and ascertain grievanceF 
with respect to passengers in India generally. 

(б) To {jctition Governraent, Local bodies, 
Ibiilway, Steamers and other companies 
carrying passengers and traffic: to take all 
proper and necessary steps to obtain redress 
with regard to the said grievances, (c) To 
iiold periodical meetings and discuss qiics* i 
tions relating to grievances, (d) To start | 
branch offices throughout India, and to | 
affiliate societies and bodic*) having i 
objects similar to this Association, (e) To| 
start a fund to meet expenses for carrying out ' 
tlie objects of the Association. President ~ 
M('yer Nlssim, Lsquire, M.\., Vice-Piesidenls — 

L E, Toirsee Esquire, h.a., Laebmaiidas 
iJaga, Esquire. Uon. Secretariet>- Jivraj G. 
Nensey, Bsquin*, Klian Bahadur P. E.i 
(fliainat. AsnHajit ^Secretary — Pestoiiji Jam- 
set ji, Esquire. 

Phiiatklic 80CIETT Of INDIA.— Formed Marcli 
1897 ; Annual subscription Its. 16. Secretary, 
Jno. Godinho, 15, Burrow’s Street. Bombay. 

PuoTOGKAfHio SociicTY OF INDIA (Calcutta): 
— Aunuai subscription Rs. 30 (Tovrn Mem- 
b(U's) and Hs. ].'> (Mofussil members). En- 1 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs. 10. The Society 
IS affiliated to the Royal Photograpliic Society 
of Great Britain, bondon and iiolds annual 
<*xlilbitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and andertakea developing, printing 
and enlarging M ork from its members only' 
There are excellent work-rooms apparatm- 
and reading room at the Society’s Hcad- 
quartersat 229, Lower Circular lioad, (’alcuttii. 
lion. Secretary: A, Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

Poona Sbva Sadan Society.— This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Ramaba, 
Tiiinade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar and a few other 
•adies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It la now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of tlio Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees are now being charged for inatmotion, 
otcept for the Music Classes, for Special Classes 
in English, and for High School classes^ etc. 
There are eight dlRerent departments sub- 
divided into 60 dasses. Arrangements are made 


for training Nurses and Mid wives and women 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the Sassoon Hos- 
pital, Poona, and a hostel is maintained for the 
former and two for those attending the Sob- 
Assistant Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public 
Health Schod affiliated to the Ladv Chelmsford 
League for Maternity and Child Welfare, 
l>elhi. The number lii these three hostels Is 
now about 85. Beddes there is a fnU-llcdg?d 
Training College named after Bai Motlihai 
Wodla with about 46 students excluding those 
in the V. F. Claas for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college In India 
maintained by n non-official, nou-Chrlstian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The lesiitts of the Certillcate Examinations 
held in the year 1927-28 under the authority 
ot the local Go\erameiit Training College for 
Women were as follows : I year senior 12. The 
total number of ccrtiftcatcs granted so far is 
347 now. i’ho Practising School for little girls 
attached to the Training College has now 
I leven classes witli 265 students rending up to 
the Marathi VI Stdiidard, English being 
taught in tlie V standard class. Primary 
Classes for grown up women teaching up te 
the Maratm V Standard are atteudsd by 
about 105 women. It is liere that poor womem 
are recruited for training as a teacher, nurse, 
midwife, or doctor. Special classes for teach- 
ing English, First Aid, Home Nursing were 
attended by about 93 students; the Music 
CieMC8byil2 students, and the Work room 
Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 15s women. Thus, the 
total number of pupils is 984 to-day. There are 
two branches of the Society started at Satara 
and Baramafi which an named after Lady 
Vithaldas Thakersey, the wife of the greatest 
helpt‘r ol the Society so far, the late Sir Vithal- 
das P Tbakersey. Besides there are branches 
storted at Bombay (Dadar and Girgaum), 
Sholapur, Ahrnednagar, Allbag, Nasik, Nagpur, 
Gw^alior and Kladrat for either educational or 
mcdiml work or for both. Thus the total 
number ol women and girls incliidiug about 
150 duplications c:. tin* rolls at these various 
Ontres oi the Society is over 1.500. There 
are in Poona six hostels, three of which are 
located at the headquarters and the other 
three in the Raste’s Peth and the Somwar Peth 
for Nurses, etc., under training at the Sassoon 
Hospital. Tlie number of resident students is 
above 260 in these six hostels. One of the 
three hj>stcls at the headquarters Is intended 
for wome'i of depressed classes. The number 
of these women at present is 7. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed In England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualffied Nurses there to 
undergo turthcr training. Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their po-^t graduate course in Public Heaitli 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Bed Cross Society, Paris. 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 

The Society has extended Its medical acdvities 
In Bombay by undertaking, with the btlp 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
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work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant | 
Welfaxe, Child Welfare and General Ifarslnff 
for the women and children of the Bhatla ! 
Community under the euperrision of Mr. 0. K. i 
Devadbar, the organiser of the society* This , 
BCbeme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres.] 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and , 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, Alibag, Nasik, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations. ' 
Now Her Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the i 
Countess of Heading, Lady Wllson,Lady Lloyd, 
Lady WUlingdon, Lady Sydenham and ' 
Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Fatroneasos. Tbt , 
institution is largely dependent upon publie 
contributions and Government assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds Es. 2,50,000. Prement: 
Shrimant Saubhagyavati H.H. the Hanisaheb , 
of Sangli ; Eomrarff Organiter and General | 
Secretary ; Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, m.a., 
Local Secretary and TrCt^Mrer: Mrs. 
Yamunabal Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and CoUectiom : 
Mrs. Janakibai Bhat (Kaiser-i-Hind Silvcj 
Medal) ; Joint Lady Superintendents: Mrs. 
Saialabal Naik, M.A., and Miss Dwarkabni 
Bhat, B.A,, B.T. ; Hon : Sea claries, Nursing and ] 
Medical Education Committee : Bao Bahadur 
Dr. P. V. Shikherc, i.M. & s., Dr. V. C. 
Gokhale, L.M. 8. and Dr. N. L. Banadc. 
B.A., 1I.B.B.S. 

P&BSS-OWNJBKB* ASSOCIATION, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and lltho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
proprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

t/ilice:— Gaiwa^l, Oirgaum, Bombay 4. 
Pfcsidenf :—Shet Pandurang Javjee. 
Secretary-'Mr, Manilal C. Modi. 

Rangoon Litsbary SociJiTT,~priwufen/,H. E 
The Governor of Burma. How. Secretan/A 
Utc* C. Peacock, 17, York Boad. 

Rboreation Club Jnstitiif.— iljjs Jnstitu-^ 
tion was started In 1912-13 by the members 
of the Tsmally Dharmlc (religious) Libran' 
in Bombay. Its central ofllve is in Bombay 
with branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmcdnagar. 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Waraugal, 
etc. The aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed I 
and poor classes of people and with that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departmeute and to take all c€>n- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
The Tnstltute has 2 orphanages with 160 
inmates, industrial works, domestic Indus- • 
tries, sales depots, Clubs, Libraries, etc < 
It alw Issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers. 
The lemaily (a weekly) and The Nizari (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalil ' 
Devraj. * 


EOTAL SOOIETY OE AET8, iNPtAN SECTION.— 
This Society was founded in London in 
1764. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that **a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English* America anu 
so on.'* It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight tor 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and In 
1808 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr. Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from tiie Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 

f ress in supplying useful information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
Itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from tin 
dependencies of the Empire abroad.** Sec- 
retary of the Society ; G. K. Menzics, ll.A ; 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominione and 
Colonies Sections ; W. Perry , b. A., i.o.s, (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adclphl, London, W. C. 2- 


'SERVANTS OF INDIA SOCIETY.— The Servants 
of India Society which was founded b> 
the late Mr. Oopal .Krishna Gokbalt , 
ci.E, in 1905, has its Head-quarters In 
Poona and its objects are “ to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all const itutioiial means the 
iruo interests of the Indian people.** It'^ 
government is ve4ed In the First incmb* r 
or Pn‘sid«mt and a Council. On the death of 
Mr. Ookbale in February, 1915, the Bl-jht 
Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srliiivasa SastH was clceteii 
President and continues to hold the office 
being duly re-ele<ted thrice. Mr. G K. 
Devadhar, M. A.. C.I, E.. was unuiiimouhlv 
( iected the President of th(* Society when tJid 
Bight Jlou V H. Srininlvas Sa»<tri reslgnee 
the Presidentship before proceeding to South 
Afrit*a as Agent to the Governor-General ol 
India la 1927. Besides the headquarters, it 
has present four branches, m., (1) in Bomba> , 
(2i)D Madras, (3) in the United lTovinces,(4hM 
the Centr.'il ITovinccs, Moreover, it iw* 
several additional centres of Its actlviti»s 
under the branches such as, Galiciit, Mangalore. 
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Luckoow, Lahore and Cuttack, Oriaea« Sech ( 
Branch consiatu ol ordlnar:^ mem beta, mom* 
bera under training and permanent asaistaiitfi ’ 
who work under the direction of Senior M‘m ' 
ber. Mr.N. M. Josh!, a nomluated member | 
of the Legl8latl%e Assembly, representing 
labour interests. Ihe branches engage both 
in propagandist and actheworkof polltica], 
educational, social, rural credit co-operativr 
and philanthropic character in which they 
secure the help of a large number ot 
voluntary workers, both men and women. ' 
A fair idea of the work of a branch can be 
had from a brief description of the operations , 
of the Bombay Branch whose members 
have so far undertaken activities in various 
tteids. (1) Social purity like the Holika Samme- 
Ian of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the . Indian National 
Social Conference, (3) rousing public opinion 
about elementary education, (i) promotion 
of the cause of elevation and education 
of Iridiar women by building up Institutions 
like the Poona S(‘va Sadaii Society wlUi its 
many branches with l.fOO (hk hiding dupli- 
cations of about 150) women and girl pupils 
in nearly 121 classes of its many departments 
and 10 lio'jtels at Poona and at brnadies. 
Mr. (i. K. JJevmihar, M a., c.i.k., is its 
Hon. Organiser and General Secretary. (5) 
Social Ser^lce as cameo out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr. N. 
M. Joshi, B.A., la the Honorary General 
Secretary, (6) spinad of co*operatlve movement 
among the agriculturists, compohitors In ihe 
city of Poona and mill-hands in Bombay. The 
co-op<*rativp societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started for the 
benefit of these poor pt'opfe, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1,800, capital 
of neatly three lakhs and a total turn-over 
ol five lakhs per year. Nineteen of these i 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour- 
ing classes are so conducted as to free their 
members entirclv from their chronic fndeb 
tedness, Mr. C3.J\. Devadhar is the Hon. 
Secretary ol tln‘ Bebt J<<‘demption Commit- 
tee, Bombay. The ineinixTship oi the latti r 
group consists oi sw epers, scavengers, 
mill-hands numbering above 550 and debt 
amounting to nearly three lakhs ot rupees have 
bt'cn cleared off. Moreover, educational 
work was organized by starting a 
Co-oi»erabive Quarterly and by starting 
a Co-operative Secri'tanes’ Training Class in 
Bombay for 00 Secretaries trom the 
various districts for tluee years. These 
are now transferred to the Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Bombay, of whicli Mr. G. K. 
Bovadliar h now the President. These 
three experimenis on such a scale were the 
of their kind In India, (7) relief 
work connectiHl with wlde-sprcad calamities 
by organizing the Plague Belief Committee I 
of Poona, which succeeded iu making ' 
inoculation popular in the Deccan, the Saluin- 
bra Plre Belief Committee which arranged 
for the Eelief to sufferers for five years and 
life pensions and by undertaking a scheme 
of non-official reUef during the famines of ' 
1907-08 and 1914 in the United Provinct's, 
Wie famine in Gujarat and JCathiawar of 
191i-j2 and the famine of 1913 in tiia' 


district of Altme^nagi^ and that of 1918-1919 
in Gujerat and the Deccan; and In 1929 
in Orissa near Purl, (8) Influenza relief 
was well organized by members of these 
assodaUons in Bombay and Poona. Since the 
outbreak of the Malabar Eebellion in August 
1921 the members of the Society organised the 
work of relief which was admlnuter^ with the 
help of outside organizations like the Poona 
8eva Sadan, the Y. M. C. A., etc., and in col- 
lecting funds from all over the country espe- 
cially Bombay. Thus from all over the coun- 
try substantial help to the extent of nearly 
Bs. 3,50,000 was collected. Por the first 
six months about 19 camps with nearly 27,000 
men, women and children of all castes and 
creeds were malctained very efficiently mid 
during the later six months thousands of 
Hindu and Moplah families were supported 
iu their villages in the disturbed and the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malabar. 
This work was closed In the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1922. Mr. O. K. Devadhar as Vice- 
President of the Malabar Central Belief Com- 
mittee flirected the work on behalf of the 
fiervams of India Society. Tn 1924 the 
Society organised the South Indian Malabar 
P’lood lielief (’eiitral Fund in Bombay with a 
view to giving relief to the poor people, especial- 
ly the Paudiamas, who had suffered from 
unprecedented noods in the districts of 
Maittbai, Trichlnopoly, Coimbatore, Tanjorc, 
and the Indian States of Mysore, Cravancote 
and Cochin Mr. G K. Uevadbar wnsthe Hon. 
General becrctury and Tn'asurer and the late 
Mr. C. H. Dwle, one of the Hon. Secretaries of 
the ^^oo. 'Jbe distiibution of relief was 
carried oi* with the help of Y, M. C. A. w'orkers 
In the different districts. (9) organizing 
public opinion on the qucsttlon of 
Indians in South Africa, (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it waa able to start District 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay. These conducted 
a political quarterly, (11) if started In Bom- 
bay an organization called the Indian 
Kconomic Society with a view to promoting 
the study of Indian economics on right lines 
and alfio conducted a vernacular class. 
(12) A new association called the 
Indian Liberal Club had been started to 
carry on political propaganda. It is now re- 
organized 03 Institute of Economics and 
Political Science. After the death of Mr, 
Deolc, Mr. V’^artl, M.A., ia tlie Hon. Secretary. 
Besides, the society was engaged m 
conducting a scheme of wrclfaie work to 
supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and cheap 
credit at Jamshedpur, Mr. K. J. Cbltalia, one 
of its Members, has started a Gujarati ladies* 
organization called the Bhagtni Samaj for 
work among women in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. Mr. A. V. Thakkar has started 
in the District of Panch Mahals In 
Gujarat a mission for the BhUs for the 
Improvement of the Bhil population and 
it 18 called the Mil Sera Mandai, In 1927 
the members of the Society took a very active 
part in collecting funds and organising very 
suitable measures of rehefto those who suffer- 
ed from the devastating floods in Guiarat 
(British), Baioda, Kathiawar, Sind and In 
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OrisBa. The work of building honses for the 
depressed classes in the town of Baroda and 
of reconstructing several villages still con- 
tinues, The Society also takes active 
interest in the organization of labour move* 
ment in India. Mr. IS. M. Joslii, n.A., is a 
nominated member of t)ie Legislative Assem- 
bly succcbsively for nine years. Two of its 
Members, Messrs. M. Joshi and B. Ji. 
Bakhale, are condiu'tiug a labour monthly 
called the " All-India Trade Union Bulle- 
tin," wliich has been recognized as tin* 
Official orgam of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress. Since its start the United 
Provinces Branch have organized bands ot 
voluuoeers who rendered assistance, in a 
manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilgrims at the Kumnna Meia 
In Hardwar and Allahabad, the ladies 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work in the earlier days. One of the princi- 
pal acthities of this branch is the widespread 
of Boy 8couts in Northern India. Th<* 
Society engages in journalistic work also, 
having in its coiitrol the JJttarada, an English 
weekly in Bagpur, and the Dnyan Prakash, 
a Marathi daily and weekly in Poona. The 
Society has been conductmg, with Mr. ^"azo as 
editor, an English weekly called The 
ServafU of India. The U. P. Branch had 
in addition undertaken the publication ofi 
pamphlets on public questions and has sent I 
out three such publications together with a 
largo quantity of leaflets This Branch has 
taken lead in organizing the Boy Scout Afotc- 
ment ail over the province through the locai 
Seva Samitis. The Madras itranch engages 
itself principally with co-operative organi- 
zation, publishing in three languages Co-opera- 
tive Bulletin and conducts Co-operative In- 
dustrial Societies aiul tlje Social Ser\ ice Lcagm^ 
activities in tlie city of Madras. lu 1924 it did 
the work of distributing relief to the refugees 
In the flooded arehs of the Madras Presidency. 
On the West Coast the Soidcty carries on 
through the De\adhar Malabar lleconstruction 
Trust and the Depressed Classi's Mission a 
large amount of educational, economic and 
social roconstruetion work for the 
benefit of the depressi'd classes, thi‘ 
weavers and others including the Mopliihs, 
it maintains a hostel fur more than 20 lioys 
of the Panchama community and has five 
centres where these and other people 
are helped to settle in colonies on lands either 
granted by (rovernment or private in- 
viduals or purchased. The expenses incurred 
by the Central Home of the Society in Poona 
together with its four branchus coupled with the 
various centres working under them exceed 
Ks. 85,000 a year and this amount is made up 
by contributions from Indians, ri(*h as well 
as poor. The present number of workers, 
enlisted by the Society is about 30, most 
of whom are University men of considerable 
standing. Besides, there is a largo number 
of devoted a.ssociatt‘S and other helpers — 
men as well as women- --eonnecUHl with 
the institutions started by the members 
of this .Society. 

Prestderd,-~MT. C. K. Devadhar, M.A.,c.tE., 
and Senior Member, Bombay Branch, The 
Bight Hon*ble Mr. Y. 8. Srinivasa Sastri, 


B.A., L.T., Boyapetta, Madras Senior Member’ 
Madras Branch (on leave), Pandit Hirday 
Nath Euiizru, B.A., B.sc., Vice-President 
of the Society and Senior Member. XJ. P. 
Branch, Mr. Natesh Appaji Dravid, m,a.. 
Senior Mi'mber; Central Provinces Branch, 
Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, b.a., Senior Member 
Business Braiirh, Poona, Mesai‘s, Joshi, Vazo 
and Krishna Prasad Kaul, b.a„ together with 
the senior niembera of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Society with Mr. (1. K. Deva- 
dhar as its President. Mr. Aiiant Vinayak 
J’atwardlian, b.a., is the Secretary of the 
Society. Six young men, nearly all gradu- 
ates who were admit twi on probation, were 
last year enrolled as memb{*rs under train 
lug. In 1923 and 1924, two members 
were admitt('d as members under training 
and one young man, an M.A., on probation. 
In 1927 one and in 1928 three more were 
admitted f^s probationers. The Society 
mainly dejicnds* upon the public lor its sup- 
port. In 1926 tlie Society's Press in Poona 
was i>urnt intlutlng a \ery heavy loss whicii 
was nearly ma«ie good l)y the public by con- 
tnbuting to its Fire Relict Fund a sum 
of two laklib of rupees. The loundation. 
stone of thc> new Press building was laid by 
Sir .faiiishedji .fije<d)boy, Bart. K.c.S.l., The 
Wadia Chanties gave the largest donation. 

Sbva SADAtr. — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908. by the late 
Mr. B. M. Malabari. It is the pioneer In- 
dian ladies' society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
poor, the sick and the distressed. The Society 
bas its headquartcie in Gamdevi, Bombay. 
The Society maintalos the following depart- 
ments of work: (I) Home for the Homeless; 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) ; (3) Marathi 
Rormal Classes; (4) Home Education Classes; 
(5) industrial Dc'partment Including a work- 
room, Sewing, Cutting, Hosiery, Cane-work, 
Cookt*ry, Fancy Embroidery and Artificial 
Flowers are among the chief industries taught. 
Total number of wom^n in the dittbnuit 
c]ass(‘8 is nearly 450. 

Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.a., 1I..B. 

J.P. 

OOWSUMPTITES* Hons SooiETY,— Thli So- 

ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr. Dayarara Gidulmnl on the tst 
of Juno 1909. It was regl'^tercd under 
Act JfSil ot 1860. Mr. Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Hinialayao pine 
forest in Dharampiir (Simla Hills) from H. H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a Sanatorium 
for Oonsumptlvea. His Highness also 
gave a donation of Bs. one lakh. In 1911 
by special permission the Sanatorium was 
named " The King Edward VII Sanatorium." 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardinge Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir (Jhlnubhal 
Madhavlal, Bart., of Ahmedabad . The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House: The Noshirwan 
Adul Guj^st House for visitors to Dharampore. 
It has accommodation for 90 patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the i^injab Government and reserved 
for European patients. Most of the blocks 
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and cottages are built by Farsts. The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called the Bai 
Pirojbal R. H. Patuok Dairy. The Recrea- 
tion Hall is called ** The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ** alter the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala. Mr. Malabar! collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Rs. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Cliaritable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1»90. Nearly Rs. 2, 60,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, build- 
ings, etc., and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs. 46.000. The Senior and 
Junior Medical OfDcers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium. The Office of this Society Is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay. Mr. S. P. Wadla Is the 
Hon. Secretary end Mr. K. M. Jhaveri is the 
Hon. Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREH IK 
Western India. — Office and Homes at King’s 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of | 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organisation for these objects; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects. Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. lo ; for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. President : — Dr. Sir Temulji 
B. Nariman ,Kt. 

Honorary Heeretaries • Dr. Mrs. D. A. De- 
Moiite, Mr. 11, P. Maswini, M.A., and Mr. .f. G 
Modi, M K, Jlon. Treasurer, Khan Bahadur 
H. S, Katrak. 

TliKOSOPHlCAL EDIJOATIONAD TRUST.— This 
Society was established in 1913 and 
stands for tlie edumtion of Indian boys and 
girls, in wliiehthe physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual and religious welfare are eijually 
attended to. The general educational policy <>f 
the Trust is embodied in “ Principles ot 
Education ” by Dr. Besunt. The chief scIiooIh 
and colleges maintained arc (1) Theosophioul ! 
School and Colhjge at Adyar (Residential and i 
(;o-<*diieati<mul) ; (2) 1 'he<) 80 |)hlcal t!oUege. I 
and Ibgh hch(K>l at Madan}>alli (Co-Kduca- J 
tioual); (3)TheoMophh al Heliool or Boys at 
Benares; (4) Thcosophical Collcgt* for Women ; 
at Beiiurcb. It is under cont «’mplaiion ' 
to open a Tnitary Rebid<‘ntial I’niverhity I 
at Madainpalh and apply for a i liurier Pre- 
sident. Dr. Aunl(* Besant', Secretary, Mr. Iqbal 
Nurain IBiriii, M.l.o , Treasurer, Mr. A. 
Schwarz, {Heudfimrters arc at Adyar.) 

Western India National Liberal Associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
M-as formed, in pursuance of clatmo (//) of Reso- 
lution XT of the First Session of the All- India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a vlew—to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progrosh and tlie moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of tlie Party on matters of public interest ; and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 


The Association accepts Article I of the 
Constitution of the Indian National Congress 
Organization as it stood in 1919 and will 
work for the fnlfllment of the declaration 
made by His Majesty's Government on the 
20th August 1917, In accordance with the 
principles embodied therein. For the pro- 
motion of its aims and objects the As^^ocia- 
tion shall pursue the following principles, 
policy and methods :-^(a) Law-abiding and 
constitutional methods of agitation or work ; 
(6) Co-operation with Government, when- 
ever possible and constitutional opposition 
to it, whenever necessary : and (c) Fostering a 
spirit of broadminded liberalism based 
on principles of liberty, equality and frater- 
nity, among the different classes and com- 
munities of the people. 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members 
who are elected every three years. 

President, The Kon’ble Sir D. B. Wacha; Kt., 
M.C.S. ; Vice-President, Sir Cliimaulal H. Setal- 
vad, K.C.I.E., LL.D., Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. Kazi Kabimddin, Bar.-at-Law,' Mr. J. 
R. B. Jeejeebhoy ; Mr. J. R. Gharpure, 
B.A., LL.B., and Mr. N. M. Joshi, B.a.,E.L.a. 
Jssistant Secretary * — Mr V. R. Bhende. 
OJBIicc : — Alice Building, Hornby Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 


W'OMBN's Indian aasociation.— This Asso* 
elation was started in Advar, Madras, In 
1917, with aims of service to women 
similar to those of the Seva Sadan in 
Bombay, in t(‘n years it has been able to 
start 70 branches and It has now over 3,000 
members. It establishes classes, meeting 
flaoes, and regular lecture yirogrammes for 
women in each of these branches. Bach 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality. Classes are heJd to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle-work — 
plain and fancy - first-aid, rattan-work and 
music. Weekly lectures are given on subjects 
of general interest relating to women, such as 
health, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
lities, woman suffrage, etc. Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, tlie 
movement for the Reform Bill proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage. Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
objects of the Association and the Associa- 
tion speciaUs'*s on woman suffrage aud the 
removal of sex di'^qualiftcation from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and 1cgislati\e councils. Valuable 
work along these lines has been clone by the 
Association as this is the only woman suffrage 
organization in India. The Association pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine, Siri-Hitarma Kditsd 
bySlirimatl Malati Vatwardham, B. a., in Ba- 
glish with Hindi, Tamil and Telugu articles. 
(Rs. 4 to non-members, Ba. 2 to members;. It 
Is an all-India Association. Its largest branch 
is In Bombay, its greatest numher of branches 
lu South India, bnt yearly additional branches 
are being started in other provinces, and there 
are flourishing branches as far north as I ahor>» 
and Lashkar. The prospects of rapid growth 
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for tbo Afisocifttion tixe very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the self*development which the establiehmeni 
of these branches brings. The Association is 
afhliated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance and the International 
Women's League for Peace and Freedom. 

ObjeUs:^ 

To present to women their insponaibillty as 
daughters of India; 

To band women into groups for the purimsc 
of self’development, education, and the 
definite servlee of others ; 

To secure the abolition of child-marriage and 
child-parenthood ; 

To help them to realise that the future of 
India lies largely in their hands, for as wives ] 
and mothers, they have the task of training 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India ; 

To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as It is or may be 
granted to men 

To secure for women the right to be elected a-* 
members on all Municipal and Legislative ! 
Councils. I 

Hfodtfuartert : Adyar, Madras. PrtHdent— I 
Dr. Annie Desant. ice-Presldenin — J >r. ' 

Multhulakshmi, v.L.C. Mrs. Jinarajadasn | 
Hon. Omerai Shrimatl Malnti 

Patwardhom, B. A. Hon. Shrlmatt I 

Ammu Swaminadban. 

Yottno Mkn's Cbowstian Association.— ’ 
This Association, which was founded by the , 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, is now a > 
world-wide movement, well established in , 
almost every country in both the hemispheres t 
The aim of the Association is, through its i 
relidous, social, educational, and physical I 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, i 
social, mental and physical — ^needs of young 
men. i 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though rciativoly new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ' local * Associations arc auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of i 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible ' 
for the supervision and expansion of all forms 
of the Association work In India, Burma and I 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the national union and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which sers'e as 
the local headquarters : — Allahabad ; Banga- 
lore; AUeppey: Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut; 
Coimbatore ; Colombo ; Gallo ; Hyderabad ; 
Jubbulpore; Kandy; Karachi; Kunnam* 
kulam; Kottayam; Lahore ; Madras ; Nagpur ; 
Naini Tal: Poona* Baagoon; Secundera- 
bad ; Simla ; Ootacamund ; Welling, 
ton ; Delhi; Jaffna ; Madura ; Murree ; 
Ktsaipur ; Trivandrum. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 


by 114 specially trained full-time Secretaries. 
A feature of the Y .M. C. A. in India Is tlie 
international character of its Secretariat. 
It is made up of 10 American.^, 4 Canadians, 
21 Bngishmen, 2 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 2 Anglo- 
Indians and 65 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of ptmplc reached by the Indian 
y. M. C. A. and tl»e lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows : — 
Gmerallp : — 1. Literature ; — Publication of 

original works and reprints, Four scries ; 
“ Heritage of India ; " JlcUgious Quest 
of India;” ” Bcligious Life of India”, 
Makers of Modern India.” 

2. Lecture BiircaTi ; — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a client ’»le 
in o\cr 700 centres in India. 

8. Physical — Training I’hysical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground lno^emont, Olympics. 

4. British Arn.y Work in a number of centres 
and especially on the N. \V . Frontier. 

Boyj? Scouting, Boys’ CIuVjs, Camps, etc. 

Students' — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in JirUain • — Specially In 
London, Edinbtirgh and (ilasgow. 

"(Htizens*^i — (i.e.. English-educated Indians 
Ceylonese and Burmese); Beading Rooms* 
Libraries, Lectures, (I roup Conferences • 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects ol 
vital interest— social, Intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers Institutes and Holiday Homos 

Anqlo-Indians : — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Buroaux, 

Europeans'. — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Lab(n'.rer8 in Mills : — Welfare” Work, 

Indians in Fiji . — 

liural Communitim . — ** Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Jiidtistrles, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Ceiities. 

A monthly magazine, the Young Men of 
India, is issued at Rs. 5 per annum, including 
postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 170 loeal Y.M.C.As.) calls for a 
Budget of Rs. 2,02,ti22 in 1028. Of thi.'s 
sum, Rs. 70,000 has to be raised from the 
public in India. 

The Headquartera of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. The officers 
are ; — 

Patron His Excellency Baron Irwin of 
Kirby- Underdale, PC., <t.o.B.T., o.o.i.H.. 
Viceroy and Govern or-Gouoral of India. 

Presiaent of the National Counvil : — The Most 
Rov. J)r. Westoott, Metropolitan of Indian. 

General Scereiarieei’^'K. T. Paul, 
and Dr. S. K. Datia. 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings: — Wodeiiouso Road, 
Lamington Road, Eebsch Street and Reynolds. 
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Eoad. The President la Mir* W. H. Nellaon, 
Q. and the General Secretary 
is Mr. >1. W. Bryant, In eonnectloa 

with each buildhig there is a well managed 
hotels one for Anglo-Indian apprenttoos^ one 
for Indian students, one primarily for European 
business men, and one for Indians. There 
Is also ‘Welfare* Work for labourers In Nalgaon; 
Secretary, W. E. D. Ward. There la dty-wldo 
Physical Work programme. 

yOUNG WOUBN'S CUBISTUN ASSOOUTIOB OF 
INPU, Bitrma an» Cmylon.— T ins Asso- 
ciation founde-d In the year 1875 was orga- 
nized nationally in 1896. The aim of the As- 
sociation is to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual, sodal and spiritual welfare of young 
women and girls in India, European, Anglo- i 
Indian and Indlnn. This is done by the i 
establishment of local branches in ditferent 
centres. At present tht‘y number 95 includ- 1 
ing city and stnd<‘nt branches. The Asso- j 
emtions in big cities have a largo member- i 
ship including most classes of the com- ' 
munity. The nfeds of girls arc met by 
physical drill, recreation, clubs and classes, 
l<‘ctures, c-ommercial claKscs, Bible Htudv . 
and d<*voiional meetings, and inoetingj, | 
for social intercourse. Boarding Homes, , 
some of tliem hol«iing as many as 70 
girls, are cstabllslicd where there is a i 
demand for thoni and the Association, at 
pnaeiit, owns 24 Including g holiday homes 
in the hills. Tlu-s© hostils accommodate 
working girls, teachers, nursi^s, students 
and apprenticejb. Hates vary according to the 
residents' salarn s and ac'commodation 
though all equilly receive the benefits 
of a oomforlable* home, good food and 
wholesome surroundings. The holiday 
homes provide clieap holld.ivs in healthy sur- 
round Jugs and also accomiuodato girls who 
work in the hills during the hot seisori. fn 
addition to ho Idsv homes gammer Conferen- 
CCS are held a iniially at Ootae»mund and In 
the North Indian Centre. Special Girls Gamps 


are arranged ftom time to time In many 
eentroi. 

Travellers' aid work is done in the largo 
ports, especially Colombo, and a large 
number of tran^t guests and visitors are 
accommodated in the Homes in these centres. 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the f^eucy of which many 
girls find positions. The Commercial schools 
train girls for office and business life. These 
larger Associations are manned by a staff of 
trained secretaries, some of whom come from 
Great Britain, America, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada. The others are found 
and trained in India. In many of the smaller 
branches where the work is of a simpler nature, 
it is carried on by voluntary worfcera who 
render faithful service year by year. The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way. The Student D^artment is 
affitiated to the World's Student Cnristlan Pe* 
deration and has 42 branches In the various 
Schools and Colleges. 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World's Committee of the Young Women's 
Christian Association, Is international and 
inter-denominational. Full membership Is 
confined to members of the Christian €3mrch, 
but Associate membership Is open to any girl 
or woman of good character, no matter what 
her religion may be. The National Head* 
(juarters are situated In (Calcutta and business 
is conducted by the National Committee 
which has a representative membership in all 
parts of India, also in Burma and Ceylon. 

The Patroness of the Association is H. E. 
Lady Irwin 

Copies of the annual reports and other print- 
ed matter can be obtained from the Naiioiiai 
Office which is at 160, Ashutosh Mukerji Boad, 
(P. O. Elgin Hoad), Calcutta. I’he Official 
Organ of the Association is the “Woman's 
Outlook,*' an illustrated monthly magazine, 
whleli supplies women living in India 
with a good magazine at the price of 
Rs. 2-0-0, post free, per annum. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The! Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are : — 

(t) To facilitate intercommunication and 
co-operation between women belonging to 
the untvergi ties of the United Kingdom , riwident 
in India. 

(2) To provide a means of keeping In touch 
with the lulverslttes of the United Kingdom, 
by oominuntcation with the British B'odera- 
tlon of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem ex|>edieat. 

(3) To act as an orgonisatlon which shaU 
afford opportunity for the expression ot united 
opinion and lor concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership is open only co tliose women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
Unttod Kingdom, or hold OKford or Ciutnbridge 
Uoriours Certlflcalcs; but Afrsociare Member- 
hip is open to women who have studied at a 
British university (or two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and Interests of women. 


The Association of British University Womer 
has tour branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

lion. Gfntral Secretary Mrs. E. F. Bingeley, 
e/o P. 0. B, 535, Bombay. 

Sony. Local SeerctarUc, 

..Mrs. Blair, Arthur House, 
Cooperage, Bombay. 

. . Hon. Secretary c/o Miss Cor- 
nelia Borabji, 28, Ohowinghee, 
Calcutta. 

. .Mrs. Blomfleld, Aurinzet Rd., 
llalsina.Belhi, 

. .Mrs. Irving, 16, Ilavis Road, 
Lahore. 

The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Brauches ate infinential and have repeatedly Inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for Instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have snppUed, tbrci^ the 


Bombay 

Calcutta 

Delhi 
Pun job 
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International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introductna women on to University 
Senates an d Hnniolpaiitrea. The Oalontta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-committee, organized public meeting for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which legislation was being or bad been recently 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Bureau was eventually merged into 
the employment Bureau established by 
the Women’^s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of Unlrersity 
Women has a useful function to perform. 

Federation of University Women in India. 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fcllowslup all University Women of 
whatever race or U ni\ ersity who may be rcsi<leiit 
in India. Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and Amen can Universities 
severally have existed since 1913 (Britain) anu 
1920 (India and America) respectively. 

These Units are now fused together into one 
body ; and are as such affiliated to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women whl<*h 
embraces 27 countries of the world and has Its 
headquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheque W'alk, 
Loudon. 

Tliis International Federation is then a kind of 
I^eague of Nations in which the University is tlie 
Unit : and the opportunities it affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world - 
service, will easily be imagined. 


As forming one Family, its Members help the 
common cause of women ; they help one anothei 
by inspiration and interchange of service : they 
help the country for which as Individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place witliln the Inter 
national Federation alone, into world statisticH 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva. 

The benefit to Members Individually also 1<? 
great. The Club Houses of the Federation ali 
over the world are open to them. K(|ually so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1928 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships from Great Britain and America which 
gave tree tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree : resi- 
dential scholarships at Croshy Hall, valuabh* 
Fellowships and l*nzes offered dilefly for Medical 
or Scientific research by Australia and America. 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University through the Unit representing 
that University. Otionial Graduates are at 
present attached to the British Unit. 
Subscriptions. — British Unit . .Bs. 3 a year. 

Indian Unit . . lls. 2 a year. 
American Unit . Its. 2 a year. 

The Federation has Branches in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Lahore, Madras: ICodaikanal. Each 
Branch has its local ( 'ommittee. But as a whole 
the Federation is under a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at ('alcutta for the years 1928 and 
1929. 

OFFICE Bearers, Central Committee. 
President — Mrs. Stewart Maepherson. 

Local Eepresentatives. 

Bombay . .Miss Rustomjie 
Mrs. Doctor. 

Calcutta ..Mrs. Kcllas. 

Miss 8 Kay. 

Lahore . .Mrs. Dodd. 

Mrs. Das. 

Madras . . Mrs. Ja tiakiamna. 

Honorary General Secretary Miss Cornelia 
I Sorabji, Bar Library, High Court, Calcutta. 

I Applications for mi^mberslilp should be made 
I to tile Honorary General S(‘cretary who will 
forward the same to the Local Secretary to whose 
1 Unit it may appertain. 


EX-SERVICES ASSOCIATION. INDIA AND BURMA. 

The lonowiiiB shows some of the work carried provided for numerous ciilldren, repstrlaUon 
out during 1926 by the Association, which under- and emigration expenses were met, board and 
takes in India and Burma the work on behalf ot lodging were provided while men looked for 
British Ex -Officers and British Ex-Service men work, windows, orphans and deserted, wives 
to wWch the late Earl Haig pledged liimsell In a^isisted, expenses ot training were borne, legal 
England : — and medical expenses were met, 

(a) 260 applicants provided with employ- Miscellaneous assistance of every descrip- 

ment despite most unfavourable conditions, given to applicants. Matters of pay, 

{b) Over Ka. 2,36,400 expended in affording pensions and gratuities wcri‘ assisted, information 
assistance to British Ex-Sendee men and the and advice os to Colonial Settlement were given, 
dependents of these In India and Burma, and a legal advice was afforded, letters of rccoinmen- 
furthcr £350 contributed to Earl Haig’s Associa- dation to possible employers were given, eivU 
tlon at Home for the assistance of those Ex- employment offered In India to serving soldiers 
Members of the Indian Services who after re- was inve.stigated, and the wants of large numbers 
turning to England were in distress and want. of ex-officers and ex-service men were gone 
Men were started in business, distress arising interviews, 

from sickness and from unemployment was rell- H. E. the Commander-in-chief is the Am- 
oved, Sdiool foes were paid and School outfit tident of the AssoctatioUt 
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Subscription. 


Name ot Clnbt 

blishe 

Clab-houBe. 

Ent. 

An- 

nual 

Mon- 

thly. 

Beoretary. 




Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1 

1 

ABBOTTABAD 

•• 

Abbottabad, K. W. F. 
ProYlneee. 

24 

12 

IH 

Col. S. G.L. Steele, C.B* 

Abyab • • • * 

1890 

Madras 

75 

6 

E. Barrington Smyth. 

Aoba • « • • 

1863 

Agra Cantonment • . 

75 

. • 

12 

Capt. A, Catling. 

ahmednaoar 

1889 

50 

. . 

11 

Capt. V. M. 8. Gibson, 
M.B.B. 

AlJAl* • • • • • • 

1893 

Lushai Hills, B. B. Si 
Assam. 

32 

•• 

20 

Capt. A. L. Fell. 

A JMERB • • • • { 

1883 

ICaiser Bagh . . 

100 


18 

Lt. P. w. Grant. 

Akola . . . . ) 

1870 

Berar 

100 

. , 

13 

Lt. G. H. 1-ee. ir.0. 

ALLAHABAD . . . . < 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

Capt. B. N. Ryder. 
M B T! , 3) C.M. 

AUBAOTX 



100 

8 

13 

w. A. Forbes. 

AHRITgAE • . . . 1 

1894 

Amritsar 

30 

•* 

20 

R. F. Gwyther. 

Bangalore, United 
Service. 

1868 

38, B«8idency Road . , 

100 


14 

C. H Bull. 

BAREILLY 

1883 

Municipal Gardens . . 

50 

•• 

9 

Stanley Jones. 

Barisal . . 

1864 

BackorgunJ, Barisal . . 

82 

.. 

13 

Wm. Stewart. 

BARRACirpORE 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, S. 
Riverside. 

100 


15 

.1. l*arkyn. 

BASSBXN GYMKIUNA . 

1881 

Fytchc Street, Bassein, 
Burma. 

50 

•• 

U 

.L H M. Kelly. 

Belgahm 

1884 

Close to liace Course . . 

50 


13 

.Major G A. 11. Spain. 

Benares 

.. 


20 


16 

Capt. W. T. Clyde. 

Bengal 

1827 

33, ChovBTinghee Road, 
Calcutta. 

500 

25 

18 

U.-(’ol. H. De L. Fer- 
guson, 1 ). S. 0 . 

Bengal United Ser- 

1845 

29, Ghowringhee Road. 

150 

20 

14 

0. W\ Tandy Green. 

vice. 

Bombay 

18C2 

Esplanade Road 

300 

1 12 

10 

W. F. Murdoch. 

Bombay Gymkhana.. 

** ! 

75 

1 1- 

1 

9 

J. B. Barclay and W. 
J. Moore. 

Byculla 

1833 

BcllaBis Road, Bombay I 

3.50 j 

24 

12 

R. Lowndes. 

Calcutta 

10(»7 

211, Lower Circular 1 

Road. 1 

1 

200 1 
1 

120 

10 

Dr. 8. Goswami and 
Dr. A, Jardine, 

Cawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 * 
1 

.. 

10 

K. J. W. Plummer. 

Chittagong . . 

1878 

Pioneer Kill, Chitta- 
gonc. 

75 j 

12 

10 

Lt. -Comdr. J. C. Cura- 
ming. 

Club op Centrat 
India. 

1885 

Mhow .. 

60 

•* 

15 

Capt. P. B. Hallstoue, 
It. A. 

Club op Western 
India. 

1865 

Elphinstona Road, 

Poona. j 

200 

12 

J 

10 

Capt. H. A. Blcacb. 

Cochin . . . , , 

1876 

1 



100 

18 1 

10 

A. Meadows, 

COCONADA 

1856 

Coconada 

70 


10 

F. N. Ryalla. 

OOIMBATORE 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 ! 

9 

10 

W. H. Millar. 

COONOOB 

1894 

Coonoor, Nilgiris 

100 

12 

8 

A. Poraival Dali 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca 

50 


20 

C. L.Wrenn. 

Balhousik ,, 


Balbousic, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

W, L. Stevensoo. 

Darjeeling .. ; 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

le i 


A. A, Price. 

Delhi .. ; 

L808 

Ludlow Castle^ Delhi. . 

ll#0 

15 ! 

15 1 

CoUn M. Mackintosh. 
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Subscriptioii. 


Xame of Ctub. j 

}Ushed. 

Olub-boQte. 1 

Ent. : 

An- 

Mou* 

Secretary* 



1 

Qual 

thly. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs* 


JSAHSI 

1887 

Next to Public Gar* 

75 


12 

Oapt. J. M. S, Gardner. 



deoB, Jhansi. 




Madras 

1831 

Mount Road, Madras . . 

250 

20 

10 

J. A. Thompson, 

Madras cosmopoi] 

1873 

Mount Road . . 

150 

24 

5 

C. V. IC. Ohelty. 

TAV. 

Malabar 

1864 

Beach Road, Calient. . 

100 

6 

12 

L. B. Gillies. 

JSATMTO 

1001 


100 

12 

20 

E. A. Walker, i.8.o. 

Mooltar 

1802 

Mooltau 

50 

.. 

15 

Capt, H. F. Jeffreys, 

I. A. 

Lt.-Col. J. de Grey, 

Nainital 

1804 


ir.o 

12 

10 







O.B E , P.R.O.S. 

OOTAOAlfDND 

1840 1 

Ootacamund, NilRiri 

160 

18 

10 

Capt. T. dc C. Croft. 


f 

Hlllrt. 




ORIBNY 


Chowpaty, Bombay . . 

300 

72 

6 

AnltanM. Chlnoy and 


1 




F. L. Sharp. 

PROD 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

J. Mat’klnnou Gould- 


1 





ins. 

PBSHAWAR 

1M3 1 

Peshawar 

50 

•• 

12 

Major B. B* Hills. 

Punjab .. | 

1870 1 

Upper Mall, Lahore . . 

150 

15 

12 

R. G. Saulez. 

Quetta 

1870 

Quetta 

120 

. . 

18 

Col. A. L, Barrett, 







D.S. 0. 

AANCKiON QTMKHANA.. 

1874 

1 Halpln Rd., Rangoon 

76 

6 

10 

Capt. C.L. Foreman. 

Eanqoon Boat Club.. 

•• 

1 Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 

2 

5 

C. M. W. de Fadeu. 

Rajputana . . 

1880 

1 Mount Abu . . 

50 

• • 1 

8 

11. K. Coupland. 

Rotal Bombat Yacht 
Club. 

1880 

1 Apollo Bunder 

450 

18 1 

12 

('apt. F. E. Henderson. 

Royal Calcutta turf 

1861 

11, Russell Street • 

500 

25 

t • 

Capt. A. Howard, M.o. 

Club, ^ 






Royal Western 


Naalk 

75 

15 

12 

M. J, Cilos. 

India Gol? Club. 





Saturday 

, , 

7, Wood Street, Cal 

100 

12 

10 

W. A. Bell and N. 



cutta. 




Stand ish. 

Seodnderabad 

1883 

Secunderabad (Deccan 

100 

. . 

12 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Clark, 

Shillono ,« 






]).8.0. 

1878 

Northbrook Road 

100 


20 

F, M. Clifford. 



Shillong. 




8IALKOT .• 

. . 

Slaikot, Punjab 

32 

. . 

19 

Llt'Ut. W.H. Williams 







A.K.O. 

SIND 

1871 

Karachi 

300 

12 

12 

Major K.R.M. Kirk- 

TRIOHINOPOLT 






painck. 

1860 

CantonmoQt , , 

00 

12 

12 

C. 0. Gaby. 

TUTtCORIN 

1885 

Tutlcorln 

50 

6 

13 

a. A. C. Acres. 

0 NITED SERYIOE CLUB. 

1860 

Simla 

200 

12 


Major L,B. Grant, T.n. 

UNITED SERTIOB ClUB, 

1861 

Gbutter Mauzil Palace 

100 


12 

D. n. Keelan. 

l«UONNOW« 





Upper burva 

1889 

Fort Dufferio, Man 

50 

12 

10 

Capt. D. Mackintosh, 

Western India Turf, 


dalay. 




1) C.M. 

•• 

Bombay and Poona . 

50 

15 

.. 

Major J. £. Hughes. 

WXLLfNODON SPORTS 

1017 

Clerk Road, Bombay 

. 600 

120 

. . 

W. Bottcrill. 

WmLER 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut 

75 

•• 

10 

Major A. B. Bryson. 
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lo the ordinary ooceptinoe of the term 
there is ho estebttshed Church In India. An 
Boolesiascical Establishment is maintained for 
providing religious mintstratlons, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the European 
civil officials of Government and their families. 
Seven out of the fourteen Anglieaii Bishops 
in India are offices of the Kst^lshment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends tne 
limits of the Bccleslastical Establishment. 
The stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government and they 
bold an official status which is clearly defined. 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, .Nagpur and 
Bangoon draw from Government the stipends 
of Senior Chaplains only but their episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officially 
recognised. The Bishops of Colombo, Chota 
Nagpur, Tlnnevelly-Madura, Travancore> 
Cochin Domakal, Assam and Kasik are not 
on the establishment. The last of the 
bishoprics to be founded was that of Kaglk. 
In its relations with Government it is sub- 
ordinate to the see of Bombay, from which 
it was formed in 1928. But the maintenance 
of the Bishopric is met entirely from 
voluntary funds. 

The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denominations — Anglican, Scottish, Koman 
and Wesleyan. Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap- 
lains of those denominations (and In the case 
of the Uret-named the Bishops) are Indlvi' 
dually appointed by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gazetted officers of Government. 
Tlirougbout the Indian Empire there are 134 
Anglican and 18 Church of Scotlatid cliaplalns 
whose appointments have been conUrmed The 
Roman Catholics and Woslcyans receive 
block-grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin- 
ations. The Wesleyan MeMioaist Church has 
a staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a tlxed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government. Churches of all four denomin- 
ations may bo built, furnished and repaired, 
wholly or partly at Government expense. 

The Anglican Communion has at last attained 
h) self-government. In Dee. 1927 the Royal 
assent was given to an Indian r.lmrch Measure* 
and Bin and Jan, 1, 3928, was llxed as the date 
of their coming Into operation. These laws have 
‘■tfected two great changes in the affair-i ot the 
t hurch. C p to the present the General Counell 
has be(‘n a l>ody unroeognisod liy law. It is 
»'>w empowered to legislate for the ( hureh. 
I'lirthcr, prolwrty whiiii has been held for the 
^’Uureli i»y the Bishoi)S and Archdeacons as Cor- 
poration Solo will now be transferred to 
'I'lust Associations which will be established 
Sluder the Act. The actual date of severance of 
legal bond between the Church in India 
and the Church of England has not yet been 
but by order of the King in Councii 
h must be some day in 1930, After the sevor- 
aa e is complete the Church In India will be as 
fn*' to manage Its own affairs aa is the Church 
oi any one Of the other great Dominions. Ap- 
Pf^Jiension was felt by many that freedom 


would involve drastic departures from the faith 
and pracUce of the Church of EnglaDd. Sudi 
fears have already been proved groundless, in the 
first T)lace by the adoption of a Constitution 
wholly Anglican in ideal and priuglple and 
secondly by the pledge given in the most solemn 
manner, at the instance of purely Indian dio- 
ceses, that the right of European congregations 
to worship according to the Use of the Church 
of England will be most carefully safeguarded. 

After the date of severance the law of the 
Church will be Its own “ Canon Law " passed 
by the General Council. In every fully con- 
stituted Diocese there Is a Diocesan Council com- 
posed of the Bishop, all the clergy who bold his 
license, anti lay representatives from every 
{larish. The Diocesan CouncUs manage all 
purely domestic matters and have the right of 
Iietitioniug the General Council about any sub- 
ject of wider importance which may Interest 
them. They elect a given number of priests 
and laymen to be their representatives on the 
General ('ounell. General Councils are held not 
le.ss than every three years and usually at Ctd- 
eutta. They consist of three “Houses/* Blsliops, 
Prl<*Bt8 and Laymen. Every Diocesan Bishop has 
a place in the House of Bishops. The other two 
Houses are formed ))y the elected representatives 
of the Diocesan C'ouncils. The three Houses 
usually sit and vote together, but any House 
has the right to meet alone if It desires to do 
80 in order to formulate Its policy or classify 
its opinions. A “ Canon *' of the Church Is a 
Resolution j)assed with additional precautions 
ensuring due consideration by all three Houses. 
In all quc.stious touching faith or Order the 
position of the episcopate as the divinely 
authorised tt'acher of the Church is roost 
cari'fully safeguarded and the Bishops alime, 
without the concurrence of the other Houses, 
can i.s.sue Del ennl nations about ]>oth subjects. 
But no Determination of the Bishops can be the 
.subject of disciplinary action until it has become 
a Canon. 

Another great change which wUl almost 
imraediately take place will be the election 
Of the Bishops to vacant sees by the dioceses 
over which they are to rule. State appointment 
after the date of severance will cease. Except 
for the Bishojis, the Establialiment of Chap- 
lains will continue unchanged. In the course 
of the debate ui)on the Indian Church Bill In the 
House of Lords the Secretary of State lor India 
stated that the Government of India acknow- 
ledged that the provision of Chaplains and the 
maiiitenanci* of churches for the use of Its Euro- 
jiean servants were duties of moral obllgationk 
Very few Euroi)(*ans therefore will notice any 
eliange at all in the sen'ioe>s of their 
Church. But the Indian section of the Church 
lias at least bemi set free to develop along lines 
more suitable to the Indian character than those 
fixed for English people during the controversies 
and persecutions of the fifteenth century. 

So far as the European and Anglo-Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions. The eduoatlon of the 
children of those communities is very largeljr 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
There are a few institutions sniffi as the 
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La Maitlniere ficbooia, ou a aou-deuoiolnatloaai 
basis; but tbey are exceptional, lu all tbe 
large centres there exist schools of varioui 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Suropeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity abd financial 
generosity in this respect. Her schools are to 1 
be found throughout tbe length and breadth i 
of tbe Indian Kmpire ; and tbey maintain s ‘ 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican ; 
Church comes next, and tbe American Metbo-I 
dists have established some excellent schools! 
in the larger hill-btations. The Presbyterians i 
are also well represented in this field, partlcu- , 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute i 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling, bciiools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in-1 
aid from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and Its 
frank recognition by Government, tt.cro is no 
** religious difllculty** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 

Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is knows 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Cbureh in south-west Indis 
has had a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
tor the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into ^ 
India by the Portuguese, who estabiibhed 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of , 
infiuence, Goa being tbe metropoiitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage o! the Portuguesi 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
siHil was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
tbe shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to tbe work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the I7th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 332,000 
were added during the decade I9li-l»2j, 
The total of •'Syrian'* Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 316,000, at 
against 367,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
Anglicans) number 2,9S0,000, an increase ol 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
DOW close on five millions. In fact It pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statlsUcs are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of iucrcasc 
daring the previous decade was nearly 100, opo 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no scrioub 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 


have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognised that Chris* 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
la the missionary school and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1933 Iteport of the JSational 
VhnHtian Conned for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,699 elementary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) ot children in these schools are non- 
(lliristlaiis. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degiec oi the 
colleges. The loruier number 523 with 70,254 
male and 25,303 IcinnJc pupils. There are 40 
colleges atUliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 Icnialo students. Oi 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians. 
I'Tom the standpoint ot missionary jiolicy much 
importance is attached to these agencies for tin 
imliieet proi)a{iation ot llie (Tiristian talth. The 
statesman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspices 
aie the Madras Christian College; the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay ; 

I he B’ormnn College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabfdia Thoburn College at Luck- 
now, and tbe Women’s (Tinsiian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholiis have a large 
number of edueational iustltulions, ranging 
Loin small villagi* bsiiools to great college b 
preparing students tor University degrees. 
Hut the pro])ortlon oi (’hristian students in 
their hist It ut ions is \cry much larger than 
in tliose ol the rrotestant bodies. 'I'he pro- 
portion of literntes jiinongst native Roman 
Catholies is inobably lower than amongst the 
Protestant, eiuuerts; but compared with 
Itindus and Malioimduus it is eonspicuousJ> 
higiier. 'ITie Roman Catholies liavc sonn* 
.1 ooo elementary schools In wlindi 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are roeeiving instruction. 

I In middle and lugh schools they have 
143,000 boyf and 73,000 girls and ijn Uiu 
versity coheges about 5,000 students of bo^h 
sexes. These figure.s, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Biurusiejis, who 
are sn almost negligible quantity in Pcotestant 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wide* 
apread results, is the philanthropic work 
, Christian missions. Before tiio great famine 
I of 1878, mlssionarieB confined themselveP 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
cational activity. The famine threw crowds 
I of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their ha:yids- Orphanages and industriol 
schools became * an urgent necessity. Rut 
' the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
one kind of organisaticn or method. A great 
istimuius was also given to medical UitSBlonP* 
I Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
' all parts ol the mission field ; and leper asylums 
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are almost a monopoly ot Ohrlitiaa missionary 
effort. In 1011 the total number of medicia 
missionades working under i^rotestant eocie- 
tlos in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
institutions In which 59 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agrioultnre to 
type>wrltlng. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winnhig 
over certain criminsl tribes to a life of Industry. 
The indirect effect of dl this philanthropic 
activity tinder missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India ** 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely uhe outward and visible sign of 
a greav stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Ciiristian missionary 
operations. 

Reunion.— For very many years Indian 
Christians have shown that they felt much 
more acutely than Euroircans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions arc due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line is that between Ciirist and Mahornmed 
or Shiva and Vishnu, Standing before a back - 1 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a Dil j 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the i 
greatness of the gulf which s<*parafct*s Chri-jtian 
from noo-Chrlstlau, the differences of * ‘ con- 
fession “ and “order** which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In conseriuenco th* 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in I ndi.i. 
In South India it has already resulted in tlu* 
formation of the South India United Oliurcli, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these Iwdtes 
are In communion individually with all, or 
Hlraost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may lie n gardc'd as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S.I. U.O. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable tlio negotiations arc suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Eoman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical. This will mean that a 
real Xational. Indian Church will come into 
heiug. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
retain the freedom of development eh.arac- 
t eristic of Protestantism, by its acceptance 
of the Catholic oroeds aud tlio Historic 
i^piscopat^e, It will be linked up with the Catholic 
tfuditlou of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church HlmilUnuy Society uarne* ob work , 

India In seven different missions— the United! 

18 
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Provinces, South India, Travanoure aud Oochiu 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Bajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pxo'* 
Vinces in 1818, in Bombay in 1820, in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the K.-W. Fron* 
tier, and many scliools ot the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M, 8. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 80 and European lay- 
women 258. Tile Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel-- 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascortaluod, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed aud 
in many coses manned by the S, P, G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
L'he best kuowu of the S. P. G. missions is that 
at *)cliii, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Deliii, carrymg on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 ttudents under 
iDSti notion, and at the High School 800 . The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and In 
several parts of South India, especially In 
the Diocese of Tinnevelly-Madura. The 8. P. G. 
also m.iint.iins an important Crinimal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, in the Bombay Carnatic. 
There are 110,000 JnUian (Uinstians under the 
aegis of the S. P. G.; 9o ordainwi Euroiicau 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies.— The axfoid 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880. 
Jt works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisai. There are 11 mission 
priwsts of tills Society, aud 16 Sisters, la 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the eduoatod 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India. 

'The Society of St. Jolm the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowlev Fathers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay ixonkan. In Bombay its missionary 
work centres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest claj>8e8 of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in j^mbay with 
the Ail-Saints* Sisters. Other Anglican sister* 
hoods represented in India ate the Clewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Chutob 
(Kiiburu) at IMadras. The St, Hilda's Deacon- 
esses* Association of Lahore carries on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
tlie Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazarit^h, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
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working at Eangra and Falampur (Punjab) 
should also bo mentionod under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 

An Interesting develoj>ment has lately taken 
place in the Anglican ronimunion. In 1922 the 
Itnindations laid of a new Foligioiis eom- 
inunity coJh'd the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
>Society of the S(*rvant8 of Christ. The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and liluropeans 
to live together a eonunon life based upon the 
three-fold \ows ot poverty, chastity and obedi- 


ence and by Jiving together to develop tlie Heli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India. 
Indians aiipredate fully the value of •* renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to eomincod Oliris- 
tianlty to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Ciiristian asceticism. The first 
Ashram ot tlie Itrotherhood was oonseeretod by 
Dr. J*aliner, Bishop of Jlombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time Of 
eonaecratiou 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and TEuropoans. It shows every sign 
ot lite and growth. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Bight Eeverend Foss, d.d. . . . . Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 

of India. 


Senior Chaplains. 

liiosdale, Rev. Artlmr Cyril (On leave.) 

Crimes, Veu’ble Cecil John . . Archdeacon ‘ of Calcutta. 

Jl’yer, Ro\. Basil Snimdcrs, ha Cliaplain, Burraekpore. 

Birch, Rev. Oniumdc Winstunley, M.C <‘haplain, Shillong. 

Thomson, Rev. Thomas Albeit .. .. .. (haplaiu, Bankiinne. 

Williams, Rev llemy Frank lulford, ma. . . Chaplain, Idnapore. 

Wilkinson, Rev. Karnost Roland, M.A, . . . . Chaplain, Darjeeling. 

Lee, Rev, Philip Erskine, M.A (On leave ) 

And 7 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains op the Church of Scotland. 

Blitchcli, Rev. James Donald, m;.a.6.d Presidency Senior Chaplain, Chinch of 

Scotland, Bengal, and Senior Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church. 

McCaul, Rev. Mathew Wilson, B.A. .• .. Second Chaplain, St. Andrew’s Church, 

Calcutta. 

Chaplains of the Church of Rome. 

Pefior, The Most. Rev. I)r. Ferdinand, s.J. . . Archbishop, Calcutta. 

Bryan, Rev. Leo., S.J Chaplain, Aliporo Central Jail. 

Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. . . Lord Bishop of Bomiiay. 

Martindale, Ven*blc lleniy, M.A. .. .. Aiehdeacon 

Walker, G. L. . . . * . * . • * • . . Registrar ot the Diocese. 


Senior Chaplains. 


IJlll, Rev. Edward Eustace 

(Xillier, Rev. Charles Beruaid Gray, M.A 

Hewitt, Rev. George , . 

K\all, Rev. CUarlcH Rieliard, M A. H.D , B.A. 

Mason, Rev. (Jharle-. 1 )ougUs 'I'homab, M.A., a.k.c. . 
Harvey, Rev. George Frederi<k,M A. 

Dart, Rev. John Loveriiig Campbell. M.A 

Wonnald, Rev. Robert Leonard, M.A. 

Gaul, Rev. A. C., M.A. 

Ashley-Browu, Rev. W 


(On leave.) 

(chaplain, St. Mary’b, Poona. 

Ahmednngar. 

Ghorpiiri. 

(’Implain, Di^olali. 

Senior iTebidemv Chaplain. 

Domestic Cliaplain to the Hisliop of Bombay 
and (‘liaidaln of Mahableshwar. 

Belgaum. 

(On leave.) 

Klrkee. 

Church, Bombay. (On leave.) 


And 6 Junior Chaplains. 

Chaplains of the Church of Scotland. 

Maepherson, Rev. G. C., O.B.E., M.A., B.D.. . Presidency Senior Chaplain, St, Andrew’s 

Church, Bomiiay. 

Ijee, Rev. R. E , m.a., b.d., m.c Do. (offg.) 

Rennie, Rev. J. Y., M.A., B.D., D. Litt (On leave.) 

McLean, Rev. L., m.a., b.d. Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee 

Meleliau, Rev. 1). T. H (On Deputation.) 

Ruatledge, Rev. J. W., M.A Cluiplain, Karachi. 


Chaplains of the Church of Rome, 
Bertram, Eight Rev. L. •. Presidency. 
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Waller, Bight Bevcrend Edward Harry Man&fleld, (On leave,) 

Smith, Ven’ble €tcorge Cool! Augustus, M. A. .. Archdeacon, Senior Joint nuajilaln, Si. 

(Icorgc’s Cathedral and Commissary in 
charge of the Diocese, 

Bowlandson, Frederic, b.a., w.b Kegistrar to the Diocese and Secretary to 

the I-.ord Eishop, 

Senior Chaplains. 

Wright, Bev. Oeorgo Augustus Arthur, m.a. . . (On leave ) 

S<‘11. Kev. Cliarles Edward, BA. St. Thennas* Mount. 

ftorlase, llcv. John Jenidngs Dingle, b.a., LL.b., Cliaplain ot Ht. Mark’s Church, Bangalore, 
M.B.M. and of Mereara and My we. (On leave.) 

JTa eking, Bev. Henry, M A Tlnunnlghery . 

Beeley, Bev. lk‘n Dareev .. ., .. .. (On leavt* ) 

Bull, He V. I«’ranels Faulkner .. . .. Ootaeanmnd. 

•Tones, Ue^ . Hugh, M A. .. .. (On lea\e.) 

Smith, Bev. Biehard Marmaduke La))g<lale, b.a. . Coonoor. 

And 11 Junior Chaplains. 

CiinROH OP Scotland. 

Dodd, Bev. G. E., M.A., b.d Presidency Senior Cluiplain, St, Andrew’s 

Church. 

Mackenzie, Bev. Donald Francis, M.A. . . . . Bangalore*. 

Short, H»*n . (J., M.D. ., .. .. .. Seeundcrahad. 

Assam Ecclesiastical Department, 

Birch, Bev Canon 0 W., M c Shillong. 

(Vacant) . ,. .. .. .. . Dnrraug. 

(Vacant) .. l.akhiinpur, 

AVood, Bev. \V, H S. . . , . . . HUehar. 

Sefton, Bev. T. .. .. , .. Slhaagar. 

Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Thomson, Bev. T. A Senior Chaplain, Bank!i)nr. 

Williams, Bev, 11 . F, F., M.A Senior Chaplain, Daiupoic . 

Additional Cleroy. 

Perfect, Bev. H Bhagalpur. 

Sage, Bev W. H, . . . . .. . Alunghjr and Jamnlpur. 

Ethclred Judah, Be\. E. A. Muzalfarpur and Darbhanga 

Beussher, Bev . Hobort Banchi. 

Burma Ecclesiastical Department, 

Fyffo, The Biglit Reverend Rcdlestone Storritt, M.A. Lord Bishop of Rangoon. 

('owper-Johnson, Bev. VVillrid Harry, M A. . .. Arehdeaeou ot Rangoon, and Bishop’s 

(’omniNharj* . 

And 0 Junior Chaplains. 

Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wood, Bight Reverend Alex, M. o.ii.K., D D. Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Lcdgard, Bev. Ralph Gilbert, M.A. .. Archdeacon. 

Chaplains. 

Wradell, Rev. A. F. G (On leave.) 

Carter, Bev. B. B., »r.A Mhow. 

Horwnod, Rev. K. C. Jubbulporc. 

Clarke, Bev. B. (’. B., M.A (On leave.) 

Roberts, Bev. A. B Nagpur. 

Bridges, Bov. F. L., m. a. Services placed at the disposal of Government 

United Provinces. 

Martin, Bev. F. W. . . . . . . , . . . Kamptee. 

Day, Bev. E. B., m.a. Second Chaplain, Naslrabad. 

Warmlngtoii, Bev. G. W. .. ,. .. .. Mhow. 

Uibson, Hov. H , J ,, ,, ,, Saugor, 
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North-West Frontier Eeclesiastlcal Department. 

SKNIOR ('HAHiAIN. 

Carden, Bov. H« C. Abbottabad. 

And 6 Junior Chaplains. 

Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 

Dnrrant, Tlie BliKlit ll<*vcrond II. M., m.a., . . i^onl bishop of Lotioro. 

Whoplrr, The VPT»’bJ(> Canon Hugh Tn‘vor, m a. . . Ari'hd/'aoon, liaiioro. 

HKNlOn (’HAPIiAIV. 

Buckwell, JlPV. Frederick Charles (On lejne.) 

Mannscll, llov. Arthur Fertvse Oabbett, iu» . . (On Ic ,‘ive.) 

Williams, l?(*v. .Iiiiiips Ernest Eairis, ta . . (On ) 

Dixon, Bev. Thomn.s Harold, m A . Delhi. 

Bame. llcv. Oeorcte Dmisford, m A. . . . On I'oreijxn serviee. 

Enqlaitd, llov. Herbei*t (leorfio, M A. Knnu'hi. 

Strrtnd-Jonea, Jlev. .Tolin, n.A. . . .. Dalhoniie. 

Hemminjr, hev. ('h.irics Henry . Siml.'i 

Kerr, Ke^v. ih'ortte Jlmry Bniee, n a . . (On leii\o ) 

Hpooner, Rev. 11. F. .. . .. . .. (On leave ) 

I’arden, Bev Henry (‘raven, m.a Ahhottahnd. 

MeKelvie, Rev. Rolx'rt Fritz Stanley, m a , n.p. . (On leave > 

Lister, llev. .T, (>.. M a. . . , . . , , Lahore* 

Marsluill, Kev. Norman Edwyn . Rnwjilpiinli, 

Johnston, Rev. H. F. , .. . Qneita. 

l)eventsh. Rev. R. C, S. .. . . . Now'.hera. 

Gorrie, Rev. L. M . . Simla 

And 222 Jimioi <*ha plums. 

United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 

Vacant . . . . . . . . . . . . bishn}) of Lneknow. 

Bin, File Vcn'ble S. A., m.a. Airlnleaeon of Lueknow. 

Wftstmacott, il, .. .. .. .. .. Jle' 4 i‘.trar of the Diorine of Lucknow 

SKXIOU Oil APIA! ns. 

Irwin, Tlic Ven’ble Benjamin ( hiistopher Bulteel, Kashmir. 


IHwl^dd, Tlev. Oeorue \uinistns Selw'vn Chaiihatlla 

Mi^ylcr, Bev. Relward ,M<iwhray, pa* (On lejne ) 

Cowon, Kev. lUm, M.A. . .. XlUfiat)a<i. 

Smith, Rev. Franeis Herbert, MA. . . (On leave) 

Bridjcres, llev FraneW l.leweliyn . . . Ranlkbei . 

Bill, The Ven’ble Sidney Vltred, M A . Nairn 'l.il, 

Cohn, Rev* Clilhml John , M.A. . . LneKnow. (Chll.) 

Maynard. Rev. Bertram Mm-tin . . .. (‘.iwnpore 

Dunlop, Rev. Douglas f.vnil Ch.andlee, Af a. Luekmiw. (Canft.) 

Talbot, Rev. VUr(‘d Dixon . . . . (On leavr* ) 

And III Junior Chap! mis wjHi H \ddHlonil Clerjxy. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Rev. J. W,, M.A.. P.P, .. . .. Attaeheil, Army Deiwirtinent, Meerut. 

Janvier, KcT. C. A. R., M.A. .. .. . Allahalmd. 


Wesleyan Chaplains. 

Bev. A. J. Bevnoll, 0.B.I8., Supoi intending \V(*Hleyari 


Obaplatn in India . . 

A. W. Buckley, Olfg. Supdt. 
in India 

A. D. Brown 

A. Yoornans Wright, m.b.e.. . 
W. B. Ciillwick, H.r.F. 

F, R. Road 


Rawalpindi. 
D>ave er. India 
Bornltay. 

K irkee. 

(Jiietta. 


J. Dwyer Kelly, H.O.F. 

„ J, H. Munro, h.o.f. . . 

„ 11 . H. Spence, H.O.F. 

,, R.T. Kerr, H.O.F. .. 

F.S. Briggs .. 

„ J. M. Darlington 
„ J. D. Percy, b.a., h.o.f. 
4, G. L. Frost . . 


.lublmlpore. 

{.ahore. 

Jhansi. 

Peshawar, 

Mhow. 

Calcutta. 

Bangalore. 

M<*<*rtit. 


A . Blain 

„ E. C. Horler . . 
f, F. E. C, Hampson 
„ W, Horner . . 

„ OJlford Iiever.. 


Bombay. 

Hi'Ciinderalawl. 

Madras. 

Lucknow. 

Delhi. 
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THE HOMAN CATHOLIC CHIIHCH. 


with reficard to nambori, th« OathoUe Dir^etory 0/ ft^dia, 1024, gives the following iablos 


— 

1901 

1011 

1921 

1. British India and Indian 

States — 

(a) latin Hite . . 

(&) Svriac Kite . . 

2. French India 

3. Portuguese India . . 

1,312,224 

315,923 

25,859 

262,650 

1,614,620 

364,600 

25,918 

296,148 

j 

Total. India 

4. Ceylon 

1,916>56 

285,018 

2,'301.»46 ' 
322,163 

2,606,117 

363,986 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2.201,074 

2,623.509 

2,970,103 


N OTB (1) In 1860, the totalfor India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,265 
and in 1000 to 2,201,674. 

NoTK (2) :»^In 1026 the total for India and Coy Ion has been worked out at 3,241,744, 
sihowinK an inrmase of quarter of a million in five years. 

NOTK (3): — The number of Catholics under the Itoyul Patronage of Portugal (the Padroado) in 
1021 wore reckoned at 601,802, of whom more than half are in British India. 

NOIK (4) In 1860 there wore 1,601 priests. In 1921 there were 8,166. 


The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements : — 

(1) The Syrian ” Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle 81 . Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1509, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicars Apostolic. Thev 
are at present ruled by an Archblsboi) 
and three auirragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onward.s. starting frrjra Goa 
and working in the south at the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European imuiigrants at ail times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modem converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres. 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began -to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh mia'^ionaries W'ere sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, fill by 
tlie middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such i>ortions as were occupied by tlio Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of iurisdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese elcrgv 
of the ** Padroado ** or royal patronage, and 
Uto propaganda clergy. This conflict was sot 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 
same time the whole uouotry was placed 
under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 
quent adjustments now stands as follows: — 

the Portuguese Jurisdiction 
The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British territory) wiih suffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
Damaun (all three covering briush terri- 
tory), 

lif the Propadenda Jurisdiction:— 

Jho archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
Mshoprios of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

1 he archblshoptlo of Bombay, with suffragan 
blshoprioB of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Triolunopoly, and Tuttlcorlu 


The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Krishnagar and Patna 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 
The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vixagapatam 
and Nagpur. 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore and Kiimbakonam. 

The itrchblshoprie of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore' and the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere, 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Oalle, Jaffna 
and Trincomalcc. 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffragan 
biKiiopric of Qiiilon. 

One archbishopric and three bishoprics of the 
Syriac rite for the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic of Burma. 
Propaganda changes ‘ - 
TSfw dioceses formed : -Tuticorln by division 
t)f Trichfuopoly ; Calicut hv di^lslon of 
Mang.alort' ; Chittagong by di\iBi(>i|i>of Dacca : 
Dinajpur ])y division of Krishnagar ; Kanchl 
by dKision of (/alciitta. Other changes are 
planned in tlic Centr.il Ifrovinces, Burma, 
etc., imt an* not yet carried 
Padroado changes : - - 
In May 192H an agri'cment was made between 
the Holy See and IVirbugal to modify the 
arrangements ot tlie Concordat of 1886. 
Tin.* diocose ot Damaun is merged in 
the Archdioccsi* of r>ombay, and a complete 
readjustment i.stotake place lo relation to 
Malapnre and Dladras, tlie main object lieing 
to ohlltcrat-e double jurlsdletion.** At the 
time oi rcvisl ug these notes, however, these 
ciianges Iuin c not come into effect. 

The European clor^ engaged in India almost 
all belong to reOgious orders, congregations 
or mission seminaries, and with a few exoep* 
tions are either French; Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian by nationality. They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
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country, nurabering about 2,000 and prob- mentioned. (Full partioularB on all pointi 

ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work o! will be found in the Cat^Uo Directory already 

the clergy is parochial ministration to existing quoted.) The mission work Is limits solely 

Christians, including railway people and by shortage of men and money, which if 

British troops. Second comes education, which forthcoming would give the moans to an 

is not confined to their own people ; their indefinite extension, ihie resources of the 

eoboois being frequented by largo nurnbers clergy after the ord^ary church collections and 

of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, etc. Among pay of a few military and railway chaplahicies 

the most important institutions are St.Xavier*8 are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 

College, Calcutta, St. Peter^s College, Agra, Bt. trom the collections of tfts Swnsty for tho Pro- 

Xavier's College, Botnbay, St. Joseph's College, pagatim oj tho Faiik and of tts Jiolu Childhood, 

Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, IVlangalore, helped out by private or other donations 

Loyola College, Madras, teaching university secured from home by the different local mis- 

courses ; besides a large number of high slonanes. In mission work the fathers count 

schools and elementary schools. I’he eduea- as enrolled only those who are baptised and 

tion of girls is supplied for by numerous persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 

convent schools worked by rdigious congre- except for infants or at point of death, Is 

gationsof nuns to say nothing of orpha- administered except after caroturinstruction 

nages and other charitable institutions. and probation. This, while keeping down the 

The total number under education amounted record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 

in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73,164 girls, BoUd results, 

later figures being unavailable. As to 

missionary work proper, the country la The Holy See is usually represented by a 
covered with numerous modem mission [ Delegate Apostolic of the East Qlndies who 
centres, amonff which those in rhe Punjab. resides at Bangalore. At present this post Is 
CbotaMagpar;Xrlshnagnr,Gajerat, the Abmed'i ocoupletl by the Most Be v . Edward Mooney, 
nagai* district and the Telugu coasts may be i p.p appointed in 1925. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Scotland. — The Chaplaincy j for instruction, and where religious teaching 
work of the Churcli of Scotland dates from was given daily. Similar educational missions 
1814, when the Bev, Dr. Bryce landed i were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
ill Calcutta, and organised a congregation | Madras. Edueational work is still an Import- 
of bis Scottish fellow countrymen. The > ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
centenary of the churdbes In the throe j but the Bombay College was closed in 18i9 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
1914 ; Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since with the College of the United Free Church 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
Presidency, fiveto Bombay, and four to Madras, is being carried on from eight centres under 
These minister both to the Scoitisbu trooiis seventeen missionaries. The baptised ChriS' 
and to the civil population of the towns where tian community now numbers over 14,000 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the now carried on throughout the whole 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station Eastern Himalayan district, and there 1*+ 
where tlie regiment happens to bo placed a Christian community there of over 
and as axulc moves with the regiment. There 8,000. lii the five mission districts of 
are thr^e Preidency senior Chaplain*! in charge Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madnrs, 
of Bengal, Bsombay, and Madras respectively. Poona, and the l^unjab there were at the end 
There are churches in the chief towns of the of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian ChrJs- 
Presidencies, and chuKshes have also been tians. ' In connection with these missions 
built, in all considerable military stations, the Women's Association of Foreign Missions 
e.g., Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Banikhct, does invaluable service/ in school, medical 
Rawalpindi, Bialkot, Umballa and Jnb- and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
bulpore. In addition to the regular establish- missionaries, 168 teachers, over 50 schools, 
meut there are a number of acting Chaplains three hospitals and six dispensaries, 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 

Church of Scotland, and these arc serving in such The Church of Scotland has also done much 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnporc, to provide education for European children in 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta. Tfie Additional India. Together with the United Free Church. 
Oergy Societies InJ India contribute towards the St. Andrew’s Church has six representatives on 
cost of this additional establishmenti In other the governing body of the Anglo-scotish Bdii- 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie. cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided pastoral supervision over the Bombay Scottish 
by Scottish Mis^onarles. Simla has a minister Orphanage. In Bangalore there is the St. 
of its own sent oat from Scotland. Andrew's High School, and both in Bangalore 

The Mission work of the Church of Scotland and in Madras the local congregation supports 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one the school for poor children. The Aj^ieff 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was Olrls* Boarding and High School is under 
sent to Calcutta. He was the first to open the care of the Elrk-Session of St. Andrew's 
schools where English was made the medium Church, Simla, The now weU-kpowp $t> 


Missions, 


Andrew*8 Colonial Homes at Kalimpongi 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church, The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com^ 
munity, and are doing magnificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence. Further information 
may be found in ** Reportn of the Schemes of the 
Church of Scotland,** Blackwood A. Sons : ** The 
Church of Scotland Year Book ** and “ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland in India 
and Ceylon.** 

The United Free Church of Scotland.— 

This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
three purely European congregations in India, 
two in Calcutta, Wellesley Square, and Howrah 
and one in Bombay, Waudby Hoad. In Calcutta 
the Howrah Church is in the district of the 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
mills. As noted above members of these con- 
gregations co-operate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education for 
European children. 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Ealna and Chinsura); the Santal Varganas, 
with five stations *, Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Allbag); Hyderabad State (Jalnn, 
Bethel and ParbhanI); Madras (Madras 
City, Cldngleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 


BAPTIST 

Thb Baptist Missionary Society op Crkat 
Britain.— Formed in 1792, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Onasa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and C<‘ylon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and tlic Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Society. The ^tall ot 
tile united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
liKi missionaries and about 1,(589 Indian and 
biugalcse w'orkcTb. (’onnected with the Soclet\ 
are 369 Indian and Singhalese Churehc'i, 264 
l^inmry Day Schools, 25 Middb* and High 
Schools, and 4 Theological 'Jran.iag (^dleges. 
The Church m<*mber.ship at tiie close of 1927 
stood at 20,461 and tin* Christian communitv 
at 50,317. The merabersliip during the past ten 
years has increased by about 63 per cent, 
and the community by 50 per cimt. In the 
same period . Amongst the non -caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Delhi, where 
ho'^tels have been erected for the probecutiou 
of this form of work. 

Eduoationax Work. — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Serampore (Allege, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo* 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
purchase of the Settlement of Serampore in 
1845, and placed in 1866 by the College 
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leeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, ard Amraoti) ; Eaj- 
xnitana, where the extensive work In- 
stituted by the United I^resbyterlan Cbnrch 
in 1860 la now canned on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls Into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres Into congrega^ons which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an Increasing 
share in the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospittils, among which are 
four excellently equip^d and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in ail parts of its field and it has al^o 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education througii four Christian Colleges. 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, is 
under the joint management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church. The 
Madras Christian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr. William Miller, is now under 
tlie direction of a Board representing several 
Missionary Societies. Wilson (Jollege, Bombay, 
with w*hicb the names of Wilson and Dr. Mac- 
kichan are specially associati^d and Hlslop Col- 
lege, Nagpur, are under the direct management 
of the United Free Church. 


SOCIETIES. 

Conncil at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations. Arts anj 
Theological. It was afliUated in 1857 to the 
uewiy- formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its original founua- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on au Inter-denominational basis 
for the granting of Theological Dogteeb lo 
qualified students of all Churches. 

As the only College in India grantiim a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the College. In Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations. Principal ; Rev. G. Howells, M.A., 
n.D., B.LITT., Pa,D, 

There is a vernanilar institute aUo at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely Euglish Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are earned on in many of the 
stations. Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 6 Hospitals, and 8 Dispen- 
saries. Two large Printing Presses for bott» 
English and VemAciilar work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretaries of the 
Mission are the R^v. John Held and W. Craig 
Eadie', Esq., 48, Kipon Street, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Fnmival Street, Holbom, London. The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1926 
amounted to £239,634, 



4^8 Missions. 


Tbb Cahadun Baptist Misbioit.— W as con- 
meaced in 1873. and is located in the Tclagu 
CotSDtry to the north ot Madras, in the 
Kistna. Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts. There are 22 stations and 887 out* 
stations with a staff of 99 missionaries, including 
8 qualiffed physician, and 1,120 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1.520 villages. Orga-^ 
nised Churches number 96, communicants 19,882 
and adherents 13,469 for the past year. Twenty- 
one Churches are entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 503 village day 
«chools, with 16,737 chiidren, 14 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper- Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership 
has increased by 80 per Cent., the Christian 
community by 85 per cent., and scholars by ' 
600 per cent. Indian SetTetary i-s the Rev, JL .f. 
Church, Yellamanchitl, Vizagapatain. ' 

Amebioan Baptist fobeton Mission So-i 
OIBTT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma ^ 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owes its rise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson. Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There an* 33 main Ht.itic»ns| 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, 
29 in South India, he>l(l('> many outstatiouK ' 
All forms of inis^lonarv entiriJiise come wntfun 
the scope of the Sooii'ty. 

The great work ol th(‘ Mis-sion <‘ontunies to 
bo evangeiistie and the traimng ot (he nalivi* 
preachers and Biblo-Wmuen, and extends to, 
many races and languages, the imtst imtjorl.int i 
of whieh, in Burma, has l«*en the ]>racti<.il 
transtormatioji ot the Karens, wJiom' hinguagi 
has been rediieed to wntlng tty the Mission I 
The work in Assam embra<*es9 dittert nt langium s * 
and large efforts are m.uhi amongst theemploves 
of the tc^ plantations. Tlie Mission i'rc'-s .it 
Rangoon is tlie largest and finest in Binma. 

Last year the field staff mimhered 314 inisVi- 
onaries, 7,064 Native workeis. There win 
1,892 ChurelieH of whieh 1,272 w^n* self Hupportmu 
Ohureh members number l,27,i>28. In the 2,lo7 
Sunday Schools were eniolleii 9,00,000 jmpils. 
The Mission eondiicted 2,741 schools of all giadis 
with 91,091 students uirolled. 14 Hospitals 
and 34 l)is|>eiifearii's treated 6,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients. Indian Ulnistlaiis 
contrlhuted over Rs. 6,74,000 for this religions 
and benevolent work during the year. 

The Amketcan Baptist Assam Mission was 
opened in 1836. and has 13 main stations 
staffed by about 45 mbslonarles. There are 
725 Native workers, 384 organwed i-huiehes, 
37,149 baptised miunbers, 318 Hcliools ol all 
grades inciiiding 1 lligh> 2 Normal, 2 Bible and 
IS Station schools. 3 Hospitals and 8 Dbpen- 
sarles treated 326 iii-patients and 18,032 out- 
patients during the year. Mission work is carried 
on in 9 diffon'nt lauguagos. 


Secretary ; Mr. C. E. Olney, Gaulmti, Assam 

^ American Baptist, Brngal-Orissa Mission, 
commenced in 1836. Area of operation : Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal, Balasore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 30, 
Indian workers 300. Two English Churches 
and 25 Vomacular Churches, Christian Coro- 
iminity 5,000. Two di3peu.saries. Education- 
al: One Theological and two Boys’ High 
I Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 118 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 3,300. One Indiis- 
I trial School for caroeutering, iron work and 
motor mechanics. The Vernacular Press of this 
' mission printed the ff rst literature in the Santall 
I language. 


Secretary : Rev. H. I. Frost, Balasore, Orissa . 

THE American Baptist telugu Mission. 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Ristna, and 
Kumool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance. Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at JCavalJ 
and vicinity. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Nellore, Ongole and Rurnool. 
Organized Telugu Ciiurchos number 236, with 
88,713 baptized communicants. There are 102 
missionaries, and 2,190 Indian workers. I'lie 
mission mAintaiii.s a Theological Seminary at 
Ramapatnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training School for the training 
of Telugu women is located in Nellore. A total 
of 32,680 receive instruction in 1,270 primary 
schools, 16 secondaiy scliools ami 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 8 Jloapif als and 12 Dispeusarieb 
report 3,823 In-patients, 47,286 out-patients, 
and 115 073 treatments during the year. 

Secretary : Mias E. J. Draper, Nellore. 

I'nu AusTR.\LiAN Baptist Mission.— Wit li 
2 missionaries, established at &erajgunge, E. 
Bengal. p 

Missiomry-in-cfiarfte : Rev. T. C. Kelly; 
Mission House, Serajguuge. 

1 

The Visthalun IUptist Kopjoion Mrs- 

' SION. —( ImoTporated) Emi>ru(ing the soeietlcs 
I ropresi'nliug flu* Baptist Clmrehi's of the States 
' ot the .\ustr.ill«ui Commonw'i'alth. The flehl 
vf o])ei}i1i<)us IS in Kast B(‘ugal. Tlie staff 
numbers 43 Australian workeis. There are 
I 2,586 eommunlcanfs and a (’hrisllm eommuulty 
I of .5, .553. 

1 

I Secretary, Field Council: Rev’- V. F. Lanyon, 
Mymeublngh E. B. 

1 The Strict Baptist Mission.— H as 15 
Euroiwjan Missionaries, and 120 Indian workers 
' in Madras, and Salem District. Oommunicaots 
I number 270 ; organised Churches 8 ; elementary 
I schools 41, with 1,026 pupJis. 

I Treasurer and Secretary : Ilcv. D. Morllng, 
I Namok.d, S. India. 
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PBESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


Thb IMSH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION.— wcll-known throughoRfc the whole of 8.W. XodiA 
Oper&tes In Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff and the Porman Christian OoUege at Lahore* 
of 41 Missionaries of whom 7 are qualified doc- under the principalsbipof Rev. B. D. Lucas 
tors and an Indian staff of 404 including school D. p., is equally well-known and valued in* 
teachers. There are 10 Organiswl Churches, a the Punjab. The Bwing Christian CoUege 
communicant roll of 1 ,828, and a Christian com- (j)r. 0. A. R. Janvier. Principal) has grown 
munlty ot 7,143. In Medical work there are .3 rapidly In numbers and Inffuenoe. 

43,033. The Mission conducts 3 High schools, “-A*. Saharanpur. 

2 Anglo-Vemacular schools and 123 Vernacular Seeretari/, Punjab Mt$Hon: Rev, W. J, Weir, 
schools affording tuition for 6,610 pupils, 4 <>r- Lahore. 

I>hanage8,a Hivlnity Oollegeat Alimedabad.a Secretary, North India Minion: Rev. W. T. 


Teachers’ Training College for Women at Dorsad MitSCM! 

and a Mission Press at Surat. The Mission ' * ^ ^ 

has made a speciality of Farm Colonics, of S^^ary, Western India Mission : Rev, M. 

which there are about a score in connection Wright, M.A., Ahmednagar. 


with it. most of them thriving. 


THE New Zealand Presbyterian Missiun: 


The Jungle Tribes Mission with 6 missionaries. recently as 1010 at jragadhrl» 

is a branch of the activities of the above, work- At » 

ing in the Panch Mahals and llewa Kantlia ^ Jagadliri, 

districts, with Karin Colonies attached. AmDaua. 

Secretary: G, Wilson, Abmcdabnd. The Cnitri) Oiittrohoe Canada Mission— 

V'pu' ttvttk't* T'RVRiiv'i''p''Rf a w f^HtTnoTi oi? ^'Ommcnfcd in 1,877 biiH 12 main ststions m 
Nobih Amkwoa.— T he Sialkot Minion of U.r 

above Ohun'U was oiienwl at Sialkot, I-unjab, hJoiiui worLwam' ThirllLK.Ii 

hf th<» N w” "ith the Mulwa (’liiireh CoiuicU of the 

districts of the *nufnbe?171 Clinreh ot Nt»rtb<‘rii Imliu, wlUeh report.^ 

Jid ite Xudtou wSrko“T76. Its "ducatiouai 'I'CS, ‘lT!w2rmt: 

nloe Middle Schools, ami 1»5 Primary Schools. * -.-S-X. 

The total enrolment in all schools was 15,371 in Bducatlonal work comprlNes Elementary and 
1026. The Mission is also carrying on Medical tiiddic Scliools, High Schools for boys and girls, 
w'ork through six hospitals and eight dispense.- College, Tln ologicul Seminary and Classes* 
Ties. The total Christian community iu con* Industrial leaching and work are done In tlie 
nection with the Mission is 84,322 and Church- three Girls’ Hoarding Hchools, women's industrial 
membership 34,287. work in Miiowand llutlamandin Kasalpura Boyh* 

amml Sferetam: Bev. W. P. Mercer, School. Xechnical .and practical training is given 
Oujranwala, N. Punjab. <" Muting, Weaving and Carpentry. The Medual 


membership 34,287. work in Miiowand llutlamandin Kasalpura Boyh* 

General Seeretary : Bev. W. I>. Mercer, School Technical and practical training 
Oujranwala N X'unjab In Printing, Weaving and Carpentry, The Medical 

to to'uicaBPBksnyTkMAK M— ope- 

Woiueu’s If ospit /ils aud also a number of 

North India ^d Western India Missions. 1 he (jigiJcnsarlcB in central and out-stations. 
American Staff {including women) numbers 270 ' 

and the Indian Stall 1,352. There arc 35 main SeereUtry of Mntioon * Bev. .1. T. Taylor, D.D. , 
stations and about 240 out-stations. Organised Indoie, C i* ^ 

churches number 82 25 of wliich are self-sup- Secretary of ( hureh. Bev, C. 1). Donald, 
porting. There are 11,985 communfeauts IL I) , Khania (Dt. liKlore)^ C. I. 
and a total baptised comnuinlty of 82,000. the (’anadian Presbyterian Bhil Mission 
Educational w ork as follows ; 2 Men 8 Colleges, AUrajpur, Jobatand Barwani States, are now 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and under the Canadian Presbyterian Bhil Mlstfioa. 
the Klnnaird Colleges for women, students r; 

1,820, Theological School l,8tudent824; Training , M.D., D.I). 

Schools for village workers 2, students about (on furlougli); K.loombs, Amkhut, Alirajpur, C. 1. 
180; High Schools 14, students about 2,100; The Welsh Calvinistio MRTH0bi8T( pRXSBY- 
Industrial Schools 4; Agricultural Demoustra- tsrian) Mission established in 1844) with a stair 
tion I>*arms 4 ; I'eachcrs* Training Departments of 40 Missionaries, 050 Indian workeTa> ooeupies 
7 ; The Mlraj Medical School and an Interest in stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
the Ludhiana Medical School for women, stn- - - - 


Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Bylhetaad Caebar. 


dents 170 ; Elementary Schools 230 ; Schools xhe Khassia language has b^ii reduced to 
of ail grades 241, pupils 12,028 ; Medical work : writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
Hospitals 6 ; Dispensaries 17. Sunday Schools published in tliat language by the Mission. A 
371 wltb 13,401 pupllp. Contributions for large amount of literature has also been pro* 


Church and EvangeUstio work on the part of duced In the Lushai Jaugnage. Commouioauts 


the Indian Cburch, XU. 51,422. 


number 29,850 ; the total Christian community 


The Hospital at Mlraj, founded by Sir William | 81,461 ; organised Churches 650 : Blemenfary 
W auless, and now under the caro of C.E. Vail, Js f schools number 626, Scholars 17,200; in ailditJon 
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Missions. 


to Intiiistrial Hchooh and Training Institutions 
and 2 Theological Sotninaries. Three Hospitals 
and several bisponsaries provide annually lor 
more than 10,000 patients. 

Secretary : B>ev. F. J Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal. 

The Aboot Mission of the Reform- 
ed Church In America organised In 1 853 occupies 
most of the North and South Arcot and Chittoor 
districts in 8. India with a staff of 52 Missionaries 
and 718 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 6,527 ; total Chris- 
tian community 20,761; Boarding schools 16, 
scholars 1,057; Theological school 1, students 30, 
Voorhees* College, Vellore, students 139. High 
schools 3, scholars 2,013 ; Training schools 2, 


students 92 ; Industrial schools 2, Agricultural 
Farm and School 1, total pupils 829 ; Elementary 
schools 221, scholars 8,407. Two Hospitals and 
4 Dispensaries with a staff of 45 provided for 
1,975 in-patients and 29,380 out-patients exclud- 
ing the Union Medical College, Hospitals and 
Dispensaries, Vellore. 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the headquarter of the Mission. 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
for S. India is near Madanapalle, Arogiavaram 
P. O., Chittoor Dlst, 

Secretary : Rev. W. H. Farrar, Arni, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The AMERICAN Board or Commissionkrb 
FOR Foreign Missions.-— Has two large Mib- 
sloDS, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission. The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. Tt was commenced in 1813, the 
first American Mission in India. Its activities | 
are large and varied. 'Fhe staff at the begin- j 
ning of 1928 consisted of 51 missionaries and 041 
Indian workers operating in 8 Stations and 1 30 
out-stations exclusive of Bombay City. Oiganls- ' 
cd Churches number 68 with 9,2 h 9 commimi- 
cants, and 0,709 adherents. There a T^pei | 
work at Sholapur, The Kducntioiial work em- j 
biaces 15 training and secondary bChoolM,uith 

I, 241 pupiLs and 136 primary schools, with 6,007 
pupils, three-llfths of whom arc non-t'liristians. 
A Theological College at Ahmednagar trains for i 
t/ho Indian Ministry. Zenana work and Iiidu*>- 
trial work are vigorously earried on, the latter 
embracing carpentry and lace work. A school for 
the blind js conducti'd on both Educ.itional and 
Industrial lines. Slxty-slx thousand patients 
wore treated in the Hospital.-, and dlspciwarles of 
the Mission last year. This Missi<tn was tlie 
first to translate the Christian seriptures into 
the Marathi tongue. At Shol.qiur, a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes Is eanlcd on under the 
supervision of Ooverameut. Secretary : Rev 
William Hazen, m.a., Sholajnir. 

The Madura Mission. — In the south of the 
Presidency founded In 1834, has a staff ol 0,5 
missionaiies and 977 Indian workers, oiKirates in 
the Madura and liamiiad liislrictb and has a 
communicant roll of 10,45 4 and a total 
Christian community ot 29,240 and 33 
organized (ffiurclies most of which are 
entirely Helt-siipiiortlug and si'lf-governlng 
These Chriiohes arc an iulegr.il part of the South 
India Urut<Hi Church. Selniols mimlxT 323 with 
17,280 pupils. In Madura th(*H‘ au» a First 
(hade (Jollege, high and training scluwds ior girls 
and Jiospitals for men and women At Pasii- 
malai, three miles trom Madura, a high school, 
tiainmg sdiool, tln-ological Institution, trade 
bchool and school of agriculture. Five elemen- 
tary boarding schools are found in as many 
out-stations, indiistrial work is increasingly 
a part of the ciirnctda of all schools above tiic^ 
lower grad(‘. The Secretary is the Rev. John 

J. Bauuinga, M.A., u f)., Pasumalai. 

THE aboot Mission commenced under the 
American Board was transferred to the 
Reform Church of America in 1851. 


, The Scandinavian alliance Mission of 
N^obth America. — Embraces two Branches, 
one in Bengal and the other in Khandesh. 
The mission Hiatt in Khandesh Is represemted 
by lourteen missionaries, and forty Indian 
workers, Th(‘ro are Me\enty-flvo communicants, 
and a (’liustiau community of about three hun- 
dred, thiifeen elementary achools provide for 
two hundred and eighty pupils. 

SeAnretanes : Rev, Paul Ringdahl, Ainalncr, East 
Khandesh ; and Rev. Dover, Bakai Diiar, Bengal. 

The Swedish alliance Mission.— Working 
among the BhiU in West Khandesh has 20 
missionaries and 71 Indian workers. There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 923 of whom 363 are communicants. There 
are 8 Elementary Schools, 2 'rralniiig Schools 
and 6 School Ilomo«. The pupils In all schools 
are 355. 

Secretary: Re\, (lustuf West mo, Doiidaiehe, 
\V«‘st KhtUidcsh. 

Film BHURcii OP Finland MissiON.--Total 
Mission Stall is represented by y Missionaries, 
3 native Pastors, two fJateeliisis, two Teachers. 
There tare about 120 communicants and total 
community 400. There are two day schools, one 
cv(‘uing BCliool, one hospital, four disponsarles, 
Weaving and Hand-Carder industries. 

Secretary : Miss E. Kroiiqwist, LacUen, via 
Cangtok, 8lkkim Btatc. 

The London Missionary Society. — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in 8. India and 7 in 
Travaucore. The Mission engages in every 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 135, Indian 
workers 2,380; Organised Churches 520 ; 
Communicants 21,824 and Christian (Ck>m- 
munity 142,255. There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159 ; 2 Theological Institutions, 
students 70 ; 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849; 25 

Boarding schools, scholars, 1,107 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Dispensaries 
14, qualified doctors 9 Eiuropcans, 61 Asslstauts 
and 8,880 in patients and 198,757 out-patients 
I for the year. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
I at Calcutta and Murshidabad L.M.8. work in 
the United Provinces is being closed but a 
Union Mission of the W. M. 8., C.M.S, and 
^J M. 8. is shortly to be opened in Benares City 
with the Rev. J. c, Jackson of the L. M.8. as 
Siixierintendent. Tills Mission will concentrate 
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eBiK'uittlly on work amongBt pUgrims aiMl iSemorial ColleRe with 985 students, a Church 

Kiudciits. Special efforts are made amongst and congregation said to be tbe largest m 

the J4ama Sudras and the aboriginal India, and a large Printing Press, the centre ot 

tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and the S. Travancore Tract Society. 

Pankas. The S. India district and Travancoic Beufful Secretary : Xtev. Vaughan Bees, 
arc divided into the Kanare8e,Telugu, Tamil, and Pelmimporc, Bist. Murshidabad. Benares 
Mahiyalam fields with 19 stations and 800 out- Super hitendent.- Roy, J. C. Jackson, Benares, 
stations. At Ifagcrcoil ' Travancore) is tlie Scott U. P. 

ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


THE Christian and Missionary amunoe. 
*~Datcs Irom the year 1803 under the name 
of tbe Intematlunal Missionary Alliance, bat a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berai I*rovince much earlier. Work Is carried 
on In the Provinces of Berar, Khandesh, flujarat. 
There is a staff of 75 mlsBionaiics and 
1 45 Indian workers. The number of mission 
stations is 19, ^^ith additional out-statlons. 
There Isa Cliristian community of 2,306 adults. 
There are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for boys and 2 
for girls, 2 Training Schools for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal. 

Execulire Secretary : W. Moyser, Akola, 

Berar, C.P. ' 

The Church 01 the Brethren (American) 
— Oiicned work In 1H95, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Bajplpla States. Its staff number 60 foreigii 
workers including missionurles’ wives, and 235 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersed) member- 
ship stands at 3,564. Education i- carried on m 7 
Girls' Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools lor 
Boys, and 134 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 65 7, males 3, (•01 , total 
under instruction 3,658. There arc 85 Sunday 
Schools having 166 teachers and a total curol-l 
ment of 3,372. There wore 28,115 calls at mission 
dispensaries in 1921. The foreign medical staff 
consists of five doctors, four nurses, and 
one medical Evangelist. At Umalla, Baj- 
pipla State, there is a Homo for Babies with 
37 inmates. Industrial work is carried on 
in SIX of the Boarding Schools, and a voca- 
tional training scliool wxis opened at Ankles-, 
var in June 1924. Evangelistic, Temper- 
ance and Publicity work rr-ceives due emphasis; 
the ** Gujarati Sunday School Quarterly ’* (1,800 
copies) and the “ Prakash I’atra,” a Christian 
monthly of 400 copies, are published. Secretary: 
L. A. Blickenstaff, Bulsar, Surat District. 

The Poona and Indian Village Mission.—’ 
Founded in 1803. Mission Stations— Khed 
Shivapur, Poona District ; Nasrapur (Bhor 
State), Poona District ; Loriand, M. S. M. By., 
Saiara District ; Phaltan and Pandhar]:)ur, Shola- 
par District. The staff consists of 32 European 
and 43 Indian workers, with a community of 
about 88 Indian Christians and their families. 
The main work is twangellsing in the villages,' 
women's zenana work, and primary education.; 
Medical work is conducted at each station, with 
a hospital at Pandharpur. Beadgmrters : 
Kosrapur, Poona District. Secretary: J. W. 
Stothard. 

The American Churches oe god Mission. 
—Has two missionaries at Bogra, oue at Khan- 
ianpur, Bogra District, Bengal, and two at XJlu- 
bark, Howrah Distriot. 


Executive SeereUtru : Rev. Howard W, 
Cover, M.A., Bogra, E.B.K. 

liecotdihg Secretary/: Rev. A. E. Myers, B.A., 
IJlubarla, Howrah. 

The India Christian Mission.— Found- 
cfi in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 .Missionaries, 43 stations and out-statiems, 
1,759 Communicants, 45 Primary schools and 
one In iustrial School in the Ellore District, 
also Bible Training Instituit*, Dodballapur, 
ii<*ar Bangalore, 8. India. Ktations also in 
Nuwara Ellya, MiiJpotha Uva Province and 
Polgahawella, Ceylon ; Girls’ Orphanage at 
Nuwara Eliya ; Iiuliislrial School for cliildren of 
mixed parentage, Nuwara Eliya. Total Cliris- 
tian community 4.092. Director: Bev, A. S. 
Pay liter, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

TIIK t’lIliRCH OE TUK N.\Z.VREN1; MISSION 
Has its lu'adquai ters tor Westoiii India at Bul- 
daiia, Berar, wIutc it lias a Boys* Boarding 
School. It also hfis lllty giils in school. This 
Mii».ion also ha> thric stations in Thuiia District, 
namely Ivluirdi, >asirKl, and lilurbacl. At 
present there are only S( %en inisbionaiies In this 
part of India, also 32 Indian picachers and 
Bible women. 

2*resukut of the Cofincil : Ilev. A .1). F’ritzlan* 
Bulduua, Beiur. 

The headquarters for Eastern India aro at 
KiMhorgaiij, Mynieii»jngh Distiict.witli an orphan- 
age and a force of 4 ini'-sionaiies : also about 11 
Indian i»reueher8 and Bible women. This makes 
a total at preheat of 11 intssioiiaries and about 
43 Indian woi kers for The Church of The Naztt- 
renu in India. 

Pres ideut 0 f the Com m il : Bev. G . F. Franklin 
Ktshorganj, Myinea.siiigh District. 

The tanakpur and Lohagbat Bible akp 
Medical Mission— Was established in 1910 . it 
is now carried on in Tanakpur and District 
only, that neighbourhood having again been 
attached to the Naini Tal District in Humaozw 
Address : Tanakpur, Ilohilkhand and Kumaoi 
Railway, United Provinces. 

The Hepheibah Faith Missionary Associa- 
tion- Has three ini.s‘t(onnri<‘.s m Indli. They arc 
the Bev. S. V. Christenson, Adra, Mrs. S, V. 
Christenson, Adra, B. N. Bl,\.. Manbhiim, and 
Mi)ss E. K. Liiudis, Bagliiinathpur, Maublium. 

I The Tibetan Mission— Has 4 Missiou- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary : Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling. 

I The INDIAN Missionary Society op Tinhe* 
j YELLY (Dorn ARAL Mission)— Opened in 1904 
operates in the Warangal District of t)io Nizam's 
Dominions as W'eU as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
HUls. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
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Christians of TiiiuovoUy, There are now nearly 
4,655 Telnsa Christians in 109 villages and 381 
Paiiar Christians in the hills. Secretary: Eev. 
S. S. Moses, Palamcottah. 

The Mission to Lepers— Founded in 1874, 
is an inter-denoininational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
imtainted children working in 15 countries but 
largely in India, Ciiina, Korea and Japan. Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 87 Asylums of its own with 
Upwards of 5,000 inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 23 other 
' places in India. Altogellier in India over 7,000 
lepers are being helped. 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the healthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents. More than bOO children arc 
, thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission Is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 


and Piovincos. Organs : The National Mmionary 
InMliyenccr (a monthly journal in English stdd 
at Ke. 1 per year post free), Qasid (a monthly 
journal in Persian Urdu) at Bs. 2-8-0, Deepekai 
(a monthly journal In Tamil and Kanareso) at 
8 as. per year, post free. 

Adarees : N. M. 8. Otflee, Vepery, Madras, 

General Secretary ; Bai Bahadur A. C. Mu- 
kerji, B.A. Offg. Secretary: Thos. David, B.A., 
B.n. 

TiiK Seventh Day Adventists: — ^T he 
Seventh-day Adventists conimeneed mission 
work in India in 1803, and now employ a .staff of 
five hiindrt‘d uiul forty-one workers European 
and Indian, Ineluding ninety-elglil ordained and 
heensed ministers. Evangelist ie and educational 
work is condueted in tlfteen \ernaculars, besides 
work for Englisli-spi'aking jwoples in the large 
cities. For administrative purpose's, the work is 
organised into four Union Missions located ar 
follows : — 

Burma Union Mission of 8. 1). A. (.7. Phillips, 
Suiierintendent). Ojffiee addrees 13, Franklin 
Boad, Ban goon. 

North-East India Union Mission of S.D.A. 
((1. (L Lowry, Superintendent). 0£ice 
addref-s 70, Circular Hoad, llanthi. 


Most of the Mission's income is received from i 
voluntary contributions. Some funds are raised i 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended | 
by the Mission m India, is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Uovcriiniciits 
give regular maintenance grants. \ 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 1 
Lepers, of wlilch Tl, E. Lady Wilson, who ri'pro - 1 
Bents the Bombay i'resideney, is a Vice-Presi- 1 
dent. ' 

Hon. Treamrer: Henry F . Lewis, Esq., 12, 
Dalhousle Sq., Calcutta. ' 

The General Secretary of the Mission is ' 
Mr. W. H* P. AndcJ:son, 33, Henrietta St., Coveiit 
Garden, London, W. C. The Secretary tor India 
is Mr. A. Donald Miller, Purulia, Bchar. ^ 

THE BSaiOHS BlBYOHl) MlSSlONABT UNION. I 
—An inter-denominatlonal Society commenced I 
work at MoUhari, Behar, in 190u, and oow | 
ocoapiea 6 BtattonB and 0 out-stations in the 
Champarao an4 Saran Districts, with a stall j 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and i 
40 other Indian workers. The Mission main- 1 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls' Orphanage, 1 Hoys’ j 
Orrfiianage and Boarding School with Carpentry » 
industrial department, 1 M. K. S(‘hool with 200 1 
pupils. Communicants number 80. Secretary . 
Bev, Alex. L. Banks, Siwaii, District Saran. i 

I 

The National missionart Society ov Inpia { 
Established 1905, it has a staff of 25 Indian I 
Missionaries and 86 helpers and Volunteers. ' 
Operates in Montgomery District (the Punjab),! 
Nukkar Tahsil (U. P.), Haluaghat, Alvmen- 
Singh District (Bengal), Jharsagudah (B. d; O.), r 
North Kanara, Mirajgaon and Karmalal 
Talukas (Bombay), Parkol Taluq (Nizam's 
DominiouK) and Tiruputtur Taluk (N Arcot). 
Ohristiau eoniiuunity over 7,000 Thirtytlm*e | 
Elementary ftihools and 1 High School witli | 
hostel, one printing ]»resH, one Dispensriry and one i 
Hospital. Annual expenditure Rs. 70,000. Sup- 
portkl by Indian Christians of all denominations j 


North-West India Union Mission of S.D.A. 
(A. li. Williams, Mipenntendent), O^ice 
addresH 17, .Abbott Bond, Lucknow. 

South I mild Union Alissioa of S. D. A. 
(Jl. Cliilsti'nsoii, bujK'rmtemtenl ) (Xffice 
addrees 7, Cunuingli.iiu Road, Bangalore, 

The general head<< iiartcrs lor J ndia and iiunna 
is located at Salisbury I'ark, I’oona. (A. W. 
Cormack, Pren ideal , C. L. Torrey, Secretary and 
Treamrer. Office address : Post Box No. 1.5, 
l*ooiia,) On tlie same estate is an up-to-date 
publwhing liousi*, devoted entirely to the printing 
of evangelical and a8.soclateil literature. 
(Address: Oriental Watchman Publislilug 
Association, Post Box No. 35, Poona). A 
large ii umber ot day and boarding vernacular 
ami Anglo- vernacular sciiools are I'omi acted In 
dlttcrent parts c>f the country; ami at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European education is 
provided, a regular iugh school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and other 
special students, being available. Xu all the 
de.nominatioual boarding schools ineo'aslng 
emphasis is being laid on vocational 
work, the students being required to sliaro 
lu the domestic work of tlie institutions, 
and in many cases to engage in some 
tmdes or other w'ork. Seven physieiaus, 
one maternity worker, (C.M.B.) and a number 
oi qualified nurses are employed, regular medical 
work being conducted at tuurteen stations. 
The l)apti.4ed merabershlf) (adult) is 2,648, or- 
ganised into 71 churches; and in addition a 
subbtantial community of enquirers receiving 
systematic instruct ion. 21 J fiabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled membership 
of 5,137. 

Thb American Mennonite Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinoes. 
Mission staff numbers 33, Indian workers 80, 
Church members 1,300, 1 Industrial Training 
Institution, 1 High, Sctiool, 1 Vernacular Middle 
School and 1 Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, 
1 Normal School. 1 Hen’s Home, 2 Homes for 
untainted children of lepers, X Bible School, 2 
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Orph^aaged 1 Widows' Home, 1 Leper Asylum ; 
Elementary Schools, 9 ; Dispensaries, 6. Leper 
Clynlcs 2. 

8etirelary*. Bev. J. N. Baufman, Dbamtari, 
C.P. 

This OHHSjfiaii CoNneBBNOB-^MisNNOKiTB 
MISSION— Started in 1901 In the 0. Provin- 
ces. Workers number 22 ; Leper, Medical, 
Orphan. Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Kev. P. W. penncr, 
Janjglr, C. P. 

TBB EUBKtr AND CBNTBAl* INDIA' HUL 
Mission— Established ld90 in the C. P. and 
Berar, has a mission staff of 12. Indian work- 
ers 22, Churches 8, Communicants 163 ; Chris- 
tian community 5.^11 ; 2 Boarding schools with 
88 boarders and 3 Elementary schools. 
Secretary : "ELey* Carl Wyder, Elliclipur, Berar, 
C. P. 

The Ceylon and India General Mission— 
Esrablisbed 1892, occupies stations in India 
ill ^Mysore State In the Coimbatore aud Anauia- 
pur Districts and also stations in Panadura, 
(Viyloti. MirtsioiJ Staff 31 : Indian workers 147, 
(1ul^('ho^ 14, witli ( onmiuiilcuiitH flC4, and f'hiis-' 
tian (*ominunlt> 2,719; Orphanaircs 5, KIoiiumi- 
tury hchools 19, J'njtils 

SSecrHaryi A. Scott, Kadlrl, S. India. 

The boys* Christian Home Mission — 
Owes Its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced In 1899. Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 125. There are elementary schoole with i 
three orphanages, two boys aud one girl, and a 
Widows^ Home, where Industrial training is 
given. There arc four main t+ations — At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Raliraicli, Oral and 
Bcnaics in United Provinces. There are also I 
34 out-stations. Director: Bov. JohnE. Kortoii, 
Dhond, Poona District. Secretary : W. K, ' 
Norton, Benares, U. P. { 

Ladies' Societies. I 


Women's Orristun Medioal CoLhEOE* 
WITH wmoRis inookporatbd the Punjab 
Medical School for Women.— -in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for ChristiaQ 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
Influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, H.A., H.D., wob its Founder and 

Principal. The School Was Inter-denomlnational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char* 
lotle Hospital, which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zomna aud Medical Mission. The Memorial 
Hospital was opened In 1900, and hag now 200 
beds. In 1913 non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name wag 
modified to its present title given aiKive. 

In 32 years 100 medical studeuts liavc quali- 
fied as doctoi-8, besides compounders, nuracs 
aud dais. Ai piesent over 79 are in training 
as mi'<lh‘al students, 21 as compounders, 50 as 
iiiirsch, .19 a-i niiiM* dais and 0 indigcnoub dais. 
New inhoialorhs been built for cUiiiC-al 

l*alhob»}iy tor Ph\ -biology and lor C'hoiuistry and 
Jdiyhicss aud lu'vv quartcis lor tiic ,Sisters and 
Nurses A new (hspensaiy lor out-patients lias 
recently been opened. 

THE Missionary SETTr^EMENT for University 
Women was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
\><uk among the bld«er elnss of Induu ladles* 
Its aelhities now inelude a hostel for woman 
isfmlenis, in addition to edmatitmul, .social, aud 
e\sn)gt‘listle work, and a Holiday Hoiwe for 
‘tudimis aud otiier ladies at lk»rdi-<iholVHd, 
H. H. cV ('. i. llv Wtmhft * ^VUs^ Hedge, P., 
Vacdiagaiidid Ko.ul, I*. (). 7, Bombay. 

The 1UMAB4I Mokti Mission {affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1925) the well known work of the lute I’andita 
Batnabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. Tlw> Mission is 


Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an Intcr-denommatioual society, with 
headquarters, S3, Surrey Street, Loudon, working 
among women and guls in six stations m 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United 3'rovinces, 
and 3 in the Punjab. There are 80 European 
Missionary ladies on the stuff and 29 Afudstant 
Missionaries, 199 Indian teachers and nur.-.e.s 
and 53 Bible women. During 1025 there were 
3,442 in-patients in the five hospitals supported 
by the Society (Nasik, B‘Miares, Jaunpur, Luck- 
now and Patna), but the Victoria Hospital, 
Benares, was closed. There were 24,«6S out- 
ratients, 98,404 attendances at the Dispeii- 
saries. In their 33 schools were 2,833 pupils, 
aud there is a University Depart, ment at Laliore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching tbc 
women in Zenanas, 1,385 women were regularly 
taught and 1,385 Iiousob were visited. The 
57 Bible women visited 480 villages ; the number 
of houses was 1,988; major operations 575; 
minor operations 977. Total exinnidltture 
£ 57,015-14-7. 

Mon, Treasurer : The Lord Mlosion of 
Dunottar. 

Seeretariee ; Bev. Dr. Carter, Bev, B. S. Carr, 
M.A* (Hon.), aud Miss E. Marriiier. 


I worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
I Indian and European workers. Evangelistic 
uork is earned on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedguon, Poona District, 
i iMis.^ M. Id'iSJ Ila-lK , ( (jnenf^uinjtiNfj Sevref/try, 

’ Disciple Societies. 

j I’ho India Mission Disciples of Christ, under the 

United Christian Missionary Society, St. Louis, 
. U.S.A., began work in India in 1882. It works 
'in the Central Provinces and South United Pro- 
I Vinces. There arc 86 Missionaries inolading 
' missionaries’ wives and 349 Indian workers. 
I r here are 14 Organised Churches with the 
1 membership of 2,385. There is a Christian com- 
I munity of 4,117. There are 7 Hospitals and 12 
I Dispensaries in which 141,261 in-pfitients and 
out-patients were treated last year. Two Orpha- 
nages and Industrial Homos show 375 in- 
mates. A Boarding School for girls and 
one for boys and 3 Hostels for boys show 501 
inmates. 2 Leper Asylums have 160 in- 
mates. A Tuberculosis Sanitarium at Pendra 
Bead admitted 95 patients during the year. An 
Industrial School is conducted at Damoh in 
connection witJi Mhich a 400 acre farm is used 
for practical work. In the Home for women and 
children at Kulpaliar needle work, garden- 
ing, etc., are tauglit in connection with which 
a large business is done each year. The AfissJon 
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Press at Jubbalporo printed about 3,000,000 
pages of Cliristian Lltrraturo, There is a High 
School ; also S Middle Scliools, 2S I’rlmary 
Schools with about 3,000 pupils. 

The Australian Branch has S Mission Stations 
in the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Irelatid Branch in MIrzapur District ol U.P. 
and Palamau District in Orissa. These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer : W, H. Scott, Jub- 
bulpore, C. P. 

Undenominational Missions. 

Thk central Asian Mission. Objective: 
Salvation of Central Asia ; from Afghanistan to 
Tibet (including K. B. portion of Peshawar 
District), North Kashmir, etc. Protestant 
Evangelical, Inter-denoininational. Head-quar- 
ters in India, Mardan, N. \V. F. P. ; in Loudon 
52 Lincoln's Inn Eiclds. Branch Stations, 
Bandapur, N. Kashmir; Shigar, Baltistan. 
Pounded and managed cliicfly by offla‘ra who 
have served in Prontier jiarts. 

TH£ Feibnds* Foreiqn Mission association 
works in fl^e stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in 
two of the adjacent Bhopal State. There 
are 7 Churches, 9 missionaries, 173 members 
in full communion, 1,097 Christian adherents; 
1 Boarding Scliool lor girls* and 1 Industrial 
School lor l>oys, 1 Anglo-Vernacuiar Middle 
School and 0 Primary Scliool.-* ; and one hospital 
with dispensary attached and 1 village dispen- 
sary: a bclt-suiiporting weaving community at 
I tarsi and a Farm Colony at Mukoriya, in 
Hoshaiigaiiad DLstrict. Secretary : G. W. Maw, 
Itarsi, C. P. 

Thb American Fribnos’ Mission with 6 Mis- 
sionaries is working in Buudi lkhand. Secretary : 
Miss E. £. Baird, Nowgoug, C. 1. 

Thb Olu church Hebrew Mission was estab- 
lished in 1858, m Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India. 
Secretary : The Chaplain, 11, Mission Bow, 
Calcutta. 

The Open BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations 
in the C. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahraita, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
hold an annual Couference at Bangalore. 

Lutheran Societies. 

The India mission op the United Luthe- 
ran Church in America.— Formerly American 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Guntur and 
Eajahmundry. Work is conducted iii the 
East Godavari, West Godavari, Kistiia, Guntur, 
Nellore aad Vizagapatara Districts. Its Mis- 
sionary staff consists of 106, including Mis.sio- 
narles' wives and 3,221 Indian workers. The 
baptised membership is 1,30,000. There arc 
928 Village Schools, 13 Boys’ Boarding Schools, 
7 Girls’ Boarding Schools, 4 High Schools, a 
First Grade College with 600 students, 7 Bible 
and Secular Training Scliools, a Theological Semi- 
nary, 1 Agricultural School, 5 Hospitals and 2 
Mission Presses. Chairman: The Bev. Victor 
McCaulay, D.D., Tenall, Guntur District. 


The hvANQEDlCAIi NATIONAI. MiSSIQNARt 
SooiETT opSiookholm, SWEDEN, founded in 
1856, occupies the districts of Baugor, Betul, 
and Chindwara In the Central Provinces 
There are about 2.367 Church members consti- 
tuted Into an indigenous Church with 12 
local congregations. The European and Indian 
staff numbers 30 and 177 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists and 
pastors, and one Training School for training 
Bible Women. 28 Day Scliools with 1,172 
cliiidren. 48 Sunday Schools with 636 Christian 
and 1,223 iion-(JhrJstian children. 11 Dispen- 
saries with 27,505 patients during 1927. 3 
Worksliops, one of them with an aided Carpen- 
try School. One Female Industrial School, 
one Whlows’ Home with 60 women, 8 Orphanages 
and one Boarding School for Cliristian children. 
At the end of 1927 there were 187 boys and 
241 gills in these Institutions. 

Secretary: Bev. G, A. Bjork, Chiliad wara, 
C.P. 

The Kanarese Evangelical Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kauara, was 
organised on January 1st, 1919, to take over the 
Mission work done lonnerly by the Basel Evan- 
gelical Mission in two of her fields, namely, tlio 
Districts of South Kanara and South Mahratta. 
In 1926 a union was effected between the Home 
j Board at Lausanne and Basel, and in July 
' 1927, tins mission lianded back to the Ua.H‘1 
I Evangelical mission th(‘ twi) mission liidds ol 
South Kanara and South MaUratta. 'PIk* 
j last available figures are : 12 chief stations and 
56 ouistations with a total missionary staff of 35 
I and 412 Indian workers. There are 48 organised 
' congregations with a total membersliip of 
' 12,324, w'hich gave a total contribution of 
j Hs. 16,107-1-11 for church and mission work. 

I Edncationnl w ork cm braces 72 schools, of which 
there are 3 High Schools. The total number of 
I scholars IS 8,020. 

I Medical work Is done at Betgerl, South 
, Maliratta, with a full stall and a hosjntal and 
j two brancli hospitals and disiK^nsarie.s. A 
I Women’s and Cliildien’s Hosiutal was opened 
I ill June 1923 at Udipi, Soutli Kanara, and has 
been enlarged of late. 

The Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
Tiepartineiit lor w*oin(*n’a w'ork and a large 
J*ublishlng I)ei)artment at Mangalore with a 
' bookshop and a printing press occupying some 
1 150 hands and doing w'oik in many languages. 

Chairman : Bev. A. Sehosser residing at Man- 
galore, S. K. 

Secretary: Bev. E. Sikeineiur, Basel Ev. Mlb- 
bion, Udipi, S. Kanara. 

The CnrRCH of Sweden Mis.sion was founded 
in 1874. Oiierated till 1915 in the Madura, 
Tanjore, I'rfchinopoly and Bamnad Districts. 
Since 1915 the Mission having taken full diargo 
of the former Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission field, workmg also in the Madras, 
Chlngleput, Coimbatore, Salem, S. Arcot Districts 
with diaspora congregations in Bangoou, I'enang, 
Kuala -Lumpur and Colombo. 

L. E. L. K. (Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission) i-e-entcred into the work, in 1927. Hence 
the Church of Sweden Mission now works in 
the Trlchlnopoly, Coimbatore, Madura and Bam- 
uad Districts with the diaspora congregations 
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at Colombo. The L. E. E. M. works in the 
Madras, Chinglepnt, South Arcot and Tanjore 
lilstrlcts with the diaspora congregations at 
Eangoon, Penang and Kuala>Luinpur. 

The Church (Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Clnirch) was constituted on 14th January 1919 
and is working in connection with the two 
Missions. 

Obukoh of Sweden Mission. European staff, 
35 ; Schools, 132 : Teaching staff, 233 ; 
l>upil8. Boys, 4,688 ; Girls 1,293. 

President. — llev. 3. Sandegren, M.A., B.D., 
** Gurukul, ’* Kilpauk, Madras. 

LEIPZIG Evangelical Lutheran mission. 
European staff, 11 ; Schools, 10, Teaching Staff 
96 ; Pupils, Boys 1,217 ; Girls, 669. 

President. Kev. Provost Th, Moyner, 
Mayavaram. 

INSTITUTIONS COMMON TO BOTH MiS.SIONS. 
School, 2 ; Teaching Staff, 29; Pupils, Boys, 72; 
Girls 829. 

TAMIL Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Organised clmrchcs, 45 ; Ordained Indian 
Ministers, 36; Other Indian workers, 107 ; 
Baptized nieinbershlp, 25,938 ; Baptized 
membership Srhools, 249 ; T<‘aehiug staff, 451 ; 
Pupils, 10,167 (boys 8,187, girls 1,980). 

President'. The lit. Jlev. Blshoi) 1). Bexell, 
Trichinopoly. 

The India Mission of the Kvanoklioal 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio ando. 0.8. 
is located in North Aroot, Salem and Tinnevelly 
Districts, in Travancore, in Cocliln, and the 
Kolar Gold Fields, with 26 missionaries, 1 
nurse, one (leaconess'nnrse (American), 1 
doctor (indian), 1 Zenana worker, 1 American 
teacher in charge of Missionary Home for child* 
ren, and 1 Lady educationist. Besides the 
three Training Institutes there are one complete 
and one incomplete High Schools, and among 
t he Elementary Schools three complete Higher 
Elementary. In addition to evangelistic and 
educational work, the Mission has now an np- 
to-date Dispensary and Lylng-ln Hospital with 
18 beds in Ambiir and a Theological Seminary 
(24 etmh'nts, besides 4 students doing active 
field work). Secretary : Jlev. E. W; Goerss, 
Nagcrcoil, S. Travancore. 

The Danish Missionary Society,— Esta* 
blished 1863 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy Hills 
and In Madras, has a total staff of 367 Indian 
and 49 European workers, ('ommunicants 
1,826, Christian community 4,640, 1 High 
School, 3 Boarding Schools, 2 Industrial Schools, 
1 Ori)hanage, 2 Jlostelrt and 97 Elementary 
Schools, 1 Tbeological Seminary and 2 Ifospitalh ; 
toLal scholars 4,970. 

President: Ecv. P. Lange, B.A., B.D., Nelli- 
kuppam. 

Treasurer : Kev. 0, Bundsicv, B.A., B.D.> 

Tlrukoilur. 

The santal Mission of the Nobthbbn 
Churohbb (formerly known as the India 
Home MiBSion iiO the Santals)— Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 
para (Assam), Malda and Dinajpur. Work 
is prindpally among the Santals. The mission 
staff numbers 27 ; Indian workers 480 ; 
communicants 4.000 ; Christian community 
23,000; organised ohurches 86; boarding 


schools 4 : pupils 608 $ elementary sohoola 
69 : pupils 1 ^ 036 ; Industrial schools Orohanage 
1; ebUdren 29, Seereiary: Eev. P, 0. Bodding, 
Bomka, Santal Parganaa 

Missions and enemy TRAi^Na act.— 7n 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mls« 
sions was published in the ** Gazette of India**: — 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916:— The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermausberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Biisston, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
liHssion of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, ^hc German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Eanchl, Behar and Ortssa. The 
Governor- General in Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
uasociatiouB." 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy misgions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
E^my Property with a view to their transfer 
to'ooards of trustees composed partly of non- 
olficial members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trus- 
tees will in duo course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Govornor-Generalln Oiincil. 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and ber American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Church 
began its work in India In 1856, at first confining 
its activities to whot Jgnow the United Provin- 
ces. From that centre it spread until the 
outposts of its M ork were found In Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division- 
Within this presrmt field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of over 
half a million of whom approximately ‘20,000 
were baptist'd the year ending 1926. 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has largo numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
UindUB, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing. 

The educational work of the Church is ex- 
tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,301 
schools of all grades, including three collcgeiES 
twenty-two high schools, and numerous nor.msi 
training and the logical institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
42,529. 
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Special effort is made for tlio Instnicfclon and 
development of the young people of the Church, 
there now being 483 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 20,253 enrolled members, and 5,345 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
159,520. 

The publishing interests of the Church arc 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evangelistic and 
the educational held, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-l-Hind, the 
Eaflq-i-Mswan, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are Issued 
in several of the vernaculars. 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the ten conferences now * existing 
in India are represcTited by twenty-eight dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete indept'ndonce under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about three hundred and fifty American mtm 
and women as compated to 480 ordained and 
3,162 unotdained Indian and Burmese workers. 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two 
districts each in cliargo of a superintendent 
and among whom arc many Indians. The w'(»rk 
is supt'Fvised by four Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows 
Bishop Frank W. Warue, Bangalore; Bishop 
John W. Eobinson, Delhi; Bisdiop Frederiek 
B. Fisher, Calcutta; and Bishop Bronton T. 
Badley, Bombay. 

The AMERICAN WESIiEYAN METHOPIST MIS- 
SION, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters. 
Stations with iniasionaries, Banda, Maroli, rm 
Nargol, Thana District. Vapi (Daman Hoad Sta- 
tion), Surat District. Tardi 6, Surat District. 
Six missionaries on field . Tw o on furlough . one 
und(‘r appointment. Four main statioin. 
Two boarding sehools. Otit‘ industrial sehool 
One Bible stliool. Six \illagc seJiools, tiupmn- \ 
Undent: C.B. ila’-vey, Saujan, Thana District, j 

The llBFOUMED Episcopal Church of i 
America at Latlpur and I.uckjiow, IJ. P., ha.s 2 | 
Missionaries, 4 Outstnlions, 1 Hospital, 2 
Orphanages and a membership of nearly luO. 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began 
work in India in 1919, has a staff of ae^en 
missionaries, and one under apptiintment . 
The wcTk is conflnc<l to Dhulla Taluka, with 


one Main station, Dhulla. There two boartl- 
ing sc'hools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work. Secretary: Miss Mildred Mis- 
kimen, Dhulia, West Khaiidesh. 

th3 Wrblbtan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, Is organised into 7 District 
S3m()ds with 2 Proviucial Synods. There is s 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
to Military work and English churches: 

The districts occupied inolnda 6S main sta* 
tioiis in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Kizam*s 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
Tho Iturraa Synod has recently been attached 
to the C(‘ylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
admlnisiratioii Its statUtics arc no longer 
included in this statement. The European staff' 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 701 
Indian workers; (/omraunicants 18,513, anti 
total Chrlflti.an community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Ohristiaa 
College*!, students, 2,0.33 ; 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329; 7 High Schools, pupils, 
.3.427 ; 14 Industrial schools, pupils, 400; 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dls 
pensaries, 1,127 in-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients. 

ITie Women's Auxiliary carry on an exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M. 

S. There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 882. There 
are 109 girls' day schools with 13,377 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Womens 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
rios, which had 8,941 in-patients and 07,533 
out-patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary In 192.‘> was nearly £ 25,000^ 

The Free Methodist Mission of North 
America — Established at Yeotmal, 1898, oj>erates 
in Berar with a staff of 17 Missionaries and 45 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
gical school and 9 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo- Vernacular schools and Bispensaries 3. 
Seeretary : llev. Elizabeth Mordand, Yeotmal, 
Berar. 


TIIE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction of eight Territorial Commanders, in 
part responsible to Commissioner Booth-Tucker} 
as Special Commissioner for India, and in part 
to International Headquarters. Tiio General 
recently decided to divide the country into four 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters* 


Northern India. —The area under thlscom- 
maud is the 8. A. work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
in the Punjab, and in several emitres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
l^ovincoB (where this important work was first 
introduced) and seyoralalso in the Punjab. 
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In the PuBjah is sltnated an agrioaltural 
settlement oonsisting of a large village of 1,800' 
InhabitantB who cultivate some 2,000 acres of 
laud, in which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rl^ts, the Government having given it 
^.o the Salvation Army on easy terms* This 
is proving to be very successful. 

The oversight of a largo tract of country 
in the Punjab, comprising some two thousand 
acres of land, has been handed to the Salva- 
tion Army, for the purpose of establishing a 
Colony. 

Other institutions include Weaving Schools 
Agricultural, and Fruit Farms, Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Borne for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, 2 Bos* 
pitals and 4 Dispensaries. 

Village Centres occupied, 1,783 ; Officers and 
Employees, 5S0 ; Social Institutions, 23. 

TfrrUorial Ileadguariers ; S. A,, Forozepore 
Bead, Laliore, Ihmjab. 

Territoridl Commander : Colonel Himmat 
Singh (Baugh). 

Chief Secretary : Lt.-Colonel Dilcrl Singh 
(Moiling). 

Western India. — The three Territories of 
Bombay, Ouzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly evangelistic opera- 
tions, there are estahli^ed a large General 
Hospital— Thomas Emery Memorial— several 
Dispensaries, at which during the year about 
14,300 patlrats are treated, over 224 Day 
and Boarding Schools, a Home for Juvenile 
Criminals, an Industrial and Boscue Home for 
Women, conditionally Released Prisoners’ Home 
Weaving Schools; a Factory for Weaving, 
Warping, and Reeling Machines, and a Land 
Colony having a population of some hundreds 
of Salvationists. 

Corps, 315; Outposts, 475; Officers, 623, of 
whom 552 are Indian ; employees and teachers, i 
91 ; Social Institutions, 15. I 

Tmilorial Headquarters : S. A., Borland . 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

TerrUorial ('ommander : Lieut. Commissioner 
Ewens* 


lor the training of officers and 1 hoarding 
schools for boys and 1 lor girls. 

1 Trading Department, where cloth, lea* 
ther goods, furniture, carpets, silk, lace, etc. 
the products of Industrial InstitutioDs, are 
disposed of. 

Territorial Headgmrlers: The Salvation 
Army, Broadway, Madras. 

Territoiial Commander : Colonel N. Muthlah. 

Chief Secretary: Major E. Maslin. 

The South Indian Territory of the Salva- 
tion Army is op»*r/iUiig in the Native 8tot<js 
of 'IVaviincim* and CiK*hln and In the Tinnevelly 
District of British India. 

They are working amongst six casloB, and calls 
have neon reetdved from other castr^s. amongst 
whom they have not yet be(‘n able to commence 
operations. Even among the six thert^ 

are distneis from which the people are calling us 
which they are not. able to meet yet. 
Work Is carried on in 1,228 villages, there are 
1,230 Officers and Tt^nehers and 298 Day Schools. 

There have l><*en advanees in every depart- 
ment of the work. In addition to the erection 
of a number of Village Halls and Officers’ 
Oiiarters, Central Halls have Ix'eii cw>m- 

])Iet<‘d and two otliers ar<‘ in eours(‘ of crc>ction. 
A new 'rraining Garrison for the Men Cadets 
of the Malayalam area of the Territory, Is 
being ereeti'd in Trivandrum, A Divisional 
j Headquarters has also h(*en iTi^etwl for Kal- 
kutam l>i\lsiou in ThU(‘kiai, aud a second 
r<‘eonslriicte(l at Kottarakara. 

FuiluT improvements have been ma»lc in the 
Medical J)« partmeuf . and since the r(*turn of the 
Henhir Medical Officer, much w’ork lias been 
d<»iie towards the same. The new Eye Ward 
and Women's Block an* rapidly nearlug comple- 
tUm aiul a Cbol(‘ra Isolation Want and Septic 
tank systiin are also being planned, at 
tlie CatluTiiie Booth Hospital at Nagereoll. Of 
the BraiM’hes, a new Inpatients’ Block is being 
eonstru<*led at ('h«*m1)anvill;u, whilst the Old 
Ho'^pltul irom Miittaekadu has iieen wmoved 
and reeoust meted at Kothanallur. TIuto are 
two .sehein(‘s under consideration for work 
among tin* hepers: one in the Coehm State and 
the other in North Tara^aneo^e. 


Msdras and Telugu Territory .—This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellore, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godaveri Districts of tiie Northern 
Oircars of the Madras Presidency, also 
Bangalore. I 

There arc the following agencies at work 
257 Corps and outposts, inz., places in 
which work is systematically done. 

112 Village Primary Schools, 4 Settlements 
for Criminal Tribes with a total population of 
3,588. 2 Industrial Schools for children of 
Criminal Tribes. 1 Rescue Home. 1 Sdk Farm, 
where some 60 boys are being instructed in the 
various branches of Bcrlculturo, 2 institutions 


There .in' 7S Th>y>^ an<i 30 (Gris in the three 
Boarding SehooB, at Nager<*oil and Trivandrum. 

The children attend the Verna eula rand English 
School^. 

InduHlriiil Departments, though the market 
for eertani branclua of the work are very 
slack, are mamtainiug their position and also 
doing goiMl work amongst th(^ women whom 
they employ. 

TerrUorial Uendqaarfers : The Salvation Army, 
Kuravaneonam, Trivandnim, 

Territorial Cowmaadcr : Colonel (Mrs.) A 
Trounce. 

Chief Serreiary : — Llcui .-Colonel Yesn Dason. 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


* The indiffenoua law of India is personal and 
divisible vnth reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Idahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in« 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supremo Ciourt 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as ago*nou 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
I^am should be applied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
oases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Satl Eegulation Act of 
1820; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows' Remarriage Act, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial i 
Gazetteer, ** A certain number of the older i 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British* 
India is the creation of statutory enactments | 
made for it cither at Westminster or by the- 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated." 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as "hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving' 
spirit, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who I 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said I 
"The Indian penal code may be described asj 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
Btauces of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code." The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended . 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
In 1908 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1898. These Codes sre now in force. 


I Statute Law Revision. 

; In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A, P. 
Muddiman, I.C.S., to deal with the question of 
, statute law revision. The functions of the 
I Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida* 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India. 
In several branches of the law oonsolidatlon 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
' the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 
I rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee. Under the conditions resulting 
I from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
I tion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hoi)e that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects. Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts. It was then enacted that 
I European British subjects should bo liable to 
I be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
, peace, and by judges of the Sessions Ck>urt8 ; 

, but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
I pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
' of India announced that they had decided " to 
I settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions." This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey ("India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and It left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
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not less than half the number shall be Eurch 

peans or I Americans. Whilst this cliange 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered/* Since 1S36 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in Septembei 1021, 
the following motion was adopted Ttiat in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differontlato 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals/* Asa lesult of the 
recommendations of the liacial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law A mendmeut 
Act XII of 192 i in place of the old Cliapb i 
XXXIlI(5544:t-40J)tlie new Chapter XXXill 
(55448*410) with certain 8uppl»‘mentary piovi- 
sions were substituted, 'i’hih has in some 
measure reduced the differences between the 
tiuilsui Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1801 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provides and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Couits. More 
r'lccntlv High ('ourts have been constituted for 
1'utiia and liaiigoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown ; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
tliJrd are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment, la Burma there is a Chief Court, with 
three or more Judges ; In the other provinces 
t he cliief appellate authority is an officer called 
the J udicial Commisgioner. In Siiid the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
ejccept in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over ail 
the Bultordinate courts, llotums are, regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
Bending (or proceedings, and by calling for 


explanations^ as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

^ Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal court - 
styled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inlliet any punishment authorised by law, 
out sentences of death arc subject to confirma- 
tion by the lijghest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
Is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
tor tne appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less Important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
witii assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind tlie judge by their opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails If 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy Is exercised by the 
Governor-General-ln-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is api>ointed for 
each district; us District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdiction; 
his functions as Sessions Judge liave been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
iurlsdiction varies in different parts of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cau.se Courts di8« 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdlctum 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court, 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts, 
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and Pleaders, Makhtiars and revenue agents. 
Barristers ana Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise in it and Its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac» 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persona duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England* 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there Is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex-ojfieio, by the 
Advocate-General. This body is elected by 
the barristers practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allaliabad, Lahore, Nag^iore, and Eangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
Is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate. In the larger Districts and Se&- 
Bions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
oi^inate Courts, including the He venue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must sufliue. The 
rcGommendatiODS ol the Indian Bar Committee 
of 1923 relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils for the several High Courts in India 
have been recently adopted by tliu Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVUI ol 1926. 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring in the 
composition of th6 Indian Bar. The loilowing 
extract from an informing article in the 
(May 25, 1914) inaicates the character and 
lucidence of this development. “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken i 
place in the professional class. The bulk of 

g actioe has largely passed from British to i 
dian hands, while, at the same time, the' 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- 
ed to the same High Court, tliere were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indiun 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian.'* 

Law Officers. i 

The Govemmept of India has its own law 
colleague in the l<egal Member of Council. 
Ail Government measures are drafted In this 
department. Outside the Council the prin- , 
eipal law officer of the Government of Indial 
Is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who is< 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the' 
local Barr and is always nominated a member . 
of the Provincial Legislative Council, in 
Calcutta be is assisted by the Standing Counsel I 


and the Government Solicitor. There are 

* Advocates-Genoral and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attachea to the Secretariat a Legal Hemem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Hemembrancer, 
) drawn from the «fadicial Branch of the Indian 

Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Ckmnsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Hemembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Hemem- 
brancer <a practising barrister); the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Hemembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate ; the Punjab has a Legal He- 
membrancor, (Government Advocate and a 
I Junior Government Advocate ; and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

Sherifts are attached to the High (Tourts ol 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 

* appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law He ports are now published 
in heveii series — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, Patna, Lahore and Hangooii 
' under the authority of the Governor- 
GencraMn- Council. They contain cases de- 
termined by the Higii Court add b/ the Judicial 
Ommittee on appeal from ihe particular High 
Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
great Importance, and the Council of Law 
j Heporting for England and Wales show tlieli 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
I in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
(a digest of Indian Appeals coveiing the period 
1 1874-1803. The other PijDvlnees and States 
have series of reports issued under the aiithoilty 
I either of the Judiciary or the State, 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questiuned 
in practice, however, tliis powei is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reseived in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — the Secretary of State is able to impose 
ins will on the Government of India and 1o 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
legardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Counrils have been estab- 
lished both for the whole of India and for tb** 
principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functioum are fully described in detailing tho 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q.v.). To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts ot 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months. The power is very little 
Utocff, The Govemor-General-in-Counci) is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of thq^ general law and 
permit the application of certain enactments 
only* 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 

lUink^, The Hon. Sir George Claus, Kt., K.C,, Bar-at-LHw. Chief Justice. 

GhoHli, The Hon. Mr. Justice Charu Ohunder, Kt., Puisne Judge 
Bar-at-IiEW. 

Burklaod, Tlie Hou’blo Mr. Justice Philip Lindsay, Kt., LHitto. 

Bar-at-Jjaw, 

Suhrawardy, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Zahhadur Eahhri Ditto. 

Bar-at-fjaw. 

f‘umlngi The Hon Mr. Justice Arthur Herixjft, Kt., i.c.8. Ditto. 

Pearson* The Hon’blo Mr. Justieo Herbert Grayliurst, Ditto. 

Zahid, Bar-at-baw. 

Gliosh, The Hou’ble Mr. Justice Bepin Behari, M.A., B.I.. Ditto, 

l^auton, I'hc Hon’blc Mr. Justice Edward Brooks Render- Ditto* 
son, I.C.8. 

l»agc, 'Hie Hon’ble Mr. Justice Arthur, K.C., Bar*at-Law * Ditto. (On leave.) 

('liotJinei*. The Hon’blo AD. Justh e Allred James, i.e.a. . Ditto. 

Duval, The Hon'bie Air. Justice Herbert Philip, M.A., Ditto. 

LTi.M., o,l.E., I.O.S., Bar-at-I^iw. 

Mukliarji, The Hon. Air. Justice Alanmatlwi Nath, m.a., B.l. Ditto. 

Costello, 'fhe Hon’blc AD. Justice LconardWittred James, Ditto* 

M.A., LL.n., Bar-at-Law. 

Graliam, 'Hic Hon*bIc AD. Justice John Fuller, l.c.s* . * Ditto. 

1. art- Williams, The Hon’ble AD. Justice Jotm, K.t'., Ditto. 

Bar-at-J.aw. 

Malik, The Hon’bUs AD. Justice Satyendra Cliandra, l.c.s Ditto. 

Mitter, The Hon’blc AD. Justice Dwarkanath, M. A., 1>.L. . Ditto. (Additional.) 

Vacant . , . . . . . . . . . . . . Advocate-General, 

ranekridge, II. K., Bar-at-Law , . . . . . . . Standing Couus{‘l. 

Basil. A. K., Bar-at-Law Government (’oiinsel. 

Gooding, G. C. . . . . Government Solicitor and Public 

Prosecutor iu the High Court. 

Ghosh, M. (b, l.c.s. Superintendent and Itememhraueer of 

Legal Affairs and Judicial Secretary 
to Go\emment. 

Khundkar, N. A,, Bar-at-Law Deput> SiiiHTinteudent aud llemem- 

brancer of Lt*gal Aftairs. 

Guha, Surendra Nath . . . . . . . . . . Senior Government Pleader. 

Sadhu, Eai Bahadur Tarak Nath, <m.k. . , . . Public Prosecutor in the Courts of the 

Presidency Magistrates In Calcutta. 

Keiufry, Alaurice Keghtrar. 

<Tl«itak, N., M.K.i:., Bar-at-I*aw •< .. .. .. Alaster and Oiilrial Kefcree, 

Mitra, Hatish Glmndra . . . Kegistrar in Insohency. 

D’Abrew, P. A. .* . .. . . Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 

Clerk, Decree Jh’jiartment. 

Moses, 0., Bar-at-Diw Clerk of the Crown ior Criminal 

Sessions. 

Stork, K. C., l.c.s Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appel- 

late' Jiurisdiction. 

Counscll, Frank IJertnim . . . . . . . . . Ik'jmty Registrar. 

Kiune>, .\lexaiider .. Aduunistrator-General and Official 

T’nistee. 

Palkncr, George McDonald, Bar-at-Law Official Assignee. 

Bonerjec, K. Iv. Shelly, Bar-at-Uiw Official Roccivor. 

Bombay Judicial Department. 

Marten, The Hon’ble Sir AmlK'rson Barrington, M.A., Chief Justice. 

LL.l)., Bar-at-Law. 

Fawcett, The Hon. Sir Charles Gordon, Hill, Kt., l.c.R. . . Puisne Judge. 

('rump, The Uou’i>Ie AD. Justice Louis CharlcM, I c 8. . . Ditto. (Uu leave.) 

Kemp, The Hon’blc Mr. Justice Norman Wright, Ditto, 

Bar.-at'-Luw. 

Madgaoiikar, The Hon’ble Air. Justice Govlnd Dluanath, Ditto. (Ou leave.) 

B.A., I.C.8. 

Mlrza, Ali Akbar Klian, The Hon’ble AD. Jastlce Ditto. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Blackwell. The Hon’blo Mr. Justice CeeU Patrick, Ditto. (On leave.) 

Bar-at-Law. 

Patkar, The Hon . Air. J ustlee Sltaram Sundarrao, n.A.,LLB. Ditto. 

Baker, The Hon. Mr. Justice W. T. W B.A. (Oxon.), i.r.s. Ditto. (Officiating.) 

Davar, The Hon'ble AD. Justice Jehangir Diushah, Ditto. (AddltioxiaL ) 

Bar-at-Law* 
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Bombay Judicial Department-— con^. 

Murphy, The Hon’ble Mr. 3ustlcc Stephen James, i.e.s. 

Kemp, The Hon. Mr. .Tustice K. Mel., Har-at-Law. 

Kangnekar, The Bon'hlc Mr. Sajba Shanker, b.a.,li«.b. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Kanga, Jamsliedji Behramji, m.ll., b 

Balak Kam, i.e.s 

Klrke-Smith, A 

Vakil, J. H., Bar*at-Law . . , , . , , * 

Kemp, K. Mac I., Bar,-at-Law 

Mitchell, H. C. B 

PbiroEshah Behramji Malbari, Bar.-at-Law . . 

Hlrjibbai Hermasji Wadia, h.a 


Nassarwanii Dlnsbahjl Gharda, b.a., ll b. 


Vulsne Judge (OtUeiai ing.) 

Dittr). „ 

Ditto. (Oilig. Additional.) 

Ad vocat(‘-(x cno ral , 

Jlerneiiibranccr of i.egal Affaiis. 

Governiueat Solicitor and Publlc- 
Vrosfcutor. 

Clerk of the Crown. 

Keporter to the High Court. 

Administrator-General and Official 
Tiusiee and Beglstrar of Companies, 

Prothonotary, Testamentary and Admi- 
ralty Begiatrar. 

Master and iiegistrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts and 
Local Investigations, aud Taxing 
Officer. 

Deputy Begistrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Buie Committee, 
Acting Begistrar, Appellate Side. 
<On leave). 


Court op the Judicial Commissionkr of Sind 


Percival, Philip Edward, O.I.E., b.a., i.o.s. 

Wild, A. 0., B.A,, l.c.S 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcotc, m.a., Bar-at-Lau 

Itupchand Bllaram 

DeSouza, Dr. F. X., M.A., ll.B., l.c.S., Bar-at-Law 
Milne, B. B., m.a., I.c.s 


Judicial Commi.sbioner (on li'avc.) 
Ditto. (Oflig.) 

Additional Judicial Coininisbloncr. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. (On l(‘a^c.) 

Ditto. (Olljt: ) 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Trotter, Bho Hon’blo Sir Victor Murray Coiitt.*?, Kt., 
(Oxon.), Bar-at-l^w. 

Spencer, The Hon’bic Sir Charles Gordon, 1 l.c.S., 
Bar-at-Tiaw. 

Phillips, The Hon’iile 3fr William Watkin, i.e.s. 
KumaraswamI Sustrl, Tlie Hoii’ble Sir C. V, Diwan 
Baiiadur, b.a., b.l. 

Kamesara, The Hou'ble Mr. V 

Odgers, The flon’ble Mr. ClmrJeb Edwin, M.A., n.C.L , 
Bar>at-JLaw. 

Devadosa, The Hon’hle Mr. M.d , Bar-at-Law . . 
Venkatasubba Rao, The Hou’ble Mr. M.. b.a., B.l. 
Wallace, The Hon’ble Mr. E. H.. i.e.s. . . 

Beasley, The Hon'bic Mr. H, O. (?. . . ! ! 

Waller, The Hon’ble Mr. D. G., i.e.s 

Madliavan Nalr, The Hon'ble Mr, C., Bar-at-Law 
Tiruvenkata Achariyar, C. B., Diwau Bahadur . . 
Jackson, The Hon*ble Mr. G. Jl. B., i.e.s. 

Cornish, The Hon’ble Mr. H. D 

Bappell, A. C.,i.c.s. . . . . 

Ananthakrishna Ayyar, C. V., b.a., b.l. . . 

Moresby, Charles 

Bowes, L. H. . 

Madhava Menon, K. P., Bar-at-l.aw 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M.A., Advocate 

Bamchandra Ayyar, K, . . . . 

Kajagopala Acluiriyar, X 

Sankarauarayana, B. C., M.A., ll.b., Bar-at-I.'iw 


thief Justice. 

Judge. (Gn leave.' 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On J(‘ave ) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (On leave) 

Ditto. 

Ditto. (T('m]K>niry ) 

Ditto (On |(>a\e ) 
Adininistnitor-tiencral. 

Begistrar. 

AdvocHte-tieneial. 
tiovcrninent hijJicitor. 

Public ProHcciitor. 

Public Prosi'cutor aud Crown Prose- 
cutor. 

Editor, Indian Law Bejiorts, Madras 
Scric.s. 

Law Beiiortor. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Patterson, Davis Clarke 

Bad, B.X. ,, ,, 


Assam Judicial Department. 

District and Si'Sblons Judge, Assam 

Valley Districts. 

• • • Secretary to Government, Legisla- 

tive Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legislative Council. Supern^- 
tendent and Bemeinbrancer of Legal 
Affairs. Administrator- General and 
Official Trustee. 
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Assam Judicial Department— eonid. 

Edgley, Neman (jlcorge Armstrong District; and Session Judge, Sylhet 

and Cachar. 

Blank, Abraliam Lewis * . Officiating District and Sessions Judge, 

Assam ValleyDistrlcts. (Temporary.) 

Lahiri, Narendra Nath Addition al District and Sessions Judge, 

Syihct and Cachar. 

Ba?u, I^awhupati 2nd Additional District and Sessions 

Judge, Sylhet. 

Das, Mohendra Nath 3rd Additional District and Sessions 

Judge, Sylhet. 

Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 

Terral, The Hon’hle IVIr, Courtney Chief Justice. 

Mullick, The llorrble Sir Basnnta Kumar, Kt., i.r.ff. . . ihilsue Judge. (On deputation.) 

Jwala ITashad, 'riie Hou'hle Sir, Kt., JCai Bahadur . . Ditto. 

Prafulla llanjan Das, The ITon. Mr. Justice, Bar-at-TAW. Ditto. 

Adami, The Hon. Mr. Just ire Ijeonard (‘liriMthin, l.O.s. .. Ditto. 

Ross, Tiic Hofi’lilc Mr. Justice Robci-t Lindsav. I r.S. . . Ditt^. 

Wort, Tlic Hon’blc Mr. Justice Alfr<*d William Ewart, Ditto. 

Bar-at'lAW. 

ftaliay, The Hon’iilc Mr Justice Kuiwaiit Ditto. 

Macplicrson, Tlie Hon’iJo Mr. Jiistiie Thomas Stewart, Ditto. 

C.l E , I r.S., Bar-at-fAW. , 

FazI All, The Hon. Mr Justice Saf> id, Bar-at-lAw , Ditto, 

Williams, U. W., i.r s Registrar. 

Salyid Sultan Ahmed, Sir, Kt., Bar-at*Law .. ..t Government Advocate. 


Burma Judicial Department. 

Rutledge, The Hou’ble Sir Jolm Guy, Kt., K.c , M.A., Bar- Chief Justice, Rangoon, 
at- haw. 

Pratt, The Hou'hle Mr, JuHtlr*e Henrv Slioldou, M. A., t.f.s. Judge, Mandalay. 
HeaUi, ThoHon’lile Sii Bcnj.uniii llciljcrt, Kt., yi.k.t I.C.S., Do. Rangoon. 


V.I). 

Carr, The Hon’blc Mr Justice William, T r s, .. .. Do. do. 

Cunlilfe, Tlie Hon'blc Mr. Justice Jolm Robert Ellis, Bar- Do. do. 

at- Law. 

Chari, 'I’he Hon'ltle Mr Justice Parungavur Narasimha, Do. do. 

n.L. 

Das, The Hon’l)lc Mr Justice J\otis llanjan. Bar-.it-Law. Do. do. 

Otter, 1’lie Hon’ble Mr Justice Rol»eit Edward, M.C., Bar- Do. do. 

at-Law. 

J$a, The Kou’lJe Mr .lust ice Maung, K s M., B A. . . . , Do. do. 

Bu, The Uou’IJc Mr. Justice* M>a, Bar-at-Law . . . . Do. do, 

Jirown,The Hon'ble Mr Justice HaioUl Anowsmitli, B.A., Du. do. 

1.C.S , Bur-at-Law. 


ITorinasji Jivuiiji, M.A.,i.s.o., LL.B., Bar-at-law .. .. Administrator^Genera), OffioUd Trustee. 

Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran* 
goon. 

Eggar, A., U.A., Bar-at-Law Government Advocate. 

Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate Government Prosecutor, Hoolmein. 

Dunkiey, Herbert Francis, M.A., Bar-at-Law Registrar, High Court. Rangoon,^ 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Findlay, Charles Sh'wart, M.A., LL.B., I.C.8. .. . Judicial Ck)ininlS8ioner. 

ilallifax, U. F.,t.o.B. .. .. Additional Judicial Commissioner (on 

leave ). 

Prideanx, F. W. A., o.b.b. .. Do, do. 

Klnkhede, Rao Bahadur Madhorao, B.A., B.L. .. Do. do. (Officiating). 

Ghulum Mohluddm, K. B., M.A., ll.b., Bar-atLaw , . Additional Judicial Commissioner (Tompy.) 

Staples, Francis Hammond, M.A., l.o.s Do. (Officiating.) 

Grille, F, L., Bai -at -1 AW, i.c.s Legal Remomhranoer, 

Dick, George Paris, o.LE., Bar-at-Luw Government Advocate. 

Bhagade, Shridhar Madho, b.a., b.b Registrar. 

Borwankcr, Keshoo Raghuiialli, b.a., ll.b. . . Deputy Regbtrar, 
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N.-W. Frontier Provlaee Jadldel Department. 

Fraser, J* H. E., o.b js . . | Officiating Judicial Oommiastoner, 

flaadud Din EbaJi, K. B*, B.A«, ]:iIi,b« ‘ • • • . • I Additional Judicial CommisBioner* 

Gnl Muhammad Khan, M., B.A I Eegistrar. 

Ponjab Judidal Department. 

Shadi Lai, The Hon’ble Sir R. B., Kt., Bar-at-Law . . Chief Justice. 

Broadway, The Hon. Mr. Justice Alan BrJce, Bar-at-Law, Puisne Judge ( on leave) 

Harrison, The Hon. Mr. Justice Michael Harman, i c s. Puisne Judge. 

Fforde, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Cecil (King’s Ditto. 

Counsel). 

Zatar All, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. B. Mirza. l.c.s. . . Ditto. 

Addison, The Hon’blo Mr. Justice James, m.a., B.sr.,i.c.s. Ditto. 

TekChand, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bakhshi .. .. Ditto. 

Jai Lai, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice R. B Additional ditto. 

Dalip Singh, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Kanwar, Bar- Ditto. 
at-Law. 

Coldstream, The Honble Mr. .lust ice ,lobn, l.c.S. . . Ditto. 

Agha Haider, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Syed, Bar-at- Ditto. 

I4iw (Temporary.) 

Skemp, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice F.W Offg Judge. 

Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Maluideva VBhnu, n a., Temporary Judge. 

((’antab.), l.c.s. 

Johnstone, The Hon’ble Mr. .Tustice T>., i.c s. . . . Acting Judge. 

Beckett, Ronand Bayraer, U.A., i.o.s Registrar. 

Eoidin, Edward T^ewls Deputy Registrar. 

Hihal Chand, Rai Haiiih, Lala As.sistaiit Registrar. 

Webb, Kenneth Cameron . . . Assistant D<‘puty Registrar. 

Currie, Mark Mainwaring L«‘c, I.C.8. Legal Remembrance r. 

Koad, Charles Humphrey Carden, Ji A , Bar-at-Law . . Government Advocate. 

Ram LaiDiwan, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law .. .. Assistant iiOgal Remembrancer. 

(Conveyancing.) 

Abdul Rashid Mian, B.A. (Punjab), M. b. (Cantab ) . . Assistant Ja^gal Remembrancer. 

(JiCglsIatlve.) 

United Provinces Judicial Department. 

Meats, The Hon. Sir Edward Grimwood, Bar-at-Law . . Chief Justice* 

Young, The Hon’ble Mj. J. D,, . . Puisne Judge. 

Ruiaiman, The Hon. Justice Dr. Shah Muhammad. Bar- Ditto. 
at-Law. 

Lindsay, The Hon. Mr. Benjamin, I.O.S. .. ihtto (on lca\e ). 

Dalai, The Hon. Mr. Justice Barjor Jamshedji, j. p.. Ditto. 

Bar-at-Law. 

Boys, The Hon. Mr. Justice G, P., Bar-at-Law *. Ditto. 

Mukharjf, The Hon. Justice Rai Bahadur Lai Goiml . . Ditto. 

Banarji, The Hon. Justice Rai Bahadur Babu I^lit Ditto. 

Mohan. 

Ashworth, The Hon, Mr, Justice Ernest Horatio, i.o.s. Ditto. 

Kendall, The Hoii’blo Mr. Justice (’iiarlcs Jleiiry Baylcy, Additional Puisne Judge. 

J.P., i.r.s. 

ft<*n. The Hon. Justice Dr. Surendra Nath, »i.A., hh i) . . Do. 

J. E. Pedley, I.O.S . . • . . . . . Registrar. 

Porter* Wilfred King, Bar-at-Law Law Reporter. 

Dma Shankar Bajpai, m.a., ll.b (Rivemmont Advocate. 

Chief coitbt of Oodb — Looshow. 

Stuart, The Hon. Sir Louis, Kt., l.c.s fJhlef Judge. 

Wazlr Hassan, The Hon. Justice Saiyid, B.A., ll.b. . . Judge. 

Gokaran Nath Misra, The Hon. Justice Pandit, m.a., Do. 

LL.B. 

Muhammad Raza, The Hon. Justice Khan Bahadur Do. 

Saiyed, b.a., ll.b. 

Kendall, The Hon’ble Mr, Justice Charles Henry Baley, Do. (Additional Puisne Judge, 
T.C-B. High Court) 

Pullan, Hon. Mr. Justice Ayrton George PoppleweJI, Acting Judge. (On leave.) 

J.P., I.C.S. 

Maninatha Nath Dpadhya Pandit Registrar. 

Thomas, G. A. .. Government Advocate. 
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TH0 Poltcc^ 


THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Ckjniwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of ptdidiiK tlie 
country off the zennudars and to place it on 
Oovemment. He ordered the District Judgcb 
of Ben>?al in 1793 to open a Tharia (Police 
i^tation) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to api)oint stipendiary thana- 
dars (Police Station Officers) and subordinateis. 

In Madras in 1816 Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary judges and placed it in tiie hands of th<‘ 
peripatetic Collector, who had the imligenous 
village police system aln'ady under his control. 
In this way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
some extent docs so, especially in IJombay 
Presidency. 

In Khandesii from 1826-36 Out rain of 
Mutiny fame showed how a whole time militur> 
commandant could turn incorrigible maran- 
derors into excellent iwllee : and Sir <h‘orge 
Clerk, Oovemor of Bombay m 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time Ruropeau .Superin- 
tendents of Police in many Distmts. 

Madras had a torture scandal in IHfiS which 
showed that 3 (’olleetors had no time tor n al 
police feuperlnteudenee ; lu 1839 the principle ot 
full-time European superintendence was intio- 
dueed in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector Mas remov(*d. 

The Mutiny led to general ixilicc overhaul 
and retrenchment ami the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Rcgtdatiou of Police”, which sfiJl 1 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras, and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act(IVof 18iK)). 

Worktog.*~Htrictly speaking there is n ) I 
Indian Pofles*. With the doubtful exception- 
of the Delhi ImpcTial Area J^ollce, and tl»e 
advisorystaff of the IntelUgenee Bureau attached 
to the Home DexMtrtment, the Covernment ot 
India has not a single police officer directly mnler 
it« control. The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, adniinistered by 
the Local Government exmeerned, subject only 

the general control” of the Governor 
General. 

Within the Ixical Government area tin* 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forees, nt the head of each of wliieh is a Distuct 
Buperinteudent of Police with jiowers of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Officers may also be dismissed by the 
D.8.P. 

The D. 8. P. is subj'cet to dual control. 
The force he commands Is placed at the disiwjsal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order In the District, 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force Is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector-General of Boliee, 
Inspector-Gteneral of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the 1). 8. P. has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, and with his 
dexiartiaental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C. l.'^D.'—Thc Pnrzon Poli<*e Com- 
mission oi 1902-3 modernised police working 
by pmviding for tlie direct enlistment and 
training ot Educated Indians as Police Station 
Oflieen*, and by creating hiiecialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for tlie 
investigation of sjM'cialist and prolcssional 
crime. Tht'se agenck's are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy InsjM'clor General. They collate 
iiitoruiation alioiit crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the Distilct Police crimes 
with ramitlcntions into several jurisdietions, 
and lliev contiol the working oi such sdentitic 
jMilice (lev(‘lopni(‘nts as the Ringer l*riiit 
Idcntillcation Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police. - 

At the dik't town ot each District the J>. S. P 
has his olhee and also his lleadqimrtiT Police 
Lines and jiarade ground. This is the main 
ceiitK' lor accumuiution and dWributlon to tlH‘ 
Police Stations and Outposts ol the District ol 
flothing, aims, amiminit um, and accoutrements 
Here art the Stoo'S and the Armoury, ileie 
also const a bular\ recruits enlisted ]>vtlie D. 8. P. 
are tauglit •lull, deportna nt, and duties and 
are turned out to till vacancies. The Head- 
quarter Lilies also contain the two hundred 
or so arnii'd ikiUcc who mount guard on 
Tri’asuries In the J list 1 let, and also provide 
jirisoner and tieasun* escort. Actually they 
iorm a small and mobile h'lal army eqnippfd 
with nmsktts (single loaUiiig) and ba\onets. 
3’he most highly tiained st'ction of them go 
thioiigli a iimsketr> louisi^ ami aie armed with 
I 303 ser\iee idles. .\t most head-quarters, 
luit hv no m(‘ans all, tlien is aNo a ri'serve 
ol mounted and ariin d police. 

Thanas and Thanadars. - Almost through- 
out India the jiojnilar teiius tor Polu'c Station 
and Police Station Gllieer are “Thana” and 
“Thanadar.” It is at the Police Station that 
the piihlie are ino.st in touch with the jiolii’e ami 
the }»olUe with the public. Whether it be in a 
large iity or m a mofussil liamlet th(‘ Thanais 
the place w'hen* jieoplc come witli their troubles 
and their grievances against tlieir neighbours 
or against a fXTson or jicrsons unknown. In 
dealing witii sneli callers, the J'hanadar, who 
like police ol all ranks, is sui>])os(‘d tobealw'ajs 
on duty, is cliietiv guided by tlie Fourteenth 
PhaptiT of the <’o(ie of ( fimlnul Procedure, 
and the Second Scliednle at the end of that 
Code. Tills scliednle shows m‘arly all jM'iial 
otfeuces and states whetluT or not the^ are 
“cognisable by the police. ’’ The fourt(*enth 
Chapter lays down that a eogni8abh‘ complaint 
must then and ttu*n‘ be r(*eoided, visited, 
and invest lgat<*d. A non.cogiusable eoinidalnt 
Is merely not-ed in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors.— Tlie eoiu]*laint in a 
cognisable easi* not only has his com plaint 
recorded and invcstigat<‘d without jiayment 
fee. Jf the thanadar siicei'cds in ('stablishing a 
vrima facie ease against the aeiuised, tfic pro- 
secution in court is eonduct(»d free of charge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generolly a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to th<" fieaslons arc oondiictcd by thft Public 
Profiociitor or ouo of hia AMwistantH, and the 
rr^porta of Ihcao offlr^rs and tlu‘ romincnts of 
the judge are a meaiis for the 1), H. i*. to know 
whether his thanadars are doing tlieir work 
Iiroperly. 

Out Posts. — When the Poliee (Commission 
of X860 deviM(*(l tlie plan of police that still holds 
the Held, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square inil(‘ ; the other w'lis one per thousand 
of population In towns it is well enough to 
iiave the available ])oli<e eonficutrated at the 
poliee station . Put m the mofussil the thana 
is verv oft('n fifty miles distant from pr>rtions 
of its jurisdletlon. ft is in such eases profitable 
to detach a porlion of the poliee .station stnmgth 
under a h<‘ad eonstable to man an out|K)st where 
complaints can he n‘ceivcd and investigation 
begun without tin' injured partv having to 
uTidertake a long journey to the distant thana 
I'lie He(*ret of good mofussil poliei* working in 
normal times is dispersion. A single policeman, 
however junior, reju'csjuits the rule of law and 
Is an agent of (ioveniinent 

The Chain of Promotion .—Ordinarily 
the constahh' may aspire to ln'eoine a jamadar, 
or with ability and lu«*k, a Police Station Ollieer 
or even Jnspc(‘tor 'J'he dircctlv n'cniited 
matriculat<‘ who comes in through tlie Police 
'rralning School as a Thanadar inay ordinarily 
become an Jns|M‘ctor or a Deputy Hnpf'riii- 
tendent, or CM optionally a Superintendent. The 
direct Deputy, an oflne r«ser\ed for radians, 
has a good ehanee of becoming SuiKTlntciident, 
and perhaps Deputy-! iis|H‘ctor (lencral. Th»‘ 
direct. Assistant Supcrnitemhuit, Mhether from 
England, or from India, is sure or a Siipcrinten- 
dentsliip, and has chances of Ii l.ti after 25 
yeais’ service. 1’he perietd of servh <* toi all rank" 
tor full txmsion is tiurty years, and if an ofheer 
dies in the pr()ce.^s of eaniing full ]M‘asion his 
pension dies with him and all ins depeiidints 
get his proMdent fund. 

Presidency Police.- in the Presidency 
q’owns th<T(‘ Is unified police <*ontrol foi the 
I’olice Commissioner is rcspotislhle for luith 
law and order aiul lor dcjiart mental training 
and <*lliriem y. 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of Police and he deals direiit 
with Government, Just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Court, 
'ilie Criminal Procedure (k)de of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some- 
what rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
blit also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Ks, 200 fine summarily, 
i.e., without formal record of proceedings; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Ks. 200 is 
iiitlieted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures.— Tlie process of reorgani- 
sation and ridrenchment goes on ceaselesply, 
Aiiniiai administration reports for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
pt'ared tardily, and there' are no unified statlatics 
for the police of India and Burma. The following 
tigim'S are therefore merely to be regarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of iiolice and the volume of work put 
through yearly : - -There are about 30,000 Military 
Poliee, ehlelly in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about oiu* and a third crores. 
The maintenance of them Is a departure from th6 
prlneiples laid down by the 1860 Commission 
and the 1861 Act. 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crores or 
an uv<‘rnge of about one eroro per major 
Province. 

Timre are about 10,000 Thanas or Pollen 
Stations which annually Investigate from five 
to hix thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoities, tw'cnty-llvc thousand cattle thefts, 

: one hundred and seventy ordinary thefts, and 
I as manv burglaries. They place on trial every 
i year about three-quarters of a million persons, of 
i wliom about half a million or more are convicted. 

I 'I'he jail population of India, which is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on release proceed to prey on the puiiUc 
until such timi' as the police again secure their 
conviction and mcareeration. 


Statement D (1)" Military Police ** for 1993. 
Assam Rifles. 
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North West Frontier Constabulary. 
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STATISTICS OF POLICE WOBK. 


Tbe andeskrability of attacbing andae Im- 
portance to statistical resuits as a test of the 
merits of police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to thr 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate ofilcera of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon bis being able to show a hl<rh 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persons arrested, and a low ratio of crime. 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; bnt they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com* 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


I into account the differenees in the conditions 
I under which the police work; and; it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
impeitectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that Important branch of 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime. These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the figures below may be given as some 
' indication of the volume of work fiUlIng upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
I tbe conditions and the statistical results In 
I different provinces. They arc statistics of cog* 

‘ nlzable crime * — 




Number 

Nunibor 

Number 

IVrsotis wlujsc ('aKCi 
wore deposed of 
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in 

custody 
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jirc\ hnw 
Y t ar. 

ot 
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ot 
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or 

Aconitted. 

t’on- 

vieted. 

Tionding 
trial or 
investi* 
gatiou 
at end of 
.the year. 

Hcngal . . 


j,100 

nfl.,812 

158,08s 

15.107 

14.3,520 

9,445 

lUhar ami Orissa 


3,398 

45,010 

27,913 

8,575 

19,338 

6,223 

(’nltcd P^rt^ lnc(‘s 


5 3(14 

110.51.3 

73.408 

10,421 

62.984 

7,4.52 

Punjoh . . 


8,:r)« 
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50, ‘25 3 
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North-West Frontier Fro\lncc .. 

1,0(17 
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Ihirma . . 

. . 
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SI, 010 
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2:3,525 

49,892 
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rpiitral Prminci and Ih rii . . 

2,2^fi 

3S 030 
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. . .. 

1,1.V1 

14,047 
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JAILS. 


JnH i^kdipinlstration tn India Is regulated 
geaemlly by the Prisons Act ot 1894, and by 
roles Issued under It by tbe Government of 
India and the local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders Include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short j^riods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple Imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
tor civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889. The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Govcniinent of India, is 
extremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration In the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been acocfit- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, tlioir proposals have either Ix'en rejc'cted 
ttb initio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accept!' d in principle but posti»oned for the 
present as impossible. 

The most imjiortant of all the recommi nda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the comer stone of their 
report, Is that there should he In each Proi- 
dency three classes of jails : In the first 
place, large central jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s Imprisonment ; se- 
condly, district jails at the head-quarti'rs of 
districts; and, thirdly, subsidiary jails and 
* lock-ups for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jfiil department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General; 
be is generally on olHcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
iaspecte<l by the district magistrate. The staff 
under tbe Superintendent includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district Jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour. 
A Press Note Issued by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — "The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repi'atedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment arc the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.** 

The Jails Committee. — Since the Intro- 
unctlon of the ref armed constitution the inainte- 
uaneo of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
’U^here of provindai Govemiheuts, and is •ubjcct 


to all India legislation. Tlic olivlous advisa- 
bility of proceeding along certain general lines 
of imiiorm appiication led lately to tiie appoint- 
lucnt of a Jails Committee, which conducted 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration which liad been made for thirty 
yeais. Stiess was laid by the Committee 
Ufjon the necessily of inijuoving and increasing 
existing jail accommodation ; of recruiting a 
iM'tttT class of wardtTs ; of providing educa- 
tion for prisoners ; and oi developing prison 
Industries so as to meet the needs of the con- 
buming J)ei>artmeutH of Government. Other 
important recrmimendations included the sepa- 
ration of dvil from criminal offenders; the 
adoption of tlie lUnglisli system of release on 
Uccusc in tlie case of adolescents ; and the 
creation of children’s courts. I’he Committee 
found that tlie relonnati\e bide of the Indian 
system needed particular attention. They 
r«‘commeiulcd the segregation of habituals 
liom ordinaiy prisoneis ; tlie provision of sepa- 
late aci'ommodation tor i>rl 80 iuT 8 under trial; 
the institution of the* star-i'lass system ; and 
the aboliticui of certain practices wliich arc 
liable to hardi'ii or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.—Thc work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on withlu the jail walls, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale Is some- 
times allowed, as, for example; when a large 
number of convicts were employed In excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab. Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and tn workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
Tbe industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while cars 
18 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and tbe manufocture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. SebooUng is con- 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
IS unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and tl.d number of desperate cnaracters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common ofieuce. 
In a large majority of cases tbe punishment 
inflicted is one of those cla«8ed as **mmoc.** 
Among the ** major” punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Is inllict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily faPlng. Punishments were revised as 
the result of the Commission of 1889. Two 
notable punishmimts then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Commis- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture. Punish- 
ments arc now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems Is the internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for ydUch purpose paid 
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wardsn and oonviot warders are employed.) 
With this is bound up the question ot a spcdal 
idass of well-behaved prisoners which was tried 
from 190$ onwards in the Than a Jail. 

^Jiivamie Prisoners.*— As regards "youth- 
ittl offenders** — t‘.s., those below the age of 1$ 
— ^the law provides alternatives to Imprisonment, ! 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be ) 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise* ^e alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18 ; 
discharge after admonition; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way ot school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of ** young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below tlie age of 18 must be kept separate 
trom older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place for adolescents (other than youthfm 
habitoals) who are over 15, and therefore in- 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
has led Local Governments to consider schemes 
for going beyond this by treating young adults 
on toe lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 

f iogresa has been made in this direction. In 
906, a special class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was estal)lishf*d at ihe Bharwsj 
fail in Bombay ; in 1908 a special juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore In Bengal ; In 1909 
the Meiktua tall in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madras were set aside for adolescents, and 
a new jail for juvenile and ** juvenile adult** 
convicts WES opened at Bareilly in the United 
Proviuces ; and In 1910 it was decided to con- 1 
rentrate adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore District Jail, wnich Is now worked on ' 
Boietal lines. Othe^ measures had previuusiy 
been taken in some cases ; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults ** had, tor example, 
been in force In two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and ** Bors- ^ 
tal enclosures *^ bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate tliat it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made m the 
formation of Prisoners* Aid Societies except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remahiB to be done. 

Reformatory Schools. — These schools have 
been administered since 1699 by the Edu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the iudusirial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair In the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, loiff.— -A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
f system ofpri^n administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
pmsnee in Western countries. Its report, 
published in 1921, was summarised in the 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to Introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. ^ 

Fines end Short Sentences*— Those see- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Bonteiices of impri- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
should i>e prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brouglit under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence in the case of the 
I non-babitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remieslon earned 
being counted In each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Bevlslng Board, composed 
of the Inspector- General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him hable to bo remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
I which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the viliago headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans*— ff 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made. It 
should bo in an entirely new locality. A fi^h 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle And aman 
is not rt'coinmended. The retention of uie set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
n>conimendcd. The entire abandonment of 
tlte Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except In regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whoso removal 
from Indian jails Is considered by the Govern- 
ment to be in the public interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to tnuisportatlon 
to the Andamans sliould, unless special medical 
grounds exist in auy particular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian renal Ck>do should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous Impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
permit of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
tion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detained in Indian jails. Ko female 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Proviiioes 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails arc insufficient to detain prisoners 
DOW deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 

Criminal Tribes*— The first essential of sur- 
cers in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 
i provision of a reasonable degree of economic 
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CKmirn tot tbo peoniQ. It U Utiotoim of p«n- 
mooiit importaaoe lo tooate tettlfOMiitt where 
luiBolent work ot remiiner»tlve rates Is ai^l- 
able, lajvo numbers of fresh settlen should 
never he sent to a settlement without flist as- 


eertainlng whetlier there Is work for them. 
Oommltmeiit to setttemeiito should, as far as 
uosstble, be by gaofi not by fndlvldiiahi. It 
IS desiiaMe to utilise both Government and 
private ageney for the control of settidmeats. 


l*ha vartattona of the Jail popiilatloii in British India during tbefive years ending I02d 
are shown in the following table:— 


— 

1926, 

1926. 

1924 

1923. 

IKZ. 

Jail population of all olasses on 

January 

Admissions dnrin g the year 

1st 

129,753 

555,097 

128,814 

536.219 

126,478 

535,428 

134,28d 

536,590 

126,017 

689,001 

Aggregate 

.. 

684,850 

664,588 

662,906 

•69,876 

765,918 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

552,624 

534.779 

584,455 


631,628 

J all population on Slst December 

.. 

182,226 

129,754 

128,451 

126,478 

134,290 

Convict population on 1st January 

.. 

111,395 

110,310 

109,280 

114,8171 

108,117 

Admissions during the year 

.. 

162,772 

158,139 

158,466 

158,336 

185,092 

Aggregate • . 

.. 

274.167 

268,449 

267,696 

273,153 

291,209 

Heleased during the year 
Transported beyond seas • • 

Casualties, Ac 


157,568 

783 

2,286 

158,997 

616 

2,089 

155,219 

571 

2,840 

161,166 

829 

2,428 

178,818 

1.514 

8,244 

Conviot population on Slst Deoember. 

113,274 

111,895 

110,399 

109,814 

114,817 


More than one half of the total number of con- 
rlcts received In jails during 102 came from 
fihe classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
(ending, about 181,000 out of 168,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


Batnre and Length of Sentence. 


Ifot exceeding one month 

Above one month and not exceeding elx months 
,, six months ,, „ one year . 

„ One year „ „ five years . 

„ five years „ „ ten „ . 

Exceeding ten years 

Transportation heyond seas— 

<a) for life 

(6) for a term 

Sentenced to death 


The total daily average population for 1926 
was 111,892, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 190, and by Superintendents 
117,488. The corresponding figures lor 1925 
were 109,227; 273 and 127,095, respectively. 

The total number of corporal punishments 
showed a dcoreaso, viz,, from 210 to 204. 
The total number of eases in which penal diet 
(with and withont solitary oonfinemeht) waa 
presorlbed was 5,812 as oompated with 4,988 
in the prtoedlag year. 


The percentage of pievlousty convicted 
prisoners was 20*94 as against 20*28 In 1925 

while the number of vonthful offenders rose 

from 348 to 378. The following table shows the 
Batura and length of senteneea of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1924 to 1926 



1926. 

192S. 

1024. 


80.637 

32,499 

80,675 

, 

64,147 

64,286 

84,938 


84,971 

81,429 

80,972 

, 

25,912 

23,299 

24,975 



8,581 

8,866 

• 

524 

350 

514 


1685 

1,640 

1,475 


88 

117 

114 

• 

1,057 

988 

942 


Total expenditure increased ffom 
Bs. 1,65,58,713 to Bs. 1,71,22,795 and total 
cash earnings Increased from Bs. 24,71,694 to 
Es. 25,55,918, there was consequently a» 
increase of Bs. 4,62,654 In the net oost to 
Oovemmont. 

The death rate in 1925 exehuting the Anda* 
mans was 14*42 and including of them 15 *84. 
both being below tiioee for 1922 (14*95 and 
16*0) and the decennial mean (22*04 and 
28 * 21 ). 
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The Laws of 1928 

BY 

RATANLAL and DHIRAJLAL, 

Editors of the ** Bombay Law Reporter 


1* The Burma Salt (Amendment) Aet— 

Under the Devolution Kules, made under Section 
46A of the Uovernment of India Aet, the. Salt 
Act ha8 become a central Bubject. ft was, there- 
fore, found necesBary to vest in the Governor- 
General In Council powers of control in reBpeet 
of that subject. Amendments have be(‘n madt' 
in the Act to substitute tViitral Boartl ot 
Revenue ’* in place of “ Local Government *' 
and Superintendent " in place of “ Collector.” 

9 . The Indian Securities (Amendment) 
Act. — The object of this Act is to enable a 
company to hold Go^ eminent Heeuritios jointly 
with a private individual or nnoth(*r eorpoiato 
body and to empower Government to pay the 
amount of the security to the aurvi\inf? joint 
holder in any case that may arise. It U diawn 
on the lines of the Bodi(‘s Corporate (Joint 
Tenancy) Act 1899, of England. It enacts that 
a body incorporated und('r law shall la* deemed 
to die when it is dissolved. 

3. The Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) 
Act. — The law relating to income-tax is in a 
state of perpetual flux. Sometimes lacuna^ are 
discovert‘d in the Act which enable persons to 
escape lightly ; sometimes its provisions are 
found to operate harslily on the payers. To 
remedy both thc^sc defects the present Aet was 
passed. The flrst amendment enables the 
assessee to claim exemption ior the \alu(* ot 
animals used for the purposes of tht tratle, 
which die and are not replaced. A new 8ectiou 
(25A) has been added. It meets with tin* 
situation when a Hindu family which was 
joint has been divided before the (lui oi the 
year previous to assessment. In such a cas* 
income tax is assessed on the whoh* inc'ome ot 
the Joint family; but the amount is h'Mcd on 
each memlicr pro rata his shore on iiartitkm. 
Each member, howe^e^, coiitiiiues to lemuiii 
jointly and severally liable to the income-tax 
authorities for the whole amount. Hin-tion 
of the Aet has been ainende<l to provide tor two 
contingencies. Ein^t, when a change has 
occurred in the constitution of a firm or a firm 
has bei'n newly coiiatituti*d, it is competent to 
the income-tax authorities to assess the firm 
and its members just as if the firm had Ik'cji 
constituted throughout the previous year and 
as if the memlicrs had received their due uhan* 
of profits in that year. Secondly, where there 
is a change in the ownership of business the 
incoming member or members is or are liable 
to pay income-tax as if he or they had been 
carrying on the business throughout the pre- 
vious year. In biith cases, legislature has 
taken precautions to see that a new member or 
a new concern does not escape payment ot the 
income-tax in the first year of his or its business. 
It is interesting to inquire how a defunct part- 
nership or an outgoing member is made amen- 
able to Income tax on tlie profit made in the 
last year of its existence or his memberehip. 


Section 42 of the Act b.is l>((*n lunciub'd in an 
import ant particular. Wh(*rc a jxwui out^.blc, 
Britihli India imports mcrchandivK* Into British 
India and makes juotlts on their sales by liiin- 
self or thrfmgh an agency, he Is liable* to lx* 
ashcssecl to income tax on tlie amount ot stjch 
gain.s or im)flts. 

4. The Inland Bonded (Warehouses) 
Amendment Act - Under tin* lav^ as it stood 
iKilore tin* amendnu'ut no goixih <ould i)e taken 
tor wan'hoii'^ing at an inlaiul Ixinded wareliousc 
unless th^*^ had l>e<*n previously deposit t‘d In a 
M'archousc, at a customs port. In practici*, 
however, such gootls were removed dir-cct from 
the wharf or sliip's side. The purpose ol the 
present amendment is to legalise tlie praetieo 
whieli has been found to i>e convenient. 

5. The Indian Finance Act. 'I’he purpose 
of the jireMuf Aet is to provid»* h*r tli< eoiiti- 
nuance ol tlie nites (d salt duty, postage, iueome 
tux and sujx'r tax, during tin year 1028. on the 
existing scale. 

6 The Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Amendment) Act Undei tiie Ik volution 
Hides, till suhjeet of shipping and iiavlgaliou 
has been allotted t(» tlie Govemmerit of India. 
It ii>ed to ix* admmihteri'd hitlu'rto liy tlie 
JiOtal Governments us agents of tlie t’mtral 
Government The control is now' transferreil 
to the Govi riinierit of India. To iadlitati wi>rk 
diiriiip the pi rind ot traiidtion, it has also been 
(iiactul that tlie tiovernor-Geneial in ('oiinell 
inuv delegate liK powers to the loeal Govoiii- 
meiits lonierned eitls r absolutely or sulijeet to 
I'onditions. 

7. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act 

Till' impoit duty levied on gold and sdver 
sluetb and plati*-, ])a]»er money, illustrations 
s|H*(ially made tor binding in books, spiaimens 
illustiative of natural science, and stom pre* 
paied as for road inelnlhug is taken oft. The 
duty imposed on iiirr* nts is leduied to lis. 1-4-0 
per ewi., and on silvi'r- plated surgical instrii- 
ni<*nts il is reduced from HO to 1.0 pfr et'iit. 
The duty on white port land lejiu'iit is raised 
from lls 9 per ton to 15 per ((uit lul xmtorem. 
A iresii duty ot 5 jier iriit. is h vied on imiiorted 
cotton, hair and canvas ply, belting for ma- 
chinery. 

8. The Steel Industry (Protection) Act— 

The Aet aims at dlscriniiuation in the proti'etlve 
duty on steed indu.stry. It removes altogether 
tlie protection duty hitherto levied on certain 
kinds of Iron or steel nails and win*. The duty 
levied on iron or steel belts and mits Indudlng 
liookbolts and nuts for roofing is reduced from 
10 per ce,nt. ad ‘Odtorem to Rs. 2 per cwt. 

^ 9. The Indian TerritorinI Force 
(Amendment) Act.— This Act and iiid following 
one arc the outcome of the rceommendatioiis 
made by the Auxiliary and Territorial Force 
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( 'ornmitt<*o of 1 925, The Indian Terrlt oiiall'OTCO 
(srmHiBts of three kinds of units : (1) the provlu- 
clal unit ; (2) the urban iniit ; and (3) tlie Unl- 
vewlty training corps. The third one Is left 
untouched. It is provldwi that the provincial 
unit, which will be recruited from all classes 
of men in a province, will have an extended 
annual period of training. It will l>e recognised 
as the main p<irt of a second line of the regular 
Indhin Army : and it will he liable for military 
service both within and without the Ixjrders ot 
India. Tlie urban unit will Iw recruited from 
the (‘ducatwl classes of the large towns The 
»*onditions of tralnhig will he similar to those 
of the Auxiliary foric. The status will be like 
that of the provlndal unit ; hut It will not iJe 
called upon for military scivice beyon<I the 
limits of their province. The provisions of this 
Act and the Auxillarv Force* Aft arc assimilated 
so far a« tjie.v iclatc to urban units. 

SO. The Auxiliary Force (Amendment) 

Act -As stated above, the purpfwc of the Act ■ 
is to assimilate the substance of the Auxillarv ' 
Force* Aet te> the provisions ii‘garding urban 
units contained in the Indian Teintorlal Force 
Act. 

11. The Chittagong Port (Amendment) 

Act - -The* i>e)rt of rhlttage>ng has elcvclopcd 
from a minor port io a inajeir one*, forming, as 
it ele)e‘S, tlie outh't to the sea ot the Provlnev of 
Asseim. It is declare'd a majeir ])ort, and the I 
statulorv (ontrol eif Its administration is trans* I 
lcrri*<l freun the (h)ve*rnnu*nt eil Be*ngal to the 
tie)ve‘rnor-(h*n<'rul ot India in (’emnell With a , 
vit'W to give more effe‘etl\e* ic*i)r(‘sentatiem to 
lexal interests, a Board of Couiimssloners for 
the peiit luis bc(*n reionstitut^’el The Board 
consists of the (halnnan, the <’oUe*ctor of the 
fintlagcmg Distilct, the* (‘ustfuns (’oUe'ctor of 
the* I*ort, one* < oinmlssione'r enuli apiH^lnteel i>y 
the* (fe»ve*inor-({(*n‘ ml in roemcll and hv the 
\s.sain'Be ngal Kaiiw.iv , tlire*c (^)mlulHs^eme^s 
elcfte'd by tiic Chamber of Comine re-c at Chitta- 
gong and tlirce Coinmlssione^rs elccte‘<l >>>- the 
tlilttagemg Jnell.ui Me’rehant AHscK'latlon * and 
one Cojnnilssiom T ele^ctcd by the MunUlpal 
i eminilssioni'r ol Chittagong. The tenure of 
e*l( cteei m(‘mlM*r» is to l>e* of two years. 

12 Hindu Inheritance CRemoval ot 
Disabilities) Act - Tender the Hindu law as 
elerlved frenn aueie*nt Sanskrit texts a person 
suftcring from fonge*nital hmnev or idWy is 
e‘xchide»d from the* right of inheritance in a joint 
fandlv. 'I’his rule hael t*\celle*nt reasons In its 
support so long aa tlie joint family was the order 
of the day. 1'lie pre’seiit state* of soeietj leans 
towards cilHintegral ion of joint families It Is 
ine'quitahle, tlie*rt*for<*, that the unfortunate 
iimatio or idiot sliould be left without any means 
of support, Tlie Act provides that ‘such a 
pt'rson shoulei not he excluded from inhe^rltance 
or from anv right or sliaro In joint family pro- 
iw^rty by reason only of any disease, deformity 
or pliysi(*al or mental detex't. 

13. The Indian Mines (Amendment) Act* 

The purpose oi this act is to ameliorate the 
condition of lal»ourc‘rs working in the mines. 
No mine is allowed to work for more than 
twelve hours out of twenty-foiw through the 
same set of workmen, ff continuous work is 
deftip'd for aU the twent> -four hours in a day. 


it can he done by adopting a system of shifts 
of twelve hours from a batch of workm^ 
(Section 23A). In all cases, It Is obligatory 
on the owners of mines to put up notices 
outside the offices stating the hours of vrork and 
the shifts of workmen. 

14. The Indian Snceesslon (Amendment) 

Act .““'The admlniatrat-or of the property be- 
longing to a deceased person can ootam a certi- 
flc‘ate in respect of any debt or debts due to the 
ch*c*eaw*d (‘reditor or in respect of portions 
thereof. He is r«»lieved from the necessity of 
taking out the certlflcate for the whole estate, 

15 . The Indian Trade Unions (Amend- 
ment) Act.— Section 10 of the principal Act has 
l)een remodelled with a view to dispel doubts 
that existed regarding the powers of appeal 
under the Act. Where the Begistrar refuses 
to register or eancela the r<‘glstratlon of a trade 
uujou the aggrieved union If situated within 
the limits of a president town or Rangoon 
may appi'al to the High Court, or If the head- 
office is situated in any other area may appeal 
to tile Court not inferior to that of an additional 
or assistant Judge. In the latter case, there la 
a right of further appeal to the High Court. 

16 The Indian Income-Tax (Amend- 
ment) Act. — The axiministration and control ot 
the department for collecting income-tax have 
passed into the hands of the Govenior-General 
of India under the Devolution Rules. The 
practice hitherto was for the Central Govern- 
ment to consult the local Government concemed 
b(‘fore making an appointment to a Commis- 
sionership ol income-tax This practice Is now 
done awav with and an all-India cadre of Com- 
imssioncrs of Income-tax is created. 

17. The Match Industry (Protection) 

Act - The Government of India had levied 
import duty on matches and their materiato. 
It is now converted into a protective duty on 
the recomiiiemlation of the Tariff Board. A 
duty of Rs. 1-8-0 Ib levied on a gross of boxes 
each box containing 100 matches. A duty of 
Us 0-4-6 is levied on every pound of undipped 
splints such as are ordinarily used for match- 
making , uhile veneers used for making boxes 
are subjefted to a duty of Rs. 0-6-0 per pound. 

1 8- The Repealing And Amending Act. 

'riie purpose of this Act is to remove or rectify 
obsolete provisions in the Acts of the Imperial 
U'gislaturc. One noteworthy amendment In 
Bection 16 of the General Clauses Act of 1937 
is to make It (‘lear that the authority empowered 
to make an appointment has also the power of 
suBpcuiding or aismlssiug a person appointed in 
the exercisi' of the same power by another 
aut horit y . 1 1 1 s also made clear that the exemp- 
tions granted by the Stamp Act to combatants 
ore extended to non-combatants enrolled under 
the Indian Array Act 1911. An important 
amendment has been made to Section 98 of the 
Civil Procedure Code 1908, which says : — 
“ Nothing in this Section (98) shall he deemed 
to alter or otherwise affect any provision ol 
the Ix*tters l*atent of any High Court.” 

18. Tha Madras Salt (AmendiaaDt) Aet. 

An officer making an arrest is given the power 
to release an accused person on bail for his 
appeaianee before the Inspector. Tbis wttf 
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minimise the inconvenienod and hardship that 
an aecused person may he otherwise put to, 
of either hamg to wait for some time or to go 
some distance before he is liberated on hail. 

20. T2e Indian Insurance Cknananies 

A.et»'~*A new Section (26A) has been Inserted 
in the Indian Life Insurance Comnanies Act 
1912, ndiich provides that in case of liquidation 
of a life assurance company the surplus of any 
profits shall be allocated to shareholders in the 
proportion in which the profits were allocated 
aming the last ten years. This Is enacted with 
a view to prott'ct the interests of policy-holders. 
A new part (Part XII) has been added to the 
main Act, containing provisions as to insurance 
business. Kvery such insurance company has 
every year to deposit with the Oovernor*Gene- 
ral In Council four copies of the report on th(‘ 
affairs of the company, balance sheet, revenue 
account and profit and loss account (flee. 7). 
Buch company is under an obligation I0 report 
to the Gk)vemor-General in Council (1) the 
amount of premiums derived from business 
effected in India; (2) the amount of claims 


paid to claimants in India, and (8) the amount 
of claims paid to claimants outside India (Bec.S). 
It has also to submit a statement showing the 
investment of the company in India in Govern- 
ment securltlea and owiwlsc (Sec. 9, Non- 
compliance with the provisions of the Act 
(Se.16) and falsification of accounts arc penalised 
(80c. 17). These offences arc triable either by a 
Presidency Magistrate or a Maglstrat.c of the 
First Class (S. 18). A company doing the work 
of rc-insiirance on contract of insurance effected 
by the companies is not affected by the Act 
(Sec. 19) A provident insurance society can be 
exempted from the operation of the Act (Sec .20) 

21. The Indfan Soccession (Second 
Amendment) Act~^fn 1920 the Indian Suc- 
cession Act. of 1925 was so amended as to make 
It obligatory that all wills made by Hindus, 
Buddhists, Hikhs and Jains after January 1, 
1927, should be reduced to writing, signed and 
attested. O'he prt‘Hent Act makes it clear that 
It is not obligatory that all such wills slumld 
compulsorily require* probate or letters of admi- 
nistration. 


Labour. 


Tariout causes bav e combined to give added 
importance to the great group of human acti- 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La- 
bour. India is still a predominantly agricul- 
tnrm) country and more than seventy per cent, 
of its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood. Nevertheless a process of Indus- 
trialisation has gone steadily forward. Cal- 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing 
cities. Whilst the jute mifls dominate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 1 
op round these industries a substantial body of 
other manufactories. Another considerable , 
manufaeturing centre has developed at Cawn- | 
pore, with cotton, wool and leather factories 
The textile Industry of Bombay has overflow- 1 
ed into the mofusBil,and Ahmedabad and Shola- 
poie are consideraDle centres of manufacture, I 
with a lesser one at Broach. There are also 
a fairly large number of cotton mills in Baroda , 
state. In the Central Provinces* the cotton 
mills of Nagpur are famous throughout 
India. The Province of Bihar and Orissa 
is the centre of the great coal mining trade, 
having absorbed the bulk of the coalmines 
formerly included in the Province of Bengal . It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industrialism in India in the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur, where in what was Jungle fifteen years ago 
a considerable city has sprung up, which 
produces over a million tons of stem a year, and 
houses subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and steel works will probably main- 
tain a city of a quarter of a million in the near 
future* llie railway works of the North-West- 
ern Baltway form the core of the Industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other manufactories 
are developing. The industrial expansion 
In India may be judged from the number 
of factories coming under the operation of the 
Indian Factories Act of 1911 as amended by the 
Act of 1922, which amounted to 6,92fi for the 


whole of British India during the year 1925 
and rose in 192fi to 7,251. The number of 
operatives in the same years were 1,494,058 and 
1,518,591 respectively, the figures btdng of the 
daily avemge. The industrial development of 
the Punjab Is certain In the comparatively 
near future to receive considerable impetus from 
the fruition of vocational education and the com- 
pletlou of the vast hydro-electric schemes. 

Social Conseiousneas. 

Side by side with this industrialisation 
there has grown an increased social conscious- 
ness of the responsibility of the community 
towards Labour. The Government of India 
passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it In 1891. But experience showed 
that these Acts permitted considerable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
raised by The Timer of India in Bombay In 1905 
against the excessive hours worked In the ^m- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
resulted in the passing of a new Act which 
limited the hours of ial^ur in 1911. With the 
constitution of the League of Nations, India os a 
signatory thereto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions. 
India was represented at the International 
Labour Conference held in Washington in 1910 
and by her ratifying various conventions It 
became obligatory on her to enact legislation 
giving effect to the decisions of the Conference. 
Another International lial)0ur Conference 
was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
a number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, manning scales, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding employment 
and other cognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held et 
(^^aln 1921 and 1922. The Fifth Sesston of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct, 1928 and 
dealt with only one Item of Importanoe-Hfactoiy 
inspection. The Sixth Session of the Interna* 
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tional labour OonfoMikce waa held in Geneva admitted aa one of the eight conntrles ol 
from the 16th June to the 5th Julv 1624. Forty indtuMU importance after pfotraoted examl^ 
countries were reptesenled at we Conference, nation of the grounds of her claim by experto 
The agenda of the Conference comprised (1> appointed by the l^eague of Natkms. mdia 
Pevelopmcnt of faculties for utUiwtion ol therefore assumes responsibUity for giving 
workers* leisure, (2) equality of treatment for effect to the decisions of these Conferences if she 
national and 'foreign workers as regards com- ratlOesthem, 
pensation for aeddents, (8) weekly suspension 

of work for twenty*four hours in glass manu- There has been a consideiable axtension of 
factoring processes where tanS furnaces what is known as Welfare Work* and although 
are used ; and (4) night work In bakeries. , this so far depends on the individual activities 
The Seventh Season was held at Genoa on the of employers of labour the work is progressing 
2lBt Alay 1925. The agenda consisted of three ' well The Sixth International Labour Conference 
main items— (1) equality of treatment for which dealt with the question of the utilisatton 
national and foreign workers as regards of workers’ spare time resolved that the Inter* 
compensation for accidents ; (2) weekly national Jjabour Office should collect periodic iii» 

suspension of work for 24 hours lii glass ma> i fm'mation on the action taken In various countries 
nufacturing processes where tank furnaces ar»‘ 1 for the development off adUtiesfor the proper utl* 
nsed ; and (8) night work in bakeries. The ILsation of the time during which workers are not 
Eighth Session of tlie Conference was held at actually employed. In May 1926. the Government 
Geneva on the 26th May 1926 and the Ninth of India requested aU Local Governments to 
Session immediately after on the 7th June. , collect Information on this subject from employ 
The Eighth Session dealt with the question of t era* and employees* assodations and aasod* 
the simplification of the luH])eetion of Emigrants atlons of social workers who conduct wdfare 
on Boardships. The Ninth Session was devoted * work for the benefit of workers. The results 
entirely to the consideration of msuritime pro- of this enquiry which the Government of India 
blems — the main question dealt with being the ' hope to publish in due course will b<‘ of consider- 
Intcmational Codification of the £ules relating 1 able Interest. The results of the enquiry 
to Seamen’s articles of agreement, and general conducted In the Bombay Presidency which 
prindples for the inspection of the conditions have been puTdished In the January 1927 Issue 
of work of s(‘amen. The Tcntli Session of the of the Labour Gazettr show that facilities for 
International I^iiour Conference was held at ' education for employees are proddt'd by some 
Geneva from 25111 Mav to 10th June 1927 textile mills, Hallways and the Bombay 

The principal ttenis on the \g('udd of the Port Trust. Very little provision Is made by 
ConfiTcnce were (1) S1<-kness Insurance, (2) »»mploycr8 for providing reading rooms or 
Frvs'doin of Vssotiatlon. and (81 Aflnltnuin Wage ' libraries for their employees. Tlie main faster 
Fixing Ma(hiun>. The Ele\enth Sesnion was governing this would appear to be the illiteracy 
held from the ;?0th Atav to Ifith June, 102ft of the majority of Indian workers. EinjdoyefS* 
Th(‘ Agtmda im hided (1) Alinlmuiu Wage i Associations and Associations of social workers 
Fixing MadiUjcrv, and (2) Invention of iudus- i such as the Social Service League, the Young 
trial Ac( idents The Conference adopt^^d a Men’s Christian Absociation. and the lAtour 
l>raft Convention concenilng the creation or IJaiou, Ahiuedabad, provide several schools, 
maintenance, of Minimum vvagt' of fixing libraries and other educational facilities for the 
niochlnary in trades xuirtlcularlv home working workers. The provision of facilities for medical 
trflwles to lx* tlct,ermin«'d by each State. A attendance and the supply of medicines, appears 
Hecomuiendation embodying the geuerai gnid- to Ije fairly general In all tlie lai>our employing 
Ing principles^ for the applUation of such oi^nizations In the Bombay Presidency, 
machinery was' also adopted. The second item Either iiominala or no charges are made iu most 
was considered under three heads (a) General eases. In certain mills ‘ trrehes ’ are also 
Pn'V'onlioa <»f Industrial Accidents, (b) Prott‘C> inducted for the l)encflt of women workers 
tion agaiii<'t \<'(id<uits of workers employed in and their children. The l^liour Union* 
loading and uninading shijw, and (e) Prevention i Alimedaliad, is the only employees’ association 
of coupling adidciits on Haliway^s Draft wjdch docs pioneer work in the direction of 
Questionnaires on Iff i and (6) wire adopt<ed and providing medical faellitics for Its members, 
a joint eommitlce fyf tloverninents’. employers j The boifial iii'rvice l^eague, Bombay, conducts, A 
and workers was appointed to study the < eliarltable dispensary for the benefit of wom^ 
<lupstloa of coupling accidents, with special and children. Provisions for leoreatiouAl 
refenmee to the uhi' of aut'Oiimtic couplings, i faidllties, such as games, lectures, shows, dra- 
At the same ('onference, elections for the ' matlc performances, etc., are provided by 
Governing Ihwlv for tlie next three years were j employers in some cases. In certain cases, the 
held on the basis of Artielc 898 of tlK*^ Peaw facilities are restrlctctd to only a paitlcniar class 
Treaty. Out of the 26 (’on ventlons adopted of employees. Facilities for some sort cdlndoor 
Ity the ton sessions of the International Ijabour and outdoor games and for entertainments are 
(’onferenec, the Government of India had rati- also provldo<i by tlie Social Servloc League, the 
fil'd tl Conventions till July 1928. In three Young Men’s riirlstian Association and the 
eases, legislative or other meabures were in Labour Union, Ahmedabad, who do far mom 
existence In India prior to the adoption of the j extensive work In this direction than all the 
Gonventlons by the (knifereuce and In eight * other organisations put together, 
cases logislatioii was imsscd after ratification. ) _ . 

'i’he Govi^mment of India have also passed or i With a view to carrytug out some Of the 
are considering the framing of legislation In proposals contained in the Draft Convention 
the ease ol four other Conventions not officially rftgming Ma^mlty Benefits passed by the 
ratified by tliem. India was rewiwented at First Intc*rnational labour Conferenoe held at 
of Qiese Confereiici's, In 1928 India wag , Washington In 1919, a private Bill was intros 
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duccd m the Bombay Legislative Council on the 
19th March 1928, to regulate tlie employment of 
women in factories sometime before and some- 
time after confinement rmd to make provision 
for the payment of maternity benefits. The 
Bill provided tliat in any factory a woman shall 
not be knowingly employed during the six weeks 
following her coiitiiicment ; tliat she sliall have 
a right to lea\e work on production of a medical 
certlflcate to the effect that her confinement will 
take place within about six weeks ; and tliat 
during the period of her absence, both before 
and after lier confinement, she siiould be 
paid an amount of benefit by Oovemiuent from 
a Fund to be maintained for the ])nrpose. Any 
employer contravening the provisions of tb<‘ 
Bill was liable to ])ay a fine wliich may extend 
to Ks. .000. The Select Committee, to whom 
the Bill was referred, limited tlie seois' ot the 
Legislation to certain principal industrial towns 
In the first mstanee, reduced the niaxlmuin 
period of compulsory ab.senee to three weeks 
before and four weeks alter confinement, made 
provision for the payment of benefits i)y tin* 
employers and suggested ^venalties for iulrinae- 
meiit by the wtnnau hers<‘lf ot the provihious of 
the Bill intended foi her benefit. 

Tiiere is also (be rapidly developing Trade 
Union movement in India. Tliis movement is 


of comparatively recent growth and In Its earlier 
stages, immediately after the war, it lay more on 
the surface than in deep roots and flared up In 
times of labour unrest. I’he majority of the 
Trade (inions in India are affiliated to the Ail- 
India Trade Union O/ongress. The year 1928 
saw a reenideaeeuce of an unparalleled number 
of strikes in almost alt indufatries and in almost 
every province in India. The fmqueney of 
them* strikes am! the lack of any ineaus to hasten 
a solution Imve given rise to the formulatlou 
by the (h»vernmeiit of India of a Bill for the 
api)ouiiim‘iii ot Courts of Inquiry, and Boards 
ot Coiieiliation, jucventioii ot lightning strlkt*s 
in puidie utility services and the declaration of 
Strikes, wiileh may lend to coerce the Covem- 
ment oi to intimidate any substantial iiortion 
ot the eoimminity, illegal.' 'Hu* ha.sis on which 
the Bill lias been framed is on a principle of 
volnutarv eoneiliatioji. Kuller details will Ik* 
tound below under the section dealing with 
" Trade Ulsimtes lA'glslation.” 

The last 1<‘W years have seen a remark- 
aide ehafig<* in the attitude of tin* State and the 
community tow'ards Inhour which under tlie 
more democratic cot»stitution which now obtains 
and owing also to the a<‘tivHies of the Intcr- 
nutionni Labour Organl/jition is assured of u 
Iw'.anng in tin L‘gislaiun*s. 
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The oo&ditioDs of hictory labour until 191S . 
were regulated by the Indian iactonca Actj 
of 18S1, as amended in 1891. The chief pro-' 
^sions of the amended Act were Local Qov-l 
emments were empowered to appoint inspec-i 
tors of factories, and certifying surgeons toj 
eertify as to the age of children. A mid-day ' 
ttoppage of work was prescribed in all fac-' 
lories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- ' 
mbited* subject to certain exceptions. Tlie i 
hours of employment for women were limited I 
to 11, with intervals of rest amounting to at ^ 
least an hour and a half; their employment 
between 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. was prohibited, , 
as a general rule, except in factories worked 
by shifts. The boors of work for children i 
(defined as persons below the age of 14) were 
limited to seven, and their employment at i 
night time was forbidden ; children below the 
am of nine were not to be employed. Fro . 
vii^n was made for the fencing of machinery 
end for the promulgation of rules as to water 
supply, ventilation, the prevention ot over* 
^wdlng, etc. 

Hours Fixed. | 

The next Factory Act was finally passed ! 
into law as Act XII of 1911. ! 

The new Act extended the definition of 
“factory" so as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year; 
shortened the hours within which chUdreu, 
and, as a general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and fuitber restricted the employment oi 
women by nigbl by allowing It only in the 
ease of cotton«glnnlng and pressing factories. 
It also contained a number of new provlsiom 
for securing the health and safety of wopeta* 


lives, making inspection more effective, and 
securing generally the better adminisciatlon 
of the Act. The most Imixirtant feature of 
the Act, however, was the intioduction of a 
aumbec of special provisions applicable only 
to tevtile factories. The report or the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time applied a statutory tee- 
tiiction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, ** no person shall bo employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours io any one day." It is also provided 
in the case ot textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours In 
any one day, and that (subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 6*30 
a.m. or after 7 p.m. (the new limHe laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children). 

The Amending Acte of 1922 and 1923* 

The ratification by India ot the conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference 
held at Washington in 1919 necessitated radical 
revision of the Indian Factories Act of 1911. 
This was undertaken during the year 1921 and 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922 
(II of 1922) introduced a series of Im^rtant 
reforms including the adoption of a sixty hours' 
week, the raising of the nunimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large num- 
ber of small factories, drastic restriction of the 
exempting provisions, etc. The Act was further 
amended in 1923. The principal object of the 
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Amending Act of was the removal of a \ 
difficulty which had arisen in connexion with the 
law relating to the weekly holiday. 

The Amending Act of 19k0. 

The experience gained during the throe years 
which immediately followed the revision of the 
Act In 1922 indicated that the Amending Act 
had worked smoothly on the whole and tliat 
the main principles followed in 1922 commanded 
general acceptance. It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act* but several administra- 
tive difficulties had arisen In connexion with 
some sections of the Act — one such difliculty 
relating to Section 21 which provided for inter- 
vals of rest. In practice it had proved diihcult 
to enforce the provisions of this section in some 
industries. Local <}overnracuts were asked in 
June 1923 to consider a possible solution of the 
difficulty and to bring to the notice of the 
Government of India any difficulties which mlglit 
have arisen in connexion with other provisions. 
On receipt of their replies, a ('onferenee of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened. The 
Conference recommended a number of altciat ions 
designed by allowii^ greater elasticity in some 
directions and by increasing control in others 
to make for smoother working. The Factories 
Amendment Act of 1926 was, therefore, based 
on the recommendations of that Coiifeience and 
on the opinions received from the Local Govern- 
ments. The more Imiiortant alteration** effect cd 
include the widening of the detlnition of ‘ Facto- 
ries' hO as to bring wltliln the control oi the Act 
such estahlishments as Electrical (ieneratlng 
stations, Water Works, etc., the prevention of 
the issue of age certificates by Certifying Sur- 
geons tochildren w*ho are not fit for cmployinent, 
the prevention of cleaning machinery m motion 
even by men in cases where Ijocal (•overniiicnts 
are of opioicn tliat the work is attended by 
danger to the operatives; a clearer definition of 
tlic periods prescribed for intervals of rest ; and, 
wiiile still preventing the employment of clill- 
drenin two factories on tlie same day, flic per- 
mitting of women to work in two factories on 
the same day provided that the limits for liours 
of work are not exceeded. 

The Present Law. 

In the following paragraphs it is intended 
to give the more important provisions of the 
present law on the subject by combining the Act 
of 1911 with the Amending Acts of 1922, 1923 
and 1926, The Amending Act of 1922 came 
intoforiH) on the Isf July 1922 and that of 1928 
on the lat June 1926. The Act extends to tiie 
whole of llritlsh India including British Balu- 
chistan and the Southal Parganas. 

Hours of Employment. 

Best periods In factoiies.-~<l) In every 
factory there sliall be fixed,— 

(a) for each person employed on each work- 
ing day— 

(t) at Intervals not exceeding six hours, 
periods of rest of not less than one 
hour, or 

(ii) at the request of the employees con- 
cerned, periods of rest, at intervals 
not exoe^ing five hours, of nob less 


than half an hour each, the total duxa^ 
tion of the perikids of rest on that day 
not being less than one hour for eami 
period of six hours' work don^. 

Provided tliat, in lieu of the period provided 
under sub-clause (£) or sub-clause (ii) there may 
bo fixed per each male person employed tor not 
more tiiau eiglit and a lialf hours on each working 
day, at the request of the employees concerned 
and with the previous sanction of the local 
Government, a period of rest of not less than 
hall an hour so arranged that no such person 
shall work for more than five hours continuously 
and 

(6) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour. 

<2) The period of rest under clause (b) shall be 
so fixed that no such child shall be required 
to work continuously for more than four 
hours 

Weekly Holiday.— <1) No person shall be 
employed m any factory on a Sunday, unless — 

(a) he has had, or wilt have, a holiday for 
a whole day on one of the three days im- 
mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and 

(b) the manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever is earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day which is 
to lie substituted and has at the sante time 
affixed a notice to the same effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36. 

Provided that no such substitution shall be 
made as will result in any person working for 
mure tlian ten couiM^cutive days without a holi- 
day for a whole day. 

(2) Wliere in accordant' with the provisions 
of sub-scctioii (1) any person is employed on a 
Sunday in consequence of his having had a 
holiday on ouo ot the throe da>s preceding that 
Sunday, that Sunday shall, for the pur^ioseof 
calculating the wt ekiy hours of work of such 
person, be deemed to be included In the preced- 
ing week. 

Employment of Children.— With respeeft 
to the employment of children in factories the 
following provisions shall apply: — 

(a) no child shall be employed in any fae- 
tory unless he is in possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
8 showing that he is not less than twelve 
years of age and Is fit for emptoinnent 
in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate ; 

(&> no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half-past five o'clock in the 
morning or after seven o'clock in the 
evening ; 

(c) no child shall be employed In any fac- 
tory for more than six hours In any one 
day. 
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£mplojrm«iit of Women.— With lespeot to 
the emjployniuit of women In feotorlet the 
following pfovIslonsBiinlUpply:— 

(a) no woman shall be employed in any f ao 
tory before half-past five o'clock in the 
morning or after seTen o'clock in the 
evening: 

(h) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than eleven honrs in any 
one day. 

Prohibltlott of Employment of Person 
In two Factories on Same Day. — ^No person 
shati employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any child or, save in each cir- 
enmstiuices as may be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any other factory. 

Hours of Employment to be fixed.— The 
manager of a factory shall Ax specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed in 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
exoept during such hours. 

limitation of Working Hours per Week 

i«o person shall be employed In a factory for 
more than sixty hours in any one week. 

{Citation of Working Hours per Day 

—No person shall be employed in any factory 
ffr more than eleven hours in any one day. 

Exceptions. 

Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Xiocal Government- 

fa) that any class of work in a factory is 

' in ^ natur(» of preparatory or comple- 
mentary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the factory , 
or 

{b) that the work of any class of wotken 
is esscntiallyintcrmittent ; or 

(c) that there is in any class of factories 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technical reasons ; or 

(d) that any class of factories supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
which must be made or supplied every 
day ; or 

ie) that in any class of factories the work 
performed by the exigencies of the trade 
or by Its nature, cannot bo carried on 
except at (t) stated seasons or (ti) at 
times dependent on the irregular action 
of natural forces; 

the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General in Council, by 
notification in the local official Oasette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as it may impose, and 
in such area as may be s^dfled in the notifica- 
tion— 

in case (a) such class of work from ail or 

any of the provisions of sections 21, 27 

and 28; 


In case (6) work of the nature described 
from all or any of the provisions of sections 
21, 22, 26, 27 and 28. 

in case (r) work of the nature described 
rrom the provisions of sections 21, 22 and 28, 

in cases (d) and (e) such class of factories 
from the provisions of section 22. 


in cast' (c) (u) such class of factories from 
the provisions of section 26. 

The system of inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
l^e principal industriai centres. The principle 
of appointing women as factory Inspectresses 
has already been accepteii by tlio Government 
of Bombay and a be^uing was made in tlie 
year 1924 by tlie appointment of Dr. Tehmioa 
I. D. Gama as a wlioie-time Inspectress of 
Factories. 


The Government of India have repealed the 
Workmen's Breach of Contract Act of 1859 with 
effect from 1st April 1924. 


The Indian Mines Act, 1923.— The Indian 
Mines Act, 192.3, received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1923. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sontl»al Parganas, 
and ctim into force on the first day of July 
1924. By this Act the definition of a mine was 
made c]ear,and the week] V hours of employment 
were limited to 60 hoars for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below ground 

Id Older to nguliit^* and iiltinmfcly piulubit 
th» cin})lo> nu'Tit of wonu ri uudergroimd n» mint s 
tiw* (io^cnunciit of Jndm lia\o Iramed Hcgula- 
tions lor proiuuigation in cxerciw' ot the iniwcrs 
lonfcmd in SettUm 29 oi the Indian Allnc'^ 
4(t, 1923. In the lU filiations raine-s nn 
<1 1ft (‘rent lat/< d imdi r two eatogorics ‘ o\(‘inpt< d 
iiiirMS,* ttz ^ coal in Jh'Ugal, Bihar and 

Orissa and the (’critral Provniccf, and the salt 
mines in the Punjab In whicli woitn'ii wc‘r< 
employed in underground workings during an\ 
part of tlic \c,ir 1920 , and ’ unexempted mine^i ’ 
m,, ijiiuert in the rest ol the Pro\ine<H in India, 
Tiie term * underground worklngh ’ is defined as 
*anv part of a mini situated beneatli th«» snix'r- 
jaicnt ground and indudes \ertieiil shafts 
provuleil for access to, or for the ventilation ot 
Huth workings.* Ilic projioftiMl Kegulations 
provide tliat * On or after the 1st dav ot Ajiril 
1929, no woman sliall be pirmlttid to entei oi 
remain in the underground workings of anv 
mine unless («) shi' has tlx expn^ss jiemdssion 
of the Ghlet lns|>eetor, or (h) in the ease of ai» 
exempted mine, she lias iiism her pi>rsun 
prominently dlspla>ed a valid token issuni 
under llegulation JSfo 4 and >K*arlng the natm 
of that mine.* The remaining llegnlations dew I 
witli the procedure to lie applied by a syst/i m 
of Issuing tokens to eliminate grwuiaJJy fi» 
employment of wonum in the exempted miiu'*' 
over a period of ten years beginning with If'i 
April 1929. 
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INDUSTEIAL B0USIN6. 


Xn most industrlft} omtres in India tbe qnettlon 
of proper and adequate housing is engaging 
the attention of all public bodice and govern- 
ments to an increasing extent. Bmployers 
themselves are becoming increasingly ^ve to 
this burning question and whenever finances 
permit tenements are constructed for the housing 
of the workmen. In cases where housing is 
provided the amounts charged for rent are just 
suffldont to cover tbe interest charges on the 
capital outlay. In Bombay City, where the 
housing question was one of great difficulty a 
few years ago, the City Improvement Trust and 
the ftevclopment Directorate of the Government 
of Bombay have done much useful work in 
endeavouring to solve the problem. The scheme 
originaiiy outlined by the Development Direc- 
torate for Industrial Housing aimed at a con- 
struction programme of 50,000 tenements pro- 
viding accommodation for a quarter million 
people and to be compieted within a period 
of eight years. This scheme was conceived 
in the boom period when labour conditions in 
Bombay were probably abnormal. By the end 
of Df*cembor 1928 the Directorate had 207 
chawls comprising 16,524 tenements completely 
ready for occui»atlon out of wliich 7,277 were 
let. Out of the tenements occupied 7,167 were 
used for residential purposes and 120 for shops. 
Government have ffeeided that until the tenc- 
meuth now p^o^id<'d are fully occupied no 
additional land is to be taken for Indtistrial 
Housing and tlwit no new schoiuos arc tn l>e 
embarked upon without Government approval. 

The average economic rent of the chawi 
works out at lls. 16 per month per tenement. 
All the tenements are now provided with 
itahanU. The rents fixed for the present, per 
montli, for each tenement, vary from Rs. 5-(M) 
at Worli to Ks. 9-8-0 at l)e Lisle Road. The 
Development Department proponed to let out 
(‘liawis eti bloc at redtieed rents in order to induce 
employers of labour, soi'hdles, etc., to lease 
wiiole chawls for tht*ir employees or other 
memlicrs of the public in whose welfare they 
are inten'»U*d. The scale of rents for <*liawls, 
each containing eighty one -room tenenjenl-, 
(including charges for maint/mauco and repairs, 
hweeiMT and sanitary Htor<*s) p/iM municipal 
taxes extra, with effe<*t from 1st April 1927 until 
further orders, were Hs. 3,862 at Worli, 
Rs. 5,478 at Naitoum, and Bs. 7,398 at DeIJsIe 
lioad. At Sewri, tlw' chawls were all ocnipied 
f»y Individual tenants. The above rents work 
out at Bs. 7-11-0 per room at DoLlslc Boad, 


INDUSTRIAL 

Complete statistics In connexion with 
Industrial Disputes an^ now available for 
G»e whole of India. The importance tliat 
is being attached to the weapon of strike by 
tl»e workmen in this land may be gathered 
from me figures published in respect of the 
industrial (llaputos In British India for which 
datistlos have been collected. 

The year 1925 was one of Ute worst years 
m the history of Inilustrial relations in the 
ountry. The number of disputes reported was 


Bs. 5-11-0 at Kaigaum^ and Bs. 4-0-0 at WoiB. 
Despite this Offer It i« reported that no Trade 
UnJons took advantage of the proposals. On 
the basis there is on annual foes of about 
Bs. 20 lakhs and this is being met from the 
cotton cess and other sources. 

The Cfity Improvement Tmslb in Bombay have 
also made very good progress in the dtreotion 
of providing Industrial housing. The Trust 
had a total number of 9.528 tenements ready at 
the end of March, 1928, out of which 6,077 
tenements were let for living purposes, 118 as 
shops, 36 as godowns and 214 for weavers* looms. 
54 tenements were reserved for occupation by 
Muccadams, for offices and stores, and as 
Superintendents* Quarters. The floor area of 
each tenement inclusive of a small verandah 
varied from 120 square feet to 176 square feet 
but tiie majority of the tenements were provided 
with tbe maximum floor space allowed. The 
average rent for a tenement in an Improvement 
Trust cbawl works out at Bs. 5-10-0 but the actual 
rents vary from Bs. 4-9-0 to Bs. 15-5-0. Tbe 
maximum permissible population In adults for 
a total of 8,077 tenements has been fixed at 
87,699. The actual population living in 
these tenements, at the end of tim year 
1927, was 20,563 or 26,907 when equalised to 
adults. 

According to tlie results of tlie enquiry 
conducted by the La)>our Offloe of the Govern- 
ment of Iiomi>ay into ‘ Welfare Work * carried 
on by employers, employees* associations and 
associations of social workers in the Bombay 
I’rcsldency, private employers have taken 
interest in the question of industrial housing and 
have contributed their quota to promote better 
housing accommodation for their employees. 
Nearly fifty per cent, of the textile mtUs in the 
Presidency have made arrangements to provide 
sanitary dwellings for theh emidoyees. The 
total accommodation provided is not yet 
sufficient and the percentage of workers who 
are benefited varies from 12 to 42. The Bail- 
ways provide either free quarters, or quarters at 
economic rent or rent allowance In lieu of 
quarters, to those employees who are entitled 
to free quarters or are required to live near 
their work. The Bombay Port Trust provides 
housing for 4,559 of Its employees, Bombay 
Municipality for 5,704 and the Karachi Muni- 
cipality accommodates about 500 of Its 
employees free of charge. The rents charged 
in all cases, are much below the economic rent 

DISPUTES. 

134 as against 188 in the preceding year. TTie 
numl)er of workers involve in these disputes 
was 270,428 and the number of wmd^big ^ys 
lost amounted to 12,573,129. 

The corresponding figures feu 1924 
312,462 and 8,780,918. The Inerease 
was due entirely to the strike In the ^mbay 
Ootton Mills in the last quarter of the year whiS 
accounted for the loss of about 11,000,000 working 
days. Of the strikes lepcKted, only 44 or 3H per 
cent. were successful in whole or in pi^ This 
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repnseiitB a slightly higher proportion of success- 
tm stiihes than in the preceding years* The 
corresponding figures for 1926 were much better. 
They Indicated that tliere was less industrial 
strife in that year than in any other recent year. 
The number of strikes recorded was 128, which 
was lower than that of any year since 1920, 
when the collection of statistics commenced. 
The total number of working days lost through 
strikes and lock-outs was approximately 11 
lakhs against an average of 74 lakhs in the 


preceding five years. In fewer than one-fifth 
of the strikes were the workmen sucessful in 
gaining any concession. 

The statistics of industrial disputes for the 
year 1927 show that although the number of 
disputes during the year was but one more tliau 
in the previous year and the number of work- 
people affected was less by alKiut a laklh the 
time-loss to th<* industry as a whole, was nearly 
double that lu the year 1926. The following are 
the detailt‘d figures for the year 1927 : — 


OmemI Eff (in of J)isputn by Vronuces. 


Province. 

Number of 
Disputes. 

Number of 
Workpeople 
involved. 

Number of 
Working Days 
lost. 

Bengal 



34* 


1,464,889 

Bombay 



r»4 


165,061 

Madras 



JO* 


387,441 

Central Provinces . . 



2 

3,950 

79,378 

United Provinces . . 



3 

3,291 

8.789 

Bihar and Orissa . . 



4* 

4.33 9 

73,570 

Assam 



12 

10,975 

33.580 

Burma 



3 

463 

7,250 

British India 

.. 


129 1 

133,655 

2,019,970 


The following tabic shows the data given above reclassified according to different classes of 
Industries : — 


General Effect,\ of Dthpufen by (^laHnett of 


Industry. 

No. of tli'‘j>utes. 

1 

No. of Men 
involsed. 

Days lost. 

Cotton Mills 

60 i 

36,089 

350.011 

Jute Mills 

ii ! 

34,296 

234,715 

Engineering Workshops . . 

6 

4.042 

27,095 

Railways (ineJudmg liailway Workshops) 

( 

32. J 3 f 

3 ,250.423 

Others 

4U 

25.114 

157,728 

Total 

129 

i 

131,655 

2,019,970 

1 


The next two tables show the causes of disputes by Provinces and Plassea of Industries. 
Causfftt of JHnputes by Pronuces. 


Province. 

1 1 
Pay. j 

Per- 

sonnel. 

Leave 

and 

Hours. 

Others. 

Bengal 

18 

6. 

3 

7 

Bombay 

27 

37 


10 

Madras 

4 

II* ! 

i 

3 

Central Provinces 

1 



1 

United Provinces 

2 

1 1 

.. i 

, , 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

i 

1* 1 

1 

1 

Assam 

7 


• » 

5 

Bunna 

1 

2 

*• 

• • 

British India 

61 

86 

5 

27 


♦ One strike extim<le<l to three Provlnc<‘S. 
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CaiMe$ 0/ Disputet by Classtt of Indwtries^ 


Industry. 


Oottou Mills . . 

Jute Mills 

Bngineoring Workshops 

Keilways (includlag Hallway Workshop-) 

Others 


Total 



Per^ 

Leave , 


Pay. 

sonnei. 

and 

Hours. 

Others. 

27 

22 

1 

10 

5 

2 

2 

2 

a 

.7 

•• 

1 

26 

7 

‘2 

ii 

Cl ! 

1 36 

5 

27 


following tables show the icsulfs of the disputes mentioned in the two preceding 

tables 


HenullH by Provificts. 


1 

Province 

Successful. 

Partially 

Succcsslul. 

Un- 

successful. 

In 

Progress. 

Bengal 

5 

J* 

24 

2 

Bombay 

7 

7 

40 

.... 

Madras 

1 

10 * 

8 

.... 

Central Provinces 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

United Provinces 

1 .... 

1 

2 

.. .. 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 .... 

.}* 

1 

.... 

Assam 

1 ” 

1 

‘ 7 

3 

.... 

Burma ' 


1 0 

.... 

1 

British India ! 

1 

15 

1 

1 32 

1 

79 j 

3 


• One strike extended to thiee piovnues. 


llemlis by Clasm of ImJu<tfries, 


Class of IndusUy. 

1 

Successful. 1 

Partially 

Successful. 

I 

Un- . 
successful. 

In 

1 Progress. 

Cotton Mills 

6 

7 

47 


Jute Mills 

1 

... * i 

10 1 


Engineering Workshops 

Aailways (including EaUwa) Work- 

.... 

4 

*> 


shops) 

• • • • 

3 

.... 


Othota 

8 

18 

20 

"’3 

Total 

t 

15 

32 

79 

i * 
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Bombay Textile Mill Strike, 


Tlie year 1028, for which statiBtJcs of iudufi- 
trial disputes for tho whole of India liave not 
yet been published^ was a period of great indus- 
trial unrest in India. Lightning strikes occurred 
in various Provinces and several of them were of 
unusually tlong duration. A big strike of the 
employees of the G. 1. P. Jiailway was threaten- 
ed but the conciliatory attitude adopted by the 
Baiiway authorities saved the situation. The 
strikes of the operatives of the textile mlllft at 
Sholapur and Cawnpore and the sweepers of the 
Calcutta Corporation were among disputes of 
some magnitude, but tlie more important major 
disputes were the General btrike in the Bombay 
Co^n Mills, tho strikes and lockouts on the 
E. I. Kailway, the S. 1. Hallway and the Iron 
and Steel Works at Jamshedpur. The causes, 
progress and the results of each of these four 
major disputes arc summarised below ,~ 


The General Strike in the Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City lasted from the 
26tii April to tho 4th Octolwr 1928, and m\olved 
147,644 workpeople. The main cause of the 
strike was the introduction of new systems of 
work in aceordaneo with the recommendations 
ol the Textile Tariff Board, whereby a wea\ei 
wab to tend three looms instead ot two and a 
spinner to mind double frames instead ot a 
single frame as before. Tlu' new systems ot 
work, which wTre adopted for aciu<‘\ing gnater 
efficiency of laboiu*, naturally Involved retreucli- 
ment of hands. Tlie hours ot work for certain 
operatives were m creased aud additional 
emoluments in the form ol bonus, clt., m‘r<‘ 
curtailed. Tliesc retonus were begun to Im* 
gradually introduced from the middle of the 
year 1927 and several strikes ol the operatives 
occurred since August 1927 as a protest. 'J’he 
moderate labuui leaders who tlieu coiupletely 
controlled the textile lalxiur force In Bonibaj 
City were opixised to a general strike aud broiiglit 
about a settlemimt of disputes in individual niillH 
on the best terms ]K>ssible. Subsequently , liowever 
the membejN of the Bombay Branch of the or- 
ker» and Peasants Party, a (binmunist orgaiiisa- 
rion, exercised a considerable inlluencc over tlie 
cotton mill oiierativcs, and mainly as a n*sult of 
their instigation, the ofieratives of tlie Currira* 
bhoy group of mills struck work on the 16tli 
April, and brougiit out the men of all the otiier 
cotton mills in Bombay (Ity, with the ex<'eption 
of thcxie in the Colaha Land Mill, by the 26th 
April. The employers wore not given previous 
notice of the proposed strike or ot the gMevnnees 
of the men. The extremist leaderif, mc^stly 
Communists, carried on intensive propaganda 
amongst the strikers by holding frequent 
meetings, issuing pampldets, etc., and em> 
phastsed the need for a gtmeral strike to solve 
the economic ills of the operatives. In the 
speeches that were delivered to the strikers, 
constant references were made to the alleged 
apathy of the MlllowiK^rs and the Government 
to the cause of the workers who were exhorted 
to carry on the strike till their grievances were 
redressed. In view of the serious situation thus 
created, H. E. the Governor of Bombay came 
dbwn to Bombay from Mabablosbwar and 
granted separate interviews on the 27th Aprii 
to the representatives of tho Millowners’ 
Association and the Bombay Textile Labour 
Uni«4i and/ be Gimi Kamgar Mahamandal. 
^ Millowners* AssociaUon assured His 


Excellency that tlicy w'ould be preiiared to opi‘U 
negotiations with the representatives of roglH* 
tered Unions of Textile mill operatives. This 
was the first instance In the Bomiiay Presidency 
where tlie spt'dal status of a Trade Union as tho 
result ot mglstmtlon was pubIi<»Jy recognised. 
As a ic'^ult ot the visit of His Excellimcy, tlio 
extremists and the moderate labour leaders 
joined hands and formed a Joint Strike 
Committee on ttie Ibt May aud prepared a 
statement of the demands of tho strikers and 
forwarded the same to the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion on tlie ;ird May 1928. 'I’iic statement 
contained 17 demands, which incliuiid (1) the 
restoration of the wage rates that jucvmled in 
1925 ; (2) that the hours of woik of any class of 
workers should not be increased wiihout the 
consent of tlie workers eoneeriu'd and w’ithout 
granting overtime pay for the atiditioual time 
put in , (3) tliat tlie new systems ol work slioiild 
not mtroducofl or continual without the 
consultation aud free consent of the workers 
expressed throiigli their organisation ; (4) tli'o 
lUMcasity for making stamlaid rules lor all mills ; 
and (5) tli.it no inemliei of tin Association siiouid 
be allowed to alter the conditions ol servlie to 
the disadvantage of tiie worktrs. On the 12th 
May the Millowners* Association issiusl a }>reH» 
communique rc])lybig to the 17 demands put 
torwaid h> the Joint Strike tbmmittee They 
denied any leduetlons in wages and laid str^‘s^ 
on the lit ed foi a standardised miisti r and a 
standardised schedule of lates of wages. They 
also stated that it was essential tliat liiseipUnary 
measures sliould lx stiutlv cnloicetl. 

As the Millowners* Association lefused to 
have anytlibig to do with tlie Joint Strike 
( oinmittie as it was eornpoHcd ol olliclals of im« 
regi'-tend i nions also the Mill Workers’ Cnion, 
the (iirm Kamgar Mahamandal and the 
Bombay Ginn ivaingar Cinou got theniBelvco 
icgistered under tlie Indian Tratic Unions Act 
and every member of tlx* Joint .Strike 
Committee thu-. in'camc connected witli one or 
oth« r ot tlie registered CnloiiH ot cotton mill 
o|)erative8 In fioinlia> Citv. Tlx Hon'ble tho 
General .Mernbei of the (iovernim nt ot Bombay 
met deputations from tlie Millowners aud tho 
Joint Strike CommIttH’ on tho 15th May with 
a view' to hinootlung tlx' way tor a Kouixl Table 
Conference. 

Ihe MillowTiera’ Assexiation publlMlied a 
Ktatcruent in the Prew on tlie 16th June deffiiing 
the terma on which they would be prepared to 
re-open the mills The terms imluded the un- 
equivocal aeieptauce bv the strikers, ot the 
lollowlng. -(1) StanrlardiHcd laten ot wages as 
prepared by tlie Millowners , (21 He vised and 
MtaiidardiiH'd miistor rolls ; (3) lull ten hours 
work for all male opi'rativeH ; and (4) a revihcd 
set of Kules and Kegulationa witli a view to 
enloice stricter diseiplme than obtained in the 
past Tlie Joint Strike Committee isHued a 
n*joinder on the name day iKiiiitirig out that tho 
ihiaiK'iai liistory of the industry did not warrant 
a reduction in wage's and that in tlie preiiaratlon 
of the Bchemes of HtandardlHailon the Mill- 
owners had not (‘onsulted the worker»* 
reprcHcntatlves. In reply, the MillownerH 
stated in a l^resa note, tliat tlx^ profltH made by 
the mills were not, after all, high, and point.ed 
out tliat tho cost of living for workers had gono 
down. 



Bombay Strike Enquiry Comimiiet. 


On tlie 7tli JtuMS, two roprestfniatlvee ot t*ac*h 
olt the tour reglsten^d Trade Unions ot cotton 
mill workers in Bombay City were invited by 
tiic Millowners* Association to meet 8 members 
of their l^egotlation Sub-Committee. The 
rejwesentatives of both sidtMj met about lialf a 
dozen times before negotiations broke down 
over the question of the proposed cut in the 
rates of wages lor weavers. On the drd July, 
the iMlJllowners’ Association posted notices at 
the mills announcing the teniis on which the 
Kifikers could resume work and also arranged 
for the standardisation sdiemes being clearly 
explained to the 0 {H>rativeB at the niills. At- 
tempts at a settlement of the disputes having 
failed, the Joint Strike (kimmlttee decided to 
start vigorous picketing at the mills. On the 
advice of the Comiulssloncr of Police, only two 
plcket(<’r8 were posted at each mill. Several 
women workers vohmtccn^d their services as 
picket<*r«. The Mhlowners’ atti‘inpted to reopen 
the riillls in batelu's with elf pet from the «th 
August. Tile pro|iaganda carried on by the Joint 
Strike Committee was, however, so eoinplete 
that the gt'sture made by the Milloivners met 
with no response troin the strikiTS and eonse- ( 
quently tlie Association gave up the programme. ' 
The Hon’ble tiie Oeneral Member convened a | 
joint conterciue ot the nqu'esentatives of the ' 
MIIlow«4‘r9 and the Joint Strike Coniniittee on i 
tile mth and UiUi June ui order to ascs>rtain if , 
they would agree to th<‘ dispute being relerred 
to a Conciliation Board, 'riie conference broke | 
down on the question of the immediate i ailing | 
oft of tlie general strike. Subsequently I)r. 0. I 
V. Jieslimukh, JTesident of the Bombay 
Munictt>al ( orporatiou, exerted ills utmost to 
bring the parties to the dispute together and to 
arrive at tiTiiw satlsfuetory to lioth sides but 
with no effect. The reprew'iitatives of the I 
Joint Strike Committee again met the represen* 
aitues ot the MUlowners’ .VHSo<*lation during | 
the last few days of 8ept<*ml»er, in order to j 
cxplon* the jiossibUlty ot arriving at an amicable 
settlerneiit, but no agn'emont eouid be i cached 
on the question ol a cut ot 7^ per cent, iiroposed ' 
by the MillowneiH’ Association in the raten ol I 
wages of w’cavers. At this stage, another johit 
eoufereiKv of the TC‘presentatlv4‘& of the two j 
parties was eaUe<i bv the Him’bie the (tencial ! 
Member on the 4th Oetolier at W'huli satis- ( 
tactory U'rnis ot settlement were arrlv(‘d at. 
Vceordlng to the terms, the general strike was ' 
to ]>o called off on tin* 6th Oetobt'r 1 9*28, p^mding 
the rejKirt of a (ommlttee to be appointed by 
(kiveniment to 4‘nqulre into the whole dispute*, j 
Tbt rati'S of wages weit* to bi* tliose prt* valent in 
March J927 and rates of advances to be paid to 
the strikers during the next two months were 
also speelflftd. The strikers lH*gau to r(»sume 
work irom tlie 6th October and the mills re- 
sumed normal working by the 11th October. In 
accordance with the agieenioot arrived at on the* 
4th Oetob(*r, Uie Ooveninieiit of Bombay ap- 
pointed thi* following (k)mmitt<w — 

Hir Charles Fawcett, Kt., r.c.8,, Judge of 
th4* High Court of Judicature, Bombay, 
(Chairman.) 

Mr. M. V. Kharegat, nietin>d 

Judgt*), and M. B. H. Kamat, Member, 
with Mr. K. A. Mehrban, Investigator, Laliour 
oftlce, and Assistant to the Begisirar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay 3»resideooy, as Secretary, I 


The tenuB of nsferenee to tlie CommitteO 
were (a) Whether the amended scheme of a 
standatdiBed schedule of rates and of a stand- 
ardised muster prepared by the MiUowners* 
Association, and also the scheme pkftiared by 
the Strike Committee is fair and reasonable, 
(6) Whether the Seventmi Demands advanced 
by the Strike Committee arc fair and n^asonable 
and to what extent, if any, they should be met. 
(c) Whether the Standing Orders for operatives 
as amended and present^ed by the Mfilonwers* 
Association on the 4th October 1928 ate fair and 
reasonable. The total time loss to the textile 
industry on account of this sMke amounted to 
nearly 22 million working-days and tlw loss in 
wages to the labouiers is calculated i^proxi- 
mately at 3^ crores of rupees. The Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Commlttt'c eomplct;pd the major 
portion of their laliours by the close of the 
year 1928 and their Keport, which is expected to 
be puiillshed ear^y in 1929, will be of considerable 
int<*rest. 

The complete stoppage of woi-k In the Tatft 
Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedlpiir had 

ItB l>(‘gluning» in smaller departmental strikes 
which tended considerabiy to disoiganise the 
eftieient working of the whole plant, ITie 
grievances of the men were repre«*uted by the 
President of the Jamshedpur Labour Associa- 
tion to the management who agreed to give a 
careful consideration to all of them . On the 
12th April the Directors of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company announet^d the introduction of a 

E roflt sliaring scheme for their workers to tie 
rought into force with effect from the begin- 
ning of April. About ten lakhs of rupees out of 
the profitH were proposed to be distributed to 
the workers by way of an annual bonus accord- 
ing to tlu* monthly production. Air. C. 
Andrews, welcomed this scheme and hoped that 
the aimounceinent would do much to allay the 
labour unrest at Jamshedpur. The numage- 
ment issued a circular to all heads of deps^- 
ments clearly explaining their policy with 
rt'gard to iiKTemeuts in wages, reduction of 
staff, standardisation of rates, introduction of 
grade sysU'm and laliout organisation In tim 
Works, 'ihe operatives of the Sheet Mik 
stooped work on the 18th April and those of the 
Boiler Department on the 20th April, stating 
that their grievanees, which had lieen submitted 
to the nianagenumt, remained unredressed. 
riome workers ol the Blast Furnace Department 
also suspended work on the 20th April. As a 
result of these departmental strikes, the manage- 
ment, declared a lock-out with effm^t 
from the Ist May. Ihe strikers followed Um 
lead of Mr. Maneek Homl, an ex-employee, of 
the Company and a practising pleader in 
Jamshedpur and refused to ac<*ept the mediation 
of the Labour Association. The management, 
however, refused to negotiate •with anyone who 
was not (xmnected with the recognised Labour 
Association. 

On tlw 3rd May, about 250 men of the per- 
manent w^ay section of the traffic department 
struck work. I'he strikers nractlaed mrtate on 
tlie 25th May and again on the 1st and the 2ud 
Junt*. Consequently, the maaa^ment closed 
tho works until further nonce. Bsaeutial 
services were however maiatalntd with the 
help of loyalist workers. On the 19th June, 
Mr. Homi formulated ihe demands which should 
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form the basis of negotiaiiouH. 3'he inabt 
diemands were the dismissed men shonld be 
reinstated without break of service, and that 
the policy of retrenchment should immediately 
be stopped. The Company however, propostj 
to bring into force the bonus scheino, explained 
the necessity for retrenchment of staff and 
pointed out that no pay would be given for the 
strike period. Vigorous picketing was carried 
on and loyalist workers were assaulted. The 
lock-out was lifted on the 16th July but this had 
no effect on the strikers who still remained out. 
The management modihod the terms of settle- 
ment formerly proposed by them and appealed 
to the strikers to give earnest reconsideration 
to the now proposals. The strikers, however, 
rejected the proposals and prepared to carry on 
still more vigorous picketing. By the cud of 
August the situation reached a stage of com- 
plete deadlock. Mr. 8. C. Bose, Aisltcd Jam- 
shedpur and &upi)ort«'d the cause of the strikers. 
He was made the Prt^sident of the Jvabour Asso- 
ciation in the absence of Mr. Andrews. 
Discussions between Mr. Bose and flic Director^ 
Of the ComiMiny took place from the 2ud to 6th 
September and. as a result, a settlement ot the 
dispute was arrived at. The terms of tlie settU*- 
ment included the reinstatement of all men 
subject to <'ertain oxivptions, the postjionemeut 
of the retrench nieiit scheme for twelve months, 
and the acceptance of the bonus scheme by tlu* 
workers who should w’alvc their claim for strike 
pay or lock-out wages. Seventy jier cent, of 
the workers resumed work on the J3th SeiHcm- 
ber and the rest lollowed within the next lew 
days. 

Strike on the South Indian Railway.— 

The labour troubles on the S. 1. Jtailw’ay during 
the year 1028 occurred owing to a policy ol 
retrenchment adopted by the Kailw'ay adminis- 
tration as the result of the recommendations 
made by Sir Vincent Haven’s State flallways 
Workshops Committee, appointed in the >eai 
1926, to enquire into matters comu'cted with 
the mechanical departments of the State Ball- 
ways ot India. New central workshops with 
up-to-date machinery and labour-saving device.^ 
were built at Golden Hock, near 'I’richiiiopoly, 
and it was projiosed to transfer tin* workshops 
at Negapatam, J*odanur, and Trichinoixily to 
Golden Bock. Certain methods of retrench- 
ment which were proposed did not find tavoui 
with the workers. The Government of India 
therefore appointed a Committee to enqum* 
into the question generally. The ('ommittec 
agreed with the proposals of the Agent, S. I. 
Eailway for retrenchment and recommended 
liberal terms for those whose 8ervicK‘H would not 
be required. The total number of hands to be 
retrenched was 3,171, and the management 
stated that, if, as a result of voluntary resigna- 
tions by employees, the necessary retrenchment 
was not effected, retrenchment by selection 
would be adopted. The selection was to be 
made on the basis of three Tests; Service Test, 
Trade Test, and Medical Test. The men were 
not agreeable to this proposal and several ol 
them refused to submit to the Tests Imposed 
During the last three days of June 1028, the 
workshops staff at Golden Bock Negapatam 
and Podanur observed gutyagraha* As a result, 
the Agent declared a lock-out in those shops 
tmtU further notice. 


In order to exifon’o the demamUs of Uw* men 
the Central Committee ot the fS. 1. Bailway 
Labour Union organised a general strike which 
began at luid-night on the 19th 3 uly . The total 
number of men affected was 17,376. The 
strikers obstniotod the passage of trains, loote<l 
station iircmises, damaged signals and other 
propt*rt> ol the Bailway and caused derailment 
of certain trains. As a n‘bult, th(* train service 
was disorganised and the Tolicc had to escort 
the few trains that were running. Owing to the 
seriousness of the sltimtlon, Distrli’t Magistrates 
were cmixjwered by Government tt) use emer- 
gency powers and processions and meetings of 
strikers were prohibited. 'J’wo < 'omrimnlsts and 
certain other leaders who were mainly resiiou- 
sible for the general strike were arrested. From 
the 23rd to tlio 27th July most ol the lino stall 
and menials resumed duty. As the ehiet 
piomoters ol the strike were arrested, the 8. J. 
Hallway btrike ('ommittoo (‘alitsl oft the strike 
with cflcd from tin* 3()th July. I’he workshops 
at Golden Bock and Podanur were rooiM‘ned on 
the 31st July and the situation became normal 
i)> the 1st August . About 5,000 men tendered 
their resignations In order to avail theinsi*lves 
ot the bjH'fial iK'neflts oi double gratuity ottered 
by the Agent to those who voluntarily lesigned. 
Ot these, many wvre snbsejiuently re-engaged 
in addition to new hands. Tins strike « nded i>y 
the imeonditional resurnidion t>J work b> the 
strikers. Tlie men not only lost their pay for 
the period of tin* strike but the ollicial recogni- 
tion ot tlieir Union was al«o withdrawn by the 
Agent 

Strike on the East Inilian Railway.'** 

The disputi m the B, X. Bailwav Workshops at 
1 iJlooah arose over the question ol rein**!!*!!*- 
nient oi eeitaui dismiss(‘d men. A" the manage- 
Hunt did not a(<*ed** tx) the rctjiust ol the men, 
al>ont 10,9(10 workers slruik work on the 6th 
Mai eh 1928 and jmt uji additional demands 
regarding inereases in wages, letter leave rules, 
etc. In a <omiminique, dat<*d 6th Mureh, the 
Agent B. J. Bailway, explained to the ‘Strikers 
that there was no justification toi auv increase 
in their piiniut wages. A" the men did not 
lesuuie work, the Agent deehiieti a lock-out on 
the «th ]\lar(*h. Tfa* E. J. Hallway Laboui 
I'nioii organised vigorous picketing and as a 
result oi the intimidation bv the strik(‘rs, tin 
workers in some other dtpartmeiits of the Bail- 
way, and in some ot llie larger Engineering 
Workshops in (’alcutta could not attemi work 
Efforts were also made to bring about a general 
strike over the whole hue and demonstration 
marelies were organised for the purjaise. vSoim 
workers at Auansol and Ondal thus stnuU 
work. The striki’n* obstructed the passage ot 
trains and tratlic on the public roads. In viev' 
of the threatening attitude of the men, the 
Commissioner ot Polic<* issued orders prohibiting 
the taking out of processions oi uttering pubh' 
crl(*s by the strikers and their leaders. 'Dn 
Agent tru‘d to reoiM*n the workshops from ti>« 
26th May but could not suci'cccl, as tlie men, 
when once In, licgan to practise gaiyagmho. 
Negotiations for a settlement were carried on 
iiit<*rmlttently both by th«‘ labour Union and 
certain members of the public but with no efferi . 
The wn'Ck of the E. J, Bailway Express train 
to Gaya at Bclur due to the sabotage of the 
strikers on the 8th July, resulted in the strlkort 
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losing the sympathy of the public. Ou account the lOth July by the E. T. Aailway Labour 
of this, and owing to the promise of the Agent Union and the majority of the striicers resumed 
to consider the men's grievanoes if they resumed work by the 1 »th July after the strike had lasted 
work Immediately, the strike was called off ou for a little more than four months. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has been 
paid to the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking Instead of before. When such strikes 
occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the leading part and in March 1921 
Appointed a committee which laid stress on the 


value of Works Committees and favoured the 
institution of Conciliation Courts to deal with 
disputes in public utility services. It also 
favoured the appointment of a panel on wtisch 
the Local Ck>vemment could draw when con* 
stttuting a Board to enquire into any dispute. 
The Bombay Government, which had almdy 
explored the ground informally, appoint^ a 
similar committee in November 1921, which 
roportod In February 1922. 


TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The iiistory with reganl l-o the proiwsals for j 
legislation providing niaehinery for the preveri- : 
tion and seitleiuent of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about 10 years. The 
considerable industiial imn'st in tl»e Bombay 
Presidency during the three jears 1918 to 1921 
led to a resohitiou being moved in the Bombay 
L»'glslati\e (buiicil for the appointment of a 
commit t<*e ” to eonsUler and reiwrt on the 
nracticability or otiu'rwiac of cr(*ating machinery 
for the prevention and early Kettlemcut of 
industrial dlsputos." The Gov(*rmnent of 
Bombay m pursuance of thidr acceptance of this 
resolution app^»li»ted a reprcHtmtatlve committee 
under the cUainnanslup of Sir Stanley Itced. 
The Bornbaj fuduatrial Disputes Committee 
puldishcd a r(‘|>ort during tije year 1922 and j 
recommended legislation on tl»e Ibies of the , 
BritlHli Indubtnal Courts Act. 1919, for the j 
creation of Industrial Courts for the Bombay 
i»r<‘Ri(lency. 'J'he main dlffere!ic<' between the 
British Act and tiie ]>roi>obaUs of the committee 
was lliat, whenMis the former provided for a 
tK’rmauent industrial court, the latter suggested 
that pros isiou should be made tor tho constitu- 
tion of 0(1 hoc courts. No action w'as tak' Q on 
the rvcommcndatlon of the committee tilt the 
>ear 1924 when the iroverninent of Bombay 
published their Bill to proside for enquiry into 
the Kcttlcm<>ut ol trfnic disputes. I’liis ifUi. 
provided for Court.s ot Enquiry and for arbitra- 
tion by one or rnon- ]XTsons. The mcmlicrs of 
tin* (V)urts ol Enquiry and Boarrls of Arbitra- 
tion wen' to be appointed by the Ciovemor in 
Council, but iu the case of tho cliairiuan of 
lx>ards of arbitrators a panel was to l>e constitu- 
tiited. Th(‘ Bombay Bill was a very simple 
measure, aud its malii clauscH were framed more 
or less on lines slinllar to those in tho Industrial 
Courts Act, 1919. 

The Government of Bombay did not proceed 
with their BUI in view of the fact that the 
Government of Jndla circulated a draft Bill 
whieli they proiwsed to introduce in the Legis- 
lative Assembly tor the wliole of India, in 
August 1924, this BUI was very wide and eom- 
proheuslve in sco|>e ami extent. It I’overed all 
workmen Ineluding the employees of the Govern- 
ment of India and of any Jx)e.al Government. 


An important distinction was made in the 
general body of workmen by dividing them into 
einployee.s In public utility services and other 
<*mployees. In tlie ease of public utility services 
and ill thcise services to be specially notified as 
such by the Governor-General in CouneU, it 
was provided that it would not be lawful for 
any employer to declare or enforce a lock-out or 
tor any workman to take part in a strike on 
account of any disputes, unless due notice of the 
proposed lock-out or strike was sent to the 
preseribi'd otfi(*er. Hueh strikes or lock-outs 
wen* not iiermltted until the expiry of 80 days 
after notice had lieen served in cases where no 
order had b(‘en made for the reference of the 
dispute to a Ixiard ; and until the expiry of ^ 
days aftt'r notice had lieen served, in cases 
where su(‘h an order ha<l been made or until the 
expiry of seven da>8 after the pubUcation of a 
rt'port by a board, whichever of the two dates 
might Imj earlier. Tliere was no separate 
provision in the Bill for courts of enquiry or 
boards of arbitration or conciliation. The 
inm*tlons of these two separate Institutions in 
the industrial disputes legislation were vested 
luider the (ioverument of India Bill in one body 
which wa.s to be called the Board of InvesUga- 
tiou and Oiuetliation. The members of a board 
were to be selected from permanent panels of 
(1) Kei>res<'ntatlves of employees ; (2) Bepre- 
sentatives of employers ; and, (3) persons to be 
appointed as chairmen. Both tlie Govemmept of 
India and each lx)cal Government were to form 
their own pancK The functions of these boards 
were to euuure to bring about a settlement of any 
dispute by thorugh investigation of the ciremn- 
tanecs and causea of each dispute. Nothing 
further was heard about this BUI till the end of 
1925 when His Excellency the Viceroy in a 
speech at the annual meeting of the Assodated 
CmmlKirs of Commerce of India and Ceylon at 
Calcutta said : " The question of providing 
means of conciliation of trade dispute has been 
thoroughly explored but it would be premature 
to legislate on tills question imtil the Trade 
Union Bill has become law.’* The Trade Unions 
Art was paased In the Legislative Assembly in 
March 1926 and was brought into operation 
witii effect from 1st June 1927. 
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la August 1028| the Govemxoeat of India 
published their second BUI xnaldng provision 
for the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for rertaln other purposes. This 
bUT was introduced in the Legislative Assembly 
for a motion for circulation on the 21 st Septem- 
ber 1028. The present BUI differs in several 
important, respects in comparison with the 
Government of India’s original Bill of 1924. 
The maiu part of the bill falls into three parts. 

Oauses 9 to 14 relate to the establishment of 
tribunals for the investigation and settlement of 
trade disputes. This part of the Bill is based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act 
of 1019f and its detailed provisions are adopted 
for the most part from clauses in that Act. 
The main diflerenee is tliat, whereas the British 
Act sets up a Standing Industrial Court, ^e 
OoneUlation Boards wldch the BUI proixiscs 
to establish are intended to be appointed ad her 
like the Courts of Inquiry, in order to deal with 
particular disputes. The object of (Vjurts ot 
inquiry which will ordinarily be composed of 
persons having no direct Interest in tlie dispute 
wiU bo to investigate and report on such questions 
connected with the dispute as may lie refern'd 
to them. The objects of Boards of ConciUation, 
which wiU ordinarily include representatives of 
the parties to a disputiC, will Ik* to secure a 
settlement of the dispute. Both Courts ot 
Inquiry and Boards of (’oneiliatioii will be able 
to enforce attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents, and their reports are 
to bo published, either iisrty will Ik* nndei 
any obligation to accept the ‘ flndlng of the 
Court or the advice of tlu* Boani ; and in l•as<^s 
where the dispute Is not brought to an end 
during the deliberations of the triininal that 
has been apt)oint<*d, reliance Is pla(H*d on the 
force of public opinion which will in* enafdcd b> 
the publication of the rejiort of the tribunal to 
arrive at just conclusioiis on tlu* inerlts of the 
dispute. 

The second part of the lUll consists of (lause 
15 which relates to puldic utility ser\iec«. 

** I'ubllc Vtllity Services '* is <le fined in clause 2 
(/), and in accordaiiee with this deflnitiim, clause 


15 is only apjdicahle to such railway services as 
have been notified by the Governor General in 
Council. The clause makes it a penal otfence 
for workers employed on monthly wages to 
public utility services to strike wltiiout previous 
notice, and also provkies heavier penalties for 

r rsous abetting such an offence. The clause 
liased on the principle that persons whose 
work is vital to tV welfare of the community 
generally should not be entitled to enter into a 
strike before sufflelent time has been given to 
examine the merits of their grievanees and to 
explore the possibilities of arriving at a peatie- 
ful sett lenient. Provisions of a somewhat, 
similar type already exist in the Indian Post 
Office Act and In a number of Municipal Acts in 
India, and the principle is one whlcli is widely 
accepted in other eoimtries. 

naiiM*R 16 to 20 iKintain certain special 
pro\lsions relating to illegal strikes and lock- 
outs. These clauses follow closely the provisions 
of sections J , 2 and 7 of the British Trade dis- 
putes and Trade Unions Act, 1927. They are 
appli«‘ah1e only In tin* c‘ase of strikes and lock- 
outs which satisfy lioth of two conditions ; in 
the first plaiK*, the strike or lock-out must have 
otlier ol)jectH than the mere furtherance of a 
trade disjnite within tlie industry to which the 
sinkers or employers be long, and, in the second 
pla<*e, the strike or lock-out must be designed to 
cirrce (lovcmineiit either directly or by inflicting 
hanlshtp ou the community. 11 these condi- 
tions are satisflt'd, tlu* strike or lock-out becomes 
illegal Persons furthering the strike or lo(‘k- 
oiit are liable to punishment and are deprived 
of the protection granted to them l)> the Indian 
Trade Unions A(*t, while pt>r 80 U» refusing t<i 
take part in it are protected from trade union 
disabilities to which th(‘y might otherwise be 
hubjecteil. 

The motion for eireulatioii was adopted In tin* 
legBlatlve Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all local GoveminentH for opinion. I’he 
Goveniment Of India jiropose to introduce the 
Bill in the budget session of the Xegislaitve 
Assembly early in 1929. 


TRADE UNION 

In Mar<* 1921, Mr. K. M. Joahi, M.L.A., 
moved a Boaolution in the Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending that steps should be taken 
to provide legislation for the registration of 
Trade Unions and for the jnotection of Trade 
Unions, In September 1921, the Government 
of India addressed all Local Governments for 
^Ir views, after consulting the Interests con- 
oemod, on the question ot the principle of such 
legislation and with regard to the form which 
It should take. On receipt of their replies, a 
Bill was drawn up and this was again circulated 
for Opinion. The Bill to provide for the Begis- 
tiatlon of Trade Unions and in certain reacts 
to define the I*aw Kelatlng to Eegistered Trade 
UitioiM in British India was introduced in the 
gfmla Session of the Legislative Assembly on 
the Slst August 1925 and was referred to a 
Seloct Committee. It was passed by the Legis- 
li^ve Assembly on the dth Pebmary and by the 
Coondl of State on the 25th February and reociv- 


LEGISLATION. 


ed the assent of the Governor-General on the 
25th March 1926. Tlio Trade Union Act was 
brought into force on 1st June 1927 Mr. N. M. 
Joalil introduced in the li«‘glHlatlve Asw'inbly on 
the «th February 1928, a Bill to amend Section 
4.1 of the Indian Penal Co<le in order to extend 
to the officers and members of unreglsteK*ii 
Trade Unions the protection afforded by fk'c- 
tion 17 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, which lays down that * no officer or mem- 
ber of a reglKt/cred Trade Union shall be liable to 
punishment under sub-section (2) of section 
120B of the Indian Penal (’ode, in respect of any 
agr<‘ement made Ijetwecn the members for tiie 
purpow»g of furthering any 8u<*h object* of the 
Trade Union as is Hp(*cifieu in section 15, unless 
the agreement is an agreement to (ommit an 
offence.* The Assembly, however threw out 
the Bill. 

The following paragraphs give the more Im- 
{ portant provisions of the Act 
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DEFINITIONS. 


Registrar. — ** Eegietrar*’ means a Eegtstrar 
of Trade Unions appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment under section 3, and **the Registrar,** 
in relation to any Trade Union, means the Kegis- 
trar appointed for the province in which the 
head or registered office, as the case may be, of < 
the Trade Union la situated. I 

Trade DIspate.— Trade Dispute" means j 
any dispute between employers and workmen | 
or between workmen and workmen, or between i 
employers and employers which is connected I 
with the employment or non-employment, or 
tile terms of employment or the conditions' 


of labour, of any person, and * workmen" means 
all persons employed in trade or industry whether 
or not in the employment of the employer with 
whom the trade dispute arises. 

Trade Union — " Trade Union" means any 
combination, whether temporary or pennanent* 
formed primarily for the purpose of regulating 
the relations beWeen workmen and employers 
or between workmen and workmen, or oetween 
employers and employers, or for imposing res- 
trictive conditions on the conduct of any trade 
or business and includes any federation of two 
or more Trade Unions. 


REGISTRATION. 


Mode of Bejistratlon —Any seven or more 1 
members ot a Trade Union may, by 8ttl>.»enbmg ! 
their names to the rules of tlie Trade Union and 
by otherwise cxunplying aitii the provisions ot | 
tills Art with reaiK'ct to registration, apply foi i 
registration of the Trade Union under this Act. ’ 


(g) the manner in which the rules shall be 
amended, varied or rescinded; 

(A) the manner in which the members of 
th(‘ executive and the other officers of 
the Trade Union shall be appointed 
and removed : 


Provisions to be contained In the Rules 
of a Trade Union. — a Trade Union sliail not 
Iw entitled to registration under this Art, unless 
the executhe thereof is constituted ui accord- 
ance with the pro\1slons of this Act, and tlie 
rules tliereof provide tor the following matters, 
namely ; — 

(a) the name of the Trade t'^nion ; 

(h) the whole of the objects for which the 
Trade Union has been es^^^^shed ; 

(c) the whult* of the purposes for which the 
general funds of the Trade Union sliall 
bt* applicable, all of which purpONcs 
shall Ih' piir(H.>ses to which such funds 
are lawfully applicable luider this Act ; 

<</) the maint<‘nance of a list of the members 
of the Trade Union and adequate facili- 
ties for th<‘ inspeetion therc^of by the 
officers and members of the Trade 
Union ; 

(«) ihe admission of ordinary racmlicrs who 
shall l>e pt'rsons actually engaged or 
(‘mjdoyed in an industry with which 
the Trade Union Is connected, and also 
the admission of the number of hono- 
rary or temporary inenxbera as officers 
required uniier section 22 to form the 
executive of the Trade Union ; 

(/) the conditions under which any members 
shall be entitled to any benefit assured 
by the rules and under which any iln.> 
or forfeiture may be imposed on the 
momheis ; 


(i) the safe custody of the funds of the Trade 
Union, an annual audit. In such manner 
as may Ih- prescribed, of the accounts 
thereof and adequate facilities for the 
inspi-ction of the account books by tho 
officers and members of the Trade 
Union ; and 

0) the iqanner in which the Trade Union 
may bo dissolved. 

Cancellation of Reigstratlon«~-A cer* 
tificati- of ri'gtstratlon of a Trade Union may be 
wtUidrawm or cancelled by the Beglstrar — 

(a) on tho application of tho Trade Union 
to be verified iu such manner as may 
he prescribed, or 

(&} if the Registrar is satisfied that the cer- 
tificate hM been obtained by fraud or 
mistake, or that the Trade Union haa 
ct'as(‘d to exist or has wilfully and alter 
notice from the Registrar contravened 
any provisions of this Act or allowed 
any rule to continue in force which ia 
incouHistent w-ith any such provklon, 
or lm» rt sclnded any rule providing for 
any matter provision for which is re* 
quin^d by section 6: 

Provided that not less than two montffia* pre- 
vious notice in writing specifying tho ground on 
which it is proposed to withdraw or cancel the 
certifleatt* shall be given by the Registrar to Uie 
Tradt* Union b<‘fore the certlftoate la v^hdrawn 
or cancelled otlierwise than on the application 
of the Trade Union. 
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RIGHTS AND LlABaiTlES OF 

Objects on which General Funds may be 
spent.— The general funds of a Trade Union 
8 nail not be spent on any other objects than the 
following, namely : — 

(а) the payment of salaries, allowances and 

expenses to officers of the Trade Union *, 

(б) the pajrment of expenses for the ad- 

ministration of the Trade Union, 
including audit of the accounts of the 
general funds of the Trade Union; 

(r) the prosecution or defence of any Icga 
proceeding to which the Trade Union or 
any member thereof is a party, when 
such prosecution or defence Is under- 
taken for the purpose of securing or 
protecting any rights of the Trade 
Union as such or any rights arising out 
of the relations of any member with his 
employer or with a person whom the 
member employs ; 

id) the conduct of trade disputes on behalt 
of the Trade Union or any member 
thereof ; 

(f) the compensation of members for loss 

arising out oi trade disputes ; 

(/) allowances to members or their depen- 
dants on account of death, old age, sicK- 
ness, accidents or unemployment of 
such members ; 

(g) the issue of, or the undertaking of liabi- 

lity under policies of assurance on tht 
lives of members, or imdoi policies insur- 
ing members against sickness, accidents 
or unemployment; 

(/i) the provision of educational, social or 
religious benefits for members (inclu- 
ding tlic payment of the expenses ol 
funeral or reuglous ceremonies for decea- 
sed members) or for the dependants ot 
members ; 

(i) the upkeep of a periodical published, 
mainly for the purpose of discussing 
questions affecting employers or work- 
men as such ; 

(i) he payment, in furtherance of any of 
the objects on which the general funds 
of the Trade Union may be spent, of 
contributions to any cause Intended to 
benefit workmen in general, provided 
that the expenditure in respect of such 
contributions in any financial year shall 
not at any time during that year be in | 
excess of one-fourth of the combined 
total of the gross income which has up to 
that time accrued to the general funds 
of the Trade Union during that year and 
of the balance at the cicdit of these 
funds at the commencement of that 
year ; and 

{k) subject to any conditions contained in 
the notification, any other object noti- 
fied by the Governor-General in Council 
in the Gazette of India. 

Constitotton of a separate Fund for Poli* 
tleal purposes. — (1) A registered Trade Union 
may constitute a sopmrate fund, from contribu- 
tions separately levied for or made to that fund. 


RCGISTEHED TRADE UNIONS. 

from whl<*h payments may he made, for the 
promotion of civic and political interests of Its 
members, in furtherance of any of the objects 
specified in sub-section (2). 

(2) The objects referred to in sub-section 
! (1) are • — 

(a) The payment of any expenses incurred, 
either directly or Indirectly, by a can- 
didate or prospective candidate for 
election as a member of any legisla- 
tive bi»dy constituted under the Go- 
vernment of India Act or of any local 
authority before, during or after the 
election in connection with his candi- 
dature nr election ; or 

(b) the holding of any meeting or the distri- 

bution of any literature or documents 
in support of any such candidature or 
I prospective candidature ; or 

(c) the maintenance of any person who is 

a member of any legislative body con- 
stituted under the Government of India 
Act or of any local authority ; or 

I (d) the registration of elcetois or the selec- 
> tlon of a candidate for any leglslativi 

lK)dy constituted under the Govern- 
ment ot India Act or for any local 
I authority , or 

(i) the holding of pohiical meetings of any 
kind, or the distribution of any ixiUtl- 
cul literature or political documents of 
any kind. 

I (.*1) No mcmlwr shall be compelled to contn- 
I Inite to the fund constituted under sub-section 
1 (1) ; and a member who does not contribute to 
the said fund shall not be excluded from an> 
benefits of tlu* Trade Union or placed in any 
respect either directly or indirectly under any 
disability or at any disadvantage as compart'd 
With other members of the Trade Union (exct'pt 
in relation to the control or management of tlie 
said fund) by reason of his not coTjtril>utlng b) 
the said fund ; and coiitributioii to the said fund 
shall not be made a condition for admission to 
the Trade Union. 

Criminal Conspiracy in Trade Disputes 

“No ortieer or luemlxT of a rcglstt'red Tiade 
Union sliall be liable to punishment under 8ul>' 
set tlon (2) of section 120- H of the Indian Penal 
I’ode, in ri'sjx'tt of any agreement made lirtwet n 
the members for the Tuirptwo of furthering anj 
sucli object of the 'rrade Union as Is specliled in 
section 15, unless the agreement is an agreement 
to commit an offence. 

Immunity from Civil Suit in certain 
Cases- — (1) No suit or other legal prowodin^' 
shall las maintainable in any Ulvll Ckmrt against 
1 any registered Trade Union or any officer or am 
member thereof in respect of any act done m 
comtemplation or furtherano<» of a trade dl»ptt^‘ 
to wliich a mcmbt*r of the Trade Union is a 
party on the ground only that such act induct s 
sonic other person to break a contract of cmplov 
meat, or that it i$ in interference with the trad* . 
I business or employment of some other person b> 
I dispose of Ids capital or of his labour as he wills 
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(2) A regiskrod Trade tTnion ishall not be 
liable in any suit or other legal proceeding in any 
civil court in respect of any tortious act done in 
contemplation or furtheranco of a trade dispute 
by an agent of the 'i'rade Union If it Is proved 
that such person acted without the knowledge 
of, or contrary to express Instructions given by, 
the executive of the Trade Union. 

Proportion of Officers to be connected 
with the Industry. — Not less than onc-lia!f 
of tlio total number of the olticcrs of every re- 
gistered Trade Union sliall be persons actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with wliicli 
the Trade Union is connected: 

Provi<ied that the Ixical Government may 
by speelal or general order, declare that the pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply to any 
Trade Union or class of Trade Unions speciiled 
in tile order. 

Returns —d) There shall be sent annually 
to the itegistrar, on or before such date as may 
be prescribed, a general sialement, audited in 
the prescribt d manner, of all receipts and expen- 
diture of every registered Tra»le Union during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March next pre- 
ceding siu'ii prescribed date, and of the assets 
and liabilities oi tiie Trade Union existing on 
such 31st day of March. This stah'inent shall 
be pn‘j)ared in such form and shall comprise 
such xJarlieulars as may he proseriljcd. 

(2) Together with ihi‘ g('ncral statement 
there shall U* sent to tin* Itegistrar a staU*ment 
showing all ehauges of oiltrers made by the Trade 
Union during the y(*ar to which the general state- 
ment refers, together also with a copy of the 
rules of the Trade Union corrected up to the data 
ol the despat cli tlwueof to the lleglstnir. 

(3) A copy of e>ery altiTatlon made in the 
rules ot a registered Trade Union sliall i>c sent 


to the Eegistrar within Alteon days of the 
making of the alteration. 

Under the powers conferred on them by 
Section 29 of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 192S, 
the Local Governments framed regulations for 
the purpose of carrying Into etfect the provisions 
of the Act. The iiegulations prescribed various 
Ji’orms for notices to be given and rt'tums to bo 
submitted to the Registrar. Detailed provi- 
slous were made with regard to the quaUfica- 
tions of the auditors who were to audit the 
accounts ot dllferent classes of registered Trade 
Unions. In addition, the fees payable for 
registration of Unions, of changes in rules and 
for inspection of documents and the Register of 
Trade Unions tvere also prescribed. 

The first Annual Reports submitted by the 
Local Governments to the Government of India 
on the working of the Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
were for the year ending the gist March 1928. 
The Report tor the Bombay Pmshlency shows 
that 12 Trade Unions with a total merabcrsllip 
of 52,559, as at Slst March 1928, were registered 
under the Act during the year under report. 
None of these Unions maintained a Political 
Fund. The aggregate closing balance of tlie 
Unions amounted to nearly Its. IJ lakhs whereas 
the actual assets of the Unions, exefuding un- 
paid subscriptions due, amounted to about 
Kb. 84,000. 

As a rt'sult of the recognition by t he employers, 
of tlie bpccial status ot Trade Unions registered 
under the Act, several Unions revised their 
iM)n8titutlons to suit the rcquirciuents of the 
AH and sought registration. By the end of the 
year 1928, altogetlier 31 Trade T'nions in the 
itomliay l*rcsidciicy had been registered under 
the Act. 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen’s Ck>mpen8ation Act of 1923 
received the assent of the Governor Ocmeral 
on the 5th March 1923. The Act extends to the 
whole of British India including Britlsli Balu- 
ciiistan and tlie Sontha) Parganaa and came 
into force on the first day of July 1924. The 
original Bill contained two distinct parts 
Chapter 11 which lay outside the general scheme 
for compensation, contained provisions modi* 
lying the ordinary law in respect of employers’ 
liability and making it easier tor injured wrork- 
men to sue their employers for damages in the i 
Civil Courts. These clauses applied only to work- 
men, who come under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion provisions, so that, although they omitted 
the limit to damages which governs their coun- 
terpart In England, they were not likely to be 
much used. This Chapter 11 was deleted from 
the measure by the Legislative Assembly, Ten 
classes of workmen are covered by the Act. Some 
of these, such as members of fire brigades, tele- 
graph and telephone linesmen, sewage workew 
and traxnwaymoii, are small, and as the defini- 
tion of seaman Is limited to those employed on 
certain inland vessels, only a very small propor- 
tion of Indian seamen will benefit by the bill. 
The five important classes are the workers in 
factories, mines, docks and on railways, practi- 
cally all of whom arc included, and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings, and any other buildings which run 


to more than one storey. The most important 
classes excluded altogether are agricultural 
workers and domestic servants. Non-manoal 
labourers getting more than Rs. 300 a month are 
excluded, except on the railways. Power is 
taken to include other hazardous oecupationa by 
notification from time to time. All occupations 
involvuig blasting operations were thus pro-' 
posed to be declared by the Governor-General 
in (’oimeil, as hasantous oc cupations vide noti- 
fication b> the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Industry and Labour, No. L-1440 dated 
tlic 9tU February 1928. Compensation 
IS to be given, as in the lilnglisb Act, lor personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the cdbree 
of employment. It is also to be given for dis- 
eases in certain cases. The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain cl^ oi 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult lor the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation. On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises solely 
and directly” from the employment. 
diseases scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
IKilsoDlng and phosphorus poisoning. Whether 
compensation can be claimed for diseases other 
than those scheduled 1$ doubtful, but the list 
is made capable of extension. Mercury poison- 
ihg was thus added to Schedule III by noUfi- 
cation, dated 28tb September 1926, 
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Scales.^Tbo scales ior ooinpeodatioa are 
generous, they are based ou the uuaQhnons 
reoosnmendatiou of a Ooinmtttee which met iu 
June. Adults ( persons not under the age of 
15) and minora are distinguished throughout 
and oomponsatiou is subject to upper limits 
in every case. For death the relatives receive 30 
mouths’ a ages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of Bs. 2,500 if he was an adult. 
For a minor who is killed, the compensation 
payableis the fixed sum of B8.200. If a workman 
IS oompletely disabled tor life, he gets 42 months* 
wages if he is an adult and 84 months' wages 
If he is a minor, subject in each case to a maxi' 
mum of Us. 3,500. If he sustains permanent 
injuries that do not completely disable him, 
Ite gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain clearly recognizable injuries, like the 
loss of limb, these proportions arc specific. 
Thus a workman, who lost liis right arm below 
the elbow would receive 60 per cent, of the sums 
specified above, subject to a maximum of 
Bs. 2,100. It his pay was Bs. 30 monthly, the 
sum would come to Bs. 756. All these payment.*- 
are lump sums. Of much greater importance 
are the provisions for the minor and more com* 
mon injuries. Statistics based on experience 
of industry generally in other (touutries indicate 
that 50 per cent, of injuries from accidents cause 
disablement for not more than ten days, 44 
per cent, cause disablement lasting more than 
10 days, but ultimately disapttearing, 5 iH*r cent, 
result in permanent injuries and 1 p^Tcent. end 
fatally. A large proportion of cases will be 
excluded by the provision that no corai)onsation 
is to be paid on account of the first ten days of 
disablement. The great majority of the re- 
maining cases will fall under the scale for tem- 
porary disablement. The rate of payment 
for temporary disablement is half wages for 
adults and two-thlids wages for minors, subject 
to a maximum of five years, and for minors, 
two-thirds wages or whole monthly wages after 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject 
In each case to a maximum amount of Bs. 30, 
and to a maximum period ot 5 years. This 
maximum of 5 years is not of great importance, 
as experience shows that the number of 
such oases which last more than six months 
is fnsignlfloaot. During the first six months 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
to a lump sum if both parties agree; after 
payments have gone on for six months, 
either party can apply for commutation. 
In its treatment of the difficult question of de- 
pendents the Indian Act allows only husbandji and 
wives, parents and minor children to claim com- 
pensation, and it makes the compensation a fixed 
sum independent of the number of those rela- 
tiouB. The administration of the Act and the 
settlement of disputes is entrusted to special 
Commissioners, with a very simple procedure 
wide powers and restricted opportunities for 
appeals. 

Only two Provinces— Bengal and Bombay— 
have so far appointed fuU-Ume Commissioners. 
The full-time Commissioner In the Bombay Presi- 
dency lias an immediate Jurisdiction extending 
over Bombay City, the* Bombay Suburban Dis- 
trict, the Districts of Ahmedaba<l, Broach, 
Surat, Khandesh and Sholapur and the areas 
occupied by the Hydro-Blectrlc Companies 
^managed by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., and by the 


Compensation. 

I U. 1. P. and the B. B. ^ 0. 1. Railway lines 
wming within the Bombay Presidency. In the 
Madras Rrt*f»i(ien(‘y, tiie Labour Comnussloner is 
also tlie Commissioner for workmen’s compensa- 
tion. In the other Provinces and in the Dis- 
tricts of Bengal and Bombay which are not 
* under the jurisdiction of the Provincial fuil- 
t time Commissioners, the District Magistrates 
and Subordmate Judges have been appointed 
ex-officio Commissioners. 

Tlio Annual Jleport on the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act for the whole of 
j India during the year 1926 shows tliat workmen 
are availing themselves of the benefits ot the 
I Act to an increasing ext<*nt. I’he iiumbi't of 
I cam's in which compensation was paid in 1926 
I wa.*- 14,09(1 as ag.iipst 11.371 in 1925 and the 
' total amount paid was Us. 821,475-10-11 as 
against Rs. (>44,120-6-0. In Bengal and 
j Bombay the larger emiiloyers of labour are 
' msuiing their liabilities to an increasing extent 
I with in^ur}lnct'(.'OInI)anies and this has tacihtaied 
I to a coiHidemble extent the settlement of claims 
t uinler the Act. Labour organisations are also 
, taking an incniislngly active part in furthering 
the claims ol their members but their aetl\itips 
in this diiectiori are still inadequate lor the 
needs ol the workj^'oph* in the country. 

The total number of apidleations filed under 
I setti m 10 (tor the award ot eompensutloa) was 
I 379 a«. ag.ilnht 284 m J925, the lner<‘a.se being 
' most marked under jK'nnanent disablement. 

I There was also a maiked Increase In the utimlier 
I ot eoiitested cases and in the number of ijases 
tliat wen* dismiss'd by the CommlsHlouers for 
! Workmen’s Compimsatlou. Tlie miml>i*r of 
t appluatioiift tor the registration of agreements 
wa-^ OlO as against *27 in 1925. Ot this number 
onU 2 were not r(‘gi.st<*r(‘d on account of the 
mad<*quaey ot thi amount of com|)(*iisation 
, utfereU Jt is satisiactory to note tliat in the 
I majoritv ot cases comiicustttion was i>ald with- 
out tlie mtenention ot the Conimlssioner. 

I Over 14,0(Mi jK*rson.s are reported to have recc'lved 
iompensation in 1926 and the total number of 
applications filed tor the award of compensation 
W’as only .J79. 

During the >ear there were 7 ap^s'als (in- 
cluding one revision potitiou) to the High Court. 
Ot these 5 were disposed ot during the year and 
2 were pending at its close. I’hen* was also one 
rel«*rcu{‘c made to the High Court under section 
27 ol the Act . 

Tlic' Workmen’s ComiHmsation Act, 1923, was 
amended during the yc'ar under rejiort in order 
to bring the Indian law into cunformitj with 
the provisions of tlu* Diaft Convention coueem- 
iug vVorkmen’s Compensation tor Oecupatlonal 
I Disca.->es adopted at the Seventh International 
l^abour Conference held at Oeneva in 1925. 
I This Conv<‘Utloii has been ratified by India ami 
I the lleee^Hary <*hangcs weie maije in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and in th«‘ list Of occupational 
diseases given in Schedule ill of the Act. 
Certain occupations in connection with opera- 
tioiis for winning natural petroleum or natural 
i gas and in connections with the loading, un- 
I loading and fuelling of a ship in any harbour, 
roadstc‘ad or navigable water were also brought 
] within the pur\low of th<‘ Act by notification 
issued by the (4overuor-General In Council in 
I exercise of the j^iowers conferred by Bub-sectlon 
I (3) of section 2 of the Act. 
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So far the adininittkailon of the A«i has given 
rise to rouiarkably littk dithculty, but it is stUl 
premature to say that the endeavours made to 
meet peculiar uonditloiis In India liave been 
completely succossful, as full use Is not yet being 
made of the Act. The Workmen's Compoiwa- 
iion Act. 1923, came Into force on the 1st July 
1924. Since then a number of amendments 
liave suggestc'd tliemselves or have been pro- 
posed by Coimnlssioners for Workmen's 
(compensation and Local Governments. 

Some of the latU'r proposals Involve 
the modification of the principles underlying 
the present Act or of its more im|K>rtant features. 
So far as these an* concerned, the Government 
of India consider It advlsabhi to consult Ixical 
GoveruiiMuits and the public generally Iwfore 
tonning conclusions. The revision of the Act 
so as to amend those sections or parts of 
sections which aw* adiultt(‘dly defective 

and the introduction of <*haiiges which 

arc likely to raise no important wintroversial 
)oint« and which will be g<*iieraUy rccogulfied as 
inprovements an* now cngjiging the atUmtion 
of the Government of India. 

Proposed Labour Legislation* 

Jjargely as a result of the demand-s of Lalanir 
in Indian Lt'gislaturcs, In th<* Press and (dsc- 
where, the (ioviTuinuit of India have at present 
under combmiplution the provision of Icgblation 
(1) for defining the ilimts within which wages 
must l)e paid ; and (2) for the regulation of 
Deductions made from Wages or Payments In 
respect of l^'ines. 

The Prompt Payment of Wages. 

In St'ptember 1924, the Government of India 
requwb'd all Local (lOvennneuts to funiish iiarti- 
culars regarding the {XTiods by which wuge.s 
arc paid in organised industries and the delays 
which are aHbOClat<*d with their payment. The 
results of the enquiry fur the liombay Pn'sidency 
were published in the issue ot (he Lfibour Gazette 
for January 1925 and foi dl India in a s]K*cial 
bulletin issued by the Ih^imrtnu'nt of industries 
and Labour — Bulletin No, 34, * Periods (»f Wage 
Payment.* The Information collected r<*vealed 
a state of affaiia which could not bc^ rt'garded as 
other than unsatisfaeUjry. The delays which 
t'lapse bc'tw’eon the end of the period by which 
wages have been earned and the elute on which 
tliey are paid were found t»o Ik* longer than is 
usual In industries in other countries, and, In a 
numfcHT of cases, wen' so great as to add apprecia- 
bly to the economic ditllculties of the workers. 

In July 1926, the Government of India address- 
ed all Local Goveroments. for their views, after 
consulting the interests concerned, on the pro- 
visional proposals drawn up with regard to the 
form whidi the legislation for the control of this 
matter should take. It was pointed out that 
systematic delays in payment arc iiarticalarly 
associated with payments on a monthly basis — 
a month being the period most commonly em- 
ployed for the calculation of wages. It is no 
uncommon thing-^ln fact, it appears to be the 
rule in certain industries for monthly wages to 
be systematically withheld until a fortnight after 
tiie dose of the month to whldi they relate, and 
cases have been reported where wages had been 
withheld for considerably longer periods. It 
was suggested to the Government of India that, 


as the evil is particularly associated with month- 
ly payments, employers should be compelled to 
adopt shorter periods of wage payments. This 
was one of the arguments put forward in support 
of Biwan Chaman LaKs weekly Payments Bill. 
This Bill when It was referred to Local Govern- 
ments for consideration met with sudb general 
opposition that the Government of India were 
compelled to oppose Its consideration in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Government of 
India do not think that any Bill of this kind is 
likely to receive the support of public opinion 
or to prove effective in its operation ; but, whilst 
not aca*pting the view ttiat the general system 
of mooihly payments is a satisfactory one, they 
recognise that if the abuses referred to can be 
checked or ciiminated by legislation it is the duty 
of Government to introduce such legislation. 

The scheme outlined proposes to set statutory 
limits to the time within which wages must be 
Paul. In the case of monthly workers the limit 
pro|M>spd is seven days, for fortnightly workers 
four days, for weekly workers two days and for 
daily workers one day. It is suggested that it 
should be left to the employers subject to the 
approval of the Ijocal Government, to fix the 
I dale <>n which the mouth should commence, 
i The difficulties arising out of the fact that in 
.some cases when wage.s are paid at piene rates 
intricate valuations may be required to calcu- 
I late wages arc proposed to be met by proscribing 
that, in such cases, the payment, within the sta- 
tutory limits laid down, of seventy-five per cent, 
(or some higher percentage) of the wages earned 
' should constitute compliance with the law. It 
I Is further proposed tliat the mea.sure, In the initial 
, stages, should be confined only to such establlsh- 
I meats as are coveied i>y the Indian Factories 
I Act and the Indian Mines Act. and that the 
I enforcement of the mea.sure should rest with the 
inspection staff of the Factories and the Mines 
1>€ i>artments through some form of summary 
' procedure. 

Segulatlon of Deductions from 
Wages for Fines* 

In June 1926, the Government of India re- 
quested all Local Governments to procure Infor- 
mation on the extent of the practice in India by 
which employers in industrisl concerns are cm 
powered to inflict fines upon their workmen. 
Suggestions have been made in the Central Legis- 
lature, in the Press and elsewhere that the system 
of Inflicting fines upon workmen is common in 
Indian industrial establisliments, and that it 
constitutes an evil of sucli proportions that steps 
sliould be taken either to abolish the syst^ 
altogether or to reduce it to such dimensiona as 
to prevent abuse. 

The experience of Western countries with 
regard to the subject has In many oases led to 
moTo or less elaborate legislation on the subject. 
The main provisions of the English Law are con- 
tained in the Truck Act of 1896. In several 
other countries the power to impose fines and 
make deductions from wages is regulated by law. 
Sometimes a limit in the shape of a lAaxImuin 
percentage of wages Is imposed ; generally, deduc- 
tions can only be made in accordance with a code 
of regulations duly posted in the factory or ol^er 
establishment ; and frequently the law contains 
the statutoiy provision that sums paid as fines 
must be credited to funds devoted in Some man- 
ner or other to the benefit of the workers. 
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Wages. 


Tlic Government of India have not at present 
BUificient information at their disposed regarding 
the degree to which the system of imposing fines 
is prevalent in India, the forms which it takes, or 
ttie extent, if any, to which it is in practice abused 
to enable them to form any definite condusions. 
The object of the enquiry is to ask Local Govern- 
ments to furnish them with such information 
as they are able to collect on the subject, after 
consultation with the Interests concerned, and 
to favour them with their views on the desirabi- 
lity of aking any action, legislative or otherwise 
to counter any abuses which may be found to 
prevail. 

H'lie Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay couducif‘d an extensive ('nciniry into 
the question and the results ot its en(iuiry have 
been published in the fonn of a Bp(*rial ieiiort. 
Over 1,300 cstabUfthnieiits — factories, non- 
factories, offices, etc,, — were covered by the 
Labour Office enquiry. The results show that 
the system of fining is general In textile mills, 
and fairly common in the other establishments. 
Buies governing the infliction of linos were 
found to exist mostly In the <‘ase of the tt'xtilc* 
mins and in some of the larger workshops in 
Bombay City. In establishments under private 
ownership, no limits aT»i>enr(‘d to liave been 

S rescribed with regard to the extent to which 
DCS could be inflicted. The bffeuoes for wiiich 


lines aic imposed iaeiudes breaclies of discipline, 
disobedience, bad or negligent work, loss or 
damage of tools or inacluncry, etc. Fines lor 
late attendance are fairly general in all establish- 
mi'iits (‘xcept seasonal factories such as Gins and 
Presses. In Textile mills fines are also imposed 
tor spoilt or damaged cloth. The proportion ot 
fines to the total wages bill for a period of one 
>ear amounted to 0.39 per cent, in the case of 
textile mills and O.IH per cent, in the case of 
other factories. Bcdiietions from wages for 
supply ot tools or materials were practically few 
wherf‘HS deductions in re«p(‘ct of damaged or 
sjKiilt material handed over to the workers were 
made 58.3 per <*eut. of the Textile mills 
covered by the enquiry . The incidence of these 
deductions w'orked out at Bs. 3-2-4 per operative. 
Other deductioub from wages on account of 
medical aid, rent for lodging, provident fund, 
etc , wci\‘ «*omparativelv lew but the Textile 
aMills 111 Bombuy and Ahmedabad made deduc- 
tjoiih In resp<‘ct of interest oj» advances granted 
to their einploj ees. 

'I'he (ri^vernment of India are at present 
considering the replies received from Ixical 
Governments on fh(* subject but have not yet 
ariived at any definite decision as to whether 
legislation ot the type ol the Truck Act* sliould 
be adopted in India. 


WAGES. 


In Agriculture, -*Thore is much dis- 

cussion, with no very definite coiiclubiom», ub 
to whether wages have kept pace with the 
cost of living. C onditions vary so markedlv 
between Province and Province that it is 
difficult to give exact figures. Different Pro- 
vincial (lOvernments publish, from time to time, 
the resuitB of Quinquennial Censuses into the 
wages of labourers mainly in agricultures. 
Tl^ie Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publialied a fieport in 1924 of an 
JEnqulry into Wages in Agriculture which 
gave the average dally earnings of three 
classes of agricultural labour, n?., skilled labour, 
ordinary lulionr, and field labour, in each of 
the 26 districts of the Bombay Presidency, ' 
separately for urban areas and rural areas, 
and for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922. 
The figures for each year from 1923 to 1926 have 
been published in the General-Administration 
Beports of the Bombay Presidency, Tin* 
wages prevailing in other provinces for simi- 
lar tyjies of labour do not compare nn 
favourably with wages in the Bombay Pn- 
sideucy tor any particular year tor wiiiih a 
comparison is made. This statement rc'juires 
an important qualification* It is not meant 
that the money amounts actually paid are 
similar. .The rates of wages in different pro- 
Vipces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in Provin- 
ces whicli are mainly agricultural are on a 
lower level than the money wages in Provinces 
which are highly industrialised, f.s., in Bombay 
and Bengal. There is no doubt whatever 
that wages have risen markedly In ali parts 
of India from 1918 to 1926 but there is a down- 


ward feiideiuy noticeable In motUH‘'il wage 
sini e 1926. I'he gein'ral condition ol the Indian 
ialKiurer has nevertlicleHs imjiroved. Tlu 
construction of a real wage indix number h 
not always indicative oil he general material 
« undition of an> gioup oi workeiB. The utlJitv 
ol such an index number is onlj confined to a 
' particular compariHon with any given date and 
piovided alw'a>s that the two M'ts ot figures 
, bhowmg money w'agcs arid the cost oi living at 
two particular dates are accurately complied, 
the real wage index number at the later liate as 
(ompajw'd with tlie (S)ndition ot the workman at 
the tonucr date gives an accurate reading of tlu 
poBitiou ui hib purchasing power in comparison 
with that date. Indian publicists constantly 
aver that the condition of the Indian labourer 
, to-day is worse than ever it was belore. The 
' true tact is that since wages and prices are 
both variables, “real wages*" being a func- 
I tion of two variables, could only remain at 
the same level, it the two factors vary propor- 
I tiunately. But this does not happen and 
wage changes always lag behind price changes. 
When prices rise real wages rise only slowlv 
to the origin fl level, and when prices fall real 
wages fall sJowly, Consequently the labourer 
IS sometimes better off and sometimes worse 
oft. Comparison of conditions in India to-tlay 
with the pre-war year shows that during 
this particular period the condition of 
the Indian labourers has undoubtedly im- 
proved. This Is amply proved by the tiguns 
given below showing the index numbers of daily 
average wages of skilled labourers, ordinary 
labourers and field labourers, for urban areas and 
for rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 



Wages* 
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JgviduUural {Nomina})* 

Index Xumbets for the Bombay Picsldency (including Sfnd) 1913a*100. 


Year. 

Urban Areas. 

Rural Areas. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour 

Skilled 

labour. 

Field labour. 

Ordinary 

labour. 

Skilled 

labour. 

1921 

179 

184 

180 

159 

148 

166 

1922 

189 

192 

195 


162 

179 

1923 

200 

200 

196 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

194 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

19i 

211 

176 

176 

206 


The coQBtmecion of accurate real wage 
figures to correspond with the index num- 
bers of nominal wages given above is not 
possible on accemnt of the inapplicability 
of any general co9,t ot living index 
number for a particular group of workers in 
a particular centre to the rresidoncy as a 
whole. 

In the Cotton Mill Industry — An enquiry 
was held by the Labour OiUcc of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay into Wages and Hours ot 
Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry for August 
1923 which covered a total number of 251*219 
work-people in 18d mlllH In the Bombay 
Prcsldfency and in the States nithin Its terri- 
torial limits. The import.int results of this 
enquiry were (1) a decline In the number of 
children employed o\^ing to more rigorous 
factory inspection under the new Factory Ad, 

(2) an absenteeism figure as high as ld‘4 per ceut 
for all work -iMjo pie ; 9*2 per cent, for men, 
14*7 per cent . for women ; *98 per cent, for time 
workers ; and 11*2 per cent, for piece-workers ; 


(3) the average monthly earnings per head ih 
Augnst 1923 as compared with Kay 1921 were 
at the same level In Bombay, slightly over In 
Ihmcdabad and lower in Sholapur, Baroda 
State and Other Centres in the Presidency; 

(4) the potential monthly earnings for all work- 
people in the Presidency would have amoimted 
to Rs. 82-1-0 per head per month had all work 
fieople worked* for a full working month of 27 
days at the rates of average dally earnings wbldi 

I pievailed in August 1923— the difference between 
1 this and the actual monthly earnings amount- 
ing to Rs. 3-8-0 or 12 per cent.; (5) the total 
Wages Bill in the cotton mill industry in Augnst 
1923 amounted to Rs. 72,22,000 lor the number 
of work-people covered in the enquiry ; (6) the 
average hours of labour per day amount^ to 
10 hours and 5 minutes for men, 9 hours and 35 
minutes for women and 5 hours for half timers 
or children , (7) the number of holidays recom- 
mended in the Bombay Mills by the Mlllowner^ 
Assnciaflon during the year 1928 amounted to 
57 ; and (8) except in Sholapur no bonuses were 
paid for service in the year 1923. 


The following ttible shows the daily average earning**, per capita, of work-people in different 
occupations ebissilled aicor<ling to age and sex groups : — 


— 

Bombay 

City. 

Ahnioda- 

bttd. 

Shola- 

pur. 

Baroda 

State, 

Other 

Centres. 

ifedn— 


Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


f rime. 

2 15 

2 

2 16 

1 10 10 

2 4 11 

1 14 8 

Jobbers 

•*1 









1 Piece. 

4 1 

0 


2 12 

4 

2 8 10 

2 13 10 

2 loom weavers 

. . Piece. 

1 11 

3 

1 10 5 

1 9 

4 

15 2 

18 2 


(Time. 

1 4 

9 

114 

0 14 

5 

1 0 10 

0 12 4 

Mule Side Piecers 

* ’ 1 









i Piece. 

1 7 

2 


• , 


• • 

10 7 

Ring Side Piecers 

. . Time. 

1 0 

4 


0 11 

1 

b 12 4 

mm 

Ring Followers 

. . Time. 

0 14 

4 

b 11 10 

0 8 

2 

0 7 8: 

0 9 8 

Rulers 

. . Piece. 

0 12 

4 


, , 


0 9 7 

0 8 7 

Winders 

. . Piece. 

0 13 

4 

0 13 8 

0 9 

8 

0 10 2 

0 8 8 

Drawing Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 3 

0 

10 3 

0 11 

7 


•* 

Slabbing Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

1 5 

3 

1 S 0 

0 12 

10 



Intermediate Frame Tenters . . 

. . Piece. 

U 3 It 

0 15 11 

0 12 

8 

bllffi 

0 13 6 

Roving Frame Tenters 

. . Piece. 

It 2 

7 

0 n 11 

0 10 

7 

jo 12 10 

0 12 8 

„ „ „ - 





. „ 


— 
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Official Organisation 



t Children are workers, boys and trlrls, more than 12 years and under 15 vears of age. 

The third Labour Office Enquiry into Wages in the (’otton Mill Industry in trie Cities of 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur was held in 1 D20 on tlie basis of the Muster IColL The results 
olthis enquiry will be published In duo course. 

OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


The Government of India and several 
Local Govcnmenta have set up special machi- 
nery for dealing with Labour issues, and there are 
Labour officers with the Governments of Bengal, 
Madras and Burma whilst the Bombay Govern- 
ment, on the advice of the informal committ<>e 
whose recommendations have been mentioned 
above, constituted a special Labour Office in the 
Secretariat. I 

In a resolution of Government in the Home I 
Department, dated 2dth April 1921, the func- 
tions of Ihe liabour Office in Bombay were set 
out as follows ; — 

Labour Statistics and Intelligence 

— ^These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and include Information relating 
to the cost of living, wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock-outs, and si- 
milar matters ; 

Hi) Industrial Disputes.—As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, It will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise; and 

(<i0 Legislation and other matters 
lating to Labour* — The Labour Office will 
ad^ Government from time to time as re- 
gards necessary new legislation or the amend- 
mflot of existing laws. The Labour Office pub- 
lishes a monthly journal entitled the Labour 
QatffitU which is a journal for the use of all 
Interested in obtaining prompt and accurate 
information on matters specially affecting 
labour In India and abroad. The address of 
tba Labour Office is SisoEiiTABUT, Bombay. 

Dtraefof of InforrnMim and Labour InteUi- 
gence, Reffhtrar of Trade (fniom and 
Ad* Vommifteiouer for Workmen*» Compensation 


-Air. J .F. GenningK, Bar-at-Law, J. p, 
InreHtinators. -yir. S. K. Deshpande, B.A., 
B. Litt. (Oxford), Mr. A. Mehrbau, B.A., 
(alHo AHMt. RfgUtrar of Trade Uiiions.) Mr. 
A. S. Jtajan, U.\., 

Lad^ Fnvestiqatorfi. Airs. JC, Wagh ; Miss 
G. TMmp.UkUare , Miss S. Dabholkhar. 

L.AUOrR AHSOriATlONS. 

All-in D iA Trapb Union (’onurkbs. 

Pres ulent. — Pandit .lawaliar Nehru. 
Vice-Presidents , — (!) Mr. Thengdl 
(2) „ Kulkemi 

General .Secretary/.- -Mr. N. M. .loshl, M.L.A,, 
C’/o Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, 
Bombay, 

Assistant Secretaries.— ^1) Mr. K. R. Bakhle. 

(2) H. A. Dange. 

Treasurer, — Mr. F. .T, Glnwalta, 12.3, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 

C’ENTRAL LABOHR BOARD FOR BOMBAY. 
President.— \\;Q.i Saheb ("handrlka Prasad. 
Viee-Presideni. — F. J. Gliiwalla, M.A.flXi.B.i 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

//on. Gen. Secretant.^^. H. .Ihabvala, B.A., 

123, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay 

The names and addiusses of the officials of 
other trade unions in the Bombay Presidency ai'<‘ 
published ragttiarly every quarter by the Labour 
Office in the Labtw Gatetle* 
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Oomestle 

The relatfOMhlp df iBMtef to 
i» « eul^et to whidi attention l» fie^nioitly 
directed in the Plreei hy oompliitotc ahont the 
alleged detertocatloii ol domestic scnraati^and 
the hardships to which employers are snhjeeted 
by the boycotting action of discharged seryants. 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
mbbehayioiir on the part ol servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or ** chits/* and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain informatlcND as to the 
character of the persons they employ* This 
mode of procedure is of Qermaa origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants' Ordinances (Ocsindeord- 
nung) were supplomented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers ana 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing With domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than In Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt In the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance Ko. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant * means and includes head and under- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachman, 
horaekeepera and house and garden coolies 
The Act came Into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
ol the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who Is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police. A registry Is kept i 
by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within bis town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum t 
of thidr previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering > 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the stati‘mentB made to him. Any I 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering ' 
domestic service, lias to submit an application i 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe i 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to { 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able i 
to learn respecting the person's antecedents i 
together with the names of any persons who are 
willing to c<^rtify as to his respt'ctabillty. if the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sutficient evidence as to nls fitness for domestic 
««rvJce the registrar may grant him "provision- 
al** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
** confirmed ** registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsemient service. If the registrar 
is satisfied that ^e applicant is not a fit and 
mper person he should withhold registration 
ftltofgiitherybut In such a case he must report Ids 
Refusal to register to the Inspectcv-Geaeral of 
^ouae. 


Servants. 

JSmsr person whose name has been regtoteied 
in the general xegfstry Is given a pocket regtotet 
containing the /uU parooulaiw of the reoofd 
made in the general registry. Eb person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce hts pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previons service. If 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
In ^he general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket refdatcr the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 

, Provided that if for any reason be be unwilling 
to give the servant a dbaraeter or to state the 
I cause of his discharge he may decline to do 
I so. But In such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar In writing his reasons for so refusing* 

; If the servant on dismissal fails to produce tue 
I pocket register the master must notify that 
'fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
j entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
I Is bound to attend the registrar's office to have 
such an entry recorded in the general registry. 

‘ Every servant whose name is registered shall, 

I if he Bubsequentiy enters service in any idaoe 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at f'he nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and p^uce 
j his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station In order to enable the 
' police officer to record the commencement or 
termination ol the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the aets required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons menthmed 
below. As respects masters If they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Bs. 2X>, Similarly 
a servant, Who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act Is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs. 20. But In case he gives any 
false information to the registrar at to any 
other person on matters In which he Is reqtiired 
by this Ordinance to give information, ite la 
liable to a fine not exceeding B«. 50 or to im- 
prisonment, with or without hard labour, not 
{exceeding 8 months. A fee of 26 cents Is 
, charged to the master on engagtnga new servant. 

! a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
I on his provisional registration, or on registratSon 
I being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But In case of loss or 
’ destrucUon of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a dupUoate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (Ko. 17 of lfil4)lias been 
Introduced In the Straits Settlsments, where 
Its operatl<m has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor In €)o«heil» 
and its appUcatton within such areas has been 
restricted to the class ot householderi who am 
expected to desire the benefit of the pcoviiloiis^ 



5^8 Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct Journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five Unea of steamers by which the Journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea ail the way, or — and in 
some oases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. d;. 0., 
the Anchor Line, toe City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triostino and the British India line. The 
Natal line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers salUug round Ceylon* 
and several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orien^the Messagerles Uarl' 
times, the Blbby Lines, N.Y.E., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Uoyai Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. d: O. The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly Increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 15 days via Blarseilles. The 
following are the faros which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange 


Peni nsu lar and Oriental S. N. Co_^ 


fares feou Bombay or Earaohi. 


Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single 
„ „ Return 

To Marseilles, Single 

„ Return 

To ,, Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. 

„ „ Return . . 

To London from Calcutta 

Ketfrv 



isr Saloon. 

2iid Saloon. 

A 

1 ^ 

C 

A 

B 

Rate. 

i Rate 

Rate 

Rato. 

Rate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

! 

05 

8.5 

75 i 

1 63 j 

57 

inn 

140 

130 

110 ' 

100 

87 

77 

67 

50 

i3 

ir>2 

i:{.5 

118 

103 

03 

80 

70 

69 

61 ' 

55 

15)5 

138 

121 

106 

9t> 

70 

, . 

, , 

56 

, , 

123 



On 



By the British India S. N. Co. tares to 
London by sea from Bombay or Madras arc : — 
single 1st saloon £66 ; 2n(l saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marseilles £62, 
and 2nd saloon £50. Return * £109 and £88. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpou) 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
Rs. 800 single and Bs. 1,400 return. To Mar- 
seilles: — Rs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Rs. 1,347. 

By Eiferman^s City and *' Hall '' Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
Ist saloon are : — 

Single Rs. 858, return Rs 1,4^3 

2nd saloon single its 640. return Rs. 1,120. 

From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles : 

1st saloon single Rs. 800, return Rs 1,447. 

2nd saloon single Rs. 618, return Ks 1,087. 
Calcutta to London: 

Ist saloon single Hs. 907. return Rs. 1,.>87. 

2Dd saloon single Rs. 693, return Rs. 1,213. 

By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London. 

ist saloon single £76. 

1st saloon return £182. 


Rangoon to Marseilles, Isv saloon single £68. 
Rn»' 70 on to Marseilleo, Ist saloon return £120 
The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
lollows: — 

Ot)lomb«> Marseilles «ingle £58. 

Colombo Marseilles return £101. 

Colombo liondon single £66. 

Colombo London return £1 15 . 

Colom' 0 Mar'^eilles returning from Liverpool 
or London £10». 

The Bibby Line eteamers carry l&t class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are: — single £66, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 

By Lloyd Trieslino Line fares from Bomba} 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are:— 

1st class £66, 2nd class £54. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 

Sailings from Bombay every second Wednes- 
day alternately for Brindisi, Venice and Trieste 
and Naples and Qimoa. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow : — 


— 

Miles. 

1st Class. 

1 2nd Class. 

jLXprhi, B. B. A iiallway, v%a new Nagda- vluttra direct 

route 

865 

Ks. a p . 
85 13 0 1 

< its. a. p. 

1 42 15 0 

Delhi, G. I. P. Railway, via Agra 

957 j 

85 13 0 j 

1 42 15 0 

Simla, via Delhi 

1,137 ! 

12 122 0 

61 7 0 

Calcutta, O. I. p„ from Bombay, via Jnbbulpore A Allahaliad 
Calcutta, Q. I. P., from Bombay, via Nagpur 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Raichur 

1,849 

122 12 0 ! 

1 61 9 6 

1,223 

115 3 6 1 

1 57 10 6 

794 

1 79 8 0 

80 9 0 

r,ahore, via Delhi 

1.162 1 

I 118 11 0 1 

66 14 0 


* Oct. to April inclusive. May to Sopt. R«. 115-6-0 & 67-11-0 only. 
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TBE SUEZ CANAL. 


Attho General Meeting of the Suez Canal 
Oonipany, held in Varlft in 193B, the Cliairman 
»aid that the traffic of the Suez Canal had 
cxperiencsed unprecedenk’d activity during 1927. 
The receipts, amounting to 208, 000, (KM) gold 
francs, were greater by 11 per cent, than those 
of 1926, which were the previous hlglu^t. The 
conversion into J'>ench francs of the snihs thus 
conect<^<l had l>ecn mafl<» on the liasis of tlu* rate 
of exchange of 124 f at which the lanind sterling 
had remaiued since the iK’glnnicig of 3927. It was 
proposed to fix gross dividend tst capital 
slmrc at 577.52 C an increase of 83.50 f., as 
eoinparcd with 1925. The growth in the traffic 
wliich permitted this increase in dividend was 
evldenee that, after the confusion brought about 
by the War the economic development of the 
world was continuing. Apart from inevitable 
fluctuations, due to local and ephemeral distur- 
bances, international trade was ever tending to 
increase, and their uinicrtaklng coutlnu<‘d, as 
in the past, to sliar<’ fully in this growth. 

Transit Tariff.-— jn view of such l)rilliant 
results they had considered it to be their duty 
to continue the traditional policy of low’crlng 
the transit tarilf. Ihe hoard put in force on 
April 3 st last a reduction of 25 centimes, thus 
bringing down to 7f. the transit due, which, 
sln<H' April Ist 1925, had l*C(‘u 7.25f. step 
should not- compromise the future maintenance 
of the divUleml at tiu‘ figure which w’us proiwised 
this year. The Increase in the rurn*iit year was, ! 
moreover, such that it would go a long way to- 
wards making good the diminution involved by 
the reduction for the iiifie mouths of its opera- 
tion In 1928. 

Recaipts. — The total receipts for the j 
year amounted to 784,595,0991., an increase of ; 
3R,047,2ft3f., as comiwred with 1926. Kxp«*n- 
dJtunt amounted to 65,637..589f., a decrease of 
4,089,587f. The dircctoi>t proiKistMl t.o transfer 
25,000, OOOf. to the amortization fund for im- 
provement works and 25,<M)o,0(M)f. Ut the fund 
for amortization and rcucw^al of material. The 
dividend would absorb 6.36.642,253f., and it 
was proposed that, after carrying 20,000, 0<Mjf. 
to spt'cial reserve, the balance of 3,152,147f., 
should be carried forward. 

Improvement Schemes.'— It was announced 
In 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1916, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to stiips going through the Sues Canal 
would be increased by Ift.^ making it 30ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Oanal was 24*4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25 *4 feet could make the passage ; 
ana during the following 24 years zne lacrease 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six yearsi thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 


The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of tne Inter* 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British represShtatlves on which ore Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony^ Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will most the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel.— The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, gith the exception 
of Sydney, there is no easteni port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided In the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in band shonld meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened In 1860, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 Inches. 
Jn June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 mileau 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
I ibout 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and lor a widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, ana the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidlnp in the uorth and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 Inches is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
! neeringsido, A good deal of sand is occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
In hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Buads are being 
adequatdy dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the BgypUan Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of ca pital importance for the protaction 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of nydraullc lime, the manufacture o! 
artificial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
The submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty Were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the proieutlve 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty years ago, a tour in India wae possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends In the country. The cost 
of the foumey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow ; and the fact* 
lltles for travel Were so indifferent tliat he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet ot letters 
of introduction. Now tiie mail whi(h 
is poeted in London on Thursday night, 
teases Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall. A dozen lines 
have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
eervioes. The Indian BAilways provide faci- 
ilties on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
traint*de4ua!e of Europe, ami the Indian hotel 
has grown into a really comfortable caravan- 
seiBl. 

In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a perfect dimate. It is never very hot: 
in the North indeed it Is really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing. If there is one 
country fn the world to whidx that elusive 
term applieSi here we have at the season when 
the tourist arrives the real *' Indian summer.** 
Then there is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never will be. Its peoples 
are wide aa the Poles as under, each has its 
own art. Its own architecture, its own customs 
and Its own civilisation. A certain sup^r- 
flcial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never>endlng variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 

The Grand Tour.— I’eople coming to India 
for the first time so often ask — *• Where shall 1 
got** WeD, wherever else the tourist may go 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on ^e Grand Tour. It Is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, fbr here ** the world end steamers 
wait,** here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can best 
oompfete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
linos of India. One the Bombay* Baroda & 
Caatral India Ballway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


, the ancient Moslem capital of the Piovlnce 
I containing fine ekampfes of Mahomedana and 
I Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dllwara, and on to 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Bailway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra. Of the glories 
of the Ta| Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of 'Fatehpur Sikrlit were supererogatory 
to speak. Another easy stage leads to Daibi 
that amazing collection of cities, domina^ 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed in history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calnitta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Gawnpore,if the spirltmoves. 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjld bars the 
way to All invaders. Calcutta is the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain nanorama 
visible from there is often obscured at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives own, A fine service of mail steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, cither direct from Calcutta, or put 
Burma, is an easy route to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Tricbinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But Indeed 
the poselbliitles of enpandtng this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elepbanta, Eenheri, Karll, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Calcutta Is only a short 
distance from Purl the «ine Indian temple 
where there is no caste, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hludu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the stenmy pUlns of Bengal and 
run to the tea gardens of Assam. 


SPECIMEN TOURS. 

A number of specimen tours In India are given below. They are taken from one of Messrs. 
Thos. Cook A Sons, Ltd.*8 publloatloD6,froin which firm further Information mav be obtained. 
The craveiler will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shlpi^g Agents and 
Railway Companies, or from Messrs. Cox A Co., Messrs. Orindlay A Co., and Lloyds Bank : 


/ 1 

1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

1st Class 
Steamer. 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA, 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

ria Norths fVest Provineos to CalciUta {including tide trip 
from Oakuttato DaHoeling), 

Tom Iv— From Bombay per B. B. A C. 1. Railway via Ahmedabad, Abu 
Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer. Jaipur, Delhi. Agra, Oawnpore, Lucknow 
and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and baok to Calcutta. 

243 8 

132 4 
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litCbuM. 

1 

SndOlMi' 

Rail, 


1st Class 
Steam«c« 

FROM BOMBAY TO CALCtJTTA-«on<d. 1 

. Rg. a. 

Rs. a. 

Tonii 11.— From Bombay pet 0. 1. P. Railway via Itarsl» Owailot, Aijra,! 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benaree to Calcutta, 
thence to Dar|eeUng, ana back to CkUcntta 

240 14 

130 13 

FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 

Fie the Norih-^W€$t ProvinetB. OaletUta and Souihvrn India to Colombo 
iineluding tide trip from CaleuUa to Dario^ing), 

TotJE III. — From Boml^ aa In Tour No. I («a B.B. ft 0. 1. By., 
Jaipur and the North-West ProTtnees) to Catentta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
natb), Madras, Tanfore, Trlchlnopoly, Madura, Danuahkodi and Talat- 
mannar to Colombo 

425 13 

224 2 

Tons IV.—Fiom Bombay as in Tour No. II {via 6. 7. P. Ry., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North«'V9e«it Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darieeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as In Tour No. Ill to Colombo {v%a Soraem 
India) 

428 8 

222 12 

ViaihB NoHh*W€st Provinces, Calcutta (including Darfuling\ 
Surma and Southern India 

TOTTB V— From Bombay as in Tour No. I (efa B. B. ft C. I. Ry.. Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, R^I to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; British 
India Steamer to Madras, Rail in'a Tanjore, Trichinopoiy. Madura to 
Danushkodl; Steamer to Talalmannar and Rail to Colombo . . 

633 4 

439 13 

ToTTB VI.— From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via 0. I. P. Ry., Itarsl, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No V. to Colombo 

630 11 

438 7 

FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 

Via the North-West Province and Calcutta to Rangoon (including . 
a tour in Burma, also including a tide trip from \ 

CaieuUa to Darjeeling ). ! 

Tope VII. — From Bombay as in Tour No. 1 (via B. B. A C. I. Ry., Jaipur j 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to DarjeeUng andj 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail toi 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon 

454 13 

I 

296 7 

Toue VIIT.— From Bombay as in Tour 11 (via 0. 1. P. Ry., Itarsl, Aim; 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, tide trip to Darjeelfflp 
and back to CiUoutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon. Rail 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon , . < 

452 3 

I 

1 295 0 

FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY. 

Fio the North-Wetl Provinces, ' 

Toue TX. — From Calcutta via Benares, Ludenow, Cawnpore, Tnndla, 
Agra, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abtt), Ahm^bad and Baroda to Bombay . . . . . . . . . , 

159 12 

79 15 

Toue X.— From Calcutta via Benares, Mogbal Serai, Cawnpore, Tnndla, 
^a, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu), Ahm^abad and Baroda to Bombay . . 

157 13 

78 15 

Toue Xl.— From Calcutta ,via Bwiarea, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, Tundla* 
Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

139 7 

69 IS 

Toue Xll.— From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Serai, Cawnpore, DeQii, 
Muttra, Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay 

155 3 

77 11 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class 
Rail, 

Ist 

Class 

Steamer, 


CIRCULAR TOUR PROM CALCUTTA. 

Tour XXII. — From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agra, Bandlkul, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta • • . . 

1 

Rs a. 

178 10 

i 

Rs. a. 

87 15 

Bafenxiem^ Via Soulhem India to Colombo, 

Toub XIV.— From Bombay via, Poona, Hyderabad, Wadt, Raichur, 
Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talai- 
mannar to Colombo 

173 6 

' 87 5 

Tour XV. — ^From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Gnntakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, and Talat- 
uuuinar to Colombo « • . . • . 

167 8 

1 

1 84 7 

Extensions to above Tours, 

From Ajmer to Udalpnr and return 

46 4 

I 23 2 

From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur- 
Bl jn is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) 

From Delhi to Lahore and return via Umballa and Amritsar 

22 0 


41 13 

, 20 '15 

From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore, returning vis Amritsar, 
Umballa to Delhi 

41 13 

1 

20 15 

From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return 

12 

51 4 

From Colombo to Kandy and return 

12 ,1 

7 10 

From Kurda Road to Purl (Jagannath) and return 

. 12 

3 14 


{,AU fares subject to change wUhout previout> notuse.) 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


A.OKA. — Cecil, Launo’fl Oreat Korthern, Metro* 
pole. 

AHEKDABAD.— Grand , 

ALiiAHABAii.- -Grand , 

BlNGALOBE.- Cubbon, West End. 

BABOPA. — The Guest House, 

Bknabrs.— C iark*8, de Paris. 

BOEBAV. — Apollo, Grand, Majcstir, Taj Mahal. 
Calcutta.— C ontinental, Grand, Great Easteni i 
Spence’s. 

Cawnporb.— C ivil and Military. I 

COONOOR, — Glenview. 

BAKJBBWNO.— Grand (Bockvlile), Mount E\ cr- 
est Park. 

Dslhi.— C ecil, Elysiuin, ittaidens, Swiss. 
Gwalior.— G rand. 

Qulmarg (Kashmir) — Nedou'a. 

Jaipur.— J aipur, Kalser-i-Hlnd, New. 
JUBBULPORR.— Jackson's. 

Karachi. — (C arlton, Bristol, KiJlamey, North 
Western. 

Khandalla,— K handalla. 
KoDAiJKANAL,~“l<akevlew, Golf Links. 
KURSEONG.— Clarendon. 

Lahore. — F aletti’s, Nedon's. 

Lanouu.— H amilton. 

LUCKNOW.— Carlton, Civil and Military, Hiltons, 
Boyal. 

Madras. — C onnemara, Bosotto. 
Mahableshwar.— B ace View. 

Mather ^n.— E ugby . 

Mount Abu.— E ajputana, Mcrunt, 

MURRBE.— Vlewforth . 

Mussoorib— C ecil, Charieville, Hakman Grand, 
Savoy, 


Mysore — Caolton, 

Naim pal. — Grand, Mctropole, Eojal. 
OOTAOAMUND. — Sa VO> . 

Pi SHAW ak — Deans Hotel. 

PoovA,- Connaught House, Napier, Poona. 

I'l Rl. H N Hallway HoUi 
QUf.TTA.-' Stanyon's. 
liupoKi ('arltoii. 

JI^WALFINDI - Flashmnn’B. 

Skoundfkabad. - Montgomery’s. 

Simla. -Cecil, Grand, Carlton 
Shin \oar ( Kashmir) Nedou's. 

SHIV ipuKi — Shivapuri. 
bDAiPUR.— Udaipur 

Burma. 

Jlwooov. — Allandale, Mlnto Mansions, Eoyal 
btrand 

Maymyo. — L iicttc I.«odgc. 

Kalaw Kalaw. 

Ceylon. 

Anur%dhapur 4.— Grand. 

BiNDARAW BLA.-“ Banda rawola Grand . 

Colombo — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
G\LLB.'-New Oriental. 

Hatton.— A dam's Peak. 

Kandy.— Q ueen’s, Hulsse. 

NUWARA Eliya.— C arlton, Grand, Marvhil, 
at. Andrew’s. , 

Malaya. 

IPOH,— Station. 

Kuala Lumpur.— E mpire, Station. 

Penang.— E astern and Oriental, Honnymrd(\ 
3tNGAP0RB.-^Adelphi, Europe, Raffles, Sea *VU^w. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Caloiiita to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary. In the interests 
of the whole of India, to ae»provhicialise the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Govenunent of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment~-for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to fiee the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Qoveni- 
ment of India wliich bad been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential : its disadvan- 
tages bad been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
too best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
iiistorioal associations, told in its favour ; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past arc charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country,** 


estimated to cowi opproximaiely Us. 140 lakhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Its, 124 lakhs. To the east of the 
forum, and below it, is a spacioits fdrei'ourt 
defined by an ornamental wall and linked on 
to ihc great mam avenue or i>arkway which 
leads to fndrapat. Across this main axis runs 
ail avenue to the Shopping centre. Other roads 
run in different directiorirt from the entrance to 
the forum. The axis running north-east 
towards the Juma Wasjfd forms the principal 
business api>ioach to the present city. The 
railway station tor tlie new city also finds its 
j>lace fteslde tiiis road. The main roads or 
avtmues range freun 76 feet to 130 feet In widtli 
I with tiie exception ot the main avenue east of the 
Seiri'tariat buddings where a parkway width 
of 1,17.5 feet has been allowed. The principal 
avenues in addition to the main avenues arc 
tiiose running at nglit angles to the main cast to 
I west axis. 

lor a temporary caidtal, for the use of the 
Government of India during tiie jicriod of the 
I building of tl e new capital an area was selected 
■ along tin* Alipiir Koad, between the existing 
( Ivil station ot Delhi and the llidge. The archi- 
' tectiire and method oi constiuction w'ere similar 
! to those adopted m tiie (exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in lOlu; but the buddings have 
outlasted the trau‘'itional period for which they 
are intended. Aimy Headquarters are still 
housed 111 them in the winter and others are 


The foondatioQ stone of the new capital 
were laid by the King Emperor on December 
13, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern siopeH of the liills to the south of Delhi, 
on tiie fringe of the tract occupied by the Dolhis 
of the past. The land chosen is free from 
Habillty to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuments and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the sitf^ is near the present centre 
01 the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgu. -General Sir C. V. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, O.8.I., a.Hi.c.ie., and Major J. C. 
Kobertaon, 1 . 11 . 8 ., was appointed to consider the 
comparative bealthir^ss of the site and of an 
alternative one to the Ivorth of the existing 
city. Theii report, dated 4th March, 1918, 
atates that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the above note, is bound tc advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior bealtJhmess of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming wln.u compared with 
those of the northern site.** 

The Town Plan and Architecture.— A 
i‘‘port by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1018. 
''ork was begun in accordance with it and its 
Ijndn lines have been followed throughout, 
like central point of interest in the lay-out, 
Which gives the motif of tlie whole, is Qovern- 
Bouse, and two large blocks of Secretariats, 
Dds Government centre has been given a 
PosiGon at Raif^a hill near the centre of the 
Sir Mwin Lutyens is the arohitcet 
or Government Bouse and Mr. Edward Baker 
'or the Secretariats. The former building is 


omipied lor various purposes, including the 
/temporary aciommodation of Delhi University. 

' In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
' was consGtuted an administrative enclave of 
! Delhi under a Chief Commissioner This 
I enclave was entirely token from the Delhi 
district of the PiinjHh and its total area is 
573 square miles. On the basis of the Census of 
' 1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
now area 14,552, or a total of 412,821. The 
t population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144. The pi ms of the Kew Capital 
allow tor a population within it of 70,009, 
Ita present population is apiiroxlniately 40,000. 
Sites have be<^n allotted for forty Ruling Princes 
I and Chiefs to build bouses for their own 
I occupation during their visits to W 0 New City, 
{ and several oi these habitations have been erect- 

lliere wus, as regards architecture, a pro- 
longed ** battle of the styles** over Delhi. 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim ** to express, within the limit 
I of the medium and of the powers of its users, 
f the ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the Kew Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’* The inspiration of the designs is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British role, but 
I they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architects* 
aim to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of structural fitnes*^ and artistic unity. 

Cost of the Scheme.— It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the oost of the new capital 
would he four million sterling and that sum 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov 
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eramcnt of iDdia on the subject. Various 
factors have since then Increased the e^t 
the chief of theae being the Immense rise in 
lirioes ainoethe war, and the Legislative Aaaembly 
were infonned by Ctovemment on 28rd March 
1021, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,807 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
aiiowaneea for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1023 
estimated the total expenditure at Es. 1.202 
lakhs including Es. 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change. This figure atiU stands. Actual ex- 
penditure up to January 1027, the latest date 
for which figures have been publi^ed, was 
Us. 12,43 lakhs, of which Bs. 1,60,12,000 was 
spent upon the Secretariats. 

The Project ISstImate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and iirlgatiou ou which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilst there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and indirect receipts may 
be expected. 

Progress of the work.— The construction 
of New Delhi has made satisfactory progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and Uie 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
provided money can be provided to pay for 
them. The idecretariats were so far advanced 
that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1224, the cilices of the 
Accountant-Oeneral, Central KevenncB, and the 
headquarters of the KoyalAir Foret' in India 
were also housed in them in tlie winters of 
1224*25 and 1925-26. The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly eoinideted. The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved Ironi 
old Delhi into their quartert. in tlie new Secre- 
tariats on coming down from Simla in No^ em- 
ber, 1926. The prestuil jMwition in tiiat all <iirt - 
ernment Departments including the Aim> 
Detjartments, and B. A. F. Dcadquartets, 
have their offices in tlje new <‘ity building-., 
on which the builders are completing the final 
details, but that Army Headquarters pontinue 
in the old “ Temporary Secretariat,” In Ohl 
Delhi. The Members of H, E. the Viceroy’s 
KxecutUe Counril, excei)t H. E. the Coinmun- 
der-ln-Chlef, live in their new offi<*ial resldene<*s 
in the new capital. H. E. lh< Vic.eroy is pxp<*etrf»d 
to take up his residence in the new Oo\ eminent 
House there in the winter of 1929. His E.xcel- 
lency for tli© present resides at Viceregal l^odge 
In Old Delhi. The Commander-ln-(’hiet con- 
rinues at his old residence. Flagstaff House, 
Old Delhi, and will similarly transfer to JSpw 
D elld at tlie end of 1922. The house originally 
built for him in Sew Delhi was in 1928 b<mght 
by H. H. The Maharajah of Kashmir and the 
erection of another resideiiee for him was (com- 
menced soon afterwards. The Govern- 
ment have recinitly devoted spwial consideration 
to the question whether their ordiuHr>' annual ( 


months residence in DelJii should be extended 
each year to 7 months, and early in 1928 decided 
in consultation with the India Office to endea- 
vour to stay in Delhi for half of each year, the 
new order being introduced in 1928 by keeping 
the Secretariat in Now DcUii till mid — ^Aprll 
and bringing it down from Simla again In mia*~- 
Octobor. 

Art Decorationa. — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi. The outlines of the scheme arc 
briefly as follows. A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for de(*oratian were selected. 
Th(* various w hools of art in India, as w<‘U as 
individual artists, were invited through local 
(toveniments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee. Alter approval by the Fom- 
niittee botli as regards the design and colour 
thc‘ pictures w’ere to be drawn out and jmiuted to 
lull size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
(he Fommlttee, fixed according to the marou- 
flage process in bitu. Other teeimicines, such 
as Irews) or tempera, were o]>tional. Artists 
or schools of art, who sent In small sc'ale draw- 
ings. had to bear the initial expi ihc of propariiig 
them. When these were approved by *the 
( omiuittee, the oiit-o£ pocket expensc^s. 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
(ioverrmient undertook to j>ay for the finished 
piettures done Irorri approved sketches but 
give no gu.nantc'c that the finished (lalotings 
will iH'rmainmtlv lx* preserved. The Committee 
consisted of Sir John MaishalJ, Kt., C.l.E., 
Dlr(*et(H-(tonc‘ral of Aiehiieojogy in India, as 
I (’halnnan and one 01 rnoic CNpcrts to be no- 
minated by bim as members. Government 
intiiuatc'd that l)i.4t(>ii(ai or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over rcli- 
giou> ones, and English artists living in Jndu 
weie liarred from competition, the work beiinr 
Htriilly reserved to Indian arti.s(s Numc'rons 
! artists submit tcKi designs, espec'ially thoscj ot 
[Western India, and with snel» satisfuetorj 
results that Kii Jolin Marshall and his fellow 
i ( oinmittec'men ajiproved of nearly all. 

Opinion of the Legia^ture.—Coorider- 
able dtecuBslon regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly In 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried;— 
“ This Assembly recommends to the Govemor- 
Genoral in Council that in the Interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike' 
the execution of tlie programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
works Including residences may be completed 
as early as pra^cable.** 

A non-official Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
'*to appoint a Committee to inquire Into the 
pofssiblnty of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India la a place possesalng salgbrlous and 
temperate climate throughout the year.** This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
offiolaJ coUeaguee and was eventually rejected 
without a divlrion. 
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H.EJE. the Duke of CoonauiSht, on 
February^ 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
laiffe gioup of parliamentary buildings on a 
site Close to the south-east of the Seetetarlats. 
The building is an Imposing pile oiicular 
In shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and LegislaUve 
Assembly respectively and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
in state to the new Legislative buildings, 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927. The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1028, oflioial and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
Improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
the examination of the possibilities of the area 
lying between the old and new cities and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction. Plans of this character are at 
the time of writing still under consideration. 

All-India War Memorial.— H. E. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundationwitODe of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista. The place chosen is a fine position In the 
centre of the circular Princes' Park and the 
construction of the building is well forward 
but for economy’s sake is being proceeded 
with comparatively slowly. 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, tlic avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista. It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
but is simpler in a way whl<*h will probably 
increase Its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment reaches a ludght of 180 feet and the 
inner height of the arch is 87 feet 8 Inches 
and its breadth 70 feet. Over the arch on l)fith 
fronts appears in capital betters the single 
word INDIA and this is flanked on each 
Hide by the initials MCM (i.e., 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand are 
the initials XIV (i.c,, 14) and on tlie oppo- 


site side the figures XIX (i.e 19) above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 111 feet 
in diameter. This is int;eaded to be filled 
with burning oil on great anniversaries and 
other occasions so that there will be 
shining fire by night and a column of smoke 
by day. The memorial is solely Indian in 
purpose and will bear the names of Indian 
regiments only. 

Edoentioiuil Institntioiis.— It was proposed 
during 1014 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
eoim^xion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Oflleers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided. The proimsal is stUl under considera- 
tion. To Implement it would require an esti- 
mated eapltal outlay of Es. 121 lakhs. 

The Government of India further In the 
Hprliig s(*ssion of their Legislattne In 1922 
Introdueed and carried a Bill for the establish - 
mint of a unitary, teaching and residential 
university of Delhi, tlie buildings for which 
would be enacted in tlie new capital. The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model rcc‘ommended for Daeixi University 
by the Calcutta University ('ommission. The 
promion of funds for the complete 
reaHsatiou of the university must be a matter of 
time and it was, therefore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges iii their present 
buildings and to permit them gradnidly to 
modify, their organisation. The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council, Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of Iniiia to allot considerable 
funds was a servere haudiesp. It was hoped 
that H. R, tlie Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university bullQ- 
ings in No\ ember, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable. The site for the new buildings 
required has not yet been settled. Govern- 
ment and the University Authorities are exa- 
mining this point in consultation, particularly 
wltli reference to the qut'stion whether to build 
in the new capital or to ntilise buildings that 
may become available elsewhere. The general 
question of theflnanws of the University was 
ill 1927 the bubject of inquiry by a special 
Committee appoint I’d by Government. For 
the present the University is housed in the tem- 
porary buiidiiigs in old Delhi occupied by the 
Civil Secretariat until last year. 


IB 
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Freemasonry in India. 


In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal.** 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Oapt Farwinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, Lodge was established in 17^0, which in 
the Engraved Joists is distinguished by the arms 
of tlie East India Company, and is described 
as “No. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies.** The 
next Provincial Grand Masters wore Jawics 
Dawson and Zech. Gee, who held office in 1740 ; 
after whom came the Hon. lloger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755. The lost named was Governor | 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlali In 1756. Diakc 
missed the horrors of the Black lloie by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, i 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admhal Watson and Clive, It is improbable' 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us thal 
William Mackett, Provincial Grand Master ol 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
same authority that at the request of the “Ix>dges 
in the East Indies ’* Mr. CuUin Smith was ap- 1 
pointed P. G. M, in 1702. At this period it was 
the custom in Bengal “ to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by tlie majority of tlic 
votes of the members jm'sent, from amongst i 
those who passed through the diiFcrent offices of 
the (Prov.) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dop. Prov. Grand Master.** This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand I.odge of England 
was confirmed by tlie Grand Miuiter without its 
being thouglit an U fringoment of his prerogative. 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. G. M. circa) in 1767 ; but in pass- 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission vsas grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrarsin 1762-0* to John Bbivitt, 
Commander of the “Almiral Watson/’ Indiaman 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found ** Middleton's election was con- 
firmed October 2 1st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, ho accordingly hold tlie office of D. G. M 
Unfortunately the records of tlie P. G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
fonnation is lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1702 when it ceased to 
meet. It seems that the officers were selected 
from only two lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the otlier Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching tiioni- 
selves to the Atliol of Ancient Grand Lodge, in i 
1813 atthe Union both the AncienU and Moderns I 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to tlie United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal wliich was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras.— The earliest Lodge In Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras in 1752, 
Three others were also established about 1766 


In the same year Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year anottier iKidge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 estal)lisbcd a l*rovincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the union. 
Indeed, thougli not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attcunpt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made by their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand I^odge, and Malden in his 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure they succeeded. At the 
Union in 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave tljelr 
allegiance to the United Grand Ixidgc. On^vent 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1776 at 
I’riclimopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Undat-ul-Ainarl, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated *’ he considered tiio title of English l^son 
as one of the most honourable that ho possessed 
This document is now stored in the archives of 
the Unlk*d Grand Lodge. 

Bombay. — Two Lodge's were established Id 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos. 
211 at Bombay in 1758 and 566 in Surat in 1768, 
botli of whicli were carried on tlie lists until the 
imion when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Ufaster, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is uo record that he cx( reised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the I'Ycamasoos* 
Calendar in 1766. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was grunU'd (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was cugag(>d in the Maratha War under 8ir 
Arthur Wellesley. In <818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
' name c'f 8t. Andrew by elgiit Masons residing 
there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a I'rovim’Kil Grand Ixxlge for the purpose of 
making tlie Hon A!ountstuaTt a Mason, ho having 
' expressed a wish to that effort, I’he Petitioners 
further reciuestcd ** that his name might bo 
iii^erbd In the body of the warrant, authoris- 
iiig tiwuu to Instal him after being duly passed 
and raiiH'd a Dcjmty Grand Master of the Deccan.** 
Of the reply U) tliis apTdieution no copy has been 
iirHStTvcd. I>odge Benevolence was ^tablished 
111 Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Military I>odge‘* Orion -In-the-W cst ” 
was formed In the Bomliay Artillery and installed 
at i’oona as No. 15 of the Coast of Coromandel. 
It 8cera.s from JiUnc’s records that in 1830 it was 
disco vocod that tiiis iiOdge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant was subsequently Issued bearing dab* 
lOth July 1833. According to tlic early proceed- 
ings of this Lodge, mcmWrs were examined in 
|ti'.^ Third Degree and passed to the chair in the 
Fourth Degree fin which a fee of three geldmohurs 
was eliarged. In the following year a second 
Ixidge was established at Poona by ttie Provincial 
Grand l^go of Bengal which however left n o 
1 trace of its existence. In 1825 the civilian ekmeot 
I of “Orion** seceded and fonned tlie ** Lodge 
'of Hope ** also at Poona No. 802. 

I Here Orion ** unrecognlxed at home, aided 
III the secession of some of its members, who 
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obtained a warmnt^ontlieteoomxaendatlofn,bf tbet of LodRea under Ireland Is as yet small. Xbe 


parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later It was discovered that no notl* 
fioaUon of the existence of **Orlon-ln-the'Wo8t " 
bad reached England, nor had any fees been 
rooeived, although these IntiLuding quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand l/)dgo. 
Ooast of Oororaandcl* It was further ascertained 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exGcedad his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 508 was granted as already stated ' 

In 1833, I^odge ‘'Perseverance” was started 33 
m Bombay No. 818 in 1828. Up to this time the 
jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of England in' 
India had notlx'cn invaded: but in 1830 Dr.‘ 
James Burnos was appointed by the Grand ]x>dgc 


Grand IxMlge of England divides Its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters Independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
5fa8ter of England by whom they are appointed. 
Bengal 

82 Lodges. Rf . Wor. Kro, H. R. Novili, C.I.E., 
G.H.E., Dis<l Mrt'^ter I.C.S., P.G.D.; Dy. 
1>. G. M- Pile Btiidd, P.G.D.; Assist. D, G. 
M. W. (’. X. Dundas. 

Madras, 

I^lges. Lis M. Ht. Wor Bif>. A. Y.O. 
Campbell, <'SI C.l.E.. C.B.E.. V. D., 
3.C.8. P G. i) ; I>v. 0. G Id P. M., Hivang- 
luiin Mu IJtai, G, D. 


Bombay. 


iJ. V. 


of Scotland, P. G. M. ol Western India and its IMJ.M Rt.-Wor.-Pro Sir Krg'maJd A 
Dopendeneles. No Provincial Grand liOdgai 
iiowever was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Province of Eastern India was’ 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of | ^ 

Tw*eedalo was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr. Bumes, who In 1840 became T*rovineial 
Grand Mastt'r for all India (including Aden) hut 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 17 
to act in restraint of any future sub-dlvlalon of 
the Presidencies. Biirnes may do best described 
as being in 1830, In ecelesi^istical phrase as a 
Provincial Gu<nd Master “In {Mirtibus InttdoUum** 


Spence, 

Delvea. 


Kt. PG I) ; Dy I) G M.. h 
Punjab, 

Ivodges. Jit. W. P.ro. (\ A. Barron, O.S.T., 
(M.K., C.V.O., I.i’.S., District Grand Master. 
1) P .lohnstoie* I\G St IHl.M 

Burma. 

Lodges. Rt. W. liro. The Uon'fole Sir Guy 
Ruti<‘dgc, l\t., K.C., District Grand Master. 
W Ktudall. V \ (, D of C. !)y Dis. U. 
Mast el 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises iLs 


for whatever Lodges then exDted throughout tlirough a Grand Mastir of all Scottiah 
the length and l>readth of India were strangers Fn^miasoarv in India, who is elected by the 
to Scottish Masonry. But the Graes were pro- brethren lubieet to confirmation by the 
pltious. There was no Erndwli Provincial (Land ^krantor Mason of Scotland. Mr. H. P, 

Ixwlge in Bombay and the Chcx’alicr Ihimf^s. i a. m.i.d k., etc., J.P., Is the present inciim- 

whom nature had endowed with all the qualities and controls 73 Lodges, rndcr 

requisite for Miwonic Administration, soon got ^he several districts are in charge of the 
^ presented such attractions^ to foiiowng Grand Superintendent:— 

Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was wttncttwd ot Knglisn Masons deserting their 
mother J/idges, to such an extent that tlicse fell 
Into abeyance, in order t > give anppxirt to IvOdges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Heotland. In one ease, indeed, a Didgo 'Per- 
severanoc” under England went over bodily to W. 8. Wise, J.P., J 
Scotland, with its name, )ewols, furniture, and Bombay. 
iKJionginga. and the charge was acccj>ted by Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 

.^.otlaiid. This ^j'^dge still “^”1* wr.rrant to establish a J^dec at Kurnal in 1837, 

now boars No. .138 on the Hegister of Scotland. lived. An attempt was made 

brom tills period, thcrefoie, bcottisli M^onry j jggij establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
mrKhed, ariii English tho representation of the Grand Secretary of 

vear 1848 when a lodge St. Gi*orge No. 807on the fjngland, to the Deputy Grand Secretary ot 
RoUs of the (irand England was again that it would be objectionable to create 

tormed at Bombay, and for some ycare was the third ma«ou»c jurisdiction in the l^ovina', 

“her™ Sm!; two alrj<i<lv, vit., KnKiWi and Scottteh*, 
Udw “ttWns! Star " at toml^ th? «•'' Ireland deolined to (trant ««, 


1 1.-( ol J G < olen*' >, G.Supdt , Northern India. 
I ol \ \ M<ad<M\ .. „ ,, Cleniral „ 

Lt-(ol HI D Buinctt ,, Southern ,, 

\ Bail k .... „ KaaU‘rn „ 

Tlie Grand Secretary is K. W. Bro Arthur 
Murzban Road, Fort, 


admlsaion of Indian dentlemon ttie result of '*“"ttan„i^or t h!^c 3 SsI^^^^^ 
which Is se,.n at tho present day. Thus the seed ‘L*^* 

niantod at Xrlchinopoly In 177« by tho Initiation ir.V®L “r.XTJSS ^ 


warrant was 
Lodge "fit. 
other Lodges 


to establishing that mutual trust between West S ™ J 

rid East, a^ distinguishing characMstio of . 3 iri^^ <^alcutta, 3 in 

Speculative Freemasonry. A Provincial Grand i ^*’^*®’* — .TTndpr Knoiand 

ei!?vomd intoTm *Sran*d 

''oMlSfolMlted SSm, tho “n“'S‘'^,^XlVlnc??r'* ““ 

Grand l/>dgo of England, the Grand Lodge Third Principal. 

Ireland and the Grand IxKlgo of Scotland hold Under Ireland there is no local lurisdiction 
mrisdlotion in India. By far the largest is the I and under Scotland tho offtce Is elective 
drat : the next largest Is the «hird and the number I to oon tlrmation. 
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Tile flTe SngUab 0i8tr}eta are eoostitoted at 
under 

Benfsl. 

28 Chaplera. Grand Supdt. H. E. KeviU, C.LB.* 
UCJS, 

Madrat, 

17 Ohaptem. A* Y O. Campbell. 

V.D.. EO.S. 

Bombay, 

25 Chapters. M. Ex. Comp. Sir Reginald A. 
Spence, Kt.. Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab. 

21 Chapters. Most Ex. Compn. C. A. Barron, 
C.S.I., C.I.E., C.V.O.. I.C.S., Grand Superin- 
tendent. 

Burma, 

0 Chapters. The Hon*ble Sir Guy Eutledge. 
Kt., K.C., Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate eonstitation to Craft Freemasonry. The 
District Grand Chaptn of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp. A. M. Kajiji 
under whom there are about SO Chapters in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonrv in India is also District Grand Scribe 
E* of Scottish B. A. Masonry. 

There Is one Dish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry.— Under England. Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into aepa- 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
Grand Master la also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Benyal, 

30 Lodges. C. D. Stewart, D.G.M. 

Bombay, 

18 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Sir Reginald Spence* 

District Grand Master. 

Madrat, 

13 Lodges. A. Y. G. Campbell. C.I.E.. C.B.E., 
V.D.. I.O.S., District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Lt.-CoL G. T. Davyst, 
O.B.E., District Grand Master. 

Burma. 

0 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Arthur Blake, District 
Grand Master. 

The Mirk decree is Inemrporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mars 
degree Is worked in some 8. C. Lodges, but) 


mostly in R. A. Ohaptera, In which the Excellent 
R.A.H1 and other degrees can be obtalned.S. C. 
Chapters Insist upon candidates being Mark 
Master Masons before exaltatton. Mkrk degree 
In Graft Lodges is oonfenesd by the Bt,wor. 
Master In 8. 0. Oralt does not recognise the 
ceremony of WL W, Mark MSster. This Is 
oondned strictly to Chanters. Eadi Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. m. working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland. 

Other Degrees.— There are many side degrees 
worked In India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rlt^ no degree higher than the 18* is worked 
In India unda Emdand, but under Scotland 
the 30* la worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish Inrisdiction. There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Cmapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Oonolave Ko. 43, Bombay, 

St. Mary's Commandery Ko. 48, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 062, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras^ 

R. A. Mariner, 08, 108, 2i0, 270 and 420, Punjab. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 

Benevolent Assoeiationo.— Each District 
works ita own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa* 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor eircum* 
stances. 

All information wlB be given to persons entitl- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary In each 
District. The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretarlea are given below 

D. G. 8.t Bonyal. 

G. H. Davis, 19, Park Street, Oaloutta. 

D. 0, S.f Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanjl K. Davar, P.A.G.R., 
P.D.G.W, Fr«>emations' Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D. 0, S.t Burma. 

E. Meyer, D.GB., E.C., Rangoon* 

D. Q, S.t Madrat, 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, Freemasons* 
Hall, Egmore, Madras. 

D. O. S,t Punytb, 

Mathra Das, Freemasons' Mall, Lahore. 

Scottish Conatltiitlon.^For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds aMlication 
should be made to Arthur W. S, Wise, J.F., 17, 
) Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Botanical Survey. ^Tbe Botanical Sur- 
vey Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director, who is assisted 
by three other officers. They are engaged in the 
examination and identification of plants and 
the study of floras. The Director Is also In 
charge of tlie cinchona plantations in Burma. 
In connection with the general question of 

f iost-war Industrial policy, the Government of 
ndia decided in lOlfi that every effort should 
be made to extend the area under cinchona 
in India, and deputed Colonel A. T. Gage, late 
Director of Botanical Surv<»y of India, to explore 
land suitable tor clnehoiia cultivation. As a 
result of his recommendations made in 1918 
large areas in the Tavoy District of Burma were 
reserved for cinchona cultivation, and the first 
plantations were started there in 1920. A pro- 
gramme was adopted for planting 600 acres 
annually which would produce 90.000 lbs. per 
annum from 1 928 onwards. Owing unfortunate- 
ly to exa-saive rainfall In 1921-22 this planta- 
tion was entirely washed away, and the Tavoy 
scheme bad to be abandoned. A fresh area was 
selected, however, In the Mergui District of 
Burma, and plantations were started there 
in 1922. The cultivation of cinchona here is 
still in the cvpcrimciitttl stt^ge. 


Geolotffeal Stirvey.«-The ultimate aim for 
the Geological Survey of India la the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends. Maps aoconipany 
the reports on the varmus areas In the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public. 
Such maps represent pioneer work whl(^ enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigatfons and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left ofi. Dur* 
ing the prepar^ion of the geological map and 
the general sur^ of tlie country mineral depo- 
sits of importance are frequently discovered. 
Such diacoveries are published without delay 
and every endeavour Is made to Induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
I fossils are accumulated and exhibited In the 
iiublic galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
J in tlie capital of Bengal. Some of the most 
I intt^resting and scientifically valuable additions 
, to the collections In recent years have been the 
) rumains of anthropoid apes of greav age dls- 
r covered at different places In the Siwalik Moun- 
tain chain, lliese mountains are a compara- 
tively low range running parallel with the 
1 Himalayas for a great distance and at a short 


At the instance of the Retrenchment Com- ‘ distance from them. Tliey are in fact a huge 
mlttee the area to be planted during tbe first , bank of detritus washed down during the ages 
lour years has been limited to 250 acres per ' from the Himalayas. They are believed to 
aunum, The Governments of Bengal and Madras i have covered up in the course of their formatlou 
are also at the instance of the (Mvernment of i such a quantity of palaeolithic remains as 
India extending their cinchona plantations, and i exists nowhere elsein the world. The dlbc^overies 
it is proposed that Bengal should continue its i of skeletons and fossils hitherto made have been 
sequence of planting 200 acres every year with the result of waahaways oft^^r heavy rains or 
cinchona, Madras 210 acres and the Government I of other accidental circumatanoos and there 


of India 260 acres annually. ' 

The actual demand for the drug In India is | 
difficult to estimate. Right million cases of 
malaria fever go to the hospitals and dispen- ' 
saries every year. If eacli of these Is treated j 
with 110 grains of quinine, which may be taken 
as the minimum for the cure of a paroxism, tbe 
demand for hospital and dispensary treatments 
alone would be 125,000 pounds a year. Patients 
do not get as much of the drug as they ought, 
because the cost of quinine is prohibitive. It 
is estimated that there are 100,000,000 sufferers 
from malaria who do not attend the hospitals, 
'llie potential demand Is therefore somewhere 
between 125,000 pounds and 1,500,000 pounds. 
When the Italian Government, in 1903. made 
quinine a State Industry and cheapened its 
retail price consumption in that country enor- 
mously increased and malaria moriaUty was 
reduced from 15,000 to 8,000 a year. ITie 
l*ublio Health Gommissloner with the Govern- 
ment of India says in a recent report that ** it 
may be said that there is no question of the 
effective treatment of malaria in India until 
consumption of quinine approximates 500,000 
pounds.'^ 


exists no organisation or systematised method 
for either prosecuting discovery or collecting 
what chance brings to light. The Geologlciu 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers. 
I'he publications of the Survey tndude the 
Memoirs, Records and Pal«K>ntologia Indicp* 

Zoological Survey. — A scheme foe the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force In 
July, 1916. The proposals as sancticaied by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows 
** The headquarters of the Survey will be tbe 
Indian Museum. Tbe scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails tbe break^g up of the 
organisation now known as tbe Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which wlU become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and will be prima- 
rily c(mcemod with soological investigation and 
exercise such advisory fuactlona as may be 
assigned to it by Government, white the other 
part will remain as the office of the Trustees of 
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the Indian Muaenm and will be organised for the 
pieaent on the lines laid down in the existln g by- 
laws of the Museum. It will be the duty of the 
Zoological Survey to act as guardians of the 
standard zoological collection of the Indian 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance in 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
identification of zoological specimens submittec 
to them, arranging, If requested to do so, to 
send coilertions to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in cases in which no specialist is avail- 
able in India**. The Zoological Survey Is also 
responsible for the Anthropological coll ect ions in 
the Indian Museum aud in 1927 the additional 
appointmi’ttt on the Stall of an anthropologist 
was created. The Director of the Survey was 
Dr. Anandale until April, 192*1, when he died- 
within a month of receiving the honour of Fellow- 
ship of the Jttoyal Society. Dr. Balnl i’rasad vas 
appointed Acting Direttor in his y)lac<* and 
continued in that capacity until July, 1925, when 
Jit.-Col. K. IS. Sewell, l M s., M.A., F.A.s.n., 
F.L.S., F.Z.8., was made Diiector. 

Mammal Survey.- The Survey was institut- 
ed In the year 1912 with the objc<t of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammnls in India, Ihinnn 
and Ceylon, and with the further ol)je(t of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the J^mbay Natmal History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the iN’atural History Museiiins in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the fiiitlier- 
ance of our knowledge of fndian Mammalian 
Fauna. Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “Marn- 
loalR of India” piibPshed In 1874. In 1884 
E. A. Stemdale published his Natural History 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s liook. In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr. Slater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The inoniorial recommended ' 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. lUanford 
should be appointed its Mitor. The memorial ' 
resulted in the publication In l88b-189(J ot the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fuuna of British 
India” Series and since 1891 this volume lias been 
the standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan- 
ford*8 book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge in regard 
to distribution and clasBiflcation and the disco- 
veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of i 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey, 
Mr. W. 8. Millard, then Hon. Secretary of' 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained Eurojiean collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon. The response to the appeal 
resulted In over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1011 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, oontributioris from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 


Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon. 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments, 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered bidng-— In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat. Kutch and Kathiawar; the Southern 
Maharatfa country and Kanara In Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumauo, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars. In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chind win river ,in Central Burma 
and in the Slian States, Pegu and a portion of 
Teunaserim. The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which np to the outbreak of 
War comprised sonio 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collectioiie were aelcntiflcally worked out by 
the late Mr. Jl. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
f.ll.S., Curator ot Maranmls at the British 
Miixeum, Mr. Martin C. Hinton and others. The 
results of their researches were published lii a 
scries of scientific papt‘ra in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society. The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resnUed in 
the discovery of large numbers of now forms 
and fijiccics and by Incrcnsing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision ot Blanford's Mammalia to be 
undertaken and earlv in 1021 the SecretAry of 
State for India commissioned Mr. II. C. Wrough- 
ton. since deceased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to 
undt‘rtakc the work. 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Ml, Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
I lie Mergui Archipelago and Mr. Oldfield I'homae 
lias written very appreciatively ol his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primiose Ihon began 
working inland but owing to the impracticabi- 
lity of crintiiming his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
H. If. the Maharaja kindly a<‘cordcd permission 
to work in his territories. 

After working a p(»rtlon of the Fastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Langra District In 
the North-West Himalayas and Uion on to the 
hinjab Salt lUnge. Two otlier coilectorfl worked 
in SoiiGiern India, Permission W'as once more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col- 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country 
I he work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early In I92s with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds. 

The Survey now has only one collector w’ho 
IS collecting in the foot hills of Himalayas and 
the Plndari Valley, 

The Board of Scientific Advice.- This 
Board in accordance with a recommendation 
of the InchcajK- JKi^trcnchmcnt fJonimittee Is in 
abeyance. It cousistiHl ot the heads of the 
Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, Forest, 
Survey> Agricultural ipid Civil Vetorlpary 
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Departmente, togctflier with such other scieutihe 
authorities as mlf?ht irom time to time i )0 Invited 
hy the GoverniJieiit of India to serve upon It. 
It was established in 1902 to co-ordinate ofliclal 
scientific inquiry, to ensurt* that research work 
is distributed to the best advantage, an4l U> j 
adviH(« tlw* Govenmient ot Jiidla In prosecuting j 
practical research into those questions of econo- , 
mic or applied achun'c on the solution of which 
the, agricultural and industrial development of ' 
the country so largely depends. The programme j 
of iuv<‘8tigatloii of the various dei)artmeiit8 wen* 
annually subnutt(*d t(» the hoard lor discussion 
and anaiigement, and an annual rciiort wua' 
piiitlfslied on the work d(»np. | 

Tin* Secretary to tin* Uoverumeiit of India i 
(l)(*|)artment ol Education, Health and Lands, | 
was eX’Ojfficw Vresidt'Ut of t.iio Hoanl, which . 
included the Director-tieucrul of Obserxatorn s, 
the Director ol the Zoological Survey, the 
Survcyor-dencral ot India, the Director Iiii- 
perial fnstitutt* of V(‘terinary Ke8ear(h,MukteH.»r. 
the Inhpector-Lcncral of Eorcsts. the Agriciil- 
turaJ Adviser to the* (Government ol iiidia, the 
Director of tlie (ie<»logical Survey, the Dircctor- 
Geiicral, Indian Medical service* the coiHulting 
Engineer to the Govenmi<‘nt ot India, the 
Librarian, Imiicnal LiJirary and tlie Ifirectoi 
ot the Hotanicnl Survey ot liulla wiio was Su*- 
retary to the Hoard ol Scientific Advice. 

Tlic Vnivcrsitics Gonfen ncc, n lucHi-nting all 
fruilan t'niversitie’^. niinh met in Simla m 
1925, n'comincmh'd llicnvivai ot the Hoard, 
but the tedinlcal ofilceis ol the <»Nncrnnicut 
oi Jndla were ot a tlilTcrcut opinion and the 
Hoard voutimics in abeyance. 

Tlie Indian Research Fund.- 'J'ho progress 
of this Fund and its Association like the Board 
of Scientific Advice, was seriously afTccted 
by the policy of retrenchment cnhuced in pursu- 
ance of the recommend atioiis of the lnchca}>c 
Committee. Scientific research work is rapidly 
developing in India. In 1911 tiie sum uf 5 lakhs 
(£:i3,000) out of the surplus opium revenue was 
set aside as an endowment fur research into epi- 
demic diseases in connection with the Central 
Research Institute at Kasauli. It was h'lped 
that this sum migtit be largely augmented 
by private subhcriptlons. An Indian lie- 
search Fund Association was constituted, 
aud a good deal of work w'as undertaken. Its 
objects were defined as ''the prosecution and 
assistance of research, the propagation of know - , 
ledge and experimental measure'- generally in 
connection with the causation mode of spread and 
prevention of comniunlcaiilo diseases.” Fresh 
investigations into kaia azar and cholera were 
inaugurated, and an olficer was dcimied at the 
expense of tlie Fund to study yellow fever In the 
regions where it If endemic, with a view to taking 
steps to prevent its introduction into India. 
A turther grant of (i lakhs (£4(),000) was made 
to the Central Kcsearcli Fund from the opium 
surplus of 1911-12. It was decided to devote 
to research and anti-malarial projects 6 lakhs 
(£33,000) a year from Imperial revenue commenc- 
ing In 1913-14. A new periodical'' The Indian 
<ionrnal of Medical Hesearcli,” was instituted in 
1 913 for publication four times annually , ns the 
ofliclal organ ol the Eeseaioli Fund. Tlie jour- 
nal was designed to deal with every branch 


of research directly or indirectly connected with 
medical and sanitary science, and form a reeord 
of what was being done in India for the ad- 
vance of this work. In 1022 It was decided to 
devote the capital funds at the dlspoKtl of the 
Association to the erection of an Imperial Medical 
Tlesearch Institute and to the formation of a fund 
for its endowments. In the same year valuable 
results were aciiieved by Dr. Nishi Kanta Be, 
working in Calcutta on the chemistry of drugs 
used in t»i*atmont of leprosy and on the cheixds- 
try ot tile blood of lepers and rcsistent animals. 
The treatment of cancer, of Influenza, of pneu- 
monia, the histology and pathology of deficiency 
diseases and special problems concerning Indian 
(‘alucidm, kala azar, the action of quinine in 
malaria treatment wore among the particular 
subjects of investigations specially dealt with by 
various r'*warch experts in 1922. Further 
substantial grants to the Research Fund have 
recently been made by Government. 

Survey of Indiu.~The work of the Survey 
of India Department fails under various heads, 
namely, tin; trigonometrical survey, tofiogra* 
pnicai and fort st surveys, special surveys and 
explorations, and map production. Cadastral 
surveys are now carried out by the Froviucjal 
l<aud Records and Settlement Departments. 

In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
itatc of the topographical survey 
maps, and a Committee was appointed to re- 
poifc on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
of re visional survey aud to secure that the map 
of India should be brought up-to-date and 
revised at proper Intt'rvals, they recommended 
a considerable increase of establishment and an 
iacreastd expendilure of Ks. 2, 10, WO a year for 
the next 25 years. They also made recommenda- 
tions for altering the size and improving the 
quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
Government uf India decided that a scale of 
1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient, 
reserved fores t.s and sp(*cialart*as beingsurveyed 
on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, and the l-inoh 
-,c,»k empli)y»‘d tor waste and barien tracts. The 
work ot tin* iHpartmeiit lias in remit years 
greatly been hampered by the general need for 
rj'ircnehmeut in cxptnditure. On the other 
liand, its organisation lias lately btsui improved 
by the cr«*atiou of a new KortU-West Frontier 
Oirdc, under a separate Dinetor, tills 
lieiiig the addition of a filth Circle to the four 
already existing for all India and Burma. A 
n'ceut va]ual)h de\elopmi;nt has been ^he 
I eniployjurnt ol avuitors for survey work from 
the air m some paits ol tlio country. 

Tile dciiartinent is responsible for all 
topographical sui\ey; lor explorations 
and tlK* maintenanu* of geographical 
maps ot tile grcatei part ot Southern Asia; 
tor geodcti(‘ work, including tlie main trigono- 
metrical iratne work wliich exteinlb in some cases 
lar beyond the tiontiers ot India, and ixmtrol 
netwoik.s ot precise* le\<‘Hing based on tidal 
obseri stories, tidal predictions and tlie publica- 
tion oi Tide Tableb loi nearly 40 inirts between 
huez and Singapon*, tlie Magnetic Survey, as- 
frouonueal oi)HeT\ atorles with seismographio 
aud metc'orologic'al reoonls at Delira Dun, aud 
, gecKloth* investigations ol au inWruational 
oliiiMcteT, ill regard to whicii India enjoys a 
unique position l,t’twecu the* gr(*aU*st highlands 
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of the wotld aod a deep ocean extending to the 
Antarctic. Indian geodcey lias thuH disclosed 
by far the largest known anomalies of gravita- 
tional attraction in the earth’s crust, which have 
led to some of the most important developments 
of modem geodetic research. 

While expending on toiiographical and geo- 
detic work all tunds allotted by irufH^rial Keve- 
nues, the department is steadily developing the 
policy of aiding local surveys in various ways, 
on payment by those concerned. 'J’hese inls- 
celianeous operations include: all forest and 
Cantonment surveys and work for Boundary 
Commissions ; many riverain, irrigation, railway 
and city surveys, and surve>B ot tea gardens, 
mining areas, Ac., witli a great deal of control 
levelling for them; miscellaneous admiiiisira- 
tlvc assistance and officers arc given to the re- 1 
venue surveys ot various Provinces and StaWs. 
The Brintlug ofhees do much work for other I 
Covernmeut departments, such us printing 

E lai maps, fUustrations for Areheologlail 
>rts, all diagrams for J’atents, Ac. The ' 
lematieal Instruments Oflioe gives valuable 
aid to all Cloveniment departments by ensuring 
a high standard of lustrnmental eiiuipmciit . 
espeelally in connection with optical work, and 
by the manufacture and reiiair of high-class 
instruments, which would otherwise hav c to be 
imimrted from abroad. 

The department is also respoiHihle for all 
survey operations required liv the Army, and 
has been rapidly developing measures to meet 
the greatly increased complexity of mmiein 
military requirements, especially in toanection 
with air survey. The de\elopnicnt of air sur- 
veys for various civil purposes is also receiving 
all possible eiicourageinent and assist amn*, while 
the latest methods of stereo-photograidiy arc 
being studied experimentally. 

Administration is by the hurveyor tieiieral 
under the Kdueatioii, Health and Lauds Depart- 
ment of the (hnerniiieiit ot India. JL-adquur- 
ter offices are at Calcutta under the Assistant 


Surveyor (leneral, and there arc seven Directors, 
one tor ea<’h of the live Survey Circles into 
which the country is divided, one for the 
tileodetic Branch at Dehra Dun, and one tor 
the Map Publication and otlier technical ofbees 
at Calcutta. 

Indian Science Congress - The Indian 
Seleuee Congress was toiinded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. J*. 8. Macmahon and Dr. JF. L. 
Simonseii. Thes<) two gt*ntlemen worked jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the C’ongrcss 
till 1921. The Asiatic Socie^ of Bengal undor- 
t akes the management of the Congn‘ss hnances and 
publisiu's annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and seientillc compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to somt* extent 
rme of tiie chief drawbacks in tlie life of workers 
in seieiico in India, (11) to proniot^i public intf‘reht 
in seienee ; for this end the Congress is held 
at diftcreiit ecmtres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public to from an important 
part of tbe proceedings of each Congress. 

I The Congress, which is [irogiessivo and vigor- 
ous, meets In January each year, tbe proceed* 
lings last for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron ot the Congress *, the 
(’ongress heasion is ojK'ued by a I’residentlul 
! Address delivered by fhc President for the 
I ye.ir. The Jhohideiil is chosen unnuuliy, the 
liifferent si'ctions being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
'and Mathematics, (8) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Kthnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research ; 

! when the sections meet separately each section 
, is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings arc devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the pap<*rs, 

' tbe afternoons to social functions and visits 
I to places of interests, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered. 
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Posts and Telegraphs. 


POST OFFICE. 


The control ot th« Po.t. «ul Tolo*r.»lj. JJf 
ol India te verted in an officer deglgnated Ibl- "? 

IJIJrkr?n^a?hAiSinii?Si? Superintendents Sttbordiiiat© to 

J^Tnj^SS^imd duties of the Postmaster 

^ Tho o®<» \»wm» SO oDerous that he is 
SSii eP ridSLiSf ♦<> perform them tully Mmsclf a Deputy 

PtMtmastei is appointed to relievo him of some 
if Stui further reUrf Is required, 
torMleneral (who are offioers pf tjw t one or more Assistant Postmasters areemmoyed* 

“®'® hdPOTteot Wi® o®®®® subordinate 
tore-Gcneral (whoM ^atus Is similar to that f office are designated sub-offices and 

Deputy Fostmasters-General). are usually established only in towns of some 

For postal purposes, the Indian Bmplre Is tmportanoe. Bab*offioc8 transact all classes of 
divided into nine circles as shown below, each postal business with the poblio, submit acoounts 
of the first eight is in charge of a Postmaster* to the head offiees to which they are subordinate 
General and the Smd and Baluehistan Clrele is incorporating therein the accounts of their 
controlled by a Din'etor, Posts A Telegraphs, branch oifioes, and frequently have direct 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, i dealings with Government local sut>*treasuries. 
Burma, Oentral. hfadras, Punjab and North* | The officer in charge of such an office worhg it 
West HVontier, united Provinces and Sind and i either single-handed or with the assiataBce of 
Bsluehlstan. The Central Circle comprises one or more clerks according to the amount 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central | of business. 

India and Rajpntana Agencies. | Branch offi^jes are smatl offices with limited 

Tho PosUnasters-General arc responslhlo to ' funotiont ordinarily intended for villages, and 
the Director-ficncral for tlic whole of the postal arc placed in charge either of departmental 
arrangemonte in their respective circles, with i offioers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
the exception of those connected with the con- 1 such as rchool -masters, shopkeepers, land- 
vcyance of mails by railways and Inland steam- 1 holders or cultivators who perform thejr postal 
era which are entrusted to two officers bearing duties in return for a small remuneration, 
the designation of Deputy Postmaster - 1 The audit work of the Post Office is entrust* 
General, BAilway Mail Service. All the Post- 1 ©d to the Accountant-General^ Posts and 
masters-General am provlrte<l witii Assistant Telegraphs, who is an officer of tho Floance 
Postmasterh-tieneml while those m charge of Dopartmsnt of the Government of India and 
tho largest circles are also asHist< d by Deputy is not subordinate to the Dircotor-General. 
Postmasters- General. The nine I’ostal Circles 'The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
and tho jurisdtcUoiih of the two Deputy Post-, Accountauts-General, all of whom, with the 
raasters-Oeneral, JUllway Mall Servlc(‘, are necessary stafi of clerks, perform at separate 
divided Into DIvikIous, each in charge of a Huper- headquarters tho actual audit work of a certain 
mtendent of l^ost Offio s or Hallway Mail numl^r of postal circles, 
i^crvloe as the cage may be and each Super- In accordance with an arrangement which 
iiktendent is assisted by a certain number of has been in force since I8fi3, a large number of 
Officials styled luspi'ctors. sub-post offices and a few head offices perfom. 

Generally there is a head post office at the telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
head-quarters of f^ach rovtwiuc district and other and are known by the name of combined offiqps. 
post offices in the same fllstrlct arc usually The policy Is to increase telegraph facilities 
subordinate to tho head Office for purjmses | cveryw^here and especially In towns by opening 
of accounts. 'J’he 1*ost masters of tl»c ( alcutta, a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices under the control of the Post Office. 

me Inland Tariff (whlcti is applicable to Q^ylon and Portugu^^se India except as indicatsd 
below) is as follows : — 


When the When the postage When the postage 
postage is wholly is insufficiently 

is prepaid. unpaid. prepaid. 


^'ot etoeeding two and a half tolas 

Pvery additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight 

SooJt ana pattern paekets, 

j:very fi tolas or part of that weight .. 


Double tho pro- Double the defici- 
paid rate enoy (ohargeabi* 

(chargeable on delivery), 
on delivery). 
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Post Office Tariffs, 


Pagfoardt, 

Single .. •. ianna. 

Bieply •• 

(The postage on cards ot private manufactnie 
innst be pr« paid in full ) 

PareelsiTfepaymfni fvmpnUory)* 

(a) Parcels not exceolmg 440 tolas in 
weight, — 

Es. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas . . .02 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exooediog 
40 tolas . . . . . ..03 

For every additional 40 tolas or part of that 
weight . . 3 anna 

<*) Parcels oveeeding 440 tolas in weight — 
Exceeding 440tol is but not exceed- 
ing 480 tolas Eb 3 0 

4 annas for eviry additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas 
Eeglstration is compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing ovc r 440 tolas 
These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portuguese India 

In the case of parceiH for Ce> Ion a registration 
fee of 2 annasis chargeahU on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above 

Registration fee R<« a 

For each letter, postcard book or fat- 
tern packet, or parcel to bt rfgMt<rfd 0 2 

Ordinary Money Order fees 
On anv sum not exceeding Rs 10 0 2 

On any sum exceeding Rs 10 but not 
exceeding Rs 25 . 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Rs 25 up to 
Rs. 600 . .. . 0 4 

for each complete sum of Rn 25, and 4 annas 
^’or the remainder, provided that if the re- 
mainder docs not exceed its 10, the char « 
for it shall be only 2 aoii is 
Telegraphic money order feet — Ihe fame as 
the foes for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge caleulated at the rates for 
inland tele^ams for the aetual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit 
tance, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an ** Express ** or as an *' Ordinary 
message 

In the case of Ceylon the teUgiaph charge 
is calculated at the rates shown below — 

Rs 2 for the first 12 words and > 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary — Re. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word Te legraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payalle fees — These are calculated on , 
the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Imuranee ft es — For every Rs 100 of lUHiirecl | 
value 2 annas I 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Taritf, I 

Acknowledgment fee, — For each registered ' 
article 1 anna. 

Tbe Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
to CSeyion or to Portuguese India except in res- 


pect of insurance fees for parcels and pared 
postage) is as follows—- 

I Letters, 

Ta Greit Britain and ( 2 annas for the first 
Norfhetn Irdand i ounce and 1| anna^ 
I other British Posses- <( for each additional 
«)ion 4 and Egypt, I ounce or part of 
I Including the Sudan i. that weight. 

f 3 annas for the first 
To other countries,] ounce and annas 

colonies or places. -< for every additional 
I ounce or part of 

L that weight 

Postcards, Single 1| annas 

„ Reply 3 annas. 

Printed Papers — 4 anna for every 2 ouncoo 
or part of that weight. 

Business Papen — I or a packet not 
( oding 1 2 ounces In weight .. 3 annas. 

Poroverv additional 2 ounces or part of 

thatwdght 4hona 

*iamples — 1 anna for first 4 ounces and 4 
nina pt r 2 ouiut^. thoreafhw 

Parcels 

(>) Pir<tl<! not evffdmg 20 lbs in u eight 
and iddrcs^fd to (treat Britain and 
Norlihrc Ireland ire torwarded 
iBinaii'ito the British Post Office 
the rati 8 oi postage aupluable to 
HU b ] creels 1 tiug as folluus — 

Via 

OihraUar 


i < r '' pircel— 

^ot over 3 lbs 

Over ^ lbs ,but n stover 7 lbs 



Rs a p. 
1 8 0 
2 r- 0 

^15 0 
6 6 0 


I hcHi pare I la are d( li\ on d t \ the post office 
in I till poHtaf e pild c uritsthcm to destination 


(ii) Parcels V h it h exceed n lbs hntwhbh 
do not exited 50 Its (tht tnaxi- 
mmu allovitd) in ucigbt arc for 
waidid from India through the 
m< diurri ol the 1' A O S N < o , and 
aic dr livered at dtsliimtion undir ar- 
rangi im nts made bv that ( ompanv 
Ihe poHtigf (barge applieablo to 
’tilth pdieels is twdve annas for 
t uh pound, or fraction of a pound 
lh( iiircels are delivered free or 
charge within a rathui of om mile 
fiow tfei<mpiny*s Head Offlet in 
Jjondm , U addnsstd to aiij place 
br\ 011(1 that radiita carrur schaiges 
an levied from the addnssees on 
dclivdy Pareds thus forwarded 
tbr«>ugh(heP AO S N (o cannot 
be insurtd during tianslt beyond 
Indui, but must, if tluy contain 
coin, etc , be injured during transit 
tn India, No a( knowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained in re- 
8])e(t of ill (se parcels nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain an! Northein Ireland under 
the value payable sjstsm. 
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Limits of Weight. 

LeWr^ — 4 IbH <> 0 / 

Printed Papas and Lasituss Paptn — lo 
(tridt Jintiiiu itud Nortln m In laiul un<l the 
Jrisli hr<t bfaU> British AustmUsuui (olonits 
llofi^ kouj? tin St 1 aits Sftthuu Ills ioM> (Bn 
tish) ih( I ittoii ot South Africa llhodtsia and 
tlu Jhihiuuttiand BrottitoiaU 0 Ibb 
lo t t>lou— No hnut 
J o all otlu r <i( fttuiatious - 4 Ihn b 0 / 

Samplis tire it Hritalu md Northciu 
InUrxi and tin Irish 1 lu stilt jlon^ koiu 
thi Straits Sittkiiunts (British) tin 

11 moil ut South Mri(-i JMioUsid and tlu 
Buhuauilaml J^rottitoritc ~o 11)’“ 
loteNloii JOO tolas 
lo all otlu 1 di still itloiis —1 11) 2 01 
Pandb — lin)s 

Limits of Size 

]ilUrA—\\ hit lingfh hv Ij tctl inwidlh 
or dipth It In foiiu ol toll -I lt<t iii length 
and 4 inclus m diiuutir 

PnuUd PaptfR and lin^iufss l*apni — lo 
( « vlou— - Itit lu U n„dh Iv J ltM)t in width or 
dupth 

lo ill othir d» still if ions it tut m luutli 
by Ji hit m width or diitli 

It in lorm oi loll duiunsions in ill asin \n 
iU iiilhi s in It ngth ind 1 iixhts in hinutti 
SampUb -lo <i]( it Brit iin ami N ntluin 
litland iiul tlu lush 1 r i si iti (lelou Jlong 
kong tin Stmts Sttthimnts Un I mm ol 
South \ln( 4 i Khodtsu ml tlu iiihiiaim 
land Ihohctoiiti hit in linjfth Iv 1 toot 

111 Width Ol di J th 

lo all otlu 1 (hstinafton li tut in Un^th 
hv H inclus in width uiul t imlu'' m I i th 
It 111 lorm ot roll ilamnsiotis in u)i i ISC'* m 
li tut 111 Uiuth and b mdus in diuimtii 

Momy Orders — lo countries on which mom y 
orders have to be drawn 111 ruiici curiciify, 
the raws of 1 omimssioii are the same as in the 
case of iniand money orders. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in slLrliug, the rate a arc as follows — 

lis a 

On any sura not exceeding £ I , 0 d 

o ,, cxcudiug tl but note\c60dlng 

£2 0 5 

U b 


On any sum exceeding £S XU ^ 

but not exceeding £4 0 lo 
„ t, £4 t, ^ 0 12 

.. £5 0 12 

for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder, provided that If the remalnde 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
2 annas , If it does not exceed £2, the charge 
for it shall be 5 annas , if it does not exce^ 
£2, the charge for it shall bo 8 annas ; and if 
It does not exceed £4* the charge fur it shall 
bo 10 annas. 

Itisuramc fees {for ngisUred tetters and parcels 
only) 

For insurance of letters and parcels to itfaarv 
tiuSi Iraq and British )>otnaliland and of parcels 
to Portaguese Indta the Beyehelles and 
lamdmr 

Wiicre the value Insured does not Annas 
exceed Jib 200 .. .. . $ 

1 or ( very additional Ks 200 or 
fraction thereof . •• 5 

j For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
I Jintatn and Northern Ireland and to British 
I Possessions and J oreign countries other than 
tho^c mentioned abate and for vtsmanee of 
If tiers to the 6 ft/( belles and Zanzibar — 

Wlu n the valm insured does not Annas 
exceed il 2 .. 5 

For every additional ei2 or 
traction thereof • •• 5 

JelnouiedgMent fee — ^3 annas for ead 
registered article. 

Magnitude oi business in Post Office.-^ 

At the close of 1U2( 2'< then were 107|72l 
liostil oflicials, -1 mil post olttces, and 166,6244 
miles ot mail lines During the >ear, 1,298 
million artu lep imluding >L millJon registered 
irtules were posted stamps worth Its 60 
itiiUloiis wcie Slid tor postal purposes over 88i 
million money orders of the total value ot 
lis <L() mlihous were issued, a sum of Es 278 
millions was ( illected from tradesmen and others 
on V P aitules ovei a 7 million iiisut^ armies* 
valued at 1,bu2 imllious of rupees were handled 
i’ustuins duty, aggregiting over ti » inilhon rupees 
was railLHOd on p in els and letters from abroad, 
pensions uuoiiutim! to lis 1 j 8 inilUone were 
paid to Indian AUlitarv pensioners md 13,600 
libs Ol quinine were sold to the public On the 
list March 1927, there were 2 606,701 Savings 
Bank iccounts with a total Ixvlaiue of Es 227 
millioiis and 58, >66 Postal Life lusurince slides 
with m aggregate asbumuLe of XU 113 mitUone 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — Up to 1012 tae telegraph 
system in India was administered as a m parute 
department by an officer designated Director' 
Genera) of Tetcgraplis who worlred in snbordiua 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a v lew to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments, 


111 pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme wliloli followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
othir European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment would be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Cmile being transferred to the 
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Telegraph Department, 


Postmaster^Genenil Maisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster^General and a suitable number 
of attached ofl&oers and the engineering branch 
being contralied by a Director of Telegraphs in 
charge of the two Circles* Subordinate to this 
omoer there wore several Divisional Superin- 
tendents who were assisted by a number of 
attached otbcers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secret 
tary of State and introduced from 1st April. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with two Dy. Chief Engineers. For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
an Assistant and an Assistant Director - 
General* On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Telegraph Traffic was appointed to assist the 
Deputy Director-General in the inspection ol 
offices and in controlling telegraph traffic. In the 
Circles the scheme which has been introduced 
follows closely on the lines of the experimental 
one referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India is divided up into il\u Circles, 
each in charge ol a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles are 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each ol 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Ist July 1922 Shid and Baluchistan 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Raradii. This circle is lu charge of a Diuctoi 
Postsand Telegraphs, On the 31bt March 1924 
there were 7 Circioe and 20 Divisions. 

The telegraph traffic work Is under the 
control ol the Postma8ters-General,each of whom 
is assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General 
and a suitable staff of attached officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
Is, like that of tlie Post Office, entrusted to 
Gie Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
Accoun tante-General . 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland tejepams is as follows : — 

For delivery For delivery 

in India. in Ceylon. 

Pti„au and atat». 

Ex- Ordl- Ex- Ordi- 

presB, nary, press, nary. 

Us. a. Bs. a. Us. a. Kb. a. 
Minimum charge. 18 0 12 20 lo 

Each additional 

word over 12.* 02 01 03 02 

The address Is charged for. 

Additional chargei. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


Bs. 

r If both the offices 
of origin and 
! destination are 
{ closed » . 2 
It only one of the 
offices is closed » 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
dosed Interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 
each such office 1 


Slgnailing by flag or sema- ( The usual in. 
phore to or from siiips — per j land charge 

telegram J plus a fixed 

I foe of 8 ans. 


Boat hire ,, ,, ..Amoimt actu- 

. ally necessary. 

Copies of telegrams • each 100 
words or less 4 annas. 


Mmimum charge 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respect of India, 
each additional four 
words over 32 in 
respect of Ceylon,. 
Tim address is free. 


For delivery 
in India. 

For 

delivery 

in 

Ceylon. 

Press, 

Press, 

Ex- 

Ordi- 

Ex- 

press. 

nary . 

press. 

JKs. a. 

Ks. a. 

Bs. a. 

1 0 

0 8 

1 0 


0 2 0 1 0 2 


Foreign Tariff. — The ciiarges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to wlilch they 
are addressed. The rates per word for privato 
and stale telegrams to countries in Europe 
are as follows:— 

State 

Ordi- Defer- (Brl- 
Crgentnary. red. tish. 

GovU ) 


its. a. Ks. a. Bs. a. Bs. a. 

Ail countries in 
iCurope (except 
France, 

vui Piistern ..301 00 80 8 
Do, ina Indo ..301908 — 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 

rml.K.T... . — 0 12 0 0 0 C 


Minimum for reply-paid'l 
telegram 


H reply-paid'J 
I of delivery ) 


Minimum charge 
for an 

»Otlflaa«OD of delivery } otainwy telegrun. 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 

or less .4 annas. 

CoUaiion «• •• ..One half of the charge 

for an ordinary tele- 
) gram of same length. 


Most otlior countries 
in Europe rui 

l.B.T -- 10080S 

R8<lio-T6legram8,’--For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted f^4a the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
ur Bangoon the charge is ten annas per word 
in nearly ali cases. 
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The foUowiag ace the diargea exeluding 
sepplt^mentany charges for radfoteleffratm from 
Offices In India or Burma transmitted to thips at 
tea from the coast stations mentioned |n the 
preceding paragraph 

Total charge 
per word. 

Es. a. 

(1) All Oovernment or Private 

Kadio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
In (2) to (5) below . . 0 10 

(2) British, Indian or Colonial 

Government Kadlo-tele- 
grams to His Britannic 
^jesty’s Ships of War 
or Eoyal Indian Marine 
Ships 0 0 

(3) Private Eadio-telegrama 

to His Britannic Majes- 
ty’s Ships of War . . 0 6 

(«i) Badlo- telegrams to Argen- 
tine, iklglan, Chilian, 

Danish, Dutch, Greek, 

Norwe^n, Portuguese, 

Roumanian, Uruguayan and 
Yugo-Slav Ships : — 

(а) For ten words or Zew, six 

annas per word, plus 
a fixed charge of Ks. 

2-8-0. 

(б) For fnore than ten voords, 

ten annas i)er word. 

(5) EadiO'tf'legrams to Spanish and 
Swedish ships . — 

(а) For ten words or less, six 

annas per word, plus 
a fixed cliarge of 
Its. 1-14-0. 

(б) For more than ten words, 

nine annas j^r word. 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the instruction ” R. 1\” followed by mention 
111 Rupees and annas of the amount luppald 
e.g,, R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TKLEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, ex- 
cluding Sundays and telegraph holidays, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee after 
forty-eight hours. They are subject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Dally Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily a quarter of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 


charge for 20 words at such reduced rate 
including the Indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Dally 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the dosed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Defend Foreign telegrams. 

In the Dally Letter-Telegram service the 
gfiecial instructions relating to prepayment of 
replies are admitted other special services are 
inadmissible in DLT Telegrams. 

Packed messages, i.e,, messages intended to 
be communicated to different persons, are not 
accepted in the text of Daily Letter-Telegrams. 
The charge for a week-end letter tele^m to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 8 annas a 
word via Eastern or Indo and 2| annas a word 
via I.R.T. subject to a minimum of 20 word^ per 
telegram including the indication WLT. 


TELEGRAPHS. 

ABBREVIATED LIST OF RATES 
1. R. T.’* 



Ordy. 

Defd.D.L.T. 


Rs.a. 

Hs.a. Rs. a. 

Europe. — 




Great Britain and 

Nor- 



them Ireland . . 

.. 0 12 

0 6 0 

3 

Irish Free State . . 

.. 0 13 

0 6i 0 


Belgium . . 

.. 0 13 

0 H . 


Holland, France 

.. 0 14 

0 7 . 


Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 



Norway, Spain 

.. 0 15 

0 7^ . 

. 

Other Countries In Eu- 



rope 

..10 

0 8t . 


South Africa " Via Emplradio”— 



Vmon of South 

Africa 



and S. W^ Africa 

..17 

0 Hi 0 

e* 

America : — 




Ontario, Quebec. , 

Nova 



Scotia etc. 

..14 

0 10 0 

5| 

Manitoba 

..10 

0 12i 0 

H 

Vancouver B.C. . . 

.. 1 10 

0 13 0 

7 


New York, Boston, etc. 1 4 0 10 0 5| 

l^hilladclphla, Washington 

etc 1 6 0 11 0 51 

Chicago 1 8 0 12 0 6 

San Prancisco, Seattle etc. 1 lU 0 13 0 7 

Buenos Aires — I,R.T. 

Lfondon Marconi . . 2 7 1 3) . . 

Rio de Janeiro — via l.B. 

T. London Marconi . 2 5 1 2| , . 

Valparaiso — via I.U,T. 

London Marconi . . 2 7 1 3| . . 

Havana via T.R.T. Lon- 
don Btarconi . . .. 1 12 0 14 . , 

Jamaica — via l.B.T. 

London Marconi ..2 7 1 Sj .. 


t No deferred rate to Bulgaria, Russia, Yugoslavia and Turkey, 
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Week‘^n(l Letter Tdeqmms acorptod ou 
Saturday or any J)^l'^u)us <la> ol the week lui 
delivery ou tljo iollowiup; Itloudaj —iJ,] auiias iht 
word for (treat- liritahi and T^orthern Irelaiul 

J)aity (ml Week-end Letter Telegrams 
Minim urn clnirf4e for -0 wor<lb 

Ordinary rate tt‘le{?raius may he written In 
Code. 

T(‘lep;rains are atcepted at all (ilo\eruiacnt 
Tclej^riijdi OJUces. 

ITsiuil rulc“^ apply ivfiurdiny Ilegi&tration* 
Eoply raid, etc. 

h’ull lists published in Po-tt and Telegraf»1i , 
Guide. 

Growth of Telegraphs. — At the end of 

1897-iH tlujre, were 50,30 "» miles of line and 1 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 
with lOlOlT miles ot line inelndmi.' <‘al)le ami 1 
mile.s ot vin* imlmliim '*imdnetni8 1 
respeetiMdy, on th. :jjst Alan li I9i8. The 
numlM'is of depi»rt.mental telOk'rapli ofliecs wore 
257 and 1 lii < includim? (> ('oust Itudio olhees, ' 
respectively) while the number of teleuraph olhees j 
worked hy the Post Odice rose from 1,631 to ; 
4,011. I 

Tl»e increiibe in the iiuinher of paid telo^'rams 1 
dealt with is sliown by the lollowini^ figures : — 

1897 - 98 . 1927 - 2 .''.' 


The onttuni of the workshops during 1027-28 
represeuted a total value of Bs. 25,69,100. 

Wireless —The total nomber of Department- 
al wireless stations opu at tlio end of 1927-28 
was twenty-lonr, vu,, Allahabad, IJombay, 
Calcutta, IHiIiii, Diamond Island, Jutogli, Karachi, 
Lahore, Madras (8 stations), Mhow, Nagpur, 
J'eshawar, Poona, Port Jilair, (Quetta, Kangoon 
(a stations), Sandhead.s (two pilot-vessels), 
Secunderabad, and Victori.i I’olntoi which only 
Port JUair and Viit.aiu Point bookovl telegrams 
dhect from the public. 

The new J)u]>lex high-speed service between 
Baugoun and Madras continued to work satis- 
tactonly, tlic Baudot system being employed 
gener.illy for this circuit. Tin Wlu'utstonc 
in wa*' also nsed lor M‘\cial inonthK. 

Telephones -On Ibc .‘list March 1028 
Ihc number oi telc]»hoiic cxcliangcs established 
b\ the Department was 280 with 17,561 straight 
line lonnections and 1 ,088 extcn.sion tclc])hones. 
Otlhe.se exi’hanges, 138 uere worked depurt- 
mentally. The number of teleplnmo excliangc.s 
cstablidied by Tclepboiie tJonipanies was 18 
with 30,r>08 connections. 

'llie tola! stalf eiriployefl on tehgiaphs, 
t« h jihoiM's and wireless on the 31st Manh 1028 
wa.s 11.200. 


r Prl vate 
Inland State 
L Prca« 
f lYivat*' 
Foreign.. 'i State 
t Press 


Posts and Telegraphs. Tin capital outlay 
oithc liiiliaii Po'^thamriVIcgrapb-* D('ptt. duimg 
ami to tbo cud oi tin* year ended 3l>t March 
' 1028 W. 1 S its. 0'»,;io,651 and Ha 13,2:>,91,2()6, 
re''pecti\ely. The icciipt'^toi the year ended 
’31st Manh 1028 amounted to IN 10.82,71,046 
and eliaigf ■> (im ludiiii: Intero-t 011 capital outlay) 
754.415 J0,074,ojl , to 1 1 , 08 . 8 o 184, tiic result beluga net Joss 
— 1 It-. 2<. 15 138 


860,382 

3.5,910 

735,670 

9,806 

5,278 


1,102 152' 
46n,4'<7 I 
3,110 480 
32 ‘{70 ’ 
,5.5 8 *7 


Sanitation. 


The history ol the ^tanltary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years. ]>mirig 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done ; but the pro- 
gicsa of rural sanitation which lrivolv(‘S the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate w'lth the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. '* 'I'iie 
reason lies in the afiathy of the people and tin' 
tenacity with wliich they cling to domc.stic 
customs injurious to health. While tlie in- 
habitants of the plains of India arc on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected In 
many places ; but the village house is still ofteri 
llLvcntilatcd and over-populated; tlie village 


site dirty, cto\vdc<l with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools ; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through thi' 
education of the people has always been 
recognised ” 

Of recc'Bt years the pace has been speeded 
up as edufaition progressini, education develop- 
ed, and funds were availabh*. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
rejiolutlon {Gazette of India, May 25th, 1014) 
should be .studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Qovernnicnt ol Jadia 
toward.s sanitation prior to the passing of 
the lieform Act of 1919. It will be found 
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summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 ei seg,) and earlier editions. One of the 
RTcatest ehangcs effected by the llcf orm Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making It a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control througli Ministers. It is ypt 
full early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this changp, 

Tlu* Public Health Commissioner wlfh the 
(lovornment of India In a general r(‘\i<‘W ot 
health orgaiilHatloii in British India whieh he 
laid ill January, helore the Interchange i 

Study Tour organihcd for Medical Ollicers ot 
Health from the Far Kastern Countries hv the 
Health Organisation ol tlie Li'ague ot Nations. 
<•011 (‘it id ei I ” that, the Stat(‘ ettort in regard to 
Healtli Organisation in BntHli India is one 
of no moan inttwirtance, tliat it lias evolNtsi 
over a eoujdt' ot centuries dining which many 
inistaki's in policy nmst he mlinitted, that it 
has providetl tin* Ofllic«^rs and th<‘ stimulus neces- 
.sary for la\ing tlie toundiitions ot imshcal <‘<lu- 
cation, that it has tri<‘<l to uphold tlic ethical 
stamlards of western medicine an<l Oiat m winch- 
ever way it is regarded it is an ctlort of whhdi no 
(iovernment iie(‘d he ashamed.’* He quoted, the 
nunark of the Ho\<*rnnieut <*t India in tindr Ifeso- 
lutlon of 1914, tliat “ in tlie land ot liie ov cart 
one must not c.vpect tli<‘ paee of tiie motor cur ” 

The j*nhlic Health Coimnissioiiet in his 
auituul report for tlie year 192.' mdul tlie 
introduction ui tlie political clement into lie.dtii 
iuait»ers as a result ot the Hetornis ami sahl that 
the iiiiiirovemeiits being iutiodms'd la-lore tin- 
Befoniis were in some pro' mees mnv in a tail U'i> 
to luatiinng hut that in other prm lines ” with 
less ajipredatloii ol the aetual 'in-eds ..o lar 
from adding to tin* oiganisatlou as liif\ ha\e 
louml it lia\e slnmn a 'le^ue to s( lap e\<Mi some 
of what thi'N originally jfosses^cd.” Hut, lu 
sa>s. “ tliough Hie picture is neither hiigid mn 
the future rosy, it is becoming im’is-isinglv 
evident that a c(msid<T.il*le m < tioii f»f the I mil in 
community is thinking scrnmslx on tlM*sc 
pniilie health piotdcms amid imu h tiitih and 
de.structixe critl<’isms oi >ta1e ami inuniclpai 
elf ort.s here ami Hiere x.iluahh* ami sugg« stive 


•nriticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.'’ 

Tndla‘8 birth rat<e in 1925 waa nearly twice 
that of EngloTKl and Wales, her death rate waa 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times Hint of Nt*w Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly times that of 
England ami Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand. *' The information iumlshed 
for the great group of infeetloiis diseases of world 
liniKirt, i.p., plague, eliolera, small - tk)\, yedlow 
fever, t.vj)lius, inaiaria, and (lysentery sliows 
(KJivstlio l*uhlie Health lleiiort, already cited) 
that if we except tyjdnm and yellow fever, 
India i>. one of the world'.s reservoirs of infec- 
tion for the otln-rs and the. main reservoir of 
infection for plague and choh-ra." 'J'lie slgnl- 
ll<-anee of tliese facts must, adds the Commis- 
simier, be obvious to all who think: ‘’Briefly 
their imiilieation is tliat Imiia's house, from the 
1 jmldii* health point of view, is sadly out of order 
, and tliat this disorder nspiires to he attend- 
c I to. It Is not for India to .say that .so far as .she 
, is eoneerned picMiiitlon is inifiosslhle. If we 
think ol tlie effect of snnligiit on tuhereJe rid- 
<len children ; ol Hie effeet ol feeiHng on rickets, 
M-iirvy and hen-heri , ot the way in which 
mat-uM. ilmlera, jellow lever, daiigue, ank>los- 
tomlasisaml lilarl.isis can he ami liavelieen over- 
(oim* we mssl liavc no fear in regard to India 
provKh'd th<* necessary imsasures are put into 
<»lM‘ration ” 

'Hm‘ Public IT«*alHi Cointnissioiier in an address 
h< lore the annual (oiigress ol the Far lCa«tcTU 
Assoi'iation ol Tropical Mi'dlcinc, held in Cal- 
cutta ill UcccmlMr, 1927. urg<‘d the hiHiort- 
amc of mstltiiHng a Central Mimstiv of Health 
uJih-li should he chai’g<‘d vuth the fnm'tiorw of 
<*o-onimuting the policies and activities 
ol the departments concerm-d in the several 
prov lines and with ke<‘ping them abreast of 
sti<ntl!le progress 'I’here is at present no 
Piihlle He.iltli Vet for the whole of India, nor 
.iml<-r (‘\lstlng adiniiiistiative .irrangements is 
one nnmediah'lv ]»ossihl(‘, hut tin* (h-.slraldlity of 
Hh* (’<*iitnd Mlnislrv ot Health ami ol such an Aet 
is likeh to he urged in Hie lourse of the revision 
« of tli«‘ (’on.slituHoiial Iteforms now in progress. 


* Birth Kates (per mine), j Death Kates (per mllle). 


Province. 


Belhi" 

Bengal 


Bihar and Orlana 
Assam 


United Provinces . . 
Ihinjab 


N. W. Frontier Province 
Central Provinces and Bcrar 


Madras 

Coorg 


Bombay 

Burma 

A imer-Merwara 
British Indi.i 



ioa«. 

I’revioii.s 1 
years. 1 

1926. 

Ih’t vious 

5 yea 1 - 8 . 


40*99 


42-80 

31*45 


27-40 

2 A -90 

24*70 

26 '30 

.. 

2,7 20 

1 35-00 

25-70 

20-90 


ao-82 

' 29-41 

23*02 

25*34 


2 4*20 

1 34-01 

2.5-10 

28*26 


r. -07 

1 40*80 

20 -52 

31*31 

.. 

! 20-20 

20 -.50 i 

1 21-80 

25*60 

..1 

1 40-02 

j 41-48 1 

34-3*2 

32*74 


30-10 

’ 21*70 

25-00 

I 22*50 


22*7,'> 

j 22*84 1 

34*17 

32*84 


27*0.5 

34-17 ; 

28*55 

25*30 


27*59 

i 2K*:iC 

20*92 

20*97 


.21*27 

' 31-77 

31 *68 

18*72 


24*77 


1 20*70 

26*53 
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BMt & Dea^ Ratei. 


Clitof Causes of Morta1tt;r*-~*Tliei!e an three main claeses of fatal diaeasee, epeoiflc feveta, 
djieasee affecting the abdomixud organs, and lung dieeases, Intestinal and akin paiaaites, 
and otto indications of scurvy widely wevall. The table below shows the mimbtf of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1926:— 


Province. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Plague. 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea. 

Besplra- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

other 

causes. 

Delld . . ] 

18 

244 

1 228 

12,069 

686 

5,6151 

2,606 

i 

.03 

.48 

.45 

24 .11 

1.37 

11 .21 

5.19 

Bengal Fresi- f 

56,106 

, 25,548 

1 

822,771 

24,978 

30,599| 

183,202 

dency. t 

1.3 

.5 


17.7 

.5 

.6 

4.0 

Bihar and f 

27,268 

34,873 

! 8,381 

584,444 

24,022 

7.O34I 

188,239 

Orissa . . ( 

0.8 

1 1.0 

0.2, 

17.2 

.7 

.2 

5.4 

Assam . . j 

10,275 

4,840 

1 _ ' 

93,689 

! 0,787 

5,300 

38,896 

1 ; 

' 1.49 

.70 

1 

1 1 

* * 

13 .67 

1 .48 

.77 

4.94 

TJ, Provinces j 

6,166 

12,020 

57.297 

867,939 

i 12,120 

30,200 

153,082 

of Agra and { 

O.IS 

.26 

1 .26 

19.13 

.27 

.67 

3.38 

Oudh, 








Punjab . . f 

i 

87 

17,695 

108,287 

436,156 

11,181, 

57,426 

118,660 

.004 

.86 

5 .28 

21 .26 

.64 

2.80 

5.79 

N.W.F.P. j 


777 

6.S8 

38,221 

169 

1,452 

5,178 

1 

.. 

1 -Sd 

.30 

17 .JH)' 

.08 

.68 

2 .43 

C. P. A Berar f 

4,565' 3,644 

6,486 

252 , 609 ! 

36,658 

40,251 

133,442 

1 

0.33 

1 -*^9 

.47 

18.16 

2.63 

' 2.89 

1 

9.59 

Madras Presi- ( 

24,407 

10,957 

2,143 

337,945 

91,758 

! 85,602 

495,717 

dency. i 

0.6 

.3 

.05 

8.3 

2.2 


12.1 

Coorg . . 1 

2 

1 

11 

4,441 

206 

843 

5.95 

.01 

.01 

.07 

! 27.11' 

1 

1.26 

2.09| 

3.64 

Bombay j 

73 ' 

3,922 

9,866 

222,466* 

34,158 

103,038, 

173,741 

Presidency { 

.00 

.20 

.51 

11 .6l| 

1 .78 

5 .38 

9.07 

Burma . . j 

6,182 

2,339 

2,906 

72,79o| 

10,428 

11,6518 

120,170 

i 

2l 

.22 

.27 

6 73 

.96 

1 .08' 

11.10 

Ajmer Mer- f 

115,645 

306 

6 

12,63.3 

142 

2061 

2,337 

wara, 1 

.48 

.61 

.01 

25 50 

.45| 

.53 

4.71 

British India f 

138,151 

85,980, 

117,717 

4,636,264! 

208,412| 

326,557 

1,477,337 


.57 

.36 

.49 

15 06| 

.86 

1 .35 

6.12 

1925-26 .. 


117,066 

196,249 

3,758,1761 

256,293 

378,814 

1,615,871 

L 




.81 

J5.50' 

1 

1 06 

1 .57 

1 

6,69 


The Public Health Commissioner in his annual 
review shows that the outstanding data coH' 
ceming public health in the year 1926 are briefly 
as follows : — 

(1) The hlrth rate rose from 33 .05 per miile 
in 1925 to 34 .77 in 1926. 

(2) The death rate rose from 24 .72 In 1925 
to 26 .76 in 1926. 

(3) The infantile death rate rose from 174 
in 1925 to 189 in 1926. 

The death rates of other countries in 1926 were: 
England and Wales 70, Canada (ex- Quebec) 
102, V.S,A. 78, Japan (1922) 166. 


He shows that taking the year as a whole, the 
rainfall averaged 6 per rent, above normal, 
while the cold weather lalnfall of January and 
February was in iarge d<}fect in N-W India, 
which is ordinarily the chief region of winter 
rains. The chief features of the 8-W monsoon 
season wen‘ tlic weakness of both the currents In 
June and their more than usual activity in the 
other three months. 

Birtlis in British India numbered 8,395,679, 
or 270,271 more than in 1925, the increase being 
shared by all provinces except Belhl, Bei^ 
and A;{mer Merwara. All provinces except 
Bengal, Coorg. Burma and Ajmer Merwara 
showed an increased birth-rate as compared 
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With the quinquennial mean. The proportion 
of male blrthe to female throughout British India 
was 108. against 110 in 1025, 108 in 1024 and 
1023 and 100 in 1022. 

Birth ratios exceeded death ratios in all pro* 
vinoes except I>elhi, Coorg and Aimer Merwara. 
Bcmihay (8 .50), the N. W. F. P. (8 ,4) and Assam 
(7 .80) were among the big birth increases. 

Deaths numbered 6,480,810, compared with 
5,067,918 in the preceding year, an Increase 
of 402,602. The death rate was 26 .76 against 
24.72 in 1025 and a quinquennial mean of 
26.53. The urban death rate was 32.40 
against 20 .65 and the rural rate 26 .21 against 
24.30. 

Of the total mortality, 1,587,001 deaths or 
24 .6 per cent, occurred wltmn the first year of 
life a^nst 1,416,083, or 23.7 per cent in 1025. 
(Corresponding figure for England and Wales 
11 .8 per cent, in 1025 and 10 .7 In 1026). The 
infantile death rate calculated on the blrtlis re- 
corded was 180 per mille against 174 iu 1925 
and 189 in 1924. Every province provided an 
tnesrease except Coorg. In all British In^ 
47 .2 per cent, of the Infantile births occurred 
during the first month of life, against 49.58 
per cent, in 1925. This equals 89 ^r miUe live 
births (total infantile mortality in England and 
Wales, 70 per mille). The total number of deaths 
under one week was 334,390, or 55 .43 per mtUe 
of live birtlis. Compared wlUi 1925, this figure 


shows an Inorese of 23,709 deaths under one 
week. The ratio per thousand of live birthft 
has Increased everywhere except in the Doited 
Provinces and Coorg. 

The Public Health Cbmmlssioner publishes 
what he terms an interesting table compiled by 
tbe Executive Health Officer, Bombay city, 
which shows that of 8,2CK) infantile deaths there 
during 1926 bifantlte debility and rnaifotma* 
tions, including premature births** acooimted 
for 3,703 and respiratory diseases for 2,644. 
He expresses agreement with a report by the 
Director of FublTo Health in Bengal, which states, 
** The callous indifference and ignorance to 
laws of hygiene and smiitatlon, the ingrained 
conservatte and the woeful fatalism of the 
masses can only be removed byan extensive and 
intensive propaganda. The effects of public 
health legislation would amount to very little 
if tbe ground work is not completed by pro- 
paganda * people must understand before ^ey 
can be made to adopt any health legislation.^* 
He also quotes the following from the report of the 
Director of Public Health in the Madras Presi- 
dency, ** The decrease (in the number of mater- 
nity and child welfare centres from 58 to 53) 
is most disappointing in view of the neat neces- 
sity lor a wide expansion of the activities carried 
on by these centres. It is a matter of gr^at 
jegret that little has been done by local au- 
thorities in organising measures for relief of 
mothers and infants ** 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British. — The average strength of British Troops, E. N. and K.A.F. 59, .372 on the strength 
in India during 1925 was 60,097 as comparted with 60,097 in 192.5. There were also on the 
strength 5,341 women and 7,257 children. The statistics of sickness also take account of pension- 
ers and others not on the strength. The following tabic shows the main facts as n'gards 
the health 



JS 

'& 

s 

s 

GO 

Admissions 
to Hospital. 

Deaths. 

5. 

Invalids 

sent 

Home. 

Invalids 
l)is(*hargcd 
iu India. 

Average 

Constantly, 

sick. 


1 

> 

No. 


! 

I No. 

( 

1 

. Batlo 
per 
1,<MI0. 

No. 

Eatio 

per 

1,000. 

No. 

Batio 

per 

1,000. 1 

No. 

Eatio 

per 

1,000. 

Officers . . 

2,574 

1 1,738 

675.2 

16 

1 6.22 

51 

19.81 



60.381 

1 23.44 

Other Banks 

56,798 


149.5 

171 


907 

15 97 

1 

3 

0.05 

1,758.6 

1 30.06 

Women . . 

5,341 

2,942 

466.6 

21 

3.03 

89 

16 66 

1 

0.19 

87.56 

16.39 

Women Parturi- 
tion 


786 


! 

* « 




. , 

42.16 

• • 

f'hlldrcn.. 

7,257 

2,822 

388.9 

122 

16.81 

25 

3.44 



03.65 

1.200 

B.N., B.A.F., A 
Pensioners 


4,155 


i • . 






, . 

. • 

Others .. .J 

1 







1 




1 

\ •• 
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Th« Health of the Army. 


The heaUih statistics of Otiirers and other ranks for tlie quinquennial periods 1910-14« 1915*10, 
and 1920*24 are given, with those tor 1926 and 1926 separattMy for purposes of comi^rison 


1910-14 

1916-19 

1920-24 

1925 

1926 



Admissions. 

Invalids. 

Deaths. 


Officers. 

Other 

Banks. 

Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Officers. 

Other 

Banks. 


567.5 

567.2 

16.80 

7.03 

5.14 

4.26 


1,053.0 

881.7 

60.98 

29.91 

10.54 

8.81 


670.7 

791.9 

20.99 

18.01 

6.71 

5.24 

1 . ! ! 

607.6 

628.6 

18.02 

17.38 

,5.15 

2.80 


676,2 

649.6 

19.81 

16.02 

6.22 

3.01 


The prliiripal rans<‘s of invalnling to the 
United f\iiig<loTn were : - 


Infiammation of middle ear 

. 347 

Mental dis<‘ases . 

. . .39 

Pulmonary tuberculosis 

.. 34 

Valvular disi-nse of the heart 

63 

Disordered net ion ol the heart 

. . 36 

Epliepsj 

22 

Multiple neuritis 

! ! ! 20 

Nineteen eases ot raiiltipb' 
taken Irom Adcm. 

neuritis were 


Tiie Mverage iiund»er eonstanth in hospital 
was l,7r>iS.60, or 20 90 p( i 100(J ot the stientdh, 
ooinimied with 21 41 in 192:i, 22 09 in 1924 
and 29 68 in 1912. 

The aveinge siek time to ea(*h soldier was 
11.20 days and tlie averag<* durnilon ot earh 
case 17 40 da>s Tlie ( orrespondliitr figures 
were 11 46 and IH 21 in 1926, II 97 timl 18 18 
in t«24 and JO Stand 18.66 in 1912. 

Men nuniherintt 78,708, or l,2h5 8 per mllle 
of the strength, w'ere treated as out patients 
with an average dail> mnnliet und< r treat iiuiit 
ot 1,092 59, or 19 26 per 1,000 


Tlie eoinbined ratio eonstantly siek in hos- 
pital and under treatment as out-putientH wan 
50 22 per 1000 of the strength, eomi)ared with 
50 22 in 1926 and 54 66 in 1924 

4s in fonner years the prepondiTanee of 
disease due to the Idtes of mosquitoes and 
sand-llJ<‘s slmws tlie imyKirtam-t* ot pnventlve 
measures <lire<*ted against them No runs the 
n“|K)rt of tile Pnhli(' Health Commissionei with 
tile (»o\(‘rnTnent of Jmlia 11 < adds tliat a 
laig( innntiei of tlie admissions foi Inlhnnma- 
tion ot areolar tissue an also attrituitahle to 
tlie same eause 

The tall ill the iueidence oi malaria m the 
Northern Command whieh the sfatlstles n fl< et 
was irom 206 2 p<*r lOOO in 1926 to 268 6 in 
192t> hut was moie than < ouiiteihalaiu'i d by 
ail inenase in tlu West* rn ( oinmanil tiom 
166 4 p<‘r 1000 in 1926 to 214 In 1926 “Tlie 
*ivil population in tin* ^\««st<rll Coiiimnud 
ar<‘a sutf4'r«‘d hen\il> from malaria in the 
autumn ot 1926 ami tiu' tnaips on uiauoc uvivs 
were li**a\iiv mfeeti'd.’* 


Indian. — The outstanding feature of the statistics for 1926 in regard to the Tndlun Annv 
was that the ratio^ IK*! J ,000 for admissions, deaths and a\tmge coiistiuitlv sl(*k were in cadi 
case a record low figure in the annals ot the Indian 4rmy. The tollow'iug table shows tlie main 
health .statistics of othcers and other ranks tor the qumqutiRmal i*eriods 1916-19 to 1020-24 and 
those for 1925 and 1926 : — 


Period. 

AOMISSIOVS 

JVVAWDS. 

Dr.ATHS. 

1 otru-**Ts I 

Other 

OfllCMTs 1 

1 s< ut 1 

Oiliei 

Ranks 

Officers. I 

[ other 

1915-19 

""882 4 

Bank> 1 
“'~788 2 

i Home. 

♦* ■ 

Discharged 
23 6* 

I 1 

"8”29“““‘ 

! Hanks. 
“Dl"8f 

1920-24 

698 3 

6i>3 2 

3 66 

18 26* 

6,67 

8 01 

1 1»25 

480 1 

336.8 

6 70 

12 .5* 


4 01 

1926 

607.7 

388. 6 

4.49 

n 6* 

i’.i)9 

2 75 


* Figures not available. 

The number admitted to hospital was 62.517. 
or 288.6 p<r KMK) ot the strength, lomiiand 
with 266.8 ill 1923 and 521.7 in 1912 'I he 
inerease in the admission rate OA<r 1926 was 
due ill pait to an order that all cases ot inalaiia 
were to be admitted to hospital. (In pi**\ious 
years a certain Tuimb(*r oi light (ases were treated 
in barracks). Malaria was tlie chief eause | 
of admission to hospital, being responsilde fori 
15,542 eases, against the next higln'st flgiire ot I 
4,944, which was of cases admitted on aeioniit 
of local m juries. Deaths wer*‘ 507, or 2.75 
wr 1000 of the str<ngth, compared with 4.01 
pi'r 1000 in 1925 and 4,01 in 1912. It is the* 


lowest d*ath-rat»‘ ever rt'ror(i*‘d. 

Tlie avcTagt* miiiiber constantly si<'k w'as in 
hospital 2,082.52, or 15.41 per 1000 of the 
strength, eompar*‘d with 15 04 lii 1926, 18 05 
ill 1924 and 21 4 in 1912, The average sick 
time to each soldier was 5.62 dajs and the 
average duration of < ach case 14.47 da\s. The 
number ot iniui tnmted as out-patients wan 
161,918 Ot 1,124.1 per 100 of strength. I’he 
number constant ly si«‘k in hospital and under 
treatment as outpatients was in th<‘ ratio of 
29.61 per 1000 of str<‘ngth, compared with 
26.54 in 1925 and 22.25 on 1924. 
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The piibllr Health OominisHloii makes the 
same r(‘port in regard to sand - flies and tnos- 
ulfcoes as causing disease by their bites as he 
oes in his report about British troops. 


llie annual retunis tor Followers are not 
e<unpiled in tJie same way as those concerning 
tnxips and coinparlsous betwetu the two 
catt'gorifs ar<‘ iherctore iinposslbJtw 


MORTALITY FROM WILD ANIMALS. 


Tiie total number of pi‘onle kilied by wild 
animulH in Hritish Jndia during Hi2fl atnoiiiiU'd 
to 1087 against 1072 in 1925 and 257H in 1024. 

'J’igcrs were res|K)nslbk‘ for 875 deatlis, loofiardb 
for 18:i, wolvc’s toi 807, bears for 96, elepbaiits 
for 50 and byeuas lor 15. Deatlis by tigers 
r oiitimuMl to be bigbest in Madras, from leopards 
in the C. F. an<l Bi'rar, troni wohes in the IJ. F. 
from bears in B. and O, and Irom ele]>liauts in 
Assam. Of t he 808 deaths from “ other animals ** 
about 41 are jiai rihed to wild pig and 151 to 
cjoeodiles and alligators. The liigbesi iininber 
of ileaths fiom wild animals (oenrreil in the 
U. F. The murtalllty fioiu elepliants showed a 


marked decrease. The mortality was less tlian 
in the previous year in most provinces. 

Deaths from siiakebit(‘ increased from 19,258 
to 19,7J8. 

Wild animals to the auinlx*r of 28,089 were 
rejmrted di^stroyed duiing li)26 and of tht se 128 
were tig(‘rs, 4,247 h'opards 2.683 bears and 8,025 
wolves . A Hiiin of Its. 1,40,001 was paid in 
rewards against Its 1 ,55.007 In 1025. The number 
of Hiiukes dt‘hfroye<l 111 India projier increased 
from 41,001 to 40,012 and the rewards paid lor 
their dentruction were its. 1.615 against Es. 1.579 
In 1025. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There were in existence in British India at the 
end of 1020 4 180 State public, local tund and 
private* aid(‘d enll h(»splfuls and dlsiK*nsaries 
asionipaied with 8,050 in 1025, an iiicrcxisc 
of 288 

The number of patn*u(s treat<'d was 44,010,100 
(iiK hiding 700,855 in-patienis) against 41,185,578 
(liichuling 782,073 In-puticuts) in 1025. 'J’hc 

LEPROSY 


ineri'ase was noticeable in all provinces except 
the W 1^, and FaUaitta eitv, the inereasc in some 
provlnees aiimri'ntJ.v being due to the opening 
of udditionul disjK'iisaries. 'I’he number of 
operations r(»se from 1.711,005 in 1025 to 
1.871,105 in 1020. 

There are In British India 8 medical colleges 
and 28 medical schools. 

IN INDIA. 


It ia exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an ar curate estimate of the total 
number ot leiXTS in the fnilian Knipiiv to-dav. 
The i’ensus llgim^s of 1021 give the total us 
102,518, as against 100,091 in 1011. But it is 
doabttnl if this liguie represents an^iliing 
more tlian the more advanced ejises and possi- 
bly a majority ol this uumtier are the begging 
and pau|>er lejHTS W'bo are seen all over the 
eountry. Dr. K. Muir, M d.,f.R.c.s., the Leprosy 
U(*soaich Worker at the Falcuttu ScImkiI ot 
Troi)ii*aI Medbine, sa.vstliHt *' we think that it 
would uot lH‘aii over cstimale to put down the 
number ot leiiers in India soim where betwetm a 
half and one million.'* 

Karly in the >ear 1924, the British Linpirc 
IjCprosy Belief Association was constituted in 
Koglaml with H, B. B. The Frince ot Wales 
as J^aiion, the Viscount Fhelmstord as ('hair- 
mail of the General ('omralttei' and H. 11. the 
Viceroy of India as one ot the Vice-Fresidents. 
Following its formation and in view ol the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. F. the "NTci^roy felt 
that the time was auspicious tor the inauguration 
and carrying on of an eaniest camjuilgn with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
fnim India. 

His Excellency Invited certain gimtlemcn 
representing various interests to form an Indian 
Council of tlie Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

His Excellency is its I*resldent and 8ardar 
Saheb Balwant Singh Puri, Honorary 
Secretary of the Association. 


A speUal rtsoarch worker on a Salary of 
Bs. 1,200-75-1,500 has been appointed for five 
\ear<» who is w'orking under Dr. E. Muir, M.l>., 

I K.c.s., ill the School of Tiopical Medicine and 
Hygiene, Calcutta, where iloctoH are trained 
in tlie bi)eeial treatment ol leprosy. 

The vvliole ol the first year of the Indian 
Council was o< cupied with preliminary organis- 
ing work and very early, in its second year, 1920, 
it began to jmt its work into oiicratiou. The 
<VntraJ Commltt<*e is under the finally adopted 
scheme vested with the task of ]iromotlng re- 
search, preparing and faibUshlng propaganda 
material and arranging tor the training of doctors 
in the diagnosis and tn'atmeut ot leprosy. Mea- 
sures for the ai'commodation and treatment of 
leprous patient.^ and other schemes ot pure local 
interest are the coiieem ol Frovineial Coiumit- 
tces working as agents of the Indian Connell. 
One ol the early detisnais ol the Coimeil 
therefore ndated to the apportionment of the 
revenue of the Fund as In twis'ii the Central and 
j*rovinelal (Jovermnent" It was dicidcd that 
the total leveuuc, less the innime of contri- 
butions received fiom Billing J'rincess which 
aceonting to their wishes, has been ear-markeB 
for the promotion of r»>betirch muier (he direc- 
tion of the Central ^’ommlUee, should so he 
allocated that the amount distributed to 
Frovineial Committees should not be less than 50 
per cent, of the total. 

Two circulars wore early in 1926 issued to the 
Provinces mdUng forth in detail the approved 
plan ot action lor the Ontral and Provincial 
Committees. In pursuance of the proposals 
made in it jicnnauent local Committees to ad- 
minister the funds to be allotted to them from 
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the l^d quarters and to direct and control the 
anti-leprosy campaign In their respective pro- 
vinces were formed and by the close of the 
year all the Provinces had constituted branches. 
In order to secure uniformity in certain broad 
principles relating to the anti-leprosy campaign 
to be undertaken by the Provincial Committees 
and with a view to its conformity with the latest 
scientific Information about the nature of the 
disease^ the Indian Council issued In the early 
part of 1926 a “ Memorandum on the method 
of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign in 
India.** This document sought to bring out 
the following main points which according to 
tha latest scientific researches should be the 
base^upon which all efforts ultimately to 
eradicate leprosy must rest : — 

(1) Pauper lepers lorm only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community. 

(2) B^regations Is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially It would be Impossible ; 

(b) any attempt to Impose forcible segrega- 

tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their mistortunc, and, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 

(8) The majority of the advanced c^ses are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases In which the 
disease has made but little outward mamles- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment. 

(4) The strongest hof>e of stamping out the 
disease lies in providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early cases. 

The Indian Council, therefore, while it did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care ot lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts ol the Provincial Com- 
mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrat(5d ui)on the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to setv e the following objects •— 

(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope ot recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more infecti- 
ous and less remediable ; and so 

(b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of Infectious cases will con- 
tlnoaily tend to diminlsli and the oppor- 
tunlUcB for infecting tlie next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The Provincial Committees have all placed the 
question of the training of doctors and the start- 
ing of treatment centres where facilities 
wUl he available for the proper diagnosis and 
treatment ot the disease*, in the forefront of their 
programmes and their resources have in many 
cases been supplemented by local Governments 
by the grant of substantial financial asslstanc'e. 

A general appeal for funds was made on the 
formation of the Indian Council and closed in 
January 1926. Eealisations produced 
Be. 20,00,000. This was invested and forms the 
capital of the Association, to which it yields 
an annual revenue of Es. 1,21,000. 


The latest report of the Indian Council Bhows 
tliai its work is vigorously being prosecuted, 
that scientific research is continually Illuminating 
the general problem and that the beginnings of 
gcimim* progress towards the eradication of 
leprosy in India are being made. One ot the 
first particular tasks to which the Council has 
directed itself is the discovery of the extent of 
prevalence of the disease in India. The method 
of inquiry adopted is to establish a treatment 
c(‘ntre in a leprous district and to approach the 
census problems there through the oner of free 
treatment. The survey was experimentally 
begun m Manbhum district of Bihar and Orissa, 
then in the Banknra district of Bengal and there- 
after in three areas in the Bonthal Parganas in 
the same part of India and later still in the 
Chin Hills, in Burma. 

“In the first tliree districts the incidence of 
leprosy was found to be between four and five 
times that given by the census figures but it 
cannot be claimed that even this survey has 
revealed the total incidence, as second visits 
to certain villages generally resultei in the dis- 
covery of even more cases .... In the 
one high school 11 cases of leprosy were found 
among 300 boys ’* The Council deduce that 
there are at least lialf a million people in India 
suffering from leprosy It was discovered in 
one area of the Honthal Paiganas surveytid that : 
“ Hiranpur has 1,197 lepers per 100,000 of popu- 
lation out of 163 villages 106 are affected with 
leprosv." And it Is to this hot, bed of leprosv 
that people from most of the dlstrii-ts of Bengal 
lome tomiv their cattle for cultivation and the 
boiithals and Panalis find a ready market for 
their lac to spend money on liquor.*' 

“ It was observed that U a village consists of 
peoide of one caste the number of lepers Is very 
small , where two or more castes are gathered 
in one village, but each caste ocrupic*s a separate 
quarter, the amount of leprosy is greater, but the 
highest in(‘idence Is in villages where different 
castes live side by .side. In the wild uplands of 
Siughbhum, Ilanchi, Hazaribagh and tne north 
v^est of the .Sonthal Parganas, the aboriginals, 
who live a free and natural Itte, are found to be 
almost free from leprosy but as one passes down 
from these uplands and jungle tracts towards 
the plains and the aboriginal comes in contact 
with more advanced civilisation and mixes with 
the si'mi-aboriglnal a veritable hotbed of leprosy 
lb found. In siu'h areas as Bankura, Manbhum 
and the southern part of the Bonthal Parganas 
sexual promiscuousnesM and venereal disease, 
tamine and bad food become important factors 

Considerable progress was made during 1920 
in the treatment of leprosy and four courses 
of lectures for medical men were held at the 
School of Tropical Medicine in C*aloutta. They were 
attended by 104 doctors, who came from different 
provinces in the following projportlons: —Punjab 
2, Madras 8, Bihar and Orisa 14, Central Provinces 
30. Bengal 17. Burma 6, Bombay 1, Assam 6, Uni- 
ted Provinces 3, Western India States 14, Central 
India lO.The total was made up by one doctor from 
from West Africa and I mm Greece, these 
students from overseas having been sent by t^lr 
respective Governments for special study oeforo 
acting as leprosy experts in their own countries. 
The Calcutta school has during the past three 
years thus trained 184 doctors* 
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CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongfit the most pressing problems of In- 
dia's health is that presented by the appalling 
infant mortality. It has been cahmlaM Umt 
every year no fewer than 2 million Indian ba- 
bies die» while many others survive only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygienic eurroand- 
ings during infancy. A noteworthy feature 
has been the further progress of the infant 
welfare movement, which owes much to the All- 
India Maternity and Child Welfare League initi* 
ated by Lady Chelmsford and also to the Indian 
Red Cross Society , which aims at gradually 
establishing a network of child welfare centres 
in most of the larger towns in India. The In- 
stitution of an all India Baby Week, an under- 
taking to which Her Excellency the Countess of 
Beading has devoted great and successful en- 
thusiasm has also given a stimulus to the work 
and promises to be an important perennial aid to 
Its progress. In alt the great centres of popula- 
tion, work is now being done for the traming of 
midwives, for the instruction of mot^hers and 
for the care of babies. Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infantile hygiene to other x^arts of India. Most 
liopefiil sign of all, Indian ladles are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work In large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a oonsdstcut widiMipiead effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the Appalling mortality of young 
children. The admirable work done year by 
year by the National Association for sup- 
plying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India is recognised by the Government of 
India, whicli sul^idises this organisation with 
a grant of Bs. 3,70,000 a year for the mainte- 
nance of the Women's Medical Service of Indian. 

Centres of Activity.— The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the following list of places 
where the movement is already at work: 

Bombay . — The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work ; the l.ady Willlngdon 
Maternity Homes near the people's chawls 
being unique of their kind in India. The Bom- 
bay Infant Welfare Society founded by I^ady 
Lloyd has already established 8 Infant Welfare 
Centres where prenatal, maternity and child 
welfare work is being carried on. 

Poona. -The work carried out by tins Seva 
Sadan Society of Poona deserves special men- 
tion in this connection. Child welfare centres 
have been establisticd in several places thiough- 
out the Presidency and are In charge of Public 
Health Nurses trained by the Seva Sadan So- 
ciety. Certain of these Child Welfare centres 
are subsidized by the Bombay Branch of the 
Bed Cross. 

The Henderson 0:^thalmie Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming** the enormous amount of preventlble 
and cnrable blindness that la laving its shadow 
over the health, happiness ana usefulness of 
this great portion of our Empire.** 

B^apur. — Mr. Henderson, i.OJSi., has now 
started the same beneficent work for blind 
babies as in Surat. 


OsfM.— Work was started in 1914 by two lady 
health viattoni brought out from England by the 
Government of India. Theif salaned are now 
met by the Delhi Munleh^lfy, a substantial 
grant being paid towards them by Government ; 
three infant welfare centres have been establish- 
ed and a oomiuehensive scheme for the training 
and supervision of Indigenoas dofs Is carried on. 
A training school for health visitors and midwtf e 
supervisors has been established in connection 
with this si^eme and Is financed by the Lady 
Chelmsford League. All particulara may be 
obtained from the Secretary Lady Beading 
Health School, Viceregal Estates, Simla ( 1 ^ 
Imperial Secretariat, Dmbi). 

Madras.— Under the Provincial Branch of 
the Lady Chelmsford League and of the Bed 
Cross Society a number of Infant Br elfare Centres 
have been opened in the City, also a school for 
training health visitors under Mrs. Chlnappl, 
M.B.,the Medical Superintendent of the Co-oper- 
ative Midwives Sdieme, by means of which 
trained midwives are provided for the City 
and much antenatal, maternity and infant 
welfare work is carried on. There are also 
local centres of both the Bed Cross and the 
Lady Chelmsford League in the Madras mofussU. 

Puniab.-^Tho Punjab Branch of the Lady 
Chelmsford Leagne was founded in 1921 and 
has established an Infant Welfare Centre and 
a school for training health visitors in Lahore 
under two health visitors brought from England. 
Its object is to establish child welfare centres 
with a trained health visitor in charge of each 
district. 

United Provineu . — ^Infant Welfare centres 
exist in the following places : — ^Agra, Allahabad , 
Bareilly, Cawnpore, l>ehra Dun, Gonda, Ghasi- 
pur, Lucknow. Other places are also taking up 
the work, and decrease in Infant mortality is 
noted as a result of the work in many places. 

Benyat . — Work is undertaken by the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and by the Indian Bed Ccosa 
Society in that town. The latter body Is now 
also financing a Health School for the training ol 
worker?. A centre at Titayhur financed by Thos . 
Duif it Co., Ltd., cares for the infants of the 
operatives in the Jute Mills. A fiourlshing cen- 
tre exists at Dacca where excellent work Is being 
done. 

5tnd.~Karachi has two trained Health Visi- 
tors as well as 8 nurses, and there Is a large 
amount of maternity work. Hyderabad Is noted 
specially for Its work among indigenous mid- 
wives. 

Central Piwincer.— -In Nagpur city the work Is 
being carried on by the Municipality very success- 
fully. The Bed Cross has also opened a centre 
In Civil Lines. 

BajpuUma . — Ajmer Is the only centre at 
present. 

N. Tf . P. P.— Dera Ismail Khan hat a fiourlsli* 
ing work, much appreciated by the people. 
Peshawar centre has had to be dosed lor want 
of a suitable worker. 

1 centre was estaMiahed In 
Quetta in 1022, and has done steady work. 
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Indian Red Cross Society, 


Ventral India . — ^Indore lias a centre financed 
by the Jled Cross Society. 

Bangalore , an eutliusiasilc Committee 
with two Health Centres. 

Indian States. — Kolhapur, Baroda and Jaipur 
have undertaken definite Child Welfare work, 
while trained midwives are employed in a 
number of others. 

So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to combating the prejudices of the 
mothers in respect of new-born children. In a 
land of BO many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of iufants through the 


first critical months, only to have them mrlsh 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its Inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt iu India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But those are not yet. 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
iMibies to perish every year and to convince 
them of tlm equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, incompetent citizens. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCICTY- 


When the war first broke out, what is gene- 
rally termed Bed Cross work was undertaken in 
India and Mesopotamia by the Bt* John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines. 
From August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Oommittee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
Bs. 1,77,85,716 Of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Bed Cross 
Society. It had silent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia. nine lakhs on the Afghan War and 
Wasiristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and 
India combined M had spent on Bed Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1020 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1019, an invitation had been received to loin 
the International l^earae of Bed Cross Societies, 
having for Its object the extension of Bed Cross ' 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a eWorld widel«eague of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Olaude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
duly ])awed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
It not only to direct the utilization for war 
purposes of the capital funds at Its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for 
civil purposes. As contemplated in Uio Act of 
Constitution of tite Society, its activjtie.s are 
completely decentralized, and are being carried 
on tlirouidi twenty -two Provincial and State 
Branches under which there are numeroub bub- 
branches. 

The objects on whiofa the funds of the 
Sodetymay be spent axe— 

1* The care of the sick find wounded men of 


His Majesty's Forces, whether still on the 
active list or demobilised. 

2 The care of those sufioring from Tuber- 
culosis, iiaving regard in the first place to 
soldiers and sailors, whether tliey have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not* 

8. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitals and health iostitu- 
tioDS in need of them. 

i 5. Assistance required in all branches of 
cursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which liavo or may come 
I into being in India and which are recognised 
I by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. Provision of comforts and assistanco to 
members of His Majesty's Korcos, whether on 
the active list or demobilised. 

The Soeirty has Ihe gra»U‘s of subscribing 
Members, namely, liuiiorary Vice-Presidents, 
I'alrons, Vice- Patrons, Mi'iuiiers and Associate 
Members. I’heir respective sulmcnptiouH are 
Bs. 10,000, Kh. r>,000, Jts. Bs. 12 aiiniialiy 
or a eonsoildaled payment ot Its. 150 and any- 
thing between Be. 1 ami Kh. 5 annually or 
eonsolidated payment of Ks. oO. Jnthe end ot 
1027 th‘*iv weie members ot tliesc \ arlou^ 
grades. 

To stImuUt»‘ interest loi tiie aims and ebjccts 
of file Society anionght t lie future generation of 
IKMiple, a Junior Bed Cross movement has lx'.eii 
JnstiliUed whleli eTiiliraeesthe Stufleiit ]x)pulation. 
Tile Punjai) Pio\lnelal Braueli iius iaki'u the lead 
in turthering this movement uiul has during the 
last two years enrolled no less tiian 29,950 
members. 

Constitution.— His Excellency the Viceroy 
I is President of the Society. The Monagiug 
I Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
I nominated by the President and 25 members of 
I the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Frestdents 
1 nominated by Provincial or State Branches; 
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8 elected by the gdcloty et tbe Anflnftl General 
Meeiin;! troxn amonff the members of the Society 
and 5 nominated by the President* 

The present Ohainnan of the Mhnagioa Body 
is the Hon'bie Sir Henry Moncrioif Smith, Kt*. 
O.i.ic., I.C.S., and the Organising Secretary 
Colonel Bhola I^aiith, c.i.B., i.M.s. (Kotd.). 

FinanceB.^The operations of the Joint War 
Committee were brought to a dose in Jane ld2f. 
with a capital investment of the face value of 
Es. 56»88,000 and Es. 8,01,500-8*6 In doating 
and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 


sinoe invested farther funds in various seeurltlos 
and its flnanct^s in the end of December 1027, 
stood at a capital investment of the face value 
of Es. 67 ♦63,000-0-0, The income derived from 
the capital of the Society, (which Is 3^ lakhs 
at present) after providing for certain 
liabUltics of the Central Society, is dis- 
tributable under the Act to the Provincial 
Branches in proportion to their contributiorw 
to the Central ‘ ‘ Our Day ’* Fund . A sum of 
Es, 2,70,000-0-0 was so distributed to the 
Provincial Branches under this arrangement 
during the year 1927. 


St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Indian 


The St. John Ambulance Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects: — 

(а) The instruction of persons In rendering 
First Aid iu cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured ; 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(e) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance raatcrjai, and the 
formation of ambulance dopiits in mines, fac- 
tories, and other cuotres of industry and trafhe ; 

<d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps ; 

(e) And generally the promotion of instnic- 
tlon and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick and injured iu peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
Uenoinlnation, 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted in 1910. It has since issued I,-!.') 572 
certificates of proficiency iu First Aid, Horae 


Council.) 


I Nursing, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and 
} 6,610 tokens such as Vouchers, Medallions, 
Dstbels and Pendants for special proficiency in 
those subjects. The object of the Association 
j is not to rival, but to aid, the medical man, and 
I the subject matter of Instruction given at the 
classes qualifies the mpil to adopt such moa- 
, sures as may be advantageous pending the 
, doctor’s arrival, or during the intervals between 
his visits. 

In 1927 the Indian Council spent Bs, 
52.160-0-0 in furthering its objects and closed 
I the year vith Govt, securities of the face value 
t of 11%, 70,000. 'Ihc Association has five 
I grades of members, namely, Patrons, Hono- 
rary Oounciliors, Life Members, Annual 
Members and Annual A8<40ciates. Their res- 
I pective subscriptions are lis. 1,000, Hs. 600, 
j Es. 100, Ks. 6, and P*-8. 2, 

I Their Excellencies lAjrd and Lady Irwin 
, and Field-Marshal Sir William Birduood as 
, Prosidint, lAdy Pr<>bident and Chairman, 
respect cl y, with 17 members form the 

Indian Council. The general business of 
' tile Indian (Council is condu<’ted by an Exe- 
I cutive ('oinmiftoe of which the Hon’blc Sir 
I Henry Monerieff Smith, Kt ,c J.B., I.O.8., istlie 
Chairman, and Colonel Bhola Nauth, O.l.fi., 

I I.M.8. (Beta.), the G<‘neral Secretary. 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India ol pcTsoiiM who milfer trom mental 
disorders Is still \erv inadequate, in the 
Indian States, the eoiidltlcm ot attuirs Is o\en 
worse, lor, with the sole (‘xeeptioii of Mysor»‘ 
HtJite which has « small and highlv andmic 
mental hospital” at Haiigalore. then* art‘ no 
mental hosplttils In exist«‘ue(^ so that j>eisons 
BiiBerlng from ail t(»rins ot mental disease ais* 
confined In th<’ .Falls where, of course, no pn>vl- 
slon exists for «nv kind of tr<‘atinent . .\e»*ordlug 
to the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of .‘118,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
H8..‘10r> persons Insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane <»t 3 jw»r ev(‘ry 10,000. In 
the Fnittsl Kingdom the proi>orttou of insane 
to sane Is ronghiv 4(» per 10,000, while in New 
Zeniaml it Is as nmeh as 45 jwr 10,000. In 
n*vtewdng tliese figun s it must be borne in mind 
that those of the Cnited Kingdom and Now 
Zealand include the “ feeble-miude^l an item 
that is not hu hided In the fignn^ for British 
India. 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India. 


iiroiA. 


Frofinoes, States j 

end Ageneles, 

1 Oessfil popnlation. 

j Insane population. 

Male. 

female. 

Total. 




Ptoviiioes under British 
Adniinistratioii. 

189^48^133 

131,707,810 

270,060,438 

44,673 

28,284 

72,007 

States and Agendes , . 

2«,75ilMl 

28,239,616 

47,092,047 

0,478 

6,020 1 

16,308 

Total for all India 

163,996^54 

164,046,926 

818,042,480 

54,161 

1 

81,1M 

88,305 


For the care of the 88,305 loaanes of India and 
Burma there exists aeeommodation In mental 
hospitals for 6,750 hence only one i)erson In ten 
out of the total insaiie popiiUtloii can obtain 
accommodation in institutions which exist 


especiallv for their care and treatment. 

The folloa inj? table niv es the number of mental 
hospitals in each piii\ince (lining 1927, the total 
population ot each institution and the iiumbei 
diarhurgrd din'd and dU*d — 


Profinee. 

O.S 

h| 

Admitted and 
readmitted 
during theyear* 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals. 

h 

Died. 1 

Daily average. 


r; o< 

£ 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

.1 

S 

Strength. 

Mek. 

c a 

5*^ 

Asam .. 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438-47 

59*35 

216 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,033 

206 

53 

1,604 -49 

74*68 

OU 

Voltod Provinees . . 

3 

770 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274*81 

155*03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

307 

082 

262 

1,244 

132 

i 

102 

889-88 

73*0} 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

1 33 

19 

410-90 

20*37 

135 

Bombay « . 

5 

oos 

.. 


2.109 

237 

171 

1.534*20 

93*7 

226 

Madras 

3 

460 

i,:55 

367 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105*29 

135*89 

194 

Burma • . 

p 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1,052*55 

4 4-06 

564 

Total .. 

18 

3,016 

'* 1 

. . 

I 

U,040 

• , 

63G 

8,305*67 

650 71 

2,60i 





— 


— 


— 


— 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Bancrhi. All Mental hospitals arc 
umier the direct control of the I’roviuclal adminis- 
trative medical officers except the Buropean 
Mental Hospital at Banchl which is contrcdled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The ho- 
calied “ Central *' Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Menial Hospital at Madras, Nortli 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provmces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Bangoon (Burma), as wcU as the two Moutal 
Hospitals at Kanchi (one for Europeans and 
Ammeans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whoie-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
Brlt^ India and Burma, ties with the Civil 


Hurgeon of tht loiallty in \^hl(U they hapix'u to 
lie sit iia ted it is probabl\ tiue to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the vihok of India 
can (lalin any pretension to be up-to date as 
regards organisation, stalTlng and e((uipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital lor Buropcans .it 
Ranchi All the others are lor the must part 
over-crowded and under staffed, thus r< nderiug 
anything approarhing treatment on mod(^m 
lines out of the qui'stion The only province 
in India whU h has so far dlsplaycnl some ajiprec ia- 
tlon of the Importance of bringing tlu' preieu- 
tion and treatment ot mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras. 
The local <lov(inmH*nt ot tills pio\lnce lias 
achieved a notable ad\an<e in its attitude 
towards meutal disorders by firoviding, in the 
construction of the new general Hospital at 
Madras, ae( ommodatlon for the treatment of 
early cases of mental dlseast's 
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Ai regards the Incidence of insanity among the 
viirions races of India aa well as the tncideiice of 
insanity in relation t-o oeeuputiou, no reliable 
Information la available In view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that oome under observatioih On 
the other hand the incidence by age Is shown 
fairly w^l in the Oeosua Boport of which h 
asifoUowa 


INDU 


AOB. 

Insane. 

JMstrfbntlon Of the in* 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Makb 

Female. 

Fsaks 





0-6 

6C1 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 

2,90b 

1,882 

539 

553 

10-16 

4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

5,518 

8.379 

1.024 

993 

26-30 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 

7,231 

3,849 

1,342 

1A31 

35-40 

5,651 

2,949 

1,049 

867 

40-45 1 

5,316 

3,486 

987 

1,025 

45-50 

3.332 

2,157 

618 

634 

60-55 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

738 

55-60 «• •• .. •« •• 

1,455 

1,036 

272 1 

305 

60-65 

1,683 

1,471 

.... 

• • •« 

65-70 

802 

439 


.... 

70 and over 

1,070 

1,006 


.... 

Unspecified 

270 

133 


.... 

Total for all India 

54,151 

34,154 

623 

857 


A further result ot the widespread Ignorance 
and apatliy both otttelAl and non-othclal, towardb 
psyclilatry and its cognate interests, is the lack 
ot any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1925, the 
llon’blo Jlaroon Jalfer inovod the Council of 
State ip recommend to the ilo'veruor-Generai in 
Council that the Provincial Govcnimcnts be 
asked to investigate tiie best moans of dealing 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives, A dlstusslon followed which was 
remarkable only ior the ignorance of tlie subject 
displayed by all who 1 00 k part In it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there Is still a lauiciitablo failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
eKtrcme paucity of medical men throu^out 
the whole of India with any real knowledge ot 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms ** rcsponsiblUty 
in crime in the luinds of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense ‘‘experts'*. In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as ar^alo. 

(Sec also'* Insanity in India** by CkdonelO. 
F. W. fiwens, LM.S., and ** Lunacy in India** 
by (Colonel A. W. Overbeok- Wright, H.D., 
D.P.E., and Colonel H, P. Jago Shaw's 

book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Asisociation for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of BufTcrin in 1886, 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives iu India ; 
and to bring these out w'hen necessary from Eu- 
rope* An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches wore formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of J^cal Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches; it g^ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay. Calcutta, Madras and Delhi ; 
It gives post-graduate scholarships for study in 
the United Kingdom. It has m tlie past brought 


from England a certain number of European 
medical women. It has assisted by grouts-in- 
aid the building of a number of zenana hospitals 
in ditferent parts of India. It has affiliate to 
it 13 Provincial Branches and a number cf l«ocaI 
Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Pund to the extent of 
Bs. 3,70.000 per annum to maintain a Women's 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, nitJi a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 7 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women eltlior British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualiheations are eligible 
lor the senior service. 

The I’resldent is H. E. Lddy Irwin, O.I.. 
The lion. Secretary is the Surgeon to 11. IC, 
the Vle«roy, and the Secretary l)r. A. C. 
Scott, O.M.O., W.M.8. 


THE WOMEN*S MEDICAL SERVICE tOR INDIA. 


This Service is included In the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Butferin's Fund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum ot 
i&:i5,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
Tne present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve ot 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Cniv^ities. Heeruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India *by a medical sub-committoc 
of the Council t^hich includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service ; (b) 
in England, by a sub-coiomittee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions iu India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proiKirtioiis of 
the members of the Service is to be reermted 
m England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
(lualifled medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufiferisi's Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. — The qualificatkme are 
that the candidate most be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any territory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Oovemor-Oenerai of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-Genera) 
of India, (d) Must be between the ages ot 


twenty-four and thirty at entry, (c) She must 
be a first-cla^s medical woman, f.s., she must 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution ot the Service 
to medical women iu charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) 1'hc candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character. 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladies not possessing tiie above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service arc required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to speeial institutions, 
which may be rosixiusible for whole or part 
ot the pay. 

Pay. — The rates of pay arc as follows : — 


let 

to 

3rd 

year 

Ks. 

450 

per month. 

4th 

to 

6th 



500 


7tb 

to 

0th 

year 

Ks. 

550 

per month. 

loth 

to 

12th 

tf 

if 

600 

ft 

13th 

to 

15th 

f* 

ff 

650 

»t 

1 6th 

to 

I8th 

>• 

t* 

700 

ft 

lOth 

to 

2lHt 

(I 


750 

ft 

22nd 

to 

24th 


»» 

BOO 

»f 

25th 

and 

i after 

»» 

If 

850 

ft 


also an overseas allowance ot Es. lOO per 
month to those below 12 years* service and 
Ks. 150 per month to those of 12 years* service 
and over. Every offleer of tlu* Service shall 
jmss an exaniinatiou bi such vernacular as the 
Executive ('ommittee shall a])j»olut within the 
first three yeiirs ot hi r service, and sliaU re<‘*4ve 
no inereiucnt after that period until sueh exa- 
miuatiuii has been jmssed. In addition 
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famished (luerters are provided free of rent or . 
a bouse rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in ’ 
lieu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties^ and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- ; 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in very special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of flfty-flvo. An 
officer recruited in Kuglaiid, whose apjK^intnicnt 
is not conflniicd, or who Is dfsinlHscd, Is granted 
an allowance Hufficiont to pay Iut passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave oUi full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty, (h) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to l^mda- 
inenUl Rides. More than eight months’ leave 
cn average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted In addition to i 
a\erage pay during study leave (d) Kvlni- 
ordlf»ary leave at any time at the discretion < 
of the, ExecutUe (‘onimlttts*. (c) Jicavc not { 
due may be grantc'd subject to the following 
conditions . — (<) on medical (Yrtilicatc, without I 
limit oi amount; and ( 41 ) otherwise (ban 011 ^ 
modiiiil eertllhatis for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months in all. 
reckoned in temm of leave on average pay. (f) 
'fhe maximum perhsl of contlnuouh absmice from 
dutj^tm leave granted otherwise than on medical 
eertillcate is 18 monllm. (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was <lebited against her leave aeeonnt, no leave 
will become due to her until tin* expiration of a 
fresh pericsi spent on duty, snffieient to earn a 
credit ot leave eipial to the p<*riod of leave wliieh 
she t(K>k before it M’as due. There are no 


allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed in England reeeivee a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
lexpeosos. Tbero are also aUowaaees to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road* 

Tliere Is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association contributnig 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted Interest on the amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
” or at such rate os the Council can invest 
without risk to fjie funds of the Association.** 

An officer loses the rontribiit Ions made to her 
aeeoiiiit l>y th(* Association with the inieri'st 
thereon If she n'Sign (except on aeinnuit f»f 111 * 

1 health) bchire I'ompletliig five yearn* flervi<*e 
i or in the event of dismissal. On retiivmierit 
1 after ap])rov(*d servlet* the sum which has acen- 
} mulnt<xi to tht* cictllt t>t the siihscrllHW Is handed 
I t»\t*T to her. 

j Free Passages ' — Officers of the Women’s 
j M(*dit‘al St'rviw* are granted free n>tiirn passages 
corre.si)<>n<ling to thofK* granit'ti under the Lee 
ronce.sslons to officers of all-India services. The 
maximum number of rtdum passagcH granteil 
tluring an rffiicer’s entire term of servict' must not 
exceed lour, the lirst falling due aftiT 4 years 
fierv let*. 

Victoria Memorial Seholarsiiips. 

The Victoria Afemorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by l*ady C'urzon in 1903, in order to 
bfcurc a certain amount of improvement In the 
practising dais of India. A sum of al>out 6} lakhs 
I was obtained by public subscription, and cxaitres 
[ were organised m each Province to carry out the 
objects of tlie Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
Iveen trained in addition to large numbers who 
I have been imrtially trained. Of late years tlie 
, Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
I registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
' It has also done much propaganda work. 


LADY CHELMSFORD ALL-INDIA LEAGUE FOR MATERNITY 
AND CHILD WELFARE. 


PV' 1020 it hod cniiu’ t(i be rc.'ili'.ed that the 
Dutieiiii organixatKtn was not ubh* enough in 
that it did not include wliat inav b« (*:dlcd the { 
Held of prev^'iitivc iucdi<inc. bad> ('liclnisfonl 
decided ti» f.Kc tliH ]*n)ld<in AccoiHliugly. j 
with the aid oi a jnd'lje sul)s<Tiption ‘•he 
fouiideil a sejauate AlMiidia bi'Hguc tor 
maternity and child weltan', called after her j 
name, and registered it as a scparati* otgamza- 
tlon under \ct XXI of 18(50, The objects of 
the AHSOciatioii, as (h-senhed in the Memorandum 
of Association, are “ tlK* promotion ol mafeniitv' 
and child welfare gencrall.v In linlla." It is 
also laid down that the fund- ot the Li'aguc may 
he ap])lied to tin* foll»»wing, among other 
purposes 

(J) The training of Health Visitors a n d 
Maternity Supervisors and the T<*mU*r- 
liig of flnaindal nsHlstauce hi the 
employment ot traiiMMl iKTsonel where 
neet'ssan*. 

(2) ProiMganda in eoniu’ctlon with the 
ofijects of tpo lieague. 


(.3) Tln‘ formation ami estahlishment of 
branches of the League and tin* affilia- 
tion with the l,ieague of oHier Ixxiies 
liavlng similar ohjeet‘-, without unduly 
interfering with the organiKatiou and 
adiniidstration of affilluteii institutions 
or with tlu'ir powers ol raising monry. 

(i) Tlie doing ot all such things as are iuci* 
dental or conducive to the attainmeut 
ot the above kimired ohjoets. 

Branches of the r.,<'agn<‘ have iH’en formed In 
ilajputana. Madras, the United Provinces, and 
the rniijnb. 

The original corpus of ihe I, (‘ague fund 
atnounted to Us. 8,18.(157. To prevent, over- 
lapping with other adivltii's, ftnaiuial aid is not 
given to hranchoK of the League in (Governor’s 
provim*es. except tor ihe purposen of Health 
Si’hools In areas, other tlMWi Hovemor's 
provinces, Unnneial ht‘Ip is given U> child welfare 
aetivWies geiu'rally. The bulk of (ho inconu* 
of th(‘ L(‘ugue is thus d(*votcd to Health SehcHils 
and protmganda, which latter includes National 
^aby Week, 




The Lady ^Reading Health School which wgs 
formerly known as the Delhi Health School is 
the chief activity of the Lady Chelmsford League 
hy whom It is entirely financed. 

The Health School was started In 1019, and 
has trained over 100 students, who are now 
engaged in health work in all parts of India. 

Amalgamfitfoii of Admtnistration.—Ai a 
general meeting held in Simla in July 1023 It 
was decided that the administration of the 
Ihinds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
nnder the Hresldency of the Viceroy's wife 
should be administered by a slnsle committee 
and with identical rules. These funds are the 
Countess of Dufferln's Fund, Women's Medical 
Service for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund and Lady Cliclmsford All-India Maternity 
League. The President of the Amalgainatful 
Committee is H. E. the Lady Irwin and the Hon. 
and Joint Secretaries are respectively, the 
Surgeon to the Viceroy and Dr, A. C. Scott 
W.H.6. The Hon. Treasurer Is Sir Frederic 
Oauntlett. 

Lady Hardiage Madieal College and 
Hospltal**-The j^dy Hardlnge Medical College 
was o^ned by Lord Hardb^e on the 17th 
Februa^ 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress. Lady Hardlnge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of bnlidings and equipment. 
Thirty lakhs of rupees. In all, have hwn given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After Lady Hardlnge's 
death In 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director* 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Otftcer, Women's Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the Ah-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H,E. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State 2 Indian members of the T^jtislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeem 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Govendng Body, is the 
Deputy Director General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central 
Kevenues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospitiu, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
j^Ssina) within easy reach of the old city. 
The grounds are enclosed and adequate provl- > 


Sion is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation. Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students. As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, It is 
for example, necessary that students should, In 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi. 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices. 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Blkh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modem building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients* 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Bs. 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States, 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the M.B., B.8. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Profmor of Midwifery and Qyrwe- 
eology -Miss G. J. CampbeH, M. i)., oh. B. 
(Olas.), Women’s Medical Servic<’. 
VicB’Prineipal and Profe»sor of Surgery — Miss 
E. Pfeil, M.B.. B.S. (T/)nd.), W.M.S. 

Professor of Medieine — Miss N. Trnuion, M.B., 
B.S. (Ix)nd.), M.R.C.S., L.R.O.F.. P.T M. Calcutta, 
Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss B. Boulston, 
M.B., Oh. B. (Glas,), i).o. (Oxon ), W.M.S. 
Professor of Pathology — Miss T*. S. Chntterji, 
M.B., oh. B. (Al)erdeen), d.p.ii., Cambridge, 
W.M.S. 

Professor of Anofomy— Miss K. J. McDermott, 
M.B., B.S. (Punjab), W.M.S. 

Professor of Physiology A. M, 

Pifhainuthu, M.B,,b. 8, (Madra'<), M 

LR.C.P., (London). 

Professor of Padiology—'M\v» E. Plllcy M B. 
(Loudon), W.M.S. 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super’ 
intendentof the Science Deparlwewt— Miss .T. II. 
Boss, M.A., B.8C. (Glas.) 

Lecturer in ChemUtry — Miss Soshella Bam, M A. 
(Cantab.) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C, C. Burt, B.sc. 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English — Mrs. (’caiman, M a , Man- 
chester 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, Jl.A. 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there are: (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers. All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained In the 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superlntfndents, 
I^dy Hardlnge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and In the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 

Whilst India ennnot show the complete towns are well nursed, and where large private 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which staffs are maintained, available to the general 
exists in England, there has been a great de- public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years, fees. These hospitals also act as training 
This activity is principally centred In the instltnUons, and turn out a yearly supply of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency demands and those of outside institutions 
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and private agendes. In tbSe way tiie Inpply 
of trained nnrsei^ BngUeh, Ani^Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily inereaeed. In Bombay 
tbe ori^sation has gone a step farther, throngm 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency 
Knrsing Association, c/o St. Qeorge*B HoepHai, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Horsing Atisooiatlons in 
oharM of individual hospitals, and works under 
tbe Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Assocmtion with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and contrd combined with 
complete individual autonomy in administra- 
tion. 

State Hedlatratlon of Nurses for all India is 
much required. A meeting was hold In Bombay 
in 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss tbe question. It Is desired that India 
should have its own State Begister as in the 
XJoited Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada >ind Burma, and that the 
currioala and examinations should be brought 
into line with these conn tries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an AlMndia Begister. 

Nursing Bodies.— The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses* Institution is Mr. A. B. 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
Tbe names and addresses of the other Nursing 
bodies hi Calcutta are Lady Minto's Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hud- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers* Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Bussa Road. South ; Nurses* Aca- 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses* 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
KUpauk, the Boyapetta Hospital and tbe 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Arapthill 
Nurses' Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association <now amalgamated) President. 
Her Excellency Lady Goechen. Tbe Associa- 
tion has under its management--The Lady 
Ampihilt Nurses* Inttitute, Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among EurooMns and Indians, always available. 
The Ladp WUlinfffton Numng Borne, Western 
Castle, Mount Rood, Madias, and NHgtri 
Bweingand Convaleecent Borne, Ootacamund, 
for Medical. Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nllglri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents. 

Bombay PreaideacF.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hosidtal work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr, L. R. w. Forrest at 8t. 
George's Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hosmtal was established 
together a 1th a small staff of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed ^ a similar move- 
ment at the J. J, and Allied Hospitals and after- 

the Oovem^nt laid down ^ a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such Institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, It was decided by Oovernmeiit 


that each nursing association attached to g 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
end consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations Under Act 21 of 1960. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
Associations are as follows 

8t. George*8 Hospital Nutsfng Association. 
Hon. ^retary : F. B. Thomely, Esq., 
Bombay. 

Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Hon. Secretary ; Br. M. V. 
Mehta, f.k.c.p. 

Goouldas Tejpal Hosidtal Nursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: G. A. Thomas, Esq., 
I.O.8., Old Cnstom House, Bombay. 

Caroa Hospital Nursing Association, Bom- 
bay. Hon. Secretary : H. 0. B. Mitchell, 
Esq. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association. 
Poona. Hon. Secretary: A. C. Wild, Esq., 
1 . 0 . 8 . 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Assoda- 
tloo, Karachi. Hon. Secretary: H. H, 
Hood, Eeq. 

Nasik CivU Hospital Nursing Assoelatlon, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik. 

Ahmedabad and Lely Memorial Nnrsiag 
Association, Ahmedabad. Hon. Secretary: 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Bliapur Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Bljapur. 

Bharwar Civil Hospital Nursing AssocI* 
ation. Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon* 
Bharwar. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden. 
Hon. Secretary: £. Somerville Murray, 
Eeq., Aden. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar. Hon. 
Secretary : B. S. Bhave, Esq., Karwar. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur. 
Hoo. Secretary ; Civil Burgeon, Sholapur. 

Byramice Jeejlbhoy HospKal Nursing 
Association, Matheran. Hon. Secretary : 
Lt.-(^ol.B. B. Paymaster, X.X.8. 

Ahmednagar Civil Hosifital Nursing Associ- 
ation, Ahmednagar. Hon. Secretary : 
Civil Surgeon. 

Panch Mahals Nursing Assodation, 
Godbra .Honorary Secrotaiy: Civil Surgeon. 

Alter further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nnraing assodaHom, 
training and certifying nurses, withent any 
common standard of entrance examination, or 
certification. It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency Nursing 
Association which came into existence in the 
year IDIO. 

Tbe principle on which the Bombay Presiden- 
oy Nutslng Association works is a central system 
of examination, certification, redstration and 
control. It is now the only nnming, examining, 
registarlng and certifying body in ^e Bombay 
maldenoy. At the same time, tile local asso- 
oiationa rdain entire charge of tbdr local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
trantfeRcd to the Central fund, and also entke 
eontrot of the nnxies when they are in thdr 
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employniAnt, Proposala are now before Govern- 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency KOrsing Associ- 
ation. This will not however affect the indi- 
viduality of local associations which will continue 
to control their own funds and to exercise 
control over local establishmentSt subject in the 
latter case to such limitations as a revision of 
the nature in question will require. 

The Association commenced its operations on 
the Ist April 1911, The institutions recognized 
under the by-laws for the training of nurses at 
present are— St. George's Hospital, 3.J. Hospital, 
Cama and Alhless Hospitals, Bai Motlabai Hos- 
pital, Bombay ; Huttesing and Premabai 
CivB Hospital, Ahmedabad; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Morarbhai Vrijbhukhandas Hospital, 
Surat; Karachi Civil Hospital, Karachi; Sas- 
soon Hospital, Poona; State General Hospital, 
Baroda; King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Shdiapur; V. .T. Hospital, Ahmedabad ; Civil 
Hospital, Nasik ; Dufferin Hospital, Karachi: 
King Edward Memorial Hospital, I^arol, 
Bombay; /onana Mission Hospital, lUmch , 
Bai A''amunai)ai L. N air Hospital, Lamington 
Koad, Bombay; Boinanji Dinsiiaw Petit Pars! 
General liospital, t'umliala Hill, Bomba.v. 
West HoepiUl, Kajkot; Civil Hospital, Jalgaou ; 
and the following for the training of Midwives , 
M, V. Hospital, Civil Hospital, Surat; Victoria 
JubBee and King Edward Vll Hospital, 
Ahmedabad ; Bai Motleebai Hospital, (J. J. 
Hospital) Caraa and Albless Hospitals, Bom- 
bay ; Puflerin Hospital, Karachi ; Sassoon 
Hospital, St. Margaret’s Hospital, King Edwanl 
Memorial Hospital, Poona ; Civil Hospital, 
Belgaum; Hufferio Hospital Sholapur; 
Wad la Maternity Hospitals. Parel. Bombay; 
Civil Ho-pital, Ahmedabad ; Civil Hospital, 
Nasik ; King Edward Memorial Hospital, Siiola 
pnr: Aehartlal Girdharlal Maternity Home 
Ahmedabad ; Zenai^ Mission Hospital, Broach. 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a l^ovident l^Mnd . 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as war, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity. 

Address: — The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, Secretariat, Bombay. 

Lady Minto's Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion. — In 3 006 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in Indm, whiclt 
Society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country. Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the expansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of tbe helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are tbe Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater pari 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti- 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa- 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition, The Home Committee 


of the ezistlMU Association, recognising the 
need for expoiiHOU, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut.-Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by liOdy Minto, 
addressed to the public lK>th in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds wore collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a 1 ittle with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ^‘Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.” 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
i>efore, largely concerned in dispatchiug^as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for seAdoe on the staff of tlie Association 
In India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
ot this Associatiem are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the Income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciate, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insuranc-e against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Exwdency The Lsdy Irwin 
is President of the Central Committee in 
India. 

Hon. Secretary; Lt.-Colonel Hay Thorburn, 

l.M.S. 

Hon Treasurer : W, J. Litster, Esq., o.b.b., 
O.l.K. 

Chief Ijidy Superintendent; Miss G. 
licckftt. Address — Central Committee, I<.M.I 

N. A., Viceregal Lodge, Simla, or Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary, Home Committee: lA.-Ool. 
Sir Warren R. Crooke-T-awless, r.B., o.i.H , 

O. B.E., Lii.u., House Governor, Osborne, Isle 
of Wight. 

Secretary, Homo Coinnittee : Miss M. B. Ray, 
R.R.C., 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea. 

Nurses* OrganhEatlons.—Tbe Association 
of Nursing Superintemlenls of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set ot 
olheers. The Trained Nurses* Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but arc organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of iinproviug and 
unifying nursing education, {Emoting esprit 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 

n and honour ot the nursing profession. 

ssociatlons have a membership of 472, 
Including nuises trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Siioal- 
andersi Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
os the Assodatlon of Nursing Superintendents 
of tbe United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year Its membership had spread 
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over the oouotrf to siioh an extent that the 
name was changed to Inclnde the whole of 
India* The Tn^Ined Koises* Association was 
started In 1908, and a monthly Jonmal of 
Kursing began to be pnblished by the two 
AssoGiations In February, 1910. The Associa- 


tions arc alhllaied with the internatloiial CkHtheli 
of Nurses. 

President ; BIrs. Q. X>. Franklin, 83, Eaipnr 
B.oad, Delhi. 

Hon. Secretary and Treamrer : Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 


TH£ WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
nine years the Woman Suffrage movement 
lias risen in India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in six of its most 
progressive Provinces and In four Indian 
States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the maaouUne as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
rcsence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
y a Brahman, by the Idea of the 8a<U‘ed mystery 
of womanhood Implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Heforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. Tlio door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being Invited to enter through It. although 
women compose half the people of tiie country 
and it had been by the Joint efforts of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
j list to allow this injustice to remain unredros- 
sed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it wao 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire, 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to tiic women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presideueies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women's consciousness and 
Indeed no protest was made when It was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Fresidenoy women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
twenty-two women have become Muniotpai 
OoiincUlors and members of LocU Governmeiit 
Boards, four of whom were ele(*ted by Bombay 
City voters, the others having been nomiiiated. 

It was owing to the rise of the poUtioM agita- 
tion for Home Bole between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to tbeir 
position of excluMon by British law from any 
'ihare in representative government. The 


Internment of one of tbeir own sex. Dr. Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consoiousness amongst women to a very great 
extent . The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon. E. S. Montagu's visic only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but It 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the varions 
reforms which women were specially de^^irous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women's 
Deputation which watted upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section re^e^ 
ring to enfranchlBoment merits full qnota- 
tion; 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. ti) that ' the 
Members of the Council should he elected dlrecilv 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,' and in the Memorandum (8) that * the 
rmnehise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people/ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as * people,' and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify out 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should bo immediately granted, * 
we request that it shall include the representation 
of oor women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British Bm- 
pire. The precedent for incJndlBg women In 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, In 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and li^hich 
this year finds its diiuax In the election of a 
woman as its Fresident. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex 
shali not be made a disqualification lor the 
exerdee of the franchise or lor service in pubilo 
tile/* 

The year 1919 was devoted to converting Uie 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffraie, but this 
proved a more diOlcult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women's Deputation, yet when the 
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Bdieme of EetotmB, drawn up by htm and Lord 
OhelmsfQrd as the outcome of his visit to India, 
waa publiahed no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borott|d> Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regardiim the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suifragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the Introduction of the Government 
of India BUI into Parliament in July lOtd. 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
liOndoD to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis. Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Mrs Sarojini Kaidu and Mrs. 
and Miss Uerabal Tata were the women who 
were heard by the Committee In support of 
the extension of the franchise to women in 
India. 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Beform Bill they framed the Electoral Buies 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legisiative 
Council should decide by s resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
waa the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years* time limit. Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election os Legislative 
CooncUlors. 

TravAneorey a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1020, and it was promptly , 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In ' 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it Is gratifying to record that a motion was I 
tabled by Bewan Bahadur Krishnan flair of 
Malabar that he would briug forward a Besotu - 1 
tion In the Madras Legislative Council to remove I 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to , 
the Le^ative Council franchise. Boring the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its | 
introduction for Bebate the Madras women 
under the leadeiship of the Women’s Indian, 
Association carried on ail forms of public pro- ' 
paganda and canvassed the important members ' 
of the Council. The B)ebate took place on April I 
iBt and after a short discussion, in which it was , 
evident that opposition came only from the; 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futnie. when the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province In British India to enfranchise its 
women, and 4 has done ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as It grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as It has been granted 
to men. 

Mr. Trlvedl brought forward a Woman 
finiirage Besolntion in the Bomtiaiy Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 


gularity In Its wording caused It to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and (fiiamploned by Bao 8aheb 
Harllsl Besaibbal Besal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras, the 
Intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meetmg of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujeratl women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

Tlie Bombay Council Bebate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 62 in favour, 25 against afid 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces, 
In September, 1922, Mr. 8 . M. Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Be- 
solution, which was debated tor three days but 
finally defeated by 56 to 37 votes, a Uoe of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1025 the Bengal Council 
passed the Suffrage Beaolution by a vote of 64 to 
38. 

Mr Bevaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Becolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was detcated by only a lo votes* majority. 

These Debates proved so educational to their 
respective Provinces that th t Bengal and Behar 
ProAinces have since granted quaUfled women 
the Municipal vote. 

In February, 1023, a world suffrage record 
was made by the nnanimmt vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in lavour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, snd in 1926 the (entral 
Provinces, thus there now remain in India only 
Behar wheie women are still unenfranchised. 

The now Beform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to tlie qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Councillors If the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring tlieir admission and 
if that Besolntion Is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1922, the Myscre Legislative 
Council unanimous passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Bepreseota- 
tive Assembly of Mysore was granted to women*' 
I in October, 1922. The vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was granted to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and Els Privy 
Council in June 1928. In Oetbber, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Province by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution In favour of ailow- 
i ing women to enter the Council as members. 

There Is little doubt that It will be only s few 
years at most before all the provinces of India 
will have granted woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will advance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines of education, 
health, housing, morality and social customs. 
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The Indian Katlve States ol Travaiicor6» Co- 
oliin and Rajkot are the only peaces in India 
where the sex disqualification has been coni' 
pletely reraoved from the statute book. These 
have allowed Women the right to stand (or elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as weil as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the no wlv formed Jiepresentaiive 
Council of llajkot. The year 14)25 lias been 
noteworthy for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Pooneni 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She is Minister for 
Health to the State. Cochin State has nomi. 
natt^d Mr. Madhavi Amina as a member of its 
first I^egislative Council. 

In ilrilibh India by the terms of the Reform 
13111 the Councils had no ponder to alter the di-*- 
qualiflcatinn ot ‘•ex wliich njoinins against the 
right to sUnd as candidates for eI»‘Ction to the 
Councils. This could only b(‘ changed by ihc 
vote of the Jlrltish I’arliament; and the gainine 
ot this riglit reinaim d as a lurt her objective ot 
the women BuffraghstH. Many large, infiuentUl 
meetings were held chiiming the right oi 
worren to entry, rf the 1^‘gislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and tiiolr claims were 
supported by him and by his Oovernment. 
The Imnerlai Legiblutlvo Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the fiower 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces whicli had already granted 
women the Legislative iranchlse.Tlie J.«gUIativc 
Assembly has passed by a large majority a Reso- 
lution granting the Assembly fninciii.se to the 
women of such Provinces. Accordingly in 
Kovoinber 14)23, woaien in India voted for the 
tirst time for the elections of both Provincial 
J-egI#lative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voti’d in the large cities wa-; surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madra‘< Presiden< it‘-i and 
comprisi'd women of all castes and com- 
munities. 

In Airil, 14>26, as a result of a fa>ourab|p 
lownnmendatlon of the Miiddinian (’omniittcc 
on Kranelibo j^e.^oMn^. tlio Rule was iiianged in 
the Uofoim Bill which di^qualilled women irom 
entering the l.egi‘'la1 me-. Powei was granted 
to (he Counells and the AKseinldy to pass Re- 
bohitions allowing qualitied women to be elected 
or iioininate<l us nieinbers of these bodie.s. 
Again .Madrub Couiieil, on tlie 17th July, was the 
llust t<» pa.s« a Resolution admitting women to 
Its u)ember.slup. Bombay and the I’mijab have 
tollowed Its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This has enabled women to lioeome 
members of the new Councils wdiich will function 


for the next three years. But the permissiott 
came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so tiie Women's 
Indian A.ssociation is asking that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which have voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the A8.scinbly and the Council of State. Thus 
this year marks another milestone passed on the 
road to the complete political emancipation of 
Indian womanlKKid. 

Til 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
«ind Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women, 
so tiiat at the end of 1927 the only imcnfranehUed 
I'rovince Is Behar and Oris.sa. The year 1927 was 
iiotiible for the nomination of the first woman 
inemher to a l./eglslativ(* ('ouncil in British India 
the reeiiiient of the honour being Hr. Muthu- 
lakHliini Airimal, and she was further honoured 
by being elected unanimously by her colleagues 
ill the Madras Legislative Council, to the Uttice 
of Deputy -Preaidenc ot the Council. 

The number of women enfranchised 
by tbo grant of the vote thicughont 
India will not be more than a million under the 
present qualifications. Property and not 
literacy Is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 
years* standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property rosponsi- 
bilitles will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made In Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women In which a woman 
is rciunilng ofiicer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted aiso 
wiiere desired in connection with legislative 
Council elections. 

Tliough the Woraon*s Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrage Society almost 
all other women’s organisations have combined 
in special e /forts for the gaining of municipal 
and legisJatlve rights and the following ladies 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement: Lady D. Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T. Sada.sivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadia, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Besunt, Mrs. M. K CouBlua,Mrs Sriraugamma 
Mrs. Chandrasekliara Iyer, Miss fi. Sorabji. 
Mrs. Khedkar, Dr. Mistry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Arainal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevi ChOud. 
hurl, Mrs. Kumudinl Basu, Mrs. K. N. Roy 
Lady Shall, Mr.'t. llassun Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, .Mrs. Rttstomji Faridoonji, Mrs. B. Rama 
llao, Mr.s. Deep N a rain Slugh, Mrs. RascMd, 
Mrs. van Gildemcester, etc. 


U) 
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A new Warrant of ]?reoedence for India 
to supersession of the notification published on 
February 10, 1899, which han been approved by 
His Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
rank and precedence of persons named, as 
under ; — 

1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 

2. Governors of Provinces within their res- 
pective charges. 

3. G overnors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

6. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Behar and Burma. 

6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 

9. Members of the Governoi-Generars Exe- 
cutive Council. 

10. Commander-io-Chlef of His Majesty's 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 

11. President of the Council of State. 

12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 

18 . Chief Justice of a High Court other than 

that of Bengal. 

14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 

16. Agents to the Governor-General in Ilaj- 
putana, Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 
Oommlssioner of the North-West Frontier l^o- 
vlnce, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lie^ltenant-Gove^no^^, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
to Sind, — ^within their respective charges. 

16. Chief of the General Staff ; (’’hiof 
Commissioner of Railways ; General Officer 
Commanding Northern, Southern, Eastern and 
Western Commands, and Officers oi the rank 
of General. 

17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

18. Members of the Executive Councilb 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 

19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
putana. Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West I'Tont^er Pro- 
vince; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 

20. Members of the Executive Coimcih 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 

21. Presidents of I/egislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 

22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courts. 

23. Lieutenant-Generals. 

24. Comptroller and Auditor-General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission and 
President of the Railway Board. 

25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Namiur. 

26. Members of the Railway Board, Hallway 
Financial Commissioner ; and Secretaries to tlte 
Government of India. 

27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
to Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance : 
Judges of Chief Courts; and Members of 
the Central Board of Rovenue, 


28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
and Chief Commissioner of DellU, — within their 
resnective charges; Chief Secretaries to tin 
Go vernments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab Statesb 
when within the Punjab. 

29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay; Consulting Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India ; Development Commissioner, 
Burma; Director of Dcvelojimeut, Bombay: 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Financial Commissioners ; Judicial Commis- 
sioners of Oudh. Central Provinces, Sind and 
Upper Burma ; Major-Generals; members of a 
Board of Revenue ; Surgeon-Generals. 

30. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Uni- 
versities. 

31. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additioual Judicial Commis- 
sioners ; Agency Commissioner, Madras ; Com- 
missioners of Divisions, and Residents of 
the 2nd Class, — within their respective charges. 

32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
.30 years' standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 

33. Advocate- General, Calcutta. 

34. Advocates-Geueral, Madras and Bombay. 

35. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

86. Bishops (not territorial) under Ucease 
from the CJtovti. 

37. Accountantfl-General, Class I ; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the (fovernmeut of India ; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bomliay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Chief ('oni rolliT 
ofStoris, Indian Scores Department, Colonels 
Commandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner, Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
Intelilgenec Bureau; Director-General of Archceo- 
logy in India ; Director of the Geological Survey; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer ot 
the Royal Navy of rank lower tlian Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Oommibsiouer with ttie Government of 
India ; His Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; inspector General of Forests ; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General ; Opium Agent, Ben- 
area; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India. 

38. Additional J udicial Goroniissioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Oonimissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Gommisaioner of Delhi 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam ; 
Commissioners of Divisiona; and Reaidonta ol 
the 2Dd Class. 

39. I'rivate Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre- 
taries ; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to Local Governments. 

40. Accountants-General other than Class 
I ; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railway; Chief Conservators ot 
Forests ; Oliief Engineers ; Chief Engineer, Tele- 
graphs; Colonels; Command Controllers of 
Military Accounts; Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay ; Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India ; l)ire(‘tor8. Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Traffic and Establish- 
ment aud Railway Board ; Director-General of 
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Commeioial tntelUgenoe ; Bireotor-Oeneral of j 
Observatories ; Directors of Public Instruction 
under Local GiovemmentB ; Director, Zoological 
Survey ; Financial Advisor, Posts and Tele- 
graphs; His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
Dombay and Culcutta; Inspeetors-Qeneral, 
Civil Hospitals ; Inspectors-Qeneral of Police 
tiiider Local Qovornments and In the North- 
West Frontier Province; Inspectors-General 
of Prisons under Local Governments : > 
Members of the Indian Civil Service ana 1 
of tlie Indian Political Department of 23 years’ { 
Civil service, if not holding any other appoint- > 
meat mentioned in this Warrant ; Mint Masters, 
Calcutta and Bombay ; President of the Forest i 
College and Uescarcli Institute ; l^rovincial i 
Ijaultary (iommissiouers ; Suiwrintendenta I 
of tile Imperial Survey of India ; and 'J'raftic < 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of ' 
State imilways, i 

41. Military Secretary to the Viceroy. ' 

42. Solicitor to the Government of India ; 
and Standing Counsel to the Government of 
India. 

43. Archdeacons of Tiahorc, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur; and Presidency Scuior Chap- 
lains (d tlie Ciiurch of Scotland. 

44. Oliairrnen of Port Trusts and of Im- 
provement Trusts of tile JTMidency towns, 
Rangoon and Raraclii; Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Ooramisslon ; Non-official Presidents 
ol Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 
and lLai\goon within tlieir rcaiioctive munici- 
pal juriiulictiuus ; Settlement Commissioners ; 
Chief Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their cliurges ; and Chief Inspector of Mines. 

45. Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates oi Dietiicts ; Collector of Stamp 
Riivcnue and Deputy Collector of Laud Revenue, 
i’alciiUa ; Ooinmissioner of Ajraer-Merwaro ; 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including tlie 
.ludicial Commissioner olCliot.a Nagpur) ; Poll- 
tioal Agents and Superintendents, and Resi- 
dents (other tlian those ot the Lst and 2nd Class), 
— within tlieir respec.ti\e cliarges; Commis- 
sion<*r» of Income Ta\ ; Remembrancers of l^gai , 
Affairs and Governineut Advocates under Local , 
Governments. 

40. Deputy Financial Adviser, Military , 
Finance; Deputy Si*cretaries to the Govern- , 
ment of India ; Director, Central Bureau of ' 
liiiormation. Government of India; Director 
of Inspect ion, Indian Stores Deparlment ; g 
Director of Purchiises and Intelligence, Indian 
Stoves Departinenf ; Kstabll'-bmcnt Officer in ^ 
the Army Department and to the BAllway ' 
Board. ! 

47. Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli; Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science ; and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
Kngineericg College, Roorki. 

48. Assistant to the Inspector-General ot 
Forests; Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, 
North-West Frontier Province ; Commis- 
sioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon : Comptroller, Assam ; Conservators of 
Forests ; Controller of Army Factory Accounts; 
Controller of Marine Accounts Controller, 


Royal Air Force Accounts ; Deputy Chief Eng 
neer, Telegraphs; Deputy Director Genera 
Indian Medical Service; Deputy Director-Geners 
of Post Office ; Deputy Director-General, Tele 
graph Traffic; Deputy Director, Intelligenc 
Bureau Deputy Military A<x;ountant- General 
Director, Medical Research; Director of Wlreles. 
Directors of Telegraph Engineering; Distric 
Controllers of Military Accounts ; Lieiitenant-Cc 
lonels ; Members of the Indian Civil Service am 
of tile Political Department of 18 years* Civ 
Service, if not holding any other apimlntmen 
mentioned in this Warrant; Mining Euginee 
to the Railway Board; Postmasters- General 
and Superintending Engineers. 

49. Assay Master, Bombay; (ffiief Audito 
Oudh and Rohlikhand Railway; Deputy Cor 
trollersof the Currency, Calcutta and Norther 
India; and Deputy Controller General. 

60. Actuary to the Government of India 
Chief Inspector of Explosives; (’hief Judge 
I ot Small Cause Courts, J’resideiicy towns an 
. Rangoon; Controller of Printing, Stationer 
1 and Stamps; IMrect^or, Imperial Bacteriologlcr 
I.aboratory, Miiktesar; Directors of maje 
j Laboratories; Director of Public lostructior 
North-West Frontier Province. 

' 51. Private Secretaries to Governors, an 

I Secretaries and First Assistants in 1st Class Ik 
sideneles. 

52. Administrators-General ; Cliief Pres 
(lency Magistrates; Deputy Agents, Doput 
Traffic Managers and Officers of simila 
status of State Railways ; Deputy Director. 
Railway Board ; Metallurgical Inspector, Jaw 
shedpiir; and Officers in ( lass 1 of the Geuerr 
01 tlie Public Works L14 of the Indian Flnanc 
Department. 

53. Commissioner of T^abour, Madras ; Con 
troUcr ol Patents ; Deputy Insix^ctors-Gencral c 
I’olicc; Directors of Agriculture; Dlrec-tors c 
Fisheries in Bengal anil Madras ; Directors c 
Indiistriis; Directors of Land Records; Excls 
CJommissloncrs ; Inspect or- General of Railwa 
Police and Police Assistant to the Agent to Ui 
Governor-General, Rajpiitaiia; Inspectors-Generf 
of Rt^gistration ; Principal, Research Institute 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operatlv 
Societies. 

54. District Judges not being Session 
Judges within their own districts. 

55. First Assistant to tlie Residents at Ade» 
Barodaand in Kashmir; Judicial Assistan 
Kathiawar ; and Cliairman of Port Trust, Adei 

60. Military Secretaries to Governors, 

57. Senior Chaplains other than those alread 
specified. 

58. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

59. Collectors of Customs; Collectors an* 
Magistrates of Districts; Collector ol Stam 

, Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Reveout 
Calcutta; Ooinmissioner of Ajnwr-Merwara 
' Deputy Commissioners of Districts; l>eput 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and Dh 
triet and Sessions Judges (including the Judiclt 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur); Politic- 
Agents and Superintendents; Residents (othe 
than tho«« of the 1st and 2nd Class) and ^ttU 
meat Officers. 
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60. Assistant Directors-Qoneral of the l*ost 
Office, Ist grade ; Chief Forest Officers, Anda- 
mans and Klcobars ; Deputy Directors of Com- 
mercial lutelligenoe ; Deputy Dlrector-Oeneral 
of Archseoiogy ; Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces; Deputy Postmastors-General , 
1st grade; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, United Provinces; Deputy Superin- 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India; 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India; Managing Director, 
Opium Factory, Ghazipur; Officers of the In- 
dian iiiducat lonal Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science ot 18 years’ standing; Principals 
of major Government Colleges; Registrars to 
the High Courts , Secretaries to Legislatixe Coun- 
cils; Senior Inspectors of Mines ; A*«i8taut Collec- 
tors of (’ustoms ; Divisional Ungineera and Assist- 
ant Engineers, TelegTa])hs; Executive Engi- 
neers of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
tihan that of a division; Officers of the Archaeo- 
logical and other Scientific Departments ; Offi- 
cers of the cavil Veterinary Department ; Officers 
of Class 11 of the General or the Public Works ^ 
List of the Indian Finance Department; Officers 
of tlie Indian Agricultural Service; Officers 1 
of the Indian Forest Department ; Offirtrs on 1 
the Superior List of the Military Recounts De- ( 
partment; Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Rail wavs 1^ho hoUl tlie 
rank of district officer or a position of a similar 
status and Superintendents and Deputy rommis- 
slonera of Police of 20 years' standing. Principal, 
School of Mines and Geology ; Instructor, Wire- 
less ; Wireless Research Officers, Divisional 
Engineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless; Officers of the Ist Division, Huperlor 
Traffic Branch of the Telegrapii Department 
of 20 years' standing, Supeiiutendfnt of the 
Government Test House. 

61. Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India ; Assistant Director, Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, and Under-Secro- 
tariesto the Government of India. 

62. Agent-General In India for the British 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Ooloiiml Office ; Chief Constnictor of the 
Royal Indian Maxine Dix'kyard at Bombay; 
Consulting Surveyor to < 1 <• Government, liornba^ ; 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of Ihe Indo-European Telegrapii 
Department ; Directors of Survey, Madnis and 
Bengal ; Keeper of the Records of the ( Jovern- 
immt of the India ; and Librarian, Imperial 
Library, 

6S, Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance 
Factories ; District Judges nut bring Sessions 
Judges ; Majors ; and Members of the Indian 
CivU Service of 12 years’ standing. , 


65. Assistant DIrectors-Qeneral of the Post i 
Office, 2nd grade ; Assistant Superintendents of 1 
the Imperial Survey of India; Chief Works 
Chemist, United Ptovinces ; Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factories ; 
Deputy Post masters-General, 2nd grade : Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the j 
Indian Institute of Science of lO years' stand- 1 


ing ; Officer in charge of the MathemationI 
Instrument Office ; Presidency Postmasters ; 
Superintendent, Bombay City Survey end I^and 
Records ; Superintendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police ot less than 20 years' standing ; 
Assistant Collectors of Customs ; Divisional En- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Tele- 
graphs ; Executive Engineers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
I be of not less imjiortance than that of a division ; 
I Officers of the Arcliwologlcal and oilier Scientific 
' Departments ; Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
Department ; Officers of Class IT of the (leneral 
I or Public Works List of the Indian Finance De- 
I partment ; Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service ; Officers of the Indian Forest Depart - 
I nient ; Officers on the Superior List of the Mi- 
litary Accounts Department ; and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Estaldishment of State 
ILiilways who hold the rank of district officer 
or a position of similar status of 12 years* 
standing. Examiner of Ix>cal Fund Accounts, 
Madras, Assistant romiuiasloncrfi of Income-Tax; 
Instructor, Wireless ; Wireless III search Officers, 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireh ss ; Officers of the Ist Division 
Superior Traffii* Branch of the Tidegraph D< part- 
ment, Forest Englneeis of 12 years’ standing; 
Works Managers, Indian Ordnance FactorU s. 

66. Assistant Coramlss oners (Honlor), Nors 
them India Salt Revenue; Assistant Director 
of Dairy Farms; Assistant Direitors, Railway 
Roard ; Assistant Financial Adviser, Military 
1 Inance ; Assihtant S(*erftarIeH to tlie Govern- 
ment of India; Chemical fiXamimr for Customs 
I and Excise, Oalrutta ; Chief Chemical Examiner, 
Central Chemical Laboratory, Nainl lal; 

I Chief luspictfirs of I'actorles and Boilers In 
I Bengal and Ronilmy ; Commamlerof th< steamer 
I employed in the Persian Gulf 8t*ction of tlie 
Indo-European Telegrapii D»‘partm(‘ni ; Curator 
ot the Bureau of Education ; Deputy Adminis- 
trator-General, Bengal; Deputy CoinmlBsiotier. 
Northern India Salt Revenue ; Deputy (Him- 
raifl«ioners of Salt and Excise ; Deputy Direc- 
tor of Ijind Records, Burma; Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners; Superintendents of Central .lads 
and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the Inllan 
j Mcflical Service; Direttor, Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum ; Emigration (Jornmlssloners ; Engineer 
and Ehctrieian of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Jfepartment; 
Examiner of Questioned Documents ; Executive 
Engineers of les'* than 12 years' sDmiiing : First 
, Assistant (/ommlssioniT, Port Blair ; Honorary 
Presidenev Magistrates ; Judge of the City Civil 
Court, Madras ; Judges of l*re8ldenry Courts 
of Small Causes ; l,ady Assistants to the InspT- 
tor-Civnerul, Civil Hospitals; Ix'gal Assistant 
In the D'glslativ'c Department of the Govern- 
ment of India; Officers of the Provincial Civil 
Sixvices drawing the maximum pay of the time- 
scale of upwards; Presidency Magistral <‘S ; 

1 roteetor of Emigrants and Supertnti'ndents of 
Emigration, Calcutta ; Protectors of Emigrants; 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and tn Bind; 
Registrars to Chief Courts; lU'gistrar of 
Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Btocfc 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, Board of 
Examiners ; Secretary to the Board of 
Bienne in tlie Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture, Madras, when a member of the l^o- 
vlnclal Service : Senior Income-tax Officer 
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Bombay, and Tncom<^tax Officers drawing the 
maximum pay of the time«Bcalo ; and Sub- 
Deputy Opium Agents. 

1* The entries in the above table apply ex- 
e liiMi vely to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating thelt relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
meuil)ers of the non-official community resident 
in India who shall take their place according to 
usage. I 

2. Officers in the above table will take prece- [ 
dcnce in order of the numbers of the entries. I 
I'hose included in one number will take prece- ' 
deuce inter se according to the date ot entry < 
Into that number. I 

2. When an officer holds more than one posl- ' 
tton in the table he will be entitled to the highest 
position accorded to him. I 

4. Officers who are temporarily officiating ' 
in any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5. All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, wliosc rank is regiilat<xl by comparison 
with rank In tlic array, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as Is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

0, All other persons who may not lie mention* 
ed in this talile to take rank according to general 
Usage, which is to Ikj explained oiid determined 
by the Oovemor-Oeneral In Council in case 
anv question slmll arise. When the T>o8ition of 
any such person is so determiued and notified, 
it shall la' enteied in the f •«» e in itiiil h, provided 
he holds an appointment In India. 

T. Nothing In the foregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the t'ourts of Indian States or cm occasicms of 
intercourse with Indians, and the ciovernor- 
‘leneral In (''ouncll to he empowered to make rules 
lor such oeciisionsin <‘uso any dispute shall arise. 

8. The following will take eourtesj rank as 
shown • — 

OonHuls-dencral, Imraedlatelv after article 27, 
which includes (’olouels fommand.ant ; ('(mMils, 
Immediately after article 40, which inriudes 


Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti 
cb 63, which includes Majors. 

Consular officers de carriere will in their res* 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de carriere. 

0. The following may bo given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shown below, provided -that they 
do not hold appointments in India: — 

Peers according to thelt precedency In Eng- 
land ; Knights of the (rarter, the Thistle and 
Ht. Patrick; Privy Councillors; Members of tlie 
Council of the Secretary of State for India. — 
Immediately after Members of the Govemor- 
tleneral’s Executive Council, article 9. 

Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United Kingdom, acco^inq to date of Patents 
Knights Grand Cross of the Bath; Knights 
trrand Commander of the Star of India; Knights 
Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Empire; Knights Grand Cross of the Koyal 
Virtyrian Order; Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Biitish Empire. Immediately after 
the CoTnini'iHionrr in Sind (Article 15); Kniglits 
(^oniTnandcr of tiie Bath ; Knights Commander of 
the Star of India; Knights Commander oi St. 
Mithael and St. George; Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empm*; Knights Commander 
of the Koyal Victorian Order; Knights Com- 
mander of the Order ot the British Empire ; 
and Knights Bachelor. — Immediately after 
the R» sidcnts of the Second Class, Article 21. 

10. AH ladb'S, unless by virtue of holding an 
appidiitmeui themselves tliey are entitled to a 
higher position in tlie table, to take place accor- 
ding for tiip rank herein assigned to their res- 
jsHtive hnsimnds. with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of iadit^s having precedence in Eng- 
land iDdci>endently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank btdow the daughters of Barons 
such l.'idies to take place accorrhng to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to sueh precedence In 
England, immediately aftyr the wives of Mcm- 
t»erK ot ihe (Jovcrnor-Geiicrai’a Executive Coun- 
cil. 


SALUTES. 


Persons. No. of 

guns. 

Imperial salufo loi 

Uoyalsaiute Ul 


Membersof the Koyal Family .. 31 

Foreign 8overcig&sand mombersof their 21 


families. 

Maliarajadiilraia of Neml . . , . 21 

i^nltan of Maskat .. .. .. 21 

Milt an of Zanzibar 21 

Ambassadors 19 

Hovemorof the French Bettkuueiits in 17 

India, 

t/ovemor of Portuguese India .* 17 

tJovernors of His Majesty's Colonies . . 17 

lieutenant- Governors of Ills Majesty's 15 

Colonies. 

nenipotoutlarles and Envoys .. 15 

lovemorof Damaun 9 

’^bveriMirof Diu 9 


Occasions on which salute is fired. 

Wlwn the Sovereign Is present in person. 

On tlic anniversaries of the Birth, Acces- 
sion and t'onmatloii of tlie Belg^lng 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Ckuisort 
of the Hidgning Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother ; IToclamation Day. 


On arrival at, or departure from a mUi- 
tary station, or when attending a State 
ceremony. 
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No. ol 

Penong. Guns. 

Viceroy and GoveraoivGeneral . • « • 31 


Govemore of PresideD«i'‘B and Provlnoea 17 
in India. 


Kealdents, 1st Class n 

Asents to the Governor* General . . 13 

(’ommiasioner in Sind 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Nesidents, 2nd Class 13 

Political Agents (6) 11 


Cominander']n*Chief In India (i t a Field 1 9 

Marshal). 


Commander-In-Chief in India (If a General) 1 7 

Naval Commander-ln-Chlcf, East Indies *• 
Squadron (c), 

G.Os.C. in C .Commands (d) . . . . 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Bi-trlets 13 

(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Oomman- 11 

danta Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which salute Is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a mili- 
tary station Mdthin Indian territories 
or when attending a State ocremony. 

On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc- 
casions of a pz/ftfic arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, a military station, and on for- 
mal ct'renionial occasions such as arriving 
at or leaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a formal vu>it to a Killing Chief. Also 
on oceasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture fioni, a miiitar> st;it)on, if desired. 

I Same as Governors. 

On assuming or relinquinhlng office, and 
on oicamon of a puUic arrival at, or de- 
parture from a mi1itar> station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
, public arri\al at, or dr part lire from, i 
- niilit.iry station, and on formal cen. 
monial oc( a-.ions Also on occasions 
of prnaU arrival or deiMirture. If dc 
sin d . 

Same as for milltar> offierr of correspond- 
ing rank (x 2 K.R). 

1 0n assuming or nhnquishmg command, 
and on occasions of pwWic arrival at 
' or depart un Irom, a military station 
within thi‘ir command Also on ocea* 
sioiw of ])rivate arrival or ile|>artiire, If desir- 
, ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutei of 21 gum. 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Oackwar) of. 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Hcindla) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat. The Sultan of. 

Mysore. The Maharala of. 

SaluUt of 19 giifif . 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

G dalpur ( Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutet of 17 gunt, 
Bahawalpur, The Nawab of. 

Bbaiatpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bondi. The Mabarao Kaja of. 

Oocbln. The Maharaja of. 


C^itch. Tiie Manarao of. 

Jaipur. The Matmrajaof. 

Jodhpur (Marwir). The Maharaja of 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

} Ivotah. The ^fuha^ao of. 

I Pitiala. I he Maharaja of. 

IJewa. The Maharaja of, 
j lorik. The Nawab of. 

I Salutfi of l.'i gum. 

j Alwar. The Maharaja of, 

Bannwara. Th« Maharawal of. 

Bhutan The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

1>( was ( Sen lor Branch). The Maham Ja of 
I n< was (.iunlor Bninch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. Thf Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 

I Dungarpur. The Maharawal of, 

I Tdar. The Maharaja of. 
i Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of 


E Within the territories of the State to which they are attaclicd 
According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

Ko majUry officer jhaUrp^iTp *p 8rtIlli.ry salute nnlasaha I, In aftoal military rom- 
mairtand Is the senior miataryoffloer In the spot. Attention Is Invited to the evtra enns atloweil 
lor individuals. 
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Salutes 

Kbalrpor. TbeMlrot. 

Kiflbftngarb. The Maharaja of, 

Orcbba. The Maharaja of. 

Partabgarh. The Maharawatof. 

Uampur. TheNawabof. 

Sikkim. The Maharaja of, 

SIrohl* The Maharao of. 

8aluU$ ofXZ 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maliarajaof. 

Coooh Behar. The Maharaja of. 

Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 

Jaora. The Nawab of. 

Jbalawar. The Maharaj-Eana of. 

Jlnd. T*3e Maharaja of. 

;ianagadh. The Kawab of 
Kapnrthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. Th< Maharaja of. 

Naivaiiasar. The Maharaja of. 

Palanpur. The Kawab of. 

Porbaodar. The Maharaja of, 

Bajpipla. The Maharaja of. 

Batiam The Maliaraja of. 

Tripura. The Maliaraja of. 

SeUutet of 11 gttni- 
Ajalgarh. The Mafiaraja of. 

Alirajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoui. The Nawab of 
Barwanl. The liana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 

Bllaspur, The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 

Chamba. The Baja of. 

Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 

Chhatarpur. Tiio Blaliaruja of. 

Faridkot. ThelUjaof, 

(iondal. The Tliakur Suhub of. 

Janjira. The Nauab of. 

Ihabua. The ILaja of. 

Malet Kotta. The Nawab ol. 

Mandl. The Raju of. 

Manipur. The Maluiraja of. 

Morvi. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Narsinggarh. The Raja of. 

Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottal, ThefUijaor. 

Uadhanpur. The Nawab of 
iiajgarh Th« Raja of. 

^ailana. The Raja of. 

^amUmr. The Raja of. 

Hlrraur. The Maharaja of. 

^itamau. The Raja of. 

^uket. The Raja of. 
lehrl. The Raja ot 


in India. 


Salutei of 9 pmif , 

BalaBinor. The Nawab (Babt) ot 
Banganapatle. The Kawab of, 

I Bansda. The Baja of. 

^ Baraundha. The Baja oL 
/ Barlya. The Raja of, 

( Ghhota Bdepur. The Baja of. 

Banta. The Mabarana of. 

I)iianifi|iur. The Baja of. 

Dhrol. Tlie Thakor Saheb of. 

Fadthll (Shukra). The Sultan of. 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Balahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khiiehipnr. The Rao Bahadur of. 

{ Klshn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 
i LabeJ (or A1 Hauta). The Sultan of 
Limbdi. The Tliakor Saheb of, 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja of, 

Malhar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbluio j. The Maharaja of. 

Mdng Kal. The Sawbwa of. 

Mudhol. Tbe Raja of. 

Kagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of, 

Sachin. The Nawab of. 

Sangll. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 

Hhehr and Mokatla. Tbe Sultan of. 

Soupur. The Maharaja of. 

Sunih. The Raja of. 

Vankancr. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 

Personal Salutes. 

SeduUi of 21 puna 

Indore. His Highness Maharaja Yeshwant Eao 
ri/ius Bala Saheb of. 

Kalat. His HighoesB Mir Sir Mahmud Khan, 
Q.C.I.S., Mali of. 

Travaucoro. Hia Highness the Maharaja of. 

rdalpur (Mewar). His Htgfaneas Maharaja* 
dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
a.o.si., Q.c.i.B., o.o.t.o.» Hahafanaof. 

Solutei of 19 gum, 

Bikaner. Major-Qeneral His Rlghnesa Maharaja 
Sir Qanga Hinglt Bahadur, Q,o.S.l,« Q.o.i.a,, 
a.o.T.o., &.C.B*, A P.0,, Maharaja ol* 
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£otah. Lleuif>nazkt*Coloiiel Hig Highnegs 
Kaharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, o.o.bj.» 
0 . 0 . 1 . 1 c., Q.B. 1 E., Haharao ol. 

•Mysore. Her Hightiegg Maharani Kempa 
Manlammanni Avartt Vanivilag Sanuidbana, 
0 . 1 ., Maliaranl of. | 

Nepal. General His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shninehere Jung Bahadur. Bana, 
G.O B., O.C.S.I., G.C.M.Q , Q.O.V.O., D.C.l., 

Prime Minister, Marshal of. 1 

Patiala. Major*Gi>neral His Highness 3 iWaraia 
dhlraja Sir Bhiipindar Slugh Mahlnda 
Bahadur, 0.0 s.i., G.o.i.®., Q o.v.o , q.b.b. , 
A.h. 0 ., Maharaja of. I 

Tonk. H. H. Amin*ud-Daula Wazir-iil-Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, Q. 0 . 8 . 1 ., q.o.i.b. 
Nawab of. 

Salutes of 17 guns, 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewal Maharaj 
Sliri Jey Singh jl, Q.O.I.E., K,c. 8 .i., Maharaja ef 

Pholpur. Lleutenant'Colonol His Uighns'* 
Maharaja diilraja Sri Saw'ai Maharaj- liana 
Sir Udaibhao Singh Lokindar Baliadur Biler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.o.a.i., ic.o.v.o., Maharaja 
Bana of. 

Kishangarh. lieutenant- Ooionel His Htghn ^s 
tJmdae Bajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Miadan Singh Bahadur, K.c. 8 . 1 . 
K.C.I.E., Maliarajaof. 

Orehha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindni 
Sawai Sir Pratap Singh Bahadur, a.C.s.i. 
G.C.I.E., Maharaja of. 

SIrohl. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, O.O.I.S., K.o,s.i.. 
Kir-Maharao of, 1 

Saiut^i 1 5 guns. 

Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His HlghnesH 
Matiaraja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Q.O.S.I., o.o.i Maharaja of. 

Jmd. Lu*ut<,'Tiant-Colom 1 His llighuo" 
Maharaja Sir Ilanbir Singh Ilajendra Baha- 
dur, G.O.I.S., K.C. 3 .I., Maharaja of. 

Junagadh. His Highnesh Vali Ahad Mohabat 
Khanji Easulkbauji, Naaab of. 

Kapurthala. LleuUnaat-Colonel IIis llighncus 
Kanaraja Sir Jagatjit Singh Bariadur, q.c.s.i , 
a.O,x.]i., Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Lieutenant Colonel His IIighiHH«( 
Maharaja Sbri Sir KanJitHtiihji Vibhuji , 0 C s 1 , 
d. 0 .s., Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Kiian, His HlgUueus Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Sliali,G.o. 8 ,i., o.c.l.E., q.c.v.o , ot 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Ca^in H. H. Mabarawal Sbri Sii 
Kanjitsiiihji Mansinhji, k.c.b. 1 ., Baja of. 

Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-iA- 
Mulk, K.O.I.B., Mehtar of. 

Lahej <A 1 Hauta). His Highness Sultan 
Hfir Abdul Karim Fadthij bin All, s.c.i.a., 
SUitao of. 


Lunawada. His Highness Maharona Shri Sir 
Wakhatsinghji Dalelsingbji, Baja of, 

Sachin. Major His FIghnesa Nawab BidI 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubasarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Bhehr and Mokalla. H. H. Sultan Oomer bln 
A wad Alkalty, Shamscer Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of 

Vaukaiier riiTdaln His Highness Baj Snhcb 
Sir Vinarsiuhji Baneslnhji, K.O.I.B., Baj 
Saheb of. 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Da<ihahr. Baja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin Shaff bin Sef bin 
AlMiul Hadi, Amir of. 

Jamkhandi. Captain Meherban Sir Parashramrav 
jRAinclnndrartiv, K.r.r.B., (luef of. 

Kankt r. Maharajadhiraja Kamal Deo, Chief of. 

LoUaru. NiW'ab Sir Amlr-ud-din Ahmad SLau 
Bahadur, K. 0 . 1 . 11 ., ftc-Nawab of. 

Cawngiit ng. llkuu llsang Awn, K H.sc., Sawbwa 
ot. 

Local Salntes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal Till Ik cam (or Nawab! of. Within 
the limit** of her (or his) own territories, 
fh rmaiu ut}y. 

Tndon Tie* Maliaraja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limit of his own t< rritorles, pi‘ra»an(ntly. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in th< limits of his own kTritories, pet* 
mamntl}. 

S^ilute of 19 guns. 

Bhnratpur. The Maharaja of. 

Bikanir. The Maharaja of. 

( iitch Th(' Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maliaraja of. 

Jodhpur (Mar wan, Tho Maharaja ot. 

I’atlala The Matiaraja of. 

(Witiun the limits of their own territories , 
pirmonuitly.) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Mwar. Till Maiiunvjaof. 

Jvhairpiir. Tht Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
IHjrnianently.) 

Salutes of 15 gum. 

lUnarts. Tht* Maharaja of. 

Blmvnagar. 1 he Maharaja of. 

Jind. Ttie Maliamja of, * 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthalu. Ihe Mahaiaja of. 

habtia. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagur. Tiie Malianija of. 

Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within Uic limits of their Own terntorio** 
jiermanently.j 

Salutes of IB guns. 

Bushirc. ilia ExotiUoncy tlie Governor of. At 
the termination ot an official visit. 

Jaiijira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
01 his own territory, pennanonUy^) 


* Confenred in the first Instance during the mhiority of her sou, ths Maharala ol Mysore, ■ 

In Mm oapacity of Begent, nnd subsequently continued for her lifeUtne. 
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The Indian Orders^ 


Salutes 0 / tl ^iu. 

Savfiiitvadl. The Sar Desai of.* .* .. WftbSa tbe limits of hit owi^ tsfrltory^ 

permanently. 


Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of 


Blinder Abbaa The Governor of 
Linffah. 'JTio Governor of 
Aftihammeraii. Ihe Governor of 


SahUet of 5 guns. 

Fired by British Ships of War In the Per- 
sian Gull at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief, 

.. ^At the termination of an official visit. 


Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Hhalkii of .. Fired on occasions when be visits one of His 

Majesty's ships as his father's representa* 
tive. 


SaluleaofZ gune, 

A jman. The Shaikh of .. .. .. .. 1 

Diliai. The Sliftikh of Fired l»y Blriti<ih Rldps of War In the Per* 

Itas^abKhelma The Hhatkli of .. .. .. > sian Gulf at the termination of offieia 

Sharffah. The Slialkii 01 j vi«ilta by these CTiicfs. 

Gmm-ul-Qawaiii. The Shaikh of .. .. J 

Tam.B or lx>cAi PmsoKAL SiLOTB*. 


Saluted of n ffuns» 

HIsExeellency Shaikh Sir I«yi bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Pcmian 
iifah, K.c.i.) r ^ Shaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Oiiief. 

(TABLF. of) PHOVIHIOSAI I^Af. SAtUTKS. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Counellof Ministers (as a whole) of His Highnens the Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of tZ guns. 


The President of the Pouneilof Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, wiwii 
of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 0 guns. 


a moinber 


The President of the ronneil of Ministers ot Hla Uigliuess the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling faniii) . 

Salutes of 7 guiM. 

Baliraiu. The Shaikh of. 

Kuwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah. The Shaikh of. 

Qatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns. 


Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or others 

of the ‘^Ikh ol, or other [ ^ o' «>«« 

member of tbe ruling family. ) 

lodivlduai Members of the Council of Ministers of Tils Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


(Table of) Peovisioeal Pkhsonal Salutes. 


<$alufe« 0/13 guns, 

HH Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaa'al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in tbe Fetsian 

Q.C.I.K., K.c.s T.. Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termlnaticn of an official plait 

bythiaCbtet 


Indian Orders. 


The Star of lodia. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Qoeen Victoria in ISfll, and enlarged In 
isre, I8f»7, 1002 and 1911. and the dignity of 
Knight Grand Commander may be eonferred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sab> 
j^ti tor Important and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for servlceB In the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years In the department of the Secretary 


of State (Or India. It consists ot the Sovereign; 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the Smt 
oiase of forty-five Knights Grand Commanders 
(23 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
tiard class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive ol Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 



586 The Star of India. 


The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together In satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown : 
ail enamdled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of iMd issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order. 
fiea«efi*s UgM otir Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and la described below. (Hi) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Boyal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 

S Ints, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
ht blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
th a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
Is worn from the right shoulder to the left side. 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two Inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver Issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of Ave points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends. Inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and * half Inches. All Insignia are rotumabie 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

Sovereign of the Order Most Gra- 
cious Majes% The King-Emperor of India, 

Grand Master of the Order:— His Excel- 
sney the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India, the Bight Honourable Lord Irwin, F.C., 
G.]f.S.I., G.M.T.B. 

Officers of the Order i^-Tteyistra) : Col. the 
Hou. Sir George Arthur Charles (Mehton 
K.O.V.O., Secretary of the Central Chancer\ 
of the Orders of Kffighthood, St. James* Palace, 
London, W. 1. 

Secretary: The Hon’blo Mr. Tl. .T, (il.imv, 
C.I.E., SecTctary to the Governraent of India 
in the Foreign and Political Department. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. 1.) 

H. 1. M. the Queen-Bmpiess 
H. E. H. The Duke of (Connaught 
H. E. H. The Prince of Walee 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) | 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G.0.1. E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Mubam- 
ynereh and dependencies. 


Prince Ismail Mlrza, Motamad-od-Dowleh 
Amir-i-Akrani, son of His Iloyal Hlghnesi 
the late Sultan Sir Ma.Hsond Mirza, Yemin- 
od-Dowleh, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia. 
Honorary Colonel Suiirudlpta Manyahar His 
JCxeilluin*y General Sir Hhim Shura Shore 
Jung, hahadiir Kana, K.(\V.O., (’oiiimander- 
In-I1iief ol Nepalese .\riny (.Nopal). 

Uonorars Colonel supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Haber Sliuni Shcre Jung, 
Bahadur liana. G.lt.E., K.C.I.E., ol Nepal- 
tHo Aim> ('N‘ pal). 

Honorary Companions. 

H. E. Shaikh Sir Isa bin All al Khallfah, 
K.O.I.M., Shaikh of liahraln and Dependencies. 
H. H. Sahld Mi Tairimr bin Faisal hin-us-Salydl 
Turk!, Iv i . I . K Sultan of Masqat and Oman, 
Sliaikh llamud bin Isa al Khallfah, sou of the 
Sheikh of Pahr.iin. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C- S. I.) 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda 
H. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
Baron Harris 
H. H the Kaja of Cocliln 
lUnmAmpthill 

Maharaja Mr Chandra Shuin Shere June Baha- 
dur, Pi ime MiuM'i, Maislml and Siiproine 
C<*IiiUWndei-jiI-Chiet o( hepfll 
n. II. the Maharaiaol Drchha 
11. H. the Maliarajaof Mysore 
Baron Hard Inge of Penshurst 
II. 11. the I \-Iipgum of Bhopal 
Baton Sydenham 
Sir Arthur lAwley 
Sir Joiui Hewett 
H. H. ttie Maharaja of Bikaner 
U. H. Maharao of Kotah 
Gineral Sir Edmund George Barrow 
H. H. the Maltaraja of Kapurtlmla 
Ills Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderjibml 
H. H.the Asa Khan 
if. II. the .Nawahof Tonk 
H. U. the Maharao of Cuteh 
Baron WiUingdon 
n. n. The Maharaja of Benares 
11. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
H. H. TheNawabof llampur 
l^ord Chelmsford 
G( ii* ral sn Charl* s .Monro 
Tin M.U'pn of Beading 
Ihe Earl of Bonaidshay 
H. H. The Mahoraia Jam Sahib of Navanagnr 
The Maharaja of Aiwur 
Baron IJoyd 
Viscount Inehcaiie 
Viscount I,ee of Pareham 
The Earl of Lytton 
Sir Hareourt P.uthr 
.sii Lchlle. Wilson 

Knights Commanders (K. C. S. I.) 

Sir Joseph WcHt Bldgi^w'ay 
Sir Ph ilip Perceval Hutchina 
Sir William John Cunningham 
Sir Henry Martin Wlnterbotham 
Sir Jamea Montealn 
Lleut.-Coi. Sir Donald Eoberteou 
Sir Hugh Shakezpear Barnet 
Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 
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Btr Arthur lieury Temple Martlndalc* 

Sir James Thomson 

dir J'oseph Bamptylde Fuller 

Ll6Ut«*Ool. Arthur John, Baron Stamlordham 

dir Charles dtuart Bayley 

U, H. Mahara) liana of jhalawar 

>1. U. Baja of Jind 

dir Qeurge dtuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Eatlam 

Sir Earvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshldabad 

Sir John Ontario Milior 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Leslie Alerandor Selim Porter 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCruue Bouie 

Lord Meat on of Agra and DunoUnr 

Sir Beniamin Robertson 

Maharajadhlraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Qraham Colvin 

SirTrevredyu Haiihleigh Wynne 

H. H. ^lalutfaja of Dewae Stete (Senior Branch) 

Sir John Natlianiel Atkinson 

Sir William TIioiuhoii Morison 

Sir M. F. O'Dwyet 

Air Salyid Alt Imam 

Sir MlchaM William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald liurrard 

Sir William Henry Solomon 

F.-M. Sir Vf. R. Blrdwocid, 

Sir P. Suodarara Alvar Stvasiram! Alyar 

Sir Edward All>ort Galt 

ir. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Maiiaraja of Sirnmr 

Sir William Henry ClarK 

Major-Geuefal Sir IVrey ii^iohariah Cox 

sir Steynlng WHUain Edgt rley 

Sir Harrington Vemey J/)vett 

Sir Robert Woodbum Gillan 

MaharaJ Sri Sir Bh Gron Singh Bah i lur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cjirdew 

Llcut.-Col. air Hugh Dalv 

Sir C. H A. HID 

II. U, Maiiaraja ^li Malbar Ran Baba Sabeb 
Puar, Maharaja of l>ewas<.Tunior Branch) 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lteut.'OoL Sir F. E. Younghuaband 
Sir T. Moriaon 

laeut.-Gcn. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major-Oon. H. C. O. Stuart 
Sir George Rivera Lowndes 
H. n. &laliarajadUira}a Maliarawai V\i 
Jowahjr Singh Bahadur of Jatsalmer 
Sir ArcUdali* Earle 
sir Stuart Mitford Fra«f r 
Sir John Strathed.in OampbeU 
H. the Maiiaraja of Datia 
H. H. the Maharaj Ran a of Bholpur 
Ideut-Gcneral Sir William Raine Marshall 
Sir William Vincent 
''»r Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Bronyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowiatt 
Qawald Vivian Boimnquet 
Gen. Mir Alexandei Stanhope Cobbe 
Jir G. ciarmiebaol 
Gr. sirM. K. Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Trlacoft Brooking 
Major-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 


, The Right Hon'ble Lord Soathbocongh 
Lieat.-Oolonel Mabarala Sir Daolit Binghj) o 
I Idar 

Sir George Barnes 
, Sir Fidward Maolagao 
I Sir William Harrto 
I Sir N. B. Beathon-Bell 
I Sir L. J. Kershaw 
, Sir Q. S. Curtis 
Sir L. Bavidsos 

I The HoiCble SirO. G. Todhunter 
. Sir Henry Wheeler 
I H. £. Sir H. B. C. Dobbs 
Captain His Highness Midiaiawal Shrl Sir Ran- 
, iitsinghji Hanslnghjit Baja of Baria. Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Doctor Mian Sir liwhammal 
I Shafl 

‘ H. K Sir WiUiam Malcolm Hailey 
Sir Hamilton Grant 

The Uon'ble Khan Bahadur Maharaja* Sit 
Muliammad All Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
t Mahmudahad. 

Sir Jarns^tjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

11, E. Sir John Henry Kerr 
J)r. sirTej Bahadur Sapru 
Jlajor-Gcncral Sir Havelock Charles 
JUo Bahadur Sir B. H. Sarma 
The Hon* hie Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia 
I'he Hon. Sir Chail'» Innes 
General Sir <\ W. Jacob 
' The Mahamo of Sirohi 
H. K. air Montagu Butler 
H. H. Thc Maharaja of Rajpipla 
Hjr rredcrirk KlchoNon. 

H H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The ilon'ble Sir Mauiioe Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H, H. the Maharaja of Bharatpur 

1! H tlie Nawab of Junagadh 

'Ihe Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett 

H. K Sir Heury LawTcnoo 

H, II The Maharaja of Rewa 

Ml BlmTMMidnmath Mitra. 

''II f'hunila) V. M( hta. 

Mr '' r. O'Donm 1. 

( Mr Hugh Lansdowu Stephenson 
Sir KghtTt Laurb Lucaa Hammond 
The Hon'blc Khan Bahadur Sir Muliammad 
Habibuiluh 

sir Willum John Keith 

Naw'ab Sir Mdhj Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur 

Companions (C. S. 1.* 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 
Lieut.-Coi. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 
Sir Arthur Upton Faushawe 
Janies Fairbairn Finlay 
I Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lieat.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Charles William Odiing 
David Norton 

> Sir Edward Richard Henry 
< Henry Farrington Evans 
i Sir Frederick Styles Phtlpln Ldy 
' George Robert Irwin 

{ Ueut-Gen. Sir George Lloyd ReiUy RIchatdaon 
Charles Gerwien Bayne 
i Hartley Kennedy 
I WtUlam Charles Maepberson 


* Fursonal . hereditary title is Raja. 
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Col. James Alexander Lawrence Moiitguuitry 
Col James White Tburburn 
William Thomas Hall 
Elcbard Townsend Greer 
Sir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Klsch 
Sir Cdcil Mleliael Wilford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Lt.-CoL WilJouf^hby Pitcairn Kennedy 
Baia Narendra Chand 
Arthur Delayal Younghusband 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Franeis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
Algernon Kobert Sutherland 
Sir George Watson Shaw 
William Arbuthnot Inglls 
Bomcr Bdward Yoangha'«band 
Major-General Sir Herbert Mullaly 
John Alexander Broun 
GoL Henry Flnnls 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiei Sapte Lovett Cameron 
MaJ *060 Sir Huiry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith 
Andrew Edmund Castiestuart Stuart 
Korman Goodford Cholmeley 
Waiter Francis Hice 
Sir Havillaod LeMcsurier 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Major-General Reginald Henry Idabou 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Henry Walter Badock 
Sir John Waiter Hose 
Charles Ernest Year Goum^^nt 
George Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Coor er Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lieut -Col. Charles Archer 
James Peter Orr 
Herbert Alexander Cassou 
William Axel Hertz 
Sir Mahadev Bbaskar Chaubal 
Brevet-Colonel Clive Wlgram 
Heibert Thompson 
Lieut-Col Six John Kamsay 
Stuart Ijockwood Maddox 
Dr blr Gilbert lb imas Walker 
Lieut -Col Phillip Richard Thornhash Gurdon 
The Hon’ble Khan Sir Zuldkar Alt Khan 
Surgeon-General George Francis Angelo Harris 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Begundo Matbewi 
Arthur Crommelln Hankin 
Kawab Sir Taddoon Jang Bahadur 
Biaulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain jNawub Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 

H. H. Raja Sir Bije Chand* Raja of BUaspur 

Li6nt.-Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

lieut.-Ool. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 

John Charles Burnham 

CoL ThoiUas Francis Bruce Renny-Tallyour 

Michael Kennedy 

Col* Ali^ Cbartier de Lotblnlere Joly de 
liOtblniere 

CoL Robert Smelton Maolagan 
Lleut-CoL Charles Mowbray Dallas 


Edward Hourv Scamander Clarke 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Mirza bir Abbas All Balg 
Oswald Campbell Lees 
Lieut -Col Albert Edward Woods 
V/illiarn Lxail leinpest Bennett 
William Ogilvie Horne 
William HairiHon Moreland 
I Col L( stock Hamilton Reid 
1 Surg -Gen Heiir\ Wicknam Stevenson 
I Honorat\ Lieut -( r»l Haja of lAinbagraon 
Lii ut -Col Donald John Campbell MacMabb 
1 Lleuf -Col Htnrv Walter George Cole 
I Henry Venn Cobb 
I Frederick William Johnston 
William Hi nrv Lucas 
Arthur Leslie Saunders 
Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Julluodet 
Sir v^ alter Maude 
Sii Hmry Ashbiooke Crump 
bir NMUlam Jamis Reid 
Walter (junuel I Wood 
John Cornwallis Oodley 
A Bnttii worth 
Lt tol J ii Idliott 
Ihi 11 ill bh Sir Herbert John Maynard 
It -Col A H l>^w 


Sn Hu-h I Ivdiiog 
Sir lit 111 \ Slurp 
SirRobtit H Scott 

Col Sir J W h Douglas-Scott Montagu 
Beauh ti 

Riar Admiral Arthur Ha yes-Sadltr 
Launiice Hobirtson 
Sii John (dust (uinniiug 
liK ut ( oi SU pheu J^uslUngton A pi in 
I Sir Jimrs Uotissi mavnu DuBoulay 
Sir Tobn Barrv Wood 
Major Gtntral Sir Arthur Wlgram Money 
1 A ( h ilmers 

< I W HtHOI) I ( H 

J1 ( I 1 I I 11 Kt>nt5 
Ii I s lloll 
MijirlJ \ lux 
H Burn 


sit ii iir i B H Feti 

Major General Sir W C. Knight 

It t >1. Ml aiil Kaye 

Sir Patrn t Jaim s I agan 

Col Sir lloriiia'ijl Edulji Banstwalla, I.MJS 

1 1 C ol Lawn m o Impt v 

Col B iijamin William Marlow 

Lt ('ol liarold 1 1 uton Jai oi> 

1 1 -( ol J ram N lb vllh Prldcaux 
Lt ( ol Stuart Giorgi Knox 
''if Hugh Whitchurth Perry 
lluirj Ctcil l*crard 


1 1 uaru H ttVf lyn Arbuihiiot WllRam OWiiam 
Sii Lvan Maconoiiiit 
I raiic it> CooiK > n nrh 

I u ut -Gem ral Sir t'iiarle^ W G IGcbardsoo 

I I Col A P rrtvof 

I Nonnan Bolton 

Major-G^eral J C. Rlmingcon 
Colonel H R Hopaood 
Brig -Ooner^ R H. W. Hughes 
1 1 Buckley 
(' H Bompa<i 
j M MS. Gttbbav 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Rlihord Wgpshare 



The 

Major^Qen. J. M. Walter 
Q;rig.*Qen«nhl W. G. Humllton 
lteai.-Ool. A* W. N. Taylor 
Major Sir Alexander Auderaon 
Major*(itoueral sir Tlieoclore Fraser 
Brlg«*G6Derai W. N. Caupbell 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General I. 0. DuosterviUe 
sir Huah McFherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
14ottS.*Co]. Herhett Des Voenx 
Col. Charles Eattray 
Fvelyn Berkeley Howell 
Major-General Felix Fordatl Eeady 
('ol, Herbert Ifivan Charles Bayley Nepean 
Lieut.-Col. Patrick Eobcrt Cadell 
Lleut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Colonel Charles Mactaggart 
The Hon'ble Sir John Perronet Thompson 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta 
I4out.-Col. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
liertnan Cameron Norman 
Ihe lloa'ble Sir lioglnaH Arthur I/ant 
Colonel Alexander John Henry Salney 
Major-Genoial James Wilton O’Dowda 
JJrevet-Lleut.-roI. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temiKirary Colonel-ou-thc*Htuif) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Colonel (temporary Brigadier-Gen.) William 
Kelty McLeod 

Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Brigadlcr-Gen. Eobcrt Fox Sorabie 
C'oionel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Croes Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier- General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (IJonorarv Brlgadier-Oen.) Arthu^’Howartb 
Pryee HarrlMon 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Eobcrt Archibald CasstlB 

Fredcrlek Campbell Eo«e 

'^ir Selwyu Howe Fremantle 

Peter WlPiam Voiiie 

Mapr- General Charles Astlcv Fowler 

Major* General Handd Hi ndley 

Colonel Midiaol Edward Willoughby 

Major-Geucial Edward Arthur Fagan 

C/olonet Herbert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

'J ho lioiFble William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

< olouel J. L. Ei* u 

W. J, J. Howley 

Sir Bentiaw P. Standen 

•^ir John L. Maflfoy 

Lieut.-Ckil. J. L. W. F. I r encli-Muilen 

J4.*rol, J. L. Jt. Gordon, 0.». 

Colonel C. W, Proleit 
H H.tlu Nawab of Bhoiial 
H* M, E. Hopkins 
E. A, Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
bn George Eainy 
bir Geoiftey E. Clarke 
UouW-OuJ. J). Uooiad 
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Ehan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Ehan 
Qizilbosh of Lahore 
rol.G. B.M. Sarei 
Col. F. K. Coningham 
Col. I). A. D. McV< an 
Col. H. O. Burrard 
Co|. J. H. Foster l^ikin 

Col. (t(*mporary Col.-Comdt.) Q A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 

C. J. Halhfax 
Major-General H.F. Cooke 
1 lent -Col E. M. Pxoes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Jlajkutnar Baaerjl 
'Jlie Hon'ble Sir Etgiuald (llanoy 
W. E. Gonriay 

MajoJ-Gen<*ial K. Wlgram, i. a. 

Eai Bahadur Duwan Blf>hau Das 
Captain H. 11. Itaja Narendra Sab, of Tehrl 
(Garhwal). 

I he Hou'ble Sir Arthur EowUnd Knapp 
sir Norman Edward Marjorlbanks 
Sir Den>s de Saumares Bray 
Charles Montagu Kmr 

Rat Bahadur Baja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaal at 
the Punjab 
S. B. liignell 
lames Crerar 
Colonel 8. F. Muspratt 
W. E Coplcston 
1 rederlck B, L\aiie 

Colonel-Coindt. Elvers Bernty Worgan, C.T.O. 
Major-General W.C. Black 
G. R. Lambert 

B. C. Allen 
J. L. Wt bster 
r. E. Moir 

Oi ^an Bahadur Ragliunatha Rao Earn Cliaudra 
Kao Av aigal 
Major C, C. L Barrett 

Sirdar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Klian> Chief 
of Biigti Tribe 

Sir Godirey John Vignoh^s Ihomab, Bart* 

C, ipt. Dudley Button Napier North 
i Sir Edward M. Cook, l.c.8. 

' F. C. Griffith 

Maharaj Shil Fateh Singh 
' J. HolUb 

The lion*! le Mr. S. E, Fears 
Sir John F. Campbell 
, J. Milne 

rin Hou’Mt Mr J.imis Donald 
Lt .-Col Mr W . F . r . O’Connor 
I K.S. Lloyd 

L. P. Morshead 
IJ. D.Craik 
S. A. Smyth 
C'oloiiel W.H.Jeflorey 

C. G. Adam 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Eaghavavja Pantulu Garu* 
Eaja Ejaz Eai»ul Khan of Jchangiiahad 

D. H Lees 
U. P.TolHnton 

W. McNair 
F. Noyce 
W. Sutl«*riaud 
C'aptaln E. J Hcadlam 
S F. Stewart 
I). T. Chadwick 

M. K. (’ouchmau 
F. G. Pratt 

E. oakdeti 
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the Hou'We Hajor>Gh;jieral T. U. Symons 
J*. Lewisolin 
W. P. Songster 
T. Emerson 

A. H. Ley 

B. Burdon 

The Hon*ble Mr. J. £. B. Hoison 
A. W. Plm 

The Hon’ble Mr, A. W. Botham 

G. G. Sim 

L. Blrley 

!N. Macmichael 

A. Y. G. (’ampl)cll 
Lieut.*CoI. S. B. A. Patterson, 

The Hon'ble Mr. J. T. Marten 

B. Poley 
A. Langley 

Lieutenant Colonel M. L. Foriar 
The Hon’ble Mr. L, W. lleyiiohi-^ 

H. G. Stokeh 

B4ina Bhagal-bhand, Baja of Juhba 
.1, 0. Ker 

M. G. Sinjpyon 

J, D. Slfton, 1 o.H. 

Michael Keane, i c s. 

Lt.-ColoneJ P C E. Bruce 

K. T. Harrison 

C. T. MuUing**. 


The Indian Empire, 


A Knisht Commander wears : (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two Inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and patt<em as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge ot 
smaller size ; (p) on his loft breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above meulioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 

A Companion wears from the left breast a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but ol 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a half inches. 

Sovereign of the Order :—His Most Gra* 
i iou^ Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

' Grand Master of the Order :--H, E. 

the Viceroy Lord Irwin. 

I Officers of the Order :~-Thc same as lor 
• the Order of the Star of India. 

1 Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
! tG. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
I H. K. 11. The Princ,<* of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

i R. i: Shaikh Sir Khazd Khan, Shaikh ol 
1 MohainnuTah and l)ejx*ndenei(*s. 

H 11 Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bin Ahdur 
llahinau bin PiHal-Hl-Saud Sultan of Ncjd 
and l)ei>end<Micies. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 


The Most Eminent Order of the , 

Indian Empire. i 

This Order, instituted by H, M. Queen , 

Vict(»ia, Empress of India, Jan. Ist, 1873, and { 
extended and enlarged in 1886. 1887, 1892, 1897, 
and 1902 is conferred for services rendered to the | 

Indian Empire, and consists of the Sovereign, j 
a Grand Master, forty Knights Grand Com* t , ,, 

manders(of whom the Grand Master is first and I ‘7j5 

prineipalh one hundred and forty Knights Cora- i 

manders, and an indefinite number of com- j 1^ ^‘*llppl 

panions (not exceeding, without special statute, 1 ^ ,.^wpra<llptn Manyabar, 


20 nominations in any one year) ; also Extra 
and Honorary Members over and above the < 
vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Add‘- , 
tional Knights and Companions appointed , 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1909, commemora- 
tive of the 50tb Anniversary of the assumption 
ot Crown Govt, in India. ^ 

The Insignia are : (i) The Coilak of gold ' 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in ' 
tbeir pride, and Indian roses, in the centre tiie 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with ' 
chains ; (ii) The Staa of the Knight Grand , 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, \ 
having a small ray of gold between each of them. < 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing I 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Maje8t\ , 
Queen Victoria’s Itoyal Effigy, within a puiple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed m* , 
peratridt AutpieiU^ and surmounted by an Im- 
perfaU Crown gold ; (Hi) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria** Eoyal Bffi^, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imwrairieii Aus- 
pieiit, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (ic) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened by a cordon ot 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tasseh 
attached. On the loft side a representation of 
the Star of the Order, 


Oemra] bir Baber Sbuuishere Jung Bahadur 
liaiiH of Nepal 

General .Hir Jtidha i*hum^bere Jung Baliadur 
lUna of Nepal 

H. 11. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bio All, 
Sultan of Lalu‘1 
Sit Alfred Martlncau 

Comniandlng General Sir Padma 8hum Sherc 
Jung Bahadur, Kana of Nepal 
Genl. Sir Tez Shum Shere J ung Bahadur, liana 
of Nepal 

H E. 3'h* Shaikh of Bahndn and l>e|)endencie.v; 
n. K. General .Sir Vang-teeng bsiu, Chlang Clniu 
and Governor of Hsia Klang ITovInce 
General Sir Mohan Shuiushere Jung Baliadur, 
Kana of Noiral. 

U. H .S,iiyul Sh Tainmr bin Kalisal hin-us- 
Hiiiyid Turkl, c.b.i., Sultan of Ma^cat and 
Oman 

Coinmandepfi (G.C.I.E.) 

U. II. ihe Maharao of Cutcti 
Lord Harris 

H. H. The Nawab of Tonk 
n.Il. The Wall of KaUt 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gcidal 
U* MaJiaraja of Ihumres 
B. H. The Maharaja of Urohha 
Lord Ampthill 
li. il. The Aga Khan 
Lord Lamlngton 
H. H. The ex- Begum of Bhopal 
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U.*Col* Sit ISdtQond SUea 
Sit Walter Laurence 
Sir A^rtimr Lawley 
H« H. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
U. H. The Maharao of Kotab 
iiord Sydenham 
II. H. The Nawab of Rampar 
Maharaja Teshkar Sir Ktahan Pareha 
Lord Hardinge i 

Sir Loaie Dane 
Lord Stamfordham 
Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 
U. H. The Mabarana of Udalpnr 
H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 
H. H. The Baja of Oochiu 
Lord WlUlngdon 
The Yuvaraja of Mysore 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 
Maharaja of Darbltanga 
H. E. the Maharaja of Jind 
Lord t'hclznaford 
Tito Karl of Bonaldsiiay 
Sir Michael Francis O'Dwycr 
Sir (luiam Muhammad All, Prince of Aicot 
MajoMicncml Sir Percy Zacliariah Pox 
If. ir.Tukoji Kao 111, ex-Maliaraja of Indore 
If. H« The Maharaja of Cochin 
H. K, Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 
H. 11. The Maharaja of Boroda 
If. H The Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurihala 
The Mar»iin s.s ol Uitidlng 
Lord I^ytton 

jf. II. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Hlght Jloii’ble Kowland fhoma.s Baring, 
Karl of Cromer, o.v.o. 

Sir Willlain Henry Doaro Vincent, K.c. 8 . 1 ,, 
Kt., l.o.H. 

SlrlJarcourt Butler 
Sir KcgiuaJd Craddock, 
lit. lion, Sir licslie Oriue Wilson 
Malmrajadhlr.'ija Sir liljay Cimod Mahfab 
Ballad ur of Kurd wan 
H. K. Viscount Go.9choa 
il H.'l'hc Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

If. iti. Tile ilt. Hon. hir Fr.mcia .st uiK y Jackson. 
H K Mr Maicohu Hail«'\ . 

11 H Maliaraju ,slr Harl Siiuh of Kii-hmir 

Knights Cooimancters <k. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Arthur Baron Camock 

H. H. The Haja of Lunawara 

Sir Kdward CbarJc.H KayJJ OJlivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inohcape 

Kx-Nawab of Loharn 

Sir Manoherjl Bhownaggree 

Pol. Kir Thomas Holdich 

Kir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalla 

sir Alexander Cunningham 

Kir James George Scott 

Kir lAwrmiee Hugh Jenkins 

Kir Herbert Thlrkeli White 

Kir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Kii Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Itaja ofSiiabpura 

Kir Gangadharrav Ganesh, Chief of Mira, 
(Senior Branch) 

Rrevct*CoL Sir Buchanan Scott 

CpL Sir John Walter Otticy 

Lleaf;.*Ck>L Sir Francis Edward Youngbusband 


Sir Fredrio Styles Philpln Lely 

Lt.>CoL Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir If uhammad AH Beg 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Easbleigb Wynne 

Sir Bichard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Seanon 

Sir Arcbdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Kir Charles Balt Cleveland 

Lleut-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Kir Henry Parsall Burt 

Kir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharjl 

Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy TbomhiU 

Kir Gangadhar Madho Chltnavls 

H. 11. Tlic Nawab of Jaora 

H. n. The Raja of Sltamau 

H. H. The Raj Sabeb of Wankaner 

Rear-Adm. Kir Colin Richard Keppel 

Kir John Stanley 

Sir Kalnt-Uill Eardley-Wilmot 

Sir Francis Edward Spring 

H. 11. The Maharawal of Partabgarb 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bijawar 

Kir John Twigg 

Sir George Abraham Grierson 

Or. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 

Kir Henry Alexander Kirk 

Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 

Kir Frank Campbell Gates 

Sir George Macarthey 

Kir Edward Douglas Maclagan 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Youngbusband 

Kir Brian Egerton 

Kir Stephen George Sale 

Kir ITabhashankar D. X^attanl 

Maharaja of Kaslmbazar 

Lieut.*(k>L vSir John Bamsay 

Kir William Maxwell 

Sir Farldoonji JamshedjI, 0.8.1. 

Sir Mokshagundam Vis V (‘3 vara ya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart ]>onald 
Lieut. -Col. Sir Percy Moles worth Sykes 
Kir Edwani Vere Lcvlnge 
The Hon’ble Raja Sir Bampai Siugii of Kuri 
Kudhauli 

Kir Alexander Henderson Diack 
The Hon’blo Lt.-Pol. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg 
H. E. Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir Maha<ieo B. Ohaubal « 

Sir James Walker 
Mirxa Sir Abbas All Bolg 
H. H. the Baja of Bilaspur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibsada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Baieigh Gilbert Egortoo 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry D'Hrban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanasi 
MaJor-Gen. Sir William Georgu Lawrence Beynon 
hTh. The Baja of Bajgarb 
Bana of Barwanl 

Maharaja of Sonpur ....... 

H. H. The Maharaja of Jammu ahd Kashmir 
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Sli Joha Barry Wood 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Thaknr Saheb of Kajkot 
Uent.-Ooi. Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, Baja of 
Lambargaon 

Beat-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Lieut»Qen. Sir Alfred Horeford Biogley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Lleut.'Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Biajmr-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beataon Bell 
Bir William Sinclair Harris 
EQs Highness Mehtar Sir Shnja-ul-Mulk Mchtar of 
Ghitral 

Maulvi Sir Bahim Bakhsh 
Sir James Herbert Seabrooke 
Sir 0, E. Low, 1.0.8. 

Mahara] Hnnwar Sir Bhopal Singh 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
I.S.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lleut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lleut.>Geii. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Hajor«Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
MaJor^Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Baitt 
Sir Herbert Guy Bering 
!lfajor*Qen. Sir H. F. E. Freeland 
Baron Montagu of Beaulieu 
Breyet-Lieut.-OoL Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd*Lt. Mcherban Sir M. V. Baje Ghorpade, 
Baja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude. 1.0.8. 

Kal Bahadur Sir Bepin Krishna Bose. Rt« 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, l.o.S. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Eicdiard Wapshare 
Major-Gen. Sir Wilifrid MaJieson 
Major-Gen. Sir Patiiok Hehir 
Sir J. G. Gumming 
The Hon'ble Sir H. J. Maynard 
H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Lleut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. H. The Maharaja of Sirmur 
H. H. The Nawab of l^erkotla 
H.E.SirH.B. 0. Dobbs 
tfiheThakor Saheb of JUmbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Sir W, D. Sheppard 
Lt..Col. Sir A. B. Dew 

Nawab .Sir K^-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Amb 

Baja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of llunza 

<Joi. SirW.H.Wilicox 

H. H. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir H. fie Mesurier 

Sir P, J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Baja Sahib Sri Sir Govinda Krishna Yachendruiu 
varu of Venkatagirl 
, Sir C. A. Bell 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 
Sir John H. Biles 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 
H, E. Sir John Henry Kerr 
Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
H. H. The Maharaja o f Sikkim 
The Chief of Sangli | 

Jtfajor Nawab Malik Sir Khiida Bakhsh Khan 
Tlwani. 


Sir H. F. Howard 
Sir A . R, Knapp 
H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 
The Hon'blo Sir B. A. Mant 
The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mltra 
The Hon*b’e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Miizammil-ullah Khan of Bhlkrampiir, 
U.P. 

Sir Chimanlal H Sctalvad 
The Hon' bit* Khun Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
ifabibulla Sahib Baharlur 
Sir If. Mcl'herson 
riirW. .r Held 
Sir E. M. D. Chamfer 
Sir A. C. Chatlerjee 
' Sir 11. E. Holland 
I The Uon'ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
SirG. Baiucy 

T!»(* Hon’ble Sir C. P. Bamaswam! Ayyar Avarga. 
Sir S. P. O’Donnell 
Sir B. P. Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
The JIon’l>lft Sir M. V. JoabI 
Buja Sir Panaganti Bamarayanlngar, Baja of 
Panagal 

The Ifon’ble Sir John Thompson 
Sir Geotfrey (Ij'Montmoreney 
The Hon’blt* Sir William Jlarton. 

'fhe Hon’bb Sir Fredfrick 'William Johnstone 
Tie* llon’bli Sir CawaajI J<*baii{j:ir (.Iimior) 

I H H Ihe Maharaja of (‘hhatarjuir 
I Th<‘ Hon’blo Sir Orlinwood Mo.irs 
1 TIh' Hon'ble Sir Norman Kdw'anl Marjoribank 
' Tho Hon’blf blent on.int Sir Muhammad A Unit- 
' dm Sa'id Khali ot Chhatari, C.P. 

The HonMile Sir K» glnald (Haney 
i Sir Clement Hindly 
Sir Kazll Husmiln 
! Sir Tliomas Middleton 

I Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.) 

I B E. Laurent Marie Eintle Beauchamp 
Or. Jean Kticune Justin Schneider 
Ilaji Mohammad AIi Bais-ut-Tujjar of Muham 
m'rah 

Sheik Abdulla Bln Esa, .son of the Shaikh of 
Balirein 

Haidar Khan, Chi»>f of Ilayat Daud— (Pewaw 
(Julf) 

Mtrza All Karam Khan Shu]a-1-Nizam, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
. Commandiug-Ool. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Bana 
Major Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen, Suglyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish — (Europs) 

Lieut. Fraui:ol8 Pierre Paul Hazy---< Europs) 
Lieut.-Col. Bimban Blkrara Bana— (Nepa/) 
Ueut.-Col. Hhamshere Bikram Biana— (Nepal) 
Lieut.-Col. Dumber Shumshero Thapa-^Nepaf) 
Lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshero Jung Bahadur 
Bana — {Nepal) 

Lieat.-Col. Madan Man Singh Basnlat— (Nepal) 
Lleut.-Col. Gambhlr Jung Thapo— (Nopof) 
Lieut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa— (Napaf) 
Major Uttam Bikram Bana— {Nepal) 

Captain Narslng Bahadur Basniat>WNspa/) 

H. E. Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Thani, 
Siiaikh of Qatar — (P ersian QvlS) 


• Perronal : hereditary title U Raja. 
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Taoyin Chur. Ohtt-|ui*Oh*lh, Tao-yin of KaiAigar } Uaat.-Col. Bertrand Bvaiyu M^h Gurdoa 
Sheficb Abdulla bin jraiowlf Amir ot Haaia Henry Felix Hertx 

Nobumtche Sakenobf i Sir C^rtenay Walter Beanett 

» Major Masanofiuke Tsunoda Rear-Admiral Walter Somerville Ooodrldge 

His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, OoL Solomon Charles Frederick Belie 
Sbaukat-ul-Mulk ! Col. John Crimmin 


Hla Excellency Shaikh Ahmad a! Jabir, Shaikh , ^rs-nviUe Hea^Loeb 


of koweitand dependencies 


Sir William Jameson Soulsby 


Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.bJ Ool. William John l^d BaiMford 


(J^mian Outj) 

Ourujl Hemraj (NrpaY^ 

Mir Subs Austaman Singh (Nepal) 
Bada Kazi Maricbiman Singh (Nepal) 

Companions (C. 1. E.) 


Lioat..Oeneral Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieat.-Col. Laurence Austinc Waddell 
Mir Ansaf All Khan Oenerai 
Khan Bahadur Subadar*MaJor Sardar Khan 
Hooy. Gapt. Subadar^Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Baliadur 


Stephen Vaget Walter Vyvyan Luke 
Charles Edward Pitman 
George Felton Mathew 
Thakur Bichu Singh 
Sir George Watt, m.B. 

Joseph Italph Edward John Boyle 

Sir Frank Forbes Adam 

Sir Rayner Childe Barker 

Lleut.-Col. Charles Henry Elliaon Adamson 

Edmund Neel 

Sir John Prescott ITewett 

Sir J. Bampfyide Fuller 

Sir William Turner Thlaelton-Dyer 

]VIaJor»Gen. G. F. L. Marsliall 

Edward Horace Man 

Lteut.-Gen. Sir G. L. R. Richardson 

Lieut.-Ool. Sir Richard Carnac Tem/)le 

Edward C. S. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ham Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai V isram 

Arthur C. Hankin 

Adam G. Tytler 

Charles E. Buckiand 

Harry A. Acworth 

Col. C, A, Porteous 

Sir Steyning W. Bdgerley 

Co!. W, R. Yellding 

Hony. (k>l. Sir Henry J. Stan yon 

Frederick Joiin Johnstone 

Col. Samuel Haslet t Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespoar 

MaharaJ Rajashri Sankara Subbaiyar 

Dr. Waldeinar M. Haffklne 

Rnatamji Dhanjibbai Mehta 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustam ji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

■^Ir Duncan James Maepheraon 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Lieut.-Ool. Samuel John Thomson 

P. C. n. Snow 

Lloiit.-Col. A. B. Minchin 

W. T. Van Someren 

Charles StIU 

Col. H, K, McKay 

Ueut.-CoL W. B. Browning 

Madhava Rac, Vlshwanath Patankar 

Col. Waiter Gawen King 

Li6ut,-0ol, Sir Frank Popham Young 

l.leut.«<Jol. Reginald Hawkins Oreonstroct 

Lieut.-Co]. Malcolm John Meade 

Edward Louis Capfeti 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 


Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammick 
j Alexander Lauzun Pendock Tucker 
{ Lieut. -Col. John Clibbom 
Col. George Wingate 

Lieut.-Col. George Hart Desmond Gimlette 
I Arthur Henry Wallis 
George Herbert Dacres Walker 
Lisut-€ol. /rank Cooke Webb Ware 
Hony. Major Thomas Henry HiU 
Alexander Porteous 
Col. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
liOckbart Mathew St. Clair 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Ernest DcBratb 
Walter Bernard deWInton 
Algernon Elliott 
Lt.*Ooi. Charles Arnold Kembail 
Edward Giles 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Alcock 
Lieut -Col. Douglas Donald 
Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 
I Sir William Dickson Cruickshank 
f Charles Henry Wilson 
Robert Herrlot Henderson 
Chailes Brown 
George Huddleston 
Lieut.-Col. Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur D*Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
Robert Douglas Hare 
WiUiain Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Bill 
Edward Henry Scarnander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 
peut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 
Madhu Sudhan Das 
George James Perram 
Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 
I WlUlaro Rinnls Porter 
I Edward WaUer Stoney 
Walter Home 

' Llout.-Ool. C. W. Waddington 
, Khan Bahadur Barjorji Dorabji Patel 
i Licut.-Col. Sir W. F, T. O'Connor 
Lionel Trunlnger 
Capt. George WUson 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Mating Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
Col. Alain Cbartler de Lotbluiere Joly de 
Lotbiniere 
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Lieat.*Ool. Aubrey John O'Brleu 
Herbert Ounningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Eobert John Ward 
Major-Qeni. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William Oeorge Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leopold Oust 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Praln 
Co). William John Daniell Dundee 
The Hon’blo Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Grelg Kenn edy 
Col. Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. Malcolm Sydenliam Clarke Campbell 
Afaj.-Gonl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 
8argn.*Lieut.«Col. Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 

Lt.-Col. Alexander John Maunsell MacLaughlin 
George Claudius Deresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Col. David Melville Babington 
Sir Fashamameri Sundaram Alyar Slvaswami 
Alyar 

H. K. Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood 

William Herbert Bobbie 
Lt.*Col. John Norman Maoleod 
Rear-Admiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Haghes-Bulicr 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 


Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon’ bio Lieut. -Col. Francis BevlUe Pii- 
deaux 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieat.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Col. Charles Mactaggart 

Ilopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieat.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

MahamaliopadhyayaHara Prasad Shashtri 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Hal 

Robert Charles Francis Volkers 

Alexander Mulrhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Edward Robert Kaye Blenklnsop 

Sii George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
lileut.-Col. Kmest Douglas Money 
Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lleut.-Col.Hir James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 


Diwan Bahadur Sir Daya KIshen Rau 
Lleut.-Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-Too 

Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart Ring 
Maoonochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Thomas Corby Wllsua 
Sir Frederick Loch Hailiday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Lieut.-Col, Richmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrleres 
Muhammad Azlz-nd-dlu Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Hal Bahaddr Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Iiieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
Col. Sir Robeit Neil Campbell 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butle^ 

Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

Sir James Bennett Bruoyate 

Reginald Edward Enthoven 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

William Lochlel Berkeley Souter 

Joseph John Mullaly 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 

Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Cheneviz-Trenoh 
Hony. Major Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 
James Adolpus Guidet 
Walter CuU^ Madge 

Iieat.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 

Hony. Lieut. James Scott 

Lieut. -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 

Col. Benjamin William Blarlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 


Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
, Lleut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Eiwcs 
' Col. William Burgess Wrlgbt 
('ceil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh BedI 
1 Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 
Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Plgott 
' Hony. Licnt.-Ool. Sir William Daniel Henry 
Gerald Francis Keatinge 
Lieut .-('ol. John Glennie Greig 
Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 
I Brlg.-Genl. R. E. T.Hogg. 

C. A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 
Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Eamaay 
' Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
I Major Arthur Abcrcromby Duff 
.] Lt.-Col. John Lawrence Wllliaci ffrencb-MaRen 
Bernard Coventry 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafolla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
! Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D* Aguilar Crooksbank 
' Sir Edward Denison Ross 
‘ Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
I Khan 

I Col. Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
i David Wann Alkman 
Eal Bahadur Raja Pandit Harl Rtshan Raul 
Lieut.-CoL Frederic William Wodehouse 
Majoi-Qenefal Maitland Cowpei 
Dr. Sir Thomas Walker Arnold 
Lteut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
U.-Colonel Hugh Stewart 
Lieut.-CoL William Glen Liston 
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Major-General Sir Edwin H. ds Vere Atkiueon 
V^alter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

liony. Lieut.-Ool. Sir Eobert WUllam JUyard 
Dtinlop 


Kaja Hriahl Eesh Laba 
Nalini Bhaean GupU 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieat.-Ck>t.Tl'ownley Bicbard Filgate 
Alexander Hacdonald Rouse 
('haries Cahill Sheridan 

IJeut.-Oolonel Herbert de Lisle Pollard' Lowile.\ 

Folonel WUliam.Willrld Blcktord 

Henry Cuthtert Streatficld 

I^.-Col. Sir Cecil Raye 

air William Poster 

Col. G. K. Walker 

air Joseph Henry Stone 

Col. G. S. Orantord 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. John 

Harder Sir Appaji Rao Sltole Anktikar. 

Lawrence Mercer 

Major W. L. Campbell 

W C. M. Bundas 

liony. Lieut.-Gol. P. R. Cadell 

Charles Ormoingham Wat- on 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 

W. H. H. Arden- Wood 

J. B. Pearson 

Col B. J. Blacfcham 

W. G. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Dr. Sir Ueba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

b'rank Charles Daly 

James Gargrave Govern ton 

liOUts E. B. Gobden-Bamsay 

Ceorge Batiey Scott 

The Hon*bie Bao Bahadur Rangnath Narsingh 
Mudholkar 

llao Bahadur Sir Baghonath Vcnkaji SabnU 
<’ol William Moles worth 
birLalubhai Saraaldas Mehta 
Loonaid Blrley 
Frank Frederick Lyall 
Col. G«‘OrKe James Hamlltoji Bell 
Lt.-CoL Frank Currie Lowis 
J^'wls Fnmch 
( ol. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
lliohard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

Licut.-Col. E. D. Wilson Qreig 
Harold Arden Close 
Kicnard Hugh Tickell 
Brands Samuel Alfred SlocoeK 
Lleut.-Ool. Arthur Leslie Jacob 
Dr. Thomas summer* 

Kiran Chandra De 


Mr Prank Willingtoii Carter 

Charles Montague Ring 

Hhlekh Baiz Hussain, Rlian Bahadur Nawab 

Kdward Bawson Gardiner 

b^ rkelcy John Byng Stephens 

ibjar-AdjmIral Walter Lumsden 

•Vwan Blshan Das (Jammu and Kashmir) 

•'ir Magor Frederic Oauntlett 

bt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 

William Peter Sangster 

Montague Hill 

hlont.-Ool. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Hahibjada Abdus Samad, Khan of Bampur 
Bernard OotteieU 


Sirdar Sahib Sulcman Baji Kasim Mitha 
Captain George Prldeaux MiUet 
Sir Selwyn Howe Fremuilile 
Dr. Zia-ud-dJa Atimed 
Lt.^. Cecil Charles Stewart Bany 
Col. Cyril Mosley Wagstafl 
, Ooi. Charles Henry Cowie 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
I David Petrie 
Godfrey Charles Denham 
j Lt.-Col. Oiarles Joseph Windham 
Herbeit George Chick 
I Col. auurles Henry Dudley llvd( r 
> H. II. Raja Pratab Singh, Baja ol All Bajput 
j Col. Cecil Lyon John A Hanson 
Bao Bahadur Chun Hal Harilal SetalvaU 
1 lohn Norman Taylor 

I Hhan Bahadur Sardac Din Muhammad Rhan 
sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Th<- Hon’blc Raja Moti Chund 
Matthew Hunter 
John 'iarlton Whitty 
’ Moses Mordccai Simeon Oubbay 
Baja Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 
Major General Robert Charles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 

riie Hon’ble Lieut. -Col. William Jolm Reen 
Khan Ballad ur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
brlgadler-Qcneral Cyril Harcourt Roe 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

('apt. M. W. Farewell 

Lieut .-Col. John Bertram Cunllffe 

Evelyn B<Tkeley Howell 

iXilouel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

Majoi-Gcnl. James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBatn 

Christopher Adda ms- Williams 

liai Balmdur Bonshldliar Banerjl 

Hammett Reginald Clode Uaile> 

Robert Thomas Dundas 
UegiDHld George Kilby 
Robert Egerton Purvea 
Arthur Bradley KetUcwell 
The Hou’bic Bai Hah.idm Lala Ham Samn Das 
Rhan Bahadur Dr. Mian bu Muhammad Shah 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 
Cliarles Stewart Middlemiss 
Major I'Yederick Norraaa White 
Sir .lohn Ijoader Maffey 
, Seth Cliandmul Dhudha 
The Hoa'ble Air. Steuart Edmund Pears 
William Nawton Maw 
John Kdward Webster 
Bre\et-Major A. G. J. Macllwaioe 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 
liicut.-Col. £. J. Mollison 
Thomas Avery 
, Captain £. W. Huddleston 
Lt.-Ool. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt,-Col. Ambrose Boxwell 
Capt. N. B Badollffe 
Lt.-Col. WHllam GUiitt 
Major G. B. Power 

Brig.-General d'Arcy Charles Brownlow 
Temporary Major B. W. Bullard 
, Lt.-CoL F. W. Badollffe 
U.-Col. E. L. Bagshawe 
Major Charles John Emile Clerlcl 
Lt.-Ool. A. K. Rawlins 
The Hon’blu Sir WliUam John Keith 
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A. J. W. Kltchin Hony. U.^Col. iieaboriid Gutbrio Arthur May 

W. £. Qourlay Mociw 

W. B. CouttA Col. BUola Nauth 


Col. Westwood Norman Hay 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegort 

Major E. E. H. Grlfflth 

Diwan Batiadur Lain Bieheear Nath 

Charles b'rancls Fitch 

Dr. M. Y. Young 

Sir S. M. Burrows 

Sir P. J. Haitog 

Col. (Uony. Brig.-Geni.) H. A. Foong 

Col. J. H. Dickson 

Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 

U.-Col. W. R. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Bye 

Xit.'*Ool. 8. M. Elott 

Col. 0. B. Stokes 

Major E. 8. Oiilett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut.'Col. Edmund Walter 

Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Grlmston 

Cai)t. Victor Bayley 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shalto liongfield Craster 

Sidney Robert Uigncll 

Henry Phlllipfl Tollinton 

The Hon’ble Sir James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherlani 
Arthur Willstecd Cook 
Thomas Eyebron Moir 
James Crerar 

Col, Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hony. Lieut. Hilary Lusbington Uolmaa<HuDt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett* Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Sir Hari Ram Goenka 

7&W SkO 

ShamS'UMriama Jivanji Jamshed ji Modi 
Dewan Bahadur Pandit Rrishna Rao Luxmaa 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle* 
gondai Puttaona Cbetty 
Lt.-Ooi. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogllvy Sponce 
Lt.-Col, Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Ck>l. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkinsrton 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Lt«-C^ionel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimc 
14eut.-Colonel Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Lieut.-(^1. Harold Hay Thorbum 
The Hon’ble Major Khan Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

Hony Capt. Muhl-ud-din Khan» Sardar Bahadur 
Hony. Capt, Sardar Natha Siogb« Sardar Baha- 
dur 

Sardar Pooran Singh, Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
Glrdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

JEUiaer Ail Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip Ja-mos Qridlths Plpon 
Tempy. Capt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Licut.-Col. James Ainsworth Yates 
Air Commodore David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-OoL Francis WlHarn Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
U.*Col. FeUx Oswald Newton Mell 


Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy, Brig.-Qeneral) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Major-General James Archibald Douglas 
Chariot} Kowlatt Watkins 
Joseph Herbert Owens 
Harry St. John Brldger Pbllby 
Major Lewis Cecil Wagstatf 
I Major CJyril Penrose Paige 
Sao Kawn Klao Intaleug Sawbwa of Kongtung 
I The Hon’blo Mr. Arthur Heriiert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuck 
) The Hon’blc Mr. James Donald 
William Woodviord HomelJ 
Harchandrai Vishlndas 
Lt.-Gol. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Thomas Ryan 
' Arthur WMliam Botham 
('ol. Henry Francis Cleveland 
I Augustus Henry Deane 
U.-Col. William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Jjescltine 
\li \.ind» r Laugh y 
Lt.-Col. llenrv Smith 
Col. Francis William II alloues 
Mijor Henry Coddlngton Brown 
Robert Colquhouu Boyle 
Lewis Wynne llartli y 
Hal lUhadur Pandit Mr Gopinath 
Jhala Sri Mansinghji Suraj SinUji 
Assistant; Surgi'on Kedar Nath J>U8 
Brig.-General John Latham Itose 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kenmon 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppcl Gough 
lempy. Major Sir .lohn Arnold Malliuger 
Major Edward William Charles Noel 
Colonel William Ewbank 
1 Lieut.-Col. J. R. Darley 
Brev.-Colonel 0. M Goodbody 
Luut.-i'ol J. G. Goodenouvh Swan 
Major Cliarles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt.*('ol. John Uat 

Major (>ril Charles Johnson Barrett 
Ma;or William David Henderson Hteveiison 
Captain Robert Edward Alderman 
Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 
. James Laird Klnioch 
Alfred James Hughes 

I Nawab Baliadiii Saiyld Nawab All Cliaudhiir) 

I Khan Bahadur 
Sir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 
Henry Kaikes Alexander Irwin 
; Wiltiam Fredeihk Holms 
1 Sir George Herman Collier 
’ Thomas Emerson 
, Jyotsnaoatb Ghosal 
> Allan Wiliiam Pirn 
j Lioiit.-Col. George Henry Willis 
I Lieut.-CoI. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 
I Edwaid Charles Ryland 
' Francis WiUiam Bain 
I John Desmond 
I Sir John Ernest Jackson 
I Gumam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Kumar XJnkar Singh 
Dr. Charles Allred Barber 
Sir Nasarwanji Naviojt Wadia 
Brlg.^Geji€ial Robert George Strange 
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])rlg,*Getioral Aohert Motttaime Poore 
Btii(.*Oeti 0 ral Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caroana 
Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut. -Col. F. A. F. Bamardo. i.v.s. 

Captain Seymour Douglas Yaie» K.i.if * 

Arthur Cecil McWattera 
Li 0 ttt.-ColOQel Davis Heron 
Lieut.-Col* Edmund Tiilotson Hlch 
Alt Khan Sardar Bahadur^ late Haior-tlen'^iai 
Kashmir State Forces. 

Hony. Lieut.- Qadhr Bakclb Khan Bahadur 
Kodeiick Komeli Blemacki 
llony. Bitgadicr-Qencral Robert Fox Sorsble 
Brig.-G4>nerul A. B. Hawley Drew 
Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Brigadior-Genersl The Earl of Radnor 
Colonel Harry John Blahoo 
('ol, F. W. Bagahawe 
Col. F. E. Qeoghegan 
Jlajor Harold Whiteman Wooiall 
Lit*ut.*Ool, Herbert Grenville l/'Meaurier 
Col. Hollo St. John GiUi^pio 
Lieut.-Col. Walter Felioweb Cowan Gilchrist 
A. 0. Bingham 

j4ieut.-Col. Frederick William Gee, l.M.8. 

Lieut. -Col. the Lord Belha vena nd Steuton,i.A. 
Llewcllyo William Lewis 
Lleut.‘OoI George McPherson 
Lleut.-Gol. Norman Emil Henry Scott, X.M.s. 
Lieut .-Col. W. B.. J. Scrougle, i.m.s. 

Major Stewart George Cromartle Murray 
Lieut -Col. Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
>lajor Ouy Sutton Boc<]nct 
Lleut.-Col. Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut. -Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoiot Wood 

John Broirn Sydney Thubron 

L. 8. Steward O'Malley 

Sir Provaah Chandra Mltter 

James George Jennings 

SirE. M. Cook. 

Christian Tindall 
Arthur lanes Mayhew 
Austin Low 

Lleut.-Ool. Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dlgby Watson 

George Ernie Ohattleld 

Lieut.-Ck>i* John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Bernard D'Oller Barley 

Thomas Heed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Beresiord Osmaston 

Liout.-Col. John Hanna Murray 

The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 

Col. Herbert Augustus Tggulden 

Col. Comdt. Richard Stukelev St. John 

Brevet*Lieat.-CoL 8. S. W. Paddon 

Lient.-Col. Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut-Ool. Andrew Loul*^ Charles McCormick 

Ueut.-Ool. J. C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afutl Khan Ltent-Col* 

sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Ll6Qt.-0oL Francis Richard Soutter Gerveri 

t^olln John Davidson 

Mberl Harlow ^Iver 

ivhan Bahadur Nawab Mania Baksh of Bataia 
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Sardar Lakbamgouda BiHMtva Prabbu Sir Deeal 
Col. W- W. Ciemeaha. I.M.8. 

Col. Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Ool. P. Francis Chapman 

Licut,-Col. H. J. Crossley 

Lieut.-Gol. (temporal^ Col.) W. A. Gordon 

Lleat.-Col. J. D. Graham 

Col. E. C. Alexander 

Lleut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lfeat.-Ool. C. A. Sprawson 

Major H. C. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F. Maepheraon 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

Col. P. L. Bowers 

H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier- Giiieral H. De C. O'Grady 
Lleut.-Coh A. de V. Wllloughby-Osborne 
Hon. Brigadier-General J. R. Qaussen 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdaa 
R. D. Bell 

Hal Bahadur Rala Ram 
Lleat.-Col. H. C. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 
IX. Clayton 

O. B. Petman 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 
Sir li. Clarke 
M. J. Cogswell 
Lieut -Col. J. J. Rourke 
Lieot.-Col. J. Stephenson 
IT. H. Haines 

R. S. Hole 

Cursetjl Nowrojl Wadia 
E. Toichman 
Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja Kao Jogendra Narayun Ray 
Col. R. A. Needham 
J. Crosbv 

The Uon’hle Sir Charles Innos 

P. P J. Wodehouse 

I Captain K. 1. M. Barrett 

S. F. Stewart 
Lleut.-Col. P. L. O'Neill 
Major G. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Major H. H. F. M. Tyler 

I Col. H. W. 11. .Senior 
' Lieut.-Col. R. R. Maddox 
' Col. H. W. Bowen 
I Col. J, B. Keogh 

* TP. A Prkpoh 


Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Llout.-Oul. L £. Gilbert 
Lieui.-Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lieut-Gol. W. M. Anderson 
Major H. Murray. 

Major 0. de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Oarpendale 
Major A. H. 0. Trench 
Temporary Major L. F, Nalder 
Captain C, O. Lloyd 
Xomimrary Captain R. Marts 
0. Evans 

Lleut.-Col. 8. H. Slater 
Agha Mtrza Muhammad 
SirE, Bonham-Carter 
Lieat.-Ool. J. H. Howell Jonoa 
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Col. W. E. WUson-Johuston 
Mi^or W. S. U, May 
W. ». Dockrill 
G. M. O'Rorke 
Capt. 0. U, Watson 
Gapt. C. Mackenzie 
Major J, B. Hanafln 
Major M. 0. Eaymond 
W. H. J, Wilkinson 
].ieut.-Col. J. B. Jame^ion 
Major- G0ner-\1 A, G. Wauchope 
Col. Q. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Ron. Lient. Mchr Moliammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. E. M. Betham 
Ma)or>General W. 0. Blacb 
Col. E. E. P. Boileau 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 

J. A. Cherry 

Col. (temporary Brigadler-Oenl.) G. Christian 

Col. (temporary Brigadicr-Genl.) B. E. Cook 

Cot. (temporary Brigadier-Geul.) F. W. H. Cox 

Col. O.M. Duff 

Lieat.-Gol. E. 0. Hall 

Lieat.-Col. D. E. Hewitt 

Llcut.-Col. L. Hirach 

Col. 0. Hodgkinson 

Major G. Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 

Lieut.-CoK F. C. Lane 

Lt.-Col. J. H, Lawrence- Archer 

Col. E. 8. Maclagan 

Lleut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 

CoL H. C. Nanton 

K. P. Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. 8. J. Eennie 
Lleut.-Col. J. E. Reynolds 

Hony. Lieut.Col. The Hon’ble Justice Sir Stuart 
Lleat.-Ool. J. W. Vi'atson 
E* B. Wilson 

Major-Gcn. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut.-Col. H. N. Young 
Lleut.-Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lleut.-Col. C. N. Watnts.v 
Eessalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sirdar 
Bsdiadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Col.OharleB Falrlle Dobbs 

Lieut.-Col. George Stuart Douglas 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Edward Edward* Collins 
OoU Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berrldge 
Majo^Genl.M.E.W. Nightingale 
Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundae Singh 
Majithia 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir H. Moncrlefl Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gobble 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mian 

Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 

J. A. Richey 

F. W. Woods 

A. r. Holme 

G. G. Sim 

Lleut.-Col. D* A. Smith 
Lieat.-Col. F. R. Netbersole 

B. S. Troup 

K. B* W. Thomas 
Lleot*-Coi. J. A. Stevens 
A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 


Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Eao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Salyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Harry Christopher Tytler 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

Major-GenefAl Cyril Norman Maomiilhm 

Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col. Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Harry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Ueut.-Col. John Francis Has well 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Iieut.-Col. Henry Francis Wickham 
Lieut -Col. Duncan OgUvie 
Major James Soott Pitkeathly 
Lt.-('ol Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Babonau 
2nd- Lieut. Arthur Veroon Hawkins 
colonel Campbell Coffin 
W. C. Eenouf 
Sorabji Bezonjl Mehta 
Lt.-Col. E. Verney 
£. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. C.E. A. Bond 
J.Eeid 

I C W. E. Cotton 
0. M. Hutchinson 
> Lleut.-f’ol. Sir F. H. Uumphrys 
* Major F. W. Gcrrard 
R. S. Pearson 

C. T. Alien 
C. B. La Touche 
I A. K. Maitra 

Col. Leslie Waterfleld Shakespeare 
I Col. C. E. E. Francis iOrwan MacqgioicI 
Capt. E. J. Calveley Hordern 
John Comyn Higgins 
John Henry Hatton 
' John Brown Marshall 
1 Major Clendon Turbervllle Daukes 
I (’ol. (temporary Brlgadler-GcmT.d) G. P, Camp- 
, bell 

' Lieut.-Col. H. L. Crohtliwalt 
' C. Latimer 
C<»1 E. H. Payne 
Lieui.-Col. C. E. B. Steele 
Col. T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col. E. C, W. Conwa> Gordon 
Col. C. Tluij.son 
Col. JI. 

Col. 1). M. Watt 

Ueut.-Col. Ikbal MuhaT>)mad Khan 
Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
Tbc Hon’blv Mr. Micliacl Keane. 

James Da\idSifton 

Lleut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burttou 
Sir Charle s Morgan Webb 
David Thomas Chadwtzk 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Cjharies Maurice Baker 
William Alexander Marr 
The Hon’ble Mr. Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Llcut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James. 

John Tudor Gwynn 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick O'Kinealy 
Lieut.-Col. William Frederick llarvey 
Honorary-Coi. Lionel Augustus Qrtraston 
Licut.-Col. John Lawrence Van Geyzel 
Colonel Sydney Frixlerick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaux 
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Arthur Oharlea EumboU 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Pods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

Ual Bahaiiur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 

Jehaugir Behramji Murzban 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Harold Khan 

Sir Harry J5\an Auguste Cotton 
The Hoirblo Mr Prank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Uolroyd Bridges 
Colonel Clement Arthur Mil ward 
Colonel Arthur Hugii Morris 
bleut. -Col. Henry Warwick Illlus 
Major Frederick I^wrence Here 
Major Alexander Henderson Bum 
Lieut.-Col, Alfred Eugene Berry 
Lleut.-Coloucl Maxwell McKeivie 
i.ieut.-Ool. Charles Harold AmysTuck 
Colonel Henry Ccorge Young 
Lleut,-Ool. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 

Brevat Colonel Sir Edward Scott WortWngtcn 
.lolm Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdoit 

Herbert Edward West Martlndell 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
lames Cowlishaw Smith 
Tohn Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Leslie Maurice Ciump 
Hugh Kynanton Briscoe 
Major-tJeneral lliv< r« Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs lieare 
Henry Veroon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Captam Lewis Maccle^tteld Heath 
Major Lionel Edward Lang 
Rai Bahadur MUkhi Ram 
Rao Bahadur Keslio Govind Damle 
.lames Walls Maekison 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjne 
Col, (Honorary Brigaditr-Oeneral) Henry 
irthur Lane 
Ba<*l! John Gould 

Major-General John Blackburn Smith 
Major-General Franc Is Hope Grant Uutohlneon 
FranoU Pepys Rennie 

The Hon‘bk) Lt.*Col, Stewart Blakely Agnow 
Patterson 

Malcolm (''aird McAlpIn 
Edward Arthur Henry Blunt 
Lieut.-Oot. James Eotrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Walter Frank Hudson 
Adrian Janies Robert Hope 
John Wliloughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maepherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Wllllamaon 
Ale xander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstx other Wathen 
Khan Baliadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
lUJaManlloU Singh Boy 


I Khan Bahadur Dr* Nasarvanjl Uormasji 
1 Choksy 

William Scott Durrant 
Alexander Mnrr 
Lawrence Morley Stubbs 
I Colonel Robert St* John Hickman 
I James Macdonald Dunnett 
Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Fcrrar 
Levett Mackenzie Ka>e 
Coryton Jonathan Webster Mayne 
Walter Swain 
Major Cyril James Irwin 
Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 
Edwin Lesgware Price 
Rai Bnhadur Chuni Basu 
Gavin Scott 
Horace Mason Haywood 
Major the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 
Harry Tonkmsoo 
Arthur Edward Nelson 
Alexander Shirley Montgomery 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 
Lieut. -Col, Andrew Thomas Gage 
Lieut.*OoL John Phillip Cameron 
' PrederUk Alexander Leete 
Lieut-Col llenrv Ross 
('aptaln Victor Felix Gamble 
, Major General Alfnnl Hooton 
j Arnold Albert Musto 
Abdoor Rahim 
John Arthur Jones 

1 Tiie Hevennd Canon Edward Guilford 
Keshab Chandra Roy 
dialer Henry Bt nedict Fox 
TI.Po Tha 

I Captain Albert Gottlelb Puech 
Namoji BapoojlSaklatuala 
I William Stantlall 
Khun Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid 
Bao Bahadui Thakur Harl Singh 
, \\ . Alder 
’ 1. K Martin 
I Lt .( ol. D. (s. Mitchell 
Lt -Col R. H Clienev lx Trench 
K G. B. Pee> 

Tht Hon’ble Mr F. F* Sladen 

A F. L. Brayne 

C, G Barnet 

Lt < ol A. Leventon 

Lt -C'ol. T. Hunter 

Lt.-(k>}. R. McOarrIson 

J.W. Bhoro 

H.G. Haig 

I Khan Bahadur Muhammad Baxlullah Sahib 
R. M. Maxwell 
J. H. Hechk 
1 Major D P, Johnstone 

I Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Hayat Khan 
Major the Re\* G. D. Bame 
J. Evershed 
L. Graham 
C, A. H* Townsend 
E* W. I^gh « rv 

Tlio Hon’ble Mr, Justice H. P, Duval 

J.C.Ker 

F.P.Blon 

P*S Keelan 

Colonel W, M. Coldstream 
C. W.CJwyone 
H. B. Ewlmnk 
Dr. B. L. Dhingm 
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Srimant Jagdeo llao Puar 
Maalvi Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahlbzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P, O. Rogers 
C. W. Dunn 
R.R. Gibson 

Lieut. Col. G.H. Russell 
B. J. Glancy 
H. B.Clajrton 

B. W. P. Sims 
Manng Maung Bya. 

Sardar Bahadur Sheo Nurnyana Singh 
W.T.M. Wright 
A. N. Moberly 
The Rev. E. M. Macphail 
L.leut-Ool. Sir G, Jl. Hearne 
M E. W. Jone^ 

Major-General R. Heard 
L. L. Mojumdar 
P, B. Percival 

L, 0. Clarke 
K. N. Knox 

E. Coman Smith 
Major a. C. S. Black 
Mlrza Mohamed Ism all 
J. M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 
W, J. Litter 

IL Venkatapatbiraju Cam 

F, Clayton 

Diwan Bahadur Shrlnivasa K. Rodda 

F. Yotmg 

Khan Baliadur Sardar Anghar All 
A. W. Street 

G. D. Rudkin 

R. B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Diwan Bahadur P. Kisava Pillai Avargal 
A. K. L. Tottenham 
A. A, L. Parsons 

F. C. Turner 
.1, A. L. Swan 

H. G. Bilison 
Colonel C. n. Bensley 

E. G. Turner 

T. G. Rutherford 
Lleut.-Col. O. D. GgUvle 
Licut.-Colonel E. C. G. Haddock 
P. Andernon 

G. Cunningham 
Major 0. K. Daly 

Lieut.- ColonelJ. C. 8. Vaughan 

F. C. Crawford 

H. Calvert 

U. He 

Lieut -Col. the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Eai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghosc 
Ral Bahadur Sukhamaya Cbaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T . Rangachariyar 
W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar JawahJr Singh 
Captain Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B, Baghubir Singh 
Khan Bahadur K, Rustomli 
Lieut-Col. R. P. Wilson 

G. R. Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A, D. Ashdown 
T, H. Morony 

C, W. Lloyd Jones 
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H. A. Crouch 
W. Gttskell 
D. G. Harris 

Licuteuanf -Colonel C. A. Kingston 

Pi.. P. Uadow 

Lieut -Col. W. D. Srallos 

J. M Clay 

Lieut.* ('ol J A. Brett 
Major H . R. Lawrence 

A. M. MacMillan 

ivh .111 Bahadur Qazi Azizuddin Ahmad 
OscaT Do GlanvlUe 

K. B. Nawabzada Salyld Ashrafud Din Ahmad 
‘ K. B. Beliramjl Hormasji Nanavati 
{ Sureiidra Nath Mulllck 
I J. R D. Glascott 
! (’ol. S. H. E Nicholas 
' H A. F Lindsay 

Th»‘ ifon’ble Lieiit.-Col. A D Maepherson 
Ka'^hii>ath Shriram .latar 
Huo Bahadur Vangal Thlruvcnkata Krishnama 
Acharya Avargal 
G W lies. 

Sahlbzada Abdul Majid Khan 
D It Foy 
I B \ ('olliiis 
K. Jl Maconachie 
P. Hawkins 
J Wilson- Johnston 
C M King 
n W’'. Knu'rson 
P A. Kelly 

Luuf.-Col J. W. D. Megaw 

B. S. Kis(h 

I D AsfoU 
Major B Jl. RolUy 

II 8. Crosthwaltc 
Lit at.-('ol. il H. Bott 
.iadu Nath Sarkar 
P. Hide 

F. W . Sudmorsen 
The Rev. A. E. Brown 

, Ramaswanu Srinivasa Sarma. 

K It, Kealy 

T. it S. \ enkatarama Sastilgal 
M. Jrymg 

II. O. B. Sho«l)ridgc 
Col K. V. Knkd.iy 
S. W^ Goode 
A. JJ W. Bentinck 
li. L. L. Allanson 
<1. 8. BmJjmu 
W. K. A. W'ebster 
Rai Bahadur U. K. Raha 

J. C. B. Drake 
Lieut.-I’ol. T. W. Harley 

G. Clarke 

Major D. dandeman 

H. J. Bhabha 
Haidar Mir M. A. Khan 
Khwaja Nazim-ud-Dlti 

Woolner 
A. L. Covernton 
P. S. Buricll 
H. Denning 
W. B Brander 

G. W. Hatch 

C. C. Wills 

H. A. Une 

K. S. Frainjl 
I Col. W. H. Evans 

G. E. Fawens 
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F. Arroita^e 

T, 0. Slmmoa 
Li(?ut.*Cof. A. C. Tancoek 
IJrevot Jjiftut.-Col. H, L. Haujthton 
Liettt.*(Jol, H. D. Marshal- 

H. 1>. O, Uyr 

11. W. Hanson 

H. K. Wilkinson 

Llout.-Col J. W. Cornwall 

ll. 1). Aiistead 

D.Milnc 

W. Uociie 

JUi Blswamhhar liai Bahadur 

Ilai T. P. Mukharji Bahadur 

a, K, Devdhar 

Chaudhari Chhaju Ham 

IT. 11. The Maharaja of Htiutan. 

J. lj.il. Fraftf-r, 

Lt.-(V)1. J. CMl. JiCkvHttr 
(’. W. C’. Carson 
,1.N, Gupta, 

G. K.Sojiim‘8, 

H. C. hi<Uloll 

A. <1. IMj(* 

J. B. O. Sinlih 

I>, L. Drako- Brockman 

1). M. Stenart 

B. Littltdiailcb 

J. A. Biik<'r 

U, -Col. K. VV. Ma(*donald 
». Whitworth 

A. B. Brigus 

JA.*Od. L. !>.’ E Lciifestcy 
.r. K.ArmHtrong 

K. J. Hirst 

K. P. V. Gompcrtz 
.Major A. G. TrcsMdcr 

(’.iptain (Tcrnp. Major) A, T. II. liUinhy 
P. L. Ordc 

Il.il Baliadtir Jauak 8in^}i 
Biwun Hahaiiur T. K. Mehta 
II, W. NJchoUon 
A. (i. Clow, I.C S. 

W, I), li. Prentice, I.(',S. 

A. ll. Uoyd, 

A.T. SU)Wdl 
H. C. Gowaii, l.C.S. 

Colonel (' t:. Palmer 

J, Heziett, I (J S. 
ii. T. Boa«. l.C.S. 

C. W. A. Turner, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Uil, (j. L. l>unn, l.M.S. 

A. ll. .Astbury 

.1 N. (J, .lohiisiru, T.C.S. 

Major C. E. T. Erakinc 
ll. 0. duiinier 

K. 11, lierthoud, I.C, 8, 

U. A. Hortou 

VV. ii. j>ot)ia 
1> F, Mulla 
ii. Mortfun 

llao Baiusalur llaja Uari Slui$U ot Mahajau 
K. B. Chong 

F. W, Thomas 

Gurbar Slirl V. M. 8urag 

G. G, JDey 

•1 ‘ G. Bnazlcy 
E. GUilat 

H. M, Beckett 
B. Copeland 

1'. G. Arnould 
F. 8. c. Harrison 
A , H. Mackenzie 


G. A, Cocks 

(kfl 0. P. Guuti^r 
l»rof. R. (*oupland. 

W. H. Hopkyns. 

U.-tJol. W. E. C. Bradfteld 
JA.-C 0 I. L. Cook 
Lt.-Col. G. D. Franklin 

U. -(^ol. ((Hony. Col ) R. R. Will 
Lt.-(’ol. .1. Cuuniughain 

H. A, F. MetcaMe 

V. K. A. Aravanmdha Ayangar 
S. B. Hniith 

G. K. ('. Wakefield 
liiii Bahadur B. 1>. Gucuka 
Dr. H. Cr lloherts 
Dr. J A. Vo(‘)cker 

'I’lie Hon Lieut. Colonel H. 8. Strong 

(i. Ma<*wortii Vouug 

H A. It. V'eraon 

J N. Rpy 

J F. J>yer 

Willism .Mayes 

Ijeut Colonel CM. Brierley 

J. M. 1). Wrench 

II 11 A Delves 

U N. tyangtileo 

Lieut Colonel W. G Neale 

ideut i'olonel L. 15. L Burns 

J R Daln. 1 C S 

F. U. Fearnley WhittingsUll 

Lieut Colonel R E Wright 

Lieut (’olonel H. ll. Jtioorne 

15. F. Gunter 

.r A Ma<lan. I.C .8. 

F. W. H. .smith 
R S. Fmlow 

W. L Scott 
ll r Holiarid 

U Stokei 
D <1 Lai. 

Tbe Imperial Order of tbe 
Crown of India. 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878 
and for a like purpose with tbe simuitaneously 
created Order of th*? Indian Empire. It con* 
lists ot the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Cndian Primes or of persons wdio have held 
cou8piouou.<t offices In connection with India 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Desigfkation, tbe letters C. 1. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


Ladies of the Order (C, 1.) 


Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

H. R H. the Princess Royal 

H, R. H. the Princess Victoria 

H.M. llie Queen of Roumanla 

tl. R. U. Princess BeatGce 

The Ex- Duchess of Cumberland 

H. R. H. The Prmoess of Hohenlohe** 


Langonbuig 

U. R, H. the Prlncees Louise (Duchess 
Argyll) 

H. I. & R. H* the Qraad Duchess Ayrl! 
Russia 


of 



(»02 The h 

Lady Patricia llamsay 

H. H. the Princess Marle^Lonise 

Baroness JUnloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Magdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerln and Ava 

H. H. Maharani of Coooh*Behar 

Marchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenluck 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Ban! Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of sore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H. H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice* Baroness Northcote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine. I^ady Lockbar 

Baroness Ampthill 

The Lady WlUlngdon 

Countess of Mmto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H. H. Begum of Bhopal 

France Charlote, Lady Choluisford 

Countess ol Reading 

H. H. Maharani Sakliiya Raja Sahiba Scindia 

All] ah itohadur ot Gwalior 
H. K. The i^ady Iiwin. 

Distinctive Badges* — An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distmetive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Ihwan Bahadur *, ' Sardar Bahadur*, 

* Khan Bahadur *ltai Bahadur *, * Bao Baha- 
dur \ * Khan Sahib Rai Sahib * and ' Rao 
Sahib *. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearing the King's effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five*pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Grown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles or Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Ral and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Bai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by s 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
dhall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khsn, Rai and Bao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles ol 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sabib dark bine with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In November, 1914, 
States:— The Government of India have recently 
bad under consideration the question of the 
position In which miiilatores of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened t»y 
a brooch, and not susModed round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed In the case of the 
badge itself, when the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decoration v they should 
be placed Immedis^ly alter the Kaiserd-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal.— This 
medal was limtltiitcd on June 28th, 1907, by an ; 
Army Onlrr pnblislicd in Simla as a reward i 
( or both commissioned and uon-commissioued | 


dian Orders. 

Officers of the regular and other foroos in India. 
It hears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII and on the reverse a iaurei wreath enoiroL 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal. If Inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn Immediately to the right of ail war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1| in. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. £. 1. Co. in 
1827, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length ol service or good conduct. 
It Is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrender'd 
to the Government, and the sunerior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death ot 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one*third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the alio wan oe is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of A star of eight points, Ig in. in dlamett'r, 
having in the centre a ground of dark him 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreatlw of laurel In gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of sliver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar fiom a dark- blue ribbon II in 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to clahs 

Order of British India.— This order was 
Instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officer^ 
(or long and faithful servloe in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European or 
native, holding a eommJssion In a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to th( 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star II In. in diameter. The centre is 
occupied by a lion statant gardant upon s 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
baud inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wn^athg of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for BUsprmslon from a broad ornamental band 

in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is j^sed for BUsTwnsiou 
from the neck. The St'oond Class is 1/^ in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre ; 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er Is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both clasBes. The First CIaHi< 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
aa additional allowance of two rupees a dav 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Servloe Medal.— 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states **a non -com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Lonf: 
Servloe and Good Conduct medal**: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retail 
the M. 8. medal, but the annuity attached U 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
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bust of Qtu>cii Vintotla facing loft, wMt a veil 
falling over the crown behind, endreled by the 
legend Victoria Kaisar-i-Hlnd, On the reverse 
Is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath ; 
between the two wreaths Is the inscription for 
meritorious service Within the palm wreath 


Is the word India. The medal, lH in. In dia- 
meter, is suspended from a scroll by means 
of a red ribbon li In. wide. The medals Issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria's succes- 
sors bear on the obverse their bust In profile 
with the legend altered to KDWARDVB or 
GK0E01V8. 


THE KA1SAR4.HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted In 1000, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 
was amended in 1001 and 1012 — being as 
follows; — ‘‘Wliereas We, taking Into Our 
Royal oonsideratlon that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
ITs in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of dtsiinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour: Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus diatingulshhig such services 
aforesaid. We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our ilelxs 
and Successors, do Institute and create a 
new Decoration. *• The decoration is styled 
**The Raisar-i-Hiod Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India '* and consists of two classes, 
riie Medal fs an oval shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — In gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
la India ;** it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipfents of the 1st Class. 

Abdus Sainad Rhan of Rampur 
Aoharlyar, Diwaii Bahadur Tirumalai Dosik 
Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur V. Krishna 
Ayyangar Ramanuja 
Advaui, M. H. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur QaxI Khalil-ud-Din 
Alvar, Mr«, Parvatl Amnml (’handra Sokliara. 
Alexander, A. L. 

Ailyn, Dr. (Miss) .lesslc Matilda, M.l). 

Al<»ys{{i, Ucv Mother Mary 
Ainarcband, Ran Bahadur Ramuarsyin 
Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, Tlic Rev. H. 

Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. Jl , 1 , 

Ayyar, Dr. P. S, A. Chandrasekhara 
Baird- Smltli, .1. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
BanerjI.Slr P. C. 

Ha nUora walla, N M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L, 

Bare, Doctor Esther Glmson, m.p. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Barton, Mrs. FiVelyn Agnes 

Basu, BIr Kallas Chandra, Ral Rabadur 

Beals, Dr.. American Marathi Mission. Bombay 

Bear, Mrs. Georglaoa Mary 

Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 

Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 

B(?U, Lt.-Col. Cliarlrs Thornhill 

Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M, 


Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rev. Father F. 

Bestall, A. H. 

Bhandarl, Rai Bahadur Qopal Das 
Blkauir, Maharaja of 
Blngley, Major-General Alfred 
Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Krisbiiarso 
Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Hooth-Tuckcr, Frederick St. George de Lautonr 
( Bosanquet, Oswald Vivian 
Bose. Uai Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott. Captain R. H. 

' Brahmachari, Rao Bah.idnr C. N. 
j Bramley, Percy Brooke 
; Bray, Denys DeSaumarer 
Brayin', Mr<. 

I Broadway. Alexander 
. Brown, Rev. A. E. 

I Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. E. W. 

Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Bull, Henry Martin 
' Burn, Richard 

I Burnett, General Sir Charles John 
Caleb, Dr. a C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Nell 
Campbell, Dr. Mi'-s S. 

Campion, .^obn Montriou 
(Jarleton, l>i . (Miss) .Imie, m.d, 

' Oarleton, Marcus Bradford 
' Carlyle, lAdv 
, Carmiohad, Lady 
, Carfct'r, Edward Clark 
1 Castor, Lieut.-Col. R. H 
I Ghand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
I Chand, Rai Baliadur Ula Tara 
( Chapman, R. A. B. 

Cbatterton, The lit. Rev. Eyre, D. D. 

I Cbatterton, Alfred 
Ohutterton, Mrs. L. 

Cbaudhuri, Rala Sarat Chandra Rat 
Chatty, Dewan Bahadur K. P. Puttanna 
ChJtnavis. Bir Shankar Madho 
Chills, Mrs 
Ooidstreatu. Wiillam 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Hherin Hormumhaw 
Ooprland. Theodore Bcnfey 
Oonpel, Right Rev. Blaliop Francis Stephens 
Oorbi'tt, Capt. J. E. (lUdd.) 

Oousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Crawford, Francis Colomb 
Crosthwalto, The Rev. 0. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Oorrlmbhoy, Mahomedbhoy 
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Darbbaofta, Maharaja of 

Darbysbire, Ml8« Both 

Das, Earn Saran 

Das, Sri Qadadhar Bamanuf 

Das, Bai Bahadur Lala Matbra 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Bev. Can. A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, Thp Bpv. C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hatton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Debi, Ravi Murari Kumari 
Dovi, Maharanl Parbaal 
deLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joiy 
Devdhat, G. B* 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dhar, Her Highness the liani Bahiba Luxtnibai 
Pavar of 

Dbingra, Dr. Bchari Lai 
Dobson. Mrs. Margaret 
Douglas, Dr. 15. 

Drysdalr*, Rev. J. A. 

DuBern, Amedoe George 

DnBem, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward? 

Earle, The Hon'ble Sir Archdale 
Evans, The Rev. ,1. C. 

PargHson. Father A. 

Farrer, Miss E. M, 

Fatlna SJdbika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrook^ Mrs. M. E. A. 

Francis, Edward Belcham 
Frindt-Moller, 0. F. 

Garu, Dlwan Bahadur D. Beshaglrl Rao Pantulu 
Gant, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Bar 
Pantulu 

Garu, Dlwan Bahadur Baghnpatl Venkata- 
ratnam Nayudu 
Ghosal, Mr. Jyotenanatb 
Glllmore, The Rev. David Chandler 
Glasebrook, N. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Gonzaga, Bev. Mother 
Gordon, The R«*v. J> R. 

(k»schen, Viscountess 
Graham, Miss A. 8. 

Gregory, Brother 

Graham, The Bev. John Anderson 
Graham, Mrs. Bate 
Grattan. Colonel Henry Villlaro 
Griffin, Miss K 

Guilford, The Bov. E. (with Gold Bor) 

Guyer, IJ. C, 

Gwyther, LieUt.-(k>lonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Bev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lleutenaiit-Colone) Patrick Balfour 

Half, Harold Fielding Patrick 

Hamilton. Major Robert Edward Archibald 

Rankin, E. H. 

Hanson. The Bev. 0. 

Harper, Dr. Jl, 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut. -Colonel Herbert de Vers 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Rarah Isabel 
Haivkcr, Miss A. M. 

Henrietta, Mother 


Hey, Miss D. C. delxiy 
Hickinbothom, The liov. J. H. 

Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Bev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Maraden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hocck, Bev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holmes, Major, J. A. H. 

Holdemess. Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T. 

Home, Walter 
Hopkins. Mrs. Jessie 
Ilormusjl, Dr. 8, C. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) C^iarlotte, m.d, 

Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoyiand. John Somerwell 
Hume, The Bev. B. A. 

Husband, Major JaiOAg 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Mutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hutwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Buari of 
Hvdarl, Mrs. Amina 

trvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 

Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

fyer, Dlwan Bahadur C. 8. 

lackson, Rev. James Chadwick 

lames, Lieutenant-Colonel Cliarles Henry 

Jankibai 

Jehangir, Mrs. (^wosji 
Jenvler, Rt'V. C. A.R, 

.lorwoo<l, Miss H J) 
loseplilne. Sister 

Katnribai, bhr) Rani Saheba, of Jasdan. 

Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 
Kaye, O. B. 

Kelly, The Rev. B. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Khan, Khan Bahadur BnH 
Khan, Khun Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Tvouis 

Kiiox, l,ady (Bar to Balsar-l-Htnd Gold Medal) 
Korimmma, Srectnatlii Vadasseri Ammaveedu 
Ko, Taw Scin 

Kotharl, Sir Jehangir rrormnsjt 
KugellM'rg, Dr. C. F. 

Lamb, The Hon'ble Sir Richard Amphlett 
r^aiit, Tlu* R'v. W, E. 

Ix*e, Mrs 

Lee Ah Yain 

bind.say, D'Arcy 

Ling; Miss Catharine Frances 

Loiiblere, Rev. leather J5. F. A, 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Vemey 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukib, Lady 

Lyail, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Bobett William Steel* 
Macljcan, Bev. J. H. 

Mncnnghtcn, Mr. F. M. 

Haewatt, Major-General Robert Charles 

Madhav Rao, Vlabwanaih Faiankar 

Mahan t of Emai Math, Pnrf 

Malegaon, Baje of 

Mai Vi, Tribhuvandas Karottamdu 

Maneckchand, Sf^th Motilal 

Mann, Dr. Harold 

Manners-Smith, The Hon'ble Mr. Francis 
8t. George 
Marie, Bev. Mother 
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Mary of St* Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father. 

Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrisOn, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
Vledougali, Mlsw K. 

McKen/ie, The Rev. J. R. 

McNeei, The Rev. John 
Mehta, Dr. H. M. 

Mehta, Mrs ir.uad. 

Meiklejohn, Miss W. J. 

Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miller. The Rev. WiJHain 
MlAto, Dow.<UPr, of. C. T, 

Moolisaokar, Br. B. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 
Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir Mackensle, Ijadv Tberese 
\fulye, V. Erlshnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulli llhikajl 
N.arfilnghgarh, Her Highness the Rani Shiv Km 
war Bahiha of 
Keve, l>r. Arthur 
Ni*vp, Dr. Ramefit 
wcomh, T1 ( ll< V. .T 
N’ichols, The Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oikh'V, Rev ii S, 

0*Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 
odloniiell, Doctor J. ? 

0‘DonncI, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Ob.Maung Ba ((Uiaf) Ahmednllah 
Oldham, Charles E\elyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eiiaewe John 
I'ldfHd, The Rr% W H. U. 

Paniia, Maharani of 
I’arakh, Dr.N. N, 

PaMnjpve.Dr. Raghunath Purshottam 
IVars, S. D. 

db V, Dr. Tiiomas Franklin 
l*nnoll, Mrs.A.M. 

I* ifumi, Thr l{< ^ , L C. 

JWljgttra K'han Mah idnr Ka\as]l Jamshedji 
I'b' IpM, Edwin 
IM^kford, Alfred Donald 
l’m.:o|, MisM K 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan Georgs 
PitUmdrigh, Rev G. 

Plamondcn, Rev. Mother 8, C, 

Plant, Captain WUllam Charles Trew Ora> 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
PoHuett, Rev. C, W. 

Povtider, Lieut. -Colonel John Leopold 
i'ra'iad, IJ.-Col. Kanta 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdco 
Pntv. John Dwlds 
I’nrer. Rev W C D 

ly, Rao Jogendra Narayao, Raja Bah\di!r 
5< ading, CountoHs of 
Heed, Miss M. 

Id, Frederick David 

tMd,R. N. 

vnolds, Leonard William 
Jw hmond, Mr. Thomas 
"‘dngton, Th-' Ri'V. Canon ; 0. s. 

UfjhertA. Dr. H, G. 


Rose-OreenAeld , (Mhn) 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 
Rost, U.-Ool. Ernest Reinhold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babn Harendra l4il 
Ruddle, Mrs M.l. 

Hamthar, Maharaja of 
I Sanderson, Laiiy 
Sarabhai Ambatal 
oawday, Itev. G. W. 

Schofield. Miss M. T. 

Schucien, Rev. Father T. T, Vander 
Beoit, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. narriot 
B<*ott, Rev. Dr. H. R. 

Scott, Rov. W. 

Beudder, Rev. f)r. I^ewis Rousseau 

Scuddcr, Miss Ida 

Bell, The Rev. Canon Edward 

Semple, Lieut .-Colonel Bir David 

Sharp, Henry 

>li.arp *, Rf V . i] D, 

I Miariic, Walter Samuel 
i Slieard, K. 

- I Shepherd, Rev. James 
Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Mieppard, William Dldsbury 
1 Shillldj , Ihe Rev. John 
Shore, Lieut. -Colonel Robert 
Mioubndge, Major Charles Albanlyrevis 
Simon, The Ttev. Mother 
Singh, Munahf Ajit 
Mngh. Kaj.i B hag wan Bakbsh 
} ’iingh, Ral Hira 
Sila Uai 

, Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skref-uud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Mr- V C 
Smith, Lieut -Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

S domon,(\iptniti W. E. 

Sorahji, Miss Cornelia 
Southon, Major Charles Edward 
Boiua, Dr V. 

Spence, (''hristina Philippa Agnes 
Spker, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St. J^'ger, William Douglas 
St Lneio !L‘M rend Mother 
Stampe, William Leouanl 
' Stanes. Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with bai j 
Sti pin 11’', 'Plu Ih V F C. 

Stokes, Dr. William 
' str.iltord, Mi-^s L M 
I Surat Kiiar, Rani Sahiba 
< symons, Mrs. M. L. 

Tabard, The IL'V. Antoine Marie 
Talati, Edalji Dorabji 
Taylor, Tne Rev. George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmerc 
Thakrel, Lala Mu! Ohimd 
Thomas, The Rev, Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev. 

Tliompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 

TUly, Harrv Lindsay 

Tindall, airlstUn 

Todhunter, Udv Ellis 

Tucker, Lieut .-Col. William Hancock 

Turner, Dr. ,fohn Andrew, O.LB, 

Tydeman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle 
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Tyrrell, Lieutj-Col, Jasper llobert Joli^ 

Vadakke Kurapam Panikutti Ifetyarammil 
Vaidyatiatha Seshagiri Ayyar, A verbal, M. R. 

Ky,. Tiruchendiiral 
Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 
Van Hoeck, Rev. Father Louis, s j. 

Vaughan, Lient.-Colonel Joseph Chaile? Stoelke 

Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Vlrtnrla- Sister Mary 

Wadhwan, The Rani Sahib Sita Bal ol 

Wadla, Sir Hormasjl Ardeshir 

Wagner, Rev. Paul 

Wake, Lieut.-Colonel Edward St. Aubvn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanlcss, Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Liout-('ol. Ellaeott Leamon 
WaterboTue, Miss Agnes May 
Watt. Rev. J 
Webb, Miss V. 

Wosteott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fo‘<s. 

Wfnphfim, Mi*<s F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J, 

Wilkinson, Licut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willingdon, The Lady 
Wllaon-John<?ton, Joseph 
Wils(m, Jiiidj . 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Young, Hr. E. L. 

Young, The Rev. John Cameron 
Yonnghuaband, Arthur Helaval 
Youitghusband, Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class. 

Abul Path Moiilvl Saiyed 
Abdul Gbani 

Abdul Uussain, Mian Bhal 
Abdul Hussein 
Abdul Kadir 
Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdulla, Miss Isabella 
Abdnr Rajszak Khan, Subadar 
Achariyar, Mrs. Sita Tiruvenkata 
Aglia Mohamed KhaRLBin-Mohamei Karim 
Ahmad, Capt. Dabimddln 
Aiimad, Mr. Mukhtar 
Alfred, Miss A, 

All Shaba.sh Khan Sahib Shaikh 
^Dadi Kiishiiasuanii Ayyar 
Allen, Mias Fannie 
Allen, Rf‘v. Dr. F, V. 

Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Alien, Miss Maud 

Ammal, Rishiyr Subrabinanya Ayyar Subbu 
Lakshmi 
A mar Nath, Lala 
A mar Singh 
Amelia, Rev. Mother 
Auastesie, Sister 
Anderson. Andrew 
Andrew, The Rev. Adam 
Anscomb, Major Allen Metiers 
Anstie-Smith, Rev. G, 

Antia, Jamshedjt Morwanji 
Antift, J it. 

Aiitoiiietta, Mother M, 

Arndt, Mrs. Phylia Evelyn 
Ashton, Di. Robert John 
Askwith, Miss Anne Jane 
Atkinson, John William 


Atkinson, I ady Constance 
Attavar, Balkilahna ('hotty Avorgal 
Augustin, The Rev. father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 

Ayyar. Tlnivorur Swamlnatb Ramaswami. 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 
Badri Parshad 

Baker. Honorary Major Thomas 
Balbhadra Bass Mirhoutra 
Ball. Mins Marguerite Dorothy 
lUllantim*, W. J H. 

Banerj<‘e, Abinash Chandra 

Banerjl, Professor Jaminl Nath 

Banks, l>r. Charles 

Bapat. RisaldarSadashiva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martlia 

Bardsloy, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barnaha.s, 'J'homau Cunningham 

Harnett, Miss Maude 

Ilarsfcow, Mrs. Melaine 

Barton, Mrs. Sybil 

Raw, Mating Kan 

Baw, U. Sail 

IJawden, Rev. S. D. 

Bayley, Lieut .-Colonel Edward Charles 
Beadon, Dr. M. n’Brlen 

Beatson-BcR, 'I he Rev, Sir Nicholas Dodd, 
K K c I.K. 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin, Josetdi 

lUTtic, VliuTt ClilfOTii 

Best, James Theodore 

Bevillo, Lieut. -Colouel Franolt Granville 

Bhagwandaa, Bai Zaotrbai 

Dhajan Lai 

Bhan, Lala TJdhai 

Bhatia, Mr. Biharllal 

Biiide. Rnojl Jaimrdban 

Bhutt, ChhotelaJ Goverdhan 

ilidikar, Hlianknr Vlthal Bihar! Lai. B'lbu Birj 

BIgge, Mis. VIoUt E\clyn 

BUiari l-a! 

Birla, Ral Bahadur Baldoo Das 
lilriu > , Mrs. s, D. 

Bishesliwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Ml-w Mary Ronald 

Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 

Biackham. Lieut. -Colonel Robert James 

Idaekniore, Hugh 

Blackwood, John Ross 

Bl.ur, The ili*\ . J. ('. 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 

Bolster. Miss Anna 

Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Borah, Bulinarayan 

Bose, Miss Klroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Rotting. W. B. 

Bowen, Griffith 
Braiimanand, Pundit 
Brander, Mrs. IsalNd 
Bray, Lady 

I Bremner, Lt.-Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina TUlotsoo 
ftrij Bihari Lai 
Brock, Miss Ldian Winifred 
l!<'OUgb, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
, Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 
Brown, Mrs. Jean, 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth 
' BucknaiL Mrs. Mary 
Bunier, J, P, 
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Burt» Bryce Cbadleigb 
Burtoii» Miss 
Butt. Miss L. 

Cato, Mrs. Sarab 
Caleb, Mn. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Bate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss li. 11. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 

Camels, Mrs. Laura Mary EllEabetb 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Ma|or Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Olmkravarti, liai Bahadur Birendra Kath 

ChaltnarR, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Bcudder 
Chatter! 1, AnadlNath 
Chaltcrjcc, Mm. Omila Bala 
Chetty, Mr. Oamapaty Vankata Kthlinaswaml 
Chetti Gani. Dlwan Bahadur. Oopathy 
Narayanaawaini. 

Chetti, Mra.C. R. 

Chirag Din, Seth 
Chltale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmat, Karnldhan 
Churchward, F. A. 

Chye, Leong 
Clanoey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clarke, Miss Flora 
('!avi>ol»‘, MisH Henrietta 
derk, Miss M. 

CIcrke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 
Cieur, A. F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho, V, A. 

CuonibR, 0<*orge Onwald 
Coombes, Josiab Waters 
Cooper, Dosabhal Pestonji, Khan Bahadur 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cu})e, Rev. .losejih Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Corthorn, Dr. Alice 
CortI, The Ri^v. Father Fanshi, 8.J. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adela 
Coutts, J. E, 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Coxon, Stanley William 
Crow, Charles George 
CroMer.Dr. J. 

Camming, James William Klcol 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. William 
DaCosia, Miss Zlila Edith 
padabhoy. Lady Jerbanoo 
Dattama, Accaelo 

B’Albuquerque, Cajetaniulio Francis 
jJal^mple-Hayi Charles Vernon 

Banleli Miss 

Bann, Rev. George James 
pas, Ram Ula 
pas, Mathura Lala 
pas, Klranjan 
pass, Malik Karain 
Batta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritba 


Davidson, Captain D. J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

DavH Miss M. K. 

Davys. Mrs. M. L. 

Daw, Kin Nyeln 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, G^orge Archibald 
Dcoji, Hazi Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DoKantzow, Mrs. Mary Aphrasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibi Kashxr^lri 
Dow, Lady 

DeWaehtor, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewes,Llcot.*CoioDel Frederick Joseph 
j Dexter, T. 

Dharm Cliand, Lala 
Dip Singh. Thaknr 
Dockreil, Major Morgan 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 

Dinke, Mis^ Joan. 

Drummond, Rev. C. C. 

Drysdaie, Mrs. Christiana M .1 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
‘ Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Dunk, Mm. M. H 
Durjaii Singh, Kao Bahadur 
Diitta, Mehta Harnam 
Diival, Mrs. Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane, Mrs. Mary 

Baglesome, George 

Edgell, I.ieut.>ColoDel Edward Arnold 
Edward. R. 

Kkanibarain Cillai 'l . 

Elliot, Mrs. 1. B. 

K1sh‘, Slbht r. 

I Elwes, dlrs. A. 

! Emanuel. Mrs. 

. Emils Mw. 1: J 

j l.,H< h, Di C. 1>. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredlg 
I Evans, Miss Josopbme Annie 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Eiiilly 
Farldoonji', Mrs. riilla 
I Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 
Farzand Ahmad, Khan Baliadur, Kazi Salyld 
Fawcett, .Mr.s. Gertrude Mary 
i Fazal ElahijMrs. R. S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Feruaibl s Fatlu'r Muller’.'^ Ciiantablo Institution 
Ffreneh. Lleut.-Colonel Thomas 
Tieldinu Mish 11. M 
Kisk,Mi.s8K. B. 

Fitzgerald. Mr. E. H. 

Flash man. Thomas Charlec 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fleruina, Si«t**r Marj 
h lotcher. Miss 
Flint, Dr. B. 

Kogiieni, Rev. Jl. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
ForreRtor, G. 

Foster, Lieut. F. 

Foulkes, H. 

Pox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Slater Jane 
Francis, W. 
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Franklin, Misa M. H. 

Fraser, Kobert ThoiuBOO 
Fyson, Hngh 

GairoU, Eai Bahadur Fandlt Tara Butt 
Galjar, Mrs. Shivatrauri 
Gabriel, Bphralm Manoascb 
Galbibai. Bai 
Gama, Dr. 

Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl JamsetJ) 

Gartbwalte, Liston 
Gass, Rev. i, 

OasKell, W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Mias Jessie Rlpanor 
Ghamandi Singh* Lient.*CoI. Kanwar 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gllmorp, R. J. 

Glaiivllle, Bliss R. E. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhiknr 
Gowardhandas, Ohatrabhe) 

Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut. -Colonel John Weymlts 
Grant, Miss Jean 
Gcant, The Rev. John 
Grant, Br, Lilian Wemvss 
Gravely, Mrs. Martha Booth 
Gray, Mrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William Bavid 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenfield, Miss R. 

Greenwood, B. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre. 

Gniliford, The Rev, Henry 
Gumbiev. Mr Booglas 
Gone, Trlmbak Eaghunatb 
Gyl, Maung Pet 
Haaf, Rev. B. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Burness 
Haivati Malik 

Hajl Hakim Muhamiuad Abdul \7J/ Sa 
lihan Bahadur. 

Hanraban, W. G. 

Harding, Miss 0. 

Hareudra K umar Ohakrabarti. 

Harper, The Rev. A. B. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, Br. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Henry 
Harrison, Mrs. M. F 
Harrison, Robert Tullis 
Harvey, Father B. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, Miss Rose 

Haworth, Major Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavlnta 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness A 0. 

Hibbard, Miss J, F. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hloka, Rev. G. B. 

Higgins. Andrew Frank 
hI, BUott 


Hill, Henry B rands 
Hodge, llev J. Z. 

Hodgson, Florence Amy 
Hoff. Sister, W. J. K. 

Hoffman, The Rev. Father John, 8.J« 
Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg. Miss H. K. 

Holbrooke; Major Bernard Frederick R 02 )e 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Jloldforth, Mlsrt K. J, 

Holliday, Misa Eih'en Mabel. 

Hohiiaii, Miss Pharloite 
Homer, Charles John 
Hoogewerf, Edmund 
Hope, Br. Charles Henry Standlsb 
ITopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hosking*^, Rutherfoni Viiicoiit Theodore 
Houghton, Henry Edaaid 
I Htin Kyaw, Mung 
1 Hughes, Frank John 
j Hugties, Mi«s Lizbeth Bell 
I Hunter, Honorary Captain James 
Hutching!^, Miss Emily 
I Hutiddson, Br. John 
! Thrahltii, Maulvl Muhammad 
I Ihsan All 
! Inglia, Mra. Ellen 
I Irt'laiul. Tht‘ lb \, W. F 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
' Jackson. ^Irs. K. 

1 Jaijee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

' Jamath. Atal Pandit 
I Jaiuna i^rasiid. 

.lamahed T>adai))uiJ Mutibiil 
I Jamikibai Bhatt Mrs, 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 
I JerwoOtl. Miss U. 

! Jlvanandan 

} Joglekar, llao Bahadur Gauesh VcLkate&h 
I John, Rev. Brother 
) Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
! Johnstone, .Mr',. EdiGi Alma 
I Joimstniie, Mrs. Rosalie 
i Jones, iUn. J). E. 

! Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
' Jones, 'I’he Rev. Robert 
I Jones, The Bev John Pengwern 
} lone Mrs. A. V, 

Jonhee, 1). L. 

I'b, Jones, Mr^ V. K.B. 

, Joseph, The Rev. Mother .Marj, 

! rod'll i, Narayan MalUar 
I Joshi, rrimbak Wamau 
I ros.H, Miss F. 

! Joti X^rasad, Lala 
j foti Ram 
j Joyce, Mrs. B. L. 

! fudd. R 
fugaidas, M. 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
fwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwaia ttingh, Sirdar 
Ivaluhava, Azam Kesarkhan 
iCanow, Yasut 
Kanga, Mrs. 

RapadU, M. K. 

KapaJiu, Miss Moilbal 
Karanjia, Mr. B. N. 

Karve, Bhondo Keahav 
Kathleeri, Mra; 

1 Keene, Miss H. 

Kekbushro. Br. Sorabji Sethiui 
j K^lavkart Miss Krishuabal 
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Claude Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Kieanar Sarab 
Kera^ V. N., The Key. 

Ker. Thomas 
Khainllena Sa|!o 

Khsn» Hon. Lieut-Kawab Jamshvd All 
Khan. Mrs. 

KhaishedJl. Mhw S. K. 

Khujooriua, Kadtrshah Kowroles 
Klda*> Kath, Lala 
King, Itev. Dr. E, A. 

King, Robert Stewart 
Kirloskar, Lakshmau Kashluatb 
KItchtu, Mrs. H. 

Knight, H. W. 

KnoUya, Lieut. -Col Robert Waiter Bdmond 
Knoi, Major Robert Welland 
Kothewala, Mulla Yusuf All 
Kreyer, Lieut. -Colonel Frederick August 
Christian 

Kriolinan, Kao Kahadur Eottayi 
Kugler, Miss Anna Sarah 
Kumaran, P. L. 

Lajja 

Lai, Ml<<s Crace Solian. 
lAoib, Dr. J. 

Lamboum, O. B. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lankestor, Or. Arthur Colborne 
Latham. Miss J. L. 
liSUghltii, Miss L. H. M. 

Lawrence, Captain Henry Rundie 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslle-Jones, Leicester Hudson 
Little, Mr. M. 

Xaoyd, Miss Ellizabfth 
Lloyd, Mrs. B. M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula 31arie. 

Locke, Robert Henry 
Longhurst. MtHs H. Q. 

Lornner, Mrs 
Low, Cbarles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 
MaoAlister, The Rev. G. 

Maokay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackensie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackentie, Howard 
Mackenzie, Mias Mina 
MacKinnon, Miss Grace 
Maeleod, Lleut.-OolooeUobn Kormao 
MaeKellar. Dr. Margaret 
Macknee, H. C. 

Maophail, Mifss Alexandriua Matilda 
Macpbaivrbe Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev, Alexander 
Madan. Mr. Rustamji Hormasjt 
Maddox. JLl6ut.-0oIottel Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mrs. B. M, 

Mahadevl, Srimati 
^hommed AUanoi Khan 
Maiden, J. W. 

^Ultra Baba Bhubau Mohan 
MaiUk, Sashi Bhueao 

'^(andayam AnandapiUai Tirunarayana Achara* 


. nyar 

Maraoan; Bsmall Kadlr 
Jargatot Mary, Sister 
'Jarier, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marker, Mrs, Avabai Anlwihir 


Marshall, W.J. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Mleanor 
Masani, Bustain PesUmjt 
Mathias, P. F. 

MAungMaung 
McCarthy, Lady. 

McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 
McGuire, Hugh William 
MoHwrlok, Lealie 
Mckoe, Rev. William John 
MacKeuna, lAdy Esther Florence 
McKenzie, Miss AUloe Learmoutb 
McMaster, Dr, '^izabeth, m.d. 

Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev. Father B. 

Mehta, Mrs. Homia, 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. K. 

Mfbta, Vaiknntrai Lahubhal 
MeiicsBP, N. H. 

BIUI, Miss 0. B. 

Miller.Capt, L. G, 

Mirikar, Inarayanrao Yeshwant 
Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
j Mitctiesou, Miss 
Mitra, Mi A. Dora 
Mttter, Mrs. 

, Modi, D. M. 

Uobammed Khan 
Moltra. Akhoy Kumar 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truelove 
Moore. Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moor house, Rev. H. A D. 

Morgan, Miss Elizabeth Ellen 
Morris, Major Robert Lee 
Moirii,on, Mils M. H 
Motllal, Seth of Plparla 
Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxoo, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar. Jadn Natb 

Mudaliar, Rao vHabib Conjee varam Maniokam. 
) Mudali, Valappakkam Daivasigomonl Than* 
davaroyan 
MuKik»cth. Dr. K. D, 

Muhammad Ueman Sablh. 

{Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-Ul-Ulattta; Khan 
Bahadur 

ktokharji, Baba Jogendra Natb 
Mnkerji, Babu Hari Mohan 
Mukerji, Babu A. K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
. Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Mya, U. Po. 

I Nag, Mrs.Sa8iMiikhl 
, NaimuUah, Mohamed 
i Nand IaI 
Naoum Abbo 


Napier, Atan Bertram 
Karain, Har « ^ 

Narayan Canajl Rao. R«o Saheb 

Narayanjee Laijee 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjt KbanedR 

Narpat Singh, Babu 

NasroUa Khan, MIrsa 

Naylor, Miss N.F „ , , 

Nayudu. itoo Sahib Oudalore Ranganayahnm. 
Newman. Miss i^isabeth Mary 


ao 
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Newton, Miss Jeanie 
Ifioboison, Bev. 

Noemi, Kct. Mother 
Noiris, Miss Margaret 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 
O'Maung Po 

O’Brieti, Lieut.-Oolonel lidward 
O'Conor, Brian Bdward 
O’Hara, Miss Margaret 
Old, Prank Shepherd 
Oldreive, Rev, F. 

Orman. Honorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram, TheKev. A. 

Owen, Major Eobert James 
Owen, C. B. 

Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Kao Bahadur Atlanta Krit^iiiiA 
Pal. Baba fiarada Bandar 
Palin, Major Handle Harry 
Park, The Bev. George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 

Parker, Mrs. B. J 
Parsons, Bonald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur JUijoiji Dorabji, c.i i. 
Paterson, Miss Bachel 
Paihak, Bam Bahai 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, W. B. 

Pearson, E. A. 

Penn, The Bev. W. 0, 

Penner, Kov. Peter Abraham 
Perroy, Rev, Father 
Pesto^i, Bhapurji Dastoor 
Petigara, B. J. 

Pettigrew, The Bev. William 
Phadke, V. K. 

Pbailbus, Miss Bose Margaret 
Phelpo, Maude Marion 
PbiUp, Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss B. 

PiUay, Chinnappa Slogaravaul 
Pirn. Mrs. Banee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Dlgby 
Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pttamberdas, Laxiniaas 
Pitcher, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Piowden, Lt.-Gol. Trevor Chictcle 
Po Kyaw. 

Pollete^KobortB, Miss Adelaide 
Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Posnelt, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

Prahhii, Anaiitiao Baghunath 
Pranee.Miss G. 

Prasad, Capt. Tulsh of Nepal 
Prasad, Isbwarl 
Prlbhdas Shevakram 
Price, The Rev. Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Wiuek worth Auslios 
Provost, Father F. 

PurMiotamdas Thakurdas 
Pyo, Maung Tet 
Bai, Babn Bam Kinkar 
Raikes, Mrs. Alice 
Balt, Miss Helen Anna MacdonHd 
Baiadnya, B. N. 

Baf Bahadur, Pandit 

’»fi Tiica Baal 


ham, U U Dlyoli 
Bum Lala Knnshi 
Ham Singh, M.v.o, 

Bam, Mr. Bhagat 
Bamaswami, Bao Saheb CoUttur 
Bamaubhai, Mrs. Vidhyagaurl, M.B.R. 
Bamkrishna, Bao Balnuliir )»andlt VaBvdco 
Hamgopal, Mallani, Beth 
BaKgaswaini Brahnspathi, Dr. 

Kanjit Singh 

liaphael, Bapliaol Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Batanji Dinshaii Dalai 
Battausi Mulji 
Banshan Lai 

Bay, Babu Barat Chandra 
Bay, Harondra Nath 
Bebeuo, Louis John Alfred 
Reed, Lady 

IL'cse, 'I*he Brv. Tboman Willoughby 
Uidiarda,Mrg.H.F. 

Kirhardson, Mrs. Catherine Stuart 
Bicu, Jlev. Father Peter John 
Hita. Htidani Edward 
Bivenburg, The Revd. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberta, 'I'he Bov. 

Rohirts Thf lle\.J.W 
Robllliard, H. 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Coloncl William Henry Banncf 
liobson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril E. A. Spencer 
Roe. Colonel Cyril Harcourt 
Roe. Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs. Janabaf 
Boflineare, Miss Kva Mary 
Ruse, Miss Maude 
Rukhmabai, Dr. Mi8^ 

Bulach, Rev. George Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Ellrabetb 
Sadif], Shams-ud-din 
Sadilcr. A. W. Woodward 
Sahai, Ram 
Sahan Bam Kali 
Sahay, Lala Deonatb 

SahfTvala, Kliaii Sahib Ismailjl A)>iul Hussain 
Saint Monica, The Bev Mother 
Sulamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 
Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kandai Kandaswanii Kandar 
Savidge, Bev. Frederick WUUam 
Saw Ba La 

Sawhney, Lala-Islier Das 

Schultze, The Bev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Scott, Dr. D. M. 

Scotland, Lleut.-Colonel Daftd Wilson 
Sen, Dr. P. 0. 

Shah, Babu Lai Bchari 
Shah, Mohamed Kamal. 

Bhah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnatli, Bal Baliadnr 
Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs 
Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Sheard, Mr. K. 

Shiroore, William 
Shroff, Dr. B. D. 

Shunker, Oioil Porelval Vancontre 
Shyam BUcU, Bala Francif Xavier 
Shyam Sunder Latl 
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Slddoas, Mrs. 

biojcox, Arttiur Bfpry Ad^enbrooke 
Mimkins. Chartes Wylklos 
!»imon, tiiBter M, 

Siiiionsen, J. L, 

Simpson, Miss J, P, 

Slmosott, Mrs. 

Sinclair, ticuiuald Leahy 
Singh, iCanwar Giiamandi 
Singh, Apjl Dbul 
Singh, babu Kesho 
Smgh, Babo Haaihharl 
Singh, Bhal Uahga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singtiy Bhal Takiiut 
S.ngh, Makkhao 
Singh, Hev. P L. 

Singh, iUi Bahadur Sundar 

Singh, Rukhmma 

vSlngh, Kisaidar Major, Uanmant 

Singh, SarUar Uurdit 

Siugbv Sitia Baksh 

Singh, O. Sher 

Singh, Sohao 

Singhe, MHb L. N. V. 

SBmgi, J. 

Smalt, MIBB J. M. 

Smith, MIbb BUen 
Smith, K. G. 

Smith, The Rev. Frederkh William \mbery 

Smith, Br. Henry 

Sinlin, Mias Katherlno Mabe 

Smith, Mi'is J«‘'5Sie J’idlth 

soloiuoit, Dr. Jacob 

Sommervllle, The Rev, Dr Jamee 

Spencer, Mrs. K.M. 

Sri Ram Kuuwar 
Stanley, Mih. S. A. 

Staite, Oliver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Alexander 
Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 
Stephens, Mrs. Grace 
Stoven», Mi^s L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, 8 urgeou*Geoeral Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss B. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
btillwell, Dr. (MlhS) r,me, M i). 

St. Giegoiy, 1U‘\. Motlier 
8t. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev.H. M, 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Strong. Mr, W, A. 

Strutton, R(V. H. H. 

Stuart, Dr, (Miss) Gertrude 
Saltan Ahmed Khan 
Sunder Lai 
Sundrabai, Bai 
8nsi«*, Miss Sorabji 
Swain, Mrs. Walker 
Swalnaon, Miss Florence 
Swilt, Mi«s Eva. 

Swlnchatt, 0. H, 

Swinhoe,R.C. J. 

Swls», Miss Bmlty Constance 
8yines, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Symons, Hes, Mary Langltarue 
Taleberkar,fi£r,M.a A, 


Talyarkhau, Mrs, U. 

faleyaianan, Mr. Maoekshah Cawa^iha 

TaJib MalidJ Khan, Malik 

fambe, Dr. Qopal Rao Ramchandra 

Tarafdar. Mr. S. K. 

Tarapurwaila, Fardun ji Kuvarji 
T‘rr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Pcideanx 
Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
l^aylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Po 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Miss 
1 Theobald, Dr. Miss. 

Ttiomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
I Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
1 Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Tliumas, Major Williams. 

1 Thompson, Mrs. Alici^ 

( Thompson, K. C. 
j Thomson, The Rev. G. Nicholas 
rhoy, Herbert Dominick 
Tiiak. H Vinhwanath, 

’ Tliuotbv, Samuel 
I Todd. Oapt. 

Tomkmb, Lionel Linton 
i Tonkios^m, Mrs. Edith 
Tudbaii, Miss Emma 
Turner, Mrs, Vera 
Bdipi llama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdar, Mrs. HormuAji Maneckji 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valentine, Capt.C. R. 

Valpy, MIsk K. 

Varnia, Babu Mahcndra Deo 
Vaugh.in>^»tevens, Dudley Lewis 
Vljayaraghava Acharyar 
Vines, Thomas Humphrey 
VlsveHvara\a, Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan JUtiadiir George Thoiias 
Wait, William Robert Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
WalayatuUah, Khan Bahadur Uadz Mubamma 
Wale walker, P. Hahurao 
Waller, Frederick Chlghton 
Walters, Miss W. E. 

Ward, Mr. VV. A, P. 

Warren. Miss Rosamund. 

Wares, Donald Home 
Webb- Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
W'clghell, Miss Anna Jane 
Western. Mijis Mary PrincIHa 
Weth, MfA. Rosa 
Whl^e. Miss J. 

WiluTuan, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 
Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret 
Wilson. Mrs. B. R. B 
Wince, Miss Jane 
Wiseman, Capt. CSiaries Sheriile 
Wiser. Mrs. 0. V. 

Woemer, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Woodward, Dr. Mias Adelaide 
Wright, Mrs. B, 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wynoss, Mrs. Ada 
Yaw^ Maung 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 

Zahar»ol»Husalo Muhammad, 
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IniUi mi 0u War. 


TBE VICTOBIA CBOSS. 

TIia ftnBoanoement, made at the Delhi Durhar this wat not permitted^ he atnpped off hla own 
In 1911^ that in future Indiana would be eligible cloUilng to keep the wounded officer warmer 
for the Victoria Oroaa, gave satisfaction which and stayed with him till Just before dark when 
was Inereaaed during the War and afterwards by i bo rt‘tumed to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the award of that decoration to the following the first wounded officer back to the main 
Sniwdar (then Sepoy) Khndedad Khan. | ‘ren^s, end then, retumliig e 1th e »trctc^ 
129th Baluchis. — On Slst October 1914, at carried back his Adjutant. He set a magnl- 
fiollebeke, Belghun, the British Officer in deent example of courage and devotion to 
charge of the detachment having been wound- his officers. 

ed, and the other gun put out of action by Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
a dieil, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself For most conspicuous bravery and dev(jtlon to 
wounded, remained working his gun until all ' duty in leaving cover to assist his Ckmunandtng 
the other five men of the gun detachment bad ’ Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
been killed. the opem. Sepoy Ohatta Singh bound up the 

Naick llarwan Sing Negl, l- 39 th Garhwa^ officer's wound and then dug cover for him with 
Eifies.— For gieat gallantry on the nigiit of his entrenching tool, bt'ing expost*d all the time 
the 23rd-24th Kovember 1914 near Fcstubeit. to ve ry heavy rifle fire. For five hours until 
France, when the Eegimcnt was engaged in re- * ^difiitfall he remained b(‘side the wounded officer 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our treu- shielding him wdth his ow*n body on the exposed 
ohes and, althousS wounded in two places in under cover of darkness, went back 

the Head, and also in the arm, being one of the for assistance and brought the officer Into safety. 

Shahamad Khan, BDth Pimjabto.-Foi 
*** ^***” bombB and nflra at , pou»pi™otM bia vrry. Hf was In ebarfiP of a 

»iie cioaesD range. machine-gun section In an exposed position in 

Sabadar ( than Jautadar ) Mir Dast* front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
66 tb Coke^f BJfle*.— For most conspicuous in 150 yards ot tlie enemy's entrenched posi- 
htavery and great ability at Yprea on 20th tion. Be beat off three counter-attacks, and 
April 1916, when he led his platoon with wOTked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
great gaUwitry during the attack, ^d ^tcr- except two bclt-liUers, had become cASualtiis 
wards collected various parties of the Kegi- For x;hree hours he held the gap und(‘r very 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and heavy fire while it was being made secuie. 
kept them under his command until the retire- When his gun was knocked owt by hosWIr 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- fire he and his two b<lt-fi!lers held their 
quently on this day displayed remarkable ground with rifles till ordered to wltlidraw. 
courage in helping to carry eight Britloh and with three men sent to assist him he then 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 'brought back his gun, ammunition, andoru 
very heavy fire. tsevendy wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 

Eifienuia Klilbfr Thspn, 2-3rd Gurkha Eifies.- ' ally, he liimself returned and removed alin^- 
For moat oonapfeuous bravery during operations maining arms and equipment except two shoveH. 
against the Geflman trenches south of Mauquis- for his great gallantry and dett'rnilnatlori our 
sort. Vfhi^ btSEMelf wounded, on the 26tb Sep- , line must have b(‘exi ptmetrated by the enemy, 
tember 1916, he found a badly wounded soldier . cinith 

of the 2nd Uic^mhlre Regiment behind the ^nce-Dafodap GovUid Singh, zoth^a^iry 
m MW »«u MwiwMcwuifB uvuiuM uur — cousplcuous bravcry and devotion 


W wS iS*fSSS *5? 


pne after the other. He then went back in 
broad daylight lor the Bdtiah soldier and brouglit 
blm In also, carrying him most of the way 
being at most points under the enemy's fire 
Hnvildar (than Lanca-Nnlck) Lain, 
41it Dogras.-^Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying doae to the enemy 
be dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself bad made, and in which 
be bad already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calla from the Adjutant of hisown Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that dlieetlOQ, but Bance-Halk lala insisted 
on going out to his Adiutant, and offered to 
omwt baek with him on hts backat onoe, When 


his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
ijnlsh tbe journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Ran8,ZfirdGurkhB 

Rifleo.— Foi considcuoUK bravery and resourc** 
in action under adverse CdUdltious, and uUir 
''ontempi of danger during an attack. He wliti 
a few other men succeeded, under lut«*n»e fire, 
In creeping forward with a Ltiwla gnn in onii [ 
to f ngage an enemy machine vun which bau 
caused severe casualties to offi(‘i‘rs and otbr r 
ninks who had attempted to put it out 01 action. 
No. 1 oi the I,ewl« gun party opened fire and wmv 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tatlon Karau Bahadur pushed the dead man 
01 ! the* gun, and In spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire Irom both fiaiiks, he opened dk' 
and knomced out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching hia fire on the enemy bomber ♦ 
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and rllleiuen In front of him, be etteneed their 
lire. He kept his gnn in action, and showed the 
greatest oot^ess In removing defects which bad 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magntnoent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted witii covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devoHon to duty. 

Eesaaldar Badlii Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached g9th Lancers. — ^For most conspicuous 
bravery and Beh«aacriflce on the morning of the 
23rd September lOlS, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On nearing 
the position liessaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the loft front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. Be was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the macliino guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him hefoire he dled« Hie valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Klflemaii GobarHing Negi. 2nd Battalion, 
30th Oarhwal Rides.-^'For most conspicuous 
bravery on XOth Hatch 1015 at Neuve Chapehe. 
During an attack on the German position be 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to turtendor. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy labaw Slngb, 28th Punjabis. — For 
devotion and bravery ** quite beyond all 
praise" in Waziristan on 10th April, 1021. He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the cheat 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havildars had been kiUf^ or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun, restodng 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounds were and on carrying water to them. 
While the medical mau was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his body 
and he submitted to medical attention himsell 
only after ho was exhausted through three hours* 
continual effort and by loss of blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


A.— British Subjects. 

1 HritlKh hidian are h'*u«d only 

to <1) llrltKh l>> birth, (2) and 

widows (»i Much p#‘r»onM, (3) Hritlhli '»Hbjccts iiy 
iiaturalimtioii and (t) British predicted per- 
sonM. 

2 Tfic Indian Tahsport Ucgulatlons «lo not 
icquirc iKTSoiiK to be tn ixisKcssion of passport" 
toi leasing India, but ax pructUalh c\«*i> otln r 
<o«ntr> rcquiri's truscUers to be in 

of paxuportM iadon' thc> «r<* aUosvc<l to Und at 
the iKirt ot Such connUs, trascllcrs aic ad\iso<i 
to obtain pusHportH Indore cinharkation. Mcin- 
hers of Hla Majcst>'» Naval, Military or Vlr 
KorM‘K or of the linlian Aiariin* SersKv tras< Hing 
on iluty and iiw*ruhcrs oi the JainilieH of micU 
TM'rsouM when traselUng to tlie rnlte<i King<toni 
on ntlHtars cut Hied |);isHag<*H nee<l not ha\e 
pHKsj)orts.' 

3. PaMt>i)ortM are not n'quired for journeys bs 
‘<ea from lioiubav <0 ^Kutn lu India or to 
Ihirina or ('es ion ; nor do nut ises of India travel- 
ling to the bVderAt<»d Mains Stat<*s or tlie t<teait 
HettJiuueutJ^ r«‘quir»* |>awM[H)rts nnle.sH the\ propose 
to umtiuue their Journes onward. 

I. Ill order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (Hhowlng, among other things, 
the nasouH for the piopiwd journej,) should be 
iilleii in >,y the applicant and the applicant's , 
<leclarat4mi wrtlfica b> a Political Oftii'cr, Magis- 
^tiate, Justice of the Peace, Poli<*c Otliivr not 
Udow the rank of Su|U‘ri«tendent, or Notary 1 
Uibllc resident lu ImlUi. Copies ol the form 
< 111 b« obtained from any Dwtrlcd Magistrate 
•lom tim Commissioner of Police, lh>inl>a>, by , 
post fmin tlie Pas«l>ort Officer to th<» tSoveni- ' 
'‘K"nt of Uombav, by iw‘rsonal applh’atiun at the 
lasspoit Offk^', or from any ot tlie leading] 


Hanking and Shipping Agents in lk)iali»> . Small 
diiplu'atc uumountiMl <oi>ies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a lee of Jls. 3 should l>e for- 
warded with th<' appUf'atioii torm. Fees arc 
not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5. The application lonn w’heti filled in stionld 
(dther Im* )M>8ted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport OfiuM'r (-0 the (iovcniineiit of 
lioiiibay, or sliould la* presented at the Passport 
Ofine, Hoinluiy. 

i\. The PaxHiK^rt Office in Bombay is situated 
ill the <’ivil 8(‘eretarlat. I'he olllci' is open irom 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. dallv, except on Saturdays 
w'heii It ut 1 p.ni. and on Sundays aud 

public holidays. 

7. Ah a passport is valhl for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying tor a iiasspori 
week'* 01 even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much iuc<mveulem*e will be avoid- 
ed by early application. A notice of at leant 
four da \s should be given lor the preparation 
ol a new puhs|>ort aud at least two days for 
an endorsement, renewal fir visa. The Passport 
Otther cannid issue passjwrta outaide offkeo 
flours and as the preprations of a pasaport 
takes time, applicants who pt>sttK>nc applieaiion 
to the last monu'iit do so nt thedr risk. 

Jraq» 

8. Mcinlx'rs of His Alaje.Hty*H Naval, Military 
or Air PorcoH or of the Indian Marble S«*rvlct» 
in nnlfonn and tmtn Muhammadan pUgiimn 
(Haj or /tdr) holding individual pilgrim passes 
(do not rcipdre passjairts for their journey 
to Iraq. All other travellers must be In posseft- 
sioii of national passports and vltiiaa for Iraq, 
in the abwneo ot Iraq Insular Officers In 
India, visas tor Iraq are granted by Paaaiiort 
iasulng Authorities in India on behalf of the 
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Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds — Ordinary, valid for, all entries into Iraq 
during a p<*riod of twelve months; and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more tlian fifteen dajs in Iraq, 
The fee for these visas is the same as for Britisli 
visas — vide xmragraph 17 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists, bnsl- 
neas representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission oi ' 
the Iraq Government. The J’assport Oilices 
will on request, ask for this pt>rmisHion by pent 
or, if Uie applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable. Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable tl»e local authorities 
to make inquiries regardig the purjx)se of their 
Journey. 

With the exception of tourists who ma\ 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tratioin, all persons are required to obtain a 
“ permis de sejour ** troni the XKilice within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq Traxelier-. 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of dejfmrturc. 


Benewah 

12. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
p<‘rlod of from one to five years at the oT>tion 
! of the holder ; hut in no case can a passjiort lie 
extended lieyond ten years from the original 
date of Issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
if at an> time the space provlde<i for visas is 
covered and the iioidi^r wishes to travel to 
countrie.s for which fresh visas are requinni a 
new i>ass]M)rt must lx* obtained. Application for 
I renewal must he made in the prescribed form, 

' copies of w'hl<‘li may be had from any ol the 
olficer'' m(‘ntioned in paragraph 4 above. 'J'lio 
tee ior rt’iK'wnls is He, I for (‘uch year, or jKirtion 
of a year, ior wlUch the pass|K>rt Is renewed, 

Kndoreemente 

13 A passj)ort Is valid only for the <*ountry 
or countries endorsed on It and fresh endorse- 
m»‘ntH from a British TasmKjrt authority are 
not needed during the validlt\ of the passixirt 
for subs€‘quent iourne\s to these countries. 
Fiesh endorsements inaj. Iiowcmt. he obtained 
on the pusH])ort for additional r*ountrles Tass- 
ports endors»‘d as v.alld for the British Empire 
are also a\Hllable for travelling to b'rritorie« 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 
ever including Palestine and Iraq, for which 
countricH the iiassport must be sjK'dficallv en- 
dorsed. 


Egypt. 

9. In the absence of Egyptian Gon.«ular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt arc granted hv 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India on lH*half ' 
of the Egj'ptian Government The fe<* for 
these visas is the same as for British visas —ride ^ 
paragraph ] 7 b< low. Applicants tor iioii-trausit 
visas for Egypt should be al>I<‘ to prodine cm- i 
dcnce to show that thev* are ui iiosscshioii of 
ample and independent means or are the agents 
of houses of business of goo(i standing <»r have 
secured permanent emplov in(*iit in ISgypt. In 
all other cases the previous permission of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Eg> pt is necessary 
for the visit. Holders of the new-form Egyptian 
passports do not require visas to return to 
Egypt. 

10. Restrictions also exist on travel to various 

parts of the British Empire, and to eertam • 
foreign countries. Among these luav lie nien- 
tioned Australia, (."atiada, Mexico, .Vfahommerah > 
and Abadan, »w Zealand, Palest ine. Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, houth West 
Africa and th<‘ United States of .\m<*ri(*a 11ie 
restrictions apply particularly to Indians. Be- ‘ 
tailed particulars wth respect to eacli countrj 
will be supplied on application. | 

Foreign Countrieft. 

11 Passports for Journeys to or througli 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa of ! 
the Consul couc€*rned. The addr<*sses ot the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will in* loiitid 
in tlm appendix lielow. Visas are, however, 
not necessary for Austria, Belgium, Denmark. 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, Portugal, 
Barro, Spain, Sweden and Swltscrland, provided 
the names of these countries are eriten'd on the 
liassport by a British Passport-issuing authority. 


Marriage. 

14 A lady on marriage or re-marrIage re* 
qinre*< a fre^u' passjiort 

15 In the case of a joint passport Issued in 
tavoui of a liusbutid and wdh*, the UtrtT cannot 
travel alone on it. but Hhould take out a fn*sh 
pass|K>rt, ‘'Urremlcrlng the Joint passjiort lot 
cancellation of hei name from it 

B - -Foreigners. 

16 Korf‘igners proeeeding dlreet to tlien 
own f'Oiiiitry.or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or’ conntrif*s do not require a BrltiMi 
visa on tlieir passjairts. Tile nationals of tls‘ 
lollowiug loiintrn's do not require a Briti"!! 
visa for travelling to the Vnited Kingdom. Th* 
eonccHHion also ajiplleH to (Trtalii natloiiab 
proc«*edlng to certain British Dominions ami 
Colonies and information on this point ‘on 
be obtained from the l*assi>ort Officer. 'lit' 
concession does not ajtplv to India. 

Ansirin, Ikdgium, Denmark, Franct*. Ctr 
manv, Holland, Iceland, Ital>, Liechtenstt ni 
Luxemburg. Norwav, Portugal, Harro, Spam, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 

17. Foreigners who are subjects of <1"* 
countries shown in the apjK‘ndl.x lielow mt'l 
who are travelling to Britlsii territories b" 
wlilch a British visa is necessary should ib*’* 
obtain passports from their consular repres'u 
tatlvcs and should then pres#*nt them to tfie 
Passport Officer for visa, t/Ogether with a wri<b’» 
statement of tlie reasonH for the jouniey. 
visas are ut two kinds, vu., the jSlon-translt luuj 
Tramlt. The fees lor these are R«. 5-8-0 *bul 
Re. 0-9-0, resjH*(*tively, except in the case 
nationals of state which levy lilghcr fccss, w1k» 
the retaliatory scale of fees will w applk^- 
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1 8. Other foreigners should apply for 1 de iitlty 
certlAcates through the Coiumissionrr of Police, 
Bombay, or, whert* sueh foreigners reside In 
the mofussil, through the Dlstriet Magistrate 
of the district in which they arc rciiidlng. Small 
duplicate copies of the ap))Ucant's phot<»graiiti 
Bhould accomirany the application. The fee 
lor an Identity Certlfleatc is Its. 1*8-0. 


19. The holder of a foreign passport who fm 

obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a desttaatlon wh^ 
bivolves landing In, or jpassing thioofi^, India 
does not need a further visa from the authorities 
in India. . ^ ^ « 

20. Copies of this notice can be had free of 
charge on application. 


ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afyhanistan. — Amir’s Ihmgalow, Walkeshwar Koad. Malabar Hill. 

Jmtriu. — C/o E. Htella and Co., Taj Building. M'allace Street, Fort. 

-Central Bank Bulldbig, Medows Street, Fort. 

Brazil —Asian Building, Nliol itoad, BaUard Estate. 

Cuba -tier Mahal, Dliobi Talao. 

Czreho-SImmkia. — 18, Itainpart Itow, Fort. 

Denmark,— Cfo Shaw Wallace and Compan>, Wittet Itoad, Ballard Estate. 
Finland. — Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

Fratice — 17 CuflFo Parade, Colaba. 

Germany, Namndas Building, Sprott Hoad, Ballard Estate. 

Italy. — Asian Building, Nieol Koad, Ballard Khtate. 

Japan. — SukhadwaJa Building, 192, Hornby Hoaii. Fort. 
yelherland^. — Exchange Buldings, Sprott Hoad, Ballard Estate. 
yirarayua. -Alice Building, Hornby Itoad, Fort. 

Nonmy.' .Alice Building, Hornby Hoad, Fort. 

Persia. - “ Si'aside,” 147, Sassoon Dock Hoad, Middle Colaba. 

Portugal.-- 21, ('uffe Parade, Colaba. 

Siam. — Vfo Wallace and Iknupany, Wallace Street, Fort. 

Spain. -iMorarjl Gokuidas Cloth ilarket, Kalhadevi Hood. 

Su^d^n.- Volkart Building, Graliam Hoad, Ballard Estate. 
Smtzertand.—VolkATi Building, Graham Hoad, Ballard Estate. 

Vnited States of America. — Jeliangir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road, Fort. 


States having Consulates in Calcutta and Simla but not in Bombay. 


Argentine Republic : Fairlie Place, Calcutta. 

Bolivia.— 27, Park Hoad, (’alcutta. 

f’AtVf — 17, Stephen's Court, Park Street, Cahutta. 

('osla Rica. — 10. Prasuniio Kumar, Tagore Street, Cakuitta. 
Greece. — 7, Mission Kom, Calcutta. 

Guatemala • -19, Prasuniio Kumar, Tagore Street, Calcutta. 
Mexico. 6, HohC Villa. Simla. 

Panama,— 12. Gaulstan Mansionn, C-aicutta. 

Peru. — 11-2, I.ausi!ownc Hoad, Calcutta. 

Russia,- Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta 

Salvador.- 10, Prasiintio Kumar. Tagore Street, Calcutta 

Venezuela .—Tagore House, 27, Park Xjxm, Calcutta. 


The School of Oriental Studies. 

This School was established by Royal Oiarter in Its Eastern and African Dominions and 
In June 1916. The purposes of the School; with the work of the University of London and 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School ' its other Schools. 

Oriental Studies in the University of London t The School possesses noble and adequate 
h) give lugtruotiOD in the Languages of Eastern , buildings, in Husbury Circus, provided by the 
<^na African peoples, Ancient and Modern. • British Government under the London Institn- 
and in the Literature, History, Religion, ana < tlon (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £26,000 
i ustoras of those peoples, especially with a | required for the alteration and extension of the 
View to the needs of persons about to proceed I buHdings of the London Institution for the 
the Bast or to Africa for the pursuit of study I purposes of the School was voted by Pallia* 
And research, commerce or a profession, and ‘ meat. Tlie School buildings are quiet, although 
^ do all or any of such other things as the ^ they are in the heart of the City. The School 
'lovernlng Body of the School consider conducive I provides teaching in more than sixty subjects 
incidental thereto, having regard to the i tn a considerable proportion of tlH» spoken 
provision for those purposes which already ' languages instruction is given by teachers 
rviHts etsewhere and in particular to the 00 - , belonging to the countries where the languages 
I *>r(l<nation of the work of the School with that of t are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
simitar Institutions both in Great Britain and ' provide as far ae posslbie both European and 
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Otleatfti Lecturers In the principal languages 
inoJuded in the eurrioulum. 

Gounes on the History, Beligioos, and 
Customs of Oriental and African oountrlcB form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School. 
Jhereh now a whole time lecturer in Phonetics, 
the classes lor which are numerically larger than 
in any other subject. It is intended to record 
fully In phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School. 


Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientaliHts not on 
the staff. Various Swiolarships are given. 

Patron^ H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body^ Sir Harry L. Hlcphen, Li. M 
Dxredor, Professor Sir B. Denison Ross, o.i.k. 
pii.n. 


1 . 

2 . 


2 . 

4. 

8 . 

8 . 


3. 


3, 


2 . 


8 . 


7, 


8. 

6 . 

9. 


3. 


Teaching Staff. 


Name, SubjeHe, 

Sir Thomas W. Arnold, O.i.k., m.a., p. litt., Arabic (Classical) .. 

P.B.A. Ph. D. 

T. Grahame Bailey, M.A., b.d., litt. d. .. Hindustani (Urdu <t: Hindi) 

L. D. Barnett. M. A., LITT.P. .. .. .. Indian History and Sanskrit 

C, 0. Blagden, M.a., d. UTT Malay 

J. Percy Bruce, M. a., p. lit riunese . . * . . 

G. H. Darab Khan Persian 

Caroline A. P. Rhys Davids, m.a., d. lit. . . Pali 

W. Doderot, M.A., i.o.s. (retired) .. .. Gujarati 

H. H. Dodwell, M.A History 

Sheikh ICadbim DojalU Araldc (M« sopotamian) .. 

K Dora Edwards, M.A.^ .. .. .. GUuiese (Mandarin) .. 


H. A. R. Gibb, M.A. Arabic (Classical) . . . . 

J. Withers Gill, o.B.B Hausa 

Sir Wolseley Haig, K.c.i.K., c.s.i,, o.M.o. Persian 

W. A. lierti, o.8.i. Burmese 

0. K. Ilea, O.B.K., M.A Arabic 

Commander N. E. Iseinonger, U.N. (retired) . , Japanese 

Sheikh H. Abdel Kader Arabic (Egyptian) 

S. G. Kanhere . . . , , . . . . . Marathi and 8an^k^it 

G. K. Leesen Hindustani (Urdu Hindi) 

A. Lloyd- James, m.a Phonetics 

Count Leon Ostrorog, ll.d Ottoman Law • • • • 


W. Sutton Page, O.B.S., b.a., b.d. .. .. Bengali 

T. G. F. Palmer ..Hindustani 

All Biza Bev I’uTkish 


Statue, 

. . Professor. 

. . Header. 

. . Lecturer. 
..Reader. 

. . Professor. 
. * liOcturer. 


> • ft 

..Professor 
, Lecturer. 


• • tf 

• • II 

• * I* 

» • ti 

• • tf 

• • i> 

• • II 

• • II 

• • »i 

.. Hon.Lccturor 
..Reader. 

. . Lecturer. 


Sir B. Denison Ross, o.i.E., ph.d. 


Persian 


Professor; 


A. Sabonadiere, I.C.B. (retired) Indian l^w Lecturer. 

C. C Shu . . . . . , . . . . . . Mandarin and Chinese C’las‘'lcH . . „ 

W, Stede, Ph. D, . .. .... Pali and Sanskrit .. .. „ 

G. J, F. Tomlinson c.b.k. m.a. .. .. llausa „ 

S. Topalian Armenian and Turkish 

R. L. Turner, M.O., m.a Sanskrit Professor. 


I. Wartski, B.A Modern Hebrew Loctoror. 

Alice Werner, d.lit. ll.a Swahili <k other Bantu languages. Formerly 

Protessor, 

Mary Werner .. .. * Swahili ..Lecturer. 

M. do E. Wickremasinghe, m.a Tamil and Telugu . . . . Reader. 

Do. . Sinhalese and Halayal am ..Lecturer. 

S. Yoshitake .. Japanese 


8, University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Eecogoised Teacher in the University of London. 

K, University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher, 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia^ with 
I pecial reference to India and Appointed Teacher, 

0. Ahad Ha*am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7. Unlvefslty Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher. (Director), 

9. University Professor of Sanskrit and Appoi nted Teadher . 

I University Professor of Swahili and other Bantu languages and Appointed Teacher, 
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The Fisheries of India. 


the llsherles of India, potentially ri(di, as yet 
yield a mere fraction of what they could were 
they exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Burope^ North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, parttouiarly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
v^thln the last 50 years concurrently with im* 
provetnent in the methods of transport and 
increase In demand for fish, cured as well as 
iresh, from the growing populations of the 
great cities within teach of the seaboard. Tbe 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
iidluence on progress ; fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low caste men who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion eatised by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the roost 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averse from amending the 
methcraa of their forefathers and almost uni- 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of their value. Higher caste capi- 
talists have hitiierto fnugbt shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage in 
iMge operations on new Unes, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the In- 
dustry are such that the Initiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government In the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
a as that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh- water, appointing Sir F. A. Nicholson to 
supervise operations. Bengal followed suit in 
1900, and from these beginnings have sprung 
tile local Fisheries Departments of I^Mras, 
hengal and Behar and Orissa. Bombay, 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
•^mall fresh-wuter interests compared w'ith 
M:adra8 and Bengal, and as it happens that her 
marine fisheries arc favoured with good har- 
bours and the most enterprising race of sea- 
fiftherracn in India, there was less urgent need 
for State helo in the industry. Fisheries there 
^^ore a subject of Government solicitude for 
ftve years titer the war but they finally ceased 
to receive any attention after the abolition in 
1 924 of the short lival Department of Industries 
to which this subject was allotted. 

Madras. 

rile Madras coast line of 1,750 miles Is mar- 
«:ui<‘d; by a shallow'-watei area within the 100 
JAthom line of 40,000 »q. mile.s; outside of « 
mere fringe inshons this vast expanse ot flsh-surf- 
‘''vept Fast Coast is singularly deflcleut in 
bipbours whereon fishing fleets can be based, 
.•Old so from Gan Jam to Negapatara, the unsiiik- 
•ible catamaran, eomposed or logs tied side by 
Is the only jposslble soAgoIng fishing craft. 
1^"' limitations circumserllie the fishing power 
<>l its owners and consequently tliese men are 
i‘oor, and the prrxluee of their best efforts 
'deogre compared with what It would be if 
better and larger boats were available and 


possible. The West coast is more favoured* 
From September till April weatlier conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish dally. Tlie people of this cjoast aro 
found of fisii and iio dlfiiculty is found in beach- 
ing canoc'B and iioats thrviughoui this season. 
The fishing population Is a large one. The 
1921 census gave 66,684 adults as subsisting 
on fishing industries in Malabar and South 
kanara, a small number after all eonsideihig 
the iiumense wealth of those seas. The chief 
fishes are sardines, mackerel, eatflshes and 
Jewiishea (kora or gol) : the two first oversliadow 
all others. Ho greatly in excess of food require- 
ments are the catches of sardines that every' 
yi*ar larg(‘ (piantities are turned into oil and 
manuw. Fishing outside the 5 fathom line Is 
little in evidt'nee save by Bombay l>oat8 (BAtna- 
giri) which are engagctl in drift netting for 
iMUiito, seer and other medium-sized fishes. 
These strangers are enterprising fishers and 
bring iaige catches into Malpe and Mangalore 
and other convenient centres ; the material is 
largely cured export. 

Fish CnHiig.- -Fish curing is practised exten- 
sively everywhere on tiie Matlras coasts : its 
prehcnt sueeesH is due primarily to Dr. Francis 
Day Mho, after an investigation during 1869-71 
of the ftsiieries of tlie wivole of India, pressed 
tor the grant to fihhermeii of duty-free salt for 
curing purposes witliin fenced enclosures. He 
ad\ocatcd imieh else, but tlie time was not 
ripe and the salt conecssion was the sole tangible 
Tt'suil of Ids long and honouralilc efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accept ed l>y the Madras 
(tovcrninent, and from 18S2 a gradually increa*»- 
slug numfier of yards or bounded enclosures 
were opened at whh'h salt is issued free of duty 
} and often at rates In lou’ the local cost of the 
salt to Go\ eminent . At present about 110 
ol such yanls are si-attered along the 1*0881 
and o\er fi.li.tMK) tons of wet fish art* annually 
cured therein The tot.al reeelpts on the 
administration of 1he,se yards tor the year 
1927-28 was lls. 4.40,1192 and exptmditure 
Its. 4,20,500. The credit balance on the year's 
working was theretore K«. 2,892. 

Pearl and ChankFiaherles.— There were 
two pearl ftslierie-s lield during tlie year, being 
tlie last of a series of fislu'ries hidd al Tutieorm 
sincii 1926. 1’hough both wen* held in a Bmall 
scale, they covered tiver the longest pt*arl* 
fishery iH*riod in a single fishery year, mz., 97 
fishing days and Immght in a net revenue of 
Rs ,2,28,920-10-11 the highest on record, since 
the in*arl fishery came under the British Rule 
the next in rank being in 1806-1807, viz., 
Rs. 2,14,454. The total number of oysticrs 
fished amounted to nearly a i*rorc. A cursory 
examination of the hnnks this year so far as 
WVathcr wnnitted reveals that the oysters 
still remaining in the beds might not survive 
long and then* is little prospect of anotlicr 
fishery during the next year. 

Though the best season (February and March) 
could not be fully utilised for chank flsherj’, 
as is usually the case when pearl fishary oocnm, 
chank fisherlos were conducted both at tho 
Ramnad Dt. as well as TuUcoriu In the intervals 
between the Piwl Fislierles yielding a net 
revenue of Bs, 21,775. 
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The Inland Fisheries. — The Inland Fieh- 
eiies ol Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up in 
the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As a 
consequence inland fisheries are badly organized 
and few men devote themselves to Ashing as 
their sole, or even main, occupation. The 
custom is to neglect or ignore the Ashery value 
of these streams and tanks so long as they are 
full of wat^r: only when tin* streams shrink 
to pools and the tanks to puddles do the owners 
or lessees of the Ashing rights turn out to catch 
Ash. The result is a dearth of Ash throughout 
the greater part of the year, a glut for a few 
days, and often much waste in consequence. 
The chief fresh -water Ashes of economic import- 
ance are the murrel, notable for its virtue oi 
living for considerable period out of water, 
various carps, and cat Ashes, the hllsa (in Ea‘<t 
Coast Rivers only), and the catla. In the 
Kilgiris, the rainbow trout has been acclimatised 
and thrives well. The (rovernment working in 
conjunction with the Nilglrl (iame Association 
maintain a hatchery at Avalanche, where 
quantities of fry are hatched and reared for tfie 
reple^shment of the streams of the plateau. 


and peons) in almost every large Ashing village 
on the coast. Besides the direct work of issuing 
salt for curing, the Department will now set 
itself to train these officers into export advisers 
In curing methods and marketing Ash, social 
workers for the Inculcation of thrift, oo-operatlve 
and progressive ideas and new industries and 
lastly os trained observers for recording and 
reporting on various biological questions con- 
n(‘cted with Ash and Ashorics and collecting 
statistics regarding the value and quantity of 
sea Ash caught anrl landed. 

'I’he activities of the Department arc so 
varied and far-reaching that it is difficult even 
to enumerate them in the sjiaee available much 
less to give details. So far its most notable 
industrial sueeessea have been the refonn of 
manufacturing proeesst'g in the Ash-oil trade 
the creation of a Asliguano industry, and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions (For details see the 
Bulletins of the Department issued from the 
(to vernmeut Press, Madras) Twenty- two volu- 
mes liave been issued to date and the twenty- 
third \olume is iu press. All this work has 
[ been carried on under aerions handicap for 
want of suitable accommodation for the research 
staff. 


The Madras Department of Fisheries. - 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of Asheries, and a largtT staff conc’cnt rated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere, 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her Asheries aiul collateral indus- 
tries are better organized and more progressive 
tlian those in other provinceh. The credit tor 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A. Nicholson, w’ho from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1905 he was appointed on hjH'eial duty 
to investigat^e existing conditions and future 
potentialities ; In 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bumau 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr. James 
Homell, F.If.S., as Director, and is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Hundara Raj, 
M.A., Ph. X>. The Higher staff consists of a 
Superintendent of Pearl and(JhankKlsh<'rles,and 
three Assistant Directors. These are respective- 
ly In charge of (n) the departmental fisheries 
(pearling, chanks, beclic-de-mer, etc.) ; (/>) the 
co-operative and socio-economic side of the 
Department’s operations ; (c) inland piscleultore; 
{d) deep-sea Ashing and salt-transport. Other 
officers have charged respertlvely of sections 
dealing with education and industrial work, 
which include a Training Institute for village 
teachers, fish-curing yards, and oil and guano 
factories. All the public fish curing yards till 
now under the control of the Salt and Abkari 
Department have passed into the charge of the 
Fis^ries Department. It is now possible to 
introduce the better methods of cure and 
Improved hygiene which the Department has 
been straining to popnlarise, in all the yards. 
Due to the transfer of the yards tbo Fisheries 
Department has a large ramified staff of yard 
ofabetB (Balt Bub-Inspectors, Petty Yard Ofilcers 


Marine Aquarium —Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras, 
The building was constructr‘d under the auspices 
of the BuiM'riuteiidcnt, Government Museum, 
Ma(lra.s, and was tlirown open to the public on 
21st October 1909. Tne Superintendent. 
Govenimcut Museum, had <'harg»* of the Aqua- 
rium for ten >cars till 1919 when it was transfer- 
n*d to the Department of Fisheries . 

Ever since its opcuiiig, being the first of its 
kind in Asia, it. lias been immensity popular 
with the public. The number of visitors 
during the year was 1,04,401. Two rates of 
admissions arc charged, viz., one anna and four 
annas. The fatter rate is charged on Fridays 
for the benefit of those wlio would like to ace 
the Aquarium under less-crowded conditions. 
The net profit realiz(‘(l last year was Rs. 3,114 -7-7 

Fisliing rights iu the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Goveniineiit to local 
authorities many years ago; these' tanks are 
now iielng reacqulrt*d by Government iu order 
that they may be stocked p<*riodleally by the 
Jb'partment ; the r<‘sults so far have shown a 
profit on the oj)eratlons. To breed the neces- 
sary fry, three Ash farms are in operation, and 
the c'onstrurtion of thns* more Is in progress 
In tliese tlie chief fish bred are tlie Gourami 
obtained from .favn, the Murrel and Etroplus 
Buratensls, whi(*h has the excellent attribute 
of thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; all three protect their eggs whil« 
developing, a useful habit; both the Gouram 
and Ktroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
A further activity is represented by the breed 
Ing of small Ashes specially addicted to feeii 
upon the aquatic larvae of mosquitoes. These 
are suppUi^d in thousands to municipalities 
and other local authorities at a nominal price, 
for Introduction Into mosquito-haunted sneots 
of water; these anti-malarial operations ha^J 
proved most successful In these plac'es whore th * 
local authorities have given proper attention 
to the direction given. The educational woik 
of the Department Is becoming one of its mo t 
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important Itranches whether it be BpeciaJly 
tramln^ teachers for schools in fishing villages 
or training men in the technology of curing, 
canning and oil inaniifarture ; In eo-operativo 
propaganda and in the supply of zoologhml 
apeclmens for the use of college elasses and 
museums. The last named has filled a long- 
felt want and is contributing materially to the 
mivancement of the study oj zoology through- 
out India ; there is now no need to obtain 
specimens from Europe. 

Deep Sea FishiniC and Besearch.— The 

Trawler Xady Goschen purchase<l in 1 1126 for 
conducting deep sea fishing experiments and 
research, economic salt transport and 
other requirements of tin* dcpartm(*nt, in si)ite 
of various difilculties as regards <‘quipment and 
crew, was able to act!<miplish a considerable 
amount of preliminary work b(*foro tlio monsoon 
set in. She did half a dozen cruises off Madras, 
and a couple oi trawls off ('alicut, before she 
was engaged in a detailed survey of the fishing 
banks, and an exploration ol the trawling 
grounds troin off Tutlcorin to ("ajK* t’omorin 
in the South. The sea bottom off 51adrah was 
found ro<*ky in' the plac(‘8 explored causing 
damages to net. Further trawling experiments 
will have to be conducted in tliis area to 
det-ennine whether suitable trawling grounds 
exist anywhere in the neighbourhood. 

The fishing experiments off the ('ape Co- 
morin plateau were* confined to an area between 
20 fathoms and 100 fathoms line. 60 hauls 
were made in this area in 31 days bt'tween 30th 
October 1027 to 30th .May 1928, catching 27,683 
lbs. of fish, of ■which 2,036 lbs. were sold as 
fresh, while the rest wen* gutted and salted on 
board the trawler, and subsequently etm*d at 
the Church Island fish curing yard near I'nti- 
eorin. Average cateh per haul p<*T hour was 
145 lbs. Valuable biological datas were obtain- 
ed and reeordetl <laily. Samples ol sea water 
were preserved and analysed ior chlorine con- 
tents A chart for the whole area so tar sur- 
veyed showing the nature ot the s<‘a bottom, 
the kind of fish and other marine orminlsms 
obtainable, at particular periods at whh*h 
trawls wrere made has iu*en got rea<ly. (Vrtaln 
hydrographical ami meb'orologieal data were 
obtained and also reconied. Thej, howevei. 
have not yet progressed far enough for utiliza- 
tion. Other lines of biological research on 
food fishes, and conditions on -whieh their 
abundance depends await the provision of a 
lalmratory on board the vessel. 

During the intervals between fisliing cruises, 
the trawler did 5 trips from Tutieorln to West 
Coast with a total quantity of 231,080 Mds. 
of salt. She was also engaged in dredging of 
pearl banks off the Tiunevelly loast with a 
view to ascertain the poastbUity of finding 
mother-of-p<*arl oyster b<*ds in deeper waters 
than the 9-11-fathonis at present fished by 
naked divers. 

The trawler was at Ilombay from July to 
Oetob<*r 1928 for preparation of estimates for 
alterations and adaitions such as a laboratory, 
and a refrigeration ehambers by the Koyai 
Indian Marine Dockyard. The estimates are 
under consideration of Government. While at 
Bombay, the Dockyard undertook and com- 
pleted certain repairs to the engines, etc., that 
Were considered necessary 


Wellatw Work •-‘'A remarkable feature ill 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
Is the energy which It devotes to the improve- 
ment of the condition ol the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson's initiative, the depart- 
ment has always recognized the duty of spread- 
ing among them education and the hamts of 
thrift, temperance and co-operation. The work 
has been specially successful on the west coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
In 1927-28 was 120. These societies it is 
reported worked satisfactorily, allowance being 
made for the inexperience and illiteracy of the 
members. But the formation and working of 
eo-op('rativo societl(*s are not the only social 
activity among these fishermen. There is a 
vigorous temperance society at Mangalore 
Tlie ('olleetor of South Kanara has granted 
sites lor the construction of village halls for the 
fishernipu In tw'o villages and the fishermen 
liave thomst‘lveB collected Rs, 3,000 for the 
building. In another village, Rizhur, the 
fishermen have already completed a building 
in which they hold meetings while one elemen- 
tary hcliool carries on its work in the same 
building. In Madras itself at Nadukuppam, 
a temperance organisation has got to work 
with the assistance of the Fisheries Depart- 
ment. To promote the education of fishermen 
a training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Galicut to tram teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under tiUiniug are familiarized 
with the w'ork carried on in the fishery stations 
at 'I'aiuir and Chaliyam. They are given 
practical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose. By the end 
of June 1928, 37 schools for the fisherfolk were 
being maintained by the department on the 
west coast with a total of 3,000 pupils. Di 
some places the villagers themselves started 
the schools and then handed them over to the 
department. In other places schools wrere 
opened by the department at the request of the 
fl'jliermen. Local men are appointed as hono- 
rary managers ol schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 

The fishing value of this extensive deltaki 
region lies primarily In the enormous area ocxni- 
pied by inland waters — rivers, creeks, jheels» 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and. as the B^du 
population axe free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes In the south, 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rioe and 
fish ore indeed the principal mainstays of ths 
population and not loss than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is caloulatod that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population Is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Raj Shabi, and Dacca DivlaioiiB. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by flahtng 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale ol 6«h , 
and this in spite of the fact that fiaUng Is not 
considered an honourable profesrion. As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exoeedindtr 
clever and effective— in many cases too effect 
->BO eager Is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest tnhmd 
fi^i^ is that o Ithe hllsa (CInpin UUha) which 
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aimufUly migrates from the sea in ionumeiable 
muititudeb to seek spawtiing grounds far up the 
branches ot the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant Ashes are 
the lohu {Labeo rohUa ) and the katla {Cutla 
estUi)^ rarigela (OtrrU uan n^geta); prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
Ashes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans* the’ bekti {LaU 
calerifitr) and the mullets are the most esteem- 
od : apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea-fishes are the mango-fishes 
iPdynmvSt) pomfrcts. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, havins no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the Inquiry begun in 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an Investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bny of 
Bengal was undertAken. the trawler Gotden i 
Crown being employed for the purpose. The i 
results showed that there are extensive areas , 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class mh. HCuch atten- i 
tlou was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the ' 
marine fauna, the results being pubUshed in , 
the Eecords and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being i 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
ooM storage facilities and the loss of time Involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches , 
to Guoutta Instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure ' 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, title prospects of remunerative 
steam-trawling arc now much more steam 
trawling companies being fioated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combinarion of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar | 
and Orissa. Sepjuatlon was effected in after { 
which fisheries in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. Tlio Bengal 
Fishery TNspartment was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1023. In Bihar and Orissa, 
Fisheries form a section of the Department of 
Industries. 

Government has ordered that the Bengal J 
Fisheries Department be reconstituted on an | 
improved basis as soon as funds ijermlt. A | 
Bengal Fisheries Department lias of necessity a 
more limited scope for its activities than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu* 
ml conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of the general 
utilization of fish byepiroduetB. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
^ydumy of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
^ ename them to put more oapi* 


tal into their husiness and to conduct It co- 
opemtively. This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the old Department made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made 
successful, the news of the benefits concerted on 
the members will constitute the best possible 
form of propaganda. The temporary abolition 
of the Bengal Fisheries Dejwrtincnt was regret- 
ted by many and it is hoped that it will soon 
be revived. The fishery wealth of Bengal is 
enormous and nothing but good can come of 
intensive investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca In the mannfacturc of cheap P^<ari 
buttons and in many cases p^^arls also are found 
in the mussels which the pear) dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India, "llie 
I Dacca bangle fa(‘tork>s carry on an important 
I local industrj^ of very ancient standing ; tlu‘ir 
I material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 

Bombay. 

Whereas Bengalis fisheries .are at present 
'♦onflned principally to inland waters, those of 
Itoinbay are concerned, save In Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of Uie wealth of 
tlie sea. Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
ilHiunding with excellent harbours for fishing 
"raft, a fair-weather season lasting lor some 
wven months, and a fishing population mote 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea- fisheries are of very great importanoc finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
is less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine Industries, there is ample scope 
for most useful work In improving curing me- 
thod.'!, in introducing canning, and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye -products. With this end in view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of ** Fisheries" from 1018 and had 
lor a time two officers in the Department 
engaged uixm fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The expt'ri- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma. At the outset the results 
, seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type us< d could not be met by 
sales of fish at curieut market rates. Cold 
stora$:;e has since been Installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market In Bombay, but fur a trawler 
spepial facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ico and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the mediaeval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to be done In popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karoi, palu, tambusa, and partlculaily the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs. for a rupee* 

Owing to retrenchment the appointments of 
irisheries officers have been aboliahed. 
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Thfi mm Important 8ea*fisb an pomltett, 
iiotes and Bea-perches among which are Incindod 
the valuable Jew-ilshee (Sdmna epp.) often 
attaining a very large tite and notable aa the 
c^lef iourw of ** flsh*tnaw9** or eounda” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isindass. The flneat of Bom* 
bay lifihing boats hail from the coast between 
Baaaoin and Surat. These l)oat8 are beauU* 
fuilv conatmeted, attain a considerable size* 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
t^ether. in the season they iUh principally 
oft the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth oi the Uulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing Is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several honrs 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The chief 
catahea areborabll (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and )ew> fishes. The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung tlirough the mouth 
upon lines stretched between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnasiri 
and Kajapur make use of another and lighter 
class of fishing boat, sperially designed for use 
ill drift-net fishing. Fine hauls of bontto sect 
(a largo form of mackerel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from Si^ptembcr 
to January and later of shark and ravfiah. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
fishing IS not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
AS small coasters, a fact which show hows targe 
they run in size. 

In Sind cousidorable sea-fishiog is carried 
on in the nelghlxmrbood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, rays and 
jew-flshes. The edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the creeks of the Indus 
producing a species of oyster superior to that 
found In Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuaries. Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of limited extent infiloted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are Imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond. Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane ovstgr (Pto- 
euna placKnUi) are found In the Indufi creeks 
and as these produce seed pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
bidder. The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medlelue. Considerable fish- 
eries exist In the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fi^h known as polla, which arc annually leased 
out by Government for about Rs. 20,009. 

In the Gull of Kutoh two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true iwirl oyster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
carried on by His BUghness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other itartty by this l^ince 
and partly by the administration of ills 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
In 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Diieetorof Fisheries 
ill Madras, for the purpoM of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. One of the eonseduenocs was 
Uie discovery of large deposits of pearl-hearing 
window-pane oysters until then unknown ; 
of late years these beds have produced 
atmualiy from Rs. 15,000 to Ka. 25,000 in 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 
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In India of the profitable nature of welNfimct^ 1 
ed scientific em^ntry into fl^ry protfiema* 
The .Baroda Government, eontinnlng their 
enlightened interegt in the fishery developmenthf 
have had two oflteers tmlned In the Madm# 
Fiehwles Depactment aud now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast. 

Bxperiments in canning are now In progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already pimnise consider- 
able success paitioularly with regard to pomfreti 

Bornia. 

The exclusive right of fishing throag^out 
the province of Burma beiongi by custom ^ 
the country to Government, and the Biifttia 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of It 
to the people subject to certain restrictions for 
the ponservation of the fish. The work of the 
flsherfolk, involving as it does the taking of 
life, is generally viewed with disfavour by the 
Burman Buddhists. In certain tracts this attitude 
is Intensified where the proportion of the fisher- 
folk is not only small but their economic 
conditions are more or less deinondiscd. Though 
fishing is generally denounced by Burman Bt^« 
dhists, yet they consume the fish. The usual 
argument of the consumers is that they have 
not taken the life of the fish and therefore have 
committed no sin. Where fishing is the prindpal 
means of livelihood of the majority as in the 
Delta Districts, religious scruples tend to dis- 
appear. 

Revenue. — ^The economic value of any 
industry or tract of country can, to some 
extent, be gauged by the revenue ft yields. 
The fisheries yield a substantial revenue (about 
oue-cighth of the total land revenue), and therca 
fore they arc one of the most Important Sources 
of uatlonal wealth. There are two methods 
of catching fish, namely by nets in the rivers 
and seas and by traps in leased fisheries. The 
fishery revenue demand from net licenses amounts 
to over four lakhs while that from the leased 
fisheries amounts to more than 46 1 lakhs. Of 
the net licenses the greatest revenue comes 
from Mergui District where not only Is the Yearl- 
ing industry carried on, but leases for coUecring 
green snails and sea slugs are issued. Open 
lakes, pools of water and small rivers are ciasm 
08 leased fistieriesand arc leased by Government 
to the highest and best bidders at public auction. 
Here the Irrawaddy Division equals lu impor- 
tanoe the rest of the province, and of the five 
districts in the Irrawaddy I^lslon, Maubla 
District alone yields as much as half of the whole 
division. Maubln District tliorefore stands easily 
first in respect of fishery revenue, and out of 
the total oollecte<l in any year from the Wbolo 
province, this district alone oontributeg about 
u quarter. 

The Delta consists of a series of sauoor-ehaited 
islands, many of which have embankmenti 
round the greater part of them along the north, 
east and west ; in the hollows of th^ li^da 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with 
the floods which overflow the embankmeni 
dnrlim October the young fry come down-eount^ 
from Upper Burma. 

Xlie p^dpal kinds of fish caught In neti 
on t he sea-coast are (1) Kakknyap, (fl) Katha* 
baung, and (3) Kathahmyin. Tim are geneiatijr 
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made into salt fish which fetch Bs. 2 to Be. 8 
M visa. The creek and fresh #atcr fish from 
fisheries are generally ngaUm, ngayan and 
ngagyi. Most of them are sold fresh, but 
some are converted into salt fisii. The fish 
cau^t In the rivers are generally ngathalauk, 
gagying, and ngamylnyln, the predaceous fish. 

Bees for nc’t licenses are charged according 
to the size of the nets, fisheries which consist 
of lakes, pools and streams are put up to 
auction, but as no Burmau flsheriuau has ever 
been known to keep a proper system of accounts, 
he seldom or never can gauge tlie real worih 
of the fisheries ; this coupled with his impulsive 
nature frequently results in ids bids at auction 
exceeding the value of the fisheries ; st'veral 
fishermen have thus not only brought ruin on 
themselves but also on their surcti<'s who ha\ o 
not infrequently been sold up. Until thcst» 
fisheries are brouglut under some settlement 
system for revenue assessment, bona fide 
fisherman must suffer from time to time. More- 
over, the local authorities demand ade- 
quate securities and the furnishing as well as 
the verifying of these secuilUes invariably 
mean much expenditure of time and money 
both to the flsherfolk and to the Uo\ efimu nt 
staff. With a view to amcliorat ‘ uneconomic 
conditions by rendering tlie pro\ isions ot 
security easier, as well as to faciUlate eoUeetion 
Government recently introducesi Miiat is known 
as the group system whereby the ^aluc of the 
nsheries is fixed at a reasonable rental, and, m- 
tead of an individual system of furnishing secu- 
rity, the groups hold theinsohets W'Verallj res- 
3 [>on 8 ible. In order to enable the poorest of the 
actul workers to reap the benefit of iheir 
labours, nothing short of a co-operative system 
would be of an> avail ; this co-operative system 
has been tried In Tharrawaddy District with 
some success, by this system f‘Vt‘ry fisher- 
man employed in a fishery Iwcornes a partner 
in the business and no non -fisherman can e\er 
sweat the bona fide fisherman, poor though he 
be. The group syste^n, though an improvement 
on the individual system of bidding and furnisli- 
Ing securities do<‘S not do away with tlie sw(‘atinp 
system. It is reporh*d t) Ijc atbrnded by quaiTcl- 
ing on the one hand and to condition to rvdnre 
the Government rent on the other hand ' 
With the gradual introduction of the co- 
opexatlve system, which is an urgent necessity 
in the Delta Dlstrlcijthe poorest flshennan of 
every fishing village and hamlet, alter gradual 
and systematic training will, in course of time, 
be able, not only to reap the full benefit of their 
labours, but also by mutual control and aid to 
develop into a more useful and couteutud pea- 
santry. Bishcry leases for three to five years, 
are now being granted instead of leases for only , 
one year and fisherman obtaining the long-term 
leases have begun to realise the need of improv- , 
ing the fisheries by clearing the streams and 
pools of that Burma post— the water hyacinth — 
and other weeds. i 

The members of a group live too far away 
jfrom one another to watch one another and 
their co-operation aimed at by the system is 
not usually obtained. Another system known 
Bair Kent and premium system is under considera- 
tion and has actually been introduced in Maubin 
as an expcrimentalmeasure. V nder this system, 
the lease is fixed at a fair tent and tenders 


called lor and premia invited and the lease is 
given on a coosiderattou of the premium offered 
ilus the character of the person iendc>ring and 
US previous connection with the fishing industry. 
To work tills successfully a good deal of infor- 
mation is required about tlic actual working of 
the flslM'ry and it is to bo hojx'd tliat thi' Fishery 
Settlement Mnquiry which has been set on 
foot in 192Swill lead to improvi ment of the 
Fishery Kevenue Administration and incn‘a8e of 
Governnnuit’s information about the fisheries. 

I The principal articles of manufacture are 
ngapi (finh-paste) and salt-flsli ; the nianulactur- 
ing methods art» primitive and with more in- 
dustrial education and capital, these could 
be considerably improved. 

The Punjab. 

‘ Then' an' now 18 dhtricts of the Punjab 
I under the Lnrnsing Jlule*-, and in six districts, 

' in which base's liave been in vogue for many 
yu\rs p,^^t, '-pt'fial nik's ha\e been iH^Ul'd to 
’ place the l('as(*H on a d(‘fiiilte I *gal basis. This 
should go lar to raise the revenue in these dis- 
trifts. and save the ccutiaetors from mueti iK'tty 
htigat ion. 

The tiumbi r of Ueense- issued during the year 
' shows a stt'iidy inen as' over pievious years, 
thus: — In 1925-20 th<* total iiumher ot lie( iim‘« 
issued was 7,277, in 1920-27 they incn*jised to 
7,909 and in the year ending 31st March 1928 
to 8,197. 

The Anglei’s A'-sociation and the Fishing 
I'lub at Bawalpindi tontinue to make steady 
progress. Tiout Culture in the hills is also 
steadily progn'sslng. Cxdlli'ut sjxnt vvat, 

1 njoyed thoughout till* year In Ivulu and in the 
Maud! State, and the small streams w hieh have 
been stocked with trout in the Kangra Valley 
pioper now show every Indication that the 
trout an* b“ing firmly esU I dished. J-ortiu* first 
tim^ Blne4' exjK*riments wcie started tlu' Depart- 
ment acliieveii somi; success in Carp bree<ling 
at Chhanawan and Carp experiments will be 
carried out in various idaccs in the future. The 
tanks at Wahopur have now )>eeii converted 
into Maha^ir Uatcheiies and this (Xiiorimeiit 
will h«‘ watched with great interest. A very 
good bign this year was the very small number 
of disputes between pro»e{ifii<>nal fi.sh<'rnien and 
aaminitars. Friendlj rolatioim between them are 
I essential and these liave been sidly btralned in 
1 the past, 'rhe total income of the Uepartment 
during the year ending 31st March 1928 was 
lis. 55,393 as against an expenditure of 
Its. 55,31tk 

Travaneore. 

This State has aflJHatcd fisheries to the De- 
partment oi Agriiulturc and with Uic help ot 
two otficers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
alrt'ady aicomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has lieen 
given to the regulation of fisheries in back waters, 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 
, among the fishing community and to the In- 
* trofluction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful woik has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
Uie-bistories of the mmre valuable food flshea 
' and prawns. 
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The Forests 


Even in the earliest days ot the British occu* 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of IndlA indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not onr 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1865 
marked the commencement of a now era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousle laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy. Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from I860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difUcultics, which is not 
8urf»*l8lng considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to iniioduco pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department. 
Work on these lines, which Is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of tlio country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efllcient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in T<ord 
Dalhousie’s memorable enunciation of 1855, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply Justified the steps taken, and titat in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future Im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest. — More than onc-fiftb 
of tne total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control ef the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
OB re.serveu, protected or unclassed State forests, 
fn the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of Individuals and the public arc carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated; in the 
protected forestjr the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while In the nn- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(indodiug the Shan States) on 31st March 
1927 was 251,755 sqiian' miles or 22-8 of tlw* 
total area. This was classed as follows ; Beser- 
ved 105,285 ; Protected 8,626 ; Uncla»si*d State, 
187,844 


Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid Juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there Is, as 
may be Imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be dlstingnished;-— 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a cx^nsldcrable portion of Eajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall Is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kika- 
(Aeaeia arahira), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
siib-Hlmalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most Important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests. 

(3) Evergreen forests.— -These occur In re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub- Himalay- 
an tract, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) fllH forests.— In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall. In tlie Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the KhasJa pine {Pinus 
hhasyn) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
iOedrui deoiara), which occurs moat commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,(K)0 feet, and in 
association with oaks ot blue pine (Pinus sresfsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir. 
while below it are found extensive forests oi 
the long-needled pine {Pinus iongifolia) which 
18 tapped for rosin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — ^Theao occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks* The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhizophoreae), Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type ofTorest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri** (BirUiSTtf 
/owes). 

Forest Policy.—Tbe general policy of the 
Government of India In relation to fc^ts was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely:— 

(o) Forests the preseivaticm of which ii 
essential on climatic or phvstcal grounds. These 
are usttally situated in liUiy country where the 
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retention of loreet growth is of vltni Importance 
on nooonnt of Its influence on the storage of 
the ralnfnu and on the prevention of eroslont 
and sudden floods. 

<c) Forests which afford a supply of Valuable 
timbers lor commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Bastem 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North'Western Himalaya. • 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and maii^ed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing^ hnd other 
produce for local consumption; these forests 
are of great importance In agricultural districts. 

(<0 Pasture lands.<^Xhese are not ** forests ** 
In the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

Thete four classes of forest ate not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Adaitaiistration.--Tlie forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The Inspector- General of ForcsiHis also President 
of the Forest Kesearch Institute* «t Dfdirn Dun 
and is the technical adWser to th(‘ Government 
of India In forest matt^*rs. Under the Consti- 
tution of 191 9 Forests were ma<le a transferrc'd 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they Imd 
long been administered by the Provincial Goven»- 
ments, aud in 1924- the Bofortns Inquiry i‘om- 
mittee presided over by the Hon. Hir Alexander 
Muddiniau, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they be trans- 
ferred ir. other provinces now uniesA any local 
Government on examination of the position 
enn make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial charges.— The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles ; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for hie province. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service ; these Divisions In most 
oases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Kauges in charge of 
Junior members of the Proviudai Service or 
of Forest Eangcn or Deputy Eaugers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Eanges are further sub- 
divided Into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or In some oases 
by Foresters. 

19rott>territorial charges. — Apart from territo- 
rial charges there ate various important posts 
of a non-terridorial nature connected with 
Forest lElesearch and Education, the prepara* 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
dtttiee. 

The Forest Servlee.— The Forest Service 
•omprises three branches:— 

(1) The Indian < Imperial) Foivst Service with 
asanctioned total personnel of S99 officers con- 
sisting the Inspector-General of Forests, 


Chief Coiiservafors, Conservators, Deputy and 
^8»i«lant ( baser vaters. Of these 363 arc to 
be recruited direct to the service and the 
balance obtained by promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Forest Service. The officers of this 
service arc rtMTultcil as probationers subject to 
the following uiethods prescribed in the Indian 
Forest Herviei* (Recruitment) Itulos, 1928; — 

(«) by nomination In England In ncoortl- 

ance nith these rules and 

such supplementary regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State In Council : 

(fi) by <'()mpctitivc examination In India In 

accordance with these nilcs 

and such suppl<*mcntar.v r<‘gnlatious 
as may be pn*scrU>ed by the Gover- 
nor-Gi'iieral in Gonncil ; 

(c) by dlrt'ct appointment in accordance 

w’lth tlies(‘ riil(‘s of persons 

aeleetetj in India otherwise than 
)>y compel itiv(‘ examination ; 

(//) h> tile promotion in aeeordtinee with 
... tht'se riihs on the recom- 
mendation of lo<-al Govcnimeiits of 
members of the I’rovincial Forest 
Scrviet'S ; 

(c) hy the transfer of prfjmotion In ae< ord- 
aiiei‘ with . ..these rules ol an 
odieer belonging to a Ijramdi of Gov- 
ernment Serviee in India other than a 
l‘ro\lrieial Forest Hef\i«*f. 

The Rules provide tliat all appointment to 
the Indian Foo*sts .Serviee shall Iw* 
made by the S<‘er»'tarv ot Stati* for India in 
(’omieil'; tiuil no appoint mmit sluill lie made 
to the Indian Forest Serviis* b> any method 
other tlian the live just quoted and that subjeet 
to tins last mentioiKd eomlitiou, the metlusl 
or met taxis of reeruitment 1/0 be employed for 
the pHipose ol lllHng an,\ pailleular vueaiieles 
in tin' Indian Forest s<Tvh-e or sneh vae.amlcs 
therein ns inav tie reqiilreti to be tilled during 
aii\ partieular ]»eriod and the mimlxTol eundi- 
date« to be recruited b\ each method, shall be 
determined b\ the Si'eretarj ot State hi ('oun- 
cil. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service* — This service was created in I9i 9 and 
at present consists of 17 Forest Eiiglncerh. 

(3) The Provincial Servlce.—Formcrly it 
conshted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Gonservators of Forests. All Extra Deputy 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
quallfled to hold a major charge were trans- 
t erred to the Imperial Forest Service in 1920. 
Except for ftvo unproinoted officers the class 
of Extra Deputy Conservators has been abolished 
and the service now consists of Extra Assistant 
1 Conservators only. The fixation of thestrength 
of the personnel of the service rests with the 
1 :>cal QovernmeutB. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion to l?i per cent, of the posts In the Indian 
Forest Service, such promotion being made by 
the Secretary of State for India. Thews officer 
are recrulti'd and trained in India, their 
recruitment being a matter for the local Gov- 
ernments. A certain number of posts in th 
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aeniee are filled by the promotion of apedally ^ 
protnteing EangeiB, Owing to the e«tabUrti- 
meiit of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests 8(*Tvlcf at I>ehra Ihm 
since 1926, the Provincial S<.‘r\ice (»onrHe ceased 
to exist from 1928. j 

(4) The Subordinate Service, consist ofj 
Forest Bangers (about 840), Deputy Bangers 
(about 900), Foroetors (about 2,000) and Forest j 
Guards (about 11,500). The Hangers are at i 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Forest College at Debra Dun (for provinces 
otlner than Burma, the <VntraI Provin- 
ce's, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
th«' Burma Forest School * at Pjinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
(.‘otmbatorc (for ^ladras, Blhnr and Orissa, i 
Bombay and tli«‘ tVntrnl I’mvItu'fS). TIumbc ! 
tlio'c institutions were cstaJilislicd in 1878,* 
1808 and 1912 mspccthclv. 'I'hc training 
of hubordlnotcs b<dow the rank of Hanger 
ia carrl<‘d out In \ario»is lo<*al forest schools 
and training classca. 

Research. — For the first fifty years of the ! 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to Buccesslnl economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
lass made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Fardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Foresis, of a Forest 
Uesearch Institute at Dehra Dun. The ForeM 
Besearch Institute, which is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests, is in the charge of a PreJdent, 
Tl)ere are five main branches of research, 
namely Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest 
Bcono 111 Ic Products. Entomology and Chemistry , 
each branch being in charge of a re.scarch officer. 
In addition spt'cialists are ap|)ointed tern- 
porarily w’hen necessary and are attacheil ti 
the Institute to carry out investigations in 
subjects of particular economic importanci* 
Thus a jiaper pulp expeit has been employed 
forsome time to In vestigate possible new sources 
of paper-making materials of whirl theforestF, 
of India contain abundant supplies. Besidet 
this, there are the Seasoning, the Timber 
Testing, and the Wood Preservation experts 
engager! temporarily on short terni contracts. 
Indian Assistants have been appointed under 
them to receive the necessary technical train- 
ing and experience in these subfects, with 
the object of eventually taking the place of 
experts if and when properly quoliffea. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that In 1920 a new 
seheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute, blnce then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings are being built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the Gnlted Kingdom. 
As a result of this and the onmloymont ol 
specialists in Seasoning, Timber Testing and 
Wood Preservation steady progress Is being 
made in the investigations which should ulti- 
mately lead to the fuller and better utiliza- 
tion of the raw products produced by Indian 
forests* 


Foroft PnKlttet9«*-Fofest produce la d|vld« 
ed into two mttn heads — (i) Major produce* 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, tmlta, flnres, graeb, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral ptodncb*. etc. 
The average annual outturn ol timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
Bisi March 1924, the latest date for which statistics 
are available, was 86,06*40,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 30,72,00,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the proeeding quinquennium. The 
highest figure ever attained imder this head 
occurred in 1921-22, when a total of 36,13,83,000 
c.ft. was mobed, the year 1923-24 coming next 
with 35,36,90,000 c.ft. The figures for 1921-22 
and 1923-24 represent respectively 2*3 and 2*4 
c.ft. per acre of all dasses of forests. For reserved 
forests only the yield in 1923-24 was 3*7 c.ft. per 
acre as compared with 3*3 c.ft. per acre in 1918-19, 
the last year of the last preceding quinquennium. 
The year 1921-22 was marked by a phenomenal 
output of teak in Burma, viz., 600,000 tons 
(30,000,000 cubic feet), which was more than 
' 74 iier cent, above the average annual output 
' of the preceding quinquennium. With the 
output of teak for the year Uie revenue in Burma 
soared to JR-s. 2,21,16,786 and the surplus to 
I Bs. 1,30,33,692. The total outturn for the 
five years amounted to 2,476,849 tons, an In- 
erease of 751,000 tons, or 44 per cent, over the 
output in the preceding quinquennium. 

The lor tlie la^t quinquennium for 

which a rejMJit ha^ been issued show that in 
192.>-24 the ratio t)f timber extracted by 
<io\eiiauei»t agency to that removed by 
purchasers was f) to 29 comimred with a ratio 
of 6 to 27 in 1919-20. During the period the 
outturn removed by Government agency rose 
by 41 percent, whilst that removed by purchasers 
increased by 19 jxt cent. Timber and fuel 
to the value of Bs. 13,140 lakhs and minor pro- 
ducts, including bamboos and grass, valued at 
Bs 375 lakhs were removed by purchasers 
during the period. J*'or the quinquennium 
1918-19 the figures were Bs. 10,190 lakhs and 
Ks. 355 lakhs respectively. 

Be viewing the figures of outturn, Government 
in a report issued in October 1925, says: **The 
results on the whole, considering the general 
trade depression, are most satisfactory and point 
to more intensive working of the forests and to 
liettcr e xploltation.** 

Forest Indiistries.**‘-*Th6 important role 
which the forests of a country play In its geuBrai 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,900,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000.000 a 
year, were employed in wenking up the raw 
material yielded by the forests. If accurate 
estimatOH were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the Jungie 
population which is directly dei^dent on the 
forests and the large numbers oi wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them , employment on an 
excessive scale is provided to persons engaged 
In working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenten* wheel- 
wrights, eoopers, boat-bulldert, tanners, rofie- 
mskets, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
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many other classee of skilled labonrers. The products* and the possible discovery of new 
Indian census shows over a million people and products, a steady and extensive development 
their dependents so employed In British India of industries de:^ndent on the lorests of 
and nearly a further half million in Native India may be confidently anticipated in the 
States, but these are probably below the actuals, future. 

as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With the past 50 years is shown in the following 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of statement, which gives annual averages for 
systematic working, the wider use of known qumQuennial periods;— 


Financial TlesttUs of Forest Administration in British India from 1864-66 to 1926*24 (in lakhs 
of rupees). 


Quinquennial period. 

Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum) 

Surplus 
( average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 


Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-65 to 1868-69 

2^-4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1 8611-70 to 1873-74 

5d* i 

39*3 

17*0 

30* ’ 

1874-75 to 1878-79 

66* t 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 188.S-84 

88 2 

56*1 

32* 1 1 

1 36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

116-7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

159*5 

86*0 

73*5 

46 1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

177*2 

93*0 

79*2 

1 44*7 

1809-1900 to 1903-04 

196*0 

112*7 

83*9 

1 42 7 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45-1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

296*0 

163* 7 

132* 3 

' 44*7 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

371*3 

211*1 i 

1 160*2 

1 43*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

551 ‘7 

1 

367*1 1 

184*6 

1 3JT) 


The gross revenue and surplus wor.. Ks 4(»8 i 
lakhs and Ks. 179*4 lakhs in 1918-1 9 and Bs.54 1*9 
laklis and Rs . 1 95*6 lakhs in 1 923-24 re s ptct i vely 
The surplus rose from Rs. 1,79,42,726 in 1918-19 
to Rs. 2,19,12,540 hi 1919-20, but duiiiig tlu 
next tliiee years it steadily decreased, rising 
again to Rs. 1,84,60,547 during the labt jear ot 
the quinquennium. The surplus in 1923-24 
represents an average of 2 1 aiinaH ptr acre ot 
all classes of forest against 1*8 annas m 1918-19 
The total surplus rose from its. 1,79,42,720 in 
1918-19 to Rs. 1,95,60,943 in 1923-24. Govern- 
ment, reviewing the figures, state: * * Financially, 
the Forest Department has had during ttu 
quinquennium to undergo a 8(‘vere strain, ev< ii 
since the slump set in follovGng on tlio siiort 
lived post-war boom in trade. But develop- 
ment solely with a view to Increase the resoura s 
and earning capacity of the forests has never 
been lost sight of. Judging by the perceptible 
improvement in the general financial results 
all round, it is confidentally expected that the 
Improvements initiated id this quinquennial 
period will produce much better results vi hen the 
slump ends.” 

Prospects. -The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
varef ul protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
Caere are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, aud these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 


but even deteriorating. Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present are the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems aud the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 
Inter-dependent, for it is obvious that timber 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is available In large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattsied 
in small quantities over largo tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not. Sylviculture 
teaches ns how to effect this concentration 
and is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest ; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products If these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost. 

Forest Products : Exploitation.— The 

exploitation by the Forest Department, as a 
Commercial Department on business lines, of 
the groat timber forests which are among the 
most valuable natural assets of the country, 
contiuucs to attract the special attention of 
the various local Gktvernments. In Madras, 
for Instance, the working of the Forest pauchay at 
system, whereby the increased knowledge of 
the difficulties of forest administration which 
the villager obtains when ho has a voice in forest 
management is bringing home to him an 
understanding of the necessity for that adminis- 
tration. A further important step taken in 
regard to forest exploitation was the reoruit- 
ment of a Chief Forest Engineer and a L^ing 
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Engineer from America. In Burma the work 
under way in the Government Timber Depot 
at Bangoon proves to be of great value to 
Government from the point of view of revenue 
and of considerable importance to the public 
from the point of view of industrial develop- 
ment. Research work on the seasoning of 
timbers has been started and results whidi 
promise to be of great value have already been 
obtained. Experimental work on the manu- 
fadure of furniture and in other similar direc- 
tions are expected to give a value to a number 
of different timbers vmich are at present more 
or less unknown. The Myitmaka River I'rain- 
ing Works started in 1905, which have since 
then been continued lor the sale of Government 
teak timber, are of more than departmental 
interest. These works have also proved of 
great value to local people inasmuch as they 
have led to the reclamation of a very consider- 
able amount of land which was previously too 
low lying and swampy to be fit for cultivation. 
In the United Provinces, the institution of the 
Government Sawmill and Turnery, the Govern- 


ment Central Wood Working Institute and the 
Resin Distillery have led to Important results. 
These, and many other examples which could 
be quoted, go to show that local Governments 
are rally alive to the Importance of exploiting 
their forest resources to the fullest possible 
extent for the benefit of the country 

Agencies. — An agency has been established 
in India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Mi'SHrH. Martin Co., Calcutta. The agency held 
I hi England by Messrs, W. W. Howard Brotiicrs 
I terminated in l>eeomi)er 192ft and the work of 
marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direetlon of a Timber Adviser w'iio is attached 
to the Office of the H Igh Commissioner for India. 

Bibljograoliy. — A largo number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a het 
can be obtained from the Superinf^endent, 
Government Printing, India, Oalcutta. 


PAPER MAKING. 


There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up-to-date Western lines, rir., at 
Titagarh, Eankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Mills at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
smaller mills at i^ombay and Surat which make 
only eotihtry paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mills have a large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper is placed in India. 

During the past year an interesting experi- 
mental paper-making plant has been installed 
at the Government of India Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun. Specially designed 
to incorporate a new system patented by Mr. 
Raitt, Cellulose Ex^rt to the Government of 
India, the object of this plant is to toot the 
various paper-making fibres which arc available 
over vast forest and hill areas in India and 
Burma, and thus encourage the establishment 
of pulp and paper mills on a commercial scale. 

Alter many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced operations at Rajah- 
nrandrv, on the Godavari river, during the year, 
and it is estimated that the daily output will be 
ten tons of pulp and five tons of paper made 
from bamboos and paddy straw. In Southern 
India the Sri Minakahi Paper MUls, established 
many years ago as a small concern in Travan- 
CQie State, appears to have taken a new lease 
ol life and has ordered a new plant capable of j 
turning out fifteen tons of paper per day, whilst 
in Assam a new company has been formed and 
is skid to be waiting for the airival of its plant. 
At Chittagong a new plant for manufacturing 
paper pulp from bamboos has commenced 
op^atkms whilst another company has obtained 
a comi^ensive concession lor Bbabbar grass 


in the Punjab und is erecting a factory are 
the hcadworks oi the Western Jumna Cun na 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 

The possibility of utilising the dense growths 
ot bamboo in the hinterland of Cuttack has again 
boon under consideration duiing the year, and 
the project has been investigated afresh 
by Mr. Raitt on behalf of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr. Raitt estimates that 
in this area alone there is sufiloient raw material 
for an output ot 10,000 tons of paper pulp per 
annum. 

Raw Materials. —The existence of the local 
industry depends chielly on the supply of Sabai 
grass which on account of unfavourable seasons 
sometimes yields short cro{is. It is of great 
importance, therefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn, and various reports 
have been published on the available paper- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, since lb75 wdien it was 
found that this plant-^f which there are four 
chief varieties in India — yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of paper superior 
I to esparto grass and at a considerablv less 
cost. It was at that time ettimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1905 Mr. R, W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 
view of enquiring into the possibility of manu- 
facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared in March 1900. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
a pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
sear^ Institute In eonduotiag tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the a<m and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
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botHng, with reniArks on the utilisation of nodes 
and ftntemodes. His results were embodied 
in the ** Beport on the investigation of Bamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp/* published 
in X011« Hr. B. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Pehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 s 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo for the 
manufacture of Paner-pulp. The yield per 
acre from bamboo is larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paper. The cost of working 
into pulp has been estimated to irleld a product 
cheaper than imported unbleached spruce 
sulphite and unbleached sahal grass pulp. In 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas pubilshed a pamph- 
let, Dendrocalamufl Btrictus Bamboo of the 
Bangs, as the result of investigations carried on 
in Btmsda State. 

In a paper read before the Boyal Society 
of Arts in 1921 Mr. Baitt gave an answer to the 
question * **What India can do to fill the 
gap in the world's shortage of paper ?’* He 
said that he thought it was ** a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only that which 
is available under ' possible * manufacturing 
conditions, Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ton million tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam from Savannah grasses 
tliree mlUJon. India could therefore produce 
pulp for the whole world.** 

The leading Indian paper grass tor the 
ast thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar. 




sabal grass of Northern India. It la a pem* 
ntal grass plentiful in drier tracts from Cbota 
Nagpur ana Bajmabal to Nepal and 
The Calcutta mills draw their s^piies from 
Sahibganj, Ohota Nagpur and the Nepal Terat, 
The quantity annually exported from Biditb* 
ganj is between three to four lakhs of maiinds 4 
The catting In thesedistirictsUsaid to commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabat grass yields from 36*6 to 45*5 
per cent, of bleaclied cellulose. A report by Mr. 
B. S. Pearson, Forest Economist, Behra Bun, 
on the use of elephant grasses in Assam was 
issued in 1919. The most important speeleB 
of grass found in the areas in which investigation 
has been made are Khagra {Saeeharum sponto* 
neum) and Batta (Sueeharum mrenga), with 
patclica of Nal (Phragmitu iarka) on the more 
swampy gtonnd. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
I an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 

I The Tcsnlts were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality at paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Bmall 
samples of such paper can be obtained by persons 
interested m these grasses from the Forest Eoo* 
Qomist Forest Research Institute, Behra Bug, 
who can also supply further details. 

Indian paper manufacture Is protected by 
sjpecial provisions in the import tariff. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. - Th<* ,> oar I9i7 saw the 
cominontvinont ot Beam wiroUns on 

the Mar<onl sjhtorn between India and the 
United Kingdom. Fowcrlul transmitting and 
receixing stations croctoil at Poona and i)hoiid 
rosfH*i'th oly i;y the Indian Badu> Telegraph 
(umpaiiy an* toiineited |j\ land Urns with the 
Ooutral lelegrapli Ottiee in lk>mba>, whilst 
stations at hkegness and Unmsby are similarly 
conne<*t-ed witli tlie (Jeneial Post Ofliei in I/mdon, 
and the cn cults are so arranged that niefisages 
are exchanged between Boinliaj and London 
without intermeiluite hHiidling at the Beam 
stations at eitlinr end. The huge acTial s^^,bems 
at Poona and Bhond eaeh supiKirted on 
steel towers 2H7 feet in height, an* landmarks 
over a distaiiee ot many miles The Mer\ice 
was inaugurated by His hxeelientv the Viceroy 
on 23rd dniv 1927 at the lentral Telegraph 
Oiflec Bonii>a\, when His J:\eellenev tians- 
ndtted a message to the king and His Majesty’s 
r< ply was n ccived a few minutes later 

It Is noteworthy that the opening oi the Beam 
wireless ser\i<e <olndd<Mi with a. rt'duetion m 
rates by the ( able eomi«inles. 

For reasons of eronomy, most of the inland 
wltelesft statioiiB in India nave been practically 
doited down and placed m charge of “ Uar** and 
Maintenance ** parties which carry mit testa 
twice* a month, the exd'ptlons heliig Peshawar 
iiadio, which maintains ufficlal communication 
with Kabul in Afghanistan and Kashgar in 
‘^hiha, and Jotogh Radio which rt‘ceives British 
Official WimioBs sent out from Oxford and 


B-ugby and pas8i*8 the messages to Reuter's 
Agiucy tor <li8tnbution to subwrlbing news- 

papiTs 

Tile coast stations, however, have been main- 
taiuid in a state of high etticleney and many 
Jmprowments effected Tl»e application of 
the Baudot system to ilie high-speed continuous- 
wa\e wlieksK stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satisfactory, and a largo iiortiou of the traffic 
I wtwet n Southern India aud Burma Isrcgiilariy 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particullary during the hot wetftber, 
but the difficulties have been largely overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the J^ombav stations known 
as Ikimbay Radio was lotatini on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour but during 1927 a fftte 
new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was eretted and taken into scr\ k*© at Santa f'ruz, 
just outside tiie limits oi Bombay Munidpallty. 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase m number, and now total about 
20,000 pet annum. Official telegrams are 
exclianged with the Bnfish Naval station at 
Matara (l>yloii)fm Bombay Radio. Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay PeiuuMila rm Rangoon and Penang 
and between ihirma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the n<mual route is interrupted. 




630 W ireless T elegraphy* 


Witt'less tele]>honic conimunic-ation between 
pilot Vessels, lij^lithouses and shore stations are 
maintained by the JI:*ort Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. 

Safety at Sea* — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. Improved arrangements 
for broadcasting time signals, weather reports 
and navigational warnings from coast stations 
have also proved of value to ships at sea. 

Broadcasting — JH'or st^veral years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained hy 
lUdio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karadii and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of \cry 
low ])OWpr, the broadcasts were tuned-in o\tr 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Goverunieut contribu- 
tion b^Hl upon the ^e^cmlc from license tees, 
but this did not nearly sutiice to cover the cwt 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport 
ing mauiUT in which they x>ro\i(ied additional 
funds and undertook the entire rosponsibiht.v 
lor the programmes, (‘redit is also due to the 
Indian btates and Kasti*rii Ag(‘nc> tor the loan 
of transmitting apjMiratus, M'itliout which tlio 
broadcasts would have l)ccn imiiossible. 

After negotiations extending over seteml 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Oomiiany was 
granted a Ikunhc to e''tablish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the Bntisli 
Browicasting Corixiratiou, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Boini>ay and Calcutta, 
the services at tlie former Ixang imuigurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July J9i7 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. Ttiese stations have ea« h an mTlal i mr»ot 
oi three kilowatts, the same as tliat of the 2L() 
stations in London, ot which they are practically 
duplicates. The iirogrammes are so arrangni 
that both Indian and European music are broad- 
cast dally and the news bulletins ami maiket 
and wcatlicr rcjiorts are read in two Janguagi s. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 357 metres, and Calcutta on 370 metres. 
Reception In either of thew cities, and lor a 
distance ol twenty or thirty miles around, it> 
possible on crystal eels, of which a very large 
numiier have been sold. Valve sets are necessary, 
for those living further afield, but altiiough tlieie I 
has been a considerable demand for these, tlie . 
bales have not reached exixictation. One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employ<'<l 
and It is partly with a view to overcoming this 
problem and to render broadcasting available on 
two-valve sets in any part of India, that the 
Broadcasting Company is investigating the 
possibility of transmitting simultaneously no 
long and short waves. 


Reports of the reception of foreign short -waves 
stations liave been received from ml parts of the 
country, and upon several occasions the Bombay 
station of the 1. 1i. 0. has relayed the xirogrammes 
from the Dutch btation I’CJJ., but the results 
have not been entirely satisfactory. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company has 
sprung a bombshell on the public by annoimo- 
ing flint Its revenue from license tees is Insulfi- 
(ient to meet exfienses and hinting that there 
are in tlie (?ountry a very laige numl>er of peo[)le 
! who come within the radio eategory of “pirates." 

' I c , those who have nogleeted, wilfully or 
' otht'iw'lse to purchaw the lieenee from which 
the Company derives the major portion of Ita 
I income. The xKisition has improved, however, 
vinco the institution of a number of prosecutions. 

1 Jn addition to the Radio Clubs mentioned 
earliei, new ones have been lomied recently at 
Lahore and Bhusavol. 

I Licenses. — Broad ca^^t receiving licenses are 

, issued at Heatl Cost Olliccs at a lee ot ten rupees 
1 pel vear, aiwl co\er the use of receiving bets 
{ throughout British India cM't'pt Baluchistan ami 
the North-West frontier Province. Cp till 
I the end of Octolicr 1027 1,962 such licensebliad 
' been i'.sued, 1,103 ot them in Bombay. It is 
* believed, liowever, that the number luis smoi 
iin leased very substantiallv. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and exjicri- 
I inenhil purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicaiiU, more tlrnii 300 have been issued 
'ihe number ot traders m wlndess apparatus 
I who are xequlred to take out siiecial Imiwrt 
, licenses lias inmased consld(‘rably during the 
I past year. This improvement must be ascribed 
, primanlj to the eomiiieiicement of broadcasting 
; Oi.t’.) 

Prospects.*— Tlie Government of India has 
always encouraged the development of wireless 
jn India by private enterprise and it is to this 
source that India must look in the immediate 
tuture for internal radio communication. There 
aie two most promising lines of development 

(rt) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse In districts where no land lines exist, 

I and to Jink siieh districts wltli the existing 
\ landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either moise or speech at will and if used for 
speech ran be operated by tlie ordinary desk 
tele}>bone instrument in daily use all over 
India. 

(b) The use of radio as a fiiibstltule for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These will open up a new Industry which 
If properly fostered would vary soon extend 
Its sales outside the limits of IrnUa. There is 
no doubt that Uio majority of parts for small 
radio sets could be more clieaply manufactured 
In this country than they can be imported and 
further such an industry would fine! the right 
kind of skilled labour already in India* 





The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India is an eaaen- 
Hally EngliBb Institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English In Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Goremor-Oeneral* 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years i^t the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 17S0. 
Exactly a century and a third lias elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Timei, wliloh came Into existence 
only five yeazs later In 1785; but then the 
period of British supremacy is not much longer, 
having commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Berald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier^ a naper now 
represented by The Timee of Indit with 
which it was amalgamated In 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the Island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
aaasters after 1665, and it la somewhat strange 
that 00 Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Umld, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengai. 
GazeUe which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Hieky'e Oazetfe or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enteri>ri8ing spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing mx)S6 scandal, and he and hte ioumal 
Bsappear^ from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hlcky's, though they 
did not fortunately copy Its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette bad a career of over half a 
century, when in 18S3 It was merged Into the 
Bengal Uarkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian DaUg Newt with which they 
were amalgamated In 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Qazdte of 1780, and one of those, The 
CaleuUa Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, fiour- 
Ishes still as the official gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a S3mdioate of Bozopean merohanta 
and oflldalB commenced the puhltoaHon of 
John BvU in the East, a dally paper wtkioh was 
intended to lefleot opinion in India and 
set an example to the Fkeii genenUy In the 
matter of modeeatloB and lestnOat. The 
name of this journal was alteied to The BngM- 
man hf the tunoos Stootpielef In 1836. 

From Its eommenoement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put senoiis restraints upon its independence 
and panned a poUoy of diseottiagement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1769 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the eommenoement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules tor 
the public press and institoted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation. These 
regulations continued In force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abollsbed 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneflolal to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which Iwd till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian Journalists of those days 
availed himself or this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who teiu- 
porarily occupied Hastings* place, be was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still mure Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1^1 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press. 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Timet which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merehants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed Its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publicatton in 1914, 

The liberal spirit In which Lord Hustings 
bad begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, bnt also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Setampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and MarHunan in 
1818 in Bengali, and it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to cizeu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay oaOed the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far th 
largest part of the press la India, numberlnr^ 
over 650 papers. 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the jpiees spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas lormeny It was omefiy 
confined to the Presideiicy towns* Duvtni 
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Indian Press Law. 


the Mutiny Its freedom had to he tempomrUy 
oontroUed by the Gagging Act which Oannipg 
paesed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of Its clrcolating Intelllgenoe which 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 10 An{do<Indian papers at the 
beginning of this penod In 18.58 and 25 Native 
rapets and the circulation of all was very small. 
The Domber of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, bat the rise In 


tnCiaenoe and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous Journalists like Robert Knight, lames 
Maclean and Harris Mookerjl flourished in 
this generation. The CMl and MiHtofif OoMb 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first Issue being dated June 22na, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Matlny 
the most famoas paper in Northern Ihdla 
was the MofunUitCt originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civil and MUUary OazeUe 
acquired and incorporated the MofiuailiU, 
and in 1876 the oflice of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the OazeUe began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Oovemor-Geneial 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at tlie discretion of Government. Act 
KI of 1886 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely reqniied registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one ^ar during the 
Mutiny, there was no fnrther legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Iness Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
In 1882. Ktom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liheilfr of the Ptess, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the Introduction into the Penal 
Ckkle of section 158A and into tlxe Criminal 
Procedure Coda of section 108. There were a 
certain nuniber of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper ^Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers Inciting 
to murder or to acts of vkdanae. This Act 
failed to have the dfeslred effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 


The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to reduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the Critlsh 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tkm of His Majesty's subjects in India, or to 
luftimidate public servants or private Indivl- 
dasli. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
View 0) Control over presses and means of 
phhUoation; (11) control over publishers of 
Mwspapers; (ill) control over the Importa- 
Mon Into British India and the transmissiOD 
b^ the post of objectkmahle matter; ^Iv) the 
su i^^tc i w cui of seditious or objectionable news- 
Iiqolci, or other documents wherever 




Repeal of Press Legislation .*~By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modMng 
at least one section of the Press Act to wblcli 
great exception bad been taken on account of 
the wide powers that It gave. Finatty, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed In February 1921 
after a debate in the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
report what moillflcatlomi were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an na- 
animouB report in July 1921, recommending ; 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(8) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should bo amended 
where necessary to meet the ooncluslon noted 
below: (a) The name of the e^tor should 
he inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should he subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
rt'gards criminal and civil responsihUities ; 
(0) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should he a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of cmi- 
flscatlng openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the setxnre of such document, in 
which case the local Ooverament ordering the 
confiscation should he called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the ooenments. The 
powers conferred hj Sections 18 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Oustomi 
and Postal officers being empowered to seise 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the 1. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Govemmeat and ohalleogo 
by any persons interested In the courts ; (s) any 
person chaUengfng the orders of Govemmeat 
should do so in m local High Court ; (/) the 
term of Imprlsoomeut tnesedhed in Seotious 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the sad Registration of 
Books Act should be reduoed to six rnemths ; (g) 
tbe pcoviBioiis of Section 19 of the Press Aol 
should be reproduced lu the Press and Reglsfra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Rffect was given to tbees seeoiuneiidatioai 
during the year 1922 



The Pra». 

Prsfs AsAodalioii of liiata.^At tlie toloteilbto wlthtlieft^eezeiclfleafflMlirtislHiig 
end of I0i5 ttUg AMoclatiou OM formed W Joutnftliete and poMs tnroprietofii, md lor 
lA Bombay. Acoordlni to the artlcleB of au other parpoeee of matnai help and pto^^tott 
cocuititutioii **lt8 objects shall be to protect which may be deemed adTimble from time to 
Uic press of the country by all lawful means time.** Hembeis pay a minimum subacrlptlon 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, of Be. 10 annually. The adhizs of the Aioboia- 
from ail attempts of the Legiidature to encroad) tion are managed by a OonncU. 
ou its liberty or of the executive authorities 

Number of PriuUnd Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, PeriofUcalSi 
and Books Publlsbed* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Books. 

1 In Indian 

eStoSLo Classical) or in 
Language. 

Madras 

..*(C)1,487 

(a) 302 

847 

617 

2,941 

Bombay 

133 

341 

(5)1,344 

237 

2,351 

Bengal 

.. 1,138 

230 

422 

663 

2,667 

United Provinces . . 

..1 792 

203 

290 

258 

2,518 

Punjab 

417 

1 

175 

2o7 

217 

2,212 

Burma 

..1 335 

62 

171 

9 

145 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 210 

64 

61 

94 

1,798 

Central Provinces and Berar 

(*) 170 

34 

37 

16 

1C6 

Assam v* •. •• 

..' 55 


26 

o 

31 

North-West Frontier Province 

-1 2* 


5 

5 

7 

AJmer-Merwara (c .. 

••! -«j 

1 

I 7 

17 

1 

12 

irj 

Ooorg 

6 


1 «•) 

1 


.... 

Delhi 

.. , 134 ! 

1 

t 

i 60 

i 

98 

1 

17 

297 

Total, 1926-27 

4 

. . 5.724 

i 

1,317 1 

1 3,627 

2,147 

15,246 

r 1925-26 

5.362 

1,378 1 

3,089 

2,117 

14,^76 

1924-25 

..j 5.312 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 

1923-24 

..1 4.900 

1,383 

2,838 

2,237 

13,802 

1922-23 

. . 4,509 

1,282 * 

2,550 

1,951 

12,804 

Totals 1921-22 

. . 4,083 

1,094 1 

2,252 

1,856 

11.807 

1920-21 

.. 3.705 

1,017 

2.207 

1,690 

10,105 

1019-20 

.. 3.871 

941 

2,152 

2,019 

9,U2 

1918-10 

.. 8,146 

883 

2,040 

2,092 

9,687 

,1917-18 

. 3,155 

838 

1,097 

1,916 

U).7:2 


(a) Eelate to the Calendar year lOJiT. (b) Includes 11 Presses which ere reported not workin ♦ 
(c) Bekte to the Calendar year 1926. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered nnder tae Press Boles and arranged 
alpliabetieallp according to Station where they are pnbllshed and situated. 

NoTB.— Ai^neiei are iUHnguUiM by o^erieh. 


Stailoiia. 

Tltleia foU. 

Day ol going to Press. 

J 

Agra Akbbar 

Jain Path Pradarshak .. 

Wednesday’s. 

Aj!ra •• .. ..-j 

Pfavyug 

Sanadhyap Karak 

Dally, 

On the 3rd and Igtli of every 

1 

month. 

r 

Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 

1 

Navajivan 

PYidays. 

Ahmedabad •• **< 

Political Bhomiyo 

Thursdays. 

1 

Praja Bandbu 

Saturdays. 

1 

Young India 

Thursdays. 

AkoIa» Beiar .. 

Praja Paksha 

Saturdays* 

Akyab • . . . 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Allsarh 

Aligarh Institute Gas( tie 

Wednesdays. 

f 

1 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

1 

1 

Bliavishya 

Weekdays. 

AUababad •• 

Democrat 

Hindustan Beview 

On first of everv montbi 


Leader 

Daily, except Monday s« 


Navayug 

Dally. 


Pioneer 

Daily* 

Allababad £atra 

Stri Dharam Shikaluik .. 

Monthly 

AUeppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau . . 

, f 

Bharat 

Wednesdays. 

Amraot •• 

Udaya 

Mondays. 

r 

Akali te Pardesl 

Daily except Sundays. 


Dally Vakil 

Dally. 


Qummukhi Daily Khalsa . • 

DaUy. 

Amtitear 

Punjab Press Bureau 

• • •• 


Qauml Dard 

Dally. 


Tanzeem 

Daily. 

Amroha 

Ittihad •• •• 

Saturdays. 

Asansol 

Ratnakar 

Sundays. 

Bagalkot | 

Kannadiga.. 

Navlna Bharat 

Thnrsdayi. 

Tuesdays. 

Bagerbat 

Jagaran 

Sundays. 

r 

Daily Post 

Daily, 

Bangalore .. »,< 

Kasim-ui'Akhbar 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

i 

Truth 

Mondays and Thursdays* 

Barlaai « « • « • • 

Bailsal HltaUhl 

Sundays* 



The Press. 
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Stfttlont, 

3)ltlaliifii!b 

Day of going to Press, 

Baroda * • • . 


Jagrltf ' 

ShreeSaya Vl}aya 


Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Basaein, Butma.. 

• • 

BasBcin News 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Belgaum 


Belgaum Samaehar 


Mondays. 



A j •• •• •• 

AWazalKballc .• .• 


Dally. 

Every Wednesday 

BanareBCity «. 


BbaratJiwau 

Hindi Kesart 

Kashi Temperance Samachar 
Mabamandal Magazine . . 


Sundays. 

Inarsdays. 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 



Trlshul 

Yaraasrama 


Monthly. 

On Mondays and Fridays 

Bbavaagar 

' 

.A 

Dally Market Beport 

Jain 

JaiQbasan 

Market News .. «• 


Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Bhiwani 

.. 

Sandesh . • 


Sundays. 

BUapar •• 

• • 

Kamatak Vaibbav^ 


Saturdays 



Akhbar-l-Islam and Akhbar-l- 
Soudagar 

Daily, except on Sundays. 



Bombay Chronicle 

.. 

Dally. 



Bombay Samachar 

.. 

Dally, 



Breul Co/a Market Eeport 


Dally, except Sundays, 



Catholic Examiner 


Saturdays. 



Commercials porting News 

.. 

.... 



Dnyana Prakash .. 


Daily, except Mondays. 



Evening News of India . . 


Dally. 

Bombay 


Goan (Vorld 

Gnjaratt 


Monthly. 

Saturdays. 



Gujarati Kesari • • 

.. 

Wednesdays. 



Indian Daily Mail 

- 

Daily. 



Indian Industries and Power 


On the 15th of each month. 



Indian National Herald .. 
Indian Social Beformer . . 
Xstnalii • • • • • • 

*• 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Every Saturday. 



Jam-e«Jam8hed •• •• 

KaiS6r>l-Hind 

Kashahaf 

*• 

iJaily. except S mdays. 

Sundays. 

Every Friday, 



Kbllaf at Daily 
KhilalatBuUetin .. 

•• 

Saturdays. 
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Stations. 


Bomba ; 


Bowringpet 
Biidaon *• 
QaUingat6(Qoa)., 


Calcutta .. 



ntieiii fQU. 

Day of going to Press. 


j Mufide BoEgar 

1 Sundays* 


Muslim Herald •. 

Dally. 


iNawaEal.. 

Daily, except Mondays, 


Nyayadarshak 

Thursdays, 


Knsrat 

Daily. 


0 Amigo do Goano 

1 Fridays, 


O Anglo-Lusitano 

1 Saturdays. 


1 Parsl A Praja Mitra A ITludnstan 

j Dally, except Sunday. 


1 Bailway Times 

• Fridays. 

. . 

1 Busblmukh 

let week of every month (accord* 
ing to Hindu Calendar). 


j Saudesh 

Daily. 


1 SanJ Vartaman 

Daily> except Sundajfl 


1 Shri Venkateshwar Samachar . . 

Fridays. 


Times of India ! 

1 Dally. 


Illustrated W eekly of India . ^ 

Sundays. 


Wahdat .. .. .. 

Dally. 


Young Messenger of India 

Monthly. 

> 0 

Eolar Gold Fields News . . . • 

Tuesdays. 

t • 

Akhbar Zulqamain •. ^ 

1 

dth, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 


month. 

>• 

A Vox do Povo j 

Saturdays. 

' 

Alkamal | 

Daily. 

Amrita Baaar Patrika . . . . 

Daily. 


j Ananda Bazar Patrika . . . . | Daily, except Sundays* 


Asrijadid 

Daily. 


Bangabasi 

Wednesdaysi 


Baaamati 

Dally. 


Bengalee 

Dally, except 8ur day^^ 


Bbagavan Gandhi 

Mondays. 


Bbaiata Mitra 

Thursdays. 


Bustness World 

Monthly. 


Capital 

Thursdays, 


Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 


Commerce 

Wednesdays. 


Commercial Nows 

On the lOtb of each month, 


Dowejadid 

Dally. 


The Ptess, 




StaildDA, 

Title lo fuU. 

Bay of going to Preas^ 




KngUsliman 


Dally. 




Forward 


Daily. 




Gandiva 


Every Friday. 




Guardian 


Fridays. 




Hindu Patriot 


Daily, except Saturdays. 




Binduathan 


Dally, except Sundays. 




llltabadt 


Wednesdays. 




Indian and Eastern Engineer 


14 th of each month. 




Indian Engineering 


Thursdays. 




Indian Mirror 

Indian News Agency 


Dally. 




Industry 


Monthly 




Inqilal>i«74ainaiia .. 


Daily, ex(>ept Sundays. 




Jain Gazette . , 


Saturdays. 




Liberty 


Daily, except Sundays. 




Maheshwari 


Every Monday. 




Market I ntellf gence , , 


Dally. 




Muslim Standard . . 


Tri«weekly. 


• 


Muasalman . « 


Thursdays. 


j 


Nayak 


Dally. 

Calcutta 



planters Journal and Agricul- 

Saturdays. 




turist. 





Prakasb 


Daily. 




ftayat Bhaiidu 


Sundays. 




Sanjlbanl 


Wednesdays. 


1 

1 


Samay 


Wednesdays. 


! 


Samyavadl . 


Dally. 




Servant 


Daily. 




Statesman 


Dally. 




Sultan 


Every Wednesday. 




Swatantra 


Daily. 


1 


Swaraj 

Telegraph 


Daily, except Mondays. 


i 

j 

1 

\ 

United Press Syndicate * . . 
Vlshwamitra 


Dally. 


1 

i 

Vyapar .. .. .5 


Daily. 



1 

Young Men of India 


Monthly. 


1 

World Peace 


Wednesdays. 




Alameen 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and 






Saturdays. 




Kerala Sancharl .. 


Wednesdays. 

Oallcut 



Manorama 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 



Mathrubbumi 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and 






Thursdays. 




Mltavadi * 

West Coast Reformer 


Daily. 

Sun^ysand Thnttidays. 



, 

West Coast Spectator 

♦ a 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
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SUtlODl. 

Title In full. 

Day of going to Press. 


Azad 

Cawn pore Journal 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 


Dally Vartanian 




Hurriat 

Daily, except Sundays 

C^wnpore •• ,.h 

Prabha 

Monthly. 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper. 

Saturdays 


Reuter's Telegram Company , 
Limited 

Zamana 

si5th day of every month. 

Chandernagore 

Probartak 

BLmonthly. 

Ohindwara 

Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Chlnflarah 

Education Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

Chittagong 

Jyotl 

Wednesdays, 

Oocbin <1 

Cochin Argus 

Cochin ITews Agency 

Malabar Herald 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Coehin Mattancberry 

Malabar Islam 

.... 

Oooanada 

1 

Eayi j 

1 Thursdays 

■ 

Ceylon Catholic Messenger . . j 

Ceylon Daiiy News . . . . j 

1 Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 


Ceylonese j 

Ceylon Independent .. ! 

Daily. 

Dally. 


, Ceylon Morning Leader . . . . i 

j Ceylon Observer . . . . . i 

Dally, 

Daily. 

Colombo 

Dlnakara Prakaaa .. i 

1 Dlnamina 

1 Dravida Mltran 

Mondays, Tuesdays, Thoisdayo 
and Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


1 Onanartba Pradlpaya 

Islam Mlttiran 

Mondays and Thursdays, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


liakmlna | 

People j 

Dally, except Suodaye. 

Dally. 


Sarasavi Saodaresa 

Times of Ceylon 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Daily. 

Oontal 

. Nlhar 

Mondays. 

Oottack .• 1 

(Ttkal Deepioa 

Indian Sunday School Journal . . 

Fridays. 

Monthly 

f 

Baoca •<. •• ^ 

Dacca Gazette 

Dacca Prakash .. 

Mondays, 

Sundays, 
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Btatlom. 1 

^Itle In full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Darjeeling •« •• «. 

Darjeeling Tlraes and liantorB* 

Tuesdays 


Gaeetfe. 




Alainan 

Daily. 



Arjun 

Daily. 



Asia 

Daily. 



Comrade 

Wednesdays. 



n,iily Hamdard 

Daily, except Frida j-s. 



Edwin Haward* 

.... 

i 


General News Agency and Book 1 

Daily. 



Depot. 




General News Bllimaran . . . . 1 




Hindi! Sansar 

Weekdajs. 



Hindustan Times 

Daily. 



Indian News Agency •• .. 


i 


MaheswarK Hindi) 

Weekly. 



Wall Trading 

Monthly. 

Delhi i 


National News Agency .. 




Qiiam 

Weekly, 



Itajastlum 

Tuesdays. 



lllyasat 

Thursdays. 



Sabha 

Dally. 



Hwarajya 

Daily. 



Tel 

Dally. 



Tamadun 

Monthly. 



Vljava 

Saturdays. 



Weekly Hindi Paper 




Weekly Moballlg 


1 


Weekly Bbai at Siewak 

Saturday s. 


f ! 

Dharwarvrttt i 

Wednesdays. 


1 ! 

KarnaUkavriita and Dhanonjaya 

Tuesdays. 

DharJ^ar ,, ,* ^ 


Harm Veer 

Fridays. 

1 

i 

KajaHnnsa i 

Dally. 

1 

L 

Vljayla ,, 

Daily. 

r 

Khandesh Valbhay 

Fridays 

Dhulla .. .. •< 




Prabodh 

Saturdays 

Dlbtugaih 

ITlmes of Assam .. .. .. 

t Fridays. 

Oaubatl 

Assamiya 

! Saturdays. 

OoraJEhpur** 

dwadesh 

Saturdays. 

Guntur 

Deshabhtmanl 

Daily, 

Uowrah •• 

. 

Blsva Dnta. 

Dally. 

j 


Musheer-DDeocan 

Daily. 

Hyderabad, Deccan < 


Sahlfa-l-Eosana 

Daily. 

\ 


Usman Gasette 

Dally. 



Bharatyasl 

Daily. 



Hindu 

Daily. 



Musaflr • • • . 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind «. 


Prakaah 

Daily, except Sunda; s. 



Sind Journal 

Wednesdays. 



Sind Mall 

Daily. 



Slndvaal 

Daily. 
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Btations, 

Title In tail. 

Day ot gob g to Press* 

r 

1 

Ceylon Patriot and Weekly Ad- 
vertiser. 

Jaffna Catholic Guardian . . 

Sithia Veda Pathukavalan 
Vasavtlan Jaffna Native Opinion 

Tuesdays. 

1 

Jaffna .. .. < 

■ 1 

Saturday Mornings 

Fortnightly. 

Fortnightly. 

Jaffna ( Vannarponnal) • 
falgaoQ (Khandesh) 
Jaramoala 

Jliansi • • . . 1 

Jhaosi City. . 

Hindu Organ 

Prasatik 

Dally Beopar Patar 

Free India 

Sabas . • 

Nyaya 

Wedncsdayn* 

Weekly. 

Dally. 

Fridays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Jubbnipore .. 

India Sunday School Journal . . 
Earmaveer 

Third Thursday oi every month 
Fridays. 


Alwahid 

Bharat 

Chowkidar 

Dally Gazette 

Dolly, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 

Karacbl •« 

Eeaari 

New Times 

Parsl Sansar 

Eozaua Biupar 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 


Kozana Samachar 

Sind Observer 

1 Sind Siidhar 

I Weekly Memou Samachar 

Daily. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 

fatal Kudl . . | 

1 1/huna Vy?Ia Ootran 

I Eumaran 

b’ridays. 

Wednesday.' 

Ebuina 

1 Eliulna Basl 

Thursdays. 

EdlbapurCIty 

! Vldyavllas 

Fridays. 

[ 

Eottayam .. ..-j 

1 

1 

Kerala Varathi 

Malayala Blanoramn 

Malayalam Daily News 

Nazrani Deepika 

Powraprabha 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Wednesdays and Sat^ays, 

DaUy. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur 
davs. 

Tuesdays and Fridays* 

Eumta 1 

Eanara News 

Eanara Leader . . 

Thursday. 

Thursday. 

* 

Akall 

Akhbar-i-Am 

DaUy. 

Dally. 


Bancie Mataram 

Civil and Military Gazette 

DaUy, except Sundays, 

Daily (Sundays exeopted). 

Lahore 

• 

Congress Publicity Bureau 

Daily Karamvir 

Daily Milap 

Daily TJpdeshak 

DaUy, except Tuesdays* 

1 

Daily Urdu Iltifag 

Dally Zamindar 

Bssb •. 

Darpau .. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Tht Prea, 
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StaHoni. 

3!ltto tatlnu. 

0»r of ■Maf to Pmh. 

• 

U:e8\tl V. .1 

Fridays. 

Daily, except Snndayio 


Muaiim Outlook 

Palgliaiki.i^alafa 

Daily* 

Sundays and Wednesdays. 


Panth * 

Pratap .♦ 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Daily, 

lAhote— '60ft<c{. •• ^ 

Rikjptit Qasette ,, •• 

Scientific World 

Ist, 8th. leth and 24Ui of OTtry 
month. 

Monthly. 


Siyasat 

Sadarehan 

Daily, exceot Sundays. 

Mondays. 


Sunday Times 

The People 

Sundays, 

Saturdays. 


Iribune 

; K. W. Hallway Onion Qaiette •• 
Watau 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Weekly. 

Thursdays. 

t4urkaiift «« «• || 

Khairkhah 

Larkana Gasette .. •• 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 


Advocate 

Anand •< •• •• 

Dally Hamdam 

Haqlqat 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily. 

IilMdUlOW •• «• 

Hindosthanl 

Indian Daily Telegrapl) . . 

Indian Witness 

Bi-weekly. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 


Kaukab-i'Hlnd 

Lucknow Times 

BiualUn Oaaette 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Cuesdays. 


Oudh Akhbaf 

Patriot ,• 

The Huque.. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Every Saturday. 

Dally. 

Lyallpur •• .* ^ 

Dally Ocmmerrial News . . 

Daily Market Eoport 

Daily. 

Dally. 

( 

1 

1 

1 

Madrai •« 

Al-Maxmnn 

Andhra Patrlka 

Anglo-Indian 

Aii^hfnd .. 

Oatholic Leader 

Christian Patriot . . 

Daily Bzpresa 

Desahhakatan 

Jnana Jothi . . • . • • 

Hindn 

Indian Hallway Journal , . 

Indiah 'Review 

On the first of every month, 
rnesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. . 

t^y, except Sunday and Mon- 
day mornings. 

Dally. 

• 0 • • 

Daily. 

15th of every month. 

Monthly. 


Janararthamani 

Jarida-l-Eoagar 

Justice 

Law Times «« 

[ HhdrasMall 

Weekdays. 

Saturdays. 

> Dally. 

Saturdays. 

. DaUy. 


21 
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1 . *,1 .. 1 - 

1 

StatlODf* 

Title in fuU. 

1 Day of going to Press. 



Muhammadan 

Mondays and Thursdays. 



Mukhbird-Deocan . . 

Wednesdays. 



Kyayadiplka 

Dally, 



New India 

Daily. 

Madtas— fon«l. 






Shamshul Akhbar 

Mondays. 



Swadesa Mitran . . 

Daily. 



Swarajya., 

Dilly. 


. 

To-day 

Dally. 

Madura 

South Indian Mail 

Mondays. 

Mandalay .. 

Upper Burma Gazette . . 

Daily. 



A Terra •• •• •• •• 

Wednesdays and Saturda t s. 

Margao (Ooa) . . -j 


Kotldas • k • • • • 

Mondays. 


L 

Ultramar 

Mondays and Fridays, 

Mattancherl . • 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Meerut 

Boznama Qaum .. 

Daily. 

Mbow 

Satyartb Patrika 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkbae. . 

Mlrpurkbas Gazette . • . * 

Wednesdays. 

Mi^nr Olty 

Khichrl Samaebar 

Saturdays. 

Monimetn 

Moulmcin Advertiser 

Dally. 

Mount Bead, Madras 

Hindu 

Daily, except Suudavs 

Mussoorie 

Mussoorie Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 

Tain Gazette . . 

Mondays. 

Muvattnpuaba 

Kerala Dhcepika 

Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 

Weeklj Sewal: 

Weekly 

Mymenslngb . , 

Charu Mitilr . . . . . . I 

Tuesdays 


r SadJivi 

Thursdays. 

Mysore 

Sampadabhyud a> a 

Daily, except Sundays. 


. Wealth of Mvsort 

Do. 

Kagercoil 

Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 


r Desha-Sewak 

Mondays. 


Hitavada 

Wednesdays. 


1 Maharashtra 

Tuesdays 


Khabbar 

Daily. 


Marwadi . * 

Tuesdays 

Bagpur .. .. i 

Pranavir . 

Mondays and Thursdays. 


Samaj Sewak 

Mondays. 


1 Sankalpa 

Daily. 


1 Bankalpa Mahal 

Fridays. 


' Swat ant rya 

Daily, except Mondays. 



Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

Kami Tal 

Nainl Tal Gazette . . 

Wednesdays. 

Kasik 

Loksatta 

Saturdays. 

Kauahahro 

Shakti 

Mondays. 



Hiario de Koite 

Dally. 

* 1 


Heraldo 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Nova Goa .. v 




1 



Mondays. 

1 


0*Heraldo . . . « 

Dally, except Sundays and 



hmldays. 

1 

South of India Observer and 

Dally issue, except Sundays* 

Ootacamund •* -1 


KHgirl News. 


\ 


Kligbi Times 

Wednesdays. 



The Press, 
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Stetlont. 


Tlttelnfmi, 


Dayof golDgtoPrefli. 


Rangoon 


Ratnagiri 


Oral 

Pandbarpur 

Panesa 

Paojlm, Goa • • 

Parnr 

Patna • • • . | 

Pen 


Poona 

Poona City., 

Qua^ian {v<a Batata) 

Qnetta •• 

Qntion 

Rajkot •• 
Rampnr (Kathiawar) 


Utaah 

Pandhan Mitra 


Kangal 
O’Orente 
Uttara Tharaka 


Behar Herald 

ExpreBS 

Searchlight 

Kolaba Samachar 

Deccan Herald 
Dnyana Prakash 

Kesaii 

Mahraita 
War Cry . . 

Satyagrahee 
Servant of India 


TbvrsdayB. 

Stmdaya. 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Satittdays. 

Fridays. 

Dally. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 

Monthly, 

Bi-weekly. 

Weekly. 


Alfozal 

Alhakam 

Allarooq 

Nur .. .. - 

Review of Reliuions (in English.) 
Do. (in Urdu) . . 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Daily Bulle- 
tin. 

Desabhlmani 

Malayan 


Kathiawar Opinion 
Kathiawar Tiroes .. 
Lohana Hitochhu . , 


Bi-weekly. 

Vn eekly. 

Weekly. 

Fortnightly 

Monthly. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Daily. 


Saurashtra 

Burma Sunday Tiroes 
Banna Exchange Gazette and 
Dally Advertisf'r. 


Chinese Daily Hows 
Free Burma 


Wednesdays and Saturda3rs. 
1 Bi-weekly. 

I Wednesdays and Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily, 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Now Burma 
New light of Burma 

Rangoon Dally News 
Rangoon Evening Post 


Bangobi; Gazette 
Rangoon Times 
Rangoon Mail 
The Sun , . 


Bakool 
Balvant 
Satya Shodhak 


Dally. 

Tri-weekly. 

Daily, except Mondays, 

Thursdays. 

Week-days. 

Daily, except Mondays. 
Dally, except Sundays, 
Saturdays. 

Dally, except Sundays. 

Satnrda]rs« 

Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 
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Title In foil. 


Day of going to Preis. 


Eawalpindi.. 


SamMtlpui*. 

Satan 

Satan City.. 
Secunderabad 
Shahjahanpur 


Sholapur 


Sylhet 

Tlnnevelly 

Tdchinopoly 

Twohur 

Tinipor 

Tirantla • • 


TrlTandmn 


Udipl 

Vlaagapatam 


Wardha .. 
Tectmal .• 


Daily Prem.. 
Frontier Bulletin . 
Sbanti 


Vigilant .. 
Sbubba Sudiaka 
Pnkaab .. 


Hydenbad Bulletin 
Notice Sheet 


Sarpnneh 


Ealpataru • . 
EarmayogI 
Sbolapur Samacbar 


( Na^ajug 
1 surma 


•• Sunday Times Simla Edition 


Deehbandhu 

Desbl Mltra 

p eabodaya • • • ■ • • 

aujnt Mittra and Gujarat Darpau 


JainMitn .. 

Naf ay uga Weekly. . 
Peoples’ Business Gifts 


Praia Pokar 
Samacbar .. 
Sunt Akhbar 


.. Parldarsaka 
.. Ealnaka .. 

Wednesday Ilevtew 
.. Lokaprakasam 
. . Commercial News . . 


i Eenla Eahalam 
( Kerala Toraka 

f BhantaEesarl 
I Samadani .. 


Travaneore Press Service. 
Trivandrum Dally News. 
Wertern Star 


.. Satyagrabl.. 

. . Andhra Advocate . . 

( Modavrltta 
) Vrittasar .. 

i Maharashtra Dharma 
t BaJaethan Eesari.. 
.. Lokamat •• 


Daily. 

Saturdays, 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

WedoeedaySf 


I Sundays. 

Thursdays, 

Tuesdays. 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Mondays. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Monthly. 

Wedneroays. 

Mondays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Bi-weekly. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat nr* 
days 

Dally. , 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 


Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
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Bankliig. 


An •Tent of grant importnnee In the hiatofy 
of Indlnn banking was the fonnaticm on the 27tb 
January 1921 of the ImMital Bank of India 
by amalganuition of the three Preaidency Banka 
of Bengu, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Oantral Banking eatabiishment 
for British India was mooted as early as 18S6, 
and was the subject of a ndnnte by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member* In 1869. Again* 
in 1807 Mr. Dickson* the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal* submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On Tarious later occasions the 
matter was bronght forward without result and 
it was discuaaed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1918. 
The present sclieme which bss come to fruition 
was howeTer the result of a rapproehtmetU on 
the part of the Banks themselTes as a resnlt of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

Tlw Presidency Banks:— Tbe^thistory of 
the Freiidency Banks in tbeir relationship with 
Oorernment falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 18A2 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of tbeir business 
was restricted by their charten. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the tressury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their bushm 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, th<teh 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed imder 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
relmposed. Pot very briefly, the princlp^ 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducring foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing lest 
than two indepment names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the Mtle to them were depos- 
ited with the Bank as seouriiy. At'tt*« same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
m the management, cessing to appoint ofiiola] 
directors and dtoposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer ehjoysd the full 
UM of the Oovennnent , balances. Beterve 
Treasuries were constituted ft the Presidency 
towns Into which the smplns [revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banka were strictly United* 


This system oontiniied with only toinof 
modifications until 1920, During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held ip 
the Beaerve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banksln order to assist the money 
market* , 

The Imperial Bank t-^Dnder the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (HLVn of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Centra! Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other irieess as 
the Centra] Board, with the previous sanetton 
of the Govemcr-Geuerai in Councfl may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Govemon consists 
of— 

(a) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by tlie 
Govemer-Geneiai in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board; 

(b) the Presidents, Vloe-Piesldents and 

Secretaries cl the Local Boards z 

(c) the OontroUm of the Currency, or other 

officer nominated by the Governor 
General in Council; and 

(d) not more than four non-offiolals, uomi- 

nated by the Govenum-Oeneral in 
Council. 

Bepreaentativee of any new Loesl Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
tlw discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards ate entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government. The Govemor-Genetal in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor^ 
General in C^neil to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Govemon that be oonsidem that 
any aotion propoeed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Connell. Cnder 
the Imperial Bank of India Act piovision was 
made for the increase of the capltaf bf the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banka m- 
sisted of 8| cram of rupees in sham Of Bs. 600 
each, fully subs^bed. The addnlonal oaidtal 
authorised was 7| crores in shsres of Be. 500 
eaoh, of which Bs. 125 has been eafied up, mak- 
ing the preeeut capital of the Bank Be. U| 
croree, of which Bs. 6,62,50,000 hae been 

r d np. The Beerve Fund of the Bank 
Bs. 5,17,50,000 and the Bslsnoe Sheet 
of Both June 1928 showed the Government 
Balance at Bs. 7,96,57,353, other 

deposits at Bs. 73,31,10,612 and Cash 

Bs. 13,77,67,212, with a percentage of Cash to 
liabUlUes of 16,858. 

Of Bturiiififis:— The laepstla] Bank at 
tndSr Act tonows the Presidency Benke Act of 
1870 In defining absolutely the dies of buidneea 
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The Imperial Bank, 


In wbloh tbe Bank may engage, though the ddei 
llmitatloDa are modified in some minor points. 
It pennits for the firpt time the oonstitntlon of a 
London Office and tbe borrowing of money in 
England for tbe purpose of the Bank's business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Bresldency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Bocxetary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and Is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, tntor alia^ for tiie 
oilowing important matters:*— 


(2) The Bank will hold all the Treaanry 
Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Beserve Treasury 
system. 

(S) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which tbe Government of India may 
determine the location of one In 
four. Tbe branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 69, including the Golombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. Tbe Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861*02 
but no less than 18 branches were 
establisbed before 1868. 

The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


(1) AH the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 


(4) 


The DiRErroRATE. 

/ Sir N. M. Murray, Kt. 
Managing Governors \sir Osborne Hmtth, Kt. 

Pretidenis, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards. 
CAirUTTA— 


E, C. Bcnthall, Esquire President. 

B. E. G. Eddis, Esquire Vice- Prt'sident. 

K. M. Macdonald, Esqnlre, M.c. Secretary. 

Bomba T— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esquire President. 

8ir Purshotamdas T)iakurda«;, Kt , c i E , M.B E , M.L.A. , . Vice-President. 
J. G. Kidland, Esquire .. .. .. .. .. .. Seeretary. 


Madras— 


Sir James E. Simpson, Kt President. 

W, 0. Wright, Esquire Viee-Prt'sident. 

W. Lamb, Esquire Secretary. 

Controller of (\jrrency H. Denning, Esquire, o.i.E., i.c.s. 

Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’blc Sir Manerkjl B, Dadabhoy, K.c.i.E., Nagxmr. 

The Hoii’ble Sir Dinshaw K. Waclia, Kt., .r.r., Bombay. 

Sir Kajendra Nath Mookerjee, K.0.1.E , K.c.v.o., Calcutta. 

Sirdar Bahadur Sir Sundar Singh Majithia, Kt., C.l E„ Amritsar. 


Burra Baxaar, Calcutta. 
Olive Street, Calcutta. 
Pork Street, Calcutta. 
Byculla, Bombay. 

Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhont Boad, Bombay, 
Mount Bood, Madras 
Abbottahad. 

Adoni (Sub-Agency) 


Agra. 

Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 
Aimer. 

Akola. 

Akyah. 

Aligarh. 

Allahabad. 


Alleppey. 
Ambala. 
Ambalfi Cant. 


Manager in London 
Sir Sidney Sitwell, Kt, 

Bbanohss. 


Amraotl. 

Amritsar. 

Aeaneol. 

Bangalore. 

BareiSy. 

Baeaein. 

BeUary. 

Benares. 

Berhampore (Oanjam). 
Beswada. 

Bhagalpur. 

Bhopal. 


I Broach. 
Bulandabahr. 
Calicut. 
Oawupore. 
Ohandpore. 
Obapra. 
Chittagong, 
Cooanada, 

’ Oochitt* 


Coimbatore, 

Colombo. 

Conjeevaram (Sub-Agency). 
Cuddalore. 

Onddapah. 

Cuttack. 

Dacca. 

Dorbhanga. 

Darjeeling. 

Debra Dun, 

Delhi. 

Dhanbad. 

Dhulia. 

Dibrugarh, 

Ellore. 


Erode. 

Btawab, 

Farrukhabad 

Feioeepore. 

Fyi^d, 

Gaya, 


Th» ttnperUi iSank, 


Godhfft, 

Oojra. 

Qonklipist. 

OnSranwala. 

Guntiir. 

GwallOT. 

Hathf^a. 

Howrah. 

Hubli. 

Hydarabad (Deccan). 
Hyderabad (Sind). 
Indore. 

Jaipur* 

Jalgaon. 

Jalna.. 

Jalpatgnri. 

Jamahedpur. 

Jhanil. 


Jodhpur. 
Jnbbttlpore. 
Jiiltnnaur City. 
Karachi. 
Kaaur. 

Katoi. 

Khamgaon. 

Ebandwa. 

Ennibakonam. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mangalore. 
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MaenHpatam. 

Meerut. 

MIriapoie. 

Montsomery , 

Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Mnrree. 

Muflsoorie. 


Muttra. 

Muaaflamagar. 

MuzafiEarpur. 

Mylngyan. 

Mymenelngh. 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Kami Tal. 

Nanded (Sub> Agency). 


Nandyal. 

Narahigunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapatam 

Nellore. 

New Delhi. 
Nowshera. 
Ootacamond. 
Patna. 


Peshawar. 

Peshawar City (Sub«AgeDCy)« 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Porbandar 

Pumea. 

Quotta. 

Baichur. 


Raipur, 
lahmu 
jkofe. 
Rangoon. 
Bangpttr. 
Rawalpindi. 
Saharanpur. 


Balem. 

Sargodha. 

Secunderabad. 

Berajgunge. 

ShUlong. 

Sholapur. 

Slalkot. 


Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir)* 
Snkknr. 

Surat. 

Surat City. 
Tellicheiry. 


TlnneTelly. 

Timpur. 

Trlchinopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tntioorln. 

UJlaln. 


VeUofe. 

Vlramgaum, 

Vlsagapatam. 

Vlzianagram. 

Wardha. 

YeotmaL 


In Schedule 1, Part 1, of the Act, tho various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any Idnd of banking business other than that 
sanctioned In Part 1. 

Briefly stated, the main classes of bnskoess 
sanctioned are 

(1) Advandog money upon the security of ; — 

(a) Stocks, Ac., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to Invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail- 
ways, notified by the Govemor- 
Oeneral-ln-Cbnncil. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities Issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or asdgned to the Bank. 

(SI Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro. 
Notes. 

(/) Pnlly paid shares and debentures of 
Companies with limited llabUity or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating tnereto, as collaterai 
seenrity where the original security 
is cm of those specified In a, b, c, d and, 
ft anthorised by the Central Board, in #. 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, advanelng money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates In their charge* 

(fi) Drawing, aoeeptlng, dlscoonMug, buying 
and selltng bills of exchange and other negotiable 


securities payable in India and Ceylon and, sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General in 
Council, the discounting, buying and selling of 
bills of exchange payable outside India for 
and from or to such Banks as may be approved. 

(4) Investing the Banks* funds in the seen- 
ritles referred to in (1) a, b, c. 

(5) Making Bank Poet Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(6) Buying and seJUng gold and silver. 

(7) Beroiving deposits. 

(8) Receiving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank's possession in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com* 
mission. 

(11) Acting at Administrator, for winding 
up estates. 

(12) Drawing bills of exchange and grsnUng 
letters of credit payable out of India for tiie use 
of principles in oonnection with (11) and also 
for private constituents for bona fido personal 
needs. 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting sudi 
bills, Ac., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Bonowing money In India. 

(15) Borrowing money In Bnghmd upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 



Th$ 


plMMt OntlMbUll.] 

MW ol & Bulk to Put 2 «9 u tollowi ;— 

(1) It shut not make any loan or advanee ^— 

(а) For a longer period than aix months: 

(б) iinontheseonrlt70f stoek or sharaaof 
the BanK « 

(e) sare In the case of estates spedfled in 
Parti (Courts of Ward) upon mort* 
gage or security of immoveable phi- 


'' pertyordooumeiilaotdtlotlietocil. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any Indlvidoal or partnusbip Is Uii|j|ted* 

(8) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on petional security given, unless such die* 
counts or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons eS 'firms 
unoonneeted with each other in general part- 
nership. 


The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at SOth June 1928 was as follows 


Lubxlities. 
Sabscribed Capital 
gipital paid up .. 


* Bs. a. p. 

.. 11,25,00,000 0 0 
.. 5,62,50,000 0 0 


^P»«ipaiaup .. .. 6,02,50,000 0 0 

Reserve 6,17,50,000 0 0 

Public DctWMltfl . ? Qfl atifi r r. 


VP , ^ ^ ^ . 

Public Depots . . 

Other Deposits . . 

Iioans against Securities 
per contra. 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India under 
Section 20 of the Paper 
Currency Act, against 
Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased per 
contra. 

Contingent Liabilities . . 

Sundries 


7,96,57,353 5 
•3,31,10,612 13 


44,23,618 


Government Securities . . 
Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act . . 

Loans 

Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted 
and purchased . 
Foreign Bills discounted 
and purchased . . 

Bullion 

Dead Stock 

j Liability of Consti- 
tuents for Contingent 
> Liabilities per contra. . 

Sundries 

Balances with other 

Banks 


Bs. a. p. 
J,94,69 617 14 7 

2,40,79,373 10 9 
1,93*72,693 2 1 
1,61,26,987 0 6 

5,42,16,421 7 0 

8,62,295 3 9 

2,80,64!326 4 6 


-I 92, 51,91 ,584 8 ^ 

The above Balance Sheet includes. — 
Deposits in London 

Advances and Investments in London 
Gash and Balances at other Banks in London 


50.24,522 5 0 

7,08,234 12 11 

78,74,24,372 6 1 
13,77,67.212 2 1 

’ 92,51,01^584 8 2 

£ B. d. 

1,039,097-14-10 

991,376-15-6 

65,224-10-1 


Govfiniiiifint Deposits. 

The foUowixig statement shows the Government deposits with each 
periods during (be last 40 years or so 

In Ldkhi of rupett. 


Bank at various 


— 

Ba&k 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total 

— 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

SOgune 

1881 .. 

230 

61 

58 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

1886 .« 

329 

82 

89 

450 

1914 .. 

290 

197 

93 

1891 .. 

832 

97 

63 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

1 102 

1896 . . 

225 

88 

57 

870 

1916 .. 

836 

263 

115 

1901 .. 

187 

90 

68 

840 

1917 .. 

1838 

1 716 

209 

1906 .. 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 .. 

664 

649 

213 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

846 


142 

1912 .. 

210 

156 

75 

440 

1920 .. 

801 

170 






26 January 
1921. 

8fi4 

. 

1 g06 

188 


80th June 1921 

. •» im 

1928 
1984 
„ 1926 

„ 1926 

1927 

1928 


iHFiaUL BAHK. 
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7i$ ImperUA 


Tbs proportions whloh OoTommoot doposlti taovo bomo from Stnio tottmo to tbs total Capitol 
Reserve and deposit o( tbs three Banks are sbown below 

In Lakhiof RupBM, 


— 



1 

Capital, 

2 

Eeserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposlie. 

ProportKmol 
Govemmenu 
deposits to 
1, 2, 8 d 4 

1st December, 
1606 


850 

158 

200 

1202 

14*2 per oenf. 

1001 



360 

213 

840 

1463 

14*3 


1006 



860 

270 

807 

2745 

8*8 


1007 



S60 

204 

335 

2811 

8*8 


1006 



860 

800 

825 

2861 

8*4 


1000 



360 

818 

807 

8265 

7*4 


1010 



860 

831 

830 

8284 

0*7 


1011 



860 

840 

438 

3410 

0*6 


1012 



875 

861 

426 

8678 

0*0 


1018 



875 

870 

587 

3644 

11*8 


1014 



375 

386 

561 

4002 

10*5 


1015 



876 

869 

487 

8800 

0*6 


1016 



376 

358 

520 

4470 

9*0 


1917 



876 

363 

771 

6771 

0*8 


1018 



876 1 

840 

864 

5007 

12-0 


1918 



876 

855 

772 

7226 

8*8 


1020 



875 

376 

001 

7726 

0*6 


30th June 
Bank). 
1021 

(Imperial 

547 

371 

2220 

7016 

21 8 


1022 

. , 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

18*6 


1028 



662 

485 

3266 

7047 

18*5 


1024 



662 

457 

2208 

7662 

20*2 


1025 



562 

477 

2262 

7588 

20*7 


1026 



562 

402 

3254 

7530 

27*4 


1027 



562 

*^07 

1004 

7317 

10*6 

ff 

1028 



562 

617 

790 

7331 

8*6 

tf 


Recent Progress. 

Tbe following statements show the progress made bj tbe three Banks prior to tbeir amalga* 
mation Into tbe Imperial Bank 


In Lakhi of Rupeet. 

Balk Of BsMaai. 



— 


capital. 

Reserve 1 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 1 

Invest- 

ment^ 

Dividend 
lor year. 

Ift December. 










1895 



200 

68 

184 

677 

422 

182 

10 neroett 

1090 



200 

103 

155 

582 

248 

1S« 

11 


1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

806 

181 

12 

n 

1906 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 


1907 



200 

167 

187 

1578 

460 

279 

12 


1008 



200 

165 

178 

1576 

507 

840 

18 

m 

1000 



200 

170 

}66 

1760 

615 

411 

14 


1010 



200 1 

176 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

14 


1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 j 

821 

14 

a 

1912 



200 

185 

284 

1711 

665 

810 

14 

M 

1918 



200 

191 

801 

1814 

840 

810 I 

14 


1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1160 

821 

16 


1915 



200 

*294 

265 

1978 

785 

708 

16 

** 

1916 



200 

•218 

274 

2148 

772 

768 

16 

ft 

1917 



200 

t221 

448 

2084 

1482 

778 

17 

If 

1918 



200 

1189 

584 

2802 

804 

770 

17 

•1 

1919 



200 

1200 

405 

8254 

007 

864 

17 

•f 

t020 



200 

1210 

424 

8898 

1221 

910 

m 


» Inpledet Bs. ds Ukhs as a reserve lor d^xeelalkm of investments* 

t »t dj *> H ** 

t M •* o »• n 
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Th€ Exdumge Banks. 


BAHK 09 BOMBAY. 


— 

CpiUI. 

Beaerve. 

Oovt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

tr 

Clash. 

Inveat- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

xavb 



100 

61 

76 

368 

228 

1U6 

iipercent. 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 

t» 

1905 



100 

87 

92 

676 

259 

168 

12 


1906 



100 

92 

101 

832 

854 

177 

12 


1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

824 

164 

13 

»» 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

877 

149 

18 

at 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

loss 

415 

163 

13 

»* 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 


1911 



100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

** 

1912 



100 

106 

117 

1124 

8J6 

210 

14 


1913 



100 

^106 

200 

1015 

457 

282 

14 


1914 



100 

110 

183 , 

1081 

646 

202 

15 

*« 

me 



100 

100 

136 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

ft 

1916 



100 

90 

142 1 

1367 

667 

812 

15 

*» 

1917 



100 

92 

235 1 

2817 

1898 

744 

174 

(> 

m8 



100 

101 

177 

1749 

542 

858 

isl 

,, 

1919 



100 

no 

262 I 

2766 

928 

.3J6 

194 

>» 

1920 



100 

120 

349 f 

2748 

876 

298 

22 

*» 


Bank on Madkab. 


1895 


* * 1 

50 1 

16 

45 

278 

144 

45 

10 peroenu 

1900 

• a 


60 t 

22 

35 

260 

82 

67 

8 

»9 

1905 

• • 

..1 

60 < 

80 

41 

844 

140 

71 

10 

$9 

1906 

e • 


60 

32 

54 

355 

161 

81 

10 

at 

1907 


• *1 

60 

86 

35 

416 

162 

84 

1 

•f 

1908 


I 

60 

40 

52 

447 

158 

84 

11 

tf 

1909 


..t 

60 1 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

It 

1910 


..I 

60 i 

48 

72 

667 

184 

85 

« 12 

19 

1911 


•• 

60 1 

52 

69 

625 

105 

104 

12 

99 

1912 


1 

76 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

99 

1918 



76 1 

73 

86 

806 

219 

117 

12 

99 

1914 

• • 


75 ' 

76 

91 

76X 

207 

134 

12 

99 

1915 

• « 


76 

66 

86 

80S 

256 

184 

12 

ti 

1916 


..1 

76 t 

55 

104 

960 

286 

161 

12 

9# 

1917 



76 1 

50 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

91 

1918 


! 

75 

60 

102 

054 

271 

139 

12 

tl 

1919 


* * 1 

75 

45 

104 1 

]215 

436 

175 

12 


1920 




45 

118 

U79 

505 

211 

18 

99 





iHPBRUl. 

Bank. 





30th June 

1. 










1921 



547 

371 

22,20 

70,16 

34,34 

16,52 

16 per cent. 

1922 

, , 


662 

411 

16,72 

63,36 

33,95 

900 

16 


1923 



562 

435 

12,56 

70,47 

29,13 

025 

16 


1924 



662 

457 

22,08 

76,62 

21,95 

11,75 

16 


1925 

, , 


562 

477 

22,52 

75,88 

35,82 

14,13 

16 


1926 



562 

402 

32,54 

76,80 

45,03 

21,88 

16 


1927 

, , 


562 

507 

10 04 

73,17 

22,83 

20,60 

16 


1928 

. . 


502 

517 

796 

73,31 

13,77 

2SM 

16 



THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banka carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head ofBees in London, on the 
Oontinept, or In the Ear East and the United 
States. Ori^nally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India: but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have 'also taken an active 
part in the financing of the Internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks canied on their opera- 
tloos In India almost ent^y with money 
iNMveved els e whe r e, principally in Ziondon— 
the home ofliow ot we Banka altimoilng dea 


posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
ever it has been discovered that It is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as fa /our- 
able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried throo|m by 
m^ans of money actually borrowed in India. 
Nu information is available as to how far $aeh 
Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 
following statement published by the Director- 
General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
meb depositi have grown In the aggregate 
wttito recent yean. 






Tbe l^towliig Is • ttotesDWBt o< the potftlni ot the eeiiow Bxehaiige Benks eeitilitg 
hoMnesi la ladU as at 81st Deesmbei 1027^- 


In SPkoutandi of £. 


poposits. 


Cash and 
Inveitmenti. 


Banco Nacional Cltramarino . . 

Bank of Taiwan, Ltd 

Obartored Bank of India, Atistralia d 

China, Ltd 

Comptbir National P'Escompte de Paris 

Bastcm Bank, Ltd 

Hongkong it Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, Ltd 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

National City Bank of New York 
Netherlands Trading Society . . 
Netherlands India Gonunercial Bank . . 
F. & O. Banking Corporation, Ltd. . . 

Sumitomo Bank Ltd 

Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. . . . 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Freeioos to 1906 there were lew Banks of j The first important failure to take place was 
this description operating in India, and such as < that of the People's Bank of India and the loss 
Wire then in existence were of comparatively I of dbnfldence caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and bad their busmess con- resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
flnsd to a very nstrloted area. The rapid the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has ( Bank 


ot ten years ago 
eonfldenoe has been largely restored. But In 
April 1028 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend* 


development of this class of Bank, which has ( Bank 
been so marked a feature In Banking within , 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay Since those events ot ten years ago 
and sst in the estsbUsbment of the Bank eonfldenoe has been largely restored. But In 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1006. > April 1028 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend* 
Alter that time there was a perfect stream | ed payment and is now in voluntaiy liquidation, 
ol new flotatkms, and although many of the new The effect of the failure of this old embllabed 
Companies confined themselves to legitiipate Bank might have been dlBastroas but for the 
hanlong business, on the other band a v«y large prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engSiged In other businesses lo addition . dealt with the situation in dose assodatlon 
and can hiwy be properly classed as Banks. | with the Covenment of India. The Imperial 
These Banks madb veiy great strides during Bank undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first Ibw years of their existence, hut it I Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts due 
was generally snsgeoted In well Informed cireles ’ to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
that the hostnsss of many of the Banks was { period was pasted through with little difficulty* 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and I 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many Xhiring 1928 tiie Tata Industrial Bank, whidh 
people when it became known that some of the was eslabUshed in 1918, was merged In the 
Banks were in ^fleedtiei. I Central Bank of India. 

The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears In the 
latest aviilahle fialaaoe Sbeew?- 

Ifi Lakhi of Rupeeo, 


Cmui. Bewnra. D«mIU. 


AUataabad Suik, Ltd., affllioted to P. & 


O. liking OoMration, ltd. 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. . . 

Bank of India, ltd. 

Bank of Mysore, Ltd, . . 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. 
Indian Bank, Ltd. (Madras) 
Hars^ Bank, Ltd. 

Futtlab National Bank, Ltd, 
Untoh Bank of India, 
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Growtii of Joiiit Stooli Banks. 

1900 


CupM^ 

Nessrse. 


The follow^ ngoies apneailng In the Beport 
of the Direetor-General of Statistics shew the 

«« 

286 

87 

2049 

1910 

o* 

276 

100 

2685 

groirtb of the Capital, Beserve and Deposits 

1911 

00 

286 

128 

2629 

of the principal Aoint Stock Banks registered 

1912 

• 0 

291 

184 

2725 

In India - 



1918 

on 

281 

188 

2259 

In Lakhs ofmptei. 

1914 

09 

251 

141 

1710 

1870 

Oopitof. 

Bssms, JOepotUs* 

1916 

1916 

• a 

281 

287 

158 

178 

1787 

2471 

9 

1 18 

1917 

• 0 

308 

182 

8117 

1876 

14 

< 2 27 

19ia 


488 

186 

4059 

1880 

18 

8 63 

1919 

• « 

689 

224 

5899 

1886 

18 

6 94 

1920 

#0 

887 

266 

7114 

1890 

88 

17 270 

1921 


988 

800 

7889 

1896 

68 

81 666 

1922 


802 

261 

8168 

1900 

82 

45 807 

1928 


889 

284 

4442 

1908 

138 

66 1155 

1024 


600 

880 

5250 

1007 

229 

68 1400 

1925 

. * 

678 

388 

5449 

1908 

280 

89 1826 

1928 


681 

408 

5981 


LONBOK OFFIOBS, AQBKTS OB OOBBESKyKDENTS OF BAITES ABD 
F1BM8 (PODtG BAWKIBO B061HB88) IN I NDIA. 

N«»;o.B«lt. Add**, 


London Office I 22. Old Broad Bt 


imperial Bank of India •• 

OlkBr Bafikk ek Kindred FiffM, , 

Allahabad Bank ( National ProTindal Bank 

i P. & O. Banking Corpn. 


Bank of India 


Westminster Bank 


Central Bank of India 


Lloyds Bank 


QHndlay A Oo. London Office 

Kamani Industrial Bank • • Barclays Bank 


King*! Branch (Calcutta) ) 

„ ,* (Bombay) J 

Pnniab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking <k Industrial Co. 
Union Bank of India 
Bae^nge Banks, 

American Express Co., (Inc.) . . 

BancQ Nadonal Ultramarino . . 

Bank of Taiwan 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

oad China 

Comptoir National d*Escompte 
de Pails .. 

Eastern Bank • • • • 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 


Barclays Bank 

Jdloyds Bank 

Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 
I London Office 


Oomratlon 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . .. Ditto «. 

The National dty Bank of New 

York Ditto 

Lloyds Bank Ditto 

lldtto. (Oox*s Branch) .« Ditto 

HeroantUe Bank of India .. Ditto 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd Ditto . . , 

National Bank of India .. Ditto 

Nedeilandsohe Handel- M a a t« 

scbappij National Fiovlneial Bank 

Kederterache Indlsdie Handels- 
bank London Eepresentative .. 


Bank of Morvi National Provincial Bank (Hol- 

bom Circus Branch). 


22, Old Broad Street, E. 0 

2. 

15, BIshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street. 

E.C. 3, 

Bartholomew Lane, E. C. 2. 

16, Blshopsgate, E.C.2. 

42, GraoecihttTehSt.,E.C.8t 
&4, Parhammit Street, 
0. W 1. 

168, Penchurdi Street, E« 
C. 8. 

42, Qraoeehnrch St., E.C.8. 
6, Threadneedle St«, E.C.2. 
Ditto. 

Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 2. 

62-a, Lombard Street, E. 

8, Bishopsaate, £. C. 2 
Gresham House, 26, 

Broad Street, E. C. 2* 

38, Blshopsgate, E. 0. 2. 

8-18, King William Street, 
KC. 4. 

2-8, Crosby Sq., B. 0. 8. 


9, Graoechiiioii 8t,B.0.8. 
83-36, King William Streep 

86, Blaiiomate, E. C. 2. 
42, Gtaoeohurch St., B.O.8. 
Ditto 

15. Qraoechnroh St., S.G.8. 
100, Old Broad St., B.C. 2. 
26, Bisbopsgate, B. 0. 2. 

16, Blshopsgate, B. 0. 2. 


P. 4t O, Banking Corporation 

Sumitomo Bank .. 
l^MMnas Cook ft Son 


London Eepresentative .. Stone House, ^opsgato, 

London! B.C« & 

London Office 117-122, LeadeahattStre 

B. as. 

Ditto 67, BlsfaqMate,B.0,2. 

Ditto .. •« Ludgato <miuk B, C* 4« 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


ladian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
In India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely tlmt they 
will continue to thrive for some very conaidef- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
** Shroff*' Is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly foir to the 
people known as "shroffs** in banking circles, 
as toere is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India, linder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to giant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the basaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Be. 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
the shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Es, 2,600 each. A hoondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
Is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage Is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater tlian they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz,, (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on bis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing hia endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has sliewu that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs ate usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or 1} is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly hi^er 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs tor business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwarles and 
Bfultanls having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur. respective^, the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by "Moonims** who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
ciiange business throughout India, but there is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Forinerly es.ch JPresidency Bank fixed its a rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own Banx Kate, and the rates were not uniform. i such adyances or discounts are granted at from 
Kow the Imporiid Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one per cent, over the official rate ; 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents tlie but this does not always apply and in the mon- 
rate charged by the Banks on demand loans f soon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 
against Government securities only and advances | nominal, it often happens that such acoommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as 1 tion is granted at the official rate or even less. 

The following statement shows the average Bank Bate since the Imperial Bank was 
constituted 


tear. 

1st Half-year. 

2nd Half-year. 

Yearly a*vera8e. 

iVZi 




6*038 

5-lb8 

6-578 

1922 




7*182 


5*881 

1928 




7*410 

4-5 

5*059 

1924 




8-06 

5*816 

6*682 

1926 




6*585 

4 701 

5*643 

1020 




5*661 

4* 

4*825 

i»27 

• > as 



6-608 

4*956 

6'782 

lf28 




6-945 

• * * • 

• • • « 








CtoiWMg Somes. 
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BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 


Itie prioolpal Clearing Houses In India are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Baagoon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of tb^ the first 
two are by tar the most important. The 
members at these places consist of the Imperial 
Bank, most of the Bzcbaoge Banks and BngUsh 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the better 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks Ko Bank 
Is entitled to claim to be a member as of nght 
and any application for admission to a Clearing 
must be proposed and seconded by two members 
and be subject thereafter to baUot by the ex- 
isting members. 

Jfhe duties of settling Bank are undertaken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places 
mentioned and a representative of each member 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
be may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive In exchange all cheques drakfi 
on him negotiated by m latter. After all 
the cheques have been received and delivered 
the representative of each Bank advises the 
settling Bank of the dillerenoe between his 
total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Bank thereafter stnkes a final balance to satisfy 
itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
agrees with the total of the creditor balances. 
The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
the amounts due by them to the settling Bang 
daring tne course of tbe day and the latter in 
turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 
the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
practice however all the members keep Bank 
accounts with the setthng Bonk so that the 
final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Clearing Houses in India abo\e referred to are given below ; — 

Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 


In lakh$ of Hupeet, 



— 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Ban goon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi 

Total. 

1901 

.. 

Hot 

available 

6oll 

1338 

Not 

a%ailable 


178 

8027 

1902 

0 4 4 


7013 

1295 


• • 

268 

8676 

1903 


.. 

8762 

1464 


.. 

340 

10666 

1904 



9402 

1586 



360 

11393 

1906 



l')927 

1560 

• a 

• • 

824 

12811 

1906 



10912 

1583 



400 

12895 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1548 



630 

87167 

1908 

• • # 

21281 

12585 

1764 



643 

39263 

1909 

- . . . 

19776 

14376 

1948 

1 

•• 

702 

36801 

1910 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4766 


756 

46627 

1011 


26763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

61612 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1162 

1 6043 


1169 

68016 

1913 


33133 

21890 

2340 

1 6198 

•• 

1219 1 

64780 

1914 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1815 

54168 

1916 

• • • 

32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 

•• 

1352 

56036 

1016 

* 0 • 

48017 

24061 

2405 

4863 


1603 

80919 

1917 

0 4 4 4 

47193 

83655 

2339 

4960 


2028 

90181 

1918 


74307 

53162 

2528 

6027 


2429 

189643 

1919 

* • •« 

90241 

76250 

8004 

8837 


2266 

180698 

1920 


16338$ 

126353 

7600 

10779 

,, 

3120 

301140 

1921 

4 4 • • 

91672 

SO'-SS 

3847 

11876 


8679 

200761 

1922 


04426 

86683 

4279 

1 12220 

9681 

.8284 

210523 

1923 


8914$ 

76016 

4722 

11094 

11940 

4064 

195983 

1924 


92249 

652>0 

5516 

11556 

18184 

4515 

192249 

1026 

* * 4 • 

1 101883 

51944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4ll9 

191083 

1926 


95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1927 


1 102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

15997 

8087 

179510 
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Hie Sallways. 


tHe btitoty of Indton X*lhrayi very dotoly 
ftfleoti the flnaiielftl ▼leleiittiiAei of the oonntry. 
Not tor eoine time after the eetabUahmeiit of 
EaUwaye In England was their oonttraetion 
In India contewlated, and then to test their 
applieabUlty to Hastem conditions three emri* 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calentta to Raniganj (12h miles), 
the East Indian Battway; Bombay to Kalyan 
(88 miles). Great Indian Penmsma Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (80 miles), Madras 
Bailway, Indian Railway bniiding on a 
serions scale dates from Lord Oalhousle*s great 
minute of 1858, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by raU, 
be suggested a great scheme of trank lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the 1>i* 
rectors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
Dicatlon were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in India available for railway 
oonstractton, English Companies, the Interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1868 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of Une, Involving a guaranteed capital 
of £62 millions. These companies were (l) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin* 
sola ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Batoda 
and Central India; (5) the Eastern Bengal: 
(9) the Indian Branch, now the Oudh and 
Rohllkund State Ballwa/ ; (?) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merged In the North 
Western State Railway; (6) the Great South- 
era of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

The main principle in the formation of tb^e 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capita], for this was the only condition 
on which iuTCBtors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with the 
free grant of all the land require ; In return 
the companies were require to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met: the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee ; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at tbe close of twenty- 
five years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. Tbe early results were dlsappofaitlng 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased 
effiolency of tbe administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
ttovemeut of the population, they failed to 
make profits eufllolent to meet the guaranteed 
tntereat. Some oritlos attributed this to the 
unoecessarUy high standard of eonstiuctiop 
atoted. and to tbe engiueets' Ignorance ol 
looal conditions; tbe reeelt wae that by iSfig 
the defieit on tbe Railway budget was Rs. I6fi| 
Seeking tor tome mote eeonoinicAl 
‘ of oonftraotton; tbe Oovemmcgl 


tec^ mctlon to the building ot linec. ^ 
diSto State Agmey, and funds were altolfM 
foe the purpose, metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and tC 
bad to be diverted to eon- 
yerttog the Sind and Punjab Unes from metre 
to bn^-gange tor stiategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment bad therefore agam to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
(1882-86), since atMOrbed by the^eatlndton 
Penlnsuia; tbe Bengal-jflagpar (1888-87) 
toe Soutoera Maratha (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1801) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms thim toe fiiit com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4,000 rnttei, 

Fanino and Frontiers. 

In 1870, embarrassed by tomlae and by tbe 
fall of toe exchange valns of tbe ropee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four eompanies were 
promoted .—toe Kilgirl, tbe Delbl-UmbaUa- 
Ealka, the Bengal (Central, and toe Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
tbe second and third received guarantees, 
and toe Tlrhut RaUway had to be leased 
to toe fourth. A step of evoa greater Inr- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were Invited to undertake constnietlon to 
their own territories, and tbe Nixam^s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 880 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
toe first of toe large system of Native State 
Railways. In toe first period up to 1870. 
4,256 miles were opened, of wblcb all save 
46 were on tbe broad-gauge; during toe n«Kt 
ten yeais there were opened 4,280, making 
the total 6,404 (on toe broad-gange 0,582, tbe 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67). Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
tbe fall in exchange and the costlv lines built 
on tbe frontier. The Penjdeh IncideDt, wlillfib 
brought Great Britain and Russia to toe verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman wito toe main 
trunk lines. Tbe sections through tha desolate 
Haraai and Bolan Passes were enormousW 
costly ; it is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; tbe long tunnel under 
the Ehojak Pass added largely to this necei* 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Establisliait 

Thls induced the fourth peitod— the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold aubsidy, som- 
paniea were offered a rebate on the grem earn- 
ings of toe traffic interchanged with toe malii 
line, so that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent, but tbe rebate wae limited to 2Q per 
cent, or tbe groes earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the Souto Behar, and tlie Soutbetn 
Punjab, although only in the case of tbs Rrsa 
were the terms strictly adhered to. Tbe Baisl 
Ugbt Railway, on the two feet six toches gaug^ 
entered the field without any gnaiaatee, alia 
with roiling stock designed ot litosteate tbe 
carrying power of tola gange. Tbe tebaUffi 
terms being found unattra^ve to wlew ol tba 
eompeuiuon of 4 per cent, teustee steekat 
tbey were revised to 1808 'to piovldt far «ll 
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ftbtolate gimniiiteeof 8 per cent, with • ehere 
ot earplm proflti, or rebate ap to the full ez« 
tent ot the main Une'e net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earningBi the total being 
limited to per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promot^, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further reyised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase In the rate of guar- 
antee from 9 to 3i per cent, and of rebate from 
8| to 6 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent, in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met. 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. j 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtainM overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Bailway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the cqjien market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. *For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systemjt. 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to bo 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
minfiatoative advantages likely to accrue In 
particular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of tho^ Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a met-hod of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not Ukcly to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earning, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bo^es as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have ali^dy been made with Local 
Government in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Hallway Profits Commence. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
was in pfogress. The gradual economic de- 
welopmeiit of the country vastly increased j 
the tnUBOt both pasMger and goods. The 
liStiig In of the originiu contracts aUowed Gov- i 


enunent to renew them on more favourable 
tenmu Tbe development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cindereua Railway in India — ^the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
[the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But witli the completion 
[Of the Chenab aud Jbelum Canals, tbe North- 
I Western became one of the great grain lines 
cf the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the rmlways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
^ey averaged close upon £2 millions a year, 
in tbe following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when worxiDg expenses were rising, owteg 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But In the 
followmg year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily In- 
creased. For the voar ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,673,000. Although in a 
country like India* Where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 1021-22. As a result oi 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1021, this loss was cliauged into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 and this was further 
increased to a gain of £ 4.275,000 in 1928-24. 
of £ 8, .'579, 800 in 1924-25 and of £5,796,000 in 
192.5-26. Thanks to the separation of the Rail- 
way from the General Finances which is 
described later, and jirovided that the present 
railway imllcy is not influenced too much by 
poli£ic.'il considerations, railways should continue 
to show a net yearly gain. 

Contracts Revised. 

One factor which helped to Improve the 
financial position was the revision of the originai 
contracts under whidi the guaranteed lines were 
eonstructed. The five jier cent, dividend, 
guaranteed at 22d. per rujpee, and tbe half- 
yearly settlements made these oompanies 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fail in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the Nmth- 
ern provinces. When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the fputchase-money 
in the form of terminable annuities, deHved 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
way thus became a State line; but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the State In tbe 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
iocludlng the payments on account of the 
terminable annuity by means of whiob ^e 
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l^uiohase ot thd ll&e was made« and Interest 
of all capital ontlay subsequent to tbe date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil* 
lions. At toe end of serenty-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Gofens* 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation ot a capital oi sixty to seventy 
millions sterling. No other railway shows 
results quite equal to tbe East Indian, because, 
In addition to ser^g a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own ooHieries and 
enloys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquimd under similar 
condlticms as their contracts expired, have 
proportionately swelled the revenue airl as- 
sets of the State. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to tbe capital 
debt of the Indian railways In order to counter- 
balance the loss during tbe period when the 
revenue did not meet the interest chargee. 
According to one estimate It should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be tahen. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

These changes induced a corresponding 
change in Indian Hallway policy. Up to 
1000 the great work bad been tbe provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completion oi 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Ddbi through Eastern Bajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but chiefly for strategic purposes. 
Tiie poor commercial prospeots of the line 
and the opposition of the Kao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background. There does not exist any 
through rail comiection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed ; the mountainous character cf the 
region to be traversed, and tbe easy means 
uf communlcatlen with Burma by tea, rob 
this scheme ot any living Importance. Further 
survey work was undertaken between 1014 and 
1020, the three routes to be surveyed being the 
coast route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong 
valley route. The metre-gauge systems ^ 
Northern and Southern India must also be con- 
nected and Karachi given direct broad-gauge 
connection with Delhi, a project that Is now 
under investigation. But these works are sub- 
ordinate to the necessity for bringing the 
open lines up to their traffic requirements 
and providing them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in tbe trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Oostly works 
were necessary to double lines, improve tbe 
equipmoat, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to increase the 
tolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provteion of new lines. Even then the 
railway bud^t was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in l^ndon, under tbe chalrmaixshlp of Lord 
Inefacape, to CQnsider ways and means. This 
Commit^ found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway eon* 
slructloo in India was limited only by the 


espselty of tbe money market. They fixed 
I fite ‘ annual aUotmmit at £12,000,000 n * 
I year. Even tbit reduced sum could not aliraya 
be provided. 

Govenmieiit Control and Re-orfianisatlott 
of Hailway Beard, 

As tbe original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, ft was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
dunug ronstnictlon, and over management 
and expenditure after tbe lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system^ 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to tbe Bailway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Bailways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern* 
meut and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
io 1001-02 Mr. Thomas Kobertsou was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
questloti of the organisation and working of the 
ijidlaD Bailways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaoed 
by a Bailway Board, consisting of a Chamnan 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1005. 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was repieseioted 
by the Department ot Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of 
expenditure and consldert^d the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting aU tbe lines. 
Its administrative duties Included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, tbe improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public oonvenience, the 
arrangements for through traffic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, tbe ccmtrol 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, ahd 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company's lines. Two mlnox 
chaoses have taken place since tbe constitu- 
tion of the Eatlway Board. In 1006, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
BUbiected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of tbe Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Govenmient 
with the right of independent access to the 
Vioeroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as tbe representative of the Bail- 
way interest. In 1912 in conseguenee of com- 
plaintR of the excessive interfereuee of tbe 
Board with the Companies, an Informal miMM 
was undertaken by Lord Inohcape to reomicUe 
difiefaDoSB. Various changes were latioduead 
during the yearn 1012-1020 lueh at the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Bellway Board ihonid ail he men of 
large experience in the working of raihriys due 
to the importance of financial and commetdal 
ooDSiderattons in connection with tbe oontrol 
of Indian Ballway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 Md an additloaal 
appotnthieat of Financial Adviser to the Bsllwsy 
Board ereated instsaiL The finefiloB ot the 
most snitahle orgsaimtlOii mm further tiUf 
examined by the Acwofth Oomafittse la XfiSI 
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a fvAmd orgaaliatton which if dccorihed 
later wasUrtKodnoed from 1ft April 1024. 

Borne of the diAcuittef involved in the 
oonatttiitloii of a controlling authority for the 
raUwaye of India may be realized from a itndy 
of the ** Notof on the Belation of the Govern* 
ment to Bidlwaye in India ** printed aa an 
appendix to the Bailway Administration report 
lor 1022-23. These notes bring out the great 
diversity of conditions prevailing which involve 
the Bailway Department in the exerdse of the 
^ Jnnottonsof — 

(a) the directly controlling authority of the 
three Btate-worked systems aggregating 15, 4U 
mile8inl026, 

ib) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 27,325 
miles, 

(e) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
pand, and 

( d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover In all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in mch Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Bailway De- 
partesentis called upon to watch theintensts of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and we Bailway Department is therefore 
eaQed upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for flnancittg their construction. The 
statement of the varl^ responsibilities of the 
Government of India in regard to railways might 
he extended aimoet indefinitely. It will perhaps 
be snffl^ent to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi- 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exerdse of all these fnnotions the Bailway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of lndla,its policy most be in accord with 
the pollov of the Government as a whole and 
every deosion most he made with that considera- 
tion in mind. The evolntion of a satisfactory 
authofity (orthe admiodstfatioo of these varied 
fnnetions has proved extnmely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Bailway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the unani- 
mous opbilo I that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Ballway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appoiatment of a Chief Oommissiouer 
of Bailways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a defioite scheme lor the reorgauization 
of the Bailway Department and Mr. C. D, M. 
Hiodley, formerly Agent of the Bast Indian 
BaUway and Chairman of the Calcutta Port 
Trust, was a jyolntod Chief Commissioner on 
November 1ft. 1922. 

The principal constitational ehaime involved 
in Uds appointment is that thd^ief Commission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
BaUway Board is solely responsible— under the 
Gbvemment of India— for arrtviug at decisions 
ohteobitiflal matters and for advising the Go- 
veniMitol India onmatten of railway policy 
and li aoty as was the President, subfeet to he 
aal-woted sad ovef*nilid hr hit eoUeagnee on 


the Board . The detailed re-organization of tbe 
Bailway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commi8sioner*s proposals required careful con- 
sideration hut one of the most, important of his 
recommendations namely the appointment of a 
Unandal Commissioner was oonsidered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State's sano- 
tion was therefore obtained to the app ointment 
with effect from Ist April 1023. Wnile in the 
person of the Chief Engineer the Bailway Board 
has always had available the technical advice 
of A senior Civil EnglneerinMechanical Engineer* 
Ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect from No- 
vember let, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Engineer with the Bail- 
way Board. 

The reorganization carried out in 924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissioner and the Members from 
all but important work so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger questions 
of railway policy and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Governments, railway 
administrations and public bodies by touring 
to a greater extent than they had been able 
to do in the past. This object was effected 
by placing a responsible Director at the head 
of each of the i^n branches of the Board** 
work, namely, qCivil Engineering, Mechanics 
Engineering, Traffic and Establishment. The 
former Chief Engineer and the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, who had been employed mainly 
in cultlvative work, became Directoftt and 
together with the Directors of Traffic and 
Establishment have been made responsible 
for the direct disposal of the work of their 
branches under the general orders of the Bail- 
way Board. 

The posts of Joint Secretary and 4 Assistant 
Secretaries were replaced by 6 Deputy Directors 
working under the Dire<^r8 and in charge 
of branches deaUng with Establishment, Works, 
Projects, Steres, Statistics and Traffic. One 
Assistant Director was also added to supervise 
the Technical Branch and the Drawing Office. 
The disposal of the general work of the BaUway 
Board was provided for by the continuance 
of the post of Secretary in whose name all 
letters and orders of the Board are Issued. 
The position of the Boardas a Department of 
the Government of India has been maintained 
and it works under the Member for Commerce 
and Bailway. As already stated the Chief 
Oommissioner is the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the BaUway Department 
and orders Issued by the Board over the signa- 
ture of the Secretary are orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Experience of the working of this organiza- 
tion during 1924-25 and the decision agreed 
to by the Legislative Assembly in September 
1924 CO separate raUway finances from the 
genciral finances of the country made it neces- 
sary to molnt a Deputy Director and an 
Assitant Director of Finance. An Assistant 
Director of Statistics was also added during 
that yaar. Later a Director of Finance was 
added to the establishment ocoupylog, as 
regards disposal of work, the same position 
as the Direotors referred to above. 
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VwtiMr ««|^eii66 of ihe rttduoUoA of work 
mttttlag fcoiii the largo dologaUoji of powmi 
and rosnoniibUity to the Agonta of State- 
managed Ballways and the Board of Blreetore 
of Company-mamed railways enabled a re-i 
arrangement of work to be made during 1925-20 
aeeompanled by a reduction in the staff. Under 
this rearrangement the posts of 8 Deputy 
Directors, an Assistant Director and the Assist- 
ant Secretaxy were held in abeyance. The 
personal work was transferred from the Direc- 
tors of Bstabllshment to the Secretary and 
a temporary post of Deputy Secretary was 
created. Further a separate technical office 
was established to take charge of the technical 
work of the engineering branches. The Techni- 
cal Officer also acts as ea-oJMo Secretary to 
the permanent Standardization Committees 
which have been appointed to deal progressively 
with all questions of standards of equipment. 

The present superior staff under the Ball- 
way Board, ther^ore, consists of 6 Directors, 
4 Deputy Directors, a Technical Officer, 2 
Assistant Directors, a Secretary and a 
Deputy Secretary. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
cff railway accounts of State Bailways from 
the Finance Department to the Bailway Board 
has been under consideration for some time 
and in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1026, 
a start has been made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the Bast 
Indian Ballway. At the same time a separate 
Audit Staff has been appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor-General. If the revised 
procedure proves a success, it win probably 
be extended to other State Bailways. 

Manaffoment. 

The Bailways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London and arc 
represented in India by an Agent. The (Company 
managed railways are generally organised on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Oarpiage and 
Wagon Supcrincendent,C!ocitroiler of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while the State managed lines 
have generally adopted the divisional organisation 
with a Chief Operating Superintendent, Chief 
Commerioial Manager, Chief Engineer, Chief 
Meohinlcal Engineer, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor. 

Cletring Aeeotmts Office. 

It was stated in lost year’s Administration 
Beport that a Clearing Accounts Office, with a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened in December 1020 to take over work 
rdatlng to the check and apportionment of 
traffic interclianged between State-managed 
BaUways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, tiie 
Korth Western Bailway being taken over first 
on the Ist January 1927, the East Indian Bail- 
way following on the Ist April, aud the Eastern 
Bengal Bailway on the 1st January 1928. The 
Great Indian Feuinsota BaUway work was not 
traaMnred till after the dose of the year. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda ahd 
Oentml India Ballway an exhaustive experi- 
ment VAi oonducted to obeok the aoeuracy 


of tlir results obtained by the revised ptooedui% 
and as the exMidment was conwieteiy euooeis* 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay^ 
Baroda & Central India Railway have teotstmf 

^nt of 
Accounts Office. 

During the year under review demonstra- 
tions explaining the Clearing Accounts Office 
procedure were given to the representatives 
of the Press as well as to the representatives 
of the vaiious railways who visits the office 
to study the new procedure. An important 
demonstration was men to the representatives 
of the Southern BaBways at Madras who were 
so impressed with the superiority of the new 
procedure that they unanimously recommended 
to their Home Boards the transfer of the work 
of check and apportionment of earnings from 
interchanged traffic to the Qearlng Accounts 
Office, aud it is hoped that a braueb Clearing 
Accounts Office will be opened at Madras early 
I In 1929 to deal with such traffic. 

The Railway Conferenee. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment €ff 
domestic questions, the Railway Oonfereoee 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1908 
under the title of the Indiui EsilWay Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done mueh 
; useful work. 

The ladiaa Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When constraction was started 
the broad-gauge sebpoi was strong, and it was 
thought advisable io have a broad-gauge ta 
order to resist the infiaence of cyclones. But 
in 1870t when the State system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mue. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 teet S| Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the memo system 
for India was in the air. The original intentton 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional; 
they were to bo converted into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it ; consequeutty 
they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, andLit was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying powm 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indim 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
wers improved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system, Bow there Is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Bajputana lines and Hathla- 
war. Another System In Southern India 
embracing the SoutbemMaratha and the South 
India Systems. These are not yet coxmeoted, 
but the necessary link from Ehandwa by way 
of the Klzam’s Hyderabad-Godaverl BaUway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Butma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Since the opening 
9t the Bars! line, iHustiatlng the eapa^y^ 
the two feet six Inch gauge, there has been 
develops a tendency to oonstxwit fSedSM on 
this father ttian on the owdair g aa g ii 
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Xiie following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1927-26 together with similar information for the year 1026-27 


MUeagt qysn on Uu ZUt March — 


1026*27. 

1927-28. 

1. Single line w 

.. 

35,542*41 

36,156*09 

2. Double line or more * 


3,506*47 

8,055*40 

8. Total route mileage 


39^048*88 

89,711*68 

4. Total track mileage 

.. 

52,886*27 

56,846 <^48 

CapUai and B$cmu$ Samingi and Expenditure — 

5, Total capital at charge Including ferries and 
suspense on open line Bs, 

7,88,66,66,000 

8,23,86,25,000 

6. Gross earnings 


1,12,35,66,000 

1,18,22,17,000 

7 Gross earnings per train mile 

99 

6*58 

6*68 

8, Working expenses 

tf 

69.70,08,000 

72,30,76,000 

9. Working expenses per train mile .. 


4*08 

4*03 

10. Bet earnings 

>* 

42.65,58,000 

45,91,41,000 

11. Percentage of working expenses to gross earoiugs. 

62*04 

61*16 

12 . Percentage of net earnings on tota 1 capital outlay . 

5*41 

5*58 


18. Locomotives . . . . 

.. 

9,873 

9,554 

14. Passenger carriages 


20,599 

20,112 

15. Other passenger vehicles 


5,874) 

5,406 

16. Goods stock 


2,80,726 

228,271 

Bail motors . . 


, , 

82 

Steam coaches 


, , 

21 

Bleotric motor coaches uud traiiors 


.. 

213 

Paaanger TraJ/i^ 

17. Number of passengers carried 

.. 

6 04,371,800 

623,114,800 

18. Passenger miles 

.. 

20,366,250,000 

21,704,290,000 

19. Average Journey 

Miles. 

33*7 

84*8 

20. Earnings from passengers carried . . 

Its. 

38,11,89,000 

39,17,95.000 

21. Average rate charged per passenger per 

mile 

Pies. 

3 59 

8*47 

22. Total coaching earnings 

Bs. 

44,48,35,000 

45,67,39,000 

Goodr Traffic-^ 

23. Kumber of tons carried 

.. 

85,833,000 

89,791,000 

24. Net ton miles 

.. 

20,374,679.000 

21,902,222,000 

25. AveiagehanI 

.. 

239*4 

243*9 

26, Earnings from tonnage carried 

Bs. 

65,00,65,000 

60,30.99,000 

27. Average rate charged for carrying a ton of 

goods one mile 

Pies. 

6*12 

6*08 

28. Total goods earnings 

.. 

65,35,68,000 

69,58,32,000 

N umber o/emtdoyea 

-- 

772.503 

800,102 


At the close of the year 1027-28, the 
total capital invested in railways was Bupees 
6,22,66,25,000 represented by a property which 
in terms of route mileage amounted to 89,712 
miles of railway* This property brought in to 
the owners a return of 5*58 per cent, on the 
capital at charge. Similar figures lor the railways 
owned by the State are 

Bs. 

Total capital at charge . . 7 ,28,87,61,000 
Total route mileage • • 26,426 

Betum on capital outlay 8*40 

fn 1926-27 there was a falling off of 
Ba 179 lakhs in the net gain from the work* 
ing of State*owiied Bidlways due principally 


to enhanced Interest charges amounting to 
106 lakhs, to a decline in earnings of 66 lakhs 
and an increase in working expenses and other 
charges amounting to 26 h^hs. 

State versos Company Managemeiit.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Ck>mpany management of the taiiwavs 
owned bv Oovemment whkb oompriae the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been the subject of discussion In olfietai circles 
and the puhiie press for many yean. In India 
the question is oompfieated by the fact that the 
more important compantos have not in recent 
yean been the ownen of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarten of their Boards are 
in London, The subject was one. perhaps the 
most Important, of the terms of rcieienee ^ the 
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Aeworth Baltivmy Comnilttee. Thht Commit* 
tte mM miloitmiotoly, imtbto to tnoko 0 ooimi- 
moas xocontmmKlIotfcm on thli notnttHioir mem- 
bom being eqoaUy mvldod in of State 

monagement ana Company management. They 
weie, however, nnanimona tn recommending that 
the preaent aystem of management by Boards of 
Dtreetorsin London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
aceeptance. Ihirlng the year ld22<23, the 
question was again lefened to certain Local 
Govemmenta and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1926 
rendered an early decision on this qnestion 
imperatve. When the question was debated in 
the legislative Assemblv in February 1023, the 
non-omcial Indian Members were almost nnani- 
oiouslyin favour of State management and 
Indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost nniver<(al failure of this method In 
other countries that they proposed, while 
accepting tne necosslty for taking over the 
managment of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continne 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 
management. On 1st January 1925 the East 
Indian Railway was amalgamated with the 
Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct Btate Management while on ist 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
followed «ult. The Nalni-Jubbulporc Bection of 
the East Indian Railway was transferred to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway on Ist October 
1925. 

Termination of the Contract wllh the 
Burma Railways Co. Atter the transfer of tiie 
East Indian and the (ireat Indian Peninsula 
Railway to Btate management, the next State- 
owned ccjmpany managed railway system to 
fall due for the tennination of contract is the 
Burma Railways. The contract lor this line 
being terminable on the 81st De^vmber 1928 
notice had to he given liefoK^ 31 st December 
1027 and tf»e future management of the Une 
engaged the attention of the Government 
during the year under review. After careful 
eon^oeration, and having full regard to the 
vU‘Ws ol the Government and the f^egislatlve ' 
Council of Burma who expressed themselves in | 
favour of Htate-management, it was decided, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State , 
to take over the Burma itailways for management 
by the Btate after the termination of the present 
contract with the Burma Railways Company 
on tlie .38t December 192B. While the transfer 
Of the Une to State-management wiU entail 
the payment to the Burma Railways Company 
of a sum of i 3,000,000 it is likely to result in an 
Increase in net annual revenue of about half a 
erore to Government, » 

SepBratiea of tbo Ral^oy f^ tbe 


atloii of taw nIHray from the 

hat been under oonfad««alloniO»aonmlliimu^ 
as a remit of tbe recommendatloiie of Bit 
Aewortb Committee in 1921, tbe quegtion wat 
further examined by the Railway Flnanoe 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite dedj^ tor 
the present. 

The question was examined afredi in oonneo* 
tion with the recommendation of the Retren^- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the ratlwaye in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least 5i percent, on the caidM] 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation oonld be oanled 
out. A resolution was aeoordlofdy introduced 
In the Aseembly on the 8rd March 1924, recom< 
mending to the Governor-General in Conned ~ 
** that in order to relieve the general bud get 
from the violent fluctnatJons caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable tbe railway to carry mit a oemti- 
nuoua railway policy based on the necessity 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
pl/uM one-fifth of any surplus profits remeinlng 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insuflloient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposet 
of division until such defidency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss In working, and the Interest 
on capital expenditure on strateglo lines. 

(8) Any surplus profits that exist after pay* 
ment of these charges shall be available for tbe 
Railway administration to be ntilM In 

(a) forming reserves for. 

(t) equalising dividends, that Is to say, or 
securing the payment of the percentage contri- 
bution to the general revenues in lean years, 

(it*) depreciation, 

(tii) writing down and writing off capital, 

(b) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(c) tbe reduction of rates. 

(4) Tbe railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to sudi conditions as may be 
prescrilbm by ^e Government ol India, to bor- 
row temporarily frmn capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meetiiig expenditure 
for which there is no provisUm or Insnflicisat 
provii^ in the revenue budget subject to the 
obUi^on to make repayment of bottowingB out 
of rae revwjue budgets ta r " 
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(5) Ja movOanoe with pnie&t _ 

Uie Ogiueea of groM recwlpti and ezpandltaxa of 
fam^ ivtUb^dudedin the Bndget Statement. 
3!he jmpoied expenditure will, as at preeent, 
be plaoed before the LegieUtlye Aaiem- 
bly tn the form of a demand for grant! and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the dMciuwlon of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Ballways will 
make a genoral statement on railway acootmis 
and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Eailiray Ilepartment will place the 
esteate of railway expenditure before the Oen* 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.*' 

When Introdndng thlsresolution the Hon'hle 
Member for Commerce stated that It had been 
represented to him that there was a general 
Ming in the Honse that before the House was 
asked to commit itself to those proposals, it 
should be allowed to refer them to a committee 
of the House. He further stated that he had 
no objection to this course provided that the 
committee met rapidly. This was agreed to 
and members were appointed. 

The committee met twice and considered the 
resolution but was not able within the time allow* 
ed to satisfy Itself fully as to the effect of the 
nropoB^ in the neolutlon on the control of 
the Assembly over railway finance and policy 
and as to the uammi and form of contribution 
to be paid by the railways to general revenues. 
Inthedreimutanoesithe eomnutteereoommend- 
ed that the oonsideration of the resolution be 
adjounied till the autumn session to allow the 
committee further time for examinatian. Gov- 
ernment raised no objeotlon to this proposal and 
it waa agreed to by the Assembly. 

The resolution was further examined by tlie 
Standing finance Committee in Sept^ber 
and as a result of the views expressed by the 
committee and in the Assembly certain modi- 
fications were introduced. The final resolution 
agreed to by the Assembly on September 20th, 
1024, and accepted by Government differed from 
the original resolution in that the yearly oon- 
tributioo had been placed at 1 per cent, instead 
of 5 /0th per cent, on the cajpltal at charge and if 
the surplus remaining alter this payment to 
General Eevenues shoud exceed 8 croies, only 
Ird of the excess over 8 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
4rd was to accrue to Gmieral Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee waa to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Leglsli^ive 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
^ the I^gUlattve Assembly from that body. 
Shis would be In addition to the Oenfiral Advi- 
sory OouneU whkh will include the Members of 
the Standing finance Committee and certain 
oSher mfidai and non-ofliclal members from the 
Idglrti^ AssemUy and Council of State. 


These aRSBisiiientt wm to be sabjeot to perl* 
odto revision but to be provkiloiialw tiled lor 
at least 8 years. Ttm would, however, only 
hold good as long as the B« L Railway and the 
G. L P. Railway and existing State Managed 
iUdiways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 


would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Hoard 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

Re-organisation probloms.’—The growing 
oomplsxiVof railway administration m India 
and the evolution of new methods of oontroUIng 
tralBe have given a stimulus to the efforts of 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The general direction in which this le-oigsnisa- 
tion Is being considered is that of consolidation 
1 nto one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway. Including the 
provision of power. This system which is 
commonly known as the divislona! system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway during 1022-23 and entailed 

(a) the separation of the oommercial and 
operative duties of the Trsifie Department, 

(h) the separation of the mediaaical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 

(e) the fusion of the operative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running duties of 
Mio Locomotive Department. 

Under the new organisation there is now— 

(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 

(2) a Chief Traffic Manager in charge of the 
commercial side of the railway, 

(3) a Chief Mechanical Engineer in charge 
of t'fa3 design and construction at rolling stock 
and of all repairs and renewals of rolling stociv 
carried out in th) central workshops. 

This organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most American 
Railways with the exception that the Engineer- 
ing Department still works on a deitartmental 
basis. This, however. Is being changed and the 
maintenanee of Way and Works is being broutjdit 
into the divisional organisation while new con- 
struction will still remain outsloe, 

A somewhat similar organisation was intro- 
duced on the Horth-Westem Railway from Ist 
October 1924, except that It follows rather the 
organisation In force on the South African B«U- 
ways where the railways are divided into a 
number of areas or divisions each under one 
chief officer and all reporting to the General 
Manager who Is assisted by a number of principal 
offloers in charge of definite phases of the work- 
ing. A similar orgaffisation was also introduced 
on the East Indian and Oudh and Rdhilkhand 
Railways early in 1925. 

InvesMgatieii into the prefent iwm of 
Railway Aoeottttta.^Mentlon was made in 
last year's report of the lavestlgatioa by ^ 
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Blolctem Into thb sj^a^ of aoooimti oonstouetioa of * dttord ttno coosecttoff XimUoqt 
followed on IndlAti xallwayf. Bir AxtHnr iMo- witli ChiijEiaiiwiala ftod oettstn ofto new mm/ 
klnaon completed hia inveattgetton In March iS8f aa.it om.i.k t 

and aubmttted his repwt In Auguiit 1927 . His ^ SSmISvi £ 

recommendations which are of a far reaofalag fcA \r£*S5S85t^i5^ 
character are at present nnder consideration. instttnted in November 19^ by a 


weekly service between Bombay and Caleiitta 


The sifanHin^ inumhaa rnmmtff —.The ^ connection With the Engltth MaU steamers. 
12 times In the course of the year. The first I® ^^1^ 5Jl?SS! 

ss.'S!^ x»“5AJSia S rSsnS S'SB 
^ wsrw ,? aw ^ ipuxsa rgy jTsa 

proved of the creation of several superior matures of this trato are the provision of a 
appointments and the construction of two new lo^age want^ 

lines and a metre gauge bridge over the Irra- f® eawrl- 

waddy river at Sagaing. The next two meetings cnced conductor and stad and hi^gh dass <»ter- 
were held at Calcutta on the Ist and 2nd August ^ vestibuled throu^ont, 

1927 and at these the Committee discussed and giving passengers amss to all p^s withodt the 
approved of the construction of several new oeoesslw of waiting fen halts. Ac* 

lines, indudlng a broad gauge line from Luck- pwseng^ 

now via Sultanpur to Jaunpur and a metre ^ two-lwrth and 4 dngle be^h oomp^ments. 

S bUge line from Trlcbinopoly via Karaikudi to tw^toth oomp^ments have two 

anamadura, and the creation of certain lower bertto and the lemalndeT a lower &&d an 

appointments on the South Indian Bailway. Jipper berth. The additional floor space In tto 

At the fifth meeting, which was held at Simla coinp^ments enables two ewy^s to 

on the 17th September 1927. the Committee Imperiid 

farther conddered and accepted the detailed Jjdian Mail Is fiids^d in cream and gold, imd 
rolling stock programmes of Eailways for 1928-29 * whole compares favourably with 

and also approved of proposals for the creation the finest luxury train service provided by any 
of <^ertalu additional posts on the 8Ui)erior railway in the world. 

establishment of Ballways, the revision of the The success of tills train naturally led to th9 
cadre of the Superior Loco, and Carriage and introduction of similar services between Bom- 
Wagon efttablishnicat on the Be^al Nammr i^ay and the north of India via Bellil and from 
Hallway, the creation of a Production and Pro- October 7th, 1927, a special train called the 
gress pepartmeut in the Bombay, Baroda and Punjab Limited was inaugurated by the G.l.P. 
Central India Hallway workshops at Ajmer and EaUway for the benefit of overseas passengers 


and the formation of a College at Dchra Dun for x^e train accommodates 48 passengers, eadi 
railway staff. The Committee next met at compartment liavlng 3 licrths, two lower and 
Madras and at its meetings held oil the 22nd and one upper, with an upper shelf for luggage. A 
‘23rd November 1927 examined and appro\ed cane easy-chalr and carjMds are provided in each 
of the programmes of capitol ppcndlture and compartment. The scrviivs of a train condue- 
exiM*udItur© from the Depreciation Fund of toj. pjaced at the disposal of passengett. 
Hallways for tlw year 1928-29, and the proposals and bedding, blankets and pillows are pnmded 
for advance grants for general puqipses stores at a cost of Hs. 5 i>ci‘ journey. The Punjab 
for that year, the revision of the ^re of tlio Limited is painted cream with gold lettering, 
suj^erior electrical engineering ostobUslimeiit of and a special feature of the service lies in the 


tt*rt^n appointments including that of a rmef ^ay to Ihdlii Is accomplished In 27 hours 15 
Medical Omci‘r on the North Western Railway miiute.s. The lah'st tyiK- of dining car, with 
ami the coMtrimtion of several new llnch gi^jclal llttiugs such as bracket table lamps with 
including a line from Salem vta Att or to Vrid- shades etc., is attscluMi to this service, 
dliachalan and a system of branch lines In the 

Mlubu and ;^kko^ Districts in Buima. On From the same date the Bombay, Baroda and 
the foUowlM day, %.c., the 24th Novemlier lOp, oentral India Hallway introduced In oonjuno- 
thc Committee insiierted tjic eidsttag station the North Western Hallway a new 

premises and yards at Erode and tlie lay out train for first class long distance passen- 

proposed gers and malls between Bombay and Peshawax 

meetings of the C^mmltt^ were held at DelW ^nnectlng with the outward Mail steamers at 
on the 2<Mih, 27th and 28th Jani^y and Ipth guPard Pter. This train reduced the time of the 
February 1928- At meetings the (^mmittwi journey to Delhi and the Punjab as under:— 
examined the estimates of receipts and ^pendl- 

turn and the demands tot gran ts /or Itailwy Previous New time. Difference, 

for 192^29 and the supplementary demands for 

1927-28 prior to their being placed before the Hrs. Mts. H4 b, Mrs. Hrs, Mts. 

Legislalve Assembly; they sm discussed and ^hi .. 27 50 28 50 4 0 

approvted of proposals lor the revision of the Lahore . . 39 5 82 0 7 5 

superior traffic cadre of the Burma BaUways, pasi^awar .. 51 55 42 35 9 20 

the creation of certain superior appolntenents, 

the electrification of the Madras suburban piTith the close of the outward season, second 
•eoiUm of the Bouth Indian Hallway, tlM fa- (Oass and local (Ist & find class) passeng^ ifm 
modiMf of the Brode Juncftlou station and iA» ^igo carried ^on this train, perionaaiic^ 
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of this train has been uniformly excellent and 
has been freely commented on by the Press both 
in India and in Enfrland. On two occasions, 
when the Mall steamer has been late, the run 
between Bombay and Delhi has been performed 
in 21 hours, or at an average speed of 41 miles 
per hour for the 865 miles. The running ot 
this train has eflfeoted delivery of the English 
mails a day earlici in Delhi and in most jdacos 
in the Punjab. From Ist September 1928 a 
new train, the Frontier Mali, will run daily from 
Bombay to Peshawar to approximately the 
same timings. 


Earnintfs.~~Of the total earnings on all Bail* 
ways of Bs. 118,22 crores, Bs. 69,68 crores or 
58.9 per cent, were from goods traffic, Bs, 39.18 
crores or 33.1 per cent from passenger traffic and 
Bs. 9.46 crores or 8.0 per cent, from parcels, 
luggage and miscellaneous earnings. 

Passenger Earnings. — ^Passenger earnings 
showed an increase of 2.77 per cent from Bs. 38.13 
to Bs. 39.18 mores. The foUowing table shows 
the numbers of and earnings from passengers 
separately for each class for the 4 years previous 
to the War and for the 6 latest years. 


Year. 

Number of passengers carried (in thousands) 

l8t 

Glass. 

2nd 

Class. 

Inter 

ard 

Glass. 

Season & 
Vendor's 
tickets. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1910 

685 

2,784 

10,702 

3,15,839 

24,341 

1911 

703 

2,947 

11,409 

3,31,055 

25,687 

1912 

700 

3,030 

10,508 

3,56,789 

26,810 

1918*14 

715 

3,253 

12,000 

3,90,412 

30,114 

1923-24 1 

1,199 

10,128 

11,374 

5,44,622 

• • 

1924-25 t 

1,101 

9,778 

12,201 

6,53,266 

• * 

1026-26 1 

1,033 

9,901 

13,602 

5,74,608 

.. 

1926-27 1 

1,012 

10,006 

14,945 

5,78,409 

• • 

1927-28 1 

981 

9,963 

17,351 

5,94,821 

•• 


Earnings from passengers (in thousands of rupees) 


Year. 


1910 

1911 

1912 
1913*14 
1923*24 1 

1924-26 t 
1926*26 t 

1926- 27 t 

1927- 28 t 


ist 

class. 

2nd 

class. 

Inter. 

3rd 

class. 

Season 

vendor's 

tickets. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

58,82 

66,38 

62,90 

68,94 

1,31,17 

77,23 

83.83 

8,3,31 

88,70 

2,02,73 

94,99 

1,08,88 

91,37 

1,03,48 

1,41,10 

14,66,16 

15,73,15 

17,01,35 

18,37,03 

33,32.82 

15.85 

16.85 
17,56 
19,36 

1,22,93 

1,20,42 

1,17,75 

1,13,71 

1,92,00 

1,89,42 

1,88,27 

1,95,07 

1,48,01 

1,69,61 

1,61,79 

1,69,32 

34,12,46 

34,76,45 

88,48,97 

84,39,26 



t The number of season and vendor's Uckets and their earnings included under the reapectively 
dam ; the former at the rate of 60 single journeys per month. 
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Raids Advisory Committee. 

Hentlon was made In laat year’s report of the 
establishment of the Rates Advisory Oommltteo 
to Investigate and make rerommendatlons to 
Ooveminent on the following subjects* - 

(1) Complaints of undue preference ; 

(2) (’omplalnts that rates arc unreasonable 

In themsidves ; 

(3) CompUInts or disputes In respect of 

t<rrmlnals ; 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of anv 

conditions as to the packing of articles 
8|s*clallv liable to damage in transit or 
liable to lause damage to other mer- 
chandise ; 

(f>) Complaints in res]:>e(t of eondltlfms as to 
juieking attached to a rate , 

(6) C)mplaints that llailwavs do not fulfil 
their obligations to jirovide r^asonabk 
fadlitics nndci Section 42 (3) ot the 
Indian liailuavs Act 

At the end of 1926-27 tlierc remained 5 c.iacs 
outstanding with the Committee and 9 imw 
cases wen* referred to the Committee during 
1927-28. ilp to ilst Ilian it 1928 the Committee 
had submitted thc'ir repoit on tlie following four 
cases — 

(1) < omplaint of undue preference from the 

(Iruln menhants of \jmere against 
the B B dr C 1. llailwa\ in the matter 
of eonression rates tor the jiarrlage of 
fo<Ki grams consigned to the B B <S* 

C I. Jlallway Indian Co-op<‘rati\e 
Association, Ajmcrc. 

(2) Complaint troni the (Vntral Province 

Portland Cement Company, <)gainst 
tlv (1 1 P Tlallwav as i<*gards 
the unreasonableness of the terminal 
<harge ltvie<l on coal delheied at the 
siding leading to tlie touipany’s works 
at Jiikelu 

(3) Complaint of the Amritsar filugar MIIK 

Co. against the E, i and N. W. Rail- i 
wa\s that the rates lor jngree from 
stations on the B N W Bailway 
via Bara bank! and Saharanpnr to 
Amiltsai wti<* imreasoiiable. 

(i) Complaint of undue proferenio from the 
Katni Lime Manufacturers AssiKiation 
against tlie G. I P. Railway re . the 
rates for llmi' from Kutnl-Mcirwara to 
and via Naini lor stations north and 
west of Naini. 

As regards (1) the Committee rceoimnendcd 
the withdrawal of the concession and this was 
agreed to by the Ooveminent of India. In the 
case of (2) the Committee were of opinion that 
the terminal charge at Jukohl should be 
remitted. This rccorameudation was not 
accepted by tlie Oovornment of India In the 
case of the Amritsar Sugar Mills Co., the 
Committee recommended that the N. W, Rail- 
way should quote a rate of .28 pies per maund 
per mile* for jagreo for reflniug purposes, subject 
to the ordinary terminal charge at destination. 
This was accepted with certain modifications. 
As regards the fourth case it was held by the 
Oommi^e that the rates charged did not affect 


the complainants adversely, their real cause of 
grievance being delays to consignments. !l1ie 
Committee therefore had no recommimdatiOfiis 
to make as regards the rates. 

Owing to the serious lllnesg of Bir Narsimha 
Barma, K.c.si.. President of the Committee, 
the sittings of the Committee were temporarily 
suspendod from 21 st January 1928. The sus- 
pension of the sittings of the CommltteCi 
however, did not preeludo the submission of 
applications to the Hallway Department and 
Agents of Railways in accordance with the 
procedure in force. Preliminary enquiries in 
comiectiou with such applications continued to 
be made and those of them which were to be 
submitted! to the Committee were sent to them 
when the (’ommlttoe resumed their sittings in 
April 1928. 

Kambh Mela. 1927. 

This eveeptionaily large meto occurs once In 
12 years at Hard war and although tlieie are 
melas every year and a large mela half way 
between each Kumbh Mela vet tlie number of 
pilgrims \ Islting Ifardwar at any of these Melas 
does not approach the numbei visiting it for the 
Knmbh Mela. The total number of inward 
and outward passengers cairied by rail was 
358,473 and .*135,728 respec'tlvely which ne(jps- 
sitated the running of 143 inward and 206 
outward special trains between March 12th and 
April 2l8t. Hanlwar is situated on a Branch 
Line and both the Branch and the adjoining 
Main line are single track. The normal traffic 
to and from Uardwar can be quite easily carried 
on a single line and the expenditure which would 
b(* incurred in doubling the track merely for the 
Knmbh Mela traffic once in 12 years would not 
be Jnstlfled. To ensure that there should he 90 
hitch in the running of such a large number Of 
trains on a single line section very careful 
paratlons were made by the E T. Railway bofore- 
hand. snch as tbe installation of train control 
at Hai^war, the building ot extra meik plat- 
torms ‘and other facilities at HardWar, the 
increase of facilities, such as extra crossing 
stations, on the sections llardwar-Lbaksar ana 
JJiaksar-Saharanpore. careful selection of staff 
and the issue ot detailed instruoffiotis to all 
the staff concerned The traffic was worked by 
means of the • Flow ’ system under which 
trains run in one din*ction only for oeitoSn 
definite periods during the 24 hours. The 25 
hours were divided into four periods o 
7 to 11 hours, II to 18 hours, 15 to 2 
hours, and 2.3 to 7 hours* Specials were des- 
patched trom Ifardwar one aftei the other from 
17 to U houis, again from 15 to 23 hours, while 
einptv tiains were worked in from 11 to 16 
hours and from 23 to 7 hours. 

All necessary steps were taken in conjunction 
with the Civil authorities to prevent over- 
crowding and to secure the convenience of 
passengeis bv the appointment of additional 
supervising and other staff, Medical and sanitary 
arrangements, drinking water, refreshment and 
watting looms and other measures. It Is spe- 
cially woithy of note that no goods wagons were 
used during the whole iieriod for carriage 
of pa»w‘nger«. The public press were Many of 
in praising the railway arTa]igeiiieiits.unaii|]»ous 
the pilgrims thanked the OffidolB on the «pot 
while Imp^nt bodies like the Chief iPuilBa 
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Railway PvUicity, 


Blwaa paeeed resoliitlons placing on recoKl 
their appreciation of the fadllties provided by 
lAie Bailway. 

Publicity. 

The year 1927-28 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Fublidty activities of the Indian 
yaOways. The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Bailway Board was inauguratM on Ist April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
and provided with an Assistant and a small 
clerical staff. The office was located in Victoria 
Terminus, Bombay, It being felt that, to com- 
mence with, Bombay's position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and further more, Bombay 
presented certain distinct advantages from the 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

The first three months were spent in organising 
and in working out schemes for the development 
of existing Publicity business and in formulating 
a programme for progress in new fields Among 
some of the principal lines upon which it was 
decided to concentrate attention are 

Cinema film production and display ; 

Poster production and display ; 

Pamphlet production and display ; 

Publication of an Indian State Railwuys 
Magazine ; 

Bemonstrailon Trains ; 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains; 

Prejw propaganda in India ; 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world ; 

Bedprocal publiclt'' with the loading rali- 
ways of the world. 

The most important of these activities is un- 
doubtedly the cinema film production and dis- 
play as $0 per cent, of this is diretterl towards 
enoonragbg primary industries and the welfare 
of agricultnxistH and villagers. It must be 
remembered in this connection that ov^itig to 
the very largo proportion of Illiterates in India, 
the dnema is the outstanding method ol 
conveying information to the masses. Each 
State Railway Is provided with a travelling 
cinema projection outfit which raove^ 
continuously from place to place over the 
different systems and by this moans the propa- 
ganda films issued from the Central Pnblicitv 
Bureau are widely dreulated That these i 
displays, which are free, art tolly appreciated 
is proved by the patronage accorded to them 
For the six months ending December 1927 with 
a total of 896 displays, an attendance of 74 
lakhs of spectators was registered. I^ogresslvc 
census shows that this figure is steadily mount- 
ing, The work in this branch of the Publicity 
work has so Increased tliat the appointment ol a 
special Assistant became essentital, and has 
been created. 

A largo number of posters by leading 
artists has been prepared for display In India 
and in the prinUiml countries of the world 
focussing attention on the attrabtion which 
India has to offer to travellers and touisits. 

Following up these posters many attractive 
pamphlets have betm written by first eta 
loumalists and are now available m the leading 
Inforaiattoii and Travel Bureaux hi India, 
Uurppe, America and other countries, 


The production of the Indian Slate Uathoaye 
Magazine commenced in the month of October 
1927, and from the outset proved extremely 
popular. This publication is Intended to be 
partly a publicity medium and partly to en-* 
courage the railwaymen of India to take a 
wider outlook on railway and geneial affairs, 
It contains a variety of aitictes on travel, 
archaeology, shikar, transportation, welfare^ 
fiction and natural history. 

Upper and third class conducted tours and 
bazar spedalg have been run by several of the 
railways with considerable success and the 
extension of tliese is contemplated in the near 
future. 

An intensive Advertising Campaign has been 
carried out in Great Britain and from tho 
number of enquiries reccivc'd regarding tours in 
India there can be no doubt that it has proved 
successful. This publicity was carried out 
Jointly with the P. 0. Co., who report that 
there has been an increase of 300 per cent, in 
their cold weather short period passenger traffic 
t<' India. 

Rhortly after the inauguration of the 
Central Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for 
a representative in England for the purpose of 
giving information and advice to potential 
travellers at Home and to handle enquiries 
ansing out of press propaganda. A Publicity 
Officer was appointed and temporary offices 
secured in London in which a Htate Hallways 
Bureau was opened. Tliere is no doubt that 
this departure lias entirely justified itself and 
It has been decided that In 1929 a similar 
appointment will be created and an offlet* opened 
in Hew York. 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
the year 1926.27 was Bs. 84*41 orores, of which 
Bs. 82*44 crores represented expenditure incur* 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress bas been made with the 
programme of new c,onstruction. Close on 700 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
daring 1927-28, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,500 miles under construction. 

Trade review.— The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity ol the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade. 

Taken all round tlie year was a most piofitable 
one for liallways, the gross coriiiugs of State- 
owned lines leaehlng the moni figure of 104 
(foies, Ol an Increase of 6^ crores compand 
with 1020-27. Goods traffic was responsible 
for most of the increase in moss receipts, the 
(‘aruings from goorls carried on all railways 
amounting to 691 crores as compared with 65 
(TO! eg In 1926-27. This large rise In goods 
traffic was considerably influenct'd by a marked 
Increase In the cotton crop and in the export of 
raw jute. There were also considerable Increases 
in tile export of wheat, rice, oilseeds and tea 
The Increase of one ctore In passenger eaxningns 
is accounted for by an increase of over 18 mlUlon 
in the number of passengers carried, largely the 
effect of re<|uct|on of fayea, 
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TIi 6 tonnage) of and oamSngs from the main commodities on Class 1 EaUways during too Isit 
two years are shown in the table below : — 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Incxease 4- 
or Decrease- 
in Earnings 
(lakba.) 

Commodity, 

No. Of tons 
originating 
in millions. 

Ks.in 

crores. 

No. of tons 
originating 
in millions. 

ISs. in 
crores. 

(1) Fuel for public and 






Foreign Hallways .. 

18*95 

9.65 

20*38 

10*17 

4*52 

(2) Stores on Bevenue ac- 




8*37 

-448 

count 

16*13 

2*89 

14*84 

(8) Wheat 

1*76 

2*53 

1*76 

2*62 


(4) Bice in the husk and 





rice not in the husk . . 

411 

3*85 

4*40 

4*11 

4-26 

<5) Gram and Fulse, Jowar 
and Bajra and other 




4*15 

—20 

grains 

3*05 

4*35 

3*00 

(6) Marble and stone 

2*99 

0*88 

3*33 

1*02 

-fl4 

(7) Metallic ores . . 

2*45 

1*04 

2*95 

1*35 

+31 

(8) Salt 

1*42 

1*89 

1*48 

1*98 

4-9 

(9) Wood, unwrought 

1*32 

0-89 

1*32 

0-89 


(10) Sugar, refined and un- 






refined 

0*77 

1*88 

0*79 

1*81 

.^7 

(11) Oilseeds 

2*35 

3*43 

2*74 

4*15 

4-72 

(12) Cotton raw and manu- 






factured 

1-53 

5*80 

1*54 

5*98 

4-18 

(18) Jute, Raw 
(14) Fodder .. 

1*20 

1*78 

1*18 

1*70 

•—8 

0*80 

0*60 

0*75 

0*60 

• * 

(15) Fruits and vegetables, 




1*08 

fl7 

fresh 

1*08 

0*91 

1*19 

(16) Iron and steel wrought. 

1*0*2 

1*97 

1*20 

2*2H 

Ml 

(17) Kerosine oil . , 

0-92 

2 04 

1*06 

2*26 


(18) Our, Jagree, Molasses, 



0*75 

115 


<frc 

0*78 

1*19 

—4 

(19) Tobacco 

0*26 

0*66 

0*28 

0 69 

4*3 

(20) l^rovisions 

(21) Military stores. . 

0-63 

3*31 

0*69 

1*41 

+10 

0*38 1 

O' 37 

0*38 

042 

45 

(22) Railway materials 

3-50 1 

1*20 

9*91 

1*51 

+81 

(23) Live stock 

0*22 1 

0'69 

0*22 

0*68 

—•1 

(24) Other commodities . , 

9-65 

11 -44 

9*68 

11 -96 

4 52 


82*07 


85*82 

67-34 

+4 10 




Open Mileage.—The total route mileage 
on March 31st, 1928, Mas 39' 711 * 58 made np of < 

Broad-gauge 19,584*68 mlles^ 

Metre-gauge.. ,. 16,U64*e3 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. .. 3,872*27 „ 

Under the dassiflcatlon adopted tor sta- 
tistical purposes, this mileage Is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of railways as follows 

Class I 35,580*81 

Class 11 2,958*49 

Class ni 1,171*28 

Class I includes all tlie O'-C' gauge mileage, 
13,990 miles or 87 per cent, of the metre- 
gauge, and 2,012 or 54 pec cent, of the narrow- 
gauges. 

The State owned 28.426 miles or about 71 
per cent, and directly managed 15,867 miles or 
about 40 per cent, of the total mileage open at 
the and o! the year. 


Baring the year 1027-28, 690 miles of new 
lines were opened for public traffle. Of this 
mileage, 504 mill's belong to Claw* 1, and 
178 mttea ip Claps II ^llw«yg. 


Additions to EdOlpiOdllt.— Dntii^j 1927-28 
a considerable number of old carriagea were 
replaced during the year by new carriages of 
larger seating capacity with the result that 
there was an Increase In third class acomn- 
modation of 23,154 on the broad-gauge and 
13,407 in the metre-gauge making a total In- 
crease of 41 ,56 J . There was a decrease in goods 
wagons of 1991 on tho broad-gauge but an 
iucreafe of 1551 on the metre-gauge. 

The following Uble shows total dgares of 
seatin g accommodation under the four masses. 


Number of seats hi 


Railways. 

lit. 

find. 

Inter. 1 Tblfd. 

6'-6* 

s'-sr 

22,908 

10,207 

41.«S» 

18,786 

68.71C 

9,877 

627,324 

339.042 


$40 covered wagons were added to the stock 
of class IR ys (B.G.Mnd 2,$8| open wagons were 
reduced. On the Metre-gauge a totglol l«87d 
gOOtis velUcleslwere added* 
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The OpeaiBiE of Ike Kbyker Baflway.— The 

openiog ql tne &hyber BaitwAy on Nov- 
ember 2, 1925, m*rks an intereeting stage in the 
development at India's great railway system. 
Previously the railway stopped short at Jammd 
a few miles from Peshawar on the Indian side of 
the Bhybeg Pass. This pass has been the main 
trade rout* to India from the north from the 
earnest days and most of the trade with far dis- 
tant Central Asia still follows this route in pic- 
turesdlk* caravans. 

The ouestion of extending the railway along 
the trade route was first considered in 1890 and 
siuee then three possible routes have been sur- 
veyed, namely, the Loi Shihuan route, the Mulla- 
garhi Shllman route and the Khyber Pass route 


As a result of a survey rapidly made in 1019 
by Colonel G. R. Hearn, c.i.b., i).s.o., R.E., 
it was decided to build a railway through the 
Khyber Pass on a new alignment and after 
considering the merits of a line built to a two 
feet gauge, a metre-gauge with rack and a 5^-6*' 
gauge adhesion line it was Anally decided that 
a 5'-6* gauge line should he adopted. 


The total length of the Khyber Railway is 


I 27'74 miles from Jamrud to the Afghanistan 
frontier. Although this line is only a short one 
yet tibe work entailed has been very heavy. 
Starting at a height of about 1,500' It rises to 
about 8,500' at Land! Kotal and then descends 
to a height of about 2,400' at Land! Khana. 

The ruling grade lor up trains to Land! Kotal is 
1 in 33 compensated for curvature while that for 
down trains from Land! Khana is 1 in 25 also 
compensated. 

The line passes through $2 tunnels with a 
total length of nearly 3 miles. There are In all 
ten stations excluding Jammd and of these, three 
are reversing stations necessitated by the deve- 
lopment of distance for reductions of gradient. 

Financial Besnlts of Working.-— The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1926-27 amounted to Rs. 112*36 crores as 
compared with 113*30 crores in 1925-2C. These 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and eompantes for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows; — 

(Omitting 000), 
1920-27. 

Rb. 


Tmlhc receipts from Government Railways . . . . 99,44,69 

Ji^eirest on Depreciation and Reserve Fund balances 20,00 

Surplus profits from Subsidized Companies' railway.'* 30,16 


Total . . 99,95,81 

Rs. 


Working expenses including depreciation 60,9.5,02 

Surplus profits paid to Companies 1,42,28 

Inte^ on Government debt 22,67,37 

Land and subsidy to Companies . . . . 3,09 

Hisceilaneous 13,10 


Total charges . . 5,80,76 

Net gain . . 91,01,02 


Contribution at 1 % on Capital at charge Surplus 8,94,19 

Contribution of oiie-fifth of Surplus . . 1,78.83 

Total eontribution from Railway Revenues 7,59,59 

Deduct loss on strategle lines .. .. •• .. 1,58,46 

Net payment due from Ridlway to General IU*venucs In 1926-27 6.01,13 


After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
Oovemment therefore received a net profit of 
7*50 at ores on the capital at charge of the State 
minuf the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
mimu the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns ; — 


Per c»nt. 


1913-14 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 


6*01 

4*38 

5*24 

5*85 

6-31 


1920-27 

1927-28 


4*95 

5.30 


Up to date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
foUowing table compares the latest available 
fifiiieeof average receipts per top mUeof tbpsp 


, countries which have published statistics of 
I working later ti»an 1919: — 

, Receipts 

, pertonmile. 


I Pies. 

I United States of America 1025 . . 5*85 

United Kingdom 1025 .. .. 15*17 

1 Japan 1924-25 7*22 

I Switzerland 1924 21*91 

! Receipts 

j |>er ton mile 

> Pies, 

i South Australia 1924-25 17*01 

I Canadian Railways 1925 .. .. 5*30* 

I India 1920-27 0*12 


I • Converted at 1 4*S0*2 1 and at Re, i^is. m 
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In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
llgftres for United States of America and India 
are as follows; — 

United States of America 1925, 15*58 pies 
India 1926-27 8*44 „ * 

While In England the present fare charged per 
mile third class Is 18 pics. 


From the above It will be seen that rallwajr 
transportalJon of freight In India Is probablp the 
cheapest In the World and still more so fitt 
passenger traffic. 

An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries biln^ 
out results not unfavourable to Indian Bail* 
ways. 



Year. 

Operating Batio 

United States of America . . . . 


78*21 percent. 

France 

1925 

84-15 

»* it 

English Baiiways 

1920 

89*64 

*> M 

South African Baiiways 


77*58 

w 

Argentine Baiiways 


78*23 

> t •» 

Canadian Baiiways 

1920 

78*79 

t> y» 


. f 1928-24 

63*50 

*f 99 


\ 1924-25 

60-45 

$9 91 

India .. 


62*69 

9# fif 


I 1926-27 

62*04 

99 99 


t 1927-28 

61*16 

9> 9> 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased. — The value of storen purchanod by Indian Kailways 
lnl027>28 shows a large iucreaso fnun Hh. 28*08 erores to llh. 85 *87 crores. The j»rincipal inrreiases 
were under Fennanent Wav (877 lakh»), Kolling Stock (244 lakh*^, Klectnc ]>lant (80 ]akhs)3nUding 
and Station niaUTials and Fencing (88 lakhn). Tools and Stem's (25 laklis) and Bridge work (15 lakhs). 
The value of iudigenoim material slightly tell iroiu Its. 15* 4S) erores to ir>' 16 erores in spite of an 
increase in p('rmanent wa> ol 21 laklis. 'roolb and Stores ot 8 lakhs, and Building and Station materials 
and Feneiiig 8 lakhs. Tlie tall was due to a dccreasi* of 34 lakhb under tlie head ‘ Bolling Stock 
and 31 lakhs under other material. 



j Value of imported materials. 

Value of 

Total 

ToUl 


! 

Purchased 
direct, i 

1 

Purchased 
through 
Agents in 
India. 

1 

Total 
Imported 
materials. 1 

indigenous 

materials. 

purchases 

1927-28. 

purchases 

1920-27. 


Bm. 

Its. 


B-i. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Boiling-Stork 

iroies. 

notes. 

ctores. 

(tores. 

erores. 

crottis. 

.>•70 

0-98 

6*74 

0 49 

7-23 

4‘79 

Tools and stores . . 

0-99 

2-98 

8*97 

8-94 

7 ‘91 

7*66 

Permanent- way . . 

4*42 

0-37 

4-79 

5-61 

10-40 

6-03 

Electric plant 

Buildings and station 

1-45 

0-lU 

2-36 

0-02 

2 38 

1*58 

materials anil fencing 

0-80 

0-,56 

0-86 

0-83 

1-10 

0*86 

Bridge work 

0-34 

0 15 

0-49 

0-16 

0*65 

0-50 

Workshop machinery 
Engineer’s plant . . 

0-48 

0-,l9 

0-82 

0-01 

0-88 

0*70 

0-26 

0-18 

0-44 

0*02 

0-40 , 

0*42 

Other Materials* . . 


0-24 

1 U-24 

4*58 

4*82 1 

4*89 

Total 

13-95 

6-70 

20*71 

15-10 

35-87 

28*03 


• Other materials consist of coal and coke, stone, bricks Indian lime and Imllast, etc. 


Kargall Colliery.— 'Fhc East Indian and 
Bengal Bagpur Bailwa>’s Joint Bakaro Col- 
liery started taking current during the year. 
The Joint Jaranguih Colliery is also taking 
eurrent. 

The working of this Colliery has been very 
satisfactory. The raising and di^spati’lilng of 
coal from the shaft working was eommeiu'ed 
in November and botli electric winding (Sugiucfi 
are In use. The colliery may now be said to be 
completely electrified. 

Mallpaill Colliery .—The Colliery was 


finally clo>4od down during the year and the 
proywrly made over to tlie Civil Authorities. 

Bhurkunda Colliery.— Development work 
underground is proceeding satisfactorily. The 
Colliery couiiueiiccd despatches to the North 
Western Bailway from June 1927. 

Tlic l*ower House lias l)een completed and by 
the end of the year it is hoped to have disjiensed 
with all Steam Engines and Pumps. The out- 
put of ruii way owned collieries during 1927-28 
was 3,161,545 tons out of a total of 70,50,336 
tons consumed on oiass 1 Bys. 










Ntmhw of Staff.*-The total ntimbef of omployera on Indian Railways at the end of the 
year 19d7-2B was 800,102 as compared with 772,568 at the end of 1026-27* The increase In 
toate mUease during the same period was 690 miles. The following table shows tho number of 
employees by communities on Slst March 1027 and 1028 < 



Europeans. 

^ — 

Statutory Indians. 

Grand 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Anglo- 

Indians. 

Other 

Classes. 

Total. 

1 

1026- 27 .. .. 

1027- 28 .. ... 

5,076 

6,110 

5,68,764 

5,73,901 

1,70,018 

1,79,262 

14,352 

14,374 

24,353 

27,455 

7,67,487 

7,94,902 

7,72,563 

8,00,102 


Indiaiilsatlon.— The various Railway Com- 
panies managing State and other Railway lines 
have followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
training facilities should be pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as 
practicable up to 75 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Railway concerned. 

Schemes of recruitment. — The Secretary of ' 
State*8 approval to tho schemes of recruitment 
and training of sujperior officers of the State 
^ilways in the main brandhies of service — (1) 
Civil migineeriiig, (2) Transportation, (3) 
Commercial and (4) Mechanical Engineering — 
were received and the Regulations for the recruit- 
ment of these services issued under Railway 
Department Resolution No. 2508-E of 15th 
July 1026. The Regulations were revised in 
form and republished during 1927-28. Regula- 
tions for the recruitment and training In India 
of Officers for the Electrical Engineering and 
Signal Engineering Departments were incoroorar 
ted In the Regulations for the Mechanical Eugi- 

Six vacancies Si the Indian Railway Service 
of Engineers and seven in the Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commerdal Departments were 
filled during the year under these Regulations. 
Tho quota committees formed by Provincial 
Local Administrations nominated 88 candidates 
to appear for the two competitive examinations. 

Towards tho close of the year arrangements 
were afoot for the selection of tho first batch 
of Special Class Apprentices for the Mechanical 
Engineering and Tran^rtation (Power) Depart- 
mouts under the new Regulations. 

The Board have under preparation a scheme 
tor the recruitment and training in India of 
Officers for the State Railway Coal Department 
and also regulations for the recruitment in 
India of Momcal Officers for State Managed 
Railways. 

Public interest in the question has been 
maintained during the year, finding voice in the 
mess and by interpeUatlons in the Legislature. 
Oonsideiabte progress has been made with the 


scheme for the training of junior railway officers 
and of the senior subordinate staff on Indian 
railways. In this connection a Transportation 
School was opened at Chandausl on March 2nd , 
1025. 

The Railway Training School at Lyallpur 
for the North Western Railway has made progress 
since the last report. A temporary training school 
for the G.l.P. Railway has been established at 
Bina, pending the provision of a permanent 
school at Dhond and the schomo for forming a 
similar school at Gomoh for tho E.I. and E.B. 
Railways is under consideration. 

These schools provide courses of training 
foi probationers before they are allowed to take 
up regular duties and for members of the staff 
t .0 enable them to qualify for promotion to the 
uppt r grades ; and in addition to these courses, 
separate refresher courhus are provided through 
which the entire subordinate staff arc pass^ 
through at definite intervals. 

College for training Railway Officers at 
Dehra Dun. — The provision of an institution 
to give practical training to junior officers on 
railways has been a long-felt need. The 
Railway Transportation School at Ohandausi, 
which is meant for the training of subordinates 
only, could neither be suitably extended to 
provide a college for officers nor afford the 
facilhies necessary for the purpose. The 
Railway Board have, therefore, decided to 
provide a college at Dehra Dun, which place is 
eminently suited for the purpose owing to its 
climate, situation and pro^fimity to two other 
similar institutes, viz., the Forest Research 
Institute and the Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian 
Military College. Tho layout of the Railway 
College is under preparation and It is expected 
that woxic will soon be commenced. The 
scheme is estimated to cost about Es. 20 lakhs. 

Fatalities and Iniarle8.*<-Da]!ing 1027-28 
there was a decrease of 177 in the number of 
persons killed and an increase of 627, in the 
number of persons Injured as compared with 
the figures of 1026-27. The number of pas- 
sengers killed shows a decrease of 40 while 
the number of passengers Injured shows a 
decrease of 86. ' 












Local Advisory Comtaiitees. 
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Tlie followiikg table BhotVB tbe numbers IcUleil ana in|iired separately under passengers* 
ralltrmy servants and ol^rs lot 1927-28 as compared with 1926-27 >- 


EiUed. Inluroa. 



1927-28. 

j 1927-28. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

A. passengers — ; 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, permanent- 
way, etc 

1 

j 

45 

1C 

103 

126 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 
used exclusively on railways . . . . 

(8) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of vehi- 

oles .. 

330 

324 

1,046 

U17 

1 

3 

7 

1 29 

21 

B« Servantfir~- 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolling stock, permanent- 

way, etc 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles 

used exclusively on railways 

24 

25 

165 

126 

1 323 ' 

819 

1,323 

1,253 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due toi 

Train accidents or to the movement of. 
vehicles | 54 

1 

2.713 

2,204 

0, Others— 

(1) Accidents to trains, rolUng-stocK, permanent- 
way, etc 

1 

88 ' 

1 

' 19 

84 

86 

(2) Accidents caused by the movement of vehicles! 
used exclusively on railways . . . . ; 

2,203 ' 

1 

, 2,107 

732 

793 

(3) Accidents on Railway premises not due to 
Train accidents or to the movement of ve- 
hides 

41 

1 . 

1 

80 

68 

61 

Total . . 

3,070 

2,893 

6,268 

5,730 


Of the total number of 3,070 persons killed 1,838 
were trespassers on the line and 302 committed 
sttiolde. Thus 2,185 cr over 70 per cent, of the 
persons killed on railway premises were for 
eauses over whl<9i the railways have no ^ntrot. 

Local Advisory Committees.-~108 lucetiujis 
were held of the hocal Ad\i»ory Committees on 
ISiatf-owncd Railways during the year a^i 
compared with 92 in the previous year and 84 
in 1925-26. Two new CommlttH^es were formed 
by the Bengal Nagpur Railway, at Haiichlfoi 
Bihar and Orissa and at Nagpur for the Central 
Ihovlnoes. A Resolution reroni mending tliat 
liOcal Advisory Conimittees Hhoiiid be reconstl* 
luted and their powers Increaw'd wa*' debated 
on September 14th, 1927, in the Council of 
State, but after Government had agreed to 
communicate the discussion toAgeiits of tiailways 
for such action, as it might he found possiiile 
to take, the Resolution was withdrawn. Tho 
number of meetiugH held on the different rail- 
ways during the year was as follows : — 


RaUtMy* No, of meet- 

%nys, 

Assam Bengal 2 

Bengal and North- j Musaffarpur . . 3 

Westorn. 1 Gorakphur . , 3 

r Calcutta . . 9 

Bengal Nagpur , . Bihar <fc Orissa . . 8 . 

I Central Provinces. 2 


B.B.AC. I. 
Btiima 

ISustern Bengal 
Ihisl Indian 


G.I.P. 

M. A' S. M. 
North Western 


Ilohilkhund and Kumaoii 
South Indian 


. . 

10 

Calcutta 

12 

(^awnporo 

3 

Lucknow 

3 

Bombay 

12 

Nagpur .. 

3 


10 

Tjahorc 

12 

Karachi . . 

4 


Total.. 108 


Many different subjects were discussed at tho 
ra(M‘tlngs thus indicating the increasing impor- 
tance attaclied by the public to the existence of the 
Committees. The following may be mention^ 
as typical of the„subject3 discussed : — 

Overcrowdhig in trains. 

Alterations In Time Tables. 

Arrangements for tho provision of retresh- 
monts and drinking water for passengers. 

Remodelling of and Improvements to stations. 

facilities for 3rd Class passengers. 

Reduction in fares. 

Concession in fares. 

Rates for goods traffic. 

Opening of new stations. 
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Electrification schcttics. 

Design of railway carriages. 

Sanitary arrangements in lavatories of 8rd 
class carriages. 

Settlement of claims. 

Passengers travelling without tickets. 

Construction ot new lines. 

Eunning ot through tialus and carriages. 

Jteturn tickets 

ArrangementH In connection with fairs and 
during rush perhsls. 

Late lunning of trains. 

Intt'rmediafo class accoiximodatlon on cer- 
tain tiains. 


H^tleage coupon tickets. 

Eallway rlsic notes. 

Waiting rooms for Intermediate dass pas- 
sengers. 

Travelling cinema cars. 

Provision of lavatories in servants* emnpart- 
meiits. 

Eieciiic fans in intermediate compartments. 

Checking of )mssenger*s luggage in trains. 

Cold stoiago transit for fish and refrigera- 
tor vans for peridiables. 

Hoad motor comx)etitioiiB. 


THE CHIEF RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company. 

imieageopen .. .. 10*88 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 23,13,76,000. 

Net earnings .. Rs. 1.08, li:, 000. 

Earnings per cent 4*67. 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Bailway waf> 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Oovemment assistance 
other tmin free land and was opened to traffic 
In 1888. The system was be^n in 1874 as 
the Timat Slate Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
ani North-Western Ballway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It is connected with the Bajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and inth tlie 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

mieigeopeo .. .. 2,077. 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 20,41,35,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 2,33,76,000. 

Earnings per cent 11*43. 

Bengal-Nagpnr. 

lire Bengal-Nagpur Bailway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatts- 
garh in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, oonv^ted it to the broad 
^oge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Ratnl. In 1901 a part of the Ease Coast State 
Bailway from Cuttack to VJsagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hariharpor. 

Eileageopen .. 8,412. 

Capita] at charge . . Ra* 70,5i,03/)00. 

Net Reamings Be. 8,56,60,000. 

Bamings per cent. . . 5 *06. 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombay, The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1906 ; and then renewed uudet 
revised conditions. In 1886 the Ba|putana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
fneorporated In It. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Bajputana with Delhi 
the workl^ was entrusted to this Company* 
On the acquisition of the Company In April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £U,685,&Sl, 

I Mileage open .. .. 3,831. 

Capital at diarge . . Bs. 76,51,66,000. 

Net oamings .. Rs. 4,71,49,000. 

Earnings per cent 6*10. 

Barma Railways. 

The Burma Bailway is an Isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is UtUe prospect of its being connected 
with the Railway system of India In Che near 
future. In reply to a ipiettlim ia Che Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said During 1914-16 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain (he best 
alignment for a railway oonneetlon along the 
coast route between uhliagong and certain 
•tatloiis on the Burma Railways souHi of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam* 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have heeu 
surveyed during the following year hut was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on Its oompletloii. 
Government will have sufficient tnfonnatimi 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the eon* 
Btnietion of a tine have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it Is probable 
that the line selected wUI be built at m coit 
of Government and wmrlmd by one or other of 
the main lines which It will eonueet. It was 
Qommenced as a Etato Railway and transteried 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
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From Jan. let, 1929» ite working will be taken 
owbythe State. 

KOeageopen .. •. i,90a. 

Capital at charge •• Be. 3X,$5,12/KX>. 

Net earntngi . . Bs. 2,18,07,000. 

Bamlngft per cent 7*25. 

Eftatern BengaL 

The Bastera Bengal State Ballway waa pro- 
moted under the orlglaal form o( gimrantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Canges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Ballway, '<rolch ran ttcm the north bank of 
the Ganges to the toot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Batlway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,740. 

Capital at charge • . Be. 48,08,03,000. j 

Net earnings . . Bs. 2,'» i, 64, 000. . 

Earnings per cent 5*28. 


The oonttmct was terminated on June fiOlh, 
1925, when the State took over the management., 

Mileage open .. •• 8,650. 

Capital at charge .. Ea. 147,46,16,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 5,62,15,0004 

Bankings per cent . . .. 4*78, 

Madras and Sonthem Mahratta Ballway. 

The Madras Baiiway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Benlnsala 
Hallway and In a south-westerly direction to 
Cahcut. On the expiry of the contract In 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Hallway Company, a System 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
eonditionp In the Sonthem Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Bfaliratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open .. .. 30*65. 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 50,91,03,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 8,81,30,000. 

Eamlngs per cent 6*89. 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Hallway is one of the three 
rattways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandoa wa*' 
qpened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as BaniganJ. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and Is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the shareholders by annuities, but 
leas^ It again to the company to work tinder 
a contract which was terminable In 1919. 

The contract was not terminated ng|Jl Janu- 
ary Ist, 1925, wlirn the State took over the 
management. From July lRt,192.^^ the Oudh d 
BtfiiUahimd railway wbh amalgamated with it 

Mileage open .. .. 4,011. 

Capital at oharge . . Bs. 1 ,41 ,70,42,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 8,68,35,000. 

BanUngs per cent 0*13. 

Great Indiaii Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest Ihne undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 w cent, and the first section from Bombay 
lo Thana was open for traffic In 1 858. ^notion 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to BalchuTt where it connects with the 
Madras Bailway, and to Jubbulpore where It 
meets the Bast Indian Ballway. The feature 
el the Uae Is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these seettons bmng I6| miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and fi| miles on thr Thai Ghat which 
fise 1481 and 978 feet. In 190^ the con^ct 
with Che Government terminated and under 
an anang^ment with the Indian Midland Bail- 
way that Ihie was amalgamated and leased to 
a Comity to work# 


The North-Western 

The North-Western State Ballway began 
its existence at the Sind-Ponjab-Delhl Hall- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and I^hore and from Karachi 
I to Kotr^ The interval between Kotri and 
I Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Bail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
In 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhl BaUway was 
. acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
I Western State Bail way. It is the longest railway 
I in India under one administration. 

Mileage open •• .. 65*14. 

Capital at charge . . Bs. 1,42,95 ,64,000. 

Net earnings .. Bs. 5,9348,600. 

Eamlngs per cent 4*01. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and BohUkhand Bailway wat another 
of the lines constructed under the oiiginml form 
of gnarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through BohUkhand aa 
far as Saharanpur where It Joins the North* 
Westeni State Railway. It was not unfB 
1887 that the bridge over the Gaom was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
BaUway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges: a third rati was 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 1880 when 
the Baiiway was pnrehased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The workiim of thM railway war amalgamated 
with that of the Bast Indian Railway hroin 1st 
Jhly 1926. 
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The Sooth Indiao. 

The Soath Indian Railway was one of 
the orhtinal guaranteed railway's. It was 
begun by the Great Southern India RaUway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge. 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southed) India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the 1st of January 1908. 


Mileage open •« *. 2,068 

Capital at charge •• Rs. 80,56,52,000 
Net earnings . . Rs. 2,48,40,000 
Bankings per cent 6' 79 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam's, constructed by a company under 
a ffuarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
^ subscriptions, among tbe several Chiefs tn 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
ooDsttpcted by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways tn the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler KoUa, 
and Kashmir Chiefs ; and the railways in 
Mysore, constructed by tbe Mysore State. 


PROGRAMME OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION. 


At the end of the financial year 1927-28 a 
total of 3,029 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows : — 

Miles. 

5-'6* gauge 1,429.81 

gauge 1,820.61 

2'-6* gauge 378. lU 

During 1927-28 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 10*0 miles. 

Miles. 

S'-O" gauge .. .. .. 697.46 

S'-SI^'gauge 760.11 

2'-6^ gauge 158.81 

Khyber TtaUway. 

The construction of the Khyber Railway, a 
length of about 28 miles, was sanctioned 111 J uly 
1920 and in November of that year, after various 
preliminaiy difficulties liad been overcome, the 
work of construction, actually commenced. 
Owing to the peculiar and arduous conditions 
under which the construction had to be carried 
out, five years elapsed before the section from 
Jamrud to Landikotal, a lengtli of about 21 
miles, was completed and opened for public 
traffic on 2nd November 1926. The remaining 
portion from Landikotal to Laudlkhaua 
was opened in April 1926. 

This is the first 5 feet 6 Inches gauge line which 
has been built to the new Standard Dimensions 
and allows for a maximum running Mddth of I 2 
fe.et and running height of 15 feet 6 inches. 
The great engineering aifi:iculti(^ which have had 
to be overcome, and the standard to whi<*h the 
railway has been built render it a technical 
achievement ranking with the greatest engineer- 
ing works carried out by Railway Engineers. 

The line is situated entirely outside the admi- 
nistrative border of British India in the strip 
of tribal territory which separates It from Afgha- 
nistan. The trade that passes through the 
Khyber Pass is already considerable and it 
is hoped that tbe railway will still further in- 
ca:8oase its volume, thereby bringing profit and 
employment to many who in the past have 
subsisted with difficulty on the meagre agricul- 
tiiral resources of the country which it traverses 


JAnea UfiUrr Construction. 

Of the total of ,'5,629 miles of lines of various 
gauges undt'r const ruction at tlie end of the year, 
a bricl a< (Joiint ol some ot the more imftortant 
is giv<‘n l>clow. 

Ra ipitr- T hiiinacfram Jtaihmy. 

This trunk line on the ,>'-6" guage, 261 miles 
in k'Hgth, passes tlirough a larg(‘ uiuIcvcIoimmI 
area, and will i)r()vidc <lirt*<‘t communicatiou 
hetween the (’fiilral J'rovlmcs and the new' 
Haihour iu>w under consfruetion at Vizgaimtam 
im tin j'ast coaMl, Tlie wctlcui of tlic lint* from 
, Vizianagraiu to Parvutlpunim, 48 mlU‘S long, 
was et>inpleted and opened to traffic in 1924, 

During 1926-27 some realigning work has l»eeu 
carried out whlth will appreciably redmu*, the 
hngtii of the line. Work at the northern aiul 
srnitheni ('uds is ])rogreHsing w’cll but on the 
middle portion sl(‘klJ('^s and deia> hi ofdaiuing 
possession of laud liavt* impt‘dt‘d progress. Tlie 
line will be oi)i‘jM*d 1)> sect i«>jH as th<*y are ready, 
l>ut it iH not expected that the w'hole Hue will he 
opeiuti througiiout till 1931. 

VizaqniHdiim Jlarbonr. 

The MKtioii tlrcdgor, * Vlsagaiiatam * which 
met with a sirious accident in May 1927, re- 
turned trnm ('.ihaitta, alter undergoing neces- 
s«ir> r(‘pairs, alauit the end of Dcc(‘ii)i>er. 
Throughout the year reelainatioii W’ork was 
vigoiously puslied on, and btinds were cori- 
strueted around llie railway and the mangaiu*so 
wliart area on the north side of the dock recla- 
matloTi area ami the storage canal. Good 
]>rogreHS w'as mnd(‘ with the sinking of tlie 
luouliths of tiie wharf wall, though work was 
at first HOin(*what hampered owing to tlift late 
delivery of the two loco cram*8 which hud b(*(‘n 
orderwl trom England. The provision of an 
additional whari for dealing exclusively with 
I the manganese ore traffic, and of a dry dock, 
was hanc*tloned during the year, and a start 
was made with their construction. Work 
, on the construction of staff quart-ers is well 
in hand. Tlio general lay out of tlic railway 
1 coiuM*ction8 was approved by the Railway Board 
and the preparation of the estimates was taken 
In hand. I’crtain anti-nialarial measures were 
also carried out In accordance with the advice 
of the Director of tho Central Malaria Organi- 
sation with the Government of India* 
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lAtcknow-Sultanpur Jmmjnar (S. I, JiaUway). 

Tlie quegtlon of constructing a railway between 
.Taunpur and Lucknow via Sultanpiir has been 
long under consideration. The object of the 
scheme is to open out the country along the 
(jloomti river iKJtwecn the Ondh and Rohil- 
fehand main and loop lines. The railway will 
run more or Jess along the waterehed l><*twcen 
the (loomti and Sai Hivers and will cross a well 
cultivated fertile tract of country. The cons- 
triiction of the line w'hic'h is about 142 miles 
long on the r>' 6"' guage was sanctioned in August 
1927 and will take alMiiit 2ir years to complete. 

UnathMadJiooanj (E, I, JtaUway.) 

The construction of a lino between Ifnao and 
MadhogauJ a distanc'e of 48 miles on the f>'-6* 
gauge was sanctioned in August 1027. The 
i)rincl])al object of tliis llr»e is to ojK‘n up the 
tract of country bounded on the west by the 
Ganges, on the east by the East Indian Railway 
main line Bareilly to Lu(‘know and on the 
sontii by the i^ucknow-<\awnpore Brandi. The 
line may eventually lt)rm jiart of a largei sdieme 
tor a through line iietwecn llnao and f’hand- 
aiisl via Jalalabad and Budaon ; Imt, as it was 
financially sound on its own merits and would 
not coniliet wltli furtlier dcvelopnu*uts it was de- 
cided to proc(‘ed w'itli it lnde|M‘iulcnt ly (Specially 
in view of th(* fa<*t that the ar<’ii wliich the line 
woiiid tra>er«e, woukl he watered l>y the Harda 
('anal undlpr construction. It is hoi)ed to have 
tlic line open for public tratflc li> tlic (mil of 1920. 

Kartal-Kamann (O. 7. P. Pailway), 

Tlie construction of this broad guage branch 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 59 miles 
long, was sanctioned in February 1928. It is 
intended to w^rve a fertile and well irrigateil 
area in the Banda District of the llnitctl J»rO‘ 
\inceH. and will open out tlic Ken Baghaiii 
Doab commanded by the Ken ('aual. The land 
acquisition pwiceedlngs arc in hand. The coiia- 
t ruction of tlic line is expected to t<ike -ialKjiit 
throe years a iMwaibillty of an exten^-ion of the 
branch to ljilit])ur is being Investigated. 

VamUhmmd^Kainna (JS. B. d" i\ I. Bailtmy). 

The construction of this line, about 20 miles 
long on the Bomimy, Banala and (Vntral India 
Railway broad gauge was sanctoned in Decern- 
>>er 1927. It will traverse a rich agricultural 
tra«^ of the Borsad Taluka and will greatly 
stimulate trade and development therein. Ar- 
rangements are at present in hand to obtain 
IMMsesslon of the land required for the line, 
and it is hoped to open It in 1930. 

Chak Jhumra Khmhah RaUmy. 

The construction of this broad guage chord 
line by the N. W. Railway was aam'tioiKHl in two 
parts, (<) from Chak Jhumra to Ohiuiot in Nov- 
ember 1926 and (ii) the remainder in April 
1927. It will provide across connection between 
the Lyallpnr District and Shahpur which is 
badly required and will also provide a shorter 
alternative route to Waxlrlstan to the relief of 
the main ttnc north of ladmic. About 80 miles 
of new line are involved and two large bridges 
over the Chenab and Jhelum rivers, It is hoped 
to open this line in 1029. 


Lyaltpyr^ChamntDaia (N.lf . By,) 

The eomtruction of the Lyallpur-Chanonwala 
Railway, on the gauge, was sanctioned 
in February 1928, and with the Chak Jhumra- 
Khushab fine will provide a cross couuectlon 
from Kundtan to Chananwala which will pro- 
bably be extended to Bhatinda. The line, 
which is alioufc 110 miles In length, will conne<'t 
lip the linj[)ortant towns of Bargodha, Chiniot, 
Lyallpnr, Sainundrl, Tandlianwala, Okara, 
Dlpnlppr and Fazilka, and will probaidy be 
open for trafhe about the middle of 3930. 

Ttatnln'-Butari {K. W, RnUway). 

The construction of this railway, about 42 
miles In length, was sanctioned In January 1928. 
It will form a loop connecting Batula on the 
Amritsar- Pat liankot luanch with Butari on the 
AinritHaT-JuUuiidur section of the main line of 
the North Western Railway. 

Besides tomiilng three important places of 
pilgrimage it will traverse one of the most fer- 
tile tracts in the Punjab. It is autiripSiUd that 
the line will bo opened for traffic in about 
a year's time. 

Kangra VaUey JlaiUmy. 

This line Is a 2'-6'' gauge extension from the 
N. W. lly. broad g<iuge terminal at Pathankote 
and traverses the wid«‘ and fert/ile tract, known 
as tlie Kangni Valley. Tlie line will 
Hhort(‘n the Journey to the important hill station 
of Dalhousie and Jihummsaki. 

The Punjab Government which has in hand 
the construction of the lIhi-Hydr<eElcctrlc 
scheme, had agreed to gimrautee tliis line 
against loss in working ovei a number of years, 
as a rail i ouiicetion of some kind is necessary for 
fli(‘ transport of rnadmlerv and stores required 
for the Hydro Eleetric Scheme and for mainten- 
ance of the transmission line.s after oi^ening. 

Abrlnlpur'Nawaftganj (K. Ii, Railway,) 

The ronstruri ion of this broad gauge line 
about bl miles long was sauetioned m Oetonor 
1927. From the railway point of view the line 
Is very imisirtant as It will ]M‘rmit ot traflfle being 
divcrte<l from the Godagari ferry to via the., Sara 
brldg«‘ with a (‘onslderablo reduction in working 
exi)enaes . The line will serve Rampur Boaliar 
or Rajshahi, a district town of considerable local 
importance. It is expected that the section 
from Alalulpur to Rampur Boalia 28 miles will 
1)6 03 >eii for traffic early in 1929. 

Salem-Vriddhachalam (S, t. Railway.) 

This railway is the outcome of several propo- 
sals, Rome dating as far hack as 1909, for 
lint's to serve tlie Salem and Sonth Arcot dis- 
trict, The line which is to be on the metre- 
guage, will bo about 83 miles long and togotha? 
with the Vriddhachalam-Ouddalore Railway 
now under construction, will form a cross feeder 
connecting Salem ,1 unction on the broad-gauge 
with (\iddalort> on the metn'-gaugo. It wlR 
also pass through fairly ixipulotts country and 
busy trade centres and will anord fa(dUtles for the 
general development of trade besidm developing 
the well irrigated country to be traversed. 
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THtMmpoty'-Mamma^ra {S. 1. HaUvm), 

The conatraction of this line 94 miles In 
length and on the metre-^uge^ was sancticmed 
in the year 1927-29. It is one ot the Unes 
recommended by Mr. I sat, who was deputed In 
the year 1921, to investigate the railway require- 
ments of Southern India. The line will traverse 
a tldckly populated country and servo several 
important towns including Sivlganaga in the 
vldnlty of which there are several ronovmed 
temples largely attended by pilgrims. It will 
also afford the relief to the Trictuno^ly-Manama- 
dura Section of the South Indian llailway main 
line which will he needed when the 
VUliipuram-Trlchinopoly line is open. 

Tmngdwingyi-KyanJkpadaung {Burma Railways.) 

The first section from Taungdwingyi to 
Katmauk has already been opened for traffic 
Steady progress has been maintained on tie 
NatmauK«Pin(diaimg and iMnehaung-Kyank- 
padaung Sections. The work on major bridges 
was hampered l»y heavy floods. It in (‘xptu’ted 
that the whole line will Iks oi>ened tlirsuigliout In 
March 1930. 

MinJm-Pdkokku {Burma Raihmtfs.) 

The construction of this iinisortant metn'* 
gauge line, about 312 miles in h^ngth, as part of 
the Burma Hallways system, was simetloaed in 
December 1927. It involves a wagon ft rry o\t‘r 
the Irrawaddy river eonueeting i^danago and 
Malun. The lint* is designed to open out a large 
area at present bicking in ni<*an8 of tranH[M)rta- 
tlon. 

EMrifieafion of the Madras Suburhan Seel ton. 

South Indian Railwaffs. 

A scheme for the eltjctrlfl edition of the 
suburban lines of the South fudian Hallway 
from Madras Beach to Tanibaram was sanetbnusl 
during the year 1927-1928 at an estiinated 
cost of Rs. 42 lakhs approximately, it is 
anticipated tliat the Introduction of elect rie 
traction on this section will not only enable t he 
railway administration to cope with the normal 
increase in traffic, but will also considerably 
encourage the development of suburban pasMcn- 
ger traffic in the area. 


Madra/s Btfdro-Electric Schemes. 

Similarly further iuvestigations had also to be 
made of the Madras Hydro-Electric projects and 
of the schemes for the electrification of the 
Hadura-Trichinopidy and certain other section 
of the South Indian Hallway for which it Is 
Intended to obtain pow(*r from hydro-eleotrlc 
sources. The resnlts of tlu^ further investi- 
gations are still awaited. 

Elednfu'afion of Suburban Lines near Calcutta. 

With regard to the ()al<‘utta. suburban olectrl- 
fleation schemes, it was found nc'cessary in view 
of the heavy expenditure invi)lvod to carry out 
turf her Invesfiuatlon s both as to the proWble 
develo|nueni of traffic in the suburban area and 
the estliiiat<*d cost of the project, In order to 
ascertain to what extent the Introdnctlon of 
electric traction on the section would be justified 
ftnanclally. 

Terminal FanlUies for Passentfer Trnfie of the 
JUunbau, Jiaroda and Central India 
Hallway at Bomba u. 

Th(‘ Tlidlwa.v ISoani with the approval of the 
Secretary of State for India ha\e sanctioned the 
const ruct lou of the noinbay, IVartala and f’entral 
Jndta Itailaa) tcnrdual station at Bellasis Hoad, 
Boinbav, for ilealing with the Jong distance 
passenger 1 rattle at an estimated eost of 
Hs. 1„52,90.(J(M). The work is in progress. 
Wheti completed this station will take the place 
of <'oUb.i station which will be closed and 
dismantled 

Calcutta Chord Railway. 

This line starts from a point near Dankberi 
station on the lUirdwan- Howrah Chord ot the 
Bast 1 ndian Railway and joins the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway near Diim Dtim Junction. 

U is about 8 miles in length and includes a 
bridge over the Ifooghly river at Bally. This 
connection !•> primarily intended for export of 
coal from the East Indian Railway. But It is 
likely in the near future to bo used also for coal 
from the Bengal Nagpur Railway CoalfieldS) 
and with the de\elopinent8 anticipated in the 
terminal arrangements at Calcutta and the 
electriflcAtlon of the lower portion of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway a large proportion of the Rubur- 
ban passenger traffic will eventually pass 
over it. 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The poesIbUSty of ooimecting Indio and Cey- 
lon by a railway aorosa the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Aameswaiam to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, alnee 
1805 various sehemes havinn been suggested. 

The Sooth Indian Eailway having been ex- 
tended to Dhanosbkodi, the sonthemmost poln< 
of IBtaraeswaram Island, and the Oeylon Oo%- 
ernment Railway to Taiaimannar, on Manna) 
Island, two points distant from each othrr 
about 21 miles acEOss a narrow and shaliov 
strait, the project has again been investigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by a railway constmoted on a solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known as 
**Adain*a Bridge,*’ to supersede the ferry 
fiieamfr ^'ervioe which has been estabJisbed 
between these two points. 


In 1913, a detailed survey wag made by thr 
South Indian Eailway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared. This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway froir 
Dhanoshkodi Boint on the Indian side to Talaj 
mannar Point on the Oeylon side, a length ol 
20 *06 miles of which 7*19 will he upon the drj 
land ol the various landls, and 12*80 wifi be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The seetKm through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to (xmstruct in the fcdlowing way. A 
double row of reinforced concrete plies, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner facef 
14 feet apart^ will first be driven Into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk weU into the sand of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand. 


The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will bs laid at that level. The sinking of the 
{files and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets. This causeway. It is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
aooretloa and eventually making one big island 
of Eamaswaram island and Mannar island. 

Indo-Borma Conoectloa. 

The raids of the Bmden in the Bay of Bengal 
lu 2914, and the temporary Intemiption ol 
oommunfcatloni between India and Burma, 
sthaalaM ^ demand foradixeot raUway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Oovent* 
inent aeoep^d the position and appointed 
Mr. Hlchards, M. Inst. 0,X., to be the engineer* 
la^ohaniie of the surveys to determine the beet 
i^ottte m a railway from India to Burma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative, this 
would start from Oblttagong, which It the 
terminus and head-quarters of the Assam** 
Bengal Eailway and a seaport for the produce 
of AMam. The route rnna southwards tltrough 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile tim 
fields Intersected 2^ bte rlvera and tidal creeks 
and it crosses thelndo-Buima frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. Bor about 180 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Anrakan and erossrs all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These indude the 
Kalidan river which draina 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distanee of about 80 
miles from its moutii is more than bals a mile 
wide. About 260 miles from Chittagong tha 
railway would mn Into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbonr of Eaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs fjOT 
the backbone. Enumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed. Yoina is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself hi a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and CffilttMOOf. 
At its southern end the height of the ridge Is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Bandway 
and further north it rises much highe r. It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway eommunicatitm 
between Edia mid Burma. This route m 
estimated to cost about £7.000,000 Ond womd 
have to bo supplemented by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a oonsldera^ 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000.000 already referred to. 


The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley ronte and the Manlpm route 
which were surveyed by the lete Mx. B. A. Way 
many years ago. The Manipur route wa§ sen* 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to eiuea 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Attogellier 
there would be about four miles of tuimeBiug 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 mUes of expensive nu* 
dulating railway with grades as steep ae t E 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 mftos 
long and it presents fewer ensiaeeritig 
dJffloolttes then either the Coast or tiie Haul* 
pur route. One hundred and fifty mUee 
ol this route lie in Open country eapalile of 
ottitivation though at present It is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to to crossed and this oan to negotiate 
with a summit tunnel of 5,000 ioet tong at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than l^y 
miles of very heavy work and onb^bout 
aggregate of rise and fell. TtolmoUg Valley 
route altiioa^ oheaperihatt the Mmhpaf route 
if nota pra^cul financial promlticm and both 
may to ruled out of msldindimi. 



Mam results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system 


6So Railway StaHsHcs. 



TLevmesA fignie& of capital at charge. t Bepicaent figures per mean mile worked from 1921-22 onwards. 


Main ratnlfft of woricing of all ladian Hallways treated as one sys< 


Railway Statistics, 68t 



• Based oo tons orlglnatta^, t Based on paasengera otfi^biating, Season and 'vendors' tickers are indaded under separate elassei* 






68 ^ SatlvMiy Mileag», 












■Ueaic of Ballwnr Unes In India opm for Traffie at end of year 


&4ihii0y 



• Winked by a Company. 



Mtteage of Baflway liaea fa ladia opea for Traffie at ead of 




« 






Mileage of Bailway lines In India open for Traffic at end of yea 




Worked by a Company. t Worked by State Bailway Agency. 



WorlDsd by a Ck>mpiAF* i Worked by State Baitway Agency. 0} ladudes Porbandar State Kail way» 















688 Railway Mileage. 



ib) Altboiif^ shown under Indian State Lines this Is a Company’s Line gnarantaed hy an Indian State. 



















Mines and Minerals, 

Total value of Minerals lor whieb returns of l^odoetion are available * 
for tbe years 1926 and 1927. 


— 


1926. 

(£1 ass 

Rs. J3.4.) 

1027. 

(£1 - 
Rb. 13.4.) 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Varlatloti 
per cent. 

Coal 


£ 

7,574,599 

£ 

7,079,852 

£ 

£ 

494,747 

^.4 

Petrojoum . . 


7,30.5,509 

4,421,468 


2,884,041 

—39.6 

MauKanesp-oro (a) 


2,500,357 

2,844,237 

*253,880 

.... 

■4-9.6 

Learl and lead-ore 


1,066,587 

1,641,095 

.... 

25,402 

—1.5 

Gold 


(c) 1,624,238 

1,626,913 

2,075 

.... 

-f*0.2 

Ruilding materials 


860,5.58 

914,187 

63,629 


-i-6.S 

Salt 


836,8.30 

849,205 

12,435 

.... 

4-1.5 

Silver 


063,063 

708,840 

45,783 

.... 

4-6.9 

Mica (b) . . 


820,901 

691,341 

129,560 

— 15.g 

Zinc-ore (6) . . 


321,177 

522,737 

201,560 

.... 

4-62.8 

Tin and tin-ore 


455,302 

493,864 

38,502 


4-8.4 

Iron-ore 


349,076 

380,735 

31,059 


4-8.8 

Copi)er-orr and matte 


362,500 

344,299 

18,267 

—5.0 

Saftpetre (6) 


98,840 

113,632 

14.780 


4-14,9 

Chromite . . 


30,810 

65,743 

34,933 

.... 

4-113.4 

Timgsten-or<‘ 


57,535 

42,537 


14,998 

*—•26,1 

Ilmenite 


7,587 

.13,143 

25,850 

.... 

4-340.8 

Jadelti* ib) . . 


35,091 

22,570 

12.521 

—35.6 

Ruby, happhirc and spinel 

34,834 

20,883 


13,951 

—40.6 

Clays 


32,807 

19,819 


12,988 

—89.6 

Magnesite , , 

Jflckel fep(‘iRh 


20,444 

1 7,115 


9,329 

—35.3 



10,073 

1*0,073 


.... 

Antimonial lead . . 


*23,918 

9.930 

«... 

' 13* 988 

—68.5 

Zircon 


2,987 

8,120 

5,142 



Steatite 


11,213 

7,816 

*3*397 

—30.3 

Gypsum 


(r) 5,921K 

6,702 

773 


4-13,0 

Monazite . . 


947 

3,810 

2,863 


+302.3 

Diamonds . . 


2,131 

3,351 

1,223 ! 


+57.4 

Bauxite 


2,744 

2,107 


*■’*037 

—23.2 

Ochre 


(c) 2,252 

2,051 


201 

—8.9 

Amber 


1,599 

2,028 

429 1 

.... 

+ 26.8 

Refractory materials 


1,024 

2,025 

401 

‘ 2,033 

-f24.7 

Alum 


3,701 

1,728 

.... 

—54.5 

Puller’s earth 


1,701 

1,687 


74 

—4.2 

Asbestos . . 


786 

i,on 

*225 1 


+28.7 

Antimony-ore 


201 

784 * 

583 ! 

■ ' 54 

+290,0 

Apatltfe 


804 

750 


—6.7 

Barytc‘8 


600 

738 

‘ * 48 ' 


+7.0 

Corundum . . 


342 

598 1 

250 

‘*252 

+ 74,8 

Soda 


285 

83 

.... 

—88.4 

Bismuth . , 



10 i 

10 



Borax 


2 

1 


1 

’—50,0 

(Jopperas . . 


2 

1 i 


1 

—60.0 

Beryl 


I 7 

1 


7 

» , * . 

Serpentine .. 


3 

1 


8 

.... 

Total 


25,819,365 

22,919,947 | 

737,124 

3,636,542 ^ 

—11.2 





—2,899.418 



(tt) Value f,o.b* (b) Export values, (c) Revised. 
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Mmes and Minerals. 


The teatufe wiilah staads out moat ptoviA* 
neatly in a survey of the mineral IndfUtiiee 
of India It the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals udiich 
are essential to modem metalloigical and ehe- 
ttdcal industries, while most sttiklng pio^ss 
has been made in opening out depots from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently ot ealled direct processes. In 
this cesMct India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago. The European 
ehemtst armed with oheap suppUes of sul- 
phuric acid and alkaU, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreadiug network of rail- 
ways bas bec'> enabled to stamp out, In all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date. Tlie 
high quality of the native-made iron, tlio early 
anticipation Of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position In the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political Importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of EuroiK' 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper; and the gradually extended use of 
electmty the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now Imporm, will satisfy the conditions 
ueceesary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 

Coal. 

Host of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bibar and Orissa— Gondwana 
coal-fields. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most Important mines are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, and In Central Provin- 
ces but there are a number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another. 

The subjoined statement shows the production 
of all mines In British India and In Indian States 


dnring 1927, as compared with 1026:— 


Province. 

1926. 

1927. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Asham 

301,061 

828,842 

Balucljlstan 

15,586 

14,444 

Ihmgal 

5,187.688 

5,554,990 

Bihar and Orissa 

13,965,775 

14,517,866 

Central India 

216,708 

217,661 

Omtral J*rovinccs 

685,262 

666,768 

Hydeiiihad 

687,779 

707,218 

Punjah 

68,048 

62,704 

Uajptiiaiia 

31. 275 

17,868 

Total 

20.999,167 

22,0821386 


Coal Prices. — The value of the coal produced 
in India Is reported annually by mint’^owners. 
It rc*j)resf‘uts tlie actual or estimated wholesale 
price of coal at the pit'** moulh. 

The total \ahu‘ of the coal produced In India 
d«Hi(‘asod troiu Rh. 30.1 4,tt9,(m (£7..'>74,59») in 
1026 to Rp. 0.48,70,018 (£7,079,852) in 3927, 

There wnn a liirther reduction in the pit’s 
mouth valui‘ j»er ton of coal tor India as a 
whole Inmi Rs. 4-18-4 to Rh. 4-4-9. but In con- 
tmst to the pH'viouH year all provinees did not 
participate in thip fail. In the two great (M)aJ 
provim'ep Riluir and Oripsa and Bengal, th<* 
vaUie dropiwd l)y Rs. 0-0-7 and Rs. 0-12-7 
n“*iK‘ctUcly. In the (’entral ProviiicoH it fell 
l>y Rs. 0-18-7; in Central India the fall was 
Rs. 0-2-30, and In the Ihinjah Its. 0-2-8. Tlie 
niiiximum fail, Rh.. 1-1-1, was in Buluchistau. 
Labour in the Coal Mininff Industry. 

The u\erage number ot persons employed 
in tin* eoalflelds during 1927 showed an appre- 
duhledeeream* In spite of the substantial Inerease 
in produc'tifui. Tlie average output per iierson 
ejiiployeil, t]i«'r(‘lore, again showed an anvanei' 
on the previous year, the figure of 110.5 tons 
t«>r 1925 rising to 118.1 tons for 1026 and 122 3 
tons in 1927 ; the figures for the last two years 
aie higher than has previously been rei’orded, 
and indicate a higiier average grade of efticlency 
In the mines at work than has hitherto been 
attained. This Increamni outjmt jmr jM*reon 
oiuploy<*d is ftiicclully marked in Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orls.Hn, the Central Proviucea and 
lUderahad. 

There was, hf>wover, a small Increase In the 
iiumlMT of deaths aretdent ; these amount'd 
to 196, which is, m'verthelcHS, a conslder- 
ahle Ijiiprovement on the annual average for 
the quinquennium 1919-23, which was 274 ; in 
aditition, it relates to jirodiKdion 21 million 
tfins In exeesa of the average for 1910-28, The 
dcath-rat(* was 1*1 per thousand iK'rsons em- 
ployed in 1927 against 0*99 for 1926; the 
average figure for the pt‘rlod 1919-23 was 1*86, 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore Is rntned for 
smelting by European methods. Iron sn^lt- 
lag, however, was at one time a widespread In- 
dustry In India and there is har^y a district 
away from the great aUnvial tracts of the Indus, 
6^ges and Brahmaputra in which slag beam 
are not found. The primitive iron smelter finds 
no dilff^ty In obtaining 8Uffioim>t suppUee of 


ore from deposit that no European tronmaater 
would regard aa worth his serious etmtldoxatiou. 
Early attempts to Introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
reeordod In 1880 In the South Aroot tHatricts. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a sueoess before 
that now in operation near Bamkar in B<mggi. 
The site of the Bamltar Inm-WoPka was 
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driginnUy chosen on noconntof the proximity ol 
toth ootA and ore enppUes, The ontorop ol 
iron ftlione ehalee between the coal*bearing Bara- 
kar Md Banlgaiil etaget stretchee east and west 
from the works, and for many years the day 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in Uie 
blast fntnaoes. Eeoently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
«liBghbhnmdistriotB,and the production from 
the lastnamed distriet has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtMned near the 
Iron-works, The Bengal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, laivtted, have now given np the use of I 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara* 
kar and Banlganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Koilhan Estate, Slngh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co., Ltd.,eeeured two deposlte of Iron-ore in 
Saranda (SinghbhnmHorming parte of two large 
hillmaeses known as Notu Burn and Buda Burn 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Simrhbhnm has led to the discovery of nnmerous 
additional deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonihar and Bonal 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a 8. 8. W. direction. At Panslra Bum, 
a portion of Kotn Bum, the deposit has been 


6§t 


opoied up, and now feeds tbe Barakar lienworic. 
Pamdra Bom rises to over S«500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being nt 
about feet above eea-levet The upper- 
most 400 to 460 feet of this hlli has now been 
opened up, and the worklnge indicate the exist-* 
ence of a deposit about a guaiter of a mile long« 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwarslat^from which 
it le separated by be^ndcd beinatSte-jiaspms. Tbe 
ore Itself is b(sh«gfade ntleaoeous ^matite. 
often laterltised at the outcrop. Cross-cut 
into the interlot of tbe deposit show that the 
hffimatite becomes very friable not far below tbe 
outcrop, fn fact tbe characteristics of this ore, 
induding the surface lateritlsation, ate aimost 
exactly reproduced in the Iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Batnaghl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
ri(^er and purer ore-bodies in the Bmpui dis- 
trict, supplies Of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in MayurbhanJ. The ore-doposits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies or hsematite. with 
small proportions of magnetite, In close asso- 
ciation with granite on the one hand and grann- 
lltlc rocks on the other. 


Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced in India during the years 1«26 and 1927. 


• 

1926. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1=^118. 13.4). 

QuAiitUy. 

Value (£1 

-Us. 13.4). 

BVmr mid Orma — 
K<'onjliai 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

36 325 

li.';. 

00 

1.08,975 

£ 

8,132 

Hayurbluiiij 

3,011,929 

31,25,787 

233,267 

692,137 

20,76,411 

154.956 

Sambalpur 

569 

3,930 

293 

561 

3,930 

293 

Slnghbhum 

552,079 

12,84,022 

05,890 

1 ,007,037 

25,34,346 

189,130 

liuriim — 

Northern Shan States . . 
Central India 

Of) 

1 48,089 

230 

lje2.3r»6 

1,406 

14,355 

105 

01,062 

230 

ra) 

2,44,248 

1,410 

18,226 

105 

Central Provincen . . 

Mysore 

972 1 
(5) 15,427 1 

3,987 

7.3,278 

298 

5,468 

918 

48,465 

3,846 

1 ,28,695 

887 

9,604 

Total 

1,659,295 1 

46,85,666 

349,076j 

3,840,735 j 
* 

51,01,803 

380,735 


(«) Estlimitcd. (6) Exoludes 1,009 tons of im'matlto quartzite. 


The Production of Iron-ore in India has been 
S'tewiily on the increase in 1927 there was 
an increase over the pre^dons year pf 11*3 per 
tent., amounting to 187,440 tons. 

The output of Iron and steel by the Tata 
Jron and sM Co., Rfd,, at Jamshedpur works 
'igaltt showed an Increase ; the production of 
pig-iron rose from 609,429 tons in 1926 to 624,028 
tons in 1927, and of steel (Including steel rails) 
Tom 360,960 tons in 3926 to 414,738 tons in 
i627; but the production of ferro-nianganese 
Til from 10,608 tons in 1926 to 6,092 tons in 


1927. The production of pig-iron by the Bengal 
Iron Co., Ltd., recovore<l from the low figures 
of 52,074 tons in 1925 and 20,050 tons in 
1926 to 132,649 tons in 1927 ; their output 
of prodiicth made from this pig-iron Increasetl 
however, frrnn 44,454 tons of sleepers and ebaire 
and 26,364 tons of pipes ami other castings 
in 1926 to 61,494 tons and 20,461 tons respi'C- 
tlvely in 1927. There was a laige Increase 
in the production of pig-iron by the Indian 
Iron and Steel ('o., Ltd., from 268,431 tons In 
1926 to 368,510 tons in 1927. 
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The Myttore Iron "Work^^ commeiu ort produc- 
ing pig-lwn ill 1923, when the quantity manu- 
factured amounted to 9,732 tone ; in 1927-28 
the output of pig-iron mounted to 19,858 tons 
against 19,523 tons in 1926. 

The number of indigenou'. furnaces that 
were at work in the ('i*ntral rrovitHTs during 
the year 1927 for the purpose ot smelting iron- 
ore "was 5 less than in the pre\ioiiH year ; 95 
funiaces were operating m tlio Bllaspur dis- 
trict, 48 in Balpur, 47 in Mandla, 11 in Urugfi 
3 In Saugor and 1 in Jubbulpore, making 206 
in all. 

There was a further incn'ase in the production 
of pig-iron in India from 902,433 ions in 1926 
to 1,140,051 tons, whilst the quantity exported 
rose from 309,505 tons in 1926-27 to 393,249 
tons in 1927-28. Jai)an was the principal 
consumer of jfndian pig-iron in 1927-28, nearly 
09 per cent, ot the total exports going to that 


country. There was a vt‘ry slight rise in the 
export value, which was Ks, 45*1 (£3*37) per 
ton in 1926-27 and Ks. 45.4 (£3.30) in the 
following year. 

The Steel Industry (Protection) Act 1924- 

A(t Ho. XIV of 1924— ^utliorised, to companies 
employing Indians, bounties, wliich were granted 
upon rails and fishplates wholly manufactured 
in British India from material wholly or mainly 
produced from Indian iron-ore and (ximpljing 
M'lth siK'ciflcations approved by the Hallway 
Board, and upon iron or steel railway wagons a 
substantial portion of the eomponent parts of 
which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act Ho. Ill 
ot 1927 and consequently the pa\ ment of bounties 
eiascd on the 31st March 1927, but the Indus- 
trv IS protected to a certain extent by \arying 
taiiftb on different classes of imported steel. 


Exports of Pig-iron from India during 1926-27 and 1027-28. 


— 

1 

3026-27. 1 

1027-28. 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 Bs 13-4 ) ' 

Ouantity. j 

Value (£1 -Rs. 13.4). 

To — j 

Tons 

Its 

£ 


Tons 


Rs. 

£ 

United Kingdom . . 

16,159 

7,29,617 

54,449 


21,060 


9,51,228 

70,987 

Germany . . 

2,868 

1,29,086 

9, 6.5,1 


12,227 


5,50,1.57 

41,057 

Italy 

8,58 

38,607 

288 


2,958 


1,33 9.31 

9,995 

China 

7,616 

3,31,296 

24,724 


4,009 


2,25,865 

16,817 

Japan 

234,529 

3,05,71,787 

788,939 

[270.936 ! 

1,23,54,921 

922,009 

Umted States of 









America . . 

40,7,33 

18,3.3,744 

3 36.84; 


6.5,064 


29,22,387 

218,074 

Other tX)untric8 . . 

6,742 

3,29,146 

1 27,156 

36,975 

7,37,350 

55,026 

Total 

309,505 

1,30,63,283 

1 1,042,036 1 

39.3,249 

1,78,75,134 

l,333,96o 


MANGAfiESE ORE. 


This industry commenced some thirty 
yi^ ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Vlsagapatam district, and from an output of 
074 tons in 189^ the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
in the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now gelding a larger quantity of ore 
than the vlsagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur In the ^Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysord— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glasing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro- manganese for use 
lu steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remip*kabie owing to 
the blkh nrioes prevailing. 


Record Output in 1927. -A rise hi 
thf output of manganese ore in India 
hah again to be recorded, the total for 
1926, 1,014,928 tons, valued at £2,590,357 
fob Indian ports, rising to 1,129,353 tons, 
\al«ed at 12,844,2.17 f.o b. Indian Xiorts during 
1027, The figures tor output in 1926 and 1927 
are the highest yet recorded and exceed that 
lor 1907, when 902,291 tons were raised. It will 
be noticed that concurrently with a rise in out- 
put there was, also in contrast to the clianj?c 
recorded, in the pw'vious year, a rise in value the 
total value tor 1927 being £263,880 gieater than 
tliatfor 1926. In 924 first-grade ore c.l.f. United 
Kingdom pbrts fetched an average price of 
22.9fi. per unit ; In 1925 this price fell to 21,6d. 
and in 1926 to 18d. Burlng 1927 the price fell 
from 19. Od. lu January to 3 6.6d. in 8e]^mhcl 
and recovered to 17d. in December the average 
tor the year being again 18d. Oons(*quently th(* 
increase in total value is proportionate to the 
1 increase in total quantity . 
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Quantity and value of Manganese-ore produced in India during 1926 and 1027, 



1026. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

Value f.o.b, 
at Indian 
ports. 

Quantity. 

Value f.o.b. 
at Indian 
ports. 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 





Gangpur Shib' 

10,379 

26,856 

7, <960 

20,928 

Keonjhar State . . 

23,810 

47,322 

,51,1 J 5 

103,721 

Singhbhum 

2,473 

6,399 

9,970 

26,213 

Bombay — 

Chhota Udaipur 

10,000 

25,500 

11,729 

30,398 

Bclgaum 

4,2(M) 

10,100 

4,515 

11,871 

North Kanam 

2,0(K) 

5,175 

4,005 

10,530 

Panch MahaL 

57,325 

148,328 

78,802 

207,184 

Central India — 





Jhabua State 

7,969 

16,901 

10,510 

22,728 

Central Provinces — 

Balaghat 

336,579 

021,385 

313,556 

871,424 

Bhandara 

152,858 

418,449 

130,211 j 

361,878 

Olihlndwara 

42,242 

115,637 

47,264 I 

131,365 

.1 ubbulpore 

100 

274 

IM i 

503 

Nagpur .. 

229,586 

628,492 

252,637 

702,120 

Madras — 





Bellary 

8,853 

14,054 

6,004 

9,782 

Sandur State 

77,327 

122,757 ; 

138,196 

225,144 

Vlzagapatam 

21,698 

37,339 

31,992 

56,886 

Mysore Stale — 





Cldtaldrug 

1,590 

23,032 

2,045 

4,021 

6,819 

Shimoga 

38,099 i 

2.i,65H 

40,120 

Tumkur 

2,808 

4,645 

3,027 

5,133 

Total .. 

. 

1,014,928 

2,590,357 

l,m>3S3 

2,844,237 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
In India ie dmved from the Solar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produo- 
tlon of this mine reached its highest point in 
1906 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
^ this fl^e fell to 585,085 ounces In 1907. 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
gpMvement. The Ifisam's mine at Huttl in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Eolar gold field. This mine 
^ opened in 1908. The only other mines 
»om which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar disuict of Bombay and the Anantapur 
olstdot of Madras. The Dharwar mines gave 
nn output of 2,998 ounces In 1911 but worh 
th^ ceased In 1912. The Anantapur mines gave 
^ir first output of gold during toe year 1910; 
toe amount oetog 2,532 ounces, valued at 
M*lifil,800. Gold mbung was carried on in toe 


North Aroot district of Madras from 1893 Mil 
1900, toe highest yield (2.854 ounces) being ob* 
tained in the year 1898. The Eyauhpazat ntitte 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine dosed 
dqwn. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near ICyttkyina, 
and 216 ounc^ of gold were obtained In 1904 ; 
the amount steadliy increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
fell In subsequent years until, in 1922, 
it was no more than 24 oz. The mnail 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinoea is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
In a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of toe workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won is used 
locally for making Jewrilery. 
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<j|iiAntHy'A]id value of Gold pfodoced In India daring the years 1026 and 1027. 




1026. 



1927, 


Labour. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

:Rs. 13,4). 

Quantity 

Value (£1= 

Bs. 13.4). 

JBihar and Orissa-- 

Ozs. 

Bs. 

£ 

Ozs. 

Bs. 

£ 


Singhbhum . . 

123.0 


493 


•• 


- 

Burma — 








Katha 

24.2 

1,491 

HI 

31.5 

778 

58 

8 

Upiwr Chind- 
win. 

122.4 

11,127 


48.2 

4,169 

811 

115 

Kashmir . . 

Madras — 

46.7 

1 

1,99.5 

149 

48.0 

2,048 

153 

12$ 

Anantapur 

(rt) 930.0 

63,219 



1,37,320 

10,248 

411 

Mysore 

(a) 382,809*3 

2,16,89,632 

1,618,620 

(fl)381, 723.0 

2,16,54,304 

1,616,000 

18,918 

Punjab . . 

8.8 

444 

33 

42.5 

1,645 

123 

60 

United Provinces. 

4.1 

275 

21 

4.3 

275 

21 

16 

Total 

384,158.6 

2,17,64,783 

1,624,238 

384,272.5 



19,656 


(a) Fine gold. 

PETROLEUM. 


Petroleam Is foond In India in two distinct 
arcaa~>one on the east, which Includes Assam, 
Bunna, and the islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Snniataa, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
is on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan^ the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being oontlnaed beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
snocessfui ol)-flelds are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Tenangyaung Is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million ^loBS a year, drilling was begun 
In 1887. The Teoangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903. 
6 million gallons were ohtamed. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 48 million 
gaiions, and after a fidl to 81^ million gallons 
in 1910 it rose* to 66# million gallous In 1912. 
Several of the Islands off the Aiakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits, but their value 
is uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Bmougo Island 
near Akyah. and about 87,000 gallons from 
Ramrl Istand in the Kyaukpyu district ^rlng 

1911. Oil was Btmdc at Hiabii In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,826 i^ns 
udiioh tneressed to nearly 4 miltton gaiions in 

1912. Tbe extstenea pf oil |n Assam has been 
known im many years and an oU spring war 
itruek near llsicum In 1867. Kc ‘ 


however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year np till 1902 progress was stow. Since 
tlmt year the annual production has been 
between 2| and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Eawalplndl and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
eome small oil springs have been dieooverra, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

Output In 1927.'*-Thc world’s production 
of iK*troleum in 1026 amounted to a little over 
151 i mlUlon tons, of whirh India contributed 0.79 
l»er cent. In 1927 the world’s production jumped 
to some 171 million gallons, o! which the Inman 
proi>ortion on a practically stationary production 
fell to 0.72 im cent. India is now eleventh on 
the list of petroleum producing countries. 

Petroleum statistics prove that it Is becoming 
more and more difficult to maintain the out- 
put of India (including Burma) at the high 
levels it reached in 1019 and 1021 when peak pro- 
ductions of well over 305# million gallons weae 
reached. During 1927, Ute total produc- 
tion amounted to a little over 281 million 
gallons against less than 280# million gaiions 
in 1026 and a little over 280# mlilion gallons in 
1025. Although, therefore, there has not 
been an actual decrease, this can only bo re- 
garded as an arrest In the decline that has set 
in, and which, with possible interruptions, is 
likely to continue slowly and steadily during the 
present generations unless a new field of inemmt- 
ance Is discovered. The chances of the latter 
recede year by year as exhaustive geo- 
logioai research continues to prove fruitless. 
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Quantity and Value of Petroleum produced in India during Qie yearn and 



1926. 

1 1927, 


Quantity 

Value (£1=:^ 

Be. 13.4) 

Quantity. 

Value (£l»:Es. 1S.4). 


Cals. 

}U. 

£ 

Cals. 

Be. 

£ 

Amm — 

Badarpur 

3,210,838 

6,77,068 

60,527 

1,912,593 

4,98,937 

874)34 

Blgboi 

20,88,697 

35,68,314 

266,292 

22,604,187 

38,59,866 

288,060 

MaBitnpur 

•• 

•• 


25,485 

6,648 

496 

Bvfma — 

Akyab 

6,331 

2,191 

164 

6,627 

1,948 

146 

Kyattkpyn 

15,103 

15,946 

1.190 

15,452 

15,687 

1,171 

Mhibu 

4,533,420 

10,15,297 

75,769 

5,199,960 

11,10,406 

82,866 

Singu 

9r),74ri,r>04 

3,rt0,04,r»G4 

2,679,44.5 

98,691,437 

2,09,71,930 

1,56.5,069 

Tbayetniyo 

' 974,620 

2,18.274 

16,289 

999,600 

2,12.394 

16,850 

Upper Chlndwln 

1,25.5,840 

94,188 

7,029 

1,825,120 

1,36,884 

30,216 

Yonangyat 

1,778,041 

3,39,865 

25,363 

1,844,946 

3,84,369 

28,685 

Yenaugyaung 

145,731,612 

5,4 5, 00, .540 

4,067,204 

137,322.012 

2,93,81,716 

2,192,666 

Funjab — 

Attook 

6,230,320 

15,57,580 

116,237 


26,66,900 

199,022 

Total 

280,369,326 

9 78,93,827 

7,305,509 

281,113,909 

5,92,47,675j 

4,421,468 


Imijort^ of Keroarno Oil into India durlnR the yoara 1926 and 1927. 



1926. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

1 Value £1-R8. 13 4 ) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1--* 

Rfl. 134). 

From— 

Gals. 

Es. 

£ 

Cals, 

Ea. 

£ 

Borneo . . 

6,291,079 

36,66,389 

273.611 

7,734,388 

40,11,512 

299,367 

Georgia 


•• 

- 

10,248,988 

59,88,067 

446,871 

Eusaia . . . . j 

.. 



2,329,308 

16.74,189 

1S4>88» 

Straits S e ttle- 
menta (includ- 
ing Labuan) . . 

3,726,487 

22,27,811' 

166,254 

5,294,469 

23,05,617 

172,061 

Sumatra 

915,971 

6,87,814 

47,598 

13,000 

13,338 

996 

United ^tat4*A of 
America 

58,326,929 

3,93,34,516 

2,935,412 

00,250,875 

4,04,81,594 


Other Countries.. 

61,820 

46,401 

8,463 

2,287,699 

9,79,932 

73,129 

Total .. 

69,311,236 

4,59,12,931 

3,426,838 

88,158,627 

6,64,54,249 

4,138.377 
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Amber.Graiihlte aod Mica.— Am^i iBfmnid 
la very tmall quaa titles in Burma, the output 
for 1927 being 70-6 cwts. valued at Es. 27,180. 
Graphite is found in small quantities In various 
places but little progress has been made !n 
mining except In Travaneore. The total 
output In 1921 was 25 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than hmf of the world's 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts. compared with 
48,650 cwts. in 1913. Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell of! considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand in the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increase in production during the follow- 
ing years. 

There was a small increase in the declared pro- 
duction of mica from 41,924 cwts. valued at 
Es. 22,19,367 (£16.fi,624) in 1926 to 42,614 cwts. i 
valued at Es. 24, .52, 055 (£182,989) in 1927. But 
the output figures are Incomplete, and a more ac- 1 
curate idea ot the size of the industry is to be f)J »- 1 
tained from the export figures. Jn both the years 
1926 and 1927 the quantity exported was rough- 
y doubh* the reported pr<»duction. The United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
which are the principal importers of Indian 
mica absorlKid 52 pt'r cent, and 35 per cent res- 
pectively ol the total quantity exported during 
1926 and 23.7 per cent, and 49.4 per cent, 
respectively during 1927. Buring this lattcT 
year Germany took 14.2 per cent, of the quan- 
tity exported. The average value of the imca 
exported feliellglitlv from Us. 122 (£9.1) per 
cwt. In 1926 to Eh. 11 9 . 5 (£8 . 9) per cvet. lu 1927. 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead.— The 
only persistent attempt to mine tin is in Burma. 
The output was for some time insignificant hut 
rose in 1913 to 116 tons valued at £46,000 
which fei! to £18,000 In 1914. In 1925 Burma 
yielded 2,308 tons. Capper is found In Southern 
India, in Bajputaua, and at various places 
along the outer Himalayas, but the ore is 
smelted for the metal alone, no attempt being 
made to utilixe the by-products. In 1924 tlu 
production of 2,935 tons of coppcr-matte valued 
at Es, 15,94,527 was reported by the Burma 
Corporation, Ltd., in the Korthem Shan States. 

Works at the Mosabonl Mine of the Indian 
Copper Corporation, litd., in the Singhbhuni 
District, was practically suspended during the 
year 1926, pending the ralmng of the capita] 
required lor the erection of the necesHary eon - 1 
ccutrating, smelting, refinery and i)Ow<‘r plants 
Early in 1927, the Anglo-Oriental and General 
Investment Tnist, Ltd., London, assumed 
control, a sum of £350,000 was subserilwd and 
the erection of tl«‘ new plant commenced at 
once at the company's new site at Moubhandar 
Ghatsila, together with an assistod siding from 
theBeugal-Nagpur Railway main line at Ghat - 1 
slla, and an aerial ropeway from the mine. 

The ore reserves (surface and underground), 
now amount to 624,539 short tons, witli an ' 
average assay value of 3.88 per cent, copper 
representing a copper content of 24,232 tons 
The quantity of ore raised In 1927 was 5,000 
tons valued at Es. 2,00,000 (£14,925). This is 
in addition to 35,823 tons previously produced 
during 4cvelopmenl}, 


I In addition there is now a regular production 
i of copper matte at the Namtu smelting plant 
i of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., assaying on the 
i average about 41 per cent, of copper, 85 per 
, cent, of lead and 70 ounces of silver to the ton. 
The production during 1926 was 11,441 tons 
valued at Es. 44,78,064 (£.134,184) and averaging 
41.6 per cent, of coppi'r and during 1927, 11,872 
! tons valued at Rs. 44,13,205 (£329,344) averaging 
40. 3 per cent, of copper. The matte is exported 
to Hamburg for further treatment. 

In contrast to the considerable increase 
recorded in the previous year there was a 
small decrease in the production of tin-ore in 
Burma from 3,548 tons valued at Rs. 61,01,858 
(£455,362) in 1926 to 3,495 tons valued at 
Kb. 66,17,773 (£493,864) in 1027. This decrease 
was due lo decn'ases in the output of Tavoy and 
the Southern Slian Statos partly balanced by a 
further considerable increase in the output of 
Mergui. 

The production of silver from the Bawdwin 
iniiu's of Upper Burma, increased from 5,103,646 
ozs., valued at Kb. 88,49,722 (£660,427) in 1926 
to 6,(H)4,437 ozs., valued at Rs. 94,67,196 
(£706,507) in 1927. Tlie output of silver 
obtained as a bye-product from the Kolar gold 
mmt'S of Mjsore decreased to the extent of 
2,163 ozs. 

Zinc.— A monograpii on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial institute in 1917 says that 
during the past fifty years zinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. In 1914 
the production was 8,559 tons, and althoiq^i the 
output fell CC96 tons in 1915, there Is a prospect 
of India becoming an important producer ot 
zinc ore in the luture. Important silver-iead- 
zino deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawnmng 
btate one of the Horthem 8han States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are oonneeted with the 
Mandalav-Lasbio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 miles long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
Irom Rangoon. They were worried for many 
centuries by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long b(>eD raown to contain zinc ore; until 
recently, however, no serious attempt appears 
to have been made to market the m for its alno 
I values. In 1907 the present undertaldnc was 
started by the Burma Mines, J^td., with the 
idea of I’ecoverlng the lead from the old slag 
heaps left by the Ohinese, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit. 

I Smelting operations on those slags were first 
carried out at Mandalay^ but later the werk- 
were transferred to Hamtu, about 18 mUcs 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway. 
The deposits, which comprise an area of about 
2,500 acres, have now been taken over by the 
Burma Corporation, Ltd., and Its production 
of zinc amounted to 58,286, tons 
V'alued at Rs. 73,10,468 (£546,229) in 1927 
against 48,834 tons valued at Rs. 63,24,491 
(£471,077) lu 1926. The exports during 1927 
amounted to 67,135 ton« valued at Rs. 70,06,018 
(£522,737) against 43,056 tons valued at 
Rs. 43,03,775 (£821,177) in the preceding year. 

Gem Stones.— The only preclouf aud semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, comeUan, Jadetto 
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and amber. The prodaction of diamonds in 
Centafal India rose from <»8.60 carats valued at 
Es. 28»569 (£2,131) in 1926 to 112.74 carats 
valued at Rs. 44,943 (£3,354) in 1927. Amber 
has already been referred to ; of the rest 
only the ruby, flai>phire andjadeite attain any 
considerable value in production and the export 
of the latter has declined owing to the distur- 
bances in China, which Is the chief purchaser of 
Burmese, jadeite. The output of the ruby 
mines in 1924 was only 101,097 carats or less 
than half the average annual quantity produced 
during the two preceding quiuqu»‘imial periods. 
In 1922 an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 
23 carats was found of rare size and quality. A 
severe decline in the output from the Mogo- 
ruby mines of Upper Bunna in 1924, followp<l 
In 1925 by a marked drop in value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma. 
Iluby Mines, limited, ultimately decided to go 
into liquidation and the mines wore offered for 
sale in September, 1928. The skeleton organisa- 
tion left in charge of the mines lias, however 
made good use of Its opportunities, with the 
result that the value of the output in 1928 
Rs. 4,66,772 exceeded tiiat of the previous 
year by over a lakh of rupees. During 1927, 
however, production fell in vahu* by over Ij 
lakhs of nipt'es to Rs. 2,79,834 due mainly to n 
dccn^aso in the value of the sapplurcs (and 
pinels) produced, there being a slight iucreabc 
in the value ot the rubies won. 


Iladio-ttctlire MUierals.’^Xbe Oenerai Be* 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1918 isetodas a brief report by 
R. 0. Burtoo on au occurrence of pitchblende 
at mica mines near Slngar, Gaya district, 
Bengal. The pitchblende ocenis as rounded 
Dodnles in a pegmatite that Is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals occ nring in the 
pegmatite are mica, triplite, ilmenite, tour^ 
matine, and nranium ochre ; whitish oolum- 
bite, zircon, and torbemite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite Is stated 
to be the commonest. 


The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
impregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
of weathered pitchblende, and as the pits Wi*rd 
deepened the weathering became less and less 
until pure pitchblende was obtained. In the 
{>ix months from July 1913 to February 1914, 
eight hundred weight of pitchblende wasobtaioco 
from Abrakhi Hill together with six tons of 
uranium earth debris, ffve to six hundred tons 
of triplite and two tons of tantalite. These ores 
were raised under a prospecting license in respect 
of Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, 
mining lease for thirty years wag obtained in 
respect of sixty square miles of the Singar estate. 
The first Intention was to work only the five 
square miles round Abrakhi and a syndb^te 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
break of war, was refused a Trading X4cense 
on account of the German element in it. 


QmrU.dy and tyalue of Salt produced in tndui dnrtfUf the years 1926 njal 1927. 



1 1920. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 

Rs. 1.1.4). 

Quautlty 

Value (£1 

R^. 13.4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Aden 

194,524 

9,35,531 

69,815 

J HI, 7.57 

8,74,489 

65,260 

Bombay and Sind. 

473,127 

2.5,33,686 

189,081 

432,993 

23,12,426 

172,569 

Bunna 

24,409 

.5,60,391 

41. 820 

19,913 

5,52.196 

41,209 

Gwalior (o) 

176 

9,267 

692 

1 

435 

23,362 

1,748 

Kashmir . . . . i 

1 

55 

1 

4 

1 

56 

4‘ 

Madras . . . . 

481,820 

42,81,239 1 

319.406 

543,0hl 1 

47,^3,741 

! 355,503 

Northern India . . 

464,686 

28,93,350 ! 

215,922 

433,765 

28,53,885 

212,977 

Total .. , 

1,688,749 

3,12,13,519 

836,830 

1,611,945 

1,13,80,155 

849,265 


(o) Figures relate to Official years 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
The total output of rock-salt Increased by 24,077 tons. 
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Quantify md mtlw 0 / Roc^-aaU produced in India during the tfeare 1926 and 1927. 



1926. 

1927. 


Quantity. 

‘ Value (£la.ll8. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

1 Value (£ 1 - 1 . 

Ks. 13.4). 


Tons. 

Kb. 

£ 

Tons. 

1 

Ks. 

£ 

Salt Kango 

122,895 1 

6,26,760 

46,773 

1,45,750 

8,45,720 

63,113 

Kohat 1 i 

19,224 

62,138 

4,637 

21,161 

68,225 

5,092 

Mandl 

4,552 

1,02,549 

7,653 

3,837 

92,112 

6,874 

Total 

146,671 

7,91,447 

59,063 

170,748 

10,06,057 

76,079 


Thore was a considerablo increase, amountinpj to 121,898 tons, in tho Imports of salt, for 
which the United Kingdom, Spain. Egypt and itallan East Africii were chledy reKi)onslWt). Tho 
ret'oipts from Germany also Increased, while iiuiM>rih Iroiu Aden showed a small decrease. 


Imports of SoU into India dnrimj the gears 1926 and 1927. 



1926. 

1927. 

1 

1 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 -Kb. 13.4). 

Quantity. 

Value {£l«Ks. 13 ‘4.) 



Tons. 

Ks, 

From — 



United Kingdom . . 

52,741 

11,76,368 

Germany . . 

44,507 

10,69,459 

Spain 

51,655 

9,97,043 

Aden and Depend- 

187,420 

36,29,761 

euclcB, 

Egypt 

i 122,232 

24,90,858 

Italian East Africa 

43,926 

7,90,833 

Other coimtrios 

13,317 

2,83,448 

Tota 

615,708 

1,04,37,770 


BlbUograpliy.~~Beport of the C2iief In- 
'ipector of liines in India, under the Indian 
Minee Aoi (VZIl of 1901) lor 1927, by the 
Chief Inspeotor of Hfines. B^port on the 
Mineral ProdncUon of India daring 1928 


£ 

ToriB. 

Kb. 

£ 

87,789 

83,523 

27,56,487 

205,708 

79,810 

5.5,029 

16,73,437 

124,883 

74,406 

89,328 1 

25,63,902 

191,336 

270,878 

182,696 

54,10,838 

406,033 

185,885 

148,873 

42,43,591 

316,686 

50,017 

63,062 

17,36,872 

129,617 

21,153 

15,185 

4,38,786 

32,746 

778,938 

637,696 




by L.^L. Fermor, Otheiating Director, Geo- 
logical Survey of India. Kote on the Mineral 
Production of Burma in 1922. Monographs 
on Mineral Besources published by the 
Imperial Institute. 
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StodL Eiehanges. 


There are aboxit 440 Share and 8to<dt Broker 
in BomlNijr. They carry on bnalneie m the 
Brcncen* Hall, bought In 1809 from the funds of 
the Slwre mnA Btoefc Brokero* Anfoclatlon 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purohase of Jcdnt Stock securities 
promoted wroughout the Presidency of Bom* 
bay* Their powers are defined by rales and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Board has the power to fix the rates In 
times of emergencies. The official address 
€Hf the Secretary Is Dalai Street, Fort* Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Be. 5 which was gradually raised to Be. 7,000. 
The lee for the Broker's card has Increased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Bs. 21,800. In 1021 a number of cards were 
sold at Ks. 40,000 each and the proceeds were 
employed to purohase an adjoining building 
for the extension of the business. This building 
was pulled down and the extension was completed 
last year. The present value of the card is 
about Bs. 7,000. The rules of the Assoclatlou 
were revised in October 1916 and from the New 
Year the purdiaser of slmres lias to pay the 
stamp and tranofer fee Instead of the seller. 
There are two classes of Exchange Brokers, 
Europeans and Indians, the latter being certi- 
fied JFor recognition by the native Stock Ex- 
change. Business in Government Paper and 
all other Trustees* Authorised Securities is 
carried on under the rules of the Bombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with Its headquarters 
in Apollo Street, known as the Bombay Stock 
Ezekange, Ltd. This separate Bxdiange no 
longer fun^ons older body : it was revived in 
1922. It has ceased to function again 


Committee of Enquiry.— In 1928 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a CommiCtee to 
enquire into the constitution, government, cus- 
toms, practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
en* Assoclatton of Bombay and to investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thneafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
Interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such dranite proposals for the future 
ooDStltutlon, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important reoommendations for 
reform, notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the eonsMti^ii and practice of the Exchange 
very little ratified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
«pecttl8tion in certain xnlll scrips. The market 


was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary cloring of the 
Exdsange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern* 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rales under which wild speculation will 
be disootttmged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many^yean the Calentta IBiare Bfarket 
had its meeting plaoe In various gullies in the 
business quarter and was under no control 
except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calentta Stock Exeliaiule Aaso- 
eiatton was formed, a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now crdled Boyal 
Exchange Place, a representative oommtt^ 
was formed,* and the existing trade customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the ooii<* 
duct of business. Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Exchange is by vote of the com- 
mittee, and ihe entrance fee is at presmit 
Bs. 500. The market custom dlfflcMrs very materi- 
ally from that of most other Stock Exchanges 
since there are no settlement days, delivery Is 
duo the second day after the contract Is passed 
and sales of securities are effected for the most 
part under blank transfers. Anotlier difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Exchange is that there are no ** Jobbers ** 
in the Calcutta market. The Dealers who 
take their plaee, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyer's and a seller's rate and are 
themselves Brokers as well as dealers, catling 
upon the Banks am! other clients and competing 
with Brokers. 

There are about 150 members, besides outside 
brokers, the former consisting of Ettropean, 
Jewish, Marwari, and Bengalee firms. The 
Mwwaris predominate. The volume of doaii 
fids Investment buslneaB Is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokemu 
The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange is conneeted with 
the shares in Jute Mills. Coal Oompanlei, 
Tea Companies registered in India, lllgeet- 
laneoos Industrial concerns (such as Paper, 
Flour, Sugar). Bailway and Transit ComM- 
let and Debentares, the latter compimg 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees, 
Investment Securities, namely, Munlclpsl and 
Port Trust Debentures. The aseodatlon has an 
honorary secretary and is not at present 
affiliated to the Bengal Obamher of Commefcie, 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No« 9 
Broadway oonsists of about 10.1 Ifembem of 
which 25 are working Members. It was ommed 
on 6th April 1920 and deals prindpaify SOtiil 
•hares. Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
^ theDirsotors. There is a Board of w^tm- 
tlon. There is an admittance 
of Be. t,000 and an annn 
Bs. 109, The origt^ 10 
eleoted by the first Direetoia and eaisli of the 
woiki^xnambeis have deposited a aeeitrity of 


membefship eaid 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Bfodern eommeice in India was built up bt 
merchants from the wesLand was for a long 
time entirely in thetr hands. Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this ; 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bengal, 
Very active In other fields of ifctivlty, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung un in recent years cei^in Asso- 
ciations, such as* the Bombay Indian Merchants* 
Cijamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies are in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an ** East India Section of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense affiliated to it, not is there at present 
any Inolination on their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
Section of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
Immediate requirements in particular matters 

A uew movement was started in 1918 
by the Hon. Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading mtllowner and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy^s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian (;om- 
meiclal Cbngreas* The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetug from the tame cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season. In the Town Hall, Bombay. 
Thelii^ of members of the Beceptlon Committee 
flowed that all the important oommerolal 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
Hon, Sir) H, E. Wadia, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Beceptlon Committee, at 
(ha opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fasulbhoy 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gresB resolved upon the establlihment of an 
Associated Indian CSiamber of Oommeree, and 
eleeted a Provincial Committee empowered to 


take the neoesiary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Ohambei 
as approved by the (kmgresa; — 

I. The name of the Chamber will be *'Ths 
AsSOOIATHO INPIAN CHAMBBK OP COKKBBOB.** 

IT. The Eegtstered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay. 

III. The objects for which the Chamber is 
established are : — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(8) To organize Chambers of Cominerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies In 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Uesolutlon of the Chamber. 

The Articles of Association provided “There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,** or at some other time, and “semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisltiun of onc-third of tbo total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . • ** 

The organization languished forlabk of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
i Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
I and 1927 at Calcutta, the Initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay. The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 81st December 1926 and let and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ** Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce** and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ** at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.** Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following 

(a) To promote Indian buslneseg in mattere 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjecti. 
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<^) To emoourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

<e) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherMrise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion's objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to cany out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

id) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may thjnk fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otheiwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 


(/) To undertake «ud execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra* 
tuitously or otherwise, 

(y) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, hills of lading, 
warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable Instruments or 
securities. 

The Bulen provide for two classes of members, 
rir., numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce ( Subscription lis. 300) and others consist- 
ing of (Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Its, 150). 

Tlie following were elected a piovUiiuial 
Committee of the Federation : — 

President — Sir Dinshaw M. Petit. 

Members'. — Messrs. Q.D. Birla, Sir Purshot- 
tamdas Thakurdas, Vidyasagar Pandya, 
Jamal Mahomed, l.ala ITarkishen IaI, Adamji 
Ifaji Ilawood, Jamshed N. It. lifehta, Vikramjit 
Singh, Shri Pam, W. 0. Banner jee, B. F. Madon, 
Kasturbhai lAlbhal, T). P. Khaitan and Bai 
Bahadur A. C. Bannerjee, the last two being 
appointed Treasurers. 

The following are details of the principal 
Chambers of Commerce and kindred oodiosin 
India at the present time 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1834. Its headquarters are in ('alcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce oi the city are the Itoyal K\ change, 
the Bengal Bonded Warcliouso Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of C;ommerco and the Marwarl 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Cliamber 
is registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300. Its objects arc the usual parj[X)ses , 
connected with the protection of trade " in i 
particular in Calcutta.” There arc two classes 
of members. J^ennaneut (Cliamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary, 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and Insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
in oommcrc.e, agriculture, mining or manu- 
facture, and Joint stock comjianles or other 
corporations, formed lor any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber. 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1927-28 ' 

Pwwufijnf.— The Hou'blc Sir Giorge Godfrey 
(Messrs, Bird A Co.) 

Vice^PresidetU. — Mr. J. H. Fyfe, M. L. 0 . 
(Messrs. Mackinnou, Mackenzie Co.) 

CommiUee. — Mr. A. Alkcr (Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace Cp.) *, Mr. O. B. Colvin, C.B., C.M.U., 
b.S.O. (E. I, By.); G. (‘<K)k (National Bank of 
India, Ltd.); T. W. Howdlng, M L.O. (Messrs. 
Turner Morrison <fc Co„ Ltd.) : Mr. B, B. G. 
Bddis (Messrs. GUlanders Arbutlinot & Co.); 


Mr. J Jlcid Kay (Messrs. James Finlay <fe Co., 
Ltd.); Mr. It. A Fowl* r (.Messp'*. McLeod Co)., 

The Secretary of th(‘ (hamber is Mr. 1). K. 
Cunmsou, .\sshtant Secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Daniei. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning repn sentai ca, and the representa- 
ti\es returned for the current >car are : — 

' Vonncxl of State. — I’hc Hou’ble Mr George 
Godfrey. 

Beamtl Legislative Council. — Mr. A. Mcl>. 
Eddis (Messrs. Gladstone, Wylie A Co., Btd.); 
Mr. c. c. Miller (Messrs. Iloare, Miller A Co. 
Ltd.): Mr. (ieo. Alorgan, r.i.E., (Messrs. KUbiirn 
it Co.);Mr. P. Parrott (Messrs. Kilburn and Co.); 
Mr. J 11. F.\tc (.Messrs. Mackinnon Mackenzie 
Co ); Mr. O. S. Martin (Messrs. Martin & Co.) 

Calcutta Port Commission. — Mr, J. H, Fge 
(Messrs. MucUiunon, Mackenzie & Co.); Mr.L. W, 
Bowdiiig (Messrs. Turner, Morrison dr Co. (Ld./; 
Mr. B. E. G. Eddis, (Messrs. GUlanders, Arbuth- 
not Ar Co.); Mr. J. Held Key, (Messrs. Jas, 
Finlay it Co., Ltd.) ; Mr. A. McD. Eddis, 
(Messr?. Gladstone, AVylUe tk Co.) <fc Mr. F. 
Parrott, M-h-C, (Messrs, Kilburn A Co.) 

CakuUa Mvniclpal VorporaiUtn^ — Mr. J. 
Campbell Forrester, K.L,c. (Smith Forrester A 
Co.) ; Mr. Geo. Morgan, o.i (Morgan, 

Walker & Co.); Mr. H. H. HessUng (Messrs. 
Steiners lid.); H. C. N. Prance, (The Bengal 
Telephone Coy.,Ld.);Mr. Norman H. Luke, M.LO. 
(Messrs. James Luke A Sons) A Mr. F. V. 
kusbforth (Messrs. Normans, Boss A Co.)» 
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JBengtU SoUer Oonmissioih-^Mmts, John 
WillUmsoa (Union Jute MU]s, Soum 
H. H. EeynoldB (Andrew Yide A Go.) ana 
H. Skinner ( Jessop ds Co.» hdX 

Board of Trustees of the Indian Museum,^ 
Mr. T. W. Dowdlng, M.L.O. (Turner, 
Morrlgon & Go., Ltd.). 

Bengal Smoke Nutsawes Commission. — Messni. 
B. Thornton (Bum <k Co., Ltd.) and J. 
Williamson (Union Jute Coy/s S. Mill). 
CaA^tttto Improvement TrusL — ^Mr. Geo. Mor- 
gan, O.I.E., M.L.0, (Morgan, Walker <k Co.). 
The Chamber electa representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors' Home, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations. The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce; — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Caksutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Agents* Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers* Asso- 
ciatioo, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers' Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers, Association, Baled Jute Shippers* Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta Jute Dealers* Association, 
Calcutta Hides and Skins Siiippeis* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Suitar Importers* Association, 
Indian Lac Association for Hesearch ana 
Calcutta Accident Insurance Asi>ociation, and 
Salt Importer' Association of Bengal 


The Chamber nmlntalns a Tribunal of Arbl« 
tration tor the detero^atlon, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manntactureB, and to ens* 
toms of trade, betwemi parties, all or any of 
whom reside* or carry on business personaHy 
or by agent or otherwise In Oahsutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Eegistrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
be» as may, from time to time, annually or 
otherwise be selected by the Eegistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Be* 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
members and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Licenser 
Measurers irepartment controlled by a special 
committee. It includes a Superintendent (Mr. K. 
Ellis), Deputy Superintendent (Mr. A. M. Lugg), 
Hoad Office Manager (Mr. 0. G. Smith) and six 
Assistant Superintendents (Meaars. J. G« Smyth) 
A. H. Mathews, G. 0. G. Smyth and B. H. W. 
Wootten, J. B. F. Henfrey and B. Perry, and 
the staff at the time of the last official 
retuTDR consisted of offloeia. The .usual 
system of work for the benefit of the trade of the 
port is followed. The Department has Its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
MoaRurers' Club. The Chamber does not assist 
in the preparation of official statistical returns. 
It publishes weekly the CaleuUa Prices CurrenU 
and also publishes a large number o( statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly abstract of proceedings and many 
other oiroiilars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of (kmiiTierce was 
established in Novemlu r lU2r>, to promote ami 
protect the trade, w»mmer('<* and Industries ol 
India, and in pariieular tiie tratle, <*ommer<*e 
and industries in or with whicli fndians ar«‘ 
engaged or concerned ; to aid and »Umulat<‘ 
the developtncnt ol tra<le, comment ami Indus- 
tri(Si in India wltli <^ipital prhiei|>an.> provided 
by or umler the management ol liulians ; to 
wateh over And protect the geueml eoininerclal 
Interc'sts of India or any part thereof, and tlm 
inten>sts of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, eommerco or indust rw*s In 
India; to adjust controversies between inera- 
liers of this Cha]mb<‘r ; to nri)itrate iu the settle- 
ment disputes arising out of comineniul 
transactions between parties willing or agn'eing 
to abide by the judgment ami decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promot<* and 
advance commercial and tt»chnlcal education 
and such study of different branches of Art 
and Hdonce as may tend to develop trade, 
commerce and iudntdrics in India ; to provide, 
mguiate and maintain a suitabhi building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a <^m- 
mercial Kvehange in C^cutta; and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
develoimieut of trade, commerce ami Industries, 
or incidental to attainment of the above objects 
enr Miy of them 

There am two classes of Members — Local 
imd HofusKU. The Local Members pay an 
annual subscription of Ea. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Be. 50. Merchants, Bankers, bhlp- 


owners, represtmtatives of commercial, trans- 
port or iUMirancf^ coin tw files, brokers and per- 
sons engagf'd In eominerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and iiersons engaged In or 
eonneetrf'd with art, science or Ut(‘raturc who 
are imlians, shall be eligible for election as 
members of the (liamber. 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber for the year 1928:"* 
J*re‘tid(‘nt : Mr. Faizuliabhai Gant^jee ; Benior 
Vice-President : Mr. Sheoklssan Bhatter ; Vice- 
Preshbmt ; Mr. A. L. Ojha, M.L.O. 

Members : Mr. D. P. Khaihin, Mr. ]>. B. Efulkar, 
Mr. Af. BaJabaJly, Mr. K, P. (tusdor, 
Mr, G. D. Birla, Mr. Kumar Krishna Kam«r, 
Mr. Anaudjl Uarldas, Mr. Haj Bhekhar Bose, 
Mr. E. L. Puri, Mr. K. .1. Purohlt, Mr. A. D 
Madgaonkar, Mr. Habib Mahomed, Mr. Bajjrt«» 
Kumar ThowdUnry, Mr. H. L. Nojiany, Mr. < 
S, Kangaswami, Becretjiry, Mr M. P. Gandl'b 

M.A., F.R.K.S., F.8.S. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce has also 
ap})oiuted a Tribunal of Arbitration <o 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to variou** 
trades. With a view to cover the varyl’U^ 
nature of disputes arising In differrmt trad' 
si'parate panels of Arbitration are appointed 
on the Tribunal of Arbitration for each of 
the following trades:— (1) Jute, (fi) Guimv, 
(J) I^iece-goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Hte*!, 
(5) Coal and Minerals, (6) General. Beglstr w 
of the Tribunai of Arbltiatlou : Mr* r. >1- 
Gandhi. 
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CUiatnlier'A Beptesentatlve on tUm Calcutta 
B)rt Ctaiiiiniioii^ Jttr. B. 8. Bnilkar, b.a< 
(C»ata1>.)> Bar-at-Iaw. 

Ohaml^r'B Bepf«8entative on the Bengal 
Kftgpur Hallway Advlaory Committee : Mr. 
Anandji Haxiflaa. 

(Amber's Bepresentativee on the Ey. B<itc8 
Adviaory Committee ; (1) Mr. 1). B. Erulkar, b.a. 
(Cantab.), Bar4it-Law, (2) Mr. 1). P. Khejtao, 


IS) lit. B. P. ChizchM, (4) Mr. 
ll^w, (S) Hr. A. D. AdSy. 

C^amber*B Uepmentative on the Calcutta 
So<^ty tor the Prevention ot Cruelty tO 
Animals : Mr. E. P. Cusdar. 

Cliainbcr's Eepreficntativcs on the Bengal 
Conciliation Panel : (i) Mr, B. P. Khaiian, 
(2) Mr. Anandii Haridas, (8) Mr. M, EaJabaUy. 


BOMBAV. 


Xho object and datiei of the Bombay { week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
Chamber, as set forth In their Memo- ; open to inspection by all members of the Cham- 
random and Artidies of Association, are to | ber, subject to such regulations as the com* 
encourage a friendly feeling and unanl- mittee may make in regard to the matter, 
mity among eommeidal men on all subjects A general meeting of tlie Chamber must bo 
involving their common good ; to promote ; held once a year and ten or more members 
and protect the general mercantile interests of may reciulsition. tlirough the officers of the 
this Presidency; to collect and classify Inform- , chamber, a special meeting at any time, lor 
ation on all matters of general commercial i ^eittc purpose. 

interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such i Xhe Chamber elects representatives as foUowi 

a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances to various public bodies : — 

affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile' The Council of State, one represeataltte. 

interests in general: to receive and decide Legislative Ck>ancil of the Governor of Bom* 

references on matters of usage and custom in bay, two repteeentaiivee. 

dispute, recording such decisions for future i Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem* 

guidance, and by this and such other means, ber, elected for three yean. 

as the Committee for the time being may thmk Bombay Improvementt Committee, one 

lit, assisting to form a code of practice for i {uember, elected for two years. 

simpttfying and facilitating business ; to com- > Board of Trustees or the Port of Bombay, 

monicate with the public authorities, with Q^e members, elected for two years* 

similar Associations in other places and with j The following are the officers of the Chamber 

Individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile for the year 1 929*80 and their representativet 

interests; and to arbitrate between parties | on the varions public bodies:— 

willing to refer to, and abide by, the Judgment < 

of the Chamber. < Premticni,- (1. L. Whitcrbotlmm. Ksq., ii.I.,c. 


The Bombay Ohambei* was established in 
1880, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and I 
the programme described above was embodied 
in their ffmt set of rules. According to the latest 
mthmi, the number of Chamber members! 
it 154 and the number of Associated members 
Is 4. Of these numben 19 tepreeent banking ! 
Ihstttutlooi, 7 shipping agencies and companies, t 
8 Anna of solicitois, 8 railway companies, li 
insurance companies, lO englneera and contrao- < 
tors, 99 ftrms engaged In general mercantile 
bualncsB* 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of Joining the Chamber I 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into | 
effect are eligible for election to membership by ; 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subscription is , 
Be. 860 and the Associate member's subscription ; 
is Be* 800 per annum. Gentlemen distinguished 
for public services, or ** eminent in commerce 
and manufactures,** may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from ^ying 
subscriptions. Any stranger engaged or 
interested In mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be Introduced as a visitor 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting hie 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
out a reside&ce of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

_ Offloera of tlio Vonr. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
^oanaged by a committee of nine ordinary 
oonMitiBg of the President and 
vJm-Pxesldent and seven members. The 
must, as a rule, meet at least once a 


V - L. Mill»*r, Jisq , M.L.r. 
Committee,- 8jrl.<*Hlio UudF^oii, Kt. ;P. Barker, 
ICi'q. ; 1). S. Burn. Uulliland, 

J.Mi. ; L HaBHll, Ksq. ; A. K. liigmm, 
Ksq.; U Z. Moh, Evq. 

JSrt refund . -H. J j«\ Suli\aii, 
jK,vf. .SVrrWury.- 11. Ro>iU, Ehq. 
I{cpr*'itehtnUrrn on - 

Council of State Ihe Bou’bk* Sir Arthur 
Krooin, Kt. 

JJomhaj/ Jjifjtitlatire Coa'ivil : (i. J.. 'Wlnter- 
botliam, Ehq., end E. Esq. 

Homhau Port Tnnt : Hii l^eslie Uuds^m, K,t ; 
iJ. E. Wiutfrhothftiu. Esq., M.li.C.; P*. 0. 

, Esq.; K. Miller, Esq.; u.lr.0. ; 
r. Barker, Es(i. * 

Ttomban Jinprotewent ComtnittfC : R. H* 
Parker, Ksq 

Bomba u Cotporation : D. jr, C. 

\\ana(*e. Esq. 

Sydenham College o1 t^ommcrce <.0 Eeottemics; 

H. H. Sawyer, Eaq. and A. G. Gray, Esq, 
limlu'ay JdvUory CommiJtfee « — 

G. /. P, : V. V Annebl(‘y, Esq. 

B, li, A' C I : E. ('. Held, Esq. 

Jiotnbay Smoke Nuisaficcs Vonmmion : B. 
Brown, Esq. 

(S7. GeorgPn Hospital Adrufory Cemmittee : 'kt » 
B. Thornely, Esq. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee,^ T. G. 
Ralli, E?<q. 

Bmpire Cotton Orowiny OorporuHon: B. C. 
Bwle, Esq. 

Back Bay BcHatnatim Scheme — 

Standing JdrUsoty Vommiltke: Bhr LesHo 
UudHon, Kt. 

Lay-out Committee : Bir Leslie Hudson Kt. 
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Bombay M^dopment Department — SpeM 
Advisory Committee: A. M, Roith, Emi. 

Auxiliary Force Advisory Committee: H. R. 
Wataoii, Esq. 

Ex-ServiccH Anstmathn : 0. L, Wiiitert)othani, 
Esq., M.I1.C. {Ex-officio). 

Federation of Chambers of Corntnerce of the 
British Empire: 8ir Malcolm Kt. 

Bombay Telephone Company ^ Ltd.: (». L. 
Wint(‘rbotliam, Eh(|., M.L.c. 

Railway Hates Advisory Committee : F. (1. 
Travors, K‘<(i. ; L. A. llalsall, ENq, ; .1 . 
F. MawlonoH, Es(i ; E. Milloi, Esq, M.Ij.O.; 
0. Su^dury, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Rond Board : E. Miller, 
Esq., M.L.e. 

Governor's Hospital Fund : C. N, Mobcrly, 
Esq., CM.E. 

Special Work. 

One of the most Important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares | 
a large amount of statistical returns connected { 
with the trade of the port and of great! 
importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
clerks wlio, by the authority of Government, 
work ift the Oastoms House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Costoms authorities, They compile all the ! 
statistical information in connection with the 1 
trade of the port, in both export and Import! 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
Ro other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri* 
val Eetum which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Retum, which deals with trade 
by sea and snows in great detail imports ol 
yaiiont kfnds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same letam contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each steamer to and from Bombay. 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
seeds and wheat from the principal ports of the 
wliole of India. The second gives in detail 
Imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of vartons descriptions, woollens, 
yams, metals, keroslne oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matobes, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third statement is headed. ** Movement 
of Piece-goods and Yam by Rail,** and shows 
the despatches ol imported and local manufac- 
tured piece-goods and yam from Bombay to 
other centres of tiade served by the railways. 

The "Weekly Betum" issued by the 
fmamber shows dearaaoes of a large uumbez 


of important designations of marobandise* 
A return of ** Current Quotations ** is issued 
once s week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank ana Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade Intormatlcn. 

The annual reports of the Chamber arc 
substantial tomes in wbicb the whole of tbo 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose bustness is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
of the Chamber to shippem and ship agents 
as to the measurement ol cotton and other 
goods In bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measnred and daring the busy 
^asoD are on duty early and late. The certi- 
firates granted show the following details ; — 

(а) The date, hour and place of measurement: 

(б) the name of the shipper ; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) tbe port of destination *, 

(e) the number and description of paq^ges; 

(/) the marks; 

(ff) the measurement, and ’ in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

! (A) the registered number of the boat ; 

(i) the name of tbe tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon. 

Head Oiticb located in Bombay tor 1929. 

President: G. L Winterbotham, Esq., M.L.C., 
I»resi(lent of the Bombay C'hamber of Conv- 
mereo. 

Deputy President: Chairman for the tlmo 
iK'ing of tlie Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
Rangoon. 

Deputy, President: L. Carnegie, Esq., 

President, Upper India Ciiamber of Com- 
merce, Cawnpore. 

Seeretary : R. J. F. Sulivan, Esq., Bombay 
Chamber of ('oramerce. 

Bombay Millowners* Association. 

The Bombay Millowners* Association was 
e^ablished in 1875 and its objects arc as fob 
\oef » : — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good. 

(b) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association. 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of tbe cotton trade in 
particular. 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufacturcH 

' of its members. 

(e) TO collect and drculate statistics and 
to collect, daself y and drculate Informa- 
tion relating to the trade, oommerc'^ 
and manuf aotwee of Its mentberf* 
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Any Individ OAl partnenbip or company* 
owning one or more mill or mills or one or 
more pceat or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
water, electric and/or other power Is eligible 
for membership, moiobors being elected by 
ballot. Every roomber is entitled to one vote 
for every oompleto sum of £s. 50 paid by him 
as aannal stibflcrlption. 

Tljo membership of the Assoeiatlon in 1928 
numbered 89. 

The following 1» the ('onmilttce for 1929 : — 

'H. P. Mody, Ksq., (Chaltntan), Laljl Naranji 
Esq., MJj.C., (DfpvHf Chairman), Sir, 
Diushaw M. Petit, Eart , Sir Vlct r 
Sassoon, Bart., Sir JNToss Wadia, K.B.u., 

0. 1.E., I’he llOTi’blo Sir Dliishaw E. Wacha, 
Kt., air Easmlbhoy C'urrimbhoy, K t ,, C.b.e., 
Sir Josei)U Kay, Kt., The JHonb'blo Sir 
Munmohandas Kamjl, Kt., A. (loddis, 
Esq., Ichangir B. Petit, Esq , m.l.c., the 
HoTi’ble Mr. Ratansi I). Morarji, N. B. 
SakJatvala, Esq., c.i.K., S. U. Saklatvala, 
Esq., H. H. Sawyer, Esq., F. F. Stlloman, 
Esq , F. Stones. Kstj., o.B.h., Madhuvjl 
1). Tliat'kersey, Ksq,, ('. N. Wadia, Esq., 

01. E., and T. W.itts, Esq., T. Maloney, 
Esq., {SerrHaty.) 

The following are the Association's Re- ! 
preseotativcB on public bodies : — 

Bombay LogUlalioo Qouncil: Mr. J. B. 
Petit, 

Legislative Assembly: Sir Victor Sasoon, 
Bart., M.L.A. 

Bombay Port Trust : Mr. A. Goddis. 

VUy of Bombay hnprovemefU trust: Mr 
H. P. Mody. 

fietoria Jubilm Technical Institute: Mr. 
^ehangir B. Petit and Hon. Sir Man- 
mohandas Ramji, Kt. 

Bombay Smoke A’uisanees Communtion. 
Messn.H, H. Lakiu and W. A. Suther- 
land. 4 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics: Mr. S. 1) 
Saklatvala. 

Central CrAton Committee : Mr. S. P. Sakiat- , 
\ala. j 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com' 
mittee: Mr. Jehangir B. Petit. | 

Q, I, P. Railway Advisory Committee : Mr. I 

A. Goddis. 

B, R* de C. r« Railway Adinsory Committos: 

Hon. Sir. Munmohandas Ramji, Kt. 
Bombay Municipal Corporation : Mr. H. P. 
Mody. 

University of Bombay -Mr. Jlohanglr 

B. roiit. 

Opium Enquiry Committee ‘ — The Hon. 
Sir Maninohandas Jiamji, Kt. 

The Omoe of the Association is located in 
Sohrab House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
and the telephone number is 25350. 

Millowners’ Mutual Insuranoe 
Assoctatloiiy Ltd. 

The MiUowncrs’ Mutual Insuranoe Associa- 
tion, l»td., was registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company limited by guarantee « The regis- 
tered office of the Association is located lit 
Sohrab House, Hornby Bond, Bombay. 
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The objects of the Association are 
(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay 
eom^nsation or damages to workmen 
employed by them or their depeudents 
for injuries or accidents, fatal or oSher.> 
wise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (5) the insurance 
of nfembers of the Company against loss 
or damage by or incidental to fire, 
lightning, etc.; and («) to reinsure or 
In any way provide for or against the 
liability of the Company upon any 
assurances granWl or entered into 
by the Company and generally to 
effect and obtain re-insurances, counter- 
insurances and counter-guarantees, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 56 members on 
1st October, 1928. 

All members of the Millowners* Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company, 
Noit-mcmhcrs are also eligible for membership 
<11 the Mutual, provided their application Is 
vpproved of by the Committee of the MUl- 
owners* Association. 

i The affairs of the Mutual Ttisurance Assoda* 
tlon are under the control of a Board of Direo* 

I tors. 

The piescut Dlroetor'^ are:-- 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt., {Chairman), 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart., Sir 

Ness Wadia, K.B.K,, O.I.K., The Hon’ble 
Sir Mutmioliandas lianijl, Kt., The 
Hon'ble Mr. lUtausl D. Moraril, C. M. 
Wadia, Ksq., O.I.E., A. Geddis, Esq., 
S.I>. SakUtvala, Esq., G. M. Ruse, Esq., 
and B. K. Mautri. Eaq., B.A., Baristcr-at- 
Law, Seerctary of the Association, 

Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

The Indian Blerchants* Chamber was estab- 
liihod in the year 1907. Its objects are: — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants, 

(5) To secure organised action on ali snblectt 
relating to the interests of the lodlan 
business community directly and in- 
directly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community In matters oi 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, indnstry and manufacture, 
banking and Insuianoe. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statisfAsat 

and othei* information securing the xwo- 
motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge, 
(s) To take all steps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other acUon afxwMng 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
genera! to take the initiative to securO 
I tbe welfare of tho biuineis commonitp 

I In all respeefa. 
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( 0 Xo ma)ce representations to Local, Centra^ 
or Imperial authorities, Executive I 
or Legislotive on any matter affecting j 
trade, commerce, manufacture or ship, 
ping, banking or insurance. 

(y) To undertake by arbitration the settle* 
mont of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect of 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 

(A) To advance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support <>stabli8hmcnts and insti< 
tutlons for sii^h purposes, 

(0 To undertake special enquiries end action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as may be condbeivo to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to th<^ attaiument of the 
above objects. 

(i To secure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(A) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary in the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 

There are thi'^e classes of members:— 

(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (8) Honorary 

(1) There arc three classes of ordinary 

members • 

ial—Hesidents of Bombay and its suburb^ 
who will have to pay Jls. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Its. 100 
per year. 

(A)— Alofussil members who will have to 
pay lUi. S5 as annual subscription. 

(c) —Associations which will have to pay 
Ks. 126 as annual aubacriptlon. 

AdnUgfion Fee All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Its. 100 as admission fe<‘ 
which Is credited to a capital fund ot 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons:— Indian firms or individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Bs. 5,000 
and individuals Its. 2,600 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will bo 
cr^itra to a capital fond which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(8) Honorary membets Gentlemen dis- 
tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the aims 
and objooU of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber ou 


the recoirmottdation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not bo entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 
Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
Grade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall bo cllaiblo for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
ind indirectly with the Chamber:— 

Ihe Grain Merchants* Association (which 
is a member). 

The HindusUnl Native Merchants* Associa- 
ion (which la a member). 

The B')mbay Eice Mercharts’ Association. 
1’be Bombay Yam, Copper and I'rass Native 
M en-han ta ’ A ssociat Ion . 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Diamond Merchants* Association. 
Ihe Bombay Pearl Merchants* and Jewellers’ 
\aHociatlon. 

The Bombay Bullion Exchange, Ltd. 

The Bombay Paper and Stationery Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants. 
VssocjalioD, Bombay. 

The Sugar Mercliants* Association. 

Tin Maharashtra Charnher of Commerce 
Bombay. 

The Bomluy Gnin Dca’ers* .Vssoelati >n 
Bombay, 

The Bomlwiy trlas-j Bangles Merchiuts’ 
A.ss »ri ition, Jlouirnv, 

Under the Montagu -(Tielrasford Eefonis, tlir 
Chamber has the right of electing one epresen- 
GUive on tl.e Indian Legislative Assembly and 
’>ne on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
('hambera].40 has the right i-o elect live represen- 
tatives on the itombay Port Trust, one re- 
prp.aentative on the Bombay M inlclpal t or 
poratioD, and one representative on the Im- 
l»ro\einerit Coinmlttw. 

The following are the Oince-bcarers of the 
fndian Merclianls* Chamber for the year 1921) : 

Mr Lakliinid.i'^ B(»ujr«> 'I'airwi’*' [Fr^xitUnt.) 

Mr lluhsf-iiibhoy .V. Lulji, M b.c , (Tor Vrext 

Nr Pursbotamdns Th.ikunluh, Kt., o.i i , 

M H K , M I..A 

Mr Lalji Naranjl. M.L r 

llun'ble Mr Phirt>7A‘, (' Stethna, Kl . o B K. 

IToleshor vSohrab K. D.ivar, Bar at Law. 

Mr B. r. Mtidon. 

Mr. Vlthaldas D.'uttod.ar (ruvhidji. 

Ml. Siinibhal N. ilajl, M.L.A 
Mr VValchand lliraehand, C.I.K. 

Mr. H. P. Modv. 

Mr Shapurji B‘. Blllimorla, Kt., u.k.!-:. 

Mr Deviduh Mahhowji Thakersey. 

Mr lshw.«rslus Jaikhmldas. 
l‘rolessur Khu.shal T. Sluh. 

Mr. B MuHani. 

Mr. DwarkadiiK Chhottlal CarsoudaH Mulj‘ 
Vakil. 

Mr. Manhariu) Vrajdas Merchant. 

Rao Haiieb il arjivau Vaiji. 
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Mr. Johanglr Bomanji Fctlf., m.l.C. 

Mr. N. M. Muztuudar. 

Mr. l>l>lrajlal C. Modi. 

Mr. P'azal Ibrahitn Itabljntoola. M.I.A. 

Bon’l»l^ Mr. R^itanHi DharaiUHi Morarjl. 

Mr. Bbrahim <5. (’'iirrliiibhoy 
JSr-Otfico — 

Sir diuuUul V. M«*lita, k.c'.k.i. 

Sir Ibrahim llahimtoohi. 

Mr. Kalk(tbad (’owaKjl l)hi«ihtiw 
Japan tV* Shanahui Silk M<‘r« bants* Aasodalhm 
(Mr B. N. Karanjia). 

Bnjnbny BulJlon Kxdiaiiu<*. Ltd., (Mr. <*. B. 
Mdita). 

Thn Si'odft Tradm* Assorlallou (Mr. Batllal 
M. dandhl). 

B<imhav Shroff AsflOflation (Mr. Tlirachand 
V. I)PKal.) 

Tim Sujxar M<*n'haufs’ Awirlatlon (.Mr .Lv* 
vanj(M* ('nrrlTnj<*<‘,) 

Co-Oi>ted Mfimherx : 

Mr. Volji Lakdtanid Njipi>oo. 

Mr. Vitludd.nfl Kanjl 
.Mr. Knpilram H. Vakil. 

Mr. Mnim Suix'dar. 

Mr. M A MavtiT. 

Tim I’ollowinji an* tlm ('hamlx'r's lopn'-fnfji- 
thv.H on xarloiiK public ImmIIc* 

/ndiftn Lettihlatot' Awuihl^i Sir IMirnlnd.im- 
daa Thiikiirdaa Kt , <' f F.. m n k . m l. \ 
HoMhotf ('tmmui Mr. Laljl 

xNarnnji, >f i. c. 

Chamh'r'H Hrprcftentatirex on the Hoard of 
Trustees of the Hoinhan Port Sir Buivlio- < 
tuuidaH Thakurdas, K(., c 1 1! . M.» K , 
M.L A . Mr LnIjI Naranjl, T. ( Mi LaKhini 
das Kaowjl Talrhoc, .Mr l)<'\lda‘' Madliowjl 
Tbttk<‘rs('\, Mr. V'cljl f.akhanisl Nappoo 

Chamber'^ Heprehentntoe on the Hoinhoif ^fnn^~ 
eipal Porporation • Mr VUbalda'. Kanji 
Itepre^entattre on the Hotnhno I mpeoeehtenl 
Truest Mr Miinu .Subcdat 
Chouiher’x H/'vreHetitothe on the Adeieoru Com- 
mdtee of the Howtutu Peeelopment He port- 
went Mr. Manu Snbcdar 
Chomher'a Hepresentoth'e on the Indian Petdral 
(\dton (Unnotdtee Sir PursliutaindaH Thu- 
kunhm Kt., v.i.i : , m w.r... m l a. 

( 'handier' s Hepreitentatnr on the .'Senate of the 
Houdmn Pnieerndit .Mr K. 11, Vakil 
HeerHar}/ . Mr. J, Iv. M»*htit. m.a. 
dw't. Setrelarn : Mr. il Marii, B. Si\ 
(Kcori). (Nat.) 

('handtei’tt Sofiedors Messrs, raptalii and 
Valdya, Kspl.iinuh* Hoad. I’orf Bombay. 
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Thn (,‘liHmbcr'ft Anfi;Io<'€lijjflraU Quarterly 
Toiiriiul Is pwblisbwl In Bombay July, Oftolier, 
laimury^and April. 

Bombay Native Pieee<Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 

The objects of the Association are asfoUo'Hft:— * 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof* (6) to remove 
ns far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of Conduct ns w)I) facilitate the trade; (e) to eob 
lect and assort statistics relating to pie^goodf 
and 10 correspond with public bodies on matters 
alTeotiig trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
visable for the piotertion and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them ; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re* 
ferred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 
current year:— 

Chapman — Hon*bIe Sir Manmohandas Bamji, 
Kt. J P. 

Deputy Chairman . — Mr. Devldas Madhocji 
Tliakcjscy, J P. 

JJon, Joint SeeretarieH, — Messrs. Goculdas 
.Tivraj Bnval and Kao Sahib TTurjlwan 
Walji, J P. 

7/on. Treanurer. — Mr. Jethabhai Kalianjl. 


Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body Is Ho promote 
the interests of tiie merchants and to put the 
grain and niPsccds trade on a sound footing.** 
It is an induentiul body of largo membership. 
Tie office holders for the current year are as 
follows : — 

Chairman. — Mr. VeIJi Lakhamsi,B.A., IL.B« 

Fice-CAufriwan. — Mr. Purshotam Ilirjl. 

Hony. Secre/ury.— Mr. Nathoo rooverjl. 

decretory. —Mr. Uttamram Amba'ram, B.A., 

ib.B. 

Tiie addrc'^s of the Association la 262* Maajid 
Bunder Hoad , ATand\ I Post , Bombay . 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra nuunlmrof t'ommcrci* was 
startwl In Septeuilier 1P27 wltli the object of 
establishing fricmlly ndaiioiis among mcrcliants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safcguanl- 
•ng their Interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, <n>ncctlng linaiuial. 
tiMlustrla! and trade, statistics, and tllsscminatlng 
luformathm tlmreabout amongst mumbers of 
the Clianibcr. 

Memlicrship of thii Chainber is conilOHl to 
fuerclianta and factory-ovruers Imlonglng to the 
City of Bowtbay, Bombay Suburban Bistrict 


Poona. Sholapiir, Satam, Katnaglri. Kolaba, 
Kasik, Aimusluagar, Tiiana and Bast and West 
Khandcsii aiul lielgaiim and Tiullan States 
adfoiulng tlusc districts. 

Prestdent : sheth Walchand Hirachaud 

V. 

Vice-Prenidentm : K. B. Hanmantram Kamuatb 
ami M. L. Balianukar. Hon, Seertkiry: 0. B. 
Knnade. 

The oftlccA of the Cliamber ate In the Phoenix 
Building, Graham Koad, IBallard Bstute, Bom* 
bay. 
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KARACHI. 


Tbe objects and duties of tbe Karachi Cham-| 
be? of Oommerce are set foith In tenns slmtlar, 
to those of Bombay. Qiual ifloations f or member > 
ship are ahK> similar. Honorary Membership ' 
may be oonfeited upon ** any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chamber 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
Of members. All new members Joining the! 
Chamber pay Ks. 500 entrance fee and tbe 
mcfuthly subsoription Is Es. 18. Tbe sub* 
soription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present Axed at Es. 5 per month. The, 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ton members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual meeting of the Chamber as earl> 
In the year as possible. Tbe Chamber elects 
a representative on the Bombay Legisluthe 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality. 
There were last year 75 members of the Cham- 
ber. The following are the offleers for the cur- 
rent year:— 

f/Aaiiwau— Mr. P. Clayton, o.i.r., mlc 
(F leming, Shaw & Co.). 

Viee-Chairman, — It. D. England, Esq. 
(Messrs. Grahams Trading Co , T.t(l ). 

Committee.— Messrs. E. S. Backhouse (David 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd.), J. E. Baxter (Mao- 
kinnon Mackenxie A Co,), P. Crawford 
(^Shaw, Wallace A Co.,), J. Morf (Volkart 
feos.), W. M. Petrie (RalH Brothers), 
A« G. J&iee (Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China), A. I. Sleigh (North-West- 
ern Bail way) and H. C. Whltebouso 
(Strauss A Co., Ltd.) 


RepresenffUwfs on tJm Bombay Leyitiative Cown- 
ctt.— Mr. F. Clayton, ll.li.O, 

Representattres on the Karaohi Port JTfMif.— 
Mr. F. Clayton, V.X..C., Mr. E. A. Pearson 
<te Mr J. R. Baxter. 

Representatives on the Karaehi MunidpalUy . — 
Mr. F. E. HaWkea, o.B.U. A Mr.B, G. 
H. Mowburn. 

Seerefflry.— Major Alan Duguld, A.F.O., late 

Public Measurer . — Major Alan Duguld ( Ag.) 

The following are tbe principal ways in which 
the Chamlier gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. 1'he Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karaehi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes ‘*as to the quality oi 
condition of merchandise In which both parties 
desire the (Camber to do so.” When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Ciiambcr or ot 
an arbitrator or arbibrat^ors nominated by the 
(’hamlH'r, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations. BimilnrJy, the Ciiamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators tor 
tbe settlement of disputes In which noitbei 
of the parties are members of tbe Cltambei. 
A public measurer is appointed under tin* 
authority of the fliambor to measure prefse<l 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other men han- 
dlse arriving at (»r leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


Tbe Madras Chamber of Ciommerce was found- 
ed in 1836. Ail merchants and other persons 
engaged or Interested in the genera) trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras arc eligible 
for membemhlp. Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per^^o for a firm is eligible. Members 
who are absent item Madras bat pay their sub- , 
eriptlons may be represented in the Chamlier 
by their powers-of-attonioy, as honorarv mom- I 
bets, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege | 
of ordinary members. Election (or membershiTi , 
as by ballot at a general raeotlog, a majority of { 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary ] 
to secure election, ItFery member pays an 
entrance foe of Es. 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more j 
members and are liable for an entrance fee ot 
Es. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrJi)' I 
Mans shall not exceed Be, 800 per annum, pay- > 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state i 
of tbe Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu- ^ 
vtjm pay no subscription and members tempor - 1 
arjfiy absent from Madras pay one rupee po-' 
umbtb. Honorary members are admissible to I 


i fin* Uhanibrr on the usual comuuona. Mem* 

I l>crH betomiiig iiiHotveut reuHi* to be inembi rs 
buf eligibl** lor le-eleetion without ro|)a>- 
iiKMit of the entr.im*<' douatiou. 

The (/'liambor undertakes arblimflons an<i 
surveys, the granflng of rertlrtr.itvs of origin himI 
the registration ol trade marks. One of tin 
rules for the last iiunu'd is *' that no trad« 
mark or ticket Hliatl be registered on behait oi 
an Indian firm trading under a Kuro}>ean luim* 

The follow mg publu»tiou» are Issued by fin 
diamber’- .Madras Priet^ (’urreitt and Market 
Report, Tonnage Hehedule and Miidras l.andlng 
t’hargos and Harbour J)u<*s Bebednle. 

Tliere are 56 mcriibers and 6 Hoiumry Mem 
hers of the t'hambi*r in the current year and tin 
Officers and Committee for tlw yeir are »*« 
IoHowh . — 

Chmmmn ; 5fT. IC. Kay, w L.C. 

Vice^Vhairman. HIr .Tames Him pson , M.b 0, 

Committee : Mr F. JUrloy, Mr. W. M. Brown 
mg, Mr. W. fl. H. Gralmmo. Mr. F. b 
Wathen, Mr. W. 0. Wright, M.b.o. 
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The fdtlowinff l«« bodtee to whtdi the diam- 
her Axe entitle to cleet repTeeentAttves and 
the represeiitatlven elected for the year : — 
Madras hf^Mire Connnl: Mr. K. Kay 
dr Sir JaineftBlmpHoii, 

Mndrm Port Trvht: Mr. K. Kay, Hir James 
Blmpeon, Mr. K. Birley dr. Mr. W. O. 
Wrlj?ht. 


Corporatim 0 f Madm: Hr. A. J. Poindti 
Mr. D. H, Keid At Hr. A. B. Bose. 
Federal itm of Chamber$ of Cmmerce of th$ 
linligh Empire : Sir Gordon Fraaer, Kt. 
fi!ecreUtry : Lt. Col. 0. H. Broclc, O.B.B.* 7,P, 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Tlie Southern India Chaiaber of Commerce 
has its Eeglstered Otnee in Madras. The ob- 
jects of the Charalier are those usual for such 
iKxllcs, ooncernlng the promotion of tradc 4 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
Interests of members, special objects are stated 
to be:— 

" To maintain a Library of books and publl* 
cations of commercial interest , so as to diffu.sf 
comraerciai information and kuovrledgc amongst 
it<4 members. 

'*To establish Museums of commercial pre- 
diicts or organise exhibitions, eftber on liehnlf 
of the Chamber or In co-operation with otiiers ’* 

There are two classes of meraberb, permanent 
and honorary. Thu usual condition as to elb 1 - 
blUty for election prevail. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was ai'cordcd to tlie 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Memliers of the (’hamber ' 
hold seats In the Madras TjCglsIative Council ' 
and the Chamlier has also lieen aceonled tiic 
right ff electing a representative to that body. 


Under the Madras City HunlcipAt Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the riglit of eleoting two CountUlofs 
to the Madras Corporation. tToder the State Aid 
to Industries Act 1928 the Chamber has the right 
to elect one member to the Board of Indnstvlei, 

The Chamber also sends Its xepcesentatlYes 
to the Boad Board, the Town Plaimina Trust 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Auditors 
Approval Committee, Vlzagapatam Harbonr 

orks Committee, the Advisory Committees of 
the South Indian and Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Kailways, the Madras University and 
the Government Institute of Commerce Advisory 
Council, Madras. 

The Chamber has 230 members on the roll 
and has Its own building. 

Presideni.-^BlT M. a. Muthia Chetty. 

Vioo-PretidonU. — Dewan Bahadur QovindsS 
Chathoorbbnjadas and Mr. 0. Abdul Bakim 
Sahib Babadnr. 

Honorary Seereiariet, — Ynsuff Sait & V. C. 
Uangaswamy. 

Ahftigtant Secretary, R. Nalr, B.a,, b 
f’oin. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


The Nortlicrn India ( Immlicr of ( onimcrcc, 
Laiioics ua.*» iiiaugurafMMi tit Mov ember 192;i, to 
watch over the mcrcuntlK* intensts of the 
hitherto practically unrcprcsinitcd area ol 
Norfliern ludw amt tlu* W. P. Provinw. 

The iimin aims and objecte o^tht' t hamber 
arc to promote* and protect commerce ami 
imliJstricK, to obtain tit*' rwlrcss of any griev- 
aiKCH aiul tmrdHhlps iimlcr which tiic gcncrol 
tucmutUIc community suffer, ami to establish 
jUHt and cumtaldc ]>rincjplcs of trading. i't4\ 
Among its other activities, the ChumlaT utwlcr- 
tukcrt the conduct ol surveys and arbh rations, 
tile rcgintratlon of iriide markK, ct<*. 

Mentbers arc elecU^cl by ballot, tiic cut ranee 
fc<- and annual HUbscriptlon for tlniiB In Iwvhore 
iM'ing Kr, lou and Rs. 200 rcsjK'ctivcly. 

UPPER 

The Upper Iniia Chamber of Commerce 
iv conceraou with trade, commerce and manu- 
lactures in the United Provinces and has Its 
'‘•gistered ollice at Cawnpore, Mcmbeis arc 
<‘lcct<‘d by the Committee, subject to conflrma- 
tton by the next general meet mg of the Chamber. 
*>entieme& distingutshed for public service, or 
<^)iulnent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the memberi la a General Meeting and such shall 

exempted from paying any subscription to 
Ohamber, There is no entrance fee for 
nu mbei«hip» but iabecriptlona are payable 
follows:— A firm, comrany or assocL 


The following arc the (ifllccrs, Committee, etc., 
for the year from April 1927 : — 

('fnurman: Mr. W* B. Maepherson. 

V»>c-f hairman : Mr. 1>. J. Horn. 

('mnmdtee'. Mmrs. I>. May Arrindell, M.O,, 
Rai Bahadur L. Dhaupat ilai, M.L.O., 
I*. Ji. Guoft, U. K. i*abordc, J. McIntosh, 
Own*n Bol>crts, M.t.o., Baja Ram, W* 
KolHTt^. Ilon’bJe Hal Bahadur L. Rain 
Siran Ibis, 0 I.K.. M.c.s., H, J, Rustomji, 
T>. W. Tcasedale, I). B. Trevor, O.B.K. 

SeerHim/ : Mr, II. J . Martin. 

: V. A- M. Gazette Buildbigs, The Mall, 
Lahore 

INDIA. 

ation having Its place of business In Cawn^* 
pore, Rs. 800 a year ; an Individual member, 
resident or carrying on business In Oawnpore, 
Rs. 8'K) ; linns or indivlduais having Uieir pUees 
of business or residence outside Oawnpore pay 
hall the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office In Cawnrore necessitates payment 
of lull rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Ohamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to eonstttute X40oal Commit* 
tees of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centrea where membership Is 
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feuffioiently nomerouf to Jagtity the step. Bach 
Local CommJttees have power to oommimloate 
only with the Central Committee. 

The Chamber appoints arbitration Triba- 
nais for the settlement and adjustment of dis* 
putes when fnvlte<i» to do so, members of the 
U'ribunals beinff selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in the present year 67 
members, one honorary member and six 
afli Hated members. 

The following are the ofBceii 

TTpper India Chamber of Coinmerec Com- 
mittee : — President — Mr. A, L. (Janiegic 
(The British India CorporaHon Lirnib'd) ; 
Vire-President, — Mr. J. M. Lownlo (Messrs, 


Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd.); Mewiiber^ 
Mr.G. M. Hunter Thoms (The Muir Mills Com- 
pany, Limited) ; Mr. T. Gavin Jones, M. p, a. 
(Messrs. I). Waldie & Company, Limited) ; Mr. W. 
It. Watt, M.A. (Cawntore); Hr. Menries, o»B,E. 
(’rhe Britisli liuiia Corporation, Limited) ; Babu 
Ram Jilarain (Cawnpore); Mr. H. Horsman, 
M.C. (The Swadeshi (’otton Mills Co., Ltd.) ; 
Mr. .T. B.Xlray, (The National Bank of India, 
Titd.);Mr. C (J. Sandys (East Indian Railway) ; 
Representatives on the United Fmvinccs T^gls- 
lathe Council— Mr. B. M. Souter, M i.o. (Messrs. 
Ford & Macdonald, I,td.) <fr Mr. J.P. Srlvas- 
tava, M.Lr., (’awnporc.) 

Seeretarp.—Mr. J. 0. Ryan, M.B.B. 

Head C/erA*.— Babu B. N. Uhosal. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has Its 
headquarters at Delhi and exlste tor the care! 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Province 
and Ka-iirmir. The Chamber has Branches- 
at Amritsar and Lahore. Membership Is by 
ballot and Is restricted to Banks, Merchant*^ 
(wholesale), Railways and proprietors of large 
Industrial interests. The entrance fee is Ks. 1 00 
and the rate ot subscription Rs. 180 per year. 
The Cumber returns one member to a seat on 
,thc Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jclnllj 
with the Punjab Trades Aosociatioo, and 
shares represeniati n in the Indian legislative 
Asserabiy with other Chambers which are 
members of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the seat 
hliofted to the Associated ChamlH*r<. I hi 
Chimber is a member of the Fedrration ot 
Chambers of Commerce. London. The Chambei 
is represented on the Miini’ipal Corpoiationi 
of Delhi as well as on the East Indian 
Railway Advisory Committee. Cawnpore 
the CJotton Excise Duties A d v I s o r > 
Committee, Bombay , und the Auxiliary Force® 
Committees, Delhi A Inhere Military 
Areas 


The Managing Committee meets aliemaiely 
at Delhi and Lahore and the following are 
office bearers: — 

Chaimian Mr. P. Mukerjee ; Deputy Chair- 
nuiu . Mr I). (! W, T<*asditle, Members Mr. V. 
F. Ur.ty MLO (Messrs. R. J. Wood & Co., 
lulhi); Mr R M Graut-Ctovan (Messrs, (lovan 
Brothers. iJd., Delhi) ; Mr. H. A. Bteerwooa 
(LIo\d’H Bjiulv lilmited. Dellil) ; Mr. 8hri Ham 
(l)elhi etdh A (}eiM*ral Mills (o., lAd.. Delhi); 
Sardui Saiteb Bardar Soblta Hlngh (K balsa 
spinning and Wea\ing Mills, Delhi); Mr E. 
C. ko\, y.. M.L.A. (The Eastern .News 
Agiuiey., btd , Delhi) Mr. J. (\ F. Davld^ 
son (Measrs. Bird A Co., Delhi) ; Mr. D. B 
Trevoi o B p (North Westi'm Railway, Lahore) 
Saidar Mohan Singh Rais, Rawalpindi , The 
llon’lde it B Bala Ramnaran Da^s, o l K. 
M L \ (Tile Mi lanim Cotton Mills. Lahore). 
Mr. T.a(ljl)ini Narain (Mi^srs. I. D. larlmit 
Narain Amritsar); Mr. Motl Ram Mehi.i 
(Missrs. Mod Ram Mehra A; (’o., Amritsar). 
Mr A C Mullen (Tin* Amritsar Distillery Co., 
Ltd , Xmritsfir) , Mr Uol>ertaon Taylor (The 
l.a'sl Indm Carja t < o , Ltvi„ AinritHar). 

Snr4tanftt Mepsps, A. F. Ferguson A Co. 
Charttnd (f»un(.»uts, Delid, 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of mcml>ers on r**gl»t;er is 126 
(97 Local and 29 Mofussll). All tlie important 
commercial and industrial interest of tlic Fro- 
vlnei's of Agra and Oudh are represented. • 

**'Vj8i(/ewf Mr. W. C. Do’Noronha, Proprie- 
tor of Messrs, M. X, De'Noronha <fc l!k>n, 
Cawnpore. 

^ ice-Presidents '.—Babu Sri Ram Klianna. 
(Managing Director of Messrs, ilamchand 
Gurshai Ma! Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Luck- 
now), Lala Ram Kumar KewatU of Messrs. 
Rani Kumar Rameshwar Das, Cawnpore. 

Bserafaiy:~~Bai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit 
Advocate^ M. L. C., Director of 


British Imlia Corporation, Ltd., Cawn 
pore. 

Joint’Serrctarif :-“-Baliu Cur Prasad Kaf^'^or 
ot Messrs. Jta.stl Ram Mata Din, Cawu- 
pore. 

Members of the Committee Ramesh 

war Prasail Bagla ; l^^la Sallg Ham . 
Mr. T. D. Varstianio; Lala Mahadeo 

Prasad ; Lala Basdoo Daliula: Rai Bahlb Lain 
Gopl Nath ; Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh , 
Mr. iiira Jail Khanna; Mr. Chaman Dd 
Mehta; Mr. Misrl Lai ; Mr. Krishna L.d 
Gupta; Lala Nand Ram Mehrotta; Lai* 
Padam Pat Hinghania; Babu BcbarlLal 
Lala Shyam Ul M. A,‘ Mr. B. T. Thakur. 
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BUBMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headuuarters at Kangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subJeotH involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manu|nctun‘8 and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the provincr.to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting tliese lutercsts, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
aUlfated Mies: — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents* Association. 

Bangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor ^oinranoe Agents* Asaoclation. 

The Chamber elects representatives to ttie 
following Public Bodies 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma tJnivemity Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Rangoon Kuropcan Stipend Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon Coneral Hospital Advisory 

Committee. 

I.>ocai Railway Advisory Council. 

Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bigandant Home for Incurables. 

All British corporations, companies, firms or 
persons engaged or int«^rosted in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
ewiiers and brokers or who are oonueoted with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
^hali be eligible to become Chamber Members, 
h very non- British oonoern or person, similarly 
^’ugaged or interested as Indicated above, other 


I than a subject of a State with which the Brithfii 
I Empire was at War on September 19th, 1918, 

‘ shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem* 
i her. The annual subscription of each Chamber 
j Member shall be Bs. 4S0 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Bs. 360 per snnnm. An 
etttrance fee of Rs. 160 is payable by eadt new 
I Member. Officials and own indirectly exm- 
‘ nected with the trade of the province or who 
I may have .rendered distinguished service to the 
I Interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on t^wir own 
I motion or on the piiggeMtion of two Members as 
j Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
, Members are not required to subscribe to the 
f finds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In ad- 
dition to Its ordinary work. It does not 
' publish any statistical returns. 

J iSecrefory. — B. P. Crista 11, Esq. 

I Repretenfafire on ike CouneU 0 / Rtof#.— - 
, Hon'ble Mr. K. B. Harper. 

Reprswntaftees on the BvfmxL LegitluiUff^ 
Council . — M. Joakin. R-q., and F. H* 

I Wroughton, Esq., m.p.c. 

Itepreeentatitee on the Rangoon Port Trust 
j Boar^. — M. L. Burnet, lisq.. J. R. Turner. Esq,» 

’ W. T. Bowhon, Esq., and C. G. Wodehoase, 

• Esq. 

RepreeefUatit'f on the Rangoon Corporation^ 
A. P. Baxter. Esq. 

; Fiefortrt 3Iemorinl Park Trustee. — J. R, D. 
Olascott, Esq., c i.K., m.l.C. 

Pasteur Institute CommiUee . — J. R. D* 
(Jlascot , Esq., c.i.E., M.t.c. 

I Burma Unioereitg Council . — H, Smiles, Esq., 
A 

Rangoon (l*>nefal Hospital Adoisorif Com' 
wi/tee— 1). A. DaUiel, Esq. 

I Police Advisory Board — A. P. Baxter, Esq, 

' Rangoon Development Trust. — T. Cortnack, 

I Esq., M.L.C. 

, Bigandant Home for IncuraJblee . — W . T. 

, Kowlson, Emi*. 

I Accountancy Classes Advisory Board.— Mr. L* 

I Baird, 

t I/tcal Railutay Adcitory Couneil. — M. Xi. 

{ Burnet, Esq. 

Rangoon Water Supply CommiUee . — W. T. 

' Howison, Esq., J. R. Balrd-Smith, Esq., and 
I T. Reive, E>sq. 

Advisory Committee eonstUuted under the A 
\li%ry Force <c£. 1920.— L. T. Motsher.d, tsq. 
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COCANADA. 


Ttie Coc&iUkda Chamber of Commerce 
established m 20th Ootober* 180S. 

Toe toUowitig are tho mombers of tlie 
Oharober which has its head 'quartern at 
<>aNBanada, thu chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast, north of Madras • — 

Mfissis. Tho Coromandel Co., Ltd.*, Ripley Sn 
Co. ; Yolkart Bros. ; Innes tfe Co. ; Wilson & 
Co. : Gordon Woodroffe A Co. (Madras). Ltd, ; 
d, H. Vavasseur A Co., Ltd.; Burmah-Sheli 
Oil Storage & BSstributing (Jo., of India. Ltd.. 
Nofthern Circars Development Co.. 'I'he Boui' 
baj^Oo., Ltd,, The Agent, Imperial Bank of 

OF THK COlOdTTbK. 

Mr. U. F. Stevenson (Chairman) 

H. W. G Colley. 

A. Graham. 

Mr. G. Gompertz (Sn reiary)* 

Tue rales ot the Chamber provide that b) 
the term ‘ member* he understood a raercan* 
tile firm or establishment, or th> {x^rm^uenl 
Agency of a mercantile firm or eitahlishnumt, 
or a society of mercliants carrying ou business 
In Coconada or other pi tee in the Districts 
of BLUtna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly ^ected according to 
the Boies of tho Chamber, and that 
all such be ellfdbla but only members 
restdoAt in Cocanada can hold odlce. 


Members are elected by ballot. The 
Committee, when called upon by disputing 
members or non-members of the Chamber, 
give their decision upon all questions of 
mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for 
final iudgment. In either case a minimitin 
fee of Bs. 16 must acoompany the reference 
with Bs. 5 from a nonmember and Re. 1 from 
a meml>er as i^aymeat tor the chamber's 
Sealed Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general mooting hi January 
in each year for a term of 12 months, 
Tlic entrance lec tor each member, whose 
place of bUHinoss is in Cocanada, Is Rs. 
100 and for each member whoso place 
of business is elsev/here is Bs. 50. The 
subscription for each member whoso place 
of bustnoss is in Cocanada is Ks. 120 per nouum 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of bu'*hu‘S8 ts elsewhere Is tL». 60 per 
annum, payable in advance. Committee meet- 
ings aro Ufid on tho 1st Tuesday in tile month 
and goQoral meetings on the 2rd Tuesday or 

; when ordered. 

I A Fortnightly Circular of current rates oi 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up b> 
tho CoinmiKee, 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Cliamber of Oonimorcc was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1880 and was in- 
corporated in 1805, With its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
in the general trade of Ceylon are admissible t 
as members and every person or firm destruus ' 
of joining the Cliambor must after having 
furnished one month s notice ol ttieir intention 
to apply for membership be proposed by 
one member, seconded by another and bai- 
lot^id tor by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vice- 
Gbairman and 10 members. 


TIu' fotUmiug is the membership of th^ 
Board at tho present time 
Mr. S. l\ Uayh y, (f 7*afn»on), Mr. C. H, Figg 
(Vice’ Chairman), Mr. George Brown, Mr. C. 
.'s. Burns Mr. J. M. Caldwell, Mr. R, W. 
I’owkc, Mr. H.G.r. Haddocks, Mr. JO. A. 
I’carcy, Mr. A. D. Hkrine, Mr. G. G. Smith, 
and Mr. .1, A. Tarbat. 

-Sceralary.— Mr. C. F. Whitaker. 
lt$pre»miatin$ in th$ Lt0ldatt«$ CouncH,-^ 
Uou'ble Mr. M. J. Cary. 


DEPARTMENT Of COMMERCIAL INTEUIGENCE AND STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial lutelllgenoe 
effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
lohit department has its office at No, 1, Coun* 
^1 House Street, Catcutta, the headquarters 
of tile Dhrector-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct olaases of work : (a) the eolleetlou and 
dtsseminatlon of loformation connected with 
Ofemeas trade which may he of use to Indian 
iriML mid 0} the oompfiatlon and publication 


of All-liidla statistics. Among the Importan' 
publications lor which the Dlrcctor-Oencral i* 
responsible are the following annual volaiiit*'- 
Bi view of tho Trade of India, Statoment < > 
the Foreign Sia-bornc Trade and Navlgatioti 
of British India, Statistical Abstract 
British India, Agricultural Statistics* 
mates of Area and Yield ol Trinolpm Croi>B 
and Indian Ooitams Tariff. The depwrtme''^ 
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m 


Also piibltfthss A weeldy Ttio lodiaii 

Tcade Jounial "-i-the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foieign countries which affect Tnaian interests, 
(b) notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Govern men* departments end public 
bodiest (e) crop reports and forecasts (d) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notlflcatlcns affecting trade, (s) analysis ot In- 
dian trade statistics (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
Imports, iff) trade enquiries for securing trade 
Introductions, (h) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstrarts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce In India 

The Department also administers the Com- 
MZBCM LIBRABT AVU llKAPINO ROOM l0CHte«i 
at No. 1, Council House Street < alcutta This 
was at flrrt a small departmental br ary used 
lor the purpose of answering enquiries, but in ) 
1019 the tJo^emincnt of India agreed to the i 
formation of a combined tecimological Ubrarj 
ot relennie In (nkutia in place of the sejmrate ' 


libraries attiicbed to tbe Departments of Com* 
merciallnto(ligence,ftt*tistic8,«iid Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Ckimmerelal i:4bi«^ 
and Beading Boom was placed under the admin- 
istrative control of the Director-Ocneral. It 
has now been expanded into a fizst-class tech* 
nical library containing over 11,100 volumes 
as well as Indian and foreign statistical pnbji- 
cations, and over 400 technicaJ and oornmer* 
cial journals and market reports. Ordinarily 
books are consulted m the Library, hut they are 
also available on loan upon deposit of value 
throughout India 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern* 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Irade ( ommiasioner In London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Cominissioncn in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
i increase m its (orrespondence shows that it is 
1 steadily being naeii more and more both by 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
' Indian exports 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


Tht lirlthh 1 rade Commissioners in India are 
part of the worUi-vuie Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial itovernmenf 1 he 
Dipaitment of Ovenwaa I rude, Loudon, vhUh 
Ik the headquarters of this uigamsitiou, is a 
joint depart im lit of the Bourd of Iradc and the 
hortlgn Office and was created in 1017 with Uit 
cpcclfle obio(t of stimuUtmg the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing comraerdtal 
iiilormat ion from nil parts of the world , b> dig 
seminating It to British innnufacturorH and 
ixportm; by iinUirtaking such spicial con 
btructlvo activities as ma> be found possible , 
und by assisting trodtrs In the rcmoNal of their 
difficulties The Departrai nt has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trade It pisses no mea 
sures and mikts no rcstrkU'c or Tcgulatl\e 
orders Brhtlv, the polity on which It js based 
is the policj of aKslstance without Interference 

The Department of Ourseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer 
(ia) Tnteiligencc Officers throughout the world 
who forward a constant supply of commercUi 
information to Loudon and pnnidc local asaist- 
iuceln the pi omotion of British economic inter- 
t sts Those o> cTscas officers who are stationed 
m the British Kmpire are members of the Trade 
^ otnmissioner Service while foreign countries 
oe serited by the Commercial Diplomatic Ser- 
^Me for min g part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Mr. T. M AlMoongh. o.s ■ . wm .ppotated HI* 
icdesty*s Senior Trade Comialssloner In India 
'n January 101S and opened an office in Calcutta 


^ast territory In 1023, however, two add- 
tional Irade Commissioners were appointed to 
India Mr W D M Clarke w as ported to the 
< alcutta office and Major B. \V Clarke opened 
an office in Bombay at Bxebarge Buildings, 
Si^rott Koad, Ballard Bstate. The territory Is 
now dixide<l lietwecn the Calcutta and l^mbay 

g osts and this development allows tbe Senior 
)ffict r to tra\ol almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
dc^ otc his time to some of the broader politSoo* 
economic problems which are becoming so im- 
portant in %icwr of the changing political condi- 
tions in India 

Functions of Commissioner.^-The primary 
doty of the British i rade Coramisstoner com- 
prises the colkction of information In regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by D^^h 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the BdtlW|» 
Kmptro. Ho is, therefore, enjoined carefnlfy w 
w atoh and report from time to time to Boaml 

of Trade and the Governments of theDomliihms 
I concerned on all matteni affecting the trade 
' industry and commerce of his area. His geaers) 
functions are to maintain cordial relatkme with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 
Into personal relations with the Chambm ^ 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and elmihir 
imdies, and with the prlnciiml representative 
importers and local manulActurera ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report ut^n 
foreign competition, on finaneha and trade 
conditions, and new legialatton affect^ trade : 
to make an annual genend report on the eondl* 
Mona and proapeoU of hrade In hia aiea ; and td 
fumlih apedal reporta and niiihngiei^ uh 
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pmlenlar qneitiDiu whteh kk likely to be ol 
interost to Brttiali mimulaoturers and exporters. 
He ia also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial Information of all kinds to his de> 
partment ; to maintain an active correspondence 
with drum in the tlnited Kingdom or tlie Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area ; and to give all possible assistance to the 
re|n*CBcnttttive8 of British firms who may visit 
his territory, 

Every effort is made by Hla ATaJesty's Trade 
Commi^oners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents In India. Tlie offices 
ate equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and rmerence books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges tlirongh- 
ont the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the loading British manu- 
facturing engineers Is maintained In Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personaUy or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It Is hoped chat local im- 
porters and buyers will cooperate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners i 
any cases where the interests of exportes from < 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may he • 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been availaldc 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them In voicing their difficulties and in 
meeting foreign competition. As a rule these 
complaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited tlic attention of Covernincnt 
to thdr many virtues. 1 n response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 


reputation in their respeetlve spheres, and a 
comprehensive and hminessilke organisation 
has been built up at the Department of overseas 
Trade, r/)ndon, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests wdth the British mer- 
cantile community ,l)Oth at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such Information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 

H. M.'s Tu.vdk CoKmsBiosGRS IN India. 

( 'a/rutia 

Mr. T. M. Alnscough, C.B.E., 

His Majesty’s Seiilar Trade Oommissfoncr 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. W. 1). Montgomery Clarke, 

HiR Malesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta, 

Post Bov .\o. 683, Falrllc House, Fnlrlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcora, Cal- 
cutta." 

Telephone No. " Calcutta 1042." 

Bomlmti - 

Major E. W. Clarke, 

Hi? Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post liox No. 815, Exchange Buildings, 

Sprott Koad, liallard hastate. 

Telegraphic Address — Tradcom, Bombay" 

1’elc phone No. -‘‘Bombay 23095.** 

(V tfion - 

Imperial Trade (’orrespondent, 

The Principal Collector of Custouiii 
(’olomlK). 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


Tne origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1894 witen the embarrassment caused to the 
finanoes of India by the fall in exchange drove 
Che Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was tlie re- 
loip^tion of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yams and fabrics, which 
hnd formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
were in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposiUon of. import 
duties had been recommended by the Hereohell 
CohEmiission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
enrmney question, bad favoured this method 
of Hiding to the revenue as being the least likely 
to isette oi^caiMon. In point of fact, however, 
tbia sseoauBandatio 1 which was carried into 


effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1804 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 
port of tlieir jiollcy the Oovemmeiit appealed to 
the Uesolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed fn 
1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as "being 
contrary to sound commercial policy,** while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect " the complete abolition of tiiese duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English ppoduoer.** It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarwi' 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretwr 
8tate It was periUienGy i^ted out that 
the votnme of trade in oottOB go^ and 
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yams then leinesented neady oiie*half ol 
the total imMfts from abroad, and that the 
exemntiloii of these ImporUmt commodities when 
pzaoucally every single other commodity was 
being subjected to an import duty could not be 
iustined on its merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it was an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit, 

Exeiso Unties Imposed— The opposi- 
tion to this measure, though it failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yielding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinion. His Majesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 
position of import duties on cotton yams and 
fabrics provided that it could be sliown that such 
a measure was necessitated by the position of 
Indian finances, and that it was combined with 
an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective ciiaractor. Accordingly 
in December 1S94, (consequent on the further 
dcterioiation in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council. 
Tiie first of these subjected cotton yams and 
fabrics to the general Import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. The second Impost an Excise | 
duty on ail cotton yams of 2U*b and above pm- 1 
duced by Mills in Britisb India. In introdoc- ; 
log this latter BiU the then Finance Minister, 
Sir James Westland, was caretnl to explain 
that the policy underlying its provisions had 
been imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Be- 
soluUon of toe House of Commons quoted above. 
The pmvisions of this particular Bill are of 
JittJe Interest. From the first it was recoguised 
tliat they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
winch the line should bo drawn exempting Indian 
yams from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners 
to tbe impossibility of spinning premsely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire point 
of view it was contended that the BiU offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in tbe Bill, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and lancashire products was 
not being carried out on a similar basis. 

Act of 1898.— Tbe Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December tiie Gov- 

ernment of Indie wei'c compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
now measure which became law In January 
IS96 as the Indian Cotton Duto Act 11 of 1896. 
Tills measuie proceeded from two conclusions, 
namely, that uo attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manuiactured, and that an equtU rate 
of duty should be applied to aU woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of ooncUiating the opposition, the 
late of duty was fixed at fijper cent, as opp(»sed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
^ per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment tor the purposes 
of coUeetIng the Excise duty should be based 
returns submitted by the mili-ownert : and 
|[^t provision should be made tor a rebate In 
case ol woven goods exported out ol India. 
No oontiol beyond a raquuument that statii* 
rntnuii shoiildl be fmaWhed wm attsnmtefi 


m respect ot sfdnning mills. On tbe oUmr hand 
certain concessions in the matter ol Import duty 
on MUi stores were made by executive order so 
as to place Indian Mills on a footiag mom or 
less equal to tbeir Lancashire competitors. 

Ciitietoms of the fileaeoro.— U is not 
possible within the limits of the present article 
to do more than summarise tbe critidems with 
which this measure was received In India. Much 
of the opposition was baaed on grounds of a 
transient cliaracter ; as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then in a state of coutinu* 
ed depression and that it had been hard hit,, 
particularly in respect of its export trade, by 
the currency legi^tton, and by the uncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to tbe ex- 
emption of yarn, which was shown, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad * 
vantage with tbe Indian power weaving industry. 
But tbe hostility to this measuie, as also to tbe 
eailier measures already described, clearly 
; proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of India and of the becretary 
ot State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to tbe (act that there was any teal com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester goods, 
but to a desire to handicap tbe Indian iodost? y 
whose progress was already causing uneasiaess 
to Lancashire interests. It was argued that 
the Imjports from Lancashire were ptacUcaliy 
ail of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mills could uot produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
miliowner of tbe import duty was mconsiderabie 
and was counterbalanced by certain draw- 
bacirs, arising from tbe inferiority of lodisti 
labour, which could not be overcome ; and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of tbe higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mili which has to import its 
machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
quent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
tne necessity of importing stores required in tlie 
production of cloth. Finally, from Uie stand- 

S oint of the consumer, very severe oritictom was 
irected against tiie reduction, in favour ol 
imported cotton goods, of the general rale of 
duty from 5 per cent, to ^ per cent, on tbe 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consotners 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impc»st 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose le* 
quirements were met by the Indian miUs, 

Later Factors in the Sitnatloa.— asnie 
tbe passing of ibis measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India In tide respect has 
frequently been the subject ot attack In tbe 
press and In the Legislatures In India, while It 
has also formed the subject ot oemtinoed re- 
presentationB by the industrial interests affected 
and political organisations. In more recent 
years the agitation In favour ot the abolition 
of the Excise duties was revived by the growth 
In Engh&id of a stroug body of publlo opmioit 
in opposition to the policy of Free Trade. Ad- 
vantsge was taken of tbM new hhass is EngUsb 
ecouomio thought to press on ot India the 
aoeeptance of a policy ot Fre^Uon— now 
lado]^ hy the Oovetamsnt «t Mta la the 
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lorin of <ilsoifmhi»tliig use of the current neoes* | 
satUy higb Important tariff lor fostering Indian 
induetrles—aud the removal of the Exclso' 
daties was claimed by the opponents of this! 
measure as a necessary corollary of the applica- 
tion to the Brltidi Empire of the principles 
associated with the name of Mr. Chamberlain. 
A new (actor in the situation which strengthened 
the position of those who were in opposition to 
the Excise duties was to be found in the severe 
competition which Indian mills have to face In 
China as well as in India from the Japanese in- 
dustry. The Japanese market was lost to India 
in the early yetirs of this century. More recently, 
however, Japan has entered as a competitor with 
India into the China market, while within the 
last few years it has pushed Us advantage as 
against the Indian millowner in the Indian 
market itself. 

Policy of 1017. — ^The policy of Govemmf^nt 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development in 1917. In the budget of that 

^ provision was made for interest and sinking 
charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. Tills 
demanded in addition to the natural Increase 
ia the revenues fresh taxation to the extent oi 
£ 3 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
adopted to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the Import duty on cotton goods from Si 
per cent, to 71 per cent, whidi is the general 
tariff rate. At tne same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 8| per cent, thus giving the indigenous 
Indiirtry a sUj^t protection to the extent of 
4 per cent. question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely bad to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as it was estimated to produce in 
1917-ld £ 820«000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to pioduce an additional 
£ I milUon per annum. The proposal was 
received with immense satisfaction in India 
as a aitep towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic i 
wrong* It aroused very vehement protests in 
Xianoasbire where the oiktoii industry organised 
its political vote and brought great pressure 
to \A»x upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Oiamberlain, the 
then Secretary of State for India, stood firm 
and With the Oovemment at his book refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up tn supporting the Government 
of India in this matter. There were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when the 
lAhour Party }oinlag with the Irish Natlona- 
liita and the Lancashire vote mobilised its 
forees against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and hla followiug 
WM bbsonre* In the end Mr. Asquith gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
nndentandiag that this, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reoousidered at the 
omi of the war with this support, the Bill was 
oaxrled through the House of Commons by a 
majority* 

The Meeoal Position. --The question has 
frequently cothe under dtseoseion In the Indian 
SMMatB during the past few years and the i 
nh# OQustittttloii alters its perspeetivel 


there Inasmudi as it subjects taxation not 
merely to debate but to tlie actual votes of both 
Council of State and Legislative Assembly. 
The latter house paid most attention to the 
Excise and both the annual Budgets and the 
right of unofficial members to move Kesolutlons 
afforded opportunities for pressing the popular 
view upon Government, During the Ufe of 
the first Assembly— •1921-192S, inclusive — the 
position was still dominated by the financial 
dilRcuItlcs of Government and the necessity for 
utilising every possible source of income for 
meeting sacrossive deficits. 

Excise Duty Saspended.---ln November 
1925 two months after further pressure from 
the Legislative Assembly, which Government 
at the time indicated that they would regard 
as decisive so tar as public opinion on the 
question of the rival claims reduction of provin. 
elal contributions and abolition o! the Excise 
Duty was concerned, an ('rdluanee to suspend 
levy and the collection of the Cotton Excise 
Duty was issued. Thatr Odlnance stated that 
the duty would not bo levied and collected or 
assessed on any cotton goods produced In any 
mill in British India on or after Decomtier 1, 
1925, and before March 1, 1926. At the same 
time a staU^ment was issued by the Governor. 
General explaining the reasons which led him in 
exercise of the powers conferred upon him by the 
Government of India Act, to promulgate that 
Ordinance. The statement was as foL 
lows: — ‘*1n August last when replying to a 
deputation which waited upon me on be- 
half of the mlUowners of Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to urge the relief of the mill- 
industry from the cotton excise duty 1 affirmed 
the Government of India stood by the letter 
and the spirit of the pledge given by my prede- 
cessor, Lord Hardinge, tiiat the excise duty 
would be abolished as soon as fiiumdal consider- 
ations permitted. At the same time while, 
fully recognising the special difficulties, with 
which the cotton mill industry In India was 
faced, It was nceessary for mo to explain that it 
was impohsibio to grant tills request in the 
middle of the financial year before the year had 
fully declared itself and before the commit- 
ments and the prospects of next year wore 
known. 

* ‘Again, on the 16th September 1925 when a 
motion for suspension of the coUeetlon of the 
cotton excise duty was debated in the Leglslaiivo 
Assembly It was made clear on belialf of Govern- 
ment that suspension must inevitably be follow- 
ed immediately by abolition and that abolition 
ought to be considered only in connection with 
the finances of the year as a whole, that is, at 
the time of the budget when the daims of the 
cotton mill Inuustry could be balanced against 
rival claims. It waa definitely stated that a 
vote for suspension would be taken by Govern- 
ment as an expression of the view that titc 
abolition of the cotton exdse du^ shouid tako 
precedence of other claims. The Assembly 
accepted by a large majority the motion ioi 
suapensloQ. 

The time has not yot come when a dotall^^ 
estimate of the revenue and expenditure cl tU<' 
purrent yeM or of the proapaebs tor 1928-27 oau 
. be made, but the final malfo of the mohfoon 
lare now known and it u poulhiy to mehe » 
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fmoie reliable Mimtb ot the finaaelal posiUon 
*tbsii in September. On endk tnformatlon ae 
ie now before them, the Oovemment of India 
are aatiabed that th^ would be no seriona risk 
of a targe defldt in the citrient year if the cotton 
excise duty were suspended lor the rest of the 
year and that there is a reasonable prospect 
that the budget for next year can be balanced 
without assistance from the cotton excise duty 
in the absence of any big change for the woire 
in the next few months. 

** I and my Government have, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the moment has arrived 
when financial oonsideratioiu permit of the 
abolition of the duty. This can. however, be 
finally acoomplished only by the passage of the 
necessary tegidatlon by the Indian Legislature.** 

**In die meanwhile having regard to the emer- 
gency caused by the grave difficulties confront- 
mg the industry, to the pledge given and reaffirm- 


ed and to the expreseed views ot the Legislative 
Assembly. X have decided that with effect (com 
the let ]>eoember 1026 the dnty shall be sus- 
pended by Ordinance. It is the intention of my 
Government, unless the financial position as 
disclosed in the budget estimates for next year 
substantially fails to confirm present antidpa- 
tions. to place before tiie legislature at the tm 
of the budget proposals for the abolition of the 
duty.** 

The duty, having thus been suspended till the 
end of the financial year. 1025*26. was finally 
aboUsbed in the Budget and Finance BUI Cor 
1026-27 passed by the Legislature In March 1026* 

The statistics of yarn and clotii production 
previously maintained under the Cotton Duties 
Act are »ti!l oouipuliiory under the authority of 
Act XX of 1 916 (The Gotten I ndusti y Statistics 
Act.) 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL (»TTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Central (Cotton Couunlttec of 
X0l7-lg, afullttummary of whose wport appeatK 
on pages 201-291 of the Indian Year Book of 
1022, reviewed thi' position of eotton growing 
in India very tlwroughly and made a Meries of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing whidi have pr<»ved to be 
of the greatest value. One of tlieir recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian (kmtral 
Cotton (Vimmittee should be eMtabllshed to 
promote tlie weUan* of the cotton* growing 
fndiwtry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Govemments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, espedally with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of ina- 
practic(*s and similar matters. 

Tlie Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
appolnti'd by n^solution of the (fovemniii‘nt 
of India in April 1021 , and worked as an advisory 
lN)dy until 1023. Another recommendation 
of the original IXiiuinittee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Commit U*e and for agri- 
cultural and ti'dmological research on cotton. 
11ie Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton (Committee 
was incorporated and its members ship enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
Heot,loDS of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows 


Pfssidenf/'-The Agricultural Adviser to the 
Government of India, (Dr. D. Clouston, 

O.I.V. 


Hepretmuaiveg of AgriettUural Department.- 
Mr. B. D. Ansiead, C.I.B., Dinctor of Agri- 
eulture, Madras; Mr. T. F, Main, 

Director of Agriculture, Bombay ; Mr. 
G. Clarke, DlK'Ctor of Agriculture, 

United Frovlnces ; Mr. D. Milne, oa.«.. Dircc- 
t-or of Agrlcultuh^ Funjab ; Mr. F. J. Flymen, 
Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces; 
Mr. T. D. Stock, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burma. 

Tho Dimotor-General of Commercial Tntelli- 
isenoc and Stai^tios iejf-ojftm), Dr. D. B. 
Me6k.03.«., 

^ SeprmiMim of OhamSbvr of Commeroe an4 

W. Mk (?iw- 


PrcHident), East India Cotton Association ; Mr 
A. Foiladi, liombay Chamber of Commerce i 
Mr. S. 1>. Saklatwala, Bombay Millowncrs* 
Assoclsitiou ; Sir Purshotaindas 'rhakurdas, 
Kt., O.I.K., M.B.E , M.L.A., Ilie Indian Mer- 
ciiantfa* (Iiamber, Bombay ; Mr. F. G. IVavcia, 
Karadd (Iiamiier of Commerce ; Seth Kastur- 
biial lalbltal, m.l a., Ahmedalmd MiUowners* 
Association ; Mr. S. L. Syraouds, I'utioorin 
Ghambf'r of Commer<*e ; Mr. S, H. Tavlor, 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce ; I*ala In'inux- 
jan Prasad, Karachi Indian Merchants* Asso- 
ciation ; Mr. W. Koberts, JSmpire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corporation. 

Comnhprcial jtepresentatives Nominated 
Ijoeal Oovemrntnte . — Sir S. B. Mehta, Kt., 
C.I.E., Eao Baliadur Jf. J. Deshmukli. Ccutcai 
Provinces ; Mr. Eobert Lee, Madras ; 1^ 
Bahadur Lain Sewak Bara, x.L.C., Punjab; 
Mr. B. K. Laldri, Bengal. 


Co-operatlee Representative.- -Bao Saheb T| 
Krishxia Menon, b.a. 


Itepresentativre of CotUm Growers. — ^M, K. 

H. ApiMWwamy haidu Garu; M. K. By,; B. Jp* 
Si'slia Heddl Garu, Mailras ; Itoo Baliadur Bhiixi* 
bhai llanddiodji Naik, x.Xi.o., Mr. Baksbl 
Darghaiisingh, Bombay ; Kunwar Bik^ixi 
Blngh, M.L.0 , Bai Salieb M. Amba Prasad^ 
1I.I..O., United Provinces ; Sardar TTjjal SiuglL 
M.A.. M.t.c., Capt. L. H. G. ConvUlc, Puiriah 1 
Rao Bahadur M. G. Doshpando ; Mr. II. P. 
Koihe, B.A., LL.B.. U.L.C., Central Provltmea 
and Berar. 

Representatives of Indian States^ — ^Mr. B, A* 
Coliins, C.I.K., Z.C.8., Dtrector-Genera! of XndUS« 
tries and Commerce, Hyderabad Etato : Mir* 0., 
y. Sane, B. Ag., x. v«ie.. Director of AgricultuvL 
Baroda State ; Mr. H. H. Pandya, Admlnistea- 
tlve Officer, Department of Agrtoulturo, 
Gwalior, Gwalior State ; Mr. A. Howard, 
Director, Institute of Plant Induftl^ And 
Afoicultural Adviser to the States to Centtot 
India and Eajputana. 

AddUionot persons nmiwded ^ iko Gooermt^ 
General in 0* B. X^ilairet» 

sentative of the Indore State ; Dr. W. 

J**#!* 

tral Jnovincssi Aao saiiSD siuiiuiaal . 
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Deputy Director of Agriculture, Surat, Ou jurat : 
Dr, W. Burua, XMndpal, Agricultural College, 
Pooua, Mr. U. il. llilaou, Cotton Specialist, 
Madras ; Dr. L. C. Coleiuau, Director oX Agri- 
culture, Mysore State. 

Secretary. —Mr. J. 11. llltchie, M.A., B.sc., 
I.A.S. 

Depuly Secretary, -ilT. W. J. J('ukin!!>, M.A,, 
B.SC., I.A.S. (on leave ) 

Director : -IV'cluiologieal Laboratory. — Mr. 

A. ^amoB Turner, m.a., b. sc. 

Prom the comuu'ncenu'ut the Central Cotton 
Commltk'e took step^ to deal with the various 
malpracticob reported by th<' original Coniiiuttec 
which by spoiling the reputation ot the Indian 
cottoiiB and riMideriug them !(“«« valuatde lor 
bpinniug purposes, were reilucing tin' ret unis ot 
the grower and causing great ecouotuic loss to 
th? country at large. 

Th« Cotton Transport Act iiassed in 
192*J enables any Local iloveiauunt- with the 
consent of its J^egislative C'ouni'il to notilv 
definite areas of <‘utton for protection and to 
prevent tiie liniKirtation of cotton Irom outside 
the area cxct'pt under llct'iiso. Prior Ui the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were importi'd 
in large quantities into the «tapl<- cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable I'ottous had been ruined by 
this abuse. The Act has now b 'en applied to Uw 
most important staple cotton area'' of the Bom- 
bay and Madras Presldeneii's and of tin* Baroda, 
liajplpla, Chhota Udepur. Hyderabad and llol- 
kar States and with oxcelbiit r<'sulis. 

Mon^ recently the Cotton Gioninf and 
Protiiiif Faotrtai Act, (XII ol 192S) lias been 
passed whieli provides for a eertaiu measure ol i 
control of ginning and pri'ssing faetories and 
e.^pscially for the marking of all Ualcb ot cotton 
pressed with a presn mark and serial niimbei 
which enables them to be traci'd to their origin 
TWs Act, with th<‘ minimum ol ollieial inter- 
ference, places the <*ott<on trade in a um 
itself to deal with abnsi'S, and Mhonid had to a! 
very marked improvement in tlie quality ol 
Indian cottons. i 

The Central Cotton Committee has alsoj 
dftvoted considerable aCfiition to const nieti\e | 
action for the improvement of the marketing' 
of cottons and to firinging to th<' noti<‘<' of the 
trade, both iu India and abroa<l, thoHe improved 
varieties which liave now reached a coium«‘rcial 
scale and lias carried out houk' important en- 
quiries into the linaneing of the cotton <Top 
up-country and primary cotton inark«tlug. 
As an instance of the progress in cotton growing 
which has Ic'en made hiucc 1917 it may be 
stated that since iliat date approx imat' ly luilt 
a million bales of cotton of about 1" staple have 
bJcn added to the Indian crop by the work of 
the Agrieultural Departments, in general It 
miy be said tliat tlie I'ommittee atfords a loiii- 
meeting ground for repri'sentatives of all 


sections of the Cotton trade and of the cotton* 
growing industry thus enabling a number of 
problems to be tackled from every point of 
view and di'flnltc progress made towards their 
solution. 

Rwearch Studentships." -The Committee 
has also iii'-titutt'd a scheme of research student- 
.•ihlpH to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problciuH under the ilirection of exiH'rlenced 
reaseareli workers In India. Hix to eight such 
studentships arc awarded cv<*ry j^ar. 

Statistics By the ifforts of the Committee 
great improxcment has bci'n etfecU'd iu cotton 
statist n-.*- The comjiilation of statistics relat- 
ing to tin* raw’ (<otton rci-eivc'd, and of raw 
cotton consumed in tlie spinning mills in tim 
British i»rovinces and in the states of Hyderabad, 
Aly.soie, lUioda, Cwalior and Indore, the cstah- 
li-.hment ot statistical returns r»*lating to the 
mimbcr ot b.iUs of ruw' cotton pressed weekly 
in eviry Province and majiy ot the iudlaii 
States, uml the revhal oi the raiMiorne trade to- 
turn.soi <‘ottonlor trade blocks an' some of the 
results ahead \ achieved by the Committee iu 
this direetion. 

Research -B\ means ol tiu' Cotton ('»hs the 
Conumttee h provided wot h lunds lor the promo- 
tion ol research, It nniIntalnH in Bombay a 
tullv • «iuippiMl Tet'hnologK al Laboratory which 
iiieludes a eompU'U' uxjM'riiueiitAl, apinniug 
plant and a NCK'ntiHe laboratory for research 
on the cotton IU)re. 'J’his laboratory provides 
Agrnultural Jie})artnn>nts with complete and 
autliontatin rei>orts on the spinning value of 
new <•o^ton^, thus providing a inueli needed 
laeilitv . In addition it is now iMissilile to imder- 
tak<‘ aseaKli work on a number ol questiorif- 
eom\e<ted vv it ii tlie spinning qualities ol <s)tton 
waieli h'lvc not b*en tmielifd in the past. 
I’in* Laijoratory is unique in that it is 
pudwldy tin only institution ot its kind whieb 
approaches the snbjeii primarily from the staud- 
I»omt ol thf grow el . 

Tlie t’onmutUe eontnlmtes tin* greater pari ot 
the lunds loi tlie Indori' Institute of IMaiit Indus- 
try wUnli IS a Central .\grleiiUural Keseareii 
Institute lor eoitoii whiTe many problems of 
fundamental imjiortaiiee are ladiig studied. 

In addition by means of grants-in-ald to 
Amieultural Depaitmeiits it has provided lor 
spi'ial investigations on proideius of general 
applieatuUty whieh would otiierwbe have been 
left imtuucix'd through Im k ol staff and fimds. 
Sueh sehemes are in operation in all major 
cot ton-grow ing jirovim es and now number 
thirteen. 

Hi-' ICxeoUeney the Yleeroy (laird ileadlug) 
when he visited Bomiiay in Deceiiilwr Hej:4 and 
I loriuaily optqied the Committee’s Spinning l^a- 
boratory laid gri'at stress on the imiMirtaucc 
1 an I value of the Committee’s work. 


THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombiiir. — The Association is the out come 
of the ftnaings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
whieh was appointed by the GoverDor-Gcneral 
ih Council under a resolution dated Heptember 
«7th. 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Traoe of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
dtatinct bodies, vis., The Bombay Cotton 


’Trade Association, J.td., The Bombay Cotton 
Lxchaugo, Ltd., The Bombay MUtowmors*' Asso- 
ciation, J'he Bombay Cotion Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ud., The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadu^' Association, Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association. Rone of thesa 
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bodies were representative of the trade aa a 
whole and theit interests often came Into con- 
fllct with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, esierially when 
speculation was rile in futures which wras so 
excessive in 1018 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 1 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1018 > 
as a teinp(»rary ineasure under the Chairman- 1 
ship of Mr. (». Wiles, l.e.S. This body was 
replaced by the Cotton Contracts 33oard in ; 
1910, which continued to function until May \ 
1922, when the Act under which the Hoard > 
worked was repealed and its tunrtions were j 
carried on by the newly eonstituted Kast India 
Cotton Assoelatior who were granted a charter ; 
by Act No. XIV of 1922. Since then the | 
Association, subject to its By-laws being jiass - 1 
ed by Government, have controlled the Cotton ! 
Trade of Bombay. ) 

The present const itut ion of the Board is as I 
follows . --8ir rurshotanxlas Tliakurdas, Kt., ' 
c.f.K., 1* » F., M.L.A., Br^^jdent, Importers’ 

Panel; Haridas Madiiavdas, Ksq. Vice-rresi- ' 
dent, Exporters’ Panel ; The Hon’lde Mr. * 
Ratansey D. M(»rarji, liUlji Naranji Bsq., 
F. F. Htihnian, Ksq , Millowners' Panel; 
V. P. Hrttini>le Esq , <1. lioyagla, Esq . Exju»r* 
ters’ Panel ; K.H. Meformaek, Esq., Piare>lal 
Hia'oniukbrui, Esq., Irnjiorters’ Panel; F. G 
Travers. Ksq., JiOWjrt' Mi'ghj^e E‘»<|,,<’oinini**i-i<ui 
Agents’ and Merehants' Panel, .htha Uiai 
Ik'vji* Esq., I’lirsholaiii .Ilvandas, Km<., Jetha- 
wallas’ Panel; Major W. Kills .loins, Anaiidi- 
lul Pod.*r. Esq., ('hnnilal 11. M<hfH, Esq,, 
Brokers’ Panel 

Officers. 

I). Mehta, Esq,, ».A., Secretary, F. K. Wad« - 
son, K,sq.,J.F, Manager, Ch'arlng lIou«(\ (* M. 
Purikb, Esq., B. Com., Assistant Secretiiry. 

Some of tiic objects for which the Associa - 1 
tlou is (‘sttthlislK'd are;- -To provid<' ami mab)' ' 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for u Cotton I 
Ksehange in tin* City of Bon.bav and else- I 
where in India and to regulate ainimsion to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature ami times of such nser whether In the l 
vvLW of the general bo<iy or partieular classe’* | 
or any individual or linn or company using tlje ^ 
Exihangc; to provide t onus of contracts com- 
pulsory or piriidssive and regulate the making. 


I carrying out and enforcement of 'caneellu* 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
I otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade ; to estabiisii 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade : 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade ; to fix or adopt standards of classi- 
fication of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure fho local risk attendant 
upon business ; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the faeflities 
with wddeh it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of ^ 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
user w'hether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid In bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions 
rocet'dings, applications, or arbitrations on 
, chalf of Momhers or Associate Members or 
, Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association roav ildnk proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Assodation, 

I and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 

The Association has erected a fine Exchange 
Buildmgat 8ewrl Colton Depot, containing 
112 Buyers’ Rooms and 91 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading TUll on the llnea of 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges, 

The inaugural reromony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
odkuicy Sir Lenlio Wilson. Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st IhTember 1925 in tht* presence of a 
largf* gathering which included most of the 
promtnf'nt business men of the City and many 
Ic.^ding citlisenH. 

There is a membership of 445 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual contaiuiniSi 
matters relating to every branch of the Trauc 
la puidished annually in November and stu- 
tistles are issued twice weekly. 


The Textile Industry. 


India has btrcn the home of the rottou trade 
from the earliest limes. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and Its cloth was familiar to the West In the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
"kill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian ootton begun to assume 
importance with the opening of the sea route. 


They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close hloekade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, end threw the EngUah 
spinners bark on India for their supply of mw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 526L000 bales« 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 073«000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 
Induced a flow of weanh Into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for whtdi there waa 
no outlet. The consegueuce waa an uupreoe* 
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Th« Textile Iniusky. 

Wanted ontlmTit of vpaealatioii known m the figoiee of last rtmx* Hie total eatlinated ont» 
* ShiMW Mania/* and when the foirender of Xiee tarn was 4,052^ bales of 400 tbs. whloh Is 
eo-opened the Bontheni Ports widespread min 628,000 balt p below the yield of last year, 
followed. It Is estimated that the surplus 

wealth brought Into the country the Amerl- . . . 

can Clvn War aggregated £92 mlUions. Since Bombay, the Oentral Provinces and Ky- 
tbmi the oaltivation of Indian cotton, although derabad are the chief producing centres. Toe 
iniorroi^d by famine, has steadily Increased, following tablfe gives the rough distribution 
Pot the last season for which returns are avail- of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
able 1926-27 the total area in all the terri- figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
tortes reported on was computed at 25 ,006,000 but they indicate tlie distribution of the 
acres which is 3,194,000 acres the revised crop:— 


p ~ ^ 1927-28. 

Provinces and States. ~ Acres in jliu}os of 400 1b 

1 Thousands. | (fn thousands) 

Bombay (a) 

Oentral Provinces and Berar 
Madras (a) 

Punjab (a) 

United ITovInoes (a). . 

Burma 

Bengal (a) 

Bihar and Orissa 
Assam . . . . • . 

Ajiner*Merwara 

North-West Frontier Province 
Belhi « . • • • • 

Hyderabad 

Central Tndia 

Baroda 

Owalloi 

iiajputanu 

Mysore 


Total 


(a) Including Indian biatt^s. 



Exports of Baa Cotton. 



1024-25. 

Cwts, 


677,760 
622,800 
.. 12U>,080 

718,000 
478/>80 
.. 843,500 

1,781,860 
27,740 
15/260 
96,440 

I , 014,440 

. . 5,969,100 

117,400 
. . 29,520 

II, «77,040 1 
8,326,410 I 


192fi-20. 

* 1926-27, 

1927-28 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

CWtH, 

803,620 

309,280 

672,000 

""’'7,600 

516,560 

915,980 

WK4S0 

105,.>60 

125,560 

8«8,«>00 

566,700 

820,320 

OH., 800 

440,360 

659,700 

200,280 

192,500 

219,460 

1,628,760 

1.088 40 ) 

1,180,520 

6,900 

8,040 

200 

24,400 

15,100 

1.38,260 

155,900 

74.280 

18,140 

1,948,160 

1,400..30 1 

89H,9H0 

7,444,540 

6,577,460 

4,409.900 

110,640 

74.700 

116,180 

17,660 

20,920 

18,880 

14,004,000 

11,886,760 

9,593,580 

4,178,120 

8«l88,0a 

2,636,202 




Th» TaetUe IniwUy. TSX 

Bomb^ Is ills gmt <wata« of m ooltai whole oiittiitii, wideii sail eonsMs lor 4ihe nos 
Srode* tnie prftiel|Mll varMos «e Dholtofsi, pest of s slioitHriaiile esrly mstoiliig wieiF 
Bcoich, Oomirns mm the Bemn), ^hsrwsr suitable to sotls where the imhip seseiMi is brief 
sod CooioptSB. Broach is the best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hlnganghat oottceit Beferenoe has been made to the popularity 
ifom the Central Provinces, has a good repn- of the Indian haodbom cloths In earliest 
tation, Beiohi^ is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
ootton of the Oangecic valley, and generally grew so large that It eveited alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Moitnem India. The Madras and it wae killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, oommendng In 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The beat of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in> 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has veotbn of the spinnbg jenny and the power 
been grown with success b Southern India, loom and their development in England convert* 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exportbg into an impoitbg 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the untted 
given a great Impetus to cultivation. Govern- Kingdom for the hoik of her piece-goods. The 
mrat have also been active In improving the Srst attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was In 1B3H, but the foundatbns of the industry 
hybridisation and the Importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mil) 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay In 1850. Thereafter, with occa- 
with a considerable measure of success, they j sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not prooeedod far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 

The foUowing statemeui «ibows the quantity (In pounds) of yam of all counts spun In all India 
for the twelve months April to March in each of the past 4 years : — 


1925-20. 1926-27. 1927-28, 


British Ihdu. 


Bombay Presidency 42^,4.50.806 i 512,021,482 401,889,977 

Madras t 57,886,67.3 64,497,984 08,729,564 

I 1 

Bengal 24,122,721 t 81,5.37,488 84,318,044 

United Provinces 60,293,876 68 79.5,189 00, .508,927 

• ) 

Ajmer-Merwara 4,545,208 i 4,51.3,436 4,280,410 

Punjab 2.944,650 , 3.173,617 3,780,4.55 

Delhi .. 8.060, 673* 1 10.300.660 12,100,954 

Centra) Provinees and Berar .. .. 40,428,204 88,895,498 42,860,080 

Burma 1,688,070 j 480,113(6) 63, 975(c) 

Total .. 623,870,871 734,224,4 U 724,558,386 


FoEiiON Territory. I 

Indian stater of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, ! 

Nandgaon, Bbavuagar, Hyderabad, 

Wadhwan, Gwalior (TJjjaln) and 

Pimdlcherry (<l) 68,066,608 72,891,701 84,3.52,461 

GRAND Total ..i 680,427,479 807.116.118 1 808,910.847 

I ' 

<«) Including the prodnotlon of one mill only. 

(b) Bepresents produetbn durbg the 4 months April to July 1926 only, the xnIB being 

oiosed from August 1926. 

(c) Bepresente produrtion in March 1028. 

t Inelndes 740,256 lbs. for which details are not available. 

* Inelndes 64,265 lbs. ,, 

; The eott<m mills In Burma started work b May 1928. 

The spinning of yam li In a large degree produced about 7 per cent, afid 8 pet dent, 
(centred in Bombay, f ne mills of that provtooe respeotlvelyi while Bengal and the Oentrsl 
produMng neariy 74 per oent of the quantity Piovbees produced 4*7 and 5*2 pet eent* lUee* 
pmdieed In Biitlsh India. The United where the pcoduotlon b ae yet voyy 
Provhi^ of Agra and Oudh and Madraa 
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Bombay islabb. 

Here ti a detailed atatement o< tbe <|iiaiitlty (In poonds) and tlie eonnte, or nmnbeiB; ol yam 
«pan to Bombay island 


— 

1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Nos. 1—10 

56,981.442 

72.797,526 

61,759,076 

M 11—20 

116,958,466 

153,361.083 

131 023,671 

M 21— SO 

79.114.206 

104.049,359 

107.482,226 

81—40 

6,885,390 

9,201,370 

12.270,694 

Above 40 

2,503,888 

4,806,898 

5 028,497 

Wastes, de. 

519,627 

1,142,705 

1,173,798 

T07AI. .. 

1 

261.962,518 

344,850.030 

:il 8,746,862 

Yarn at Ahmsdabad. 



Tbe corresponding figures for Abmedabad are as follows 



— 

1925-20. 

1 1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Nos. 1—10 

' 3,01 r., 632 

2,569,688 

2,324,47.5 

.. n— 20 

44,782,933 

40,001,658 

39,908,359 

,. 21—80 

47,050,486 

50,259,987, 

55,662,155 

81—40 

5,765,488 

8 , 261 , 613 ! 

9,622.451 

Above 40 

2.1 26,152 

4,824,932 

3,595.276 

Wastes, de. 

.... 

— 


Total .. 

1 

102,740.691 

• 105,907,878 

111,112,716 


YABR Spun THBOOOHOUT INDIA, 

The grand totals n( tbe quantities In vartoiu counts of yam span In tbe whole of India 
iocludiag Native States, are given in the toUowlng table:— 


l»25-2C. 1 1020-27. 1927-28. 

' I 


Nos. 1—10 

96,723,695 

1 14,644,530 

106,970.987 

u— » 

849.024,541 

401,036.310 

388,816,751 

„ 21—30 

213,788,357 

248,310.875 

263.052,048 

„ 81-40 

19,737.483 

27,656,853 

88,757,097 

A*iove 40 

5.834,324 

11,581.458 

11,141.821 

Wastes^ Ac, 

1,514,538 

3,936.092 

6,171*243 

TOTAB 

686,427,479 

807,116,118 

808,910*847 



The Textile tnitufty. 


In tiM dnyi of ttie taxftUe todoitry tlie 
energiet of tbe miUownflrt wore Iftt^ely con- 


oooaia of ynm, importing Aiiiadl 
tor thii porpDM to oapp logm i d 


the China market, the growth of an indigenone 


Q^tiee ; 
]^mbay 


than In^atiber parts of India, and the 


isdoatry In China and the nnoertalntles Bombay IMMeacy proiluees nearly 78*8 per 
introduced by the fluotuationfi in the China cent, oillmoioth woven In India. The United 
exchanges oonsequent on variations In the i l^sotlnces produces 8*2 per cent., the Central 


price of silver compelled the millowaea 


I l^rovlnces 4 per cent, and Madras 4 per cent. 


cultivate the Home market The geoeral Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
tendency of recent years Iim been to spin | per cent, of the whole production. 

ANIIYSIB oy WOVBS GOODS. 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (Isi j pomrt to and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in aM Mia, Including Bative 
States 


Gfeytmd Bleached piece-goods— < 

Pounds 

Yards 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds .. .. «• 

Yards 

Grey and coloured goods ot4wrthBai piece- 
goods— 

Pounds 

Dozens . « 

Hosiery — 


Dosens . . 

MisceUaneous— 

Pounds 

Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool — 

Pounds 

Total- 

Pounds 

Yards 

Dozms 


1925-26. 1 

i 

1926-27. j 

1927-28, 

339.265.174 

l,414,8v>3.80> 

38i.711«8a4 

1,677;2X7.587 

403.467,863 

1,875.002,683 

116,695,906 

540,156.845 

145,820.359 
681,477,373 ; 

148.297,621 
681.557, *222 

3,726,511 

955,804 

4.151.302 

1,006.548 

4 205,147 
992.107 

872,261 

316,546 

983,308 

3>..»09 

1 1,210.336 

1 437,215 

3,772,129 

4,289.022 

' 5,828,863 

707,712 

2,313,760 

j 4,794,002 

465,039,069 

1,954,466,667 

1.272,350 

< 

r.Hg, 769,353 
2,258.716,06 > 
1,358,467 

1 567,808,862 

i 2,856.559,805 

1,429.322 


Bombay Wotib Goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency wag 
u foDowe 

The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure In yards cenra- 
’ents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and ootoared piece-goods.) 




485,089,069 538,769.358 667.808 862 

l«954,46t>,667 2,258,716.065 2,85<L559"805 

imm 1,858,467 
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Progress of llie Mill industry* 

The Coilowtaig Btatetnent tbowi the promt of the UUl Induttry In the wbjle of India 






o 

1 Approximate iiuantity 


Hnmbei 

Komber 

Number 

of Hands 

{ of Cotton Oonsamed* 

Xesre ending 90th Jnne 

of 

MillSa 

of 

SpiD<ilee. 

of 

Looms. 

Employed 

Dally. 

Cuts. 

Baiesot892 

lbs. 

1877 •• 


12^44^06 

“10.885 


stated, N 

ot ste^a 

1678 

58 

12.89,706 

10.533 


0. 

Do. 

1970 t* ** •• 

56 

14.52,794 

13,018 

42,914 

0,86,547 

2,67,585 

18^ •• 

56 

14,61.590 

13.503 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,681 


57 

15.18,006 

18,707 

46,480 

18,26,461 

3,78,989 

1882 .. .. 

65 

16,20.814 

14.172 

48.467 

13,91,467 

3,97,562 

.. .. 

67 

17,90,388 

15,873 

53,476 

15,97,946 

4,56,556 

1994 

79 

20,01,607 

16,202 

60,387 

1849,777 

6t 31,865 

1^6 

87 

21,45,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,021 

5,96.749 

1886 • • • • • • 

95 

22,61,661 

17,455 

74,883 

22,51.214 

6,48,204 

1887 «• •• •• 

108 

24.21,290 

18,536 

76.942 

25,41,966 

7^276 

1888 « • • • • • 

114 

24,88,851 

19,496 

82,8/9 

27,64.487 

7,86.982 

1889 *• 

124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91,598 

31,10,289 

6,88.654 

1890 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 . . • « • . 

134 

33,61,694 

24,631 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80.788 

11,65,988 

1893 •* •• •• 

141 

85,76,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1894 •« •• •• 

142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1,30.461 

42,78,778 

12,22.5C8 

1895 •« •• •• 

148 

36.09.929 

35,838 

1,88,669 

46,95,999 

18,41.714 

1896 «« •• •• 

155 

39,32.946 

37.270 

1,45,482 

49,32,613 

14,09,818 

1897 

178 

40,65,018 

47,584 

1,44,885 

45,58,276 

13,00,936 

1898 • a a • a a 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48.064 

51.84,648 

14,81428 

1899 

188 

47,28,838 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,165 

16,75,190 

1900 

193 

49,45,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

60,86,732 

14,53,852 

1901 

193 

50,00,930 

41,180 

1,72,888 

47,81,090 

13,51,740 

1902 a * a a a a ^ 

192 

50,06,965 1 

42,584 

1,81,081 

61,77,633 

17,66,038 

1903 a a a a a a ^ 

192 1 

50,48,297 1 

44,092 

1,81,899 

60,87,690 

1 17,89,340 

1004 

191 

61,18,121 

45,337 

1,84.779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 

197 

61,68,486 

50,139 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1906 

217 

52,79,595 

52,608 

2,08,016 

70,82,806 

20,23, >16 

1907 a • a a a a 

224 

53,33,275 

58,436 

2,05,696 

69,80,595 ! 

1 19.80.170 

1908 a a a • a a 

1 241 

57.56,020 

57,920 

2,21,195 

69.70.260 1 19.9L5C0 

1909 a a a a a a 

259 

00.58,281 , 

76,898 

2,36,924 

78,81,500 

21,09,000 

1910 

263 

61,95,671 

82,725 , 

1 2,38,624 

67,72,686 

19.35,010 

1911 

263 

68,57,460 1 

86,852 

2,30,649 

66.70,531 

19.06,866 

1912 i 

268 

64.63.029 ' 

88,951 , 

1 2.48,637 

71.76.357 

20,59, 1( ti 

1913 

272 

65,96.862 

94,186 

2,53,786 

73,36.056 

20,96,016 

1914* 1 

271 

67.78,896 

1»04,179 

4,60,276 

7.>,“0,VW1 

21,43,120 

1915* 

272 

68,48,744 

1.08,009 

2 65,846 

73,59.212 


19le* 

266 

68,39,877 

1.10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,104 

1918* 

262 

66.63,871 

1,16,484 

2,82227 

72,99478 

20*85,678 

1919* 

258 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,98,277 

71,64,805 

20,44,230 

192(P 

258 

67,68,876 

1,19 012 

341,078 

68,83,118 

19,62.818 

loai** 

267 

68,70,804 

1.23,788 

8,32,176 

74,20,806 

2l.*.o,230 

1922* at a a a a 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

8.48,728 

77,12.S»0 

22,03.540 

1928* 

833 

79.27,988 

1,44.794 

8.47,880 

75.80,948 


1924* 

836 

83,13,273 

1,51,485 

8,56.887 

67,12,118 

19*17, 74^ 

1925* 

837 

85,10,633 

1,544102 

8.67,877 

77,92,085 

22.26, 310 


884 

87,14,168 

1,59.464 

8.73,608 

nMM* 

21,18,334 

1«7* 

886 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 1 8,84,628 

84,60,942 

24,17,41- 


* Tear ending gut Angnsb. 
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Statement Of tbe amount in rapftei of Exoke duty lealited fromfomSt woven in tbs 
Cotton Mills in British India under the Cotton Duties Aot U of : aiso the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; in eaob year from 1002-1908 to I025»2(i.^ 


] 

— 1 Bombay. 

1 

Madras^ 

Bengal. 

Onited 

Ftovinoes 

and 

Aimer- 

Herwara. 

Foniab 

and 

Delhi. 

Central 
Frovhioes 
and Berai. 

1902-03 .. 




15,84,121 

67.813 

6,605 

74,023 

8,081 

1,80,620 

1903-04 .. 


# • 


17,64,527 

62,350 

10,908 

89,189 

1,104 

1.56,371 

1904-05 .. 

• a 

• 8 


20,43,832 

65,379 

11,029 

96,730 

2,607 

1,61,368 

9105-06 .. 

• 



22,78,425 

1,10,948 

11.165 

1.32,364 

5,144 

1,68,748 

1906-07 .. 




24,36,265 

1,8*1,603 

23,709 

1,35,884 

7,464 

1,64,680 

1907-08 .. 




28,82,296 

1,35.131 

31,556 

1,66,044 

8,746 

1,76,944 

liH)8-09 ., 




29,51,859 

1.42,205 

53,351 

1,68,345 

9,509 

1,98.419 

1909-10 .. 


a e 


33,88,658 

1,45,333 

55,822 

1,92,552 

^ 6,611 

2.17,217 

1910-11 .. 


• • 

• • 

36,78,555 

1,48,136 

56,359 

1,82,083 

7,300 

2,07,818 

1611-12 




42,17,878 

1,65,048 

48,631 

1,84,653 

10.862 

2,52,415 

1912-13 .. 




48,27,698 

2,06,8621 

81,709 

2,11,847 

17,971 

2,71.882 

1013-14 ., 



.. 

45,68.183 

2.13,166 

78,951 

2,55,447 

22,358 

8,00,919 

1914-15 .. 




42,31,546 

1,83,880 

53,046 

2,07,454 

10,068 

2,54,987 

1915-16 .. 



• . 

42,25,608 

2.11,456 

41,704 

2.01,012 

9,291 

2,86,497 

1916-17 .. 




85,38,236 

2,87,043 

70,529 

2,47,991 

24,183 

2,93,466 

1917-18 .. 

• s 


-I 

! 64,13,806 

7,09,467 

1,18,336 

2.91.052 

88,828 

3,49,490 

1918-19 .. 

• e 



1,16,18,896 

7,48,545 

2,10,582 

5.07,555 

56,612 

6,75.348 

1919-20 

• • 


^ ^1 

1,28,66,707 

7,67,021 

1 3.32,972 

6.12.726 

68,383 

8,66^681 

1920-21 ., 




2,03,33.415 

7,50,690 

1 3.17,9201 6,97,185 

73,846 

9,19,814 

1921-22 .. 



..1 1,93,60,732 

6.54,913 

2.dSu202' 6,85,860 

57.825 

9,02,784 

1921-23 .. 



.. 

1,59.18.696 

3,46,788 

2.27.5301 7.29,192 

1,50,077 

8,61,929 

1923-24 



* . 

1,29.37,458 

8.99.127 

2.22,633 6,79.023 

J. 50.888 

7,62.779 

1924-25 .. 




1,87,03,383 

i 9 04,416 

1 2.68.0121 7.81.689 

2,12,944 

1 9 01.145 

1925-26 .. 

—JL*! 

.JL' 


1,24,05,758 

i 6,31,036 

2,88,975 

6,30,775 

1,88,682 

1 5,90,344 


Total British India. 


Native 

States. 


Grand Total. 


Groes duty. 

^ 


Net duty. iGross duty. iGroes duty. 


Net duty. 


1002-03 

1U03-04 

1004-05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1915- 16 
1910.17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 
I920‘^1 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
1928-24 
1024-26 
1926-26 


18,66,218 

20,77,449 

23,81,825 

27,06,784 

29,00,957 

33,99,717 

35.43.778 
40,06,393 

42,26,575 

48,79,478 

56,17,969 

54,39,048 

49,40,931 

49,25,571 

44,61,448 

76.20.779 


1,38,17,033 

1,65,11,490 

2,80,92370 

2,19,16,006 

1,87,84,207 

1.56,61,963 

2,17,66,898 

1,47,26,148 


18,25,469 

20.36.104 
I 23,33,636 
' 26,71,061 
I 28,64,202 
I 33,55,946 
; 84,98,480 
1 89,61,020 

1,75,878 

48,04,492 

65,76.567 

53,95,014 

49,82,186 

48,40,107 

48,8^426 

76,46,262 

1,86,79,252 

1,62,54,671 

2,28,71,837 

2,12,28,108 

1,74,22,997 

1,88.60.889 

2.12,25,643 

1,3630.108 


65,541 

59,061 

67,320 

83,455 

81,976 

97.499 

1,14,498 

2,37,699 

1.76,878 

1,82,479 

2,21,178 

2,38,898 

2,33,160 

1,90,275 

2,47,801 

3,84,780 

5.07,891 
8,90,778 
9,65,902 
10,07,689 
11,53.142 
11.97,300 
, 16,20,096 
t 16,08,664 


19,31,764 

21,36,510 

24.49,145 

27,90,289 

29,82,871 

84.97,216 

33,58.276 

41.43,892 

44,56,129 

50,61,957 

58,39,147 

56,77,486 

51,74,091 

51,13346 

47,08,749 

80,05,659 

M3,2i»924 

1,64,06,268 

2,40,58,772 

2,29,24,846 

I, 98,67, 3M> 

91,68.19,208 

, 2 , 88 . 86,986 

II, 62,89,1^ 


18,91,010 

20,96,149 

24.06.976 
27,64,616 
29,46,152 
84,58,442 

86.12.977 
40,98,719 

44»01,707 

49,86,971 

67,97,746 

66,88,407 

61,66,846 

60,80,862 

46427,786 

79487,062 

1,41,87,143 
MM6,448 
2,82,87.729 
2,22,86,647 
1,66,76,189 
1.60,18,139 
2, 88,46, 7$ 
14ilj68,667 


* XlmOoWMmDidiimAotwmatKiUiai^ 
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The Jute 

Coii»icejr«iiff Ito (.ie«cui (Hmfflwiene, the lute 
iiiittstry of Beuuai is of fiery reoeut origin. 
The first Jute miil ia Bengal was started at 
Uishra in 1856^ and the first power*ioom was 
iutroduced im 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 lawe per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
pet day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding ysear by year. 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly ei Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
IsUrgiiahwaii. The founder of the industry 
waA'iaeorge Acland, an Englishman, who began 
4Ke as a midsliipman in the navy, and was 
for some years in ‘the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceyioii, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
touch with the management ol the paper 
works, then at Serampoce, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Aoland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining machinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material. 
During this trip be vwted Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Eerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
siggested to him the importing of machinery 
into Bengal ** where the Jute comes from and 
spin it there.*' This suggestioo bore fruit, 
tot shortly afterwards AclaDd placed orders 
with Kerr tor a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanlos who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute milt in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present Woillu|- 
ton mills, near Berampore, and here, in 185a, 
Die first machine spun Jute vams were made. As 
not infrequeotly happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Elshra miU 
ceased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
bad formed in 1854 was wound op in 1868. 

Power-looms.— The pioneer's example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
silk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was laanchfkl under his anspioes. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-kmm for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
the financial difiiculties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the ^meo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doobUng their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the were turned into a limited liabitity 
company, the present " Bamagore Jute Manu- 
facturing Co., Ld.** Four other mills followed 
in succession-— Gonripore, Semlgongey and 
India Jttte Mills. 

J* From 186$ to 1878, ** writes^ Mr. David 
Wallace in "The Eomance of ^ate," **tbe 
five nttls esoei^g the Aisbm mlB simply 
eotned money sikI brought the total of their 
ooms op to 1.259." To UltuUhts the pxoi* 


Industry. 

perity of the industry at this period we may 
take tlie dividends paid by the Bamagore 
Company. Oo the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was <le- 
clarcd, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken ever 
from che Borneo Company, and shares toadied 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878. was 25 )>(ir 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Thou came a change. The inv(^ 
mg public had forgotten the clfect of the Tort 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to oiler a better re- 
tuni than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
, joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
, prospectus of a Jute mill to have ail ttie shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies wore lloat<‘d 
locally — ^the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dan y and Samuugger, all of wliich eoiiimcnccd 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched— the Howrah, Orkuital 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Boorah), Clive, 
Bengal Fressiiig and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
llustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs. Birkmyre Bros., of Greenock fame— 
in ail thirteen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500. Tills was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
ven years all the mills liad a severe struggle. 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, mit 
four of the new concerus— the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pj esslng and Manufactuiing 
j Co. and tlie iiustomjee — became moribund, 

I to app<4ar again later on under new names ami 
I management. Fort Qioster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mid 
was put up. This w'as Kamarhatty, promoted 
: by Messrs. Jardine; Bkianer & Co., which came 
' into being in 1877, as the result of Dr. Baton’s 
I visit to Calcutta in 1876, when be transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Go. from Messrs. 
Jardme, Skinner A Co. to his own firm. This 
mill, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghurf Victoria and Kanknarrah mills, 
brining the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
mills came into existence except the CalcatU 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Ctiampdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started : — The Gordon Twist MiU 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo • 
India), Khardah, Goudolpara (French owned), 
Aliianoe, Acathoon, Angto-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the SeraJ- 
gange>» and the Kinuisoo. A ioU of four yean 
witnesaed large extensions to the existing mllh, 
after wfalob came the following series of new millB, 
besides further heavy extsnsiooe— Dalhousie, 
Alexandra* Nalbatl, Inwrenoe, ReUance, Beb 
vedere, Auckland, Heivin and Korthbrook 
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Th$ JuU Inditstiy^ 


Progress of the Indnstrjr. 

T0S record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of nnintemipted progress. 1!be 
lollowing statement shews quliiqaeiiiiia] averngns from the eartlest year for which complete 
information Is available with actuals for each year from 1017*18 up to X925-26 and the figures 
IQ brackets represent the variations for eadi period^ taking the average of the quiaquenolain, 
trom 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 


j 


Number (in thousands) of 

Number of 
mills at 

Authorised 
Ca^td (in 

Persons 


' - - 

work. 

lakhs of Es.) 

employed 

daily 

(av*»Taff*» ) 

Ijooms. 

Spindles. 


Average' 


1879-80 to 1888-84 . . 

21 

(100) 

270*7 (100) 

38*8(100) 

5*5(100) 

88 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 .. 

24 

(114) 

341-6(126) 

52*7 (136) 

7 (127) 

188-4 (157) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

20 

(124) 

402-6(149) 

64-3 (166) 

8-3(151) 

172*6 (196) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

31 

(148) 

522-1 (193) 

86*7 (223) 

11*7(218) 

244*8(278) 

1899-1900 to 1908-04 . . 

36 

(171) 

680 (251) 

114*2(294) 

16 2 (295) 

334*6 (380) 

1904-05 to 1908 09 .. 

40 

(210) 

000 (355) 

165 (425) 

24*8(451) 

510*5(580) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 .. 

00 

(286) 

1,209 (443) 

208*4 (537) 

33*5 (609) 

691-8 (786) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

73 

(»48) 

1,403*6(519) 

259*8 (668) 

39*7 (722) 

821*2 (983) 

1917-18 

{ 76 

(362) 

1,428-5(528) 

266 (686) 

40*6 (738) 

834 (948) 

1918-19 

i 

(362) 

1,477*2(546) 

275*5 (7i0) 

40 (727) 

889^9 (954) 

1919-20 

1 70 

(302) 

1,563*5(579) 

280*4 (723) 

41*0 (746) 

856*3 (473) 

1020-31 

77 

(367) 

i 1,923*5(712) 

288*4 (758) 

41-6(745) 

869*9 (908, 

102 1-22 

81 

(386) 

2,122-4(784) i 

288*4 (743) 

43-0 (782) 

908*3 (1,032) 

1922-S8 

SO 


2, U I 7(850) i 

321 2 (8-28) 

47*5 (863) 

1,003-1(1440) 

1923-24 

! 


2,085 8(9<»2) j 

330 4 (>^51)' 

40 0 (891) 

1,043*4(1485) 

1924-25 . • t • 

90 


2,213 3(8] 8) i 

341-7 (881)1 

50-3 ;oi 4), 1,067*6(1, 21 3) 

1925-28 

90 


•2 134 7(788) 

33 1 3 (854)1 

50 5 (918)1 1 06 < 7(1 209) 


The production of the mills has increased to a stUI greater extent. The following figures show 
ihe exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jute rnaniifaetures exported by sea In 1924-26 wag over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export In the period 1879-80 to 1883-84 


Jute manufactures. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 .. 



Gunny bags in 
millions of 
number. 

54*9 flOO)" 

, Gunny cloths In 
millions of 
i yards. 

4*4^ Hob)" 

Value In 
lakhs of Ba. 

m*9 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 



77 

(140) 

15*4 

(360) 

162*9 (130) 

1889-90 to 1803-04 . . 



111*5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289*3 (232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 .. 



171*2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

518 (415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 



200*5 

(876) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

88S'5 (OOQ 

1904-05 to 1908-09 , . 



257*8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,448-7 (1,164) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 



339*1 

(618) 

970 

(8.046) 

8.024' 8 (1,821) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 



667-6 

(1,216) 

1,156 

(26,273) 

4,019'8 (8,818) 

1910-20 



342*7 

(624) 

1,275*1 

(28,980) 

6,001'5 (4,004) 

1920-21 



533 9 

(987) 

1,357-7 

(33,800) 

6,2M*4 (4,278) 

1921-22 



3«‘6 7 

(715) 

M20 6 

(28,000) 

2,M»-6 (2,418) 

1922-23 



3«l‘2 

(687) 

1,254*3 

(31,350) 

4,048-4 (3,886) 

1928-24 ^ . » 



413*7 

(752) 

1,348*7 

(30,662) 

4.288-8 (8.382) 

.. .. 



425-1 

(774) 

1,456-2 

(33,095) 

$A48'8 (4,122) 

1925-26 



425*0 


1,461*3 

(33,211) 

6,762-1 (4.806) 

M26.87 



449*0 

1,503-1 

(H4,161> 

5.288-8 ( 4.222) 

1927-28 



463*1 

(8461 ; 

1,652.7 

(35,289) 
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It again deoUned to B«, 06. In the 

price rose to Ea. }3 at the end of September, but 
fell back asaln to Ea. 50 .it the end of Kovember 
and recovered at Es. 64 at the close of the 
year. 

Average price of jute. 


Until tho outbreak of war the exports bp sea 
of raw Jute were marked by increases from year 
to year* although the increase was very maeh 
less than that in the case of inanufaetures. 

During the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimul- 
ated the export trade and in lOIO-gO, the exports 
Showed an increase* as compared witli the 
average of the war Muinqnennium (1014-15 to 
1018-1 0). In the following two years, the exports 
recorded a decrease and in 1022-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons : 

Jute, raw, too. 

Average 1870-80 to 1883-84.. 375,000 (1001 

„ 1884-86 to 1888-80.. 445,000 (119) 

„ 1880-00 to 1803-04.. 500,000 (130) 

1804-95 to 1808-09,. 615,000 (164) 

„ 1899-1900 to 1003-04 635,000 (109) 

„ 1904-05 to 1908-09.. 765,000 (201) 

1909-10 to 191 ;M 4.. 765,000 (204) 

,, 1014-15 to 1018-19.. 464.000 (124) 

Year 1910-20 .. .. 692,000 (158) 

„ 1920-21 .. .. 472.000 (129) 

„ 1921-22 . .. 468,000 (125) 

„ 1022-23 ,. .. 578,000 (154) 

„ 1023-24 .. 660,000 (176) 

„ 1924-25 .. 606,000 (1H5) 

„* 1025 26 .. 017,000 (172) 

1920-27 708 000 ( 180 ) 

„ 1027-28 .. 892,000 (2jS)l 

The total quantity of Jute manufacture s I 
exported by sea from Calcutta during the year ! 

1022-23 was 668,000 tons as against 6’?6,<^00 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tonf 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The value', of 
the«e exports amoun led to Ks. 40*28 lakhs, or 
an Increase of Es. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Ks. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year. 

The shipments of gunny bags wore valued at 
Es. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Rft.24 24 
lakhs ns asairst Es. 13,86 and E«. 15,0*2 lakhs 
respectively in the preoeding year Jind 
Es. 12,48 and Es. 16,58 lakhs In the ptr-war 
year. 

The price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1006-07, the rate belug Es. 65 per bale ; 

In 190’^-06 It dropped to Ks. 42 per bale, and 
the fail was aeoentnated in 1908-09 and 1009-10, 
the price having decUnWi to 36*4 and Es. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Es. 38-8-0 but rose 
again hi 1910-20 up to Es. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Es* 65* but rose again to 
Es. 86. 

The 1923 crop. — The final figures of outturn for the thrc'* provinces work out as follows; 


1879-SO to 18 ?8-84 


per bale of 400 lbs. 
Es. a. p. 

.. 28 8 0 (100) 

1884-85 to 1888-80 


.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

, , 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

, , 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 


.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


.. 61 

0 10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


. . 50 

6 

7i 

(214) 

1917-18 


.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 


.. 60 

0 

0 

(266) 

1010-20 


.. 77 

8 

0 

(•t.30) 

1920-21 


.. 60 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921-22 


.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 


.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 


.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-2,5 


.. 89 

0 

0 

(379) 

1925 26 


124 

4> 

10 

(528) 

1920-27 


. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

[927-28 


.. 7.1 

8 

4 

(313) 


The ii\<T.iRe prices of dunny clolh have 
been as tollows .* — 

Price of Hml.'in cloth 


l'<79-80 to 1883-84 


lOioz. 
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iU. 

10 

pf‘r 

a. 

7 

100 yiU. 

p. 

U (100) 

lh*<4-85 to 1888-89 
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0 
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1nMM> 0 to 1893-94 



10 

6 

6 (98) 

[894-95 to 1898-99 
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11 

8 (98) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



10 

2 

10 (97) 

liM)4-05 to 1908-09 



11 

14 

1 (112) 

1909-10 to 191 3- J 4 



12 

12 

2 (1*42) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 



23 

5 

7 (2^2) 

1917-18.. 



33 

8 

0 (Ml) 

191‘^-19.. 



33 

0 

0 (3» 1) 

1919 20.. 



28 

0 

0 (267) 

1920-21.. 



20 

8 

0(196) 

D'2l-22.. 



14 

8 

0(1 H) 

1922-23 . 



21 

12 

0 (209) 

1923*24.. 



19 13 

0 (190) 

1921-25.. 



22 

9 

0 (214) 

1925-26.. 



24 

3 

0 (228) 

1926-7 


• 

19 

9 

0 086) 

1927-2*<.. 



21 

13 

3 ( 208 ) 


PAOVIXOS. 


Bengal imcliidtng Cooch Behar d; Tripuia States) .. 

Biha and Oiissa 

Assam 


Tot.i! 


hAJjKS. 


PaoviitrcB. 


Hieifiitii (HI eluding Oooch Behnrd; Tripura States) 
Bihar and Orissa (including Nepal) 

A-^sam 


* Bevised. 


T^ftl 
t Including Nepal. 


1927. 

1926 • 

9,054,710 

1 t 717,000 

! 458,000 

'lO,7C9.2<H> 
t 819,300 
599,000 

10.229,700 

12,187 560 

1 AASA T5 AOttKS. 

1927, 

191f«.» 

2>62;i00 

241.000 

168.000 j 

3,363,901) 
297/' 00 
186^006 

8 871,100 I 

3,846.960 




* ■ The JtOe Indmlrp, 



the Indian Jute Mllla Association 
one Oft tlM most importaat, H not the most 
kroportant, of the booies afflUftted to Bo^igal 
Chamber of Commerce, wan started voder the 
following clroumstanoes : — In 1886 the exist* 
ing mills, finding that, in sidte of the oonstant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
wore not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late 8. B. J* Clarke, Becretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, an trustee, to work 
short time. The only irllls which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Berajgunge, The first agreement, for six 
mouths dating Iruiu 15tb February 1886, was 
BubsecmenUy renewed at iotervals without 
a breaa for five years up to February 16, 1891. 
Xiie state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the sliort time, 
which varied througlmut the five years be- 
tween 4 days a wt^ek, 9 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
ecot. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short i>eriod In 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undeitaklng 
by the parties not to increase their spluiiine 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new imlle. I 

The present oilieialg of the Association are : — 

Chairman . — ^Mr. K. 0. Abbott, u L r. 

Member* of CommiUee.^Ur. T. Boughis Mr. i 
J). J. i^ecUie, Mr. C. A. MethOn, and Mt.M.P. 
Tiioma». | 

Working days. — With the introductiou of 
the eleetnc light into the iniils in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days Included, which unoUed an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairmg work on 
Sundays. In order to uiiniimse this buuday 
work and give them a free Buuday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European ; 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 mm. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
inent took the matter up, but their aotton \ 
went no further than applying moral suasion, t 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat, 
'ihe MtU Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the memtiors were practi- 1 
caily agreed as to the utility of early closing i 
on Batardays, but, more lao, could uot trust i 
themselves to carry It out without iegitiatlon. { 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Hevolution by 
the piovinciai Government under the Factory ’ 
Aot and the matter was dropped. Only a year | 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Ml. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a lute trust with a view to 
exeTclslng some control over tne production 
and prioe of late. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a reiiort which the Association promptly 
pigeon«hoied because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
ao need to worry about the price of lute. 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Oealara Afiaoeuillon, has been formed in 
<;ai0atta to promote and to guard tlic com- 
uion interests of its members as dealers in jute 
lor local cousomptlon, Tbo members are 
balers and brokers of Jute for sale to the jute 
mill in and around Oaleutta. Tlie present 
^^ommiiteei^Mr, Geo. Morgan, CAoir- 


MOn, Bfembenu^lfeiirs. B. W. Christie. D. 
King, H. F. Mytton, A. C. Iloberison, and 
U. o. Tarbac. 

Effects of the War.’— The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 Says The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Es. 65 lakhs to Es. 1,620 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however. Was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, vis., 1,400,000 tons or 
8,340.000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the Untied Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly tna Dunkirk), Eussia (vta Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
Beptember, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactiires^The value of the 
cxnorts now approximates to Es. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with Its attendant difllcultles 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth show'ed an Increase of Be. 24l laxhe of 
which Es. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Es. 78 lakiis to an increase In the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Es. 1 18 lakhs In the value of gunny bags 
oxpoHed. The numbir of bags shtppM in* 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than halt 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than naif of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mlUs at work throughout the 
}ear with 41,292 looms aud 863,339 spindles. 
Tin* number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-2i declined from 886 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the vihliie 
increased from Es. 13,87 lakhs to Es. 1532 
lakhs. Bhipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million ysfils 
I valued at Es. 15,92 lakhs and Bs, 24,24 lalrili 
‘ respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Sabstttates. 

Experiments tiave been made during the lasI 
) few years by the Agricultural Bepartn^t of 
the Go veruraeut of India with the Deimtt 1l««ip 
plant (Hibtsetu eannabinue), which yields a fibre 
, Very similai to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Typo 8, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to Introduce 
into several parts of India, aud, aa a beglntting,i 
; the variety Is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A samide of the fibre preum^ 
from this variety hy the usual metlioda of ret- 
Mug was 10 ft. to 12 ft.^loii8^ of an cxeepiUiMii^ 
tti^t colour, well cleaned* and cMf good stmngitt 
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It was valnad at £i8 per ton witb Btmttpatain 
lote at £12 IOb., and Bengal Onit mark jute at 
£17 per ton. 0eocan hemp has been grown 
fairly extenBlveiy in Bombay, the Oentral 
Fro vlncea, and Madraa, where it Is used for ropes 
and fsordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant Is Its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United JEingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Kussia, Italy And Oormany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be hem that the effect of the war will be 
to canse very considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour dlfllcultios.it is thought, in the prepa- 


I ration of the hemp crops of ftuasia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world wUllook to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro* 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one o# the early effects of the war was 
to Urm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
Is concerned , values were persistently depreciated 
j during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
I large stocks held ; but the 'dosuic of the Russian 
' hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked Improvement in values, and there 
j was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
{ price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
! made a great recovery from the previous year. 

The quantity advanced by 37 per cent, from 
‘ 197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
, from Us. 26 93 lakhs to Es. 86 68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exiH) ted from India consists not only 
of wool grown In India itself, but of Imports 
from fort'ign sources, those latter coming Into 
India both by land and by sea. In.ports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, wWIe 
Uie main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Sblkar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanis! an and Persia, whence It is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports.— A conelderabic 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wo<jl advanced from iieailv 
5 million 11)S. valued at Its. 32 Jaklw in 1926-27 
to 5.8 mlUlon lbs. valued at Us. 4r» lakhs in 1927 
28. The trade In raw wool continued to expand 
exports rising from 45 million Iba to 59 luillion 
lbs. in quantity and from Us. 3,93 lakhs to 
4,36 lakhs in value. 


Prodttctton in India. — ^The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sbeep the country 
and iheir estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annnm 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the srade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps luUy half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, apd the fleece has boon 
generally regarded as of subsidlarv Interest, 
in many respects. In actual fact, the Indian 
plains Sheep approximate more nearly to the 
aeoepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks In his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madias ty^, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
dmbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.** 

Mill maBOfaeture.— The number of 
woollen rnDls at work in Brltl^ India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Re. 88,80,000, and employing 28»800 spindles and 
824 Isoms. The number of persons employed 
la tlie iadostiy then was 2,559, and Mie quantity 
rK woofibn goods produced 2«148i.000, ibs.At 


the end of 1017 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Its. 2,56,50,000 employing 80,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms. The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 lbs. and the number of 
persons employed 7,824. With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill in Mysore in 1903 
nith a capital of Re. 6,00.000, employing 1,430 
spindles and 45 looms. The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,186,000 lbs. and the number 
of persons employed 297. In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
I State — the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs. 15,00.000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1,724,087 lbs., and the number of 
persons employed to 663. Three of the mllK 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only. The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government In the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
employed to their fullest capacity in sup^ying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
tic3, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requlroments of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to 1^ 
supplemented by large Imports from home 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mill3 
is Indian wool, although it Is supplemented to 
sonic extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross- brods from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the floor classes of goods. Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India itself. 


Blanket weaving and earpet manufacture 

art^ carried on in various parts of the couiit’'y, 
notablv in the l*unjab and the United Provlo- 
ceh. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerablo trade at 
ono time In weaving shawls from pssAat, tht* 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but Its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacturo of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the roanufactort' 
of carpets of a floe quality which And a ready 
sale In the world market. This work Is dom* 
entirely on hand looms and the c»rpo<» fetch 
a high price. 
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Silk 




In ttie early daya of the Baat India Oomiiaay 
the Indian Bilk ^ade prospered greatly, and 
various snb-tropioal races of the SUkworm 
were introduoed* But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons :•«- 

In the seventeenth and el^teenth centuries 
India’s chief <ompciior in wc silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When t*ericulturc 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
establlslied we belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
fudustry. On the tower hills of Northern I ndia, 

on the other hand, a fair amount of sucoess has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Behra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyic i»o«, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries. The caprice of I 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully : 
modided the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the horah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
pre^sent depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India* 

Mulberry-feeding worms.— Sir George 
Watt states that in no oihex country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sectioos, viz., Bombycidae, the domesticMed 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Satumifdae, 
the wild or non-muiberry-fcedlng worms In 
India the mulberry worm {Uoutbujr Mon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European sllk-pro- 
duclng countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is tiie case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm Is M, Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well known purely Indigenous 
s'lkworms ; the bwor, the muga and the er%. 
The Best Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second is conflned to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the csitor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muya silk 6 the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 
«ri Mlk. on the other hand, is so eirereniely 


dlQIonit to reel that it Is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khaai Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of In Europe. 

Expertmontg Mid msuKs.— Numerous ex 
periments have been made with a view to 
Improving sericulture In India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasttes 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrlne. M. Lafont» who has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, beeves that 
improvement In the crops will be obtained as 
toon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while Improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons wilt be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resnlta 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi* 
nery, seed being Imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing bouses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and tarained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Us. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to Uie people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The producta 
of the Mysore state aie exported to forelga 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. Tliey have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools. The draft 
prospectus has been Issuod of a silk farm and 
institute be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lieut.- 
Oovernor of the Tunjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and l^e 
Lhinjab Government made a grant of 
Es. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Borabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Es. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Oommlth^ under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multl-voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There Is a Government sericulwxal 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pare 
white raultl-voltlne of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up os follows : the only rcidly 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at whleb 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish gradually a sufficient number of lam 
nurseries throughout the silk diatrtota of the 
piovinoc. 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Eesearcli Institute, Pusa, a Bullctfii (No. 48 of 
1915)eiitmed** First Report on the Experlmeiiti 
carried out at Fusa to imptove the MUlbeify 
Silk Industry.** In a short Fiefatory notu 
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Hr. BftiDtirffWA Fletobfir (IiaporfAl Bntofoo* 
Io08t) explaiiiB that the object of the BoUetin 
l8 to place on recoid some of the more Impoitanf 
experiments which were commenced at Pnsa, 
In the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior mnltlvoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk bcttir 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which arc reared at 
present. 

Central Narseries The report of the 
Agnemturai uepanment, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913^ gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the 8(9ieme is gradually to establish throughout 
the Bilk districts a sufficient number of contrai 
nniBerieB with reanng houses and thus enable 
toe whole of the seed cocoons required In the 
province to be supplied under (Tn\ernnwni 
supervision. It la oelieved that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
toe problem. A number of the existing smaUcr 
nnrsertea were cloeed during 1913 and others 
are being converted Into enlarged and Improved 
central nurseries with rtaring houses complete j 
The ultimate euceess of the seheme depends I 


largely on toe wllitiigae«» of toe learen to pay 
an adequate price for pure aeed. 

A pamphlet was published in 191^ by Mr. H, 
N. De, Sericulturai Assistant at Puga, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
whieh are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other Pllk produe* 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the matolne for cottagt 
workr rs is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as tne stiffing and storage of 
eocoows and the temperature and quality of tb( 

I water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
i ments can be effeeted in most silk centres In 
Bengal and other districts 

Exports of Silk --As a result of the war 
the trade has shouii in some degree signs 
of revival from Its decadent condition, both as 
regards Its volume and vahie. The value at 
exports during 1915-16 improved by Re, 12 
lakhs to K« 27^ lakhs, of which raw silk ac 
eounhd for Ba. 24 Kkhs. In 1916 17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 64| laklis In 1926-27 
exports of raw Kllk amounted to Rs. 32 lakhs 
and (»f silk manufactures nearly 11s. 3 lakhs. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera 
a genua of Legurainosae which corapns<a sorat 
800 species istributed throughout the tropital 
and warm temperate regions of the gfohs, 
India having about 40 Western India uia} 
be described as the headquarters of the spechs, 
eo far as India is concerned, 25 being peeuUa 
to that Ih'esidency On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
toere is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible Increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 

There Is evldeoce that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, It was 
procured from the Western Presidency and ' 
shipped from Surat. It war carried by the 
Portuguese to Iiisbon and sold by them to ttie I 
dyem of Eollaod, and it was the desire to 
obtidn a more amrle supply of dye stuff that 1 >d 
to the formatiop of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of thcj 
Portuguese supremacy In the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo from other sources than India that led 
on toe first decline of the Indian Indigo industry 
In toe middle of the eighteenth century, whrn 
toe imltivatton of indigo in the West Indies h id 
been given up — ^partly on account of the liigii , 
duttes imposed upon it and partly because sugar I 
and coffee were found to be more prcatable— ( 
toe industry was revived in India, and, as one 
nf toe many surprises of the industry, rhr) 
nvovinoe of Bengal was selected for this revivat. 
BtliBd no sooner been organised, however, than , 
tfonl^to arose in Bengal Itself through 1 


misnnderstandlngs between the planters, Iheir 
leiiitisators and the Government, which ma^ 
be said to have culminated in Lord Maeaula> s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
I another migration of the industry from Jjower 
and 1 asti rn Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
I Provinces Here the troubles of the industr\ 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
I laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existcnfe of any natnral vegetable dye. The> 

I first killed the raaddar dvo of Enrope, then the 
isaffiowcr, the iao and the of dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with srathetir 
indigo, intini on the complete annihilation 
j of the natnral dye. Opinions differ on many 
, aspi cts of the present vicissitude ; meantlnio 
the exports from India have seriously declined 
' and salvation admittedly lits in the path oi 
cheaper production both In cultivation and 
manufacture. These t&sues arc being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has bt'cn 
accomplished, but the future of the Industry 
can scarcely help being dtecribed na of great 
uncertainty. Tlie issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exc In- 
sively of natural rereue synthetic Indigo. (Sec 
Watt’s Commercial prodnets of India.**} I« 
this connection It ma be noted that Increases 
in tiie price of coal In England, due to labour 
iifficuittes, have greatly strengtoened the 
position of natural indigo. In Febniarv 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of asslstiDg the natiinil 
indigo Industry was considered from tUrn 
poiiifcsof viw — agricultural, research and com 
merclal The agricultural or b^nicai side o 
the quration is fuUy discussed by Mr, and Mjh 
E oward of Busain Bulletins Kos. 61 and 64 oi 
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the Agrlealtiuiit Aeeeeieh Xtutliitte. Other DedlMe ef the tedtastiXr'StM 
eepeotft of the mieitlon were fully examUiea Inolgo wee pot wpoo the medcet. In im, iStv$ 
ieet yeer in the Agrlcnlttiral Jonmal of Indie netorsl Indigo Indnetry of Indie hee dedined 
hy hfr, W. A. Oe^, Indigo Beeearch Chetatet very rapidly ; epert from eU|d>t reooveriee In 
to the Government of India. An InilUgo Coes l(XnM)7 end 1911-12, the deoline continued 
Bill wee peesed In the Imperial Leglelative without a break until the reviyal due to the 
Oounoil in 1918. It providee for a ceoe on tmpOBslblllty of obtaining artificial dyes !u 
Indigo exported from India for the ecientlflc sufficient quantities during the war. 
inveetlgatlpn of the methods of eultlvatlon In 1926-27 the total yield of Indigo was 
end manut^ture of indigo, the proceeds of the ; estimated at 20,100 cwts. on an area of 
cees being received and expended by Govern* | I00,40o acres. The exports (1600 cwts,) 
ment. were valued at Es. 4i laktis. 


OILS AND i 

In 1927-28 OiKeods occupioa the flftii place 
among exports the first four Iwing raw and 
inaiiufn( tim'd jute, cotton food grains and tea 
hidlnn supplies wort' moderately satisfactory 
and in th»* case of groundnuts plentiful, while 
demand Improved eonslderafdy. The tfrfal 
exports amounti'd tt> 1,210.000 tons vnhwd at 
Hs. 26 60 lakhs sliowlng an inerease ol 44 p<r 
<*<‘nl in quantity and to per cent In value over 
the fireecdlug year’s flguies. Compart'd witli 
the pre-war average there was however a decrease i 
f»f 17 |HT cent Ih tjuantltv Out an iucrease t'f O' 
per cent In value. ’ 

The following talde shows the (juantlties oli 
the principal seeds exported during the tmnt 
three years and the pre-war quinquennium * - 



I’ic-war 

182,V 

1826 

1927 


avor.iuie 26 

27 

28 


(TljousiiruN 

of Tt*nsv 

Linstii'fi 

.‘179 

208 

192 

222 

Rape seed . . 

272 

112 

94 

"06 

Groundnuts 

212 

4.^*r» 

268 

613 

Castor 

Th 

110 

102 

I2J 

Cotton 

240 

197 

r*i 

1 .52 

HeAumum 

119 

40 

»> 

11 

< 'opra 

.‘11 


2 


Gtfmrs 

K.'-) 

*28 

27 

2;r 

Total . 

. l.l.VI 

1 ,2.50 

828 

1,210 


A pamphlet on the subject recently publiha- 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment points out that ft is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufactiirors^ profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained In the oil cakes. An immense quantity 
Of oil Is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
t”red in this country by more or less crude 
Pf6<icsses. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
»’'d presses worked by hand exist In all parts 
Of the oottniry and supply most of the local 
^ inand for oil. There has also been a great 


CAKES. 


Increase in recent years In the number of oil 
mills worked by eteam or other mcohsnical 
power. These crush all the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been espeeislly marked 
in the case of mustard nil, castor oil and gronnd- 
nut oil. In spite of tUl this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, parrieulatly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oH seeds, 

; which is partionlarly marked In the ease oi 
copra and groundnnts. The situation created by 
I the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oif-milUng indnatry In lnd!.<!. 

There are three difficulties with which any 
proposal to develop In India an oil-mining 
industry on a great scale Is faced. In the first 
place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which eneourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manofactured product. Secondly, there is a 
hotter market lor the oil eake in Bnrope than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
, than it tq to trnnaport oil. While this bss been 
the position in the Koropean markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
[enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
I of those markets. 

* The problem of finding a market for pU 
I cakes is equally important. The value of oU 
j cakes is much better appreciated la Hnrape 
than in India. The Indian cultivator te pre- 
i judlcod against the use of machine-made Cake 
I as a cattle food or as manure becanse he cen* 
‘stders that It contains less oil and therefore 
leas nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudices on thie point 
have no justification In fact since experts are 
agreed that mil) cake Is a better food for eat^ 
than village-made cake. Even when the mitt 
cake contains loss oil than the village ekke, 
there Is still more oil In the cake than cattle can 
digest. The excess of oil in the vlUage cake, 

I where it exists, is a drawback and not an advaa« 
tags to the use of the cake as food. A oonaider* 
able amount of demonstration work has be^ 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the cultl* 
vator*8 prejudices and there is saht now to be 
an Inrreaidng demand for most Olasset of 
mill cake* 
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Tea. 


Tea euIUvatlon in India ig chiefly in Assam, 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation 
eiMwhere being comparatively unimpcrtant. 

The total production of tea in India was 
estimated at Sfll minion lbs. in 1027, a« compar- 
ed wlih 393 million lbs. in 1926 and 364 milVon 


lbs. in 1925. Assam oontributed 60 pet cent., 
Northern India (excluding Assam) 26 per cent, 
and Southern India 14 per cent, the same as in 
the preceding year. The statement below sbows 
the development of the industry during the 
past years. 


1 

4 1 

1 1923 

1 

1924 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1 

Aceeagb. I 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Assam 

Best of Northern India . . 
Southern India 

411,900 

203,500 

95,800 

413,300 

204,400 

97,000 

416,500 

211,200 

100,000 

420,400 
i 212,700 

106,300 

428,800 

214,.500 

114,600 

Total .. 

i 

711,200 

714,700 

727,700 

739,400 

752,900 

PEOPUCTIOW. 

' lbs (1,000) 

lbs (1,000) i 

lbs (1,000) 

Ibs (1,000) 

lbs (1,000) 

Assam { 

Best of Northern India . . , 
Southern India 

1 237,601 

92 076 
[ 4.5,679 

217,153 

91,351 

46,752 

225,185 

89,017 

49,305 

241,982 
99,804 
51,1 7 

235,8 «8 
101,923 
53,109 

Total .. 

i 

' 375,356 

1 

375,2,56 

363,507 

392,93.1 

390,920 


Exports during the same years were as follows - 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries. 


From Northern India (Cal- 
cutta and Chittagong) . . 
From Southern India 
(Madras ports) . . 

Frmn Bombay, Sind and 
Burma 


Total 


j 3923-24 

1924-25 

j 1925-26 

1926-27 

i 1927-28 

1 

1 lbs. (1,000) 

lbs ( 1 000) 1 

i Ibs (1 000) 

Ibs. (1,000) 

ibs (1,000) 

296,778 

299,747 

280,024 

304,957 

315,109 

38,560 

37,717 

43,945 

44,172 

46,142 

3,417 

2,643 

1 

2,576 

1,373 

761 

j 338,755 

1 340,107 

.126, 5 

i 

j 350,502 

362,012 


Exports during 1927-28 increased by 
3 per cent, in quantity and 10 per cent in value 
as compared with the exports in 1926-27, and 
amounted to362mlUloii lbs. valued at Bs 32 
crores, as compared with 350 million lbs. valued 
at Bs. 29 crores in the preceding year. The 
United Kingdom took 306 million ibs. of black 
tea, valued at Bs. 2Bi crores as against 290 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 244 crores in the 
previous year. She also took 943.500 lbs 
green tea, as compared with 1,220.000 Ibs in 
1926-27. About 85 per cent, of the exports went 
to the United Kingdom, whereas in 3926-27 
he? ehftie had been nearly 84 per cent. 


The re-exports of Indian tea from the UiiittJ 
Kingdom also Increased in 1927-2H to 4s 
million Ibs from 43 million lbs. In 3926-27, 
which 17 million lbs. were shipped to tlu 
Irish Free .State, 20 million lbs. to the Coi. 
tinent of Europe, 6 million lbs. to the Unlt< I 
States and 4 million lbs. to Canada. AustralU ^ 
demands for Indian t< a decreased from 9 
3 million lbs and the exports to iraq front 4 ti> 
million Ibs., to Ceylon, from 4,427,000 lbs. to 
4,716,000 lbs Pemla took 4 million lbs as con 
pared with 6 mOllon lbs. in the preceding 
while sales to Bussia were 6 mlllton lbs. as con> 
pared with only 101,000lbs. in tboprevto«sy«»^ • 



EXPORTS AND PRICES 



In %hB CUM of Java ^ flgore for 1905*06 hM been feekeo as 100, earlier flearee nofi belna available, 
FIgareefor 1925*2d and 1926-27 mcltide those oc railbcfoe trade at statioos adjacent to land fronUer rootei. 
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The fohowtaig statement Sttnstrates the variaiiotiB Iti prices of Indian tea sold at auction tale 
in Oalontta and in average declared valqos of exports hy sea in 1889*00 and the nine Tears 
ending 1927*28 the average price of 1901*02 to 1910*11 being taken as 100 In each ease * — 


1989-00 

1019-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 
1024-25 
1925-26 
1026-27 
1727 28 



A^(ragc declared 
valne of Exports oySes, 

Price. I Variation. 


8 2 
8 8 
6 10 
0 8 
12 2 

14 11 

15 0 
12 4 
11 4 



14 4 20b 


Tea Cess Fund In lOOl m Act ktifmit j (I i)H fH r 111 ) Iht whole ot the amount (olh etc ri 
as the IndUn lea («sh 4«t lA oi 1901 was is muh ova to a lund known as tin l<a ( tss 
pasHcd at th< uquislottln ti nh lor luomotin,, I uni who h is pi u id d tin dispos d ol a ( om 
its sale and iiiauiiinituri IJiulti this Att mUt i ippuutul hu tin purposi and (Joviru 
a dut> of I pie pin ih was h mi d on all Indian 1 1 a mt nt nn i< Ij o ts is a n m au» i oUi t ting agi ut \ 
exportid up to tho iUth April 1921 hrom N1 Jhi tot il iiuoiint lolhilid in 1927 28 wan 
Ma>, 1921, tht rati was mwul to | juc iwi Ih ind n 7 , 000 an against Rs 1 i I > OOU in 1920 27 

horn thcilKt April, 1922 lo 0 imi is jnr lOOllis jjs 12 29 000 111 192 i 26 


Quantity of Tea exported by sea* (diatinguished according to countries of final destina 
tion) and by lend, in the years 1922-23 to 1927*28. 


1922*23. 1923-24* 1924-25 | 1025*26. | 1026*27 | 1887«i28 

ibs. lbs. lbs ! 

249,491,897 206,287 , 660 299,722,2191 

1.367,887 1,881,614 2,74.8,976' 

4.480,087 8,678,638 4,880,108 

10,460,161 12,177,980 8,899.260 

4.842,651 6,669,215 6,209,245 

X,415,794 l,89j,919 1,126,838 

2,579,260 3,84%870 8,985,182 

9.474 ,14,628 1 94,695 

2,925,787 2,857,861 3,095,004 

6,033,666 3,880,961 2,580,316 

2.076,595 3,616,579 2,382,173 

4,483,706 4,772,019 5,105,514 

6,074,644 (b) 5,476,240 7,571,872 

294,700,469 844,774,111 1 848,476,011 

* Indudlxig shipments from tbe State of Travanoore. 

(a) Tea consigned from Brltlsb India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Ctdombo 
to other countries and does not, therefore, appear in tbe Ceylon Customs Betams as imports into 
Oeykm* 

l5) Bxeiuslve of the exports from tile North* West Frontier Frovlnoe for the months, July 
1928 to February 1^4, for wMch returns were not recefyed t Includes Iraq. 

X These figures are not strloUy comparable iHth the previous figures as they represent all l 
trade registered at selected r^Uway stations adjacent to the land frontiers, though a fair portion 
of them is frontier trade. The old system of re^tration of frontier trade by means of clerks 
on the important trade routes aeroesthe froni^ has been disoontiniiefl from 1st April 1925, i » 
dgtme lor 1925*26 exciudes exports from Borma. 


ibs IbH. lbs. 

280,672,693 292 501 488 307,346,271 
3,601,372 2 19> 170 9,167,72< 

6,086,958 7 872,9 16 6,057,086 

7,961,242 11,628.41) 9,286.137 

4,902,025 7,019,555 8,798,827 

1,746.008 1,425,556 1,209,101 

4.178,216 4,427,101 4,716,151 

2,089,772 490 OOi 3,592,078 

8,187,714 6,923,908 4,217,751 

8,878,887 4.292,032 2,871,771 

2,498,819 3,271.718 2,814,04^ 

I 6,361,970 8,76i.6i5 3,026,175 

it 10,769,696 t 12.379,186 t9,89i,6B0 

1 887,814,172 362 880 932 870,903,804 


CTutted Kingdom . 
Best <rf Burope . 
Africa .. 
Canada .. 

U. S.A. .. 

Best of America . 
Ceylon (a) 

China 

Persia 

Turkey. Asiatlcf . 
Bestof Asia 
Australasia 
By Land . . 

Gsaud Total. 
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Ck>ffee. 


Th« hlstcNTj of the latrodiietloii of eoffee 
Into India Is very obscure. 3l<^t writers agree 
that It was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Biahommedan pUmim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seTeu seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater part of South India, that there 
seems every chance of its being founded on 
fsct. About the beginning of the Idth oentnry 
there is no doubt coffee had found its way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was granted to 
Fort Qloster, near Calcutta, aiithonjiiBg it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 
planted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
to be still alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta ; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more especially, and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
It had been introduced two centuries previously. 

The first systematic plantation was appa- 
rently Mr. Cannon’s near Chikmuglnr. This was 
ostahilshed in 1880. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Sevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a sUghtly earlier date and that Mr. 
Oockbum'e Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s, in 1840 Mr. Olasson form- 
ed a plaiitatlon at Manantoddy, and to 1848 
plantraons were organised on the Bilgiri hills. 

The Position of the lndnstry*^'i^>^ 

number of reporting plantations In 1927*28 was 
1,315 covering a total area ot 273,815 acres, as 
Hgainst 3,152 plantations with an area oi 
J56,390 acres In 1926-27. But the an'a actually 
under eoffoo lii the reitoriing plantations In the 
\ear under review was 155,839 acres, as eom<*, 
)»arod with 153,433 acK‘s In the preceding vear. 
New laud planted with eoffei^ In these plauta- 
tions during the year amounted to 6,550 acres, 
wiiile the area of old cultivation abandoned was 
4 144 acres, thus giving a net Increase of 2,406 
•ures or about 2 per eeut. over the total area 
under coffee In 1926-27. Of the total area under 
lofftHj during 1927*28, Mysore amounted for 51 
|Kr cent. Madras 24 per cent. Coorg 23 j)er cent. 
<u«l Cochin and Travaneore together 2 per cent. 

The total reported production of curtHi coffee 
liiirtog tho'year was 35,568,321 llis. as oomiwinHl 
"Jth 34,^6,806 11)8. in tin* pnw’ixilng year -the 
\ielil per am of plucked area being 452 U». 
(‘^54 ifc). In Travaneore, 831 lbs. <213 Hw), in 
Madras, 222 lbs. (838 U»s.) In (*oorg, 221) 11)8. 

U t4 lbs), in Mysore and 124 llm. ( 161 llw.) in 
Cochin. The figures for 1926*27 ary shown in 
I'lackots. 


Labour. — Tho dally average number of 
persons employed in the plantations during 
1927*28 was returned at 91,353 of whom 61,510 
were permanently employed (namely, garden 
labour 43,751 and outside labour 37,759) and 
29,843 temporarily employed (outside labonr) 
as compared with 83,881 persons (41,582 garden 
and 36,087 outside labour ivennanently 
employed and 26,262 temporary outside labour 
in 1026-27. 

ExpOfiTS -—'The total exports of coffee 
decreased stea<iily from 242,00 cwts, in 1924-25 
to 20.5,000 cwts In 1925-20 and to 150,000 
ewts in 1926-27, but in 1927-28 the exports rose 
and amounted to 277,000 cwts. The principal 
destinations ot Indian coffee were as usual the 
ihdted Kingdom and Frame, and shlimieiits to 
these C4>untneri rose from 49,446 and 21,957 ewts 
to 7.>,.3«6 and 65, 533 ewds, rcsix'etively. Other 
Kuropyati eoirntrles, naiu(‘i>, Germany, Nctlw'r- 
liiiuls, Norway an<i Belgium also increased their 
demands irom IQ, 000, 13,000, 8,000 and 5,000 
ewts to .3.4,000, 30.000, 16,(X»0 and 10,000 ewts. 
^espeet!^ely. Shipments to Iraq, Arabia and 
Austnilla also showetl ine^iases. 

The exjvvrts during the coffee season 
July to .Juno) were 261, .52.3 cwts. in 1927-28 as 
compared wth 241,296 ends, hi 1926-27. 


1902-03 

Exports of Coffee. 

Cwte. 

269.165 

1903-04 

• 0 


. , 291.254 

1904-05 



. 829,647 

1905-06 



. 860,182 

1906-07 



.. 228,094 

1907-08 



.. 244,234 

1908-09 

, , 


.. 802,022 

1909-10 



.. 232,645 

. . 272,249 

1910-11 

, , 


1011-12 


• • 

.. 241,085 

1912-13 


* • 

.. 267,000 

1918-14 



.. 260,000 

1914-15 

, , 


, . 290,000 

19X6-16 



177,000 

1016-17 

, , 

,, 

. . 198,000 

196.000 

1917-18 


, , 

1918-19 



.. 219,000 

1919-20 

. • 

, , 

.. 272,600 

1920-21 

, , 

, , 

.. 288,400 

1921-22 



.. 285,000 

19^-28 



.. 169,000 

1928-24 



218 000 

1924-25 



242,000 

1925-26 

. . 

,, 

205,000 

1926-27 

, , 


160,000 

1P27-2S 

.. 

.. 

277,000 


The pre-war average value of the eoffee 
was Bs. 79,17,000. 
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Indian Tobacco, 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobaeoo pUnt was introdoced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605* As 
in other parte o< the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, hut its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
anipiies of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agricoltunst. Five or six species of 
^iicoHana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N, Tabaeum and 
K, ruttiea. The former is a native of Sonth 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
or India. About the year 1829 experiments 


tract of Madras, where the Uti-Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are iari^y grown, the 
former supplying the Triomnopoly dgart 
(ff) the Ck^varl Delta of Madras; Uii) the 
Bangpur tract of Bengal; (in) the Districts 
of Hbar and Orissa ; (a) Ouserat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the montto of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 


towards improving the ^^lity ot leaf and per- , tjed into bundles of 25 or 80, a useless leaf 

ferting the native m^ltods of curing and mimu-, being employed for tying eaci bundle. The 
f^oitag tot^. These were otten repe»^, i lesvre mre Wd periecUy flat, the boniUe. being 


District of Bangpur) ; (2) MadrM, Trichi- different qualities of tobacoo are obtained. A 
DOpoly, Din^gnl, (to<^ada and Calicut in black variety Is used In India lor cake tobacco, 
Sonthem India ; ^ <8) Rangoon and Moul- and this is the most common product, but a 
mein in Burm. B^^ is the chief totocco certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco makhiff 
is mannHsctured there. The chief faotorlefi’ 

are near Dindlgol In the Madras Presidency,! „ „ « ^ « mv - 

though, owing to the imposition of heavy , Small Holding Crop.~The area imder 
ImpotTdntJes on the foreign leaf used as i ^ 

eimr unniA Aifffti* fAetnriAJi Hava hPAn Well above the luilllon-acre line, and there 

moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. * ^ 

^ . . ... ... The outturn varies, according to the atten. 

The question of improving the quality of.tion given to the crop, from 200ib. to as 
Indian tobaocos has received the attention | much as 8,000ib. of cured leaf per acre. The 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural long-established Indian theory has been that 
Besearoh Institute, Pusa, and three Memoin > the crop Is suited only tTsmll boldi^, as it 
have been publish^ rwordlng the results of requires considerable attention and liberal 
investigations in that direction. The imme- manuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
dtoto problem at Pusa is the production of a , history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have ' not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
been made In the past to introduce Into India organised production. The posslidlitles in 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from i this direction have been little explored largely 
America, but the results have been disappoint- because cultivation in small tidings was 
ing. It is now honed to build up by hybridlsa-i current when British influence was established 
tion new kinds ol tobacco, suited to Indian in India, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
condltfons of growth, which possess In addition its introduction entirely to British enterprise, 
the crualities necessary to obtain a better price The great bulk of the tobacco grown in the 
Atm iioder Ciimvatloii.^The cultivation f^^ntry disapp^ in local consumption, but 
of tobacco is very widelpi^ in Burma. The export trade is developing, 
two main varieties are called ** Burmese to-| 

bacco’' and ** Havana tobacco.” Of the ^ ^ 

Bom,* tobMM tbm m two mala wleUe,' i**® •» » el>«i«ed br 

" Pejnret.gyl,” th« lai^Ieaved variety ,nd' P®* ^J**^*’.***^****”*®^!!! 

**^8eyifrt-^,” a amalto-leaved variety wlthii*S » »«®ely ^per grade,, haa to pay more 


la alinyi a great demand on tbe market for 

both toe Havana and ttie Burma tobacco. ? i ^ same time stimulato the efforts 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used ‘ 

for the wrappers and tbe coarser Burmese leaf} ^***k^Sa 

for the ciHtig ^ ^P® heavier import duties on tobacco shipped 

_ ** i'O India, and the consequent tendency of 

The most important tobaoco tracts in British middle-class and other consumers to fiu<i 
India aie;^i) the Coimbatore and Dlndlgal satisfaction :n tbe homegrown article. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used In India la 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. Thii aalt forma Usht 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble In half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
eooaine>~of which this is a salt— 'is obtained 
from the dried leaves of tbeB^throxylon Cocaine 
which grows in BoUvia, Peru, Java, Brasil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
Is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale. 
It baa been gfown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal ^nd Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there Is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured In India, no restrictions nave as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic In 
India which seems to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth; though It is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread It was In 1908 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
oo^ne was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkarl 
Aet» Since that date the Uiegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to the 
spread of the ** Cocaine habit.** The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are ; 
to be touudin all classes of society and in Burma i 
even eohool children are reported to be its ! 
vletlms ; bnt in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrooisiaiv The habit has smead ohiefly 
to those daises which are prohibited by religion 
or oaste rules from partaking of liquor and the 


to those dames which are prohibited by rdigion 
or oaste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
wellfkttown Indian Intoxioating drugs. 

•winifgitinf.— So far as the oases already 
deteoM shew, toe persons who smuggle toe 
dnur 1^ sea from Europe and ^aees ootslds 
India, into India, are ohiefly salloii, stowards. 
fiiemen and sometimes engineers and oflioen of 

wwtrw 

Imkaow. IfM^ laion. Mepltu. Biartud 
Ahnaulwd. MU MPMUIr^ 1* wMttoM 
<br tt* aoMln* tndt. Omt I, 

•mploysd In smmUng ooj^ns tiirongfa 
Onstoai honsm. H Is packed In patodi of 
newspapers, books, toys and pieoe^oods and 
in trttfiks which Mve secret compartments. 
The retail trade In the towns is ^^,uoniUa|dy 
orgai^ed and eontroiled. In addition to the 
actoaTretalietiL there is a whole army cd wa^. 
men and patrms whose duty is to wiadow toe 
Batciseand FoiioeOffidato wid give toe alarm 
when a raid if contemplated, Purlug the War 


leveial eases of importatkm of Japanese ppoqtae 
were detested, the Importers being Japapase and 
Chinese Sailors. The original marks on tl)8 
p%ekets and phials are nsnally destroyed sp 
that the name of toe manufacturing firm may 
not be found ous. In 1922*88 the largest eelcntp 
of eocalne made by the Excise Department in 
the Bombay Presidency was one of 10,500 grains, 
while in 1923*24 a smsure of 24,000 gnjii was 
effected. In October 1924 the Excise Depart- 
ment made a aelznie of 46,500 grains in a ringie 
case. 

The Eevfew of the Customt Admlnstmtlon 
in India 1925*26 eoqtains the following 
gWb: 

^'Mostof the cocaine seised on import ipip 
India appears to have come from the Far Eas^, 
The biggest seizures during tlfc ye^r were— 

825 uz. at Kangoon. 

525 oz. at Calcutta. 

275 oz. at Bombay. 

250. 198, and 149 oz. at Caleutta> 

The total amount of cocaine eelped by 
Custom Houses during toe year was 3,45$ os,*' 

The amoont seised le dtoer given to Hoipi; 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betellint 
seller as it was ten years aflo, out somefl 
of cases in the Police Obnrts toow that too 
retail trade thrives, though to a dtminhin^ 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure top 
continuance of the trade. 

The Inw la regard to varies 

hi different proviDoes. A summary of too |aw 
in Bombay Is as follows : No cocaine can bs 
imported except by a licensed dealer and fm* 
portatlon by means of toe post is entbntor 
prohibited. The tale, pomamlon topjiipoct 
and export of ooeatne are prohibited exeepl 
under a license or permit from the Cohfldtdl 
of the District. A duly qnahfted and Uesnsed 
Hedieal practitioner Is sllowsd to tifttsumti 
or rsmove 20 grains in tos sxerc^ of hli 
feislon;andasfaras 6 graliis may bt paaigiito 

ttoasr. Ths maximum pnnlahmiftt far U&gaJ 


foUows : Ifflprisonmaiit for a tenn wlilsli mat 
ixtaid to one year or fins which amy 
to Bs, ^000 or both and on any tTibBequoat 
oonvtetlon imprisonment for atscinwhltottif 
extend to 2 years or fine whlcb miw extend to 
Es, 4,000 or both. The law In Bombay m 
been farther amended so aa to enabis aeoattty 
to be taken from persona who have been 
eonvieted of oocaioe oflenoea. The new Act 
also eentalns aseotton for ibe pnnlsbmeat of 
honseownets who let torif bonpeetoludritttal 
soealneiellefs, 
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The Opiimi Trade. 


Twp deeoriptioBB ot oplam sciut be dlstin* 
Bemm opium which is maiiafa^uTed 
fiom poppy grown to the United Provinces * 
and Halwa opium which is almost ^tl^y 
produced in certain Kative States in Central 
India and Bajputana, 

Benarea Opium. — Cultivation of popw is 
confined to a limited area in the United Pro- 
vinces and is permissible only under a license. 
The cultivator to whom advances of about 
one-thud of the total amount eventually due 
to them are made by Govt, free of interest Is 
required to sell the whole of hl« produce to tlie 
Clovt. at a rate fixed by them, now Hs, 10 per 
Seer of 700 consistence, The area under licensed 
cultivation has in recent years been much 
reduced: in 1912-13 It was 285,220 bighas 
yielding 2fi,813 maunds of opium, and in 1925- 
26 it stood at 113,691 highas with an outturn 
of 14,001 maunds. The crude opium received 
from the cultivators is sent to the Gov't. Factory 
at Ghazipur where it Is made up into three 
different forms '—<1) For export to the Fai 
East known as *' Prov Islon ” opium Thi»« i 
opium Is made up in cakes at 710 consistence, 
40 cakes weighing 140 lbs being packed in a 
chest: (2) For consumption in India known as 
** Excise” opium. This is also made up In 
cakes at 900 consistence, each weighing one 
seer, 60 cakes being packed in one chest' and 
<3) Medicbmi opium, for use in India and for 
export to the United Kingdom only. 

^ Malwa Opium.'— The poppy from wblob 
Haiwa opium is mannfkctured is grown chiefly 
In the Native States of Indore, Owailor, Baroda, 
Batlam, Jaora, Sltaman, Hewar, Partabgarh, 
Jhalawar, Kotah and Tonk. The British 
Government has no concern with the cultivation 
of the poppy, or the manufacture of the opium 
but it has since November, 1927, in collabora- 
tion with the States been engaged in investiga- 
tions directed to the ultimate abandonment by 
the States of poppy lailtivatton. The Govern- 
ment is used to regulate, before exports to| 
Cihlna were stopped, the import of Halrm { 
ophun Into, and the transput through, its! 
territoiies. As the chief market for Halwa 
opfam was China, and as the States in which the 
drag is prodoeed bad no access to the sea. 
except through British territory, the British 
Government were able to impose a dnty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
lor exportation by sea. 


Revenue.— The gross revenue derived by 
the Government of India from opium In recent 
years Is as follows : — 

Bs. 

2,87,02,712 
4,74,00,073 
4,61,88,538 
4,93,36,670 
4,65,62,212 
3,63,41,234 
8,07,24,798 
3, 78, 92)068 
4,24.81,654 
3,79,78,177 
4,14,99,781 
4,31,48,876 
3,83,08,000 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 
1939-20 
1921 21 
3921-22 

1922- 28 

1923- 24 
1925-26 
1025-26 
192fi-27 
1927 28 (Budget Estimate) 


The only countries to which exports are now 
permitted arc the faulted Kingdom (as regards 
mcdi(4d opium) and the British Far Eastern 
(’olonii'g, biam, French Indo-Chlna and the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Internal Conanmption.— Tlie interna] 
policy of the Government of India has been, 
and is, one of non-interference with the m(^e- 
rate use of raw opium, whether the obieot of 
the consumer be some real or supposed physical 
benefit, or merely the Indulgence of the lumqrt 
universal desire of human beings (particularly 
those whose occupations involve exposure, or 
severe bodily exertion), for a stlmiiiant or a 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence has always 
been suppressed. The total consumption In 
British India has gone down oonstdeiahly ; it 
was 5,03,596 seers in 1912-13 and 2,91.272 
seers In 1925-26, the latest period for which 
figures are available. 

, Agraement with China.— The finotnatiQiii 
in the revi • • 


The poppy Is sown in Nov«mbe»', the plants 
flower in February, and by the end of March 
the whole of the opium has been collected by 
the cultivators. 

« Bales of Halwa opium for export to CSilna have 
eeaied slnoe January 1913 and the trade has 
become extinct since ITtb Becemher of 
that year when the last shipment was made. 
Braemtly the whole of the Halwa opium 
'vwn Bombay went to Cbipa. 


revenue derived from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade eonditloiis arising 
out of the limitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 being satisfied of the genuineness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming oi^um in 
China, the Government of India agn^ to 
co-operate by gradually restricting the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arranmment was oonoludad by wbieh 
the total quanuty of oplmn exported from India 
was to he reduced annually by 6.100 ebestsfrom 
w assumed standard of 61000 ehesti. Under a 
further agreement, eign^ in Hay 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be aocelmted on 
evidence being shown of the suppreuto of the 
native production of opium in China, and iit 
accordance with thH agreement a further fimt- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese poris 
The reduction of exports led to an increase 
the price of the drug m China and a conesjsood’ 
Ing rise In the price obtained in India at th 
auction sales. For some oonalderahie time, ho ^ 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralys 
ed by the Imposttion by Brovlneliri Qoveroi 
in defiance or Instmctions from the Centi^ 
Government of restrictions on the Importath’ 
and sale of Indian opium* Stochs aewimiiia* « 



Glass and Glassware. 
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rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1012 had become so acute 
that a strong and IngoenUal demand was made 
on the GoTemment ot India to relieve the altua* 
tion by the suspension of sales. Sales were ac- 
cordingly postiJoned both of Benares and Halwa 
opium and in order to afford the Ifalwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
U,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
inainiHi to be cxiK>rtod in 1913. The present 
ixisition in this regard is that the export trade 
to China has coasod sincj* 1913. Jiut those 
details are now of hlstoricai importance only. 


GLASS AND 

Imports of glass end glaasw.ire declined in 
value from Ws 2,fi3 lakhs in 1926-27 to Rs. 
2,48 lakhs in 1927-28. As in the preceding year, 
the j>remier position was lield by Japan w’hieh 
Inrroased her share irrmi Rs, «6i laklrs to Ks. 69 
lakhs, wlille the supplies from (’se<*hoHh»vakla 
dropped to Ks. 6] lakhs from Ks 63 laklis in 
1926-27 and Ks 83 laklis in 1925-26. There 
were also reduced Importations from tlemiany, 
Belgitun and the Ignited Kingdom, (tlass 
bangles recorded an iacreas(‘ from Ks 85 lakhs 
to Its. 89J lakhs Japan aceounttHl for 
Ks. 26 lakhs and (''zechos lovakla hir Ks 50 
lakhs as compared with Imports to the \alue 
of Ks. 21 lakhs and Ks. 51 lakhs respectively 
from these countries In the preceding >ear. 
Beads and fals(< pearls imported ehleflv from 
Czechoslovakia and Japan decreased from 35,090 
<*wts. to 31,000 cwts in quantity and fr<»m Rs, 
31 lakhs to K* 27 lakhs in value Tlmre was 
also a decrease under iMjttles and phials, im]K>rts 
of which amounted to 516,000 gross vahied at 
Ks. 33 lakhs In 1927-28 as comj)ar(Hi with 
579,000 gross valued at Ks, 39 lolihs In the 
preceding year. 

Mannfactare of Glass tn India.— Glass 
wa3 manufacturiHi In India in centuries l>eforc 
Chlrst and Pliny makes mention of ** Indian 
Glass " as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archfcological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels liave been 
discovered Indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian GlassIIndustry as such sur- 
vive ; yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an ostabllshcd Industiy producing ! 
mainly bangles and small bottles. The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
lies of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
In India on modem Kuropean lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforts were made in this line. Since 
then a number of <‘onccms have been started, a 
i»uml>er of them have failet!, while some are 
‘^tili clinging to life owing to war conditions, 
llicy mainly devote theinselveH to the manufse- 
< nre of bangles and lamnware aide by side with 
hottlc-maklng on a small scale. This, therefore, 

the criterion whlcli determines the two well* 
(ieftned classes of the industry in its proHont 
Hi age, fj) Indigenous Cottage Industry and (11) 
the modem factory Industry, 


Bxport.’-’^oe April 1026» tfre trabUe 
auctions at Calcutta have been disconunued, 
and no opium is exporiod to the Far East 
except by Govt, to the Govt, of the importlag 
country nndcr a direct sales agreement. The 
exports are covered by a certifloate from the 
Importing Govt, that the opium Is required by 
them for legitimate putposes and will not be 
re-exported. In 1926, the Govt, of India also 
decided to extinguish exports to the Far East 
progressively in 10 years ending December 
Slst, 1925, cxcei>t for strictly medicinal or 
scientiffc purposes. Number of chests exported 
has fallen from 34,827 in 1912 to 8,115 in 1926. 


GLASSWAftE. 

(I) The Indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
rei»reh<*ntat(Ml in ail parts of the ( ountry, but has 
its chief < entres in Firozabad District of U. P„ 
and Holgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
eoiKcmed with the Tnai}ufa<’ture of cheap 
bangles mad<‘ from " gla'<s rakes or blocks *’ 
made in larger Factories. The Industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The qiialit > has l>een Improved by the dlscovcary 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year But these bangh»s have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
wh(»s(‘ ** silky ” bangles arc ousting tlic old type 
Indian ones. 

(ii) TJie modem Factory typo of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at present. 
The existing ractones either stop at prraucing 
glass rakes tor bangles as in Firozal>ad or simple 
kind of lampwares and bottles With the 
existing state of knowledge and machinery In 
India they can neither produce sheet and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufaHure 
laboratory or table glass. Artistic glassware is out 
of the question and the priv’ate capitalists who 
have to run their coneems mostly with com- 
merHal ends do not think It worth their while to 
sixuid money and labour on it. War caused a 
great decrease in volumi* — though not so much 
in value which was much increased— of the 
imports of the latnpware, etc., and In order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Faotoriei 
were started and old revived, which pioduosd 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, bnt it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war yearn 
nearly half the Indian demand for this km of 
glassware. There are at present 14 Faotoriei 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only prmluce bottle and oarl^ys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Koml>ay, JubbulTtore, Allahabad, and H|hol 
and Ambala ; Wlule bottles are only manul^* 
tured at Nalnl and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta . 

During the latter years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Fresidtmey and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having Itecn stimulated by 
the oosMation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass^ 
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WOi Birds' Plumage. 


Causes of fallnre.’-^iteoocds of (he earlier 
▼entures have showa that the failures In gome 
eases were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enliiditened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as In some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (S) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site lor a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(t) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in tneir initial stages 
tr3dng to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity of stiiBcl* 
ent fluid capital for Initial expenses for machinery 
or other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 

But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure o/ 
some of these and hinder the progress of the 
re<^t* Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
IS in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(8) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 
The present Indian workmen in this line and 
blowers are few in number and illiterate. They, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend- 
able to management. (4) Heavy cost of good 
fuel, the works usually being situated where 
good sand and quartz can be obtained, and 
conseqnentily, in most cases, at a great distance 


from the coal-fields. (5) To a certain eztenr, 
competition from Japan and other Bnropean 
countries. 

Alkali used Is almost entirety of Bngllsh 
manufacture being Oarbonate of Soda 08-99% 
in a powdered form. This Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Earths formerly employed by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of glass which is to compete 
with the Imported article. These points must 
be carefully noted for future guidanee. 

The Industry developed considerably under 
war conditions ; but In peace times, in 
this transition stage, immediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
EL. viz, : ‘*Tho Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form la highly toohnical and can be effici- 
ently carried on only by scientifically trained 
managers and expert workmen. The present 
I stage has been reached by importing men, only 
, partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
’ cations, from Europe and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
I ledge they can. The glass industry is a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, so 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
I cuously suooessful.** 

Bibliography^Indlan Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. **Not6s on 
Glass Manufacture.** By 0. S. Fox. (Bulletin No, 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


WILD BIRDS^ PLUMAGE- 


The Bill for prohibiting the importation into 
England of wild birds* plumage, which was 
Introduced into Parliament in 1913, was the 
occasion of a fierce controversy on the nature 
of the j^umage traffic. Organised opposition 
to the Ml, although successful in preventing 
It from becoming law, failed to convince the 
public that thej^umage trade was not one of 
great cruelty. The oontioversy continued with 
unabated vigour until Mav 1921, when an agree* 
ment was i^ved at between the two parties. 
Tto most important clause In the agreement 
stipulates that within four months of the BUI 
becoming law an Advisory Committee shall be 
appointad by the Board of Trade. ThisCk>m- 
mittee will consist of an independent chairman, 
two expert ornithologists, three representatives 
of the feather trade, and four other independent 
members. The lunetiou of this Committee will 
be to advise the Board of Trade as to additions 
to and removals from the existing Kffiedule 
(ostrich and elder duck) of birds whose plumage 
may be imported. The passing of the Plumage 
Bill will thus place England ab east of the United 
States and of her own daughter Dominions in 
the suppression of a barbarous industry, as all 
legitimate methods of breeding birds for their 
piumage will be safeguarded as definite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill* 

Plumage birds.— The birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India are paddy 
birds, egrets, kingfishers, bustards, junglefowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl, hoopoes and 
PQtiem, Egrets rollen (popularly kuowq as 


Blue Jays) are perhaps the birds which have 
been most extensively killed In the past, and 
of these, egrets have attracted the greatest at- 
tention. There are three spedee met with 
in India ; the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets. 
All three are pure white R)lm birds which develop 
during the breeding season a donuU train of 
feathers, which elongates and becomes '^de- 
composed '* as it is expressed, that Is to say, the 
barbs are separate and distinct from each other, 
thus forming tbe omamentat plume or aigrette 
' for which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly destroyed. Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at qver six lakhs In one year, but 
since 1895 the export trade has steadily 
diminished. But. thoui^ legitimlts exports 
have been stopped, the trade is so Inciatlve as 
to lead to many attempts at smuffiping. Withio 
a recent period of 18 months the Bombay Tie* 
ventive Department, for example, seized egret 
plumes uortb Rs. 2,19,047 in India and £44,000 
in London. The rupee value represents the 
turn which the exporters paid to those who 
took the feathers from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was conddemble. In addition, 
, penalties varying from R«. 5,000 to Be. 10,ooo 
each and amounting altogether to Rs. 59,175 
I were inflicted on tbe ten merchants ooncernrd 
In attempting to export the feathers. A case 
I was reported from Rangoon In 1910 of a nmn 
I being found In possession 22 lbs. of 
feathers valued at Rs. 66,000. Although in** 
quently denied, there seem very little reason 
to doubt, that within the last decail' 

Pgrets have bepp sucp^qtly byed jp 
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vlty by the flebmfolk Jn the provlnco 
of Stpd. But whether such birds can be 
bred without cruelty, and If «o whether the cx- 
pf>rt of their plumage could be legalised without 
eucooraging barbariea in other areas of the 
peninsula. Is a question which can only be 
decided as a result of a searching and exhaustive 
inquiry. 

togislatioa. — ^Indian legislation on the 
subject will be studied with interest by thoce 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries. Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India. 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
importation into any Municipal or cantonment 
area of the plumaae of any wild birds dnrfna 
those seasons; and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds. 

Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
the Sea Customs Act to prohibit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and skins and feathers exported 
bom Jld4 as specimens illustrative of natairal his- 
tory. Act VI li of 1012 goes much further than 


the previous law. It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act Is to apply 
in the first instance, enables local governments 
to extend tbis list, empowers local governments 
to establish ** close times,** presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of their 
territories or In specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applies, and 
imposes penalties for the captnre, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals In contravention 
of the ** close time '* regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of plumage taken 
from birds during the dose time. There is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person, and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bom fids defence of 
property. 

One defect in the law may be noticed. When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart* 
ment can on a mag|gtrate*B warrant nave his 
house searched and seise the feathers found 
there to produce as evidence that he Is engaged 
in the trade. But they have to return the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they are discovered presently in course ol 
export. 


HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


India's local manufac tures of skins and leather h'afhtr bcixhting most and Ok* total exports 
have stesdiiy increased ill recent years. PrevlouH i in \tilue i>> per ckhi to ilh 17,88 

to the outbreak of war. the trade in raw hides laklih 


In this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled hlgli. While 
in the continental markets stocks were high 
owing to overtrading in the {g^evious year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two miUion pieces. 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously diklb* 
rated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Hnin- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The rau 
hide business of India, it is well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirelj, 
in the bands of German firms or firms of Oermah 
Origin. Germany lias had the largest share 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 
i>efore the outbreak of war she took 89 per 
fcnt. of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 82 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Raw hides were exported to Trieste in consi- 
'lerable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war 15 per cent, of 
India's exports passed through Trieste in 
Idl3-14 the percentage was 21. 

The trade showed n imirktsl iinpn>\ eiuent in 
1427-28 owing to a wt)rl<l shortage of hides and 
b’uther. The Imther atcieks <»f the world have 
greatly dej>let<‘d and the available supply 
y bides is sufficient to mwt the liK*nuislng 
^('uand. Prices advanced, hides and lieavi 


I CoDditions of the Trade.—The trade in 
hides and skins and the «ratt in leather 
I manufacture are in the hands cither of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
I are on that account participated in by a com- 
! parativeiy small community. The tratfio is 
, subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
* with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
i pars for instance the exports of uutanned 
hides rise to an abnormal figure. The tratfic 
I is also peculiarly ailected by the difficulty of 
j obtaining capital and by the religious objei^ion 
which assigns it to a position of degri^tion 
and neglect : it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 

Ko large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide In 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to eight hours ; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as muw as 
eighteen months. Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but In spite of general backwardness the lesser 
produced by some of the tanneries, espectatly 
those under European management, is In 
oertaia respects equal to the best Imported 
artides* But since the outbreak of war pro- 
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KM M been more rapid and ooiielderable 
dnaotitiei of epeolal forme of dirome leatber, 
for wbicb I&diw hides are paxtieolarly tuft- 
able, have fbimd a ready market In London. 

_ ProtacHiiit the indnatry*— The report of 
the Isdtnrtrim Commlaelon pointed out that 
the ptindpid difficulty at present in the hides 
1 ^ leatli^ industry was the lack of ornnisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government acnon tc 
foster the industry was first taken in 8eptem!>er 
1019, when a BUI was introduced in the Imperial 
Lefflslative Council further amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The dfect of this Bin was 
officially described as follows: ** It Is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and ddns 
with a rebate of 10 per oent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that onr 
hides and skins shaU be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and fatUny this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of beini; exported In a 
raw state for manufacture tn foreign countries.*' 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
BUI and described the tanning indusi^ as one 
df the most promising Indian indtistrles ex* 
plained that the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
nnmber of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that It may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements. 


If some other support Is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we hahefs that 
tn this esse protection In the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty Is justifiable and ought to 
be effeonve. It la dearly Just also that the 
same measure of protection should he extended 
to the tanners of skins whose huslness, as 1 
have already stated, was mjured by the necee# 
sitles of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have euormoasly Increased In nnmber during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the taw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it Is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplut 
should, BO tar as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end In view the Bill 
proposes a 10 per oent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire and Indian hides and skins ie*exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
tanned abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.” 

IndigenoDS methods.—Indla possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumacb, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Myra* 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by TarlouB methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up In response to an 
Immense, though purely local, demand. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adopting elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im* 
pmrtance In the light of the railway congestion 
experienced in recent years and more parti* 
ottuirly In the grain season. In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
countries to the adoption or perfecting of the 
etevatoT system, and a large mass of contem* 
porary data on the subject has been brought 
together by the Ciommercial Intelligence De- 
partment. Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the toots are before the public, these have 
been embodied to a pamphlet entitled Indian 
Whsat end Grain SlewOort^ by the late Mr. F. 
Noel*Paton, Director General of Commercial 
InteUigenoe to the Government of India. The 
work gives fnU particulars regarding India's 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
cribes the conditions under which the grain 
is held and the risks that it rans. It is poiiited 


out that the cultivator has no adequate means 
i of preserving his wheat and that ho Is cons* 

I trained to sell at harvest time : also that tlm 
i prices then obtained by him are considerably 
1 lower than those usually current in later months. 

I The constant nature of the European demand 
' is explained and an attempt is made to gauge 
I the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts come Into bearing would bj 
accepted by Europe at one time and at a jmod 
I price, or could oe economically transported 
I under a system In which a few months of con* 
gestion alternated with a longer period 
nation. Figures are given which suggest that 
In practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this Is to intensify the evil and so to en- 
gage In a vicious cixtfle. The author explains, 
the structural nature of elevators and Meii 
functionB as constituted in other eountrie s 
Particulars are given as to the laws that gove rn 
their operationa in such countries. 
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TBADE HARKS. 


The Indian Mnrcliandtte Marks Act 
(IV ot 1880) waspank tn 1880, but its operation 
In the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
CMcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Oa^ms machinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1804, with the Introduction of the 
present tariff^ the Oustoms staff was strengthened 
for the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this increase enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. The Act was 
Intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods beanng false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, weight, 
or quantity^ While the Act was before the 
Ifegisiature a provision was added to require 
that jplece-goods should be stamped with 
their length in yards. In this respect these 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not 
require tliat other descriptions of goods should 
be stamped or marked, though it requires tnat 
when goods are marked the marks must be a 
correct description. The number of deten- 
tions under the Act during the twenty yeers 


ending 1924-25 has been : — 

Average of the five years 

ending 1007-08 1,108 

$9 99 *» 99 •• 1012-18 1,060 

99 9r »» 9* • • 1017-18 2,810 

„ ,* ,, ,, . . 1022*23 1,640 

M • • 1024-25 8,881 

Detention is but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 64 sneh 
cases during the past ten years. Usnatly 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 16,910 oases out 
of the 27,184 detentions ordered in the same 
period. In 30,198 cases the detained goods 
were released without the Infiiction of a fine. 
In this period of ten years 9 per cent, of &e 
detentions were on account of the applioattoo of 
false trade marks or false trade descriptions. 
In 69 per cent, of the cases detention was ordered 
because the country of origin was either not 
Ptated or was falsely stated, and in 22 per cent, 
because the proviBions of the Act for the stamp- 
ing of piece-goods bad been Infringed. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office In India, 
which is published by the dovemmont 
Pr^, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints (or the preparation ot specifications 
and drawings, bints for searchers and other 
valuable Information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws In India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislsiton through- 
out the world lies in the English ** Statute of 
Monopolies'* which was enacted in 1628, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act m% been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 0 is as follows ; — 
**]^ovided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not exbmd to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first Inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters pat mt and grants shall 
not use, so as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient: the said fourteen 
years to be aocompUsbed from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such pii^yege 
fiereafter to be made, but that the same shali 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other." 

The nxifitUig Indinn PaUnt Uw Is 

Contained in the Indian Patenta and Designs 
ifillfSni^einented by the Indian Patents 
Deilifis ^mponury UnleB) Act, 1915, and 


by the Rules made under those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade mark 
or with copyright generally In books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III of 1914. There is. 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
{IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the re&tratkm 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major Interest, One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of ptovisioii 
of law for the reffistmtion of trade marka. 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting excitiSlve 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Dl faculties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some Intormalltles the Act itsell 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The iiroteetjon of Inventions Act 
Of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
^l^these arc now replaced by the present Act 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including BriUah BaluchiMan and 
the Santhal mganas. Tlds of ooutse includes 
Burma, but it dow not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter three, «it., (t) Hyderabad 
(Decam), (2) Mysme, (8) QwalWr bava ordln- 
attoes of their own, ^ woleb paitloiiiais mnit 
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Ffwentions and Designs, 


bd obtained from the Ooveroment of the Statei 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Galcntta. The ob« 
Ject of the Act of 1911 was to provide a simpler, 
more directr and more effective prooedare in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the taw need jiot here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further proteo- 
UoQ both to the inveutor^ by providing that 
bis application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by Increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 
period. At the same time a Controilei af 
Vatents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed ** patent" Instead of for the more 
recognition of an “exclusive privilege." The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modiffcatiouB those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 

Important amendments have been made in 
the Indian Patents and Designs Act since 1911, 
the most important being the priority given to 
Indian Inventors over others to apply for Bri> 
tish patents within l‘JI months Irom the date of 
the Indian application. Similarly, an applicant { 
for a British patent has priority over other j 
applicants io India for 12 months from the date 
of his Biitish application. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free ot charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 

ABMSDABAD..E. C, Technical Institute. 
Allahabad. .Public Library. 

BaNQALOUB .Indian Institute of Science. 

Baboda ..Department ef Commerce and 

Industry 

Bombay . . Keoord Office. 

,, ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti 

tute, Byculla. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, Ko. lA, 
Sussex Boad, Parel. 

Caloutta ,, Patent Office, No. l, Council 

House Street. 

,, ..Btmgal Engineering College,! 

Sid pur. 

Cawbporb .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

ChimscraB . .Office of the Commissioner, Bard* 
wan Division. 


OBiTTAGiOKa .Office of the Commissioner, Cbttta* 
gong Division. 

Dacca . . Office of the District Board, Dacca, 

Dblhi . . Office of the Deputy Commlsslonet. 

Hydbrabad . industries and Commerce Depart. 

meat of His Highness the 
Nixam's Government. 

Karachi . .Office of the City Deputy CoHeotori 

Lahorb ^.Punjab Public Library. 

London ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C» 

llADRAS . . Record Office, Egmore. 

„ . . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . . Office of the Secretary to Govern* 

meat. General and Revenne 
Department. 

N AOPUR . . Victoria Technical Institute. 

Boon A . . College of Engineering. 

Ranchi ..Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar Orissa, 

Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secretary 
Government of Burma. 

aooREEE . .Thomason College. 

Sqolapur ..Office of the Collector. 
Publications on sale at the Patent Office 

Price 

Rs. a. 

Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 

Rules and Instructions) . . . • 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, II Of 1911 .. 0 10 

The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

11 of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eacbO 3 

The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 0 2 

Weekly Notillcatlons (Extract from 
the (JazetU of India) . . . . 0 1 

Annual Subscriptioo with postage •* 3 0 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900— 1901) .. 2 9 

Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905 — 1911) 3 0 

each. 

Patent 0 ffloe Journal (Issued quarterly) „ 0 9 

Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1910,1917,1918,1919,1920 .. „l 0 

Printed Spcoiacations oflnveotioos 
since 1012 •• •• •* •• tt ^ 



ABSORPTION OF GOLD (botli coin and bullion) IN INDIA 

(/n UiJths of Rupees,) 


Absorption of GoU. 
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The Indian ThHff Board 192B. 


^ teportB of the Indian Tariff Board were 
t>ubll8hedln 1928, 

(1) on the grant of protection to the ply- wood 
and tea chest industry, 

(2) on the question of tariff equality in I 

respect of the manufacture of camel hair I 
cotton and canvas ply bolting, ! 

(3) on the grant of protection to the manufac- * 
ture of wagons and uuderframes, coiupo- | 
nent parts thereof and wire and wire , 
nails, 

(4) on the grant of protection to the oil I 

industry, and i 

(5) on the grant of protection to the luuit'h ' 
industry. 

Caiiifjl liair, cotton and canvas, nly belt- * 
teg.— Tills subjt‘ct was rcterred to tla^ Tarllt i 
Board as the outcome ot represent at ioiis whhh 
had been received by tlie Government ot India 
that the development ot certain industricH in 
India was haiupt'red by the tact that tiie duly 
on the iinished article was lower than the diitj 
on the materials which had to be importetl tor 
its manufacture. Thus whilst the iiu)K»rted 
cotton yam from which cotton belting is manu- 
factured was subject to a duty of H anna per 
lb. and the black proofing, tlu' most common 
imported raw material used for dressing th<‘ belt 
was subject t<» a duty ot 15 per cent < 7 rf miarem. 
Ckitton belting, on the other hand, was imi»orted 
free of duty. In Its report whldi was submitted 
to the Goverroent of India in October 1927, the 
Tariff Board f(>und that the Indian manutai tun*r 
waa at adisadvantagn in th“ matter of customs 
duty of B». 3-4-« per lOO feet of Ixdting and recom- 
mended that the i 6 per cent, ad valorem duty 
on Imported black proofing should lu* ubollsht'd 
and that a duty ot 5 pi r cent ad valorem slioulil 
be Imposed cii imported cotton iK-Itiiig. In 
the case of hair lieltirig, which is woven partly 
from cotton yani, and partly *rom a kind of 
imported yam known as camel liair and ib 
treated in the same way as cotton belting, the 
Tariff Board found that the total duty paid 
on the raw materials was Ks. 8-12-1 02 imt 100 
feet of belting manufacturrccl whereas mi 
duty was leviable on imjiorted liair belting. 
It, therefore, recommended tliat in this i*abe 
also the 16 per cent, ad valorem duty on imiK)rt<‘d 
black proofing should be abolished, that the 
duty on imported camel hair yarn should U 
reduced from 1.0 iK*r cent, to 6 per cent ad valonm 
and that a duty of 5 jier cent ad valorem should 
bo impojwid on imporU‘d hair belting. In ordt r I 
that the duty on all three kinds of tabric tu lting | 
should lie uniform, the Board also recommended 
a duty of 5 per cent, ou imported c^otton ply 
belting though Its manufacture in Jndia is at i 
present of small importance. 

Dedisioii of the Ckkveroineiit of India— 

In a Kt'solution dated February IWh, 1928, 
the Govenanent of India accepted the Board’s 
recommendation that a duty of 6 per I'cnt ad 
polorm should be Imposed on imported cotton, 
camel hair and canvas ply belting but rejected 
the moj^sal that the duty on black proofing 
moiua be removed. They decided, however. 


that the duty on camel hair yam should lie 
reduced from 15 per cent, to 5 per cent. Legisla- 
tion giving effect to this decision was embodied 
in the Tariff Amendment Act passed in March, 
1028. (Act VIl of 1928). 

Ply-Wood and Tea Cheat Indnstry.^The 

question of protection to the J?ly-wood and Tea 
Chest industry was referred to the Tariff Board 
in May, 1927, at the request of the Assam Saw 
Mills and Timber Company, Limited, and the 
Assam liailways and Trading Ooinmny, Limited. 
In its reference to the Tariff Bojird, the Govern- 
ment ul India point (>d out that there was no 
import dut> on tea chests and lead sheets for 
tra ehe'^tt until 191 fl. A duty of 2J^ per cent, 
was imposed in 1916 for rev»*nne purposes and 
this W.IS raised in 1923 to the general duty of 
1 r> iiei rent They also iKiluts d out that imiKirt ed 
lea efiests .iiul lead shi'cts for tea ( bests were 
ordinarily re-i'xported as containers ior Indian 
tea iiiul vvcie then entitled to a refund of seven 
dghtiis of (he hnport duty, provided they 
were identiHeil to the satisfaction of the Colleetor 
ol Customs and that re-evport was made within 
two yoHis Iroiu the date ot importation. Such 
idcntifleatioji might somr‘thne!i be possible but. 
would cause inu<*h tiouble and <lelay l>oth to 
tlu‘ Customs administration and to the re- 
exportrr. Jn vl»‘W of the special ein'umstamo 
that ti‘a chests and le.ul sheets for tea chests 
were ordinarily im]>orttHl lor the purpose of 
hubsecpieut le-expoit, th<‘ eontlruianco of a rc- 
Muiuo duty jriight be open to objection. 

In its report w'hieh was submitted to the 
Goveinim nt ot India in Beptember 1927 the 
Tariff Board found that, with the except ion of 
tin lor the manufacture of tinplate and jiossihly 
certain alkalies for the manufacture of eaw'in 
<<‘iueut, all the raw' materials-the most Imiiortant 
ol widdi are timber, casein for glue and had 
lor linings- -lor the maimtneture of tea cheats 
are voilable in sutfielcut quantities in India. 
As regards the other eonditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission, tlu* Board louud 
that M ry severe eomisdition had heeii ex- 
jM'rienecsl in recent years m Northern India 
iiom imported lea chests, and tliat without 
Home lorm of ahsistanee, the ply-wood factories 
would b<» forced to hns{H*nd manufaiture. If. 
however, adequate support were granted, tlio 
industry would be able to stand without pro- 
tection wdthin a reasonable, period. It did not 
ap}««ar tliat the manufaetun* of plywo^nl 
produets other than ehests required any ashls- 
funci* but Rucli proiliKtft eonatltutcd a very small 
portion of the out-turn of the existing factories - 
the two mentioned alxive and the Jalpalguri 
'I’linlvr and Ja'ad Mills Company, Limlti'd * 
whi<‘h w'«‘iv mainly engaged hi the manufacture 
ol tea chests. 

As regards the measure of protection reiquind, 
the Board tound ttiat the fair si’lllng price ot a 
tea chest ItT /, 19* x 24" In India on a production 
of 5,00,000 ehi'sts annually might be estimated 
at Mb. 2-15-6*4 against a price for Importeil 
cheats of the same diiuonslons (without duty) 
f. o. r. Calcutta of Ba. 2*6-10*8. AUowiop 
for the freight advantage of imported cht‘fltrf< 
to the tea gardens, the adjusted Import price 
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ccKRtpiurablt) to the fair sotliiig n^oe of Indlazi 
oheats would b« Bff. 2-5-7-8. Tho dlflfcrenee 
botweeu the fair eelllng price and the adjusted 
iin|>ort price, vie,, 9 annas 10,6 pies represented 
the measure of protection which the Board 
considered necessary subject to slight further 
adjustment. 

As regards tho form in which protection should 
be given, the JBoard held it undesirable to enhance 
the import duty aiwve the general 16 per cent. 
ad miorm level in view of the additional burden 
on the Tea Industry and of the practical difficul- 
ties that would DO Involved. It, therefore, 
rec'ommendod that the assistance should take 
the fonn of a sp(*ciflc exp^>rt duty on tea chests 
otlicr than thonc of width the p’jwootl panels 
were of Indian manufacture. The iinixirt 
duty oil all plywood articJcH other (liuti tea 
chests and rubber boxes should remain unchanged 
at 15 ]H‘r cent, ad valorem as should that on the 
tit tings of ha flu'sts mid rubber Ikixck and the 
Itidugs of tea chests. The itn))ort duty on the 
plywood panels and battens ot tea chests aiul 
rublKT boxes should b<* abtdished. Its place 
should l>e taken b> a spcclflc export duty of 
6 annas 6 pies is‘r 100 lbs. of tea ex|M>rted in 
chests ot which the plywcxid panels wen* not 
of indian nianufmdun*. Tlie Hoard recom- 
mended tliat, ot tlds sum, ^ aunas jicr 100 H>k 
of tea should In* made o\er to the ludlaii Tea 
Orh ('ommlttce, the ecss leviable under the 
Jiidiaii I'ea (‘ess Act being rcduc'C'd by ^ annas 
per too lbs. of tea. 

Tile Board further rceoiimn'iided that the 
views of the plywcKid eompantes should he 
considered by local (iovernments In coniiectiou 
with the enunciation or planting of tn cs suitable 
for the Plywood industr>. It also suggcMtcd 
that steps should be taken to extend and 
Improve the facilities for research at the Forest 
Kesearch Jnstltutc, Mira l>un, In coimectlon 
with the manufacture of pUwood and that 
local Governments should <o-oiK‘iate with the 
RcBoarcli Institute in its investigations. The 
speclrtcations for oiduiii chests should lie 
drawn up by the Opium l)c»partiiient in consulta- 
tion with the Indian Stores Deixirtineut and the 
Indian plywood mamifacturt'rs in such a way 
ea to ensuro that, so far as jKissihh*, c'tfect W’as 

f iven to the Oovenimeiit’s jKdiey of <*nc(>uragiitg 
ndiaii industries. The jx^rlocl of protection 
recommended by the Boanl was live >earfi. 

, Deelsloti of the Governmeiit of India. I 

lu a lh*sohitloji dated February Idth, 1928, 
the Government of India accepu*d the lindlngs 
of the Tariff Board except in regard to the form 
In which assistance to the Plywood industry 
should be given. Tliey considered that tho 
ni<*thod proposed by the Board would lead to 
undesirable complications and they were unable 
to approve the imposition of an exiiort dutv for 
protective purposes. They were of opinion 
that tho Board had attaehod undue welgiit to 
the grant of protection hv nutans of an Import 
duty. The additional burden Imposed on the 
I'ea industry by such a duty would not be « 
heavy one. and where protection was the object 
to bo attained and not revenue, the lefund of a 
drawback on re-export was in their view, 
open to objection In principle. They, therefore, 
decided to introduce legislaUon imposing a duty 
ot $0 per cent, on aU forms of plywood and on 
the battens and comer pieces oi ^ywood tfiest 


and abolishing tho drawback admissible on 
re-export. This rate of duty would give the 
same amount of protection as had been recom- 
mended by the Board. Tlie Government of 
India considered that, for reasons of convenience 
In Customs administration, it should be applied 
to all forms of plywood though the imports 
other than tea chests, were so small that, if they 
alone were in question, no protection Would bc 
needed. 

Legislation embodying this decision was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 
March Uth, 1928, but has not been proceeded 
with. 

Wagons and nnderframas, componant 
parts thereof and wire and wire naUs-xhe 

li<*port of the Tariff Board regarding the 
grant ot protection .o trie manufacture of riulway 
wagons and iinderframes, (*omponent parts 
tlU‘iH‘of and wire and wire nails which waS 
Rulualttcd t/O the Government of India In 
1927, concluded* the Statutorj’^ inquiry 
by tlie Board into the steel industry. The 
Board’s ftr'.t n'liort on this industry was sum- 
marised in the Times of India Year Book of 1027. 

1. Wagons and under franies.—A8 regards 
railwav wagons and iinderframes, the Steel 
Industry (ITotcctioii) Aft of 1924 provided 
for the payment of lyounlies not exf ceding Rs. 7 
lakhs in eaih of tho financial year^ 1924-25, 
l92.'>-20 and 1926-27. The Board found that 
under the Rtimuliis of this scheme, the wagon 
industry' {in which term they Included alfo the 
construction of underframes) had made great 
progress ami was lu a position to meet a large 
proiKution of the nonnal demand for W'agons 
and underfTam<‘» in imiia In conpoquenoe 
pari I V of the reduction in the cost of material 
but largely of tlie <kfreai.e in costs resulting 
from largf oril<‘rs for a few' standard types of 
wagons, w a coil manufacturers had rcacned a 
stage at whuh thev could normally withstand 
foreign competition with no assistance other than 
tiiat of the existing revenue duty of 10 per cent. 
I’he Boanl, therefore, retM^ni mended that th© 
iKiuiity system should be abandoned and that 
no increase in the existing duty of 10 percent, on 
wagons and underframes fhonld he made. 
From the point of view of the wagon industry, 
an unfortunate situation liad, however, arisen 
owing iniproveiuoiits in railway administra- 
tion whnh lunl made it possible to reduce the 
requirements of the railways in respeet ot new 
broad gauge wagons to such an extent that it 
would probably lie unmteh«ar> to place orders 
lor this class of wagon for 11111*0 years and 
pcwsiblv longer. This situation might have 
been alleviated, if not entindy averted, if the 
orders for 1450 broad gauge wagons which had 
been placed abroad in I)ecemlM*r, 1925, had 
been withheld and plaird later with Indian 
Anns. Hpeidal measures had, however, been 
taken temporarily to deal with it. The PeiilL* 
bular r 4 oromoti\e f'oinpaiiy’s works had been 
arquirt'd by Government and butficient orders 
for mlsi'cllaneous wagons and underframes^ 
iiad )>i*en placed with the remaining firins to 
keep their works in oficration. In the Board's 
view, something more than this was required tq , 
assist the w'agon Industry until normal conditions 
returned. They, thew'fore, recommended thg^ 
nntU the demand for wagons and tmderfiramei 


June. 

held 
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in India f<e»<!hed a total of 5,000 annually in terms 
of the type of wagon known as 0*2, all orders 
should be placed in India by competitive tender 
Ifom Indian manufacturers. In view of the 
absence of foreign competition and the fact 
that there are now only three firms — Messrs Bum 
and Company, the Indian Standard ^*agon 
Company and Messrs. Jessop and ('ompany— 
manufacturing wagons in India, of which the 
first two are under the same management, the 
Board considered it advisable that maximum 
prices within which tenders could he accepted 
should be fixed. They accordingly recommended 
that subject to minor odhistments, maximum 
prices should be fixed at the level of the lowest 
c. i. f. price as shown in the tenders for wagons 
in iNTovember 1925, and for underframes in 
April 1926. To these prices, an addition of 
12J per cent should be made, representing the 
addlMon which the Board considered necessary 
to secure on f he average a reasonable pric4» whilst 
orders for rolling stock were restricted below the 
capacity of Indian manufacturers. The appro* 
pnate charges for landing, wharfage, etc., and 
erection should added. 

The Board also recommended that the question 
of the extent to which it was advisable to 
anticipate future ^requirements for wagons and 
nnderframes or t^ replace old rolling stock should 
be reconsidered. They suggested that, on the 
revival of the normal demand for n>IUng stock, 
the system of rcstrirtlng orders to the capacity 
of the firm tendering, as certified by the Indian 
Stores Bepartjtncnt should cease but that adc* 
quato penalties should be provided and enforced 
for late delivery. 

11. ComiMiamit parts.- -(a) Forgingm.- -IXiv 
Board considered that the maiitifacture of 
foi^^ings should he regarded at present as merely 
a process incidental to the construction of wagons 
and not as a separate industry jjid that, in these 
circumstances, when the demand foi wagons 
became normal, the same duty should be imposed 
on imported forgings as on wagons and under- 
frames. The restri^ion of th<* demand for broad* 
gauge wagons meant, however, restriction of the 
demand for wagon forgings ami the Board, 
therefore, suggested that onlers for forgings as 
spare parts should <’«mtlnue to Ik* placed in 
India as far as possible and that, in com paring 
Indian with foreign prices, an allowance of 2i 
per cent, above the existing revenue duty of 
Jo per cent should be made. 

(b) .Sfeef CoMingit and Spring Sfed, —The 
BoaM found that, since its first enquiry, the 
annual demand for .steel castings had sufficiently 
increased to permit of an e<*onomlc output. 
TJiey, therefore, considert'd that a good case 
had been made out tor protect km. They 
considered that the best and most economical 
method of extending help U) the industry was 
means of a l>ounty and accordiugly rccom* 
mended that on all steel castings manufactured 
by the Hukumchand Klectiic Steel Works for 
T&ilway vy^agons. nnderframes and locomotives 
dlndpg the pt^riod October Ist, 1927, to ScptcmlK*r 
1930, a bounty of JRa. 2-8*0 per cwt. 
a^md be paid to the Company subject to a 
of Rs. 1,80,000 for the whole i)eriod, 
ramcC to this maximum, no restriction should 
be placed on the amount to be paid In any one 
ffo recommendation was made In respect 
m apting steel as it is not yet manufactured on 


a commercial basis and no reliable inlonnation 
as to the cost of production had been forthcoming. 

(c) JttolUf and The manulaciure of 

bolts and nuts in India is at present on so small 
a scale that the Board did not consider present 
costs a guide to the amount of protection reot^ed 
if large scale production were undertaken. There 
appeared, however, good ground for the removal 
ol the inequality of tariff treatment as between 
the Indian manufaciurer and his foreign com- 
])etitors which existed under the Tariff Schedule 
under which high specific duties were charged 
on the steel bars from which bolts and nuts 
are manufactured whereas the duty on Imported 
bolts and nuts was only 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The Board, therefore, recommended tliat, on 
all bolts and nuts failing under Article 61 of 
the Statutory Tariff Schedule, a specific duty 
ol Rs. 2 f>or cwt should be levied in place of an 
ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. 

Ill Wire and Wire Nails. - The Board 
held that as it appeared that wire rod, the main 
raw material for the manufactuie ot wire and 
wire nails, wotild not Ik* manufactured in India 
' for at least throe years and as the debenture 
• holders of the only company manufacturing 
wire in ln<lia, Indian Steel Wire Products, 
Limit'd had applied to the Trustees 

tliat the ComiKiny should b(* put into liquidation, 
the indubtr.v failed to quality for protection. 
They, thcreb)re, recummended that the protec- 
tive duty on wire and wire nails should r>e dis- 
continued until such time as the maiiutacturo 
ot wire rod In India a'as established on a com- 
mcriciiil scale, when the quobtion might be recon- 
sidered 

Decision of the Government of Indie.-* 

In a Re.solutioii dated February 2r>th 1928, the 
Government of India accepted all the findings 
ot the Tarift B«>iird with the following exceptions. 
Tiny tound themselves unable to accent tho 
recommendation that the maximum price for 
wagons should U* the lowest approved )>rlec 
as shown m tlw tenders lor wagons in November, 
192r>, and tor nnderframes in A]>ril, 1926, nhia 
an addition ol 121 |m ’1 <*ent and the appropmte 
cliarges lt>r landing, wharfagi*, and erei-tlon. 
The> considered that this addition would Ik*. 
appropriate oul> it tin total orders to be placed 
in any one year wi're sutfieient to keep the 
wagon building firms w'ojking to 60 per cent, 
of eapmity and would be too low' if the orders 
j fell short ot t his figure The\ , t heretoif*, decided 
that tenders nhonkl In the first instance be called 
for onh in India and tin* lowest tender should be 
ae(ei>t«‘d pKoided it wen: regarded as reasonable. 
Its n*usonablein*H8 would be determined by 
eompHiison with the liable price of I92ri in 
respect ot wagons and that ol 1926 in respect ot 
uiiderframes and ailowanee, would be made 
either upwards or d<iwii wards for variations in 
steel prie«*s and for the size of the orders to in* 

' placed. It the prices tendered w'ere found to la: 
I uiireasonahly high for any type td wagon, the 
wagon building firms w'onid he Inforinetl of the 
iimxiinnm price which the Government of India 
I were prepared to \my and would be given an 
opportunity of aeeeptlng the ord(*r at that t»riee. 

. It they were unwilling to do so, simnltaneoiis 
tenders would Ik* called for in Knglaml and in 
{ India, In view, however, of the nect'salty 
j tor assisting the Industry which arose from 
^ the fact that, trith Hlmnltaneous tenders 
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and a 10 per cent duty, there was a fterious 
danger that orders would bo lost to Indian ilrms, 
the dovonunent of India decld»Hl that the 
rate of duty on wagons and iinderframes, and 
their component p<irt» other than wheels, axles, 
vacuum brakes and cc*rtaln otlier comptment 
parts which are not made in India, should be 
raised to the rates applicable to fabriea^''d steel 
generally viz. 17 ner <‘ont. nalorem If of British 
manufacture an<i 17 per cent, ad valorem plus 
Ks. 15 per ton If not of British manufacture. 
This int'rcase in duty should have elfecl for three 
years only, at the end of which period it should 
again b(‘ f>osHible to place orders on a nonnal stale. 
As n'gurda steel eastings, the (Jovernment of 
India held that the conditions justifying proit^t*- 
tion did not exist and wen*, thcrefon*, unable 
to accept the ls>unty scheme recommended by 
the Board, They isdiited out that, in addition 
to the Hukuiiithand Klcttric Steel Works, 
there WHS at least one other Ann, the Kumar- 
dlmhl Engineering Works which was cqui|>|M>d to 
produce steel (^stings trom indigenous mati'rials 
and that it a}>]>eared from the Board’s own 
figures that the effeetlv<‘ railway d(‘mand was 
iMirely suffieUmt to keep one firm fully employed. 
With two Anns lu the fieUl, It >^ould nut be 
msssible for <‘itlicr to obtain sufficient ordeis to 
bring down costs to an economic le\ci, esiH'ilally 
as some of the railwa>K manufacture In part 
their own n*quiremi*nts. 


Ta^ginlation giving effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendations as nu)difl(’d by th<‘ (Unern- 
ment of India was introduuKl in the Jjegislafixe 
Assciiibl) in March 11)28 That part of It 
relating to th<* lncr«*a8«‘ in flu* duty on wagons 
and fiiidcrfraiiies and comiKmeut jiarts was not, 
however, a<‘<*eptcd b\ flje Assembiv Tlu* 
proismis in regard to the imisMtion of a 
HiH'Clflc dutj of Hs 2 per <wt. on iron or steel 
iKilts an<l nuts and the alKdltlon of the protet tive 
duty of Ks GU per ton on certain kinds of Iron 
or steel wire were j»asst'd into law as Act VI II 
of 1»2H. 


Oil Industry.- Tlie n'ference to the Tariff 
Boanl, In Mareli 1928, of the question of granting 
protection to the oil industry was the outcome 
of n'presentatlous n*eelved b> the t»o\eriiinent 
of kidia from a immln'r of Companies engaged 
in tlie production of wtroleum as to tlu* ettect 
of the price war which was then in progress 
between the Standaid OH (’onijianvof New York 
and tiie Royal Dutch Shell (inmp and which 
had liw*n caused by the purchast* b> the Standard 
OH Company from the Soviet (lovernment 
of Russia of * kerosene wliieh the Royal Dutch 
Shell tlroup received rightfully belonged wdiolly 
or In part to them. It was represented to 
the Government of India that, as a result of 
this war, kerosene was being sold at prices well 
below world parity and it was from the serious 
losses ron8<*quent on tliese uneconomic prices 
that the Companies eon<‘erned asked for protec- 
tion, The Tariff Board were directed 


(1) to determine wliat prlee for kerosene 
should be taken to be equivalent to world 
parity at Indian ports and the extent to 
which current prices in India were Im*1ow 
that level, 


(2) to report whether it was in the national 
interest that protection against the dump- 
ling of imported kerosene shomd be given, 
and, if so, in wliat form and for what 
lieriod, and 

(8) to report whether It was likely tliat the 
price would extend to petrol, what the 
(‘onseqiienoes to the Indian producers werd 
likely \o be If it did and, in that case; 
what measures they would recommend. 

In its report, which was submitted to the 
Goveniment of India in June 1928, the 
inaiorit> of the Board held that the sale 
of K(‘rosenc in India below world parity as the 
result of tlu* pri(*e wai had been establish^. 
In arriving at this finding, they took the 
equivalent of world parity at Indian ports to 
mean not ne(*essarily a fair selling price bui^the 
price of linix)rtf‘d kerosene with reference 
whicii the price of kerosene in India would hp 
fixi*d ex-main installarinn in nonnal conditionau 
On tills iiitt‘rpr('tation, they (‘ousidered that thg 
price should In* deti'rminisi b> the f. o. b. 
Amerieau (Jiilf price plus freight from Gulf 
ports to India and incidental charts such as 
profit, storag<*, dut>. etc Taking inferior and 
sup<*rior kerosene in the same proportion as the 
Indian produ(*tion, tht*y estimated the equivalent 
of world imrity at Indian jiortH at Ks. 4-8-4 per 
unit ol 8 lnip(*nal gallons in hulk. As the 
gn*ater portion of the sales of kerosene in India 
was mad< by tlie Biinnah SIm‘ 11 Oi) Storage and 
Distributing Company of India, Limited, the 
Boani h<*ld tiiat the av(‘rage price obtained by 
its I \-instalIaton from all areas in India, other 
than the economic ari‘as of the Assam and 
4ftoek OH Companleh, nearly Rs. 3-10-9 jper 
nnihof 8 Imperial gallons in Imlk, might fairly 
)h‘ taken as the current price of kerosene. IWs 
figure represent**!! the pri* e at which Indigenous 
oil and imported oil uere sold by the Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage and Distributing Company in 
the Indian inarkot. 


Tin* reply of tlie majority of the Board to the 
second ot its terms of refer(*nce was that no ease 
haii lH*en mode out for safeguanliiig the Indian 
Oil iiidustrv against the sale of imported kerosene 
beiou world parity. Tk»fore arriving at this 
fiudbig, tlu* Board examined the pn*sent position 
of the production of oil in th** various oil ^ids 
in India, and the financial position of the Oil 
(’ompani**s and also coiisidcrtHl the various 
national interests affe<*ied by the Industry. As 
regards oil prodmlion, it found that the efils 
production in the main field In Burma, Pig., 
Yciiangyaimg, was now definitely on the deeltne 
and though In the Siugu and Indaw fields la 
Burma, and in the Assam and Attock fields, 
there was the prospe<<t of eiihfuneed pioducticm, 
it was el(*arly a matter of considerable importimee 
to the future oil production of India, that t^ 
Companies should be in a posltioii to continue 
prospi*cting and development work. Its exandna* 
tion of the financial ^itlon of the Oompanics 
convinced it tliat profits had been considera^ 
reduced and that the reduction m^bt lead 
to some restoration of development work in tbe 
case of one or two companies. But it was 
satisfied that no premature closing of oil workg 
, would be neeessar} and that the present pr^uor 
! tion of oil MUM hot Ukely to be affected to any 
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oonsiderablQ extent. A verv considerable 
part of the reduction of the proftts was due to the 
fall in prices of products other than kerosene 
due to overproducuoQln America but as American 
conditions improved, the effect would bo re- 
flected in prices la India. Since the prices of the 
various petroleum products: wax, pt‘troL 
turpentale, lubrlcatluc; oil, Jute batchinn oU 
and Diesel fuel, was not fixed bat was variable 
within certain limits with little change in the 
cost of reflninK, it was probable that in this 
direction, the Indian Companies might to some 
extent obtain rellet from the effects of the price 
war. The Board further held tliat although 
the price war might continue for some time, it 
appeared that the Royal Dutch Siiell Group and 
the Indian Companies associated with it woul<l 
endeavour to stabilise kerosene prices at or 
slightly above the then existing level. It held, 
therefore, that the most acute period in the 

g ice war was past. As regards the national 
terests affected bv the Industry, its conclu- 
sion was that the price war in kerosene, whilst 
of ImmedU^te benefit to the consumer, would 
neither adversely affect Government revemies, 
nor serloubly prejudice the future production 
of oil in India. On the ottwT hand, the economic 
pressure resulting therefrom was likely to reduce 
the costs of produefion and lead to better utilisa- 
tion and conservation of the mineral resourees 
of the country. The absorption of one or more 
of the smaller Companies bv the larger was not 
necessarily an evil since it would probablj 
IcNSd to a more methodical and sclentlfle system ol 
drilling with better recovery of petrol and l»etter 
utilisation of gas as a source of power Whilst 
the Board held that no ease liad been made out 
for safeguarding the Indian Oil industry again -t 
the sale of imported kerosene l>elow world imrlt \ , 
it considered thai/ the recent iv'ductions in railwa> 
freight on petrol and other oil products would 
seriously affect the Attock Oil Oonipan>*h posi- 
tion in competing witti foreign oil, since these 
reductions did not apply to the transjKirt of oil 
within the economic area served by tlie ^tU>ck 
OU Company. It commended tlie point to the 
careful consideration of the Government ol 
India. 

The reply of the majority of the Board to the 
third of its terms of refen-nce was that it was 
improbable that foreign i»etrol would be iinporhsl 
Into India Oii any considerable scale witiiin two 
years. Whilst It was Impossible to foresee what 
the market arrangements between the various 
Companies would be at the end of that twriod 
or to deterifllne whether the pri<*e war would 
extend to petrol, the Board held that no Immediate 
measures were called for. 

The President of the Tariff Board, Sir P. P. 
Ginwala, submitted a separate report in wliieh 
he dissented from the flnding of Ids colleagues 
under all three heads thougti he agreed with 
them that no case had been established for tlie 
grant of protection iii any form either as regards 
kerosene or petrol. He hold that the average 
prices of Imported kerosene from September, 
1927, to the date of the Board's report, liad not 
fallen below American porityand tliat no dump- 
ing, that is, the sale of Imported kerosene 
heiow American parity had, therefore, been 
established. The real equivalent of world 
llarlty at Indian ports, In his view, was the price 
it Which, under eorap*titlve conditions, kerostme 
Was or could be imported on a commercial scale. 


Russian oU had been so imported and landed 
in India, duty paid at Rs. 8-10*7 per unit for 
superior and Rs. 3-7-11 for BUjpeirior and inferior 
combined. On these figures, the Indigenous 
industry had been realising prices ve^ considera- 
bly above world prices. Sir P. P Ginwala 
further held that there was evidonce that during 
the six months between January and July, 
1927, an additional burden of more than Bs. 
IJt cron's had been thrown on the eonsiuner by 
the indigenous industry and the foreign importers 
by the selling prices being in excess of American 
parity. There was also evidence which sug- 
gested tliat all petroleum products were being 
sold in India at (‘xorbitant pria'S owing to oil 
business lieing in the hands of Oil Trusts, and that 
the (oiisunu'r had to pay a sum which might 
amount to R« 5 crores x>er annum in excess of 
economic prices. He eonsldered it In tlw* 
national inh'rent that the subject should be 
further explored with the oliject of bringing 
about a redudion in the exorbitant prices of 

S etroleum proilucts. H«‘ suggested the importa- 
on ot crude oil aud the erection of refineries by 
Rupee (’orapanles, iiartieularlv In Bombay, 
or the control by Government of priws as a 
iiossihle line of action wjdch might result in the 
lowering of prioi's. \s jvgarclH petrol, he held 
that a shortage might lead to a rate war though 
it WHH difficult to predict Its datt' or the fum It 
would take 

DecUioo of the Government of India fn 

a Hesolution datc^l SeptemlM*r 12th, 1928, 1)> 
whuh time tlie price war lietween the Htandard 
OU (*uinpan> ot New lork aud the Ko>al Dutch 
81u 11 Group liad < tmie to au end, the Govenimeut 
of liulU ( oitsidered that tlie following points had 
been estafilHhed . - 

(1) The average price reallsi'd by the Stan- 
dard Ol) ('ompaiiY for all kerosene 
imported tiy it into India between 
Sejdembder, 1927, and March, 192S 
was Us 4-15-2 jkt unit and this prhe 
was above world parity, whatever 
irlterion was adopted ti) detemdiu* 
its level The Standard Oil Gompanj 
imjKirteil onlv superior kerosene. 

(2) There was no evidence that the Standard 
Oil ('ompany took tlie initiative any- 
where in India In cutting prices or 
did more than follow, to an extent 
which varied In different localities, 
the ruts made by the Burmah Shell 
(’oinpany, wlilcli is the selling agenc) 
ot tin* Anlatle Vetroleum (kimpanv 
(repn'sentlng the Royal Dutch Shell 
Group) and of the companies In India 
which were meml>ers of the Kerosene 
Vcwl, and also of the Anglo-Persiau 
OU Company. 

(J) The average price rpall»»cd by the Asiatb 
IMnilemn Gompany for sujierior 
keit'sone imjxirted by it into India 
during the same period was Rs. 3-1 3-b 
fier unit. This jnici' was lower, b> 
uiore tlian one rupee per unit, tlian 
the average price roallseil by tin 
Standard OU Oompany and was below 
world mrity, whatever criterion wa- 
adopted, unless the very low prlc< 
said to have been paid by the Standan* 
OU Company lor Russian kerosem 
were taken as tlie basis. 
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<4) It foUonred t]|«t the only Comptny that 
could be cMnuiidered to have sold 
imported koroeeue at prices below world 
TMrity was the Company which was 
working in closest alliaiiec with the 
principal producer in India and not 
the Company against whichthe appUca* 
tion for protection was originally 
dlrc*cted. 

The Government of India also commented on 
the mention in the majority and minority reportn 
of the Tariff Board of the failure of the appli<^nt 
Gompanles who were members of the Kerosene 
Poofto disclose in their representation to them 
the important fact that the lioyal Dutch Shell 
Group bad recognised their c-laim to lompimHa- 
tloa tor losses suffered as a result of the price 
war. It appeared that an agroemet^t on this 
subject had been reached prior to the date on 
which the Goverument Of India made the 
reference to the Tariff Board but although this 
Important fact was material to tlu* issue M’hethcr 
there was a pnma facie case tor an enquirv or 
not, it had not lM‘en brought to the noti<*e of the 
Govcniment of India at any time. The exis- 
tence of a subst*qucnt agreement t>y winch the 
Burrnah Oil ('ompany unrtert<iok to make gocnl 
to the other Indian ineinbcrs of the Pool, tlie 
remainder of their losses as measured bj the 
difference between Indian and American priw'S 
had b<*en disclosed at tiie end of the enquirv. 
In the face of thew* agreements, tlie OoviTiiment 
of India stag'd that it would have iK'en impossible 
for them to consider the grant of furtiier assis- 
tance to tliC companies which W'orc inemlM‘r8 of 
the Pool. If the price war lia<i not ended, it 
would have i)een iiecessar) to consider whether 
any steps shoidd be taken to safeguard the 
two com (lunies which were not members ol the 
Pool, the Indo* Burma Petroleum Pompauv 
and the Atto<*k Oil (’ompaiiy. As the priw* war i 
liad ended, it was unnecessary to arri\e at any 
eonelnsion on the point but the (SoViTument of 
India accepted the flnditig of the Board that no 
ease had betm made out for safeguardiug any 
(<ompany against the sale of imported kcrumie 
below world parit>. They also accMuited the 
finding tlwt p<»trol was not likely to he import'd 
into India on any eouslderahle scale <iuring the 
next two years and that no action was called for. 

Match Industry. — The question of protection 
to the match industry was referred to the Tariff 
Board In Oetol>cr as the n‘sult of the 

S rogw*8«lve decline In the (‘ustonw revenue 
arlviHl from matches. 'I'he duty on inatehes 
was raised to Rs. 1-8-0 gross In >lar<‘h 1922 
which represents a »luty of niort' than 100 per 
cent, «f/ valorem. This high duty hml naturally 
a prote<Jtlve effect. Numerous match fac- 
tories were eHtabllshed In India ami, cuneur- 
reutiy, the customs avenue on matches wiiich 
amounted to Rs. 154 lakhs in 1922-23 fell to 
»a. 118 lakhs in 1925-26. 

The Tariff Board was dlrecttui to report 
whether the eunditlous laid down by the Fiscai 
Oommiiusion were aatisfted by the match industry 
and whether tlie Industry should be protected. 

If the answer to that question were iu the affirma- 
tive, the Board was directed to report at what 
mte the immrt duty should be fixed In order to 
give Uie prelection required and whether altema* 


tive measures of protection could suitably be 
adopted. If the answer were in the negative, 
the Board was directed to report to what extent 
vested interests had been created in India as the 
result of the existing rate of duty, how far these 
interests required consideration and Wliat 
prosi^ect there was of the match industry estab- 
lishing itself, if the existing rate of duty were 
maintained. If the Board deckled that vested 
interests r<»quired the maintenance of the 
duty at tb j existing rate, 'it was further to report 
whether the loss of customs duty oouM be made 
lip in whole or in part by any other appropriate 
font! of taxation of the industry. 

In its report, which was submitted to Govern- 
ment in April 1928, the Board pointed out that, 
under the stimulus of the liigh revenue duty, 
the Match industr)' iu India Imd made striking 
progress. At the date of its report, there were 
27 factories in existence with a capacity of 500 
gross a day or over and their total capacity 
amounted to about 18 million gross matches 
annually. The imports of inatibes had declined 
from 1 3* 68 million gross in 1921-22 to 6-13 million 
gross in 1926-27. This rapid expansion had been 
accompanied fcv a large reduction In costs, 
partl> due to incrt‘ased output and the introduc- 
tion of np-to-ilat(» machinery but mainly to the 
improved efflciency of Indian iabotir. 

In determining the fair selling price of Indian 
matches and the prUv of imported matebw 
against wdiiidi they had to compete, the Board 
took Imlf »isi‘ mstehes as reiirefM'ntatIve of the' 
indn.str> as a whole os these toristituted the bulk 
of the Indian production as well as of the importo. 
It laised its estimate of the fair selliim price on 
the* mists of the Swedisli Match Company’s 
factor> at Ambernath as this factory is tne 
largest unit iu the Match industry iu India and is 
eiignged solely in the prtHluction of half size 
matche.s. It is also the only maWh factor>'^ in 
India, the costs of wlilch are kept on a regular 
cost ac<'ountiug system. On this Imsls, tl^ 
Board estimateil the pmstmt fair selling price, 
f. o. r. works (including dealers* conunisf^n) 
of halt siz(* matches maniifactured In India from 
ImporU'd aspen for splints and Indian wood for 
boxes at Rs. 1-4-0.94 i)er gross and from Indian 
wood for tmth spliuts and boxes at Rs. 1-2-7.43 
per gross. The future fair selling pxicea were 
estimated at Rs. 1-2-5-60 per gross and' JRa. 
1-2-2*21 p<*r gross, respectively. The Board 
pointed out tliat the (tosts of several of the larger 
ia<‘tories under Indian control were lower 
those of tlie Swedish Match Company. tHie 
present fair selling price which they had esthnatfsl 
on the basis of the costs of the Ambmiath 
fai’tory was thus more than sufficient to enable 
Indian manufacturers to secure a normal retmni 
on their (‘apiUl. ’llie Board found that the 
prict* at which imported liaU size maitdms had 
cieen sold in Bombay, excluding duty but 
including landing and importation charges and 
dealers’ commission was as low as 1} annas 
10 pics i>er gross. The price f. o.r. works in 
Sweden corr<*sponding to this price would pro- 
bably not exceed 7]r d. which it comiklerea an 
uneconomical price. In its view, a duty free 
price of Rs. 1-1-4} per gross might be regarded 
as a fair price for imported half size matches hi 
India, 
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The Board found that the Indian Match 
Industry satisfled all the conditions laid down 
hy the Fiscal ('ommisslon. It iKissessed two 
important natural advantages in the possession 
of a large home market and the existence of a 
supply of cheap labour. The Board estimated 
the present consumption of matches in India at 
17 million gross a year and held that in this 
respect India had a distinct advantage over 
foreign manufacturers. As regards labour, it 
pointed out that the machinery employed in the 
manufacture of matches is largely of a simple 
and automatic eharaet/Cr and can be operand 
efficiently by Indian workmen. 'Jlie cheapnesK 
of Indian labour, therefore, gave the industry 
an advantage over Sweden. On the other hand, 
certain materials such as chemicals were not 
available in India but it had to be remembered 
that so far as the Match industry was eoni'cnied, 
no country could claim to }) 0 s 8 ess all or most of 
the materials requirt*d. Again, when* aspen 
was used in the manufacture of splints, the 
price of wood was higher in India than Sweden 
but this disadvantage was counterbalanced by 
the freight and the costs ineidentaito the importa- 
tion of matches. As regards supplies of wood 
in India, the Board found that there was an 
assured supply of Indian timber in Burma. 
Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, sufficient tor the manufacture of half 
the total demand In India. It suggested that 
local goveniments within whose territories match 
factories of any size or inijiortaiice had been 
established should adopt a cautious programme 
of plantation with reference to the probalile 
future r(*qulrementa of the factories and that a 
definite research project into the Match industry 
should lie drawn up at the Forest llcseareh 
Institute. J)ehra Dun, 


As regards the condition laid down by the 
FIscaI Commission, that an industry granted 
protection must be one which without the help 
of protection is either not likely to develop at 
all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is 
desirable in the interests of the country, the 
lioard found that, even on the jiresent fair selling 
price as estimated by it, Indian matches should, 
other things being equal, be able to eompi'le 
against imported mMS.’hes with the ordinary 
revenue duty of 15 per cent. The need for 
protection arose from the fart that imported 
matches were sold at uneconomical prices 
and that there existed a marked prejudice 
against Indian matches, which, in the ease 
of the best Indian faiiories, was not justified 
by any differences of quality. 

As for the third condition laid down by the 
FIscaI Commission that the industry must he 
one which will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection, the Board 
reported that its estimate of future economies 
had been based on conservative lines and that 
It had no doubt that the Match industry 
would eventually be able to dispense with protec- 
tion if there were no unfair competition and if 
the prejudice against Indian matches gradually 
disappeared. 

As regards the measure of protection required, 
the Board reported that, prima facie, this might 
be estimated at 9 annas per gross, this being 
approximately the difference between the pre- 


sent fair selling pri^ie of Indian half site matches 
consisting of aspen splints and Indian wood 
boxes and the duty free landed price of imported 
half size matches. To this, however, should 
be added a margin sufficient to secure for Indian 
matehi'S in the retail market an advantage 
sufficient to cover the prejudice against them. 
In view of the limitations imposed by the 
minimum monetary unit in use in the match 
trade (the pice) which rendered it essential 
that there should be a difference in the retail 
market of at least one pice jier unit of sale If the 
Indian match were to retain any advantage over 
the Imported match, and having regard to the 
possibility of variations in the middieman's 
profit, the Board recommended that the present 
revenue duty of Its. 1-8-0 per gross should be 
maintained and converted into a protective 
duty. In view of the fact that the prices of Indian 
matches are now determined by Internal competi- 
tion and that a fairly long periocl must he 
allowed for working out any scheme of plant- 
ation, uu limit to the jicriod of protection wa.s 
suggesled. 


The Board did not ('onslder that the manu- 
fa<'ture of matches was a fit industry for develop- 
ment on cottage lines, esp#*clally in view of the 
dangerous character of some of the materials 
eiiiplojeii ill it but suggested tliat, if an excise 
dut> were imposed on matches luaiiufaetured 
in India, a reduction not exceeding 2 annas 
per gross should be made in the case of cottage 
iactories in consideration of their limited 
resource's. 


I’he Board found that there was no ground 
for the complaint tliat the Hwedish Match 
Oimjian.v liad engaged in unfair (K>m)H'titiou with 
faetorit'H under Indian control by systematically 
selling the products of their Indian factories at 
uuecoiiorHb'al prli'cs. On the other hand, 
these were generally sold at higher prices than 
matihes made by Indian manutaeturers. 
Uneconomical prices liad, however, been Cliargetl 
for im)K>rted half size matches. The Bkmrd 
did not find that the interests of the Indian 
industry had been jeojianllzed by the activity 
of the Company or that the existimc'e of ita 
factories In India bad been prejudicial to the 
national interest. On the contrary, It held 
strongly that the elimination of the Swedish 
Match Uompany from India would be to the 
advantage neither of the industry nor of the 
country as a whole. It did not think that, in 

J irewult cireiimstanees, any aHion was called 
or against the Hwodish Match Company on the 
ground of unfair competition but in view of the 
vast resources of the t'omj^riy and the policy 
pursued by them in other countries, considered 
it advisable that future developments of the 
Company In India should he watched. Should 
such lievelopments indicate that the Company 
was acquiring undue control to the detriment 
ol the Indian industry, it rec/ommended that 
Government should take steps to safeguard 
the latter. It considered tliat, if the industry 
were declared protected, the Swedish Match 
Company should take steps at the earliest 
possible opportunity, to organise its business 
in India on the basis of an Indian Company 
under the control of a local directorate with 
suitable Indian representation on it. 




Copyright. ^$5 


FinaUy, the Boactl pointed out that, if the 
eohenie of protection were Bucceesful, the 
Government revenue from matches which, in 
1923-24 sto^ at Kb. 138 lakliB wae likely to fall 
to about Ke. 17 lakhs. In these circumstaueeH, 
an excise duty might, if necessary, be imposed 
on match factories in India. It refrained from 
recommending any definite rate of duty as this 
must depend on the Government's financial 
requirements but suggested that, if an excise 
duty were levied, it should be accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the import duty 
so as not to trench on the degree of protection 
afforded to the industry. Irt levying the duty, 
care should be taken to fix it at such a level as 
to absorb as far as possible the whole of the 
increase in price. 

Oeclsion of the Governmeot of India, —in 

a Resolution dated September Ist, 1928, the 
i^veniment of India accepted all the findings 
of the Tariff Board. In doing so, they stated 
that, if it became evident that the Swedish Match 
Company had definitely adopted a iK>licy of 
supplying the Indian market by matches made in 


India, and if It appeared that the prejudice 
against the Indian match, similar in quality to 
the Imported match was disappearing«the amount 
of the duty would require reconsideration < 
They added that, if it appeared probable that 
the Swedish Match Ciomi^ny would obtain a 
monopoly of the manufacture and sale of matches 
in India, this would create a new situation which 
would necessitate an examination of the position. 
They also stated that they did not contemplate 
the imposition of an excise duty on matches at 
present. 

J>gtslation converting the revenue duty of 
Rs. 1-8-B per gross on matches in boxes contain- 
ing on an average not more than 100 matches 
and of six annas for every 25 matches or fraction 
thereof hi boxes containing on the average more 
than 100 matches into a protective duty and 
imposing a protective duty of 4 annas 6 pies 
per pound on undipped splints and of six annas 
per pound on veneers ordinarily used for 
making l>oxes was i)asscd at the September 
S<»bHion ot the Imperial Legislature as Act XVII 
ot 1928. 


COPYRIGHT. 


There Is no provision of law in British India modifications of them in their applications, 
for the registration • of Copyright. Protection translations and musical compositions. In the 
(or Oimyrlght acoraes under the Indian Copy- case of works first published In British India 
dght Act under which there ie now no regie- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform of 
tratlon of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an Impof* 
popiet of these works as stated in that Act and tant proviso» to subsist only lor ten years from 
In the Printing Pressee and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
ti 1667. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical infitni- 
modifioatlons in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian condiUons. ** The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India, majority of Indian melodies/* it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, ** have not been published, 
force in India by proclamation in ^e OwseUe written in staff notation, except through the 
of India on October 80, I9l2. Under s. 27 medinui of the phonograph. It Is impossible 
of that Act there is lifted power for the in many eases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or] or antbor, and the melodies are suhjeet to great 
tadtotheproviaionsof theActlnitsapplIoatloo variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
Ip the possession, and it is under thu power conditions s. I of the Indian Act foliows the 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The Bpglisb Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
po^ons of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning any 
firituh are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other* 
bakes some formal adaptations of them to wise graphically produced or reproduced*** 
utdiin low and procedure, and some material 
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(jfeaera) Import datloft arc levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
indiistries* But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
Ifates artioleSf the cheap import of which was 
bonslder^ necessary in the interests of the 
Country. Thus certain raw matoriais, manurest 
Agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc. are assessed at 2| per cent, and Iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 10 per 

S ent. High duties are Imposed on tobacco, 
fiuors and matches. 

Ile-Imports.— Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which Import, duty has been once paid* 
If subsecinently exported, are on re-impoH 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions ; — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied— 

(1) of the identity at the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-impoit ; 


term as the Chief Cnstoms Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown. 
In any case determines , provided furtner that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having boon charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port: 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
in-Cliarge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
cbtablished at the time of re-export. 

i No such payment of drawback shall bo made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
I six mofiths from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 


(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported f6r personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
repairs done to the artides while abroad which 
sh^d be declared by the person re-importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on rc-iraportatlon 
an export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
artioles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-lm porta- 
tion is not extended for the benclit of Companici. 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks.— When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea Into any Customs prt from any 
foreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on Importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any forel^i 
port, or as provisions or stores lor use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eights of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback ; j 

Provided that, In every such case, t^ goods 
be Identified to the satisfaction of 
Cotteotor at such Customs port and that the 
le-export he made within two yeaw from 
date of importation, as shown by the wcowf 
aHhi Owtom House, or witHn each extended j 


Every person, or bis duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-londed and are not Intended 
to bo re-landcd at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry ontwardr 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandiso Marka.— Importers Into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1880, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Maqual which Is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of ail agents for the sale of Indian 
Government pobUcations.'> 

Infringements or offenfies may be classified 
conveniently under four heads 

1 . Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions tliat are false In res- 
pect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false In otb( r 
respecto ; and . w 

4. Lengtlis not propetly stamped oil yicct 

goode. ' 



Cv»tom Tsr^. 


Sdt»Ava» tl-<inipairt Ikrlfl). < 

Nmi 1. — In tbe expicwloa " od tatorem " used In these Sdbedules the tefetenoe is to " rest value *’ 


has a tariff value aestgoed to it. 

Note 2. — Tariff valued heads ate baeed on the ordinary trade description of each artidc and 
all reduced grades and mixtures unless they are separately provided for. 


Karnes of Artlotos. 



Tariff 

Valuatkm. 



lu—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 


1 Fish. SALTXD, wet or dry 


Indian 
maundof 
82; lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


2 Ft8H.excludiDg8a]tedflBh(^«s Serial Ko.l) 

8 FiSBxaws, including sl&gaUy and sostlte, 'and 
shar kilns. 

FKUITS AND VBGBTABIiBS. 

3A CCTRBANTS .. 

4 Fbhits AND VioBTABiias, all sorte, fresh, dried, 
salted or preacrvednot othcrwisaopedfled. 

Tariff ffoluet, — 


Almonds, without shell .. 

o kkgasi Fersian in the shell 
,» in the shell Persian .. 


Cashew or cajoo kernels 

Coooanuts. Straits. Dutch. Bast Indies and 
. Siam. 

M Maldives 

.. other 

.. kernel (khopra) 

Dates, dry. In bags 

.. wet. In bags, baskets and bondleB . . 
.. .. In pots, boxes, tins and crates 

Figs, dried. Persian 

.» vs European 

Garlic 

Fistaetiloiiiits 

Balslns, Eed. Persian Gnlt 


thousand. 


• Such rate or 

ratesofdnty 
not exceed* 
ing one 
rupee as the 
Governor* 
General tii 
OoimdliiiaFt 
by notiflca* 
tion in the 
GbmKs of 
India, from 
time to time 
prescribe.* 
Ad wlorm 15 per cent* 


Be. 1*4. 

15 per cent. 


Is “ 

w :: 

25 0 I l5 ,, •» 

97 0 I l5 M 


81 0 15 

45 0 15 

23 0 15 


* Tbs late on the 1st lamuuTi MKta and nntU ittcthsr notice Is apaes7|. 
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Cudom Tariff. 


Sdiedate II— (ImiMirl T9arlU)--eonHnued. 


9 

10 


11 


12 

Id 


Hamei of Article!, 


Per 


I.— I'flMMi, Drink and Tobacco— conkl. 
GKAIN. PULSB AND FLOUR. 
Floite except sago flour 


Tariff value — 

Cassava or Topioca fl our 

OlAiN AND PViai, all sorts, including broken 
grainsand pulse, but excluding flour (see berlal 
No. 6 and 7). 

Sago Fdouk 

LIQUORS. 

Aio; Beer, Porter, Cider and other fermented 
liquors. 


DSNAVirBEp gPiaiT 
PinrOMiD BPiiiTfl 


lAQiTBoaa, Cordials, Mixtures 
tions oontalning spirit — 


and other prepara* 


(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate 
that the strength Is not to be tested. 


(b) If tested 


All other sorts of BnuT 

Champagne and all other sparkling wines not 
containing mote than 42 per cent, of proof 
spirit. 

All other sbrts of wines not oontalning mote 
than 42 per cent, of proof spirit. 

BtoTMed that all sparluing and still wines con> 
talnlng more Uum 42 per oenM>f 'proof spirit 
•baU be liable to dnty at the rate api^lMble 
to AU other sorla of Spirit/* 


rwt. 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
jquart bottles 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
Iquart bottles. 


Ditto. 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
quart bottles 
of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 


Ditto 


Imperial 
gallon or 6 
Iquart bo titles 
' Ditto. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 


Rs. a. 

Ad valorem 

9 8 15 


Ad valorem 


Duty. 


15 per cent. 
15 ., 

Free, 

Free, 

Rs. a. p. 

0 8 0 

7i percent, 

Rs. SO or 
15 percent. 
Advaiorem 
whichever i» 
higher. 


Rs. 80 or 
15 per cent. 
Ad valorem 
whichever Is 
higher, 

Rs. 21-14 
and the duty 
to be in- 
creased or 
reduced In 
proport 1 o n 
as the 
strength of 
the spirit 
exceeds 01 
is less thau 
London 
proof or 1 5 
per cent. 
Ad valorem, 
whichever is 
higher. 

Ditto. 

Rs. a. p, 

9 0 0 


4 8 0 









Seri&l Ko. 


Sdiednle Il-<lapmrt Tariff ) mM m ii . 


Kaniet of Arttolei. 


TatUr 

Valuaiioii. 


l.<-Food, Diinlc and Tobaeeo'-ooiitfi. 

PE0V1810K8 AND 0ILMAIf*8 SXOEES 

1 4 PB 0 VI 810 N 8 & OlUf All's STOBES, ABD GBOOBBISS, 
all aortR, esciQding vinegar in caakg {nee Serial Eo. 
15). 

Tariff values,-^ 

Butter 

Cassava, Tapioca or Sago (whole) 

China preserves In syrup 


dry, candied . . 


Banned fruit 


rJocum •• •• 

Ghi 

Vegetable product 


Vermicelli, flour, from China and the Far East 

M „ ,, „ ,, f, „ 

„ Hlce ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Yeast* from C'hina and the Far East 


lb. 

cwt. 

Boi>of 0 
large or 12 
small jars, 
lb. 

case of 4 
doaen. 
cwt. 


15 iViBEQAB, in casks 


8ACCHAEINB. 
Id SACCHABINB (except In tablets) 
17 SAOOHABXBB TABLETS 


Ea. a. p 


Ad valorem |l5 per cent* 


15 per cent. 
1 10 0 15 „ „ 

11 8 0 15 „ 

3 8 0 15 


0 e 0 15 „ 

14 0 0 15 „ 

7 0 0 15 „ 

68 0 0 15 „ 

0 6 0 15 ,, 

26 0 0 15 „ 

81 0 0 15 „ 

16 8 0 15 

28 0 0 15 „ 

Ad valorem 24 


Bs. a. p* 

5 0 0 

15 M cent, 
or Ea. 5 per 
pound of 
gaeeharine 
Odd tents, 
Whichever Is 
higher* 


18 SPiO]t«* all sorts— 

Tariff values , — 
lietl'lnut-8 (Imskod) — 

Raw, or boiled whole, from Goa . , 

„ M Straits, Dutch 
East Indies and Siam. 

Raw, whole, from I’eylon 

Raw, split (sun-dried) from Ceylon 
Boiled, split or sliced 

Chillies, dry 

Cloves 

„ exhausted 

„ stems and heads 

„ in seeds, nariavang 

Ginger, dry 


Mace 
Kutmegs 
„ in shell 
Pepper, black 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


20 0 0 15 per cent. 
14 0 0 15 ,, 


22 0 0 15 
35 0 0 15 
26 0 0 15 
25 0 0 15 
52 0 0 15 
11 0 0 15 
7 0 0 15 
20 0 0 15 
38 0 0 15 
2 0 0 15 
0 14 0 15 
0 8 0 15 
00 0 0 15 
05 0 0 15 


105 0 0 15 
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Customs Toriff. 


SelMdoie Il--< import Tariff 


i 

Barnes of Artlelei. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 

Duty. 


l,«-*Food. Diinlc and Tobacco— eonf 4. 


Bs. a. p. 



8UGAB. 




19 

ComovioaxaT •• .. 


Ad valorem 

80 per cent. 

20 

8uaAE,exdtt<Ilng ooniectlooery (sea Serial JKo. 19)- 



Bb. a. 


(1) Sugar, cryitalUsed or fOft 28 llulch Stan* 
card and above 

cwt. 

.... 

4 8 


(2) Sugar, crystaUised or soft inferior to 23 
Dutch Standard but not inferior to 8 
Dutch Standard 

»> 


4 0 


(8) Sugar, below 8 Dutch Standard, molasses 
and sugar eandy. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

26 per cent. 


Tariff values 





Molaasef— 





(i) imported in bulk by tank steamer . . 

cwt. 

1 10 « 

28 u »t 


(G) otherwise imported 

»» 

2 2 0 

26 ., „ 


Sugar Candy 

i 


18 0 0 

25 ,, „ 

2i 

TBA, 1 

ITIA 

Tariff values.^ 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ 


Tea, black 

lb. 

one 

1 18 M « 


" St • •• 


12 0 

18 ,, ,, 


OTHEB FOOD AND DBINE. 




22 

Ooma 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 „ n 


Tariff value 


• 



Coffee, other than roasted or ground 

cwt. 

55 0 0 

15 „ „ 

28 

Hofg 

.... 

.... 


24 

SiXff , excluding Salt exempted under Serial Bo. 25 

Indian 
mound of 
82? Ibc. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


The rate at 
which excise 
duty If for 
the time be« 
log leviable 
onsalttnanu- 
tactured In 
the place 

where the 
Import takes 
place.* 


* TbenteofexoiiddatyoiitlMlit JanoMy 1929 and until further noUce If Bi, 1*4-0. 





Cvnom TaHff. 

SebMole lI--<lBiport 


m 


ITameiotittlolwk 


l.«-Pood, Drink and Tokaeeo— 

OTHBR FOOD AKD T>niSK-^nid. 


Salt Imported into British India and Issned, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Ctovemor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Oalcutta and issued 
with the sanction of the Oovemment of Bengal 
to manufacturers of idaxed stoneware ; also salt 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and Issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Oovemor-Oeneral in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provinces. (For 
the general duty on salt, Serial No. 24.) 

26 All OTBit aoETB OT foon AKD DBiHK not Other- 
wise specified. 

TOBACXIO. 

2" (kOABS 

28 ClOABBTTlS Of value— 

(a) not exceeding Be. 10-8 per thousand • . 

(b) exceeding Bs. 10-8 per thousand 

Note. — For the purposes of this item , *value* 
means real value as defined in Section 80 of 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, provided that the 
amount to be deducted on account of duties 
payahio on importation to determine ^e real 
value in accordance with the provisions of 
clause (a) of the said Section shall be Es. 7 per 
thousand. 

2d Tobacco, unmanufactuied 

30 All other sorts of Tobacco, manufaetnred.. 

IL— Baw nsatariAlB and prodnee and 
artlclei mainly nnmanafactiired. 

COAL, OOKS AND PATENT FUEL. 

31 Coal, Ooib abo Fatbitt Fcbl 

GUMS, BESIKS AND LAO. 

32 STICK OE Sekd Lao 

33 Gumb, Bbbiiis abb Lao, all sortt,not otherwise 

spedfiod (tee Serial No. 32). 

Tariff vtduet,^ - 

Qaoaibler» block and cube .. •« •• 

„ la fiakes or drealer pieces 

Gum Ammoniac 

,, Arabic «. *• •* •• 

„ Benjamin, ms 

,V Bysa^fol (ooaxse nytrb) 

„ Dammer (or Copal) 

„ OUbaaumorfmnklaceBse «. 

„ Feisiaa (false) 

Hyrrb •# •• •• •• •* •• 

Iftoiln •• *• •• •• •• •• 





Be. a. p, 


Ad valorem 15 percct t. 


Bs. s. p 

7 0 0 
10 8 0 


18 0 
2 4 0 


Ad valorem 

Free. 

l5(per cent. 

20 

0 

0 

15 


„ 

50 

0 

0 

15 

88 

ft 

35 

0 

• 

15 

8# 

it 

25 

0 

0 

15 

83 

t* 

£0 

0 

0 

15 

88 

It 

60 

0 

0 

15 

88 


82 

0 

0 

15 

88 

n 

40 

0 

0 

15 

88 

» 

12 

0 

0 j 

15 

ft 

4» 

14 

0 

0 

15 

88 

,, 

as 

0 

0 

15 

88 

*» 

16 

0 

0 

15 

ft 

»» 
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Scbedole II— (Import Tariff)— 



Hamei of Articles. 



Tariff 

▼aluation. 


II.— Raw materials andprodnee and 
artleles mainly unmanufactured— 
could. 

HIDES AHD SKIES, RAW. 

84 Hmis Aan Skihs, raw or salted 

MBTALUO ORBS AND SCRAP IRON OR 
8TBBX. FOR RB-MANUFACTHRS. 

85 Ieoh oa STBU, old 

Tariff value . — 

Iron or Steel, old 

86 MniLliia Ou8, all sorts, exoent ochres and 

other pigment ores. 

OILS. 

37 Kanosaini, also any mineral oil ochres than 
kerosene and motor spirit which has its 
flasitfng point below one hundred degrees of 
Fahienhelt'B thermometer by Abel’s close 
test. 

8S Moioa Smn 

80 Hnmaasi on— 

<1) which has its flashing point at or above 
two hundred degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is ordinarily used for 
the batching of jute or other fibre. 

(2) which has its flashing ixiint at or above two 

hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo* 
meter, and is such as is not ordinarily 
used for any other purpose than for 
lubrication ; 

(3) which has its flashing point at or above one 

hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and is such as Is not 
ordinarily used ezoept as fuel or for 
some sanitary or hygienic purposes. 

Tanff value . — 

Mineral oil which has its flashing point at or 
above one hundred and fifty degrees o| 
Fahrenheit's thennometer, and is such as Is 
not ordinarily used except as fuel or for 
some sanitary ox hygienic purposes if im- 
ported in buUc. 

40 Ail sorts of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
getable noo*eaaential oil not otherwise speci- 
fied (set Serial Noa. 87, 88 and 89) . 

Tariff Values . — 


Rs. a. p. 


Cassia oil 
Oitronella oil • . 
Coeoanut oil 
Kajlputty oil .. 
Linseed oil, raw or boiled 

Peppermint oil . . 


SBBDS. 

41 . OiXrBBSns, imported into British India by sea 

from the territories of any Prince or (%lef 
In India. 

42 SBBDS, all sorts, not otherwise epeclfled . . 


Imperial 

gallon. 


Ad lalorem 10 per cent. 

1 12 0 10 „ 

.... Free. 


Re. a. p. 
0 2 6 


10 0 0 


Imperial 

gallon. 


Ad valorem 7i per cen t. 


45 0 0 7i 


cwt, 

lb. 

Imperial 

gallon. 


Ad valorem 15 


2 8 0 15 „ 

1 12 0 16 „ 

80 0 0 16 

1 14 0 16 „ 


6 8 0 16 


Ad valorem |l6 per cent. 





)iial No. 


Cffstowts Tariff. 


SelMdole Il-^Uuport Tariff)— 


Viimef of Artidei. 



Tftdfl 

Valnotloii. 



lI.~Baw maUriate and produce and artl- 
elas mainly unmanufaeturad— could. 


TALLOW, 8TBAEIKB AND WAX. 


43 TALLOW 


44 All Borta of Btearine, wax, grease and animal fat 
not otherwise sperifled. 


Tariff valuer . — 
Mineral grease 
Vegetable wax 


TEXTILE MATEHIALH. 


45 COTTON, raw j 

46 TEXTILE Materials, the following 

Silk waste, and raw silk inrliiding cocoons, raw 
flax, hemp. Jute and all other unmamifactared 
textile materials not otherwise speelfled. 

Tariff values,^ 

Coir fibre 

Hemp, raw’ 

Silk, raw - 

(a) Bokhara .. • 

(b) (''hinesp— * 

Mathow . . 

Panjam , . 

White Shanghai, Thonkoon or Duppion 
,, ,, other kinds .. 

other kinds .. ,, ,, 

Yellow Shanghai ,, ,, ,, 

,, other kinds .. .. .. 


(c) Persian 

(d) Slam 


47 Wool, raw, and wooLtops . , 

WOOD AND TIMBER. 


48 FlEEWOOD 

49 WOOD AND TxuBER, all Borts, Qot Otherwise sped* 

fled, including all sorts of ornamental wood. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

W CANES AND Rattans 

Canos— 

Malacca 

Clilmity 

'Tries 

Root Moonah . , . . . . . . i 

Mannu 

Polo, all kinds .* 

Tohlte 


100 pieces. 


Hi. A. p. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


0 3 6 15 per cent. 
55 0 015 


.... Free. 

Ad vaiorem 15 per cent. 


0 0 015 
80 0 015 


4 8 015 
8 0 015 

4 0 015 
6 0 015 
6 S 015 

5 8 015 

6 0 0,15 
8 0 015 


Ad vaJown 2| per oent* 


24 0 015 
U 0 015 
8 0 015 

26 0 0 15 
18 0 015 
45 0 015 

27 8 0 15 







Custom Tariff. 

Scbednle n-(Iai»ort Tarilf)— MutiiMiui 


jrameiolArttolei. 



Tariff 

ValUAtSon. 



ll.~maw materials and prodaee and art. 
eies mainly anmannfaetiired— eosM. K 

MI 8 CELLAKBOl 7 S--c(mld . 

Aattiiu— 

Gbalr 

Bmkst 

Oaten 

Innen 


51 Cowaim aud SHUJtS 
TarijBt values,^ 

Cowries, bamr, common 

„ yellow, superior quality 
„ Maidive 
„ Sankhll 
Hotberof-pearl, nacre . . 

Kakhla 

Tortolse-ibell 

,, nakh 


52 iroBT, unmanufactured 


Tariff wUusi . — 

Eleidumte* grinders 

Elephant's tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), each exceeding 20 lb. in weight, 
and hollows, centres and points each weigh- 
ing 10 lb. and over. 

Bl^ants* tusks (other than hollows, centres 
and points), not less than 10 lb. and not 
exceeding 20 Ib. each, and hollows, centres 
and points, eabh welding less than 10 lb. 

l^ei^iaBts* tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other 
iman hollows, centres and points). 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 
lbs. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 3 lbs. 
and under 4 lbs. 

Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 3 lbs. 

58 MiKfJEBS, all sorts, including animal bones and 
the following chemical manures: — Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 
kainltaalts, carbolime, urea, nitrate of lime, 
calcium cyanamlde, mineral phosphates and 
mineral superphosphates. • 

54 Fsbcoocs Stoheb, unset and imported uncut, and 

Pearls, unset. 

55 PBSdors STOITES, iinset and imported cut (tee 

Serial No. 54). 

50 Pcrcp OF WOOD, rags and other paiwr-maklng 
materials. 

57 EuBBSk STUMPS, rubber seeds and raw rubber . . 

•53 All other raw materials and produce and articles 
mainly unmanufactured, not otherwise sped- 
fled.t 


Be. a. p. 


20 0 0 16 per 
10 8 0 15 „ 

75 0 0 15 „ 

53 0 0 15 „ 

cent, 

** 

Advaioram 15 „ 

»» 

6 0 0 16 M 

8 0 0 15 „ 

21 0 0 15 „ 

100 0 0 15 „ 

22 0 0 15 M 

120 0 0 15 M 

10 0 0 15 „ 

2 0 0 15 „ 

>. 

» , 

1 1 

»» 

»» 

Ad valorem 15 „ 

n 

300 0 0 16 „ 
850 0 0 15 „ 

»i 

II 

700 0 0 16 „ 

♦* 

400 0 015 „ 

II 

275 0 0 16 

It 

220 0 0 15 

II 

130 0 015 

II 

Free, 



4d valorem 15 per cent. 


Ad valorem 15 per cent. 


• Under Goyenmietit of India, (Central Bevcoues) Notiftoation No. 26, dated the 5th Mky 1628, 
the foUowing diemlcala manure, namely, ammonium phosphates, is exeippt from payment of import 
duty. 

t Unde^mminent of Notiftc^oo No. 4317, dat^d the Old J^uiy 1921| unman ufaetured 

lOea )segiin|>t<coin payment ol Import dnty. 






iSecifti Si 


Customs Tariff. 


Sehedole II— (loiport Turttt)-emtinm»d. 


BkniM Of Artidtti* 


III*— ‘Articles wholly or mainly 
mannlaotnred. 

APPAB.SL. 

60 Apparel, inpluclinK drapery, bootB and shoes and 
military and (ither uniionns and accoutrements, 
but excluding tmiforins and accmiin^nientM 
exempted from duty under Serial No. 60 ami 
gold and silver thread and articles made of silk 
or silk mixtures. 

60 TInipokmh and Aoi'orTRKHFNTh appertaining 
thereto Imported by a public mrs apt for bla 
liereoual use. 


ARMS ; AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 

61 Subject to the exemptions ap(*cifled In Serial 
No. 64,— 


(1) Fiieamis, including gas and air guns, gas 
and air rides and gas and air pistols, not 
otherwise specltted i$ee Serial Nos. 65 and 
166.) 

(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 

(3) Main springs and magaaine springs lor 
firearms, Including gas guns, gas rlfies 
and pistols. 

(4) Gun stoedu and breech blocki 

(5) Revolver'Cylinders, for each cartridge they 

will carry, 

(6) Actions (including skeleton and waster) 

breech bolts and tbelr heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks for muzzle loading arms. 

(7) Machines for making, loading, or closing 

cartridges for rifled arms. 

(8) Machines lor capping cartridges for rifled 

arms. 

62 OUNPQWDKB for cannon, rifles, guns, pistols and 
sporting purposes. 

6S SUBJVOT TO THE EXEMPTIONS SPECXHED in Serial 
No. 64 all artides other than those specified in 
Serial Nos. 61, 65 and 165 whidi are anus or 
parts of arms within the meaning of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (excluding sprinns used for 
alr-guus which art^ dutiable as harawaPe under 
Serial No, 84), all tools used f or dcaning or 
putting together the same, oil madiines for 
maldng, loading, dosing or capping cartridges 
for arms other than rifled arms and aU other 
sorts of ammunition and military stores, and 
any arttdes which the Qovernor-aenerai in 
Goundl may, by notlflcatlon In the GuteUe 
India, declare to be ammunition or military 
stores for the purposes of this Act. 



or ^ per cent, md \ 









Serial^ 


Customs Tariff, 


Sdiednle ll— (import Tariff)— «oto«nM((. 


Hwbm at ArtldM. 


lll.~>Arttel6» wholly or motnly 
manafactnred - could. 

CHISMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


07 ANTI-PIJkGUK SERUM 

08 BLEACUixa Paste and bloachin^ powder 

09 Copperas, green 


Tariff value . — 

Copperas, green, if imported in bulk. . 
70 Opium and iti alkaloids and their derivatives 


Cinchona Bark and the alkaloids extrarted 
therefrom including Quinine and alkaloids 
derived from other sources which are ehemi 
cilly identical with alkaloids extracted from 
Cinchona bark. 


cwt. 

seer of 80 
tolas. 


72 Magnesium chloride 

73 Sulphur 


74 Chemical-^, Drugs and Medicines, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Tariff valuer. — 

Alkali, Indian (sajji-khar) 

Alum (lump) 

Ammonia gas, auhvdnms 
Ammonium carbonate or blear lion at(‘ 
Ammonium chloride - 
Muritate of Ammonia, crystalline 

Salammoniac. sublimHi 

Otiier sorts, including compressed 

Arsenic ((.'hina mansil) 

Calcium carbide 

, clilorlde 

Carbonic acid gas 

Chlorine gas ) 

Copper solphate 

Epsfim salts (in bulk) ( 


Peppermint crystals 

Potassium bichromate 

Soda ash, Including calcined luitural soda 
and manufactured aesqui-carbonates. 

Soda (*augtlc fiake 

,, ,, powdered 

„ „ solid 

„ crystals (In bulk) 

Sodium, bifarbonate 

„ bichromate 

Sodium silicate (In liquid form) 

„ Sulphide 

Trona or natural aoda uncalcined 

Asafeetida (hlng) 

,, coarse (hiogra) 


R^. a. p. 


Ad taiorem\*l\ per cent. 


i 0 0 21 „ „ 

Rs. 24 or 1.5 
per cent, ad 
vtUoretHf 
whichever 
is higiier. 
Free. 


\ Ad valorem. 15 percent. 


4 12 0 15 „ 
0 0 0 15 
0 12 0 15 „ 
27 0 0 15 „ 

10 0 0 15 „ 
25 0 0 15 „ 

20 0 0 15 „ 

70 0 0 15 ,, 

10 0 0 16 

4 8 0 15 „ 

0 3 0 16 „ 

0 4 6 15 „ 

19 0 0 16 „ 

3 S 0 15 „ 

1 0 0 15 

27 0 0 16 „ 

0 0 0 15 „ 

15 0 0 15 „ 

15 8 0 15 „ 

10 8 0 16 „ 

7 0 0 15 „ 

8 0 0 16 „ 

21 8 0 15 „ 

8 0 0 16 „ 

8 0 0 15 „ 

3 S 0 15 

no 0 0 15 „ 

30 0 0 15 


SoEfalNe. 


768 


Customs TaH$. 

Stibedole II.— Tormy-eontimei. 


ITftoiM of Arktelei. Per 


III.— Articles wbolly or mainlp 
manufaetiired— eoiKd, 

CHBMICALS BRUQS ANjO MBDICINES— eontd. 

Tarifi. value$ — contd. lbs, 

BanBlochan (bamboo camphor) nvi. 

Calumba root lb. 

Camphor, refined, other tlian powder .. .. ,, 

,, powder* other than synthetic . . . . „ 

,* ayntbetie, tablets and sUha .. .. ,, 

Camphor, synthetic, powder . . . . cwt. 

Cassia lintmea 

Chlr** root (Chobchlnl) rough 

„ ,, ,, scraped . .. .. „ 

Cubebs ; 

Oalangal, China „ 

Salep .. .. . .. .. .. ,, 

Storax, liquid (rose mellos or salaras) . . 

CONVEYANCES. 

76 COAI TITBS, tipping wagons and the like conve- 
yances designed for use on liglit rail track, if 
adapted to be worked by manual or animat 
labour and if made mainly of Iron or steel ; and 
component parts thereof made of iron or steel - 

(a) if of British manufacture . . . . ton 


(6) if not of British manufacture . . . . ton 

) 



70 CONVKYANOKS not SPKCIFIED In Serial No, 75, ‘ 
namely, tramcars, motor-omnibuses, motor- 
lorries, motor vans, tmhsenger lifts, carriages, 
carts, Jinrikslias, bath-chairs, pcranil)ulatoT<-, 
trucks, wheelbarrows, bicycles, tricycles and * 
ail otlier sorts of conveyances not otherwise | 
specified, and component parts and accostwriefi 
j thereof, except such parts and accessories of the i 
motor vehicles above-mentioned as an* also 
adapted for use as parts or accessories of motor 
mrs, motor eyides or motor scooters (tee Herial | 
No. 77). ‘ ' 

77 Motor cars, motor ctclrs, and motor ffcooTRRs, j 
and articles (other tiian rubber tyres and tubes) I 
adapted for use as parts and accessories thereof : 
provided that such articles as are ordinarily also 
used for other purposes than as parts and acces- 
sories of motor vehides induded in this item or 
in Berial No, 79 shall be dutiable at the rate of 
duty specified for such arttdes. 


Tariff 

Valuation. 



I 




Customs ToHff. 

Stibednle IL— (Import Tsrlff)--con<t»«(<i, 


769 



25 
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Cttstms 

SdMNliiIe IL— (Impert Tariff)— eonttmui. 


“ j 

% 

Hamei of Aitlolet. 

Per 

Tariff 

Valuation, 

Duty, 


111.— Aiticlos whollF or maislr 
manufaetared— eonfd. 

OUTLBKT, HAKDWARB, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTUUMENTS-^eofUd. 


Es. a. p. 


B4 

Hakbwaee, ironmongery and tods, ail sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent 


Tariff valtu. 

Crown corks 

gross 

0 18 0 

15 j)er cent. 

85 

iNsmiTMENTS, apparatus and appliances, im- 
ported by a passenger as part ot his personal 
baggage and in actual use by him in the exercise 
of his profession or calling. 


.... 

Free. 

80 

Musical Insteuments and parts thereof 


Ad iHthmm 

80 per cent. 

87 

Teleobapuic Instruments and apparatus, and 
parts thereof imported by, or under the orders 
of a Hallway Administration. 


Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

88 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and parts 
thereof, when constructed so that they can be 
worked by manual or animal power. 

— 

.... 

Free. 

89 

All other sorts of implements, instruments, appa- 
ratus and appliances (Including plated surglf al 
instruments) and parts thereof, not otherwise 
specified, t 


Ad valor fm 

15 per cent. 


DYB8 AND COLOURS. 



1 

90 

Dtes derived from coal-tar and coal-tar deri\a- 
lives used in any dyeing process. 


... 

1 

Free. 

91 

Dyeing and Tanning Butistances, all sorts not 
otherwise specified and paints and colours and 
painters' materials, ail sorts. 

.... 

AU taloreni 

15 i>er cent. 

1 

1 

1 

Tariff values. 

Avar bark 

Cochineal 

Galinute, Persian 

Gamboge 

Turmenc 

Vermillion, Canton 

cnt. 

ll». 

twt. 

lb. 

cwt. 

box oi 90 
bundles. 

.480 

1 12 0 
40 0 0 ; 
2 2 0 
25 0 0 
240 0 0 

1.') per cent. 

15 

15 

15 

15 „ 

15 


FUENITURK CABINETWARE AND MANU- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 




92 

Furniture, Cablnetware and all other manufac- 
tures of wood not otherwise specified. 

.... 

Ad vahrem 

15 per cent. 


t Under Oovemment of India, Finance Department (Central Kevenues) Notification No. 90-1 — 
O11S.-25, dated the 28th February 1925, apparatus for alteless telegraphs designed either for 
transmission or reception whetlier by telegraphy or telephony (iociudlng component parts of such 
appatatus which are essential for Its worMiig and have been given for that purpose some special 
Shape or quality which would not be essential for their use for any other purpose), when Imported In 
aecoidanoe with the orders for the time being governing tiie importation of such apparatus, Is Uable 
to doty at 2| pet cent, od mlorm. 
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.Se&edule II.— (Import Tariff)— 


Names of Articles, 


111. — Articles wholly or mainly 
mannfactured— contd. 


HIDES AND SKINS AND LEATHEU. 

95 Hides and Skins not othenulae apeclfted, lieather 
and Ijfather ManufatiiureSi all sorts, not other- 
wise specified. 


MACHINERY. 

90 Machinery, namely, such of the following articles 
as are not otherwise siieclfled : — 

(1) pdme-movers, liollers, locomotive en- 
gdnes and tenders for the same, portable 
engines (Including power-driven road rol- 
lers, fire engines and tractors), and other 
machines In which the prime-mover Is not 
separable from the operative iiarta; 

(2) aiachioes and sets of machines to be work* 
ed by eleetrir, steam, water, fire or other 
power, not being manual or animal labour, 
or which before being brought Into use 
require to be fixed with reference to other 
moving parts ; 

(B) RpparatoB and appliances, not to be operated 
by manual or animal labour, which are 
designed for use in an industrial system as 
parts indispensable for its operation and 
have been given for that purpose some 
special shape or quality whloh would not 
be essential for their use for any other pur* 
pose; 

(i) control gear, self-acting or otherwise, and 
transmission-gear designed for use with any 
machinery above specified, including belt- 
ing of all materials (other than cotton, hair 
and canvas ply) and dri\ing chains, but 
excluding driving ropes not made of cotton; 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper wires 
and cables and other electrical wires and 
cables, insulated or not ; and poles, troughs, 
conduits and insulators designed as parts 
of a transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof. 

Note. — ^X he term “ industrial system ’* used in 
sub-clause (3) means an instaHation 
designed to be employctl directly in the 
performance of any process, or scries 
of processes necessaiy for the manu- 
facture productlOQ or extmetion of any 
commodity. 



Tariff 


Per 

Taluatlon. 

Doty, 





Cwtom 

SelMdale II.^lJBp«rt Tarlff)-oim^>n««f, 
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Kamat of Aftioloa, 


Per I TahttUoii. ]>uty« 


IIl.--Arttel«s wiiolly or motiily 
maiiofaetar«d-~epfiM. 


lfACHTNBEY--OMil<l. 

97 The following textile machinery ao4 apparatiu by 
wliatever power operated, namely, healda, heald 
eordB and heald knitting needles ; reeds and 
shuttles , warp and weft preparation machinery 
and looms; bobbins and plms; dobbles; Jae- 
quard machines ; Jacquard liarness linen cords. 
Jacquard cards ; punching plates for Jacquard 
cards ; warping mills ; multiple box s|eys ; solid 
border sleys; tape sleys; swh*el sleys; tai»e 
looms ; wool carding maclilnes ; wool spinning 
machines ; hosiery machinery ; coir mat shearing 
machines ; coir fibre wiUowltig machines ; heald 
knittbqt machines; dobby cws; lattices and 
lags for dobbles ; wooden winders ; sUk looms ; 
sUk throwing and reeling machines ; cotton yam 
reeling machines; slxlng machines; douMlng 
machines; silk twisting machines ; cone winding 
machines ; piano card cutting machines; harness 
building frames ; card lacing frames ; drawing 
and denting hooks ; sewing thread balls making 
machines; cumbll finlslilng machinery; hank 
boUers ; cotton carding and spinning maohlneg ; 
mall eyes, lingoes, comber hoards and comber 
board frames; take-up motions; temples and 
pickers ; picking bands ; looking sticks ; printing 
mai^nes; roller cloth; clearer cloth; siilng 
flannel ; and roller skins. 

9A Printing and Lithographic Material, namely: 
presses, lithographic plates, composing sticks, 
chases, Imposing tables, llthomphic stones, 
stereo- blocks, wood blocks, lialf-tone blocks, 
electrotype blocks, roller moulds, roller frames 
and stocks, roller composition, standing screw 
and hot presses, perforating machines, gold 
blocking presses, i^ley presses, proof presses, 
annlng presses, copper plate printing presses, 
rolling presses, ruling machines, ruli^ pen 
maU^ maohfnes, lead oiitters, rule outters, slag 
outten, type oasttng machines, type setting and 
casting machines, rme bending machines, rule 
mitrelng machines, bronslng machines, stereoty- 

K ppaiatus, paper folding machines, and 
ma^nes, but excluding ink and paper,* 

09 Component Parts of Machinery, as defined in Serial 
Nos. 96, 97 and 9S, namely, such parts only as 
are essential for the working of the machine or 
apparatus and liave been given for that purpose 
some s|)crial shaiie or quMtty which would not 
be essential for their use for any other purfiose : 



Free, 


Free. 


Flee. 


* tinder Covemment of India, Vii«anoo Department (Central Bevenues) Notifications No. gS* 
<lated the 25th August 1928. and No. 46, dated the 15th September 1928, the foUowiiig piintmf 
material, namely, process blocks and highly polished copper or alnc sheets eperiaUy piepited for 
makiim process hloi^. and paper in rol|s with stde-perfoiations to he need after fuitlipr perfor* 
fbr tpe^casttqg, arp exempt from payiqent of Import do|pr 
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Cmiom Tariff. 


■ 


Sebedole n.— (Import Tariff)— 


Karnes of Artteles. 


III.*— ArttelM wholhr or moialy 
manafoefnred— 

HACHIKEBT— cfMtcfd. 

Pfovided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be oomponent 
parts cl the machine to which they belong if 
^y are essential to Its operation and are import- 
ed with it in such quantities as may appear to 
the CoUectoi of Customs to be reasonable. 

Cotton, hair and canvas ply belting for machinery. . 

100 HaCHiiniRY and component parts thereof , meaning 
machines or parts hi maohines to be worked by 
manual or ammal labour, not otherwise spedfled 
and any machines (except such as are designed 
to be used exclusively In industrial processes) 
whidi require for their operation less than one 
quarter m oue brake-horse-power. 

METALS, l&OK AKB STEEL. 

lOla IsoB alloys 

lOlB iRoir avO£B, chanuel aud tee— 

(a) fabricated, all qualitieg— 

({) of British manufacture 

(if) not of British manufacture . , 


(b) not fabricated, kinds other than galvanised, 
tinned or lead-coated and other than Crown 
or superior qualities— 

(i) of British manufacture 

(ii) not of British manufacture . . • . 

lOlo'ttov ABOhS, channel and tee not otherwise sped- 
fted (MS Serial Ko. 101b). 

Tariff values. — 

Angie, channel and tee— 

Crown and superior qualities, not fabricated 

Other kinds, not fabricated, If galvanised, 
thmed, or lead-eoated. 










Sehedide 


irattM «e JkfUoiii. 



til*— ArtSelM wliollir or mainly 
manafootarod— eonitf. 

MBTALS.IKON AND BTSOO^eonid. 

101 IBON, oommon bar not gilvaiiized, tinned ot lead- 
J> coated if not of any lOiape and dimension sped- 
fled In danse (a) or danse (c) of Serial No 102(J— 

(t) of British manttfactuie 

(ii) not of British manufacture 

loin Iron bar aro rod not otherwise spedfled (m 
Serial No. 101^. 

Tariff values . — 

Bar and rodr— 

Qualities su|toMor to Grade A of the British 
SngiMrittg Standard Association. 

Grade A of the British Engineering Stand- 
ard Aisodatioa and Otown quiJity and 
intermediate qualities — 

Over I inch in diameter or thickness. . 
I indi and under In diameter or thidc- 
ness. 

Common, if galvanised, tinned, or lead- 
V coated. 


Es. a. p. 


loir IROR no 


Tariff value.^ 
Iron, pig 


1010 Iron rice bowls 

Tariff vakts.--^ 

Ircm rice bowls 

102a Steed, angle and see if galvanised, tinned or lead* 
coated. 

Tariff valw . — 

Angie and tee, if galvanised, tinned or lead- 
coated, not fabricated. 

102b Steed ande and tee, not otherwise sperided {see 
Serial No. 102a) and beam, channel, aed, trough 
and plling-~- 

(a) fabricated— 

(t) of JMtish manufacture 


(it) not of Bxltlrii manuiactoie 


(d) not fabrioated— 

ii) of British manufaeture . . 
(n) not of British manufactnio 


Bs. a. p 


26 0 0 
87 0 0 


Ad voiofem lio per cent. 


350 0 0 10 


100 0 0 10 
220 0 0 10 

200 0 0 10 


Ad valorm, ilO 


75 0 010 
Ad valorem 10 
20 0 010 
Ad valorem 10 


200 0 0 10 


Bs. 21 or 17 
per cent, ad 
valorem, 
whldieveT 
is higher. 

Bs. 21 or 17 
per cent. Rdf 
valermt 
whichem 


Be* R. p. 
10 0 0 
80 0 0 
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Schedate TarItf)-'eimt<i)M<{. 


O 




3 


Namei of ArtkAei. 


Per 


llArlff 

Valuation* 


Daty. 


102 

H 


lll*«'nArti€les whally or mainly 
mannfaetorod’-^onitf. 


METALS, IKON AND STEEI/~-cemfci. 

Stekl STBVOnntEa, fabricated partially or wholly, 
not otherwise specified, If made mainly or wholly 
of steel bars, sections, plates or sheets, for the 
construction of buildings, bridges, tanks, well 
curbs, trestles, towers and aim^r structures or 
for parts thereof, but not including baiiders* 
liardware (see Serial No. Si) or any of the articlea 
siieclfled in Serial Nos. 76, 96, 99 or 159 — 

(i) of British manufacture 


(ii) not of British manufacture 


102 

1 


Steri, tinplates and tiiuied sheets, inrlwilng tin 
taggers and cuttings of sueti plates, sheets or 
taggers. 


t03 

A 

102 

B 


Iron or Steel anchors and cables 

Ikon c»r Steel bolts and nuts, induding hookbolts 
and nuts for roofing. 


103 

C 

103 

D 

♦103 

K 


Iron or steel expanded metal 

fBON oil Steel hi^ops and btrips 

Iron or Steel Nails, rivets and washers, all sorts 

Tariff mluft . — 

Nalls, rivets and washers — 

Nalls, wire, including French 
Nalls, rose, deck, and flatdieaded . . 

„ bullock and horse-shoe 
Panel plus, 16 gauge and smaller . . 

Itivets, boilermakers* or structural, if black 
Washers, black, structural 


103 Iron or Steel pipes and tubes and AtUngs tliere- 
O for, If rivetetl or otherwise built up of pates or 
sheeta — 


(a) galvanised 



Ks. a. p* 


ton 

.... 

Ks. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is higher. 

»» 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad vahrem 
whichever 
is higher,* 

pluM Ks. 15 
per ton. 

-■ 

.... 

Ks. 48. 

.... 

Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

cwt. 

.... 

Ks. 2. 

.... 

^ Ad valorem 

10 per cent. 

.... 

9* 

10 „ 

.... 

>W 


cwt. 

9 0 0 

10 


18 0 0 

10 


42 0 0 

10 


1 IS 0 0 

10 „ 


10 0 0 

10 


11 0 0 

10 

ton 

.... 

Ks. S8 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whldhev e r 
Ishl^er. 


^ Xheto li no entry bearing Serial No. I09e, 
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CtfsfoMM r«r|(r. 

Seliediile IL^IniiMirt TaiiffHooiiitiiiied, 


Per 


TftHir 

Viaviktlon. 


0aty» 


HUOMOf AftlfllMI. 


lIL-'ArticlM wliolly or naialr 
naoofaetarod--«aiit<i. 

MBTiLS. IKON AKD 
IBOH OE Steel pipes and tubes and flttiujts there- 
for, If riveted or otherwise built up of plates or 
sheets— eonhf. 

(6) not gsivanised— 

(0 not under i inch think — 
of British manufacture . . 


ton 


not of British manufacture 


(if) under i inch thick— 

of British manufacture . . 


Its. a« p« 


Bs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorm 
whichever 
is higlier. 

Rs. 21 or 17 
l>er cent. 
ad valortm 
whichever 
Is higher, 
pfttf Rs. 15 
per ton. 


Rs. 8» or 17 
per cent. 
ad vaiortm 
whichever 
is higher. 


not of British manufacture 


108 Ikon oe 3tsel pipes aep tubes; also fittings 
H therefor, that is to say, bends, boots, elbows, 
tees, sockets, flanges, plugs, valves, cocks and 
the like, exoiudiiig pipes, tubes and fittings 
therefor otherwise speclfled (tee Serial No. lOSg). 


103 

1 


IBON OB Steel plates or sheets (including 
cuttings, discs and circles) not under i tnid) 
thick and not of cast iron — 

(a) fabricated, all QUaliUesr— 

({) of British manufacture . . 


ton 


Rs. 30 or 17 
per cent 
ad tshrem 
whichever 
is higlier, 
plot Rs. 2d 
per ton. 


Ad valorem 


10 per cent. 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent 
ad valorem 
whichever 
is liigher. 


(ii) not oi British manufacture 


(5) not fabricated, ehequered and ship, 
tank, bridge and common quaiitlee— 

U) of British manufacture .. 

(if) not of British manufacture 


Rs. 21 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 

is higbft. 
plot Rs. !■> 
per ton. 


lUi.20. 

Rs.8i. 










Omnimm Tmiff , 


8«hed>te n.'-Qovort TirtM) ; • aw tfi w u d. 







m 

i 

nmiolArtlelif. 

ite , 

Tariff 

ralualloat 

Ottr. 


UL—Artidif wlioily or motnlf 

METALS) IBON AKD 8TSEXr-«md. 


Bs. a. p. 


lOS 

l&OK OR STBSt PZiATSS AND 8H8STB (intdudlllg 


Advahrem 

10 per centt 

J 

cuttings, discs Mid clrdes} not under | in^ 
thick, not otherwise spedlled (see Setisl Koe. 
102A, 102i, 103g Mid lOSi), whether ii^ceted 
or not. 



Tarijgt values,-^ 





Plates and sheets (Induding cutting, discs 
and circles) not under | inch tW«~- 





Boiler flie-box and spcdal qualities, not 
labiioated. 

Galvanised, plain, not fabricated 

ton 

It 

240 0 0 

200 0 0 

10 tt 

10 t, 

m 

K 

Iron or Htked sbketh (induding cuttings, discs 
and drcles) under t inch thick, whether fabri- 
cated or not, if coated with metals other than 
Un or zinc. 


AdwUortm 

10 

103 

1. 

IRON OR STEKh SBERTS (Including cuttings, discs 
and drdes) under | inch thick— 





(a) fabricated— 





(i) gaivanlaed 

ton 


Ba. 88 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem 
whichever 
ishilte. 


(tt) all oUier sorts not otherwise spe- 
dfled (see Serial No. I03A)— 





of Britiah manufacture. . 

M 


Ba. 80 or 17 
per oenA 
ad M>rm, 
whichever 
is higher. 


not of British manufacture 

tt 


Bs. 30 or 17 
per eenfc* 
tsd vsdsfem 
mhh&mar 

Is htObe^ 
pint Ba. fid 
per ton. 


(ft) not fabricated— 





(i) galvanised 

tt 

...t 

38a. 80. 


(»t) all other sorts not oUierwise speci- 
fied (see Serial Koe. mi and 
1081;)- 





of British manuBicttue • . 

not of Britiah manufacture . . 


.tt! 

Ba.i5 

B«.fiO 










CuOom 


7 ^ 


Schedole tL-^mpoH VnrUO-^Mtimed. 


otlftlalM. 


ru 


Tula 

Tftliuitloii. 


Duty, 


108 

M 


11L--Artlel«8 witolljr or moialy 
maniifoetiirod— O 0 fiitf. 

METALS. lEON AND STEEL~«w«. 

Ikon or Steel Bailwjlt Teaor Material— 

A. BaUs (indudinff tramway rails the beads of 
which are not grooved) — 


Be. a. p. 


(a) ({) 30 lbs. per yard and over 

(ti) fish-plates therefor . . 


ton 


(tit) spikes and tie-bars therefor— 


Rs. 18. 

Us. 6 or 10 
per cent, 
ad if/Uorem, 
whichever 
is higher. 


of British manufacture . . 
not of British manufacture. 


Ks. 26. 
Hs, 37. 


(b) under 30 lbs. per yard, and fish- 
plates, s|fikes and tie-bars 
therefor— 


if of British marjufacture . 
if not of British manufacture 

B. Switches and crossings and the like mate- 
rials not made of alloy steel, induding 
switches and crossings and the like ma- 
terials for tramway tails the heads of 
which are not grooved — 

(i) for rails 30 lbs. per yard and over. 


(it) for rails under 30 lbs. per yard — 
of British manufacture. . 


not of British manufacture . . 


C. Sleepers, other than cast iron, and keys and 
dranoe pieces and the like for use with 
sueh lieepers. 


Rs. 26. 
Rs. 37. 


Rs. 14 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem, 
whldiev e r 
is iiigher. 


Rs. 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad valorem^ 
whiche V er 
is higher. 

Rs. 29 or 17 
per cent. 
ad ffahmUf 
whiehev e r 
is higher. 
pitwRB.12 
per ton. 

Rs. 10 or 10 
per cent. 
ad vakrrmt 
whiehev er 
is higher. 











Customs Tariff. 781 : 


Sdaiediile n^clfliport Taritt>— . 


X6 

i*' 

Kimsiot Artldet. 

Per 

Tariff 

Tdluai^on, 

Duty* 


llL—ilrtiel^s wholljr dr malnlir 
manaf Bctnred-- eon c Id, 


Bs. a. p. 



MBTAL8, lEON AND SXEBJL~«mrf<<. 




103 

IttON OR SIERL Bailwat track material not others 
wise spedfted {see Berial Kofi. 103m and 117) 
including l>earing plates, cast iron sleepers and 
fastenings thetefor, and lever-bbxes. 

.... 

Ad ^dlorem 

10 lier cent. 

•103 

r 

Iron or Steel Tramway track materia), not other' 
wise spedtied {fee Serial Ko. 103iw), Indudirig 
rails, Hall-plates, tie-bars, switches, croislngfi 
and the like materials of sliapes and sizes spe- 
cially adapted for tramway tracks. 


»» 

lo „ 

103 

Ikon or Steel wire including fencing-wire and 
wire-rope, but excluding wire-netting. 


• » 

10 .. 

♦103 

a 

Iron or Steel (otlier than bar or rod) sperially 
dedgned for the rclnfor<!enient of concrete. 

.... 

** 

10 

103 

T 

Ikon Or SYeel, the original material (but not In- 
cluding machinery) of any Ship or other vefisc*! 
intended for inland or luirbour navigation which 
has been a^^mbled abroad, taken to pieoes and 
shipped for reaasembly in India: — 

ton 


Ks. 23 or 1 
iw c6ni 
M vahre^, 
wliiche V e 
is higher. 


Provided that articles dutiable under this 
item sliall not t>e deemed to be .dutiai>ie 
under any other item. 




104 

AlL SORTS ofr Iron anu 8TEEh and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise spbciflcd. 

.... 

Ad f'aiarm 

15 per cent. 


Tariff values — 

Iron and Steel cans or drums— 

When Imported codtaining kt^rosette and 
motor spirit, luunel^ : — 

Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity . . 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
caiiaclty — 

(a) with faucet caps 

(b) ordinary 

Drums of four gallons capacity— 

(a) with faucet caps 

(b) ordinary 

can 

can or drum 

drum 

II 

0 8 0 

18 0 

0 6 0 

2 3 0' 
18 0 

15 

15 ,, 

15 

15 M 

15 „ 


MBTALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL 




105 

CURRENT NICKEL, broozci and topper coin of the 
Government of India. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

106 

Gold and Silver bullion and coin and gold attd 
silver sheets and plates wiilch have xindergone no 
process of manufactures, subaequeot to rolling. 

.... 

.... 

ft 

107 

Gold plate, gold thread and wire, gold leaf and gold 
manufactures, all sorts not otherwise i^cifl^'d 


Ad vel&rm 

30 per cent 

108 

SILVER PLATE , silver thread and wire, silver leaf 
and silver manufacturet, all sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

* e ♦ • 


30 „ 


• Thew ftTQ flo mUim 'Ji>c»rliig Sorlal Nos. 103a *ttd Xoai*, 








Cmstomi 

Sdiedale IL— (Import TweUty—eonUmud. 



111.— Articles wholly or msinly 
maniifactiired— 

METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL. 
— contd. 

Tin, block 

ZiNO, unwrought, including caken, ingots, tiles 
(o^er than boiler tiles), hard or solt slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and ashes ; and broken zinc. 

AiJ. sofiTS OF Metals other than Iron and 
Steri and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified. 

Tariff values— 

Aluminium circles 

a sheets, plain 

Brass, patent or yellow metal, sheets and 
sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers, and plates. 
Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal) ingots. 

Brass, patent or yellow metal (including 
gun metal old.) 

Copper, braziers, sheets, plates and sheath- 
ing. 

,, old . . . . . • * • . . 

„ pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks 
and slabs. 

„ China, wliite, eopperware „ . 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, white, 10 to 
11 in. jE 4 to 6 in. 

,, foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 
to 11 in. X 4 to 5 in. 

Load, pig 

Quicksilver 


lb. 

Imudreii 
lea\ e%. 


Ad valorem ‘15 percent. 


0 12 0 15 
0 11 0 15 

46 0 0 15 


83 0 0 15 
I 

28 0 0 15 

I 

51 0 0 15 

I 

34 0 0 15 
50 0 U 15 
1 

3 0 0 15 
1 10 0 15 


20 0 0 15 
4 0 0 15 


TAPER, PASTE HO AKD AND STATIONERY. 

Paper and articles made of paper and papier maebc, 
pasteboard, millboard, and cardboard, all sorts, 
and stationery, including drawing and copy 
books, labels, advertising circulars, sheet or card 
almanacs and calendars, Christmas, Easter, and 
other cards, including cards in booklet form, 
including also waste paper and old newspapers 
for packing, but excluding trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars imported by packet, book, 
or parcel post and postage stamps whether 
used or unused and paper money and paper 
and stationery otherwise specified. 


Ad vail rent 15 


^**0^ mswspapers in bales and bags 
Prin ting paper (excluding dMrorne, marble, 
fiint, poster and stereo) In which the 
mechanical wood pulp amounts to not 
less tbftu fi$ per cent, of the fibre con- 
tent, glazed or unglazed, white or grey. 


5 0 0 15 
0 2 0 15 







Sdiedflla 


HamM ot AxtIelaL 


in.^Artlcles whoUy or mainly 
manafaetnrod-^onM. 

PAPEE, PASTEBOAED AND 
STATIONEEy.-~co»td. 

Tariff vaUies. — contd. 

Packing and wrapping paper— 
Machlne'glazed pressings 
Manilla^ machine-glazed or unglazed and 
sulphite envelofw. 

Kraft and imitation kraft 
Straw boards 

113 Printing paper (excluding chrome, marble, flint. 

poster and stereo), all sorts, which contain no 
mechanical wood pulp or in which the mecha- 
nical wood pulp amounts to less than 35 per cent, 
of the flbre content. 

114 WklMNO PAPER— 

(o) Buled or printed forms (including letter 
paper with printed headings) and account 
and manuscript books and the binding 
thereof. 

(6) All other sorts 

115 Trade catalooues and advertising circular im* 

ported by packet, book, or parcel post. 

116 PosTAOB Stamps, whether used or unused 

116 Paper Monet 


RAILWAY PLANT AND KOLLIND-STOCK. 

Railway materials for permanent- way and rolling- 
stock, namely, sleepers, other than iron and 
steel, and fastenings therefor; hearing plates, 
fish bolts and nuts, chairs, interlocking apimra- 
tiis, brake-gear, shunting skids, couplings and 
Springs, si)i^s, turntables, weighbridges, car* 


rUgprt, wagons, traversers, rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks and componmt parts thereof ; 
switches, crossings and the like materials made 
of alloy steel ; also cranes, water cranes and 
water-tank when Imported by or under the 
orders of a railway adini istration. 

Provided that for the pui^se of this entry * rail- 




way * means a line of railway subject to the pro- 
visions of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, and 
includes a railway CH>nstructed in a State in 
India and also such tramways as the Governor- 
General in Council may, by notification in the 
Gazettf of India, specifically Include therein; 

Provided also tliat articles of machinery as defin- 
ed in Serial No. 96 or No. 99 sliall not be deemed 
to be included hereunder. 

Component Parts of Railway Materials as defined 
in Serial No. 117, namely, such narts only as are 
essential for the working of railways and have 
been given for that purpose some special shape 
or quality which would not be essential for tlieir 
use for any other purpose : 


Tariff 

Valmticm* 


Rs. a. p. 


0 2 6 15 percent. 

0 2 9 15 

0 2 9 15 „ 

6 8 0 16 

— One anna. 


One aniia of 
16 per cent. 
ad valorem^ 
whiche v or 
is higher. 

One anna. 

Free. 


Ad valor$m \ 10 per cent. 


• Under the Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues) Notification No, fff 
dated the 2!id April 1927, cranes, water-cranes and water-tanks when import^ by the admlnistra 
tlon not being a railway company, of any tahway as defined in the first proviso to this Item. at. 
liable to duty at 10 per cent, ad wOmm, * 







\^m Vo 


Customs 


SAednle 11— (Import T«rlff)-oeii(tN«ai, 


K»mosot Artidfts. 



Tariff 

Valaatioo. Patjr* 


IIL-~Artlcles wholly or mainly 
manufactured --eontd. 

RAILWAY PLANT AND KOLLING-STOCK 
— contd. 

Provided that articles which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
parts of the railway material to which they 
belong, if they are essential to its operation and 
are imported with it in such quantities as may 
appear to the Collector of Customs to be reason- 

YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 

lid Artiwciai< silk yarn anu thread 

1S50 Cotton pxeok^ooods 

12X Cotton twist and yahn, and cotton sewing or 
darning thread. 


122 Seoond*hand or used gunny bag or cloth made of 
jute. 

122 Yarn (excluding cotton yarn) such as is ordinarily 
A used lor tlic manufacture of iM iting tor machinery 
128 Yarns and Textiles Fabrics, tliat is to say •— 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning 
thr<iad, anO all other manufactured cotton 
goods not other wise specified. 

Flax, twist and yarn, and manufactures of tta\ 
Haberdashery and millinery excluding articles 
made of silk and silk mixtures. 

Hemp manufactures. 

Hosiery, excluding articles made of silk. 
Jute, twist and yarn, and jute manufactures, 
ex('luding .^ecoad'hand or used gunny bags or 
cloth. 

Silk yarn, noils and warps and silk thread. 
Woollen yam, knitting wool and other manufac- 
tures of wool, Including felt. 

All other sorts of yams and textile Fabrics, not 
otherwise specified, 

124 Silk goods osed or required for medical pnriKise 

namely, silk ligatures elastic silk hosiery, 
elbow piess, thigh pieces, knee caps, egging, 
socks, anklets, stockings, suspensory bandages, 
silk abdominal belts, silkweb, catheter tubes 
and oiled silk. 

Silk mixtures, tliat is to say 

125 (a) fabrics composed in part of some other 

textile than silk and in which any portion 
• either of the warp or of the weft but not 

of both silk; 

(b) fabrics not being silk on which s' k is super- 
imposed such as embroidered fabrics ; 

(e) articles made from such fabrics and not 
otherwise specified (tee Serial No. 124). 

For tariff values under this item see those 
. marked wirh an asterisk (•) under Serial 

No. 126 below. 


Rs. a. p. 


J<i valorem 7| per cent. 

.. U 

»• « 

or H RRoa 
per cent, 
whleliever 
is higher. 

.... Free. 

Ad valorem 1 & per cent. 


Ad valorem 15 „ 








StriaiNo. 


Cutlom Tariff. 785 

SelMdule lI.--(lnport tariff)— eonitAtteif, ^ 

XtiUt 

Names of Artioies. Per Valuatloii. Dntf, 


III.'-’ArtIcles wholly or mainly 
mannlaotarod— eentd. 

YABNS AND TEXTILE FABlllCS~H»n«<r. 

26 SILK PiKCE-oooDS and other manufactiires of 

BUk» not otherwise specified (see Serial Nos. 124 

and 125). 

Tariff values . — 

Silk, piece-goods (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all wldtlis) from Japan and 
China (Including Hongkong) — 

Japan-- 

Paj, all kinds, including Habutal, Tbama, 
J unken and Nankin, and including striped, 
printed, woven so-called (%.£., swivel weave- 
work of Khaklio embroidered), embossed 
and pineapples but excluding all kinds ol 
Shiojl or Shin PaJ. 

Satins, Tafifetas and Kohakus, all kinds, 
Including striped, printed, woven so-called 
U.e., swivel weave -work or Ktiakho em- 
broidered), and embossed. 

Twill, aU kinds 

J aiina ( gold embroidered ) 

Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 

Fancies, ininted and woven so-called (i e , 
swivel weave-work orKhakho embroidered), 
including Georgettes, crept^s, ninons, gauz(*s, 
and ail kinds of Shloji or iShin Paj. 
Embroideiies and embroidered piece-goods, 
excluding Burmese scarves. 

Shawls, dhuties, haiidkerclilefs, hosiery, 
mufflers and scarves, excluding Burmese 
scarves. 

Dupettas and China Silk patkas 

Burmese scarves — (a) Paj or Habut<U 
(6) Other kinds . . 

•(‘otton and silk mixed satins, embroidered . . 
*Cotton and silk raixe<i satms, other kinds . . 
*(^tton and silk mixed hosiery 
^Cotton and silk mixed Fugi and Boaekl, 
all kinds. 

SUk Fents 

C/ifna (including Jlmgkong but excluding 
Canton ) — 

Honans, all kinds, and patkas 
Shantungs and Tussores, all kinds, In- 
cluding patkas. 

Corded, all kinds, excepting white cords 

White cords, all kinds 

Crepe, gauze and paJ, all kinds 
SaUns and fancies, aU kinds, including loongtes 
and stripes, Taffetas, and Pagris, all kinds. 
Fugi and Boseki, all kinds 

N. B . — The tariff values marked with an asterisk 
(«) are also applicable to silk mixtures 
under serial No .125 above. 


Es. a. p. 

Ad vatorem 



21 0 0 
23 0 0 
9 12 0 
23 8 0 


33 0 0 
40 0 0 
14 0 0 
8 8 0 
28 0 0 
7 8 0 


8 0 0 
6 8 0 


5 0 0 
9 12 0 
18 8 0 
17 0 0 


30 per cent. 






786 Cmtoms Tariff. 


Sdiednle II.— (import TarSIl)— 


"1 

Ifiunes of Articles. 

Per 

Tariff 

valuation. 

Duty. 

127 

III.— Articles wholljr or mainly 

maanfactured—fionfi. 

H1SCELLAKBOT7S. 

A^BOPiAinss, aeroplane parte, aeroplane engines, 
aeroplane engine parts and rubber tyres and 
tubes used exclusively for aeroplanes. 

Art, the following works ol -<1) statuary and 


Its, a. p. 

Ad valorem 

21 per cent. 

128 



Free. 

129 

pictures Intended to be put up for the public 
benefit in a public place, and (2) memorials of a 
public character intended to be put iip in a 
public place, including the materials Uvsed, or 
i to be used in their construction, whether worked 
or not. 

Art, works ol, excluding those specified in Serial 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

130 

No. 128. 

Books printed, including covers for printed 



1 Free. 

131 

books, maps, charts, and plans, proofs, niusii*, 
mannsenipts and illustrations spi^daily made tor 
binding in books. 

Brushes and brooms 


Ad valorem 

1 

^ 15 per cent. 1 

132 

Building and Engineering Materials, fneluduig 

.... 

#♦ 

15 .. ! 

133 

i asphalt, bricks, cem-nt (excluding Portland 
cement other than white Portland cement), cluUk 
and lime, clay, pipes of earthen-ware, tiles, 
firebricks not being component |)arts ot au^ 

I article included in Serial No. 96 or No. 117 and 

1 all other sorts of building and eoglneeilng 

matemis not otherwise specified, including 
bitumen and other insulating materials. 

Candles 



! 

15 ,, 

134 

China Olay 



i Free. 

135 

CiNBMATOORAPH FILMS 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


Tariff values . — 

Exposed standard positive films, new or 

Foot 

0 4 6 

15 *, 

136 

nsed — 

Cordage and rope and twine of vegetable fibre not 


Ad iHilorem 

15 


otherwise specified. 

Tariff value. — 

Coir yam .. .. .. .. . | 

cwt. 

1.3 0 0 

15 „ 

137 

Fireworks specially prepared as danger or distress 
lights for the use of sbips. 

FiRKWORKN not otherwise specified (see Serial ' 


Ad ralorern 

'IS .. 

138 



30 

139 

No. 137). 

Furnititre tackle and apparel, not otherwise 



15 .f • 

140 

described, for steam-sailing, rowing and other 
vessels. 

IVORY, manufactured 

! 

f* 1 

SO .» ; 

141 

Jewellery and Jewels 

.... 

i 

♦* j 

30 

141 

A 

bight Ships .. 

.... 

.... 

Free. 

iV 

142 

Matches-™- 

(1) In boxes containing on the average not 

more than 100 matches 

(2) In boxes contahiing on the average more 

gross of 
boxes. 
Forcveiy 


Bs. a. p. 
18 0* 
0 6 0: 


than 100 matches. 

1 

25 matches 
or fraction 
thereof in 
each box, 
per gross of 
boxes. 


1 





Cushm Tariff- 

Sehedaie II— (Ipport TariM)— 


jB7 





Cusiatiis Tariff. 




7S8 


Setaediile II— (Import Tariff)— 


L 

Kftmes Of Atticl^s. 

Per 

TaHS 

valuatiotl. 

Duty. 

Itl 

III.— Articles Wholly or mainly 
manufactared'-eontfi. 

MISGELLAKSOUS- eintd. 

Soap 


E 6 . a. p. 

Ad valorem 

15 pci tentj 


Tariff valw , — 

Soft Soap 

cwt. 

17 0 0 

l.'i ;a 

162 

STAECU and farina 



Free. 

ld2A 

SuoKB prepared as for road metalling 




163 

Stone and Marble, and articles made of stone 


Ad vchorew 

15 per tieiit. 

164 

and marble but excluding itone prepared as fur 
road metalling. 

Tilet RKQmsiTKS, not otherwise specified 



15 3 

165 

TOYSj games, playing cards and requisites for 
games and sports, including bird-shot, toy 
cannons, air guns and air pistols tor the tiinc 
being excluded in an} part of Bntish India, 
from the operation of all the prohibitions and 
directions contained in the Indian Anns Acl, 
1878 ; and bows and arrows. 

Tariff value , — 

Bird-shot 

.... 


30 3 


rwt. 1 

0 

0 

30 ;; 

166 

All other articles wholly or mainly roamifactured, 

* ♦ ‘ t 

Ad valorem \ 

15 ;; 


not otherwise specified. 1 

Tariff valuu * — 

Bangles — 

CeIluloid,plain, flat, witli and without bonier 
and grooved but excluding double border. 

dozen 

pairs. 

ISO 

15 5i 


Celluloid (rubber rings excluding coils) 


0 6 0 

15 „ 

167 

IV, — ^Miseellaneous and Unclassified. 

Animals, living, all sorts 



Free. 

168 

Coral 

.... 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

169 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

.... 



160A 

Insignia and badges of ofllcial British and 


. . # - 

Free. 

170 

Foreign Orders. 

Specimens, Models and Wall Diagrams illustra- 
tive of natural adenoe* and medal and antique 
coins. 

UMBRBiitAg, indudiug parasols and sunshades, and 



9f 

171 


Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 


fittings therefor. 

Tariff valuei , — 

UmbreUa ribs other then uickelled, brassed, 
fluted or metal tipped — 

Solid Flexus, all sizes — 

From Japan 

Dozen 

0 

CO 

16 per cent. 


From oUiet countries 

Solids, 23, 25 and 27 inches 

Sets of 8 . 

Dozen 

2 8 0 
2 5 0 

15 „ 

15 


Solids, 16, 19 and 21 inches 

Sets of 12. 
Dozen 
Sets of 8 . 

14 0 

15 

172 

All other articles not otherwise spedfied, including 

Ad valorem 

15 „ 


artldes Imported by post. 











Cmtom TtHff. 
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Sdiedole lII-~<Ezport TarIH). 


Kamel Of ArtlelM. 


Tariff 

Vatuatloii. 




JUTB> OTHB& THAK BIMLIPATAH JUTE. 
iBiw Jon— 

(1) CaUIngi 


(2) All other deierlptloni 


JtTiB xiHirrAOTuass; when notin aotnid use as 
coverings, recepta^ei or bindings for other 
goods — 

(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and 
twine). 

(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of Jute 
mannfactnres, not otherwise specified.* 

HIDES AKD SKINS. 


Kaw hides and Skins— t 
Tariff valufB . — 

If exported from Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air*drled hides — 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

{b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
Dry Baited hides — 

(a) <'owM (including calf skins) 

{b) Buffaloes (including calf skins) 
Wet salted hides — 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 

(b) Buffaloes (indudlug calf skins) 

Goat and kid skins 
Sheep skins 


(2) 


(3) 


(i) 

( 6 ) 


If exported from any place in British India 
other than Burma — 

(1) Arsenicated and air-dried hides — 

(a) Cows (Including ) Eiamed. 

calf skins) i tJnIramed 

(b) Buffaloes (includ- j Framed 

ing call skins) j Untrained 

(2) Dry salted hides— 

(a) Cows (including calf skins) 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 


Buffaloes (induding calf skins) 
Wet salted hides— 

L Cows (induding calf skins) 
Buffaloes (induding calf skins) 
and kid skins .. 

Sheep skins 


EICE. 


BIOS!, husked or unhusked, induding rice flour, but 
exduding rice bran and rice dust, which ate free. 


Bale of 400 
Ibi. 


Too of 2,240 
lbs. 


lb. 


Piece 


lb. 


Piece 


Indian 
maond of 
82 2/7 lbs. 
avoirdupois 
weight. 


Bi. a. p. 


Ad wUorem 


0 8 0 
0 4 0 

0 6 6 
0 8 9 

0 6 0 
0 2 9 
10 0 
0 10 6 


0 10 0 
0 6 9 
0 8 0 
0 4 6 

0 7 9 
0 4 6 

0 5 0 

0 2 9 

1 10 0 
110 


Bi«a, p, 

14 0 
4 8 0 


20 0 0 
32 0 0 


;5 per cent. 


Three amiaa. 


* Under Govemment of India Notiflcatlos No. 1428, dated 17th Kov^ber 1028. Jute Bans 
snob as are used for paper-making. ate exempt from payment of export duty provided that tne 
OoBtoins Ckdieotor is satisfied that they a^ useless for say purpose to whioh diothor rope Is 
oedlasrily put. 

t Under Oovemment of Xndls, Fliianoe Depsrtment (Oeatral Be venues), Kotifiosthm Ko. 86^ 
dated Iht fi6th September 1926, hide and fiklh cutUnsi and fleshiage, suohai are used for glue* 
mhlasi aie enapt ttm piyaiMit of export dti^. 









Trade. 


India is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that &ct dominates the course of Its 
tiMe. The great export staples •are the pro- 
duce (d the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute. 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
oimr a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arlinng from the ftdluie of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportloins. But the spread of irrigation has 

g toduced a great change, and though no doubt 
I future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1806-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the IHinjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in ; 
progress to utUlM the waticrs of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progress 
to spill cm the land the floods of the snowled 
^ers of the North, other works of a leas impos- 
ing fdiaiaoter have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South. A chain ot storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
fla^s spreads them over the parcdied lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of the South like 
the Oauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras. All over India 
iriigation works, large and small, are being 
restleialy pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 


The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins. Whibt the XJnitcm Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are a very important lacts in the Indian ex- 

r trade ; therefore India had a vital interest In 
economic recovery of Europe, When the 
ppst-wax boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shook. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary bsck 
to industrial health had a special Dwriog on 
the prosperity of India; they have been 
elements of importance in Inducing her reco- 
very of prosperity. 


But whilst India is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of tlie 
great industrial, countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing industries are lew in uuml>6r 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but tliey 
are of great importance. The largest Is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, 8ho- 
lapiir and Nagpur. Next in importance is 
the jute industry. Baw jute Is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more rewnt powth. The 
> princiisU centre is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works ot the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary Industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exiK>rted. The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trad6 to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mills And their priudpal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, through large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipp^ to the 
Far East, and in some years to ^ western 
ports of North and South America. Tberefore, 
whilst India is stlil in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and powing 
importance, and their proapenty every year 
affects in an increasing depee the general 
prosperity of the people. 


L-GENERAL. 


India’s foreign trade, both exports and im- 
ports, showed considerahle Improvement during 
{927-28. The total value of the exports of mer- 
diaadise advanced by Bs. 20 ororea or 6 per cent, 
to Bs. 8,29 crotes, while imports loee by Hs. 19 
cfOfes or B per cent* to Ba. 2,50 orores. The 
mmisoon of the year was nnusually good, except 
lor floods tnoertain areas and the output of 


crops was, therefore, generally satisfactow. 
Exchange was stable and there was a steady 
demand during the year for the staple articles 
of Indian produce with the exception of cotton. 

Tho VotaM of 

figures show the values m imports and export* 
ofmerifliancUseonthebaBiBoftiM dedaied value 







In 101844. The9e stntMcft ire neoetsuily nnpioxiinate, Imt tfiey tat ntewnle 

to nfford a faWy reliable measure of the ooturee of trade 

(In ororee of Eupeee.) 


— 

1013-14 

1020-21 

1021-22 

1022-28 

1028-24 

1024-25 

1025-26 

1026-27 

1027-26 

Imports 

188 

142 

124 

138 

120 

187 

148 

156 

181 

Exports 

244 

172 

182 

214 


260 

246 

228 ' 

24$ 

Total tradib in 

K £ K 0 HANPIBB 
BXCLUDINO KB- 
BXPORTS 

427 

314 

806 

352 

360 

887 

380 

884 

420 


It 'Will be noticed that imports in 1927-^ 
reached very nearly the pre-war level, thanks 
to lower prices and the sucoesslve good monsoons 
which have increased the purchasing TOwer of 
the country. Exports also were actually above 
the 1013-14 level, though a little below the record 
of 1024-25. • 

Condittons la Foraiga Coaalrles —The 
features of progress aliovc detailed would not 
naturally have lH»«n obtained, If economic 
conditions in most of the countries with which 
India has trade dealings had not been stable. 
The year 1027, saw Oreat Britain rtoovcring from 
the depressing etfects of her long eoal strike On 
the Continent, the year witnessed tlie return of 
Italy to the gold standard and the virtual 
Btabillsatlon of the French cxeliangc. Tlie 
United States of America had another year of 
prosperity. Conditions in the Far East, how- 
ever, wore nnsatlsfactory. Thi* failure of an 
important firm in Japan was followed by a 
severe financial crisis from which tliat country 
has not yet fully recovered. Conditions in 
(^htna also continued umu^ttled. Both these 
eountrios, therelore, purc'hased less of Indian 
goods during the year, but their exports to India 
showed increases. 

ImiNtrts and ExMits -imports of cotton 
ifiece-goods nise by 185 million yards or 10 per 
cent, in quantity to 1,073 million yards, wmle 
the corresponding gain in value was only of 
K«. 12 lakiks, not even 1 per cent, of the total 
value of Es 55 crowjs. Grey goods advanctul , 
from 748 million yards valued at Ks. 10| crorcR 
to 875 miUton yards valued at Bs 214 crores, 
but the Increase was offset by a decrease under 
white goods uliich fell from 571 million yards 
valued at Ks. 174 crores to 550 million yards 
valued at Rs 154 crores. The value of coloured 
goods remained fairly steady at Ks. 174 crores, 
though the quantity imported rose from 447 
million yards to 505 ndllion yqrds. Imports of 
oottoii twist and yam also increased from 40 
million lbs. to 52 million lbs. but the value 
recorded, vie., Hs. 6| crores showed very little 
improvement as compared witl) the preceding 
year. The quantity of sugar imported fell by 
11 per cent, from 023,000 tons to 823,000 tons, 
owing to reduced imports of Continental beet 
sugar, while, as a result of lower prices, the value 
fell by 21 percent, from JEls, 10 crores to B«, 15 
evores. Imports of iron and steel rose by 41 


per cent, in quantity from 846,000 tomato 
1,107,000 tons and by 28 per oent,^ In 
value from Bs. 16| crores to nemrly 
Bs 214 crores. Hachine|^ and mttlwork ad- 
vanced by Bs. 2 crores to Bs. 16 crores, taUwav 
plant and rolling stock by Its. 14 crores to Bs. 4f 
crores and motor vehicles by Bs. 1 crore to Bs, 5 
crorcR. Imports of hardware were vidued at 
Bs 54 crores as against Bs. 5 crores In the 
preceding year. Larger arrivals of kerosene (dl 
from Bussia and Georgia and of fuel oils from 
Persia were responsible for an increase of 40 
million gallons In the quantity and Bs. 14 crores 
m tb value of the imports of miiioral oXit, which 
am >.i it 'd to 232 million gallons costing nearly 
Bs lOi crores. Imports of provisions were 
valm^d at Rs. 64 crores as compared with Rs, 5| 
espres Ui 1026-27. The value of silk and Silk 
manufactures and also of wool and woollens 
totalled over Its. 5 and Bs. 54 crores respe^vely 
as against Rs. 44 crores each In the preceding 
year. Imports of artificial sUk (including yam 
and manufactures) were valued at Bs. 54 crores, 
showing an Increase of Bs. 14 crores as compared 
with the preceding year. Imports of cotton, 
mostly of American and Bast African ozi^n^ 
continued on a large scale and amounted to 
66,0(H) tons valued at Ks. 6{ crores as compared 
with 46,000 tons valued at Bs. 5 crores in 1026-27. 
The value of the imports of liquors (notwitli- 
stauding an increase In quantity) and of paper 
remained fairly stationary at Bs, 34 crores and 
Bs. 8 crores respectively. 

Exports.— On the export side, tbe total 
value of raw and manufactured jute exported 
increased from Bs. 80 crores to Bs. 84 catorcs* 
Kaw jute rose by 184,000 t(ms or 26 per oent, to 
q\iantlty to the record figure of 802,000 tons, 
while the value improved by Ks. 4 crores or 15 
per cent, to Rs. 30| crores. Rhipmeuts of gtmny 
ban also Increased to number from 449 to m 
miliions, but the value realised fell from Bs, 244 
crores to B#. 284 crores. Tim value of gunny iloto 
exported advanced from Bs. 284 crores to Bs, 30 
crores, the quantity rising j!rom 1,508 ndUioil 
yards to 1,553 million yards. Exports of taw and 
manufactured cotton decreased oy Bs, 18 oitttcs 
or 10 per cent, to Ba, 67 crores, nm cotton 
acco\mttog for a decrease of Bs. II crores. 
Rhipments of rice increased by 6 per cent, to 
quantity and 2 per cent, to value tod* amounted 
to 2,16^000 tons valued at Bs. 384 

BxiKWto of wheat lose fimn 176,000 tons valued 
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at Bs. 2| CforeB to 800,000 tonB valued at inereaBed return of Eb. 14 cvoieB or 28 per cent., 
Eb. ctores. Food grains, other than these ^e total value realised being Es. 7 crorea. 
and pulses also showed increases. The tea Balance of Trade.—The visible balance 
trade ehowed a large improvement, shipments of trade In merchandise and treasure for the 
increasing in quantity by nearly 124 mUlion lbs. year 1927-28 was in favour of India to the extent 
and in value by Es. 34 crores to 362 million lbs. of Es. 50 crores as compared with Es. 40 crores 
valued at Es. 324 crores. The total value of the in the preceding year and the record figure of 
shipments of oilseeds advanced by Es. 74 crores Es. 1,00 crores in 1025-26. Tiic net imports of 
to Es.264 crores, the exports of groundnuts being private tn'asbre further declined from Es, 30 
^most double the quantity despatched in the crores to Es. 32 crores, of which net imports of 
preceding year. Tlie quantity of lac exported gold were valued at Es. 18,10 lakhs and silver 
decreased by 8 per cent, from 592,000 cwts to at Es. 13,85 lakhs. Net imports of currency 
544)000 cwts. but higher prices accounted for an notes amounted to Es. 24 lakhs. 

II-IMPOBTS OF MERCHANDISE, 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported 
into British India 


IMPORTS. 


(In thousands of Eiipees.) 



1023-24. 

1924-25. 

1025-26. 

1026-27. 

1027-28. 

Cotton and cotton goods . 

69,09,28 

86,57,25 

60,31,26 

70,08,13 

71,00,16 

Metals and ores . . 

24,87,00 

26,55,13 

25,40,48 

23,86,12 

28,41,71 

Machinery and millwork. . 

10,13,10 

14,74,07 

14,88,60 

13,63,14 

15,93.75 

Sugar 

15,23,21 

20,60,07 

15,58,41 

18,80,06 

14,00,55 

Oils 

8,65,18 

0,60,49 

10,60,16 

9,18,78 

11,08,68 

Vehicles 

Provisions and oilman's 

4,34,00 

4,41,91 

5,74,80 

6,39,03 

7,60,37 

stores 

3,00,93 

4,14,01 

4,89,50 

5,77,64 

0,40,60 

Wool raw <& manufacturers 

2,84,05 

4,35,41 

4,66,06 

4,46,30 

5,36,82 

Hardware 

4,42,29 

4,08,60 

6,19,67 

5,06,62 

* 5,2433 

Silk raw & manufactured. 
Bailway plant and 

4,62,17 

4,02,15 

3,74,70 

4,50,71 

5,05,78 

rolling stock . . 

Instruments, apparatus 

11,22,55 

5,83,78 

4,96,51 

3,26,10 

4,76,87 

and appliances 

3,26,77 

8,02,16 

3,53,83 

4,01,10 

4,46,52 

Liquors . . 

3,14,58 

3,28,43 

3,33,75 

3,52,80 

3.66,00 

Paper and pasteboard . , 

2,71,08 

3,03,47 

2,81,05 

3,08,20 

3,00,62 

Tobacco 

2,26,18 

1,97,88 

2,13,35 

2.56,11 

2,01,32 

Eubber 

1,68,42 

1,56,06 

2,17,72 

2,10,06 

2,71,67 

Chemicals 

2,04,74 

2,08,83 

2,02,64 

2,44,35 

2,64,05 

Dyes 

2,03,53 

2,90.70 

1,82,17 

2,18,23 

2,64,55 

Spices 

2,60,36 

2,77,73 

3,38,45 

3,20,15 

2,57,85 


Percentage 

of 

proportion 
to total 
imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 

1027-28. 

28.77 

11,37 

6.38 

5.97 

4.44 

3.08 

2.56 

2.15 

2.10 

2.02 

l.Ol 

1.70 

1.47 

1.20 

1.17 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.03 









Impofts* 
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Imports— (coniimced) 

(In thousands of Eupees), 




1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 

of 

proj^rtion 

toUl 

imports 

of 

merch- 

andise 

in 

1927-28. 

Glass and glassware 

2,45,74 

2,60,01 

2,59,46 

2,52,88 

2,48,41 

.99 

Grain, pulse and Hour . . 

43,90 

10,41 

65.77 

91,69 

2,30,70 

.02 

Fruits and vegetables . . 

1,70, BO 

1,59,46 

1,67,00 

1,61,76 

2,01,94 

.18 

Drugs and medicines 

1,71,90 

1,69,64 

1,73,11 

1,00,02 

1,98,28 

.79 

»alt 

1,10,28 

1,42,78 

1,04,20 

1,26,20 

1,74,84 

.70 

Apparel . . 

1,41,25 

1,54,39 

1,65,61 

1,77,87 

1,64,45 

.66 

»oap 

1,19,27 

1,32,48 

1,46,11 

1,52,41 

1,61,87 

.65 

Paints and painters' 

materials 

1,30,89 

1,26,53 

4,29,77 

1,44,23 

1,54,79 

.62 

Precious stones and 
pearls, unset . . 

l,79,8i 

1,19,55 

1,24,03 

1,06,99 

1,34,45 

.54 

Building and engineering 
materials 

1,24,77 

1,17,37 

1,19,08 

1,23,91 

1,28,80 

.52 

Haberdashery and 

millinery 

99,02 

1,15,57 

1,09,09 

1,13,50 

1,26,55 

.51 

Stationery 

89,06 

81,58 

88,91 

81,96 

91,67 

.37 

Belting for ma(lilneT> . . 

88,12 

94,34 

82,22 

81,20 

87,30 

.36 

Matches 

1,45,92 

88,89 

93,45 

65,00 

39,37 

.16 

Wood and timber 

65,39 

58,74 

65,65 

73,99 

81,47 

.33 

Earthenware ft parcels in 

70,91 

7437 ! 

76,45 

82,82 

80,71 

.32 

Tea chests 

64,92 

92,79 i 

84,93 

62,85 

71,80 

.29 

Arms, ammunition and 
military stores 

64,68 

91,81 

89,70 

68,87 

70,65 

.28 

Tea 

82,26 

62,83 

60,30 

66,72 

69,00 

.28 

Boots and Shoes . . 

25,45 

29,27 

40,40 

57,13 

66,99 

.27 

Toys and requisites for 
games 

62,88 

59,06 

54,27 

62,11 

63,82 

,26 

Coal and coke ,i 

1,76,20 

1,32,44 

97,65 

35,69 

62,49 

,25 










^$4 CoUon tm^oris 


lmpmt»-(condd) 


(In thousands ol Eupeea). 


— 

1923*24. 

1024-25. 

1925*26. 

1926*27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 

of 

proportimi 

to 

total 

imports 

of 

merch- 

andise 

In 

1927-28. 

tTiabiellas and fittings . . 

65,00 

48,27 

51,10 

62,57 

62,38 

.25 

Toilet requisites . . 

48,04 

46,11 

40,56 

67,02 

62,35 

.25 

Books, printed, etc* 

61,42 

64,47 

56,88 

56,60 

61,98 

.25 

UCanures 

13,12 

19,00 

32,53 

35,40 

47,05 

.19 

Paper making materials. 

20,46 

22,00 

25,85 

34,99 

40,28 

.16 

Qums and resins . . 

29,57 

26,43 

25,54 

30,53 

39,33 

.16 

Bobbins 

50,54 

42,04 

38,51 

84,76 

88,99 

.16 

Cutlery 

23,14 

40,02 

33,08 

41,38 

38,50 

.15 

Animals, living . . 

19,87 

30,35 

34,56 

41,85 

38,43 

.15 

Flax raw and 

manufactures . . 

28,31 

29,07 

32,78 

31,40 

87,09 

.15 

3ilBh (excluding canned 
fish) 

29,67 

31,27 1 

37,72 

38,66 

36,98 

.11 

Furniture and cabinet* 
ware 

18,61 

15,46 

22,00 

20,68 

30,62 

.12 

Clocks and vateben and 
parts 

16,61 

20,96 

25,15 

25,66 

27,22 

.11 

Tallow and sterine 

25,71 

27,89 

29, iO 

31,64 

' 26,25 

.11 

Jnte and jute goods 

21,00 ’ 

28,64 

51,04 

40,87 

24,11 

.10 

Jewellery also platt of 
gold and silver 

16,11 

11,33 

19,61 

88,52 

17,24 

.07 

All other articles 

9,09,65 

10,48,42 

10,30,35 

12,83,75 

15,02,86 

6.02 

TOTAli VALUB OF 

IVFOBtS 

2,27,61,23 

1 

2,46,62,54 

2,26,17,78 

2,81,22,08 

2,49,84,66 

10.0 
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- • - I , . ., 

The valnei of the erent oIsMes o< imported oottou moniifRctiireis during the poet <hre 
years and the pre-war year 1918-14 axe set forth below > 


Imports of eottpn 
manufactures. 

1 1918-14 

1 (pre-war 
year,) 

1 1928-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

. Bs. 

Bs. 

B«. 

Bs 


(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.). 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

(lakhs.) 

Twist and yam . . 

4,16 

7,94 

9,66 

7,77 

6,62 

6,70 

Hecegoods— 







Grey (unbleached) 

25,45 

23,06 

28,49 

21,80 

19,62 

21,25 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

15,44 

20.23 

15,99 

17,53 

15,42 

Coloured, printed or 
dyed 

1 

17,86 

17,69 

80,02 

15,98 

17,22 

17,62 

Fents of all descrip- 







tions 

54 

65 

68 

70 

65 

94 

XpT4|. ypBOBooobs. . 

68,14 

56,84 

69.42 

54,50 

! 

55,02 

65,18 

Hosiery 

Handkerchiefs and 

1,20 

94 i 

1,12 i 

1.40 

1,47 

1,88 




shawls 

89 

23 

31 

22 

19 

17 

Thread 

89 

71 

73 

84 

74 

77 

Other sorts 

1.52 

82 

1,08 

94 

1,02 

02 

Oeako total 

66,30 

67,48 

82,32 

65,67 

65,06 

fl5.X« 


ColtiMiTwtitand Yarn (Sf. 679 Lakht) 

-^The Imports of twist and yam amounted to 
88' 8 mUl^ lbs. as against 49*4 million lbs. in 
1926-87. There was thus an inoreaae of nearly 
8 million lbs. in quantity over 1926«27» the 
eorresponc^ value increase being Es. 17 lakhs. 
The average declared value per lb. of yam ia^ 
ported during the year was Ee. 1-4-9 as against 
1-8-6 in 1926-27 and Be. 1-8-0 in 1065^6. 
Of the total Imports. 204 mlUion lbs. were 
derived from the United Kingdom, ^ly J7 
ndlUon lbs. from Japan and over 12 million Ihs. 
from China. Imports from these countries ttt 
the preceding year were 20 million lbs., 264 
mUlion lbs, and 980,000 lbs, resppctlwly. It 
will be seen that whtte tSie United Kingdom 
succeeded in maintaining her uiovlous year% 
record, there was a considerable falling-off in 
the imports from Japan. The Japanese cotton 
Industry has been passing thr^m^ a per iod < rf 
depresifcn since ffn an ^ cfteis that occnCTCd 


in that country in the spring of 1927. Tbs out* 
put of the companies, forming the Japanese 
Cotton Spinners^ Association, was mmiiiled 
from May 1927, by restricting the number of 
spindles to be worked, the peromtgge lA Idle 
spindles, during the first six months, beii» 18 
and, from the middle of Kovember !967« 
aimmximataly 20. Imports from Cma, m 
the other hand, showed a remaikable ndvittce. 
Costs of production in China are reported to be 
lower ^n In Japan ; and further, the JiapiBeae* 
controlled nriils in China, unable to dh^oee of 
their goods in the Chinese markets owing to the 
disturbed political conditions in that country, 
sent large consignments to the Indian matkw. 
Other sources of Imports of yam to India were 
the Netherlands (^,000 lbs,), Swltacrland 
(484,000 lbs.) and Italy <425,000 lbs.). In the 
preceding year supplies from these oountadea 
amounted to 486,000, 691,000 and 814^m lbs. 
xespeotively. 































Cotton Yorn.^From 22nd September 1927, 
the Import doty on cotton yam was modified 
from 5 per cent, to 5 per cent, or 1| annas per lb., 
whichever is higher. The incidence of the doty 
thus falls more heavily on the lower than on the 
higher grade yams. 

The prodoction of yam inlndlan mills exceeded 
even the record attained in 1926-27 and amoun- 
ted to nearly 809 million lbs. 

The United Kingdom's share in the total 
trade in cotton twist and yarn fell from 41 per 
cent, in 1920-27 to 39 per cent. Japan’s share 
felUrom 64 per cent, to 32per cent, wliile China's 
share advanced from 2 per cent, to 26 per cent. 

Cotton piece goods The Imports of cotton 
l^eoegoods, including fents, exceeded the prece- 
ding year’s receipts byl86 million yards, though, 
in value, the increase registered was only 1112 
lakhs. Compared with the pre-war year 1918-14 
the imports In 1927-28 were less by over 1,200 
million yards, but the year’s record was the 
highest since 1916-17. The figures for the three 

The Imports of coloured, printed and djred 


Cotton Piec^oods. 


iber 1927, i Important classes of cotton plcoegoods from 
modified 3 918-14 onwards is set forth in the table below: 


— 

<lrey 

(unblea- 

ched). 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured, 
printed or 
dyed. 

Year. 

Million 

MUlion 

Million 


yards. 

yard® 


1913-14 .. 

1,534*2 

793*3 

831*8 

1914-16 . . 

1,320*2 

604*2 

494*8 

1916-16 . . 

1.148*2 

611*4 

368*7 

1916-17 .. 

847*0 

689*8 

454*9 

1917-18 .. 

625*6 

502* 3 

895*6 

1918-19 .. 

583 4 

288*6 

227*3 

1919-20 . . 

533* .3 

322* 0 

208*3 

1920-21 . . 

.580* 2 

421*8 

489-3 

1921-22 .. 

635 6 

306*2 

138*3 

1922-23 . . 

931*0 

402*5 

i 2451* ft 

1923-24 . . 

704* 0 

415*3 

347* 6 

1924-25 . . 

84.’>* 5 

548* 9 

407*0 

1925-26 . . 

709 1 

465*1 

365-8 

1926-27 . . 

748-4 

571*0 

447- 4 

1027-28 . . 

875* 5 

556 5 

504* 8 

gods from 1921-22 are set forth below 


1924-25. 1 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 



The large Increase in the imports of printed goods is specially noteworthy. Detailed figures 
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The TTnited Kingdom's share in the imports yards to 5 6 million yards. The Ketherlaads 
of gwy goods increased from 58d million yards sent 7\ million yards. The British share in the 
to 651 million yards» an advance by 62 million import of white plecegoods was 95 pet cent.aa 
mds or XI per cent. The Japanese sliare agmnst 96 per cent, in 1926-27 and 1925-26. 
increased by about the same amount from In the Imports of colouredt printed or dyed 
166 million yards to 215 million yards. The piecegoods the United Kingdom's share increased 
imports from China (including Hongkong) by 34 million yards to 362 million yards. Italy 
advanced from 1* 8 million yards to 7 million lias been pushing her trade in this line, her con- 
yards, but the share of the United States of tributton during the year amounting to 24| 
America receded from 2.7 million yards to 2*2 million yards as against 16i rniiUem yards hi 
million yards. White goods, as usual, 1926-27 and 9* 8 million yards in 1925-26. The 
were derived principally from the United King- Japanese share which is more considerable 
dom, which sent 527 million yards as against has also been advancing continuously , 102* 7 
550 inlllioii yards in the pK*eeding year, Swltser- million yards having been sent from that country 
land's share Incn^ased by 31^ million yards to 12 In 1927-28 as against 85 8 millUm yards in 
million yards and that of Japan from 2 . 9 milUou 1920-27 and 69^ million yards in 1926-26. 

Percentage share of the United Kingdom and Japan in the imports of cotton 
piecegoods. 



Wool, raw and Mannlactured (Bs. 5.37 
lakhs). — Imports of raw wool advanced from 
nearly 5 million lbs. valued at Bs. 82 lakh.s in 
1926-27 to 6’ 8 million lbs. valued at Bs. 45 
lakhs In 1927-28. ^ 

There lias boon a steady advance in the imports 
of woollen piecegoods in recent years. Imports 
in 1927-28 amounted to 18* 8 million yards as 
against 164 million yards in the preceding year 
and were valued at Bs. 3,28| lakhs, an Increase 
of 22 per cent, in quantity and 18 per cent, in 
value over 1926-27. 

Artmclnl silk «s. 5,49 lakhs)— The figures 
In the xiuuginal table are evidence of the Incwa- 
sing absorption dt artificial silk yam, the im- 
ports in 1926-27 being 116 per cent, over that 
of the previous year, while the increase in 1927-28 
over tne preoeding year was 30 per cent. The 
lead in this line established by Italy since 1925-26 
was maintained in 1927, but the United Kingdom 
was a oolsejeompetitor. Very nearly the whole 
of the increase ui the imports during the yew 
was contributed by tliat country, the British 
i>roduct commending Itself by its quality for use 
m mills for the production of cotton and artificial 
silk mixtures. The quantities importi'd from 
Italy and the United Kingdom during 1927*28 
wre 3,432,000 lbs, and 2,277,000 lbs. as compared 
with 3,843,000 lbs, and 655,000 lbs. in the 
i>reoedmg war. It will bo seen that the imports 
I com Italy during 1927-28 wew^ a little less tliau 
m 1926-27, while the British trade rcglsteit'd 
m advance of per oeqt, 


JmporU of Artifieial $ilk mm, 

lbs. (000) Bs. (000) 

1922.28 


,, 226 

13,40 

1923-24 


.. 406 

19,65 

1924-25 


.. 1,171 

42,40 

74,72 

1925-26 


.. 2,671 

1926.27 


. , 6,776 

1,02,64 

1927-28 


7,610 

14,921 


ilUc, raw and Mamifaeturad (Ba. 5*09 
lakha).— India's abso^ion of raw silk has 
been increasing In recent years. Imports in 
1926-26 were 1,825,000 lbs., in 1926-27 1,783,000 
lbs. and in the year under review 2,866,000 lbs. 
The bulk of the im^rts came, as usual, from 
China (induding Hongkong), 2,270,000 lbs, 
being derived from that source. 

Molala and ^ Maalaotam UmnniI 
(Bs. 18,40 lakhs).— The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof Increased by 38 per cent, 
in quantity from 910,000 tons to 1,259,000 
t^ns and by 19 per cent, in value from nearly 
Bs. 24 crores to over Bs. 284 crores. Iron and 
steel represented Bs. 214 crores of this total and 
rose to the second place in order of importance 
among imports, displacing sugar which oocupled 
that position in the preceding year. If such 
Uoms as machinery and mill-work, laUway plant 
and rolling stock, cutlery, hardware, impletiiente 
and instruments, and motor vehicles afe included 
in one head with metals and manutaetures thereof 
the aggregate value would amount to Bs. 664 
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Other Maierids 


SwnOttr of motor vohidot ngiotrrfd in Srttiih India «j> U> 8W Uomdi 1988 


Motor cars inclndinf; 
ioclYidlng; scooters and 
taxi-cabs aiito-whcels 


Motor cycles Heavy motor 
inclndinfS vehicles 

scooters and (lorries TOTAL 

auto-wheels buses etc.) 


Bengal including Calcutta 
Bombay City 


N umber N umber 

23,995 3,964 


Number 

2,546 


Number 

30505, 


Bombay Presidency (excluding Bonibav 
CJity and Sind). 

Madras City 

M^ras Presidency (excluding Madras . . 
City). 


Cnlted Provinces . . 
Punjab 


788(«) 9, 897, (a) 

107(«) 8,256(0) 

1,151 12,745 

4,087 10,668 


Bihar and Orissa . . 
Central Provinces . . 
9ind 


North-West Frontier Province .. 2,051 1,213 760 4,034 

AJmer-Merwara 261 94 35 390 

Assam (^) 1454 099 753 2,506 

.. — Total . . 102.602 * 23,164 ^ I9OO8 .. 144,804 

(a) Represent number of Vehicles re-reglntercd durlnc th< year ending 3Ist March 1928. 

(b) Figures relate to the year ended Slst December 1927, 

valued at Ks, 1,1 SJ lakhs in 1927-28.TUtft 
imSfrffL textile faMes, the most represented a rise of 89 per cent. In quantity and 

Important group among Imports, w«., Es. 81 of 25 per cent, in value ^ ^ ^ 

corresponding figures for the Imports of brass decreased from B29 000 ewts. 
preceding year were, for the metals group, Es, 66 valued at E^ 2 564 laJchs to 608 000 cwts valued 
crore8and,fortextttc8,Es.79cK>res. at Ej 2,3% 

rri£®? *'» t * lakhs).— The iorme^ 84 per cent. 0! the total 

Dirited l^gdom is the largest supplier of iron Jl'^antity Imported in 1027-28, increased slightly 
imd sM materials to Infia and the imports 427,000 ewts. to 428,000 cwts, 

ftom that country, which in the preceding year B«- 2, 05 lakhs to Ei. 

^ been affect^ by the British coal strike of lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom 
1926, recovered during 19^7 and reached a P£fa®®d «rom 121,000 cwts. valued at Es. 60* 
The output of pk-iron in the Ij™ ^ 168,000 cwts. valued at Es. 76 laUiS. 
Umted Kingdom rose from 2^ n^lion tons In f preceding year, Germany retained 
1926 to over 7 million tons in 1927, while the “®f P^aoe as the chief supplier, 
pmu^ion of st^'el ingots and castings rose J®PortB of copper declined from 317,000 cwts 
3| million tons to over 9 million tons. at Bs 1,63 lakhs to 261,000 cwts. valued 

British steel-makers also made very ^’29 lakhs, Both unwrought and wrought 

great efforts daring the year to reduce prices to (the latter consisting mostly of sheets) 

•meet foreign competition . decream*d.the former from Rs. 244 lakhs to nearly 

HA W 7 lAh»l%a drln ^ ^ .mm* Ain 


steel materials to In&i and the imports 427,000 cwts. to 428,000 cwts, 

I that country, which in the preceding year 2, 05 laiSs to Ei. 

been affect^ by the British coal strike of lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom 
I, recovered during 19^7 and reached a !?Pf®®®d «rom 121,000 cwts. valued at Ee. dO* 
rd figure. The output of pk-iron in the Ij™ ^ 168,000 cwts. valued at Ea. 76 lal^s. 
|ed Kingdom rose from 2^ nmlion tons In f ® ™ preceding year, Germany retained 
t to over 7 million tons in 1927, while the “®f P*®®® ®s the chief supplier, 
wjfckn of st^'el ingots and castings rose Imports of copper declined from 317,000 cwts 


rniu'j: eonsisLing mostly 01 snetjw/ 
decreaHi*d.the former from Rs.244 lakhs to nearly 
^ ®«- 1*^7 lakhs to 


Wfcft mettls Ols. «,96 lakh»).-Imports of Es no lakhs 
Si??. J®!:!-®***?** to »*•.«.(» toih. In Lue. to 


Imparts - 7^^ 


ranked third Id importance* coming next to 
cotton maddfactures and Iron and sted. The 
total imports of machinery of all kinds including 
beltjng for maohldery and printing preeeee* 
during X927-28 were valued at Es. 16,90 iakha, 
as 4X)mpared with Ks. 14,00 lakhs in 1926>27 and 
Es. 16, S7 lakhs In 1925«26. Ad important oon> 
tributing factor to the increase in the Import 
trade was the removal or reduction of the custom 
duties on certain kinds of machinery from 1st 
October 1027, effected in pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
Textile Board). 

The value of all kinds of textile machinery 
imported increased by 23 per cent from Ks. 2,511 
lalms to B3,08i^ lakhs, of which the United 
Kingdom's supplies accounted for Ks. 2,80 lakhs 
or 04 per cent. Tn the preceding year she was 
Tesponslble for 05 per cent of the Imports) 
with a total value of Es. 2,40 lakhs. lmiK)rt<$ 
of cotton machinery were steadily on the decline 
for some years, but the tendency was arrested 
in 1027-28 imports amounting to Rs 1,07 lakhs 
as compared with Us. 1,70^ lakhs in 1026-27. 
Spinning and weaving machinery showed 1 
increases of Rs. 21 and Rs. 12 lakhs, respectively , 
Jute manufacturing machinery advanced from 
Rb. 64| lakhs to Us. 94 lakhs,- while wool nmnu- 1 
factuilng machin<'ry fell from Rs 4 go Rs. 1 1 
lakhs. Imports of electrical machinery declined ! 
from Bs. 2,20} lakhs to Rs, 2,00 lakhs, decrease 1 
being notlciable in the case ot transformers 
and generating plant. 

Railway plant and rolling stock (Rs. 9,S8 
lakbs). — The total imports on private and Go- 
vernment account registered under this head 
(whieli,lt may be remarked, excludes rails, chairs 
fishplates, etc,, for railways) rose from Rs 6, 
08 lakhs to Rs. 9,35 lakhs, of which Rs.4,77 lakhs 
represented importations on private account 
and Rs. 4,58 lakhs on Govenmient account as 
against R3,25 lakhs and K2,83 lakhs, respectively 
under corresijonding heads in the pmeeding year. 

Motor veliicles(R8.6, 18 lakhs). There was 
a general lowering of the prices of motor vehicles 
during the year, nns was due maluK to the 
reduction of the duty on motor cars and motor 
cycles from 30 to 20 per cent ad vahtrem and on 
pneumatic nihber tyres and tubes from 30 tol5 
per cent from Ist March 1927, and also to the 
keen oomx>etition in the autoiuobUe trade. 
Tlie effect is plainly traceable in tlie imiwri 
fttatlBticfl. Leaving out of account 1020-21, 
when boom eondtions and lower duties prevailed, 
the year proved to be a rewrd one for the imports 
of motor cars, llie number of cars imported 
roBO by 16 per cent from 13, 197 in 1926-27 to 
15,122 In 1027-28, and their value by 20 pt'r cent 
from Rs, 2,94 lakhs to Ra. 3, .54 lakhs. 

Sugar (Rs 14,91 lakhs).— In cmase In world 
production and fall in prices wore the principal 
features of the stigar market. The world 
production of sugar lu the season 1027-28 hn^ 
been estimated at 25,118,000 tons, showing an 
metease of 1,871,000 tons over the preceding 
year, lu spite of the rtHluction of the (j^uban 
crop to 4 milUon tons. The actual production 
of thO 1027-28 crop in Java has been estimated 
at 2,360,000 tons as compared with 1,960.000 
toUB In 1026-27. The total production of beet 
'^ugar In Untope in the season 1927*28 has been 
esumatod at about 8 million tons as compared 


with xmaily 7 million tom in the 'preceding 
year. 

India draws the bulk of her supplies of sugar 
from Java. At the begizmixig of the year 
stocks of sugar lu India were ample to meet 
demands and with prospects of a surplus crop, 
importers were content to postpone pmemasm 
till a lower level of prices was reachea. Their 
attitude was also influenced by the fact that 
both Japan and China were ruled out as large 
buyers in consequence of financial troubles In the 
former country and civil tiirmoll in the latter 
At the same time, prospects of the beet crop 
In Europe were also brimt and India remalnea 
the only big market avallahle for Java. Cense- 
qucQtly Indian importers were able to exert 
pressure on Java and bring down rates. During 
the first two months prices at Calcutta flucttiatcd 
between Rs. ll-O-Oand Ite. 11-8-0 permaund. 
In Jime prices fell below Rll and, with small 
fluctuations, dropped further to Rs. 10-2-0 per 
maund by the 22nd of July. In August and 
September the market was ftnner,but in October 
prices again slummed, Rs. 10-1-6 bdng reached on 
the 28th of the month. After a temporary 
spurt in November, prices again took a downward 
course In December and fell to K9-ll-0per maund 
towards the close of January. This level was 
more or less maintained till nearly the close 
of March when a slight appreciation took place 
in consequence of a r(*vival of Chinese demand 
for Java sugar. 

In the Bombay market the quotation for 
Java, white, granulated, T.M.O. quality, stoop 
at Rs. 16-2-0 per ewt, (Rb. 11-13-7 per maund 
on the Ist April. Ihere were temporary ups and 
downs* during the rest of the month, but May 
saw a definitely lower tendency which carried 
prices to R1 4- 8-0 i)er cwt. (RIO- 10- 6 per maund) 
on the 8th July. August and September saw 
a slightly ftnner market but rates sagged again 
in October, and contiuuedto show, on the whole, 
a downward tendency in snecedlng mouths, Bs. 1 4 
per ewt. (Rs. 10-4-7 per maund) being recorded 
on the 28rd of Febniary. The close m the year 
saw a firmer tendency, tlie quotation on the 30th 
March bemg Rs. 15-2-0 per cwt. (Rs.11-2-0 per 
niauud). 

Sugar — ^Imports of sugar of all sorts 
excluding molasses, in 1027-28 declined from 
826,000 tons valued at Rs. 18,36 lakhs to 726,800 
tons valued at Rs. 14,50 lakhs. The dcelrae 
was at the expense of beet sugar, while cane 
sugar actually recorded an increase as a result of 
low price. 

Mineral Oils (Rs. 10,44 lakbsl.—The total 
foreign imports of all kinds of mineral oils 
amounted to 232 million gallons valued at over 
Rs. 10,44 lakhs as compared with 184 mUtion 
gallons valued at Rs. 8,80 lakhs in the preceding 
year. About 4t per cent, of the total imports 
eooBisted of kerosene oil, 46 per cent, of fueloU 
imd 11 per cent, of lubricating oils. 

The table shows the sources of the imports of 
kerosene during the past three years and the 
pre-war year 191 3-14. Imports from the United 
States of America, from which noarW half of 
the supplies were received as against 87 per cent. 
In the preceding year, amounted to over 47 
inillion gallons valued at over Be. 3,09 lakhs. 
Imports from Bussla. including Georgia, 
amounted to over 104 millloa gallons valueo St 
Es. 1,03 lakhs. 
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Papa^ and Paste Board. 



1913-14 

(pre-war 

year.) 

1926-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

IRPOBTS^OF KEBOSEBE OlL. 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 


(1,000). 

(1,000). 

(1,000). 

(1,000). 

United States 

42,311 

56,249 

56,585 

47,133 

Borneo (British and Dutch) 

20,815 

11,457 

5,327 

12,303 

Persia 

2,303 


.... 

9,440 

Straits Settlements 

2,340 

4,719 

2,694 

3,955 

Russia 

1,079 


.... 

8,847 

Georgia 

[ 

4, .311 

.... 

15,655 

Egypt 


809 

.... 

.... 

Sumatra 

i 

1,673 

392 

13 

Other countries 

2 

4 

52 

1 ,970 

TOTAb 

68,850 

79,222 

64,050 

94,406 


Provitlaiis(Bs. «,«1 lakhs).— ImportP of 
provisions, including confectionery, rose during 
the year to Rs. 6,41 lakhs from Rh. 5,78 lakhs In 
1926-27. The niincipal heads which showed 
Increases were biscuits and cakes, canned and 
bottled provisions, milk foods for infants and 
invalids, and condensed milk. Canned and 
bottled provisions which accounted for 47 pet 
cent, of the total value of imported pro^l8lou^ 
rose from 637,000 cwts, to 667,000 cwts. In 
quantity and from Rs. 2,64 lakhs to Rs. 3,01 
lakhs in value. The increase was due to larger 
receipts of vegetable product imports of which 
totalled 444,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,02 lakhs* 

Uanors (Ss. 5,67 lakhs)*— Imports of 
liquors during 1927-1^ amounted to 7,116,000 
gallons valued at Rs. 3,67 lakhs as against 

6,261,000 gallons valued at Rs. 3,53 lakhs in 
1926-27. There was thus an increase of 867,(MK) 
gallons or 14 per cent, in quantity and of Rs. 1 4 
lakhs or 4 per cent, in value as compared with 
the preceding years' figures. The increase was 
shared by all the mantime provinces. Bengal 
with 2,142,000 gallons, valued at Rs. 1,09 lakhs 
occupied the first place among the distributing 
centres both as regards the quantity and the 
value of imports. 

Paper end Paste board (Rs. 5,0 f lakhs). 

—The quantity of paper and pasteboard im- 
ported rose by 4 per cent, from 100,400 tons in 
1926-27 to 104,400 tons in 1927-28, but lower 

£ rices accounted for a decline In value by Rs. 7 
khs to Rs. 8,01 lakhs. Imports of news 
printing paper fell from 20,900 tons to 16,000 
tone and In value from Rs. 59^ lakhs to Rs. 89| 
ialdis, while other kinds of printing paper ad- 
vanced from 9,400 tons valuM at Rs. 40i lakhs 
to 10,900 tons valued at Rs. 44| lakhs. 


, Chemicals (Rs. f,65 lakhs)— The total 
iinimrts of chemicals Into India were valued at 
Rh 2,65 lakhs In 1927-28 and showed an increase 
of Rs. 21 lakhs over the preceding year's figure 
ot Rs. 2,44 lakhs. Soda compounds whlcli 
accounted for 42 per cent, of the total value of 
the imports were valued at Rs. 1,12 lakhs, of 
which the Tnited Kingdom supplied to the 
value of Rs. 95 lakhs. 


Salt (Rs. 1.75 lakhs).— The quantity of 
foreign salt imported Into India Increased hy 10 
per cent, from 642,000 tons lu 1926-27 to 596,000 
tons in 1927-28, while the value of the shipments 
rose by 38 per c.cnt. from Rs. 1,26 lakhs to 
Rs. 1,75 lakhs. It is estimated that about 90 
per cent, of im]K)rted salt Is fine white crushed 
salt, which is preferred by consumers In Bengal 
and also in Burma to salt of indigenous manu- 
facture, while the remaining 10 per cent, is 
white uncrushed salt ( ** karkatcii ” ) used 
normally for cattle. 


Coal (Rs. 6S lakhs).— Imports of foreign 
coal which suffered a serious set-back In 1926-27 
in consequence of the British coal strike made 
Home recovery during the year, arrivals totalling 

263.000 tons, valued at Rs. 68^ lakhs, as com- 
pared with 142,000 tons valued at Rs. 3U lakhs 
in the preceding year. There was thus an 
Increase of 86 per cent, in quantity and of 86 
per cent. In value. Compared with 1925-26, 
however, the figures showed a decrease of 29 
per cebt. In quantity and of 84 per cent, iu value. 
Natal Increased her supplies to 166,000 tons as 
eompared with 114,000 tons in 1925-26 and 

86.000 tons in 1926.27. Supplies fwm the 
United Kingdom, although nlgher than in 
1926-27, were mnch below those of 1926-26 and 









Exports of Merchandise. • 
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amoiiiited to 62»300 tons. Portugueso East 
Airlca also was unable to regain her former 
position and imports from that country 
amounted to 85,000 tons as compared with 


126,000 tons in 1^25-26. Australian coal 
was less In demand in Madras and Burma, 
these provinces showing a preference for Indira 
coal. 


The following Table shows the principal sources of supply Of foreign coal : — 



1 1924-25. j 

1925-26. 1 

, 1926-27. 1 

l 92 r- 28 . 


Tons. 


Tons. 

I^ns. 

United Kingdom 

108,000 

97,000 

13,009 

62,009 

Natal 

3,000 

4,000 

86,000 

165,009 

Japan 

10,000 

1,000 

11,000 

6,009 

Portuguese East Africa 

118, OOO" 

126,000 

26,000 

35,000 

Australia 

14,000 

12,000 

13,000 

9,000 


Matches (Rs. 39 lakhsO 'Since the im- 
position of high specific duties on the imports of 
matches from March 1922 numerous match 
factories have been established in India, and a 
fair proportion of Indian requirements Is now 
beinK met by locally produced matches. There 
has, then‘forc, been a substautial decline in the 
imports of foreign matches which fell from 11 
million gross of boxes in 1923-24 to 7 million 


eross in 1924-25, 6 million gross in 1926-27 and 
to million gross in 1927-28. The correspond- 
ing value figures were Ks. 1,46 lakhs in 1923-24» 
jfttt. 89 lakhs in 1924-25, Es. 66 lakhs in 1926-27 
and Ks. 39J lakhs In 1927-28. The 1927-28 
figures repw'Honted a decrease of 42 per cent, in 
quantity and 40 per cent, in value as compared 
with 1926-27. 


The following table shows the comparative imiK>rtauoo of the principal articles exported 
from British India — 


(In thoubands of llupoes) 



1923-24. 

1024-25. 

) 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

Percentage 
of propor-k 
tion to 
total ex- 
ports of 
merchan- 
dise In 
1927-28. 

r Jut(\ raw 

20,00,00 

29,09,30 

37.94,57 

26,78,04 

30,66,26 

o.ei 

1. Jute manufactures 

42,28,36 

51,76,66 

58,83,09 

53,18,09 

53.56,43 

16,78 

f (‘ot ton, raw and waste.. 

99,71,83 

91,96,30 

95,91,42 

59,14,19 

48,15,53 

15.00 

t (‘otion manufactures . . 

10,95,19 

11,27,18 

9,61,85 

10,74,85 

8,67,23 

2.72 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 

50,87,15 

65,06,04 

48,03.39 

39,24,90 

j 42,92,03 

13.45 

Tea 

31,64,61 

33,39,24 

27.12,17 

1 29,03,77 

32,48,49 

10.18 

Seeds 

29,81,72 

1 33,16.85 

29,63,68 

19,08,77 

26,69,30 

8.36 

l^^ather 

6,00,77 

7,28,87 

7,10,21 

7,37,69 

9,07,27 

2.84 

Metals and ores . . 

5,78,25 

7,18,92 

7,28,83 

7,20,86 

8,97,08 

2.81 

Hides ami skins, raw 

6,93,25 

6,77,41 

7,23,38 

7,17,97 

8,80,04 

2.76 

Lac 

9,06,27 

7,59,06 

6,90,10 

6,47,24 

6,08,86 

2.19 

Wool , raw rad manufac- 
tured. 

1 4.00,12 

6)21,82 

4,50 48 

4,68,28 

5,33,38 

1.67 

Oilcakes 

i 1,94.10 

2,20,00 

2,10,62 

2,52,76 

1 3.14.10 

.08 




Exports. 
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Eirporks — twtiniied 


<tn thoDb&ttds o! ilbpooB) 



l92;i-24. 

1 

1024-25. 

1925-26. 

1026-27. 

1927 28. 

1 

Per<Hmiage 
of propor- 
tion to 
total ex- 
IKirts of 
merchan- 
dise in 
1027-28. 

Ilubbcr raw 

1,14,46 

1 42,94 

2.04,10 

2,60,14 

2,57,09 

.81 

Paraffin wax 

1,14,14 

1,36,60 

1,59,45 

1,84,60 

2,42,46 

.78 

Bpices 

1,10,86 

1,06,75 

1,76.28 

1,55.97 

2,50,96 

.75 

Coffee 

1,57,46 

2,08,95 

1,85,26 

1,32,65 

2,31,92 

73 

Opium 

Wood and tiinoer 

2,66, :u 

1,47,24 

1.03,57 

2,11,85 

1,09,00 

.02 

1,27,00 

1,40,07 

1,95.74 

1,62,04 

1,65,73 

.52 

Dyeing and tanning subH- 
tancee . . 

1,51,74 

1,35,72 

1,35,11 

1,17,72 

1,60,70 

.51 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

1,28,46 

1.58,86 

1,28,58 

1 ,06,25 

1,36,74 

.43 

Manures . . 

1,58.80 

1,26,68 

1,17,40 

1.25,40 

1,28,01 

.40 

Coir 

1,05,13 

1,22,46 

1,08,27 

00.85 

1,13,75 

.86 

Tobacco 

1,02.07 

1,25,04 

1,11,04 

1,04,15 

1,06,13 

.33 

Fruits and vegetables . . 

71,78 

71,66 

85,46 

80,88 

1,05,42 

.33 

Mica 

86,37 

1,02,71 

1,04,71 

1,08,41 

92,84 

.20 

Fish (excluding canned 
fish) 

62,84 

72,32 

76.44 

j 75,38 

87,13 

.27 

Hemp, raw . . . . 

76,43 

1,72,87 

7,59,17 

82,76 

80,83 

.26 

Coal cmd coke 

22,51 

57,51 

54.80 

81 ,55 

76,43 

.24 

Oils 

2,00,03 

3,44,10 

1,70,27 

05,71 

70,08 

.22 

ProvisiouR and oihnan’H 
stores 

60,35 

58,87 

64,04 

60,95 

61,21 

.19 

Animals, living , . 

26,60 

31 42 

34,62 

38,52 

46,87 

.14 

Silk, raw and inanutao> 
tured 

54,48 

41,02 

58,76 

35,08 

42,60 

.13 

Drugs and medicines 

28,08 

35,87 

36,77 

37,10 

34,53 

.11 

Fibre lor brushes and 
brooms 

23,73 

26,28 

22,20 

25,34 

29,63 

.09 

Apparfd . . 

24,83 

20,45 

25.00 

22,30 

23,82 

.08 

Cordage and rope 

16,12 

15,30 

16,02 

18,44 

18,52 

.06 

Bristles 

20,06 

24,56 

10,33 

13,56 

16,18 

.06 

Gandies 

15,15 

11,50 

15,86 

8,81 

12,55 

.04 

Saltpetre 

26,87 

27,18 

20,28 

12,12 

12,13 

.04 

Tallow, stcarlne and wax 

22,42 

11,35 

10,60 

14,00 

11,15 

.03 

Homs, tips, ettj 

11,66 

10,40 

9,35 

7,01 

0,18 

.05 

Sugar 

06,97 

52,49 

7,05 

5,78 

7,81 

- ,02 

All other articles 

4,20,24 

4,43,02 

4,01,60 

4,82,89 

5,46,88 

1.72 

Total Value op 
Hepoets , , 

3,48,83,61 

3,84,66,53 

3,74,84,21 

3,01,43,58 

3»10|13*35 

100 








Jute ani Cotton, 
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Jvte and <)lvte Waaulacturas (Ss. 8i.2S 
lakHi)) . — 1^0 Buccesflive good crops and a 
steady demand for both the raw material and 
manufactured articles enabled the total exports 
during the year under this head to beat nremus 
reeoms as regards the quantity shipijed. 

The total weight of raw and mauu« 
factured jute exported during the year amount^ed 


to l,777»000 tons, or 208»000 tons more than in 
the preceding year, while the total vahie 
Increased from Hs. 80 croies to Es. 84* 2 crores, 
Eaw jute accounted for 36 per cent, of this value 
and lute manufactures for 64 per cent, as com- 
pared with 33 and 67 per cent, respectively In 
1 926-27 . The following statement compares the 
quantities exported d\mng 1913-14 and each of 
the past throe years:— 


* 

1913-14. 

1925-26, 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

Jute (in thousand tons) 

768 

647 

j 708 

892 

Bags (in millions) 

360 

425 

1 440 

46B 

C3oth (in million yards) 

1,061 

1,461 

1 1,503 

1,553 


Cottoii(Ss. 47.72).— The Indian cotton crop 
of the season 1927-2K has been estimated at 
5,871,000 bales of 400 lbs. each as companHl 
with 5,024,000 bales in the preceding year. 
Tlie American crop of 1927 was a short one, un-* 
like the crops of the tliree preceding years, its 


yield being estimated at 12,955,000 bales of 
500 lbs. each (16,194,000 bales of 400 lbs, 
each). The Kgyptlan crop of the season also 
gave a smaUer yield, the output being estimated 
at 1,496,000 bales of 400 lbs. 


Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs. 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

1909-14. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28, 

Aprn 

303,600 

348,900 

430,100 

385,400 

226,100 

May 

248,800 

283,500 

405,900 

295,200 

200,600 

June 

218, 9(K) 

253,300 

452,400 

280,100 

240,300 

July 

190,100 

138,000 

308,400 

237,800 

180,400 

Au^st 

no,3(K» 

109,300 

208,400 

208,200 

201,600 

September 

7.>,300 1 

113,800 

136,000 

104,700 

152,800 

October 

66,800 

62,300 

87,400 

39,300 

88,300 

November . . 

101,400 

63,800 

•120,200 

62,000 

93,600 

December 

158,200 

266,700 

306,100 

153,900 

198,700 

January 

319,800 

459,500 

540,300 

446,100 

400,600 

February 

318,300 

594,100 

632,500 

398,600 

823,500 

March 

295,800 

633,200 

545,700 

676,700 

S84.800 

Total 

2,407,300 

3,326,400 

4,173,400 

3,188,000 

2,686,200 


Exports from Bombay were 63 per cent, of 
the total quantity of raw cotton exported, those 
from Karac'hi 27 per cent and from Madras 5 
per cent, as compared with 66,26, and 5 jier cent 
respectively in 1926-27. 

Cotton Manafaetores ( Rs. 8.67 lakhs k— 

The cotton industry passed through another 
period of depression m 1927-28. Production 
both of yam and piece goods increased, but 
exports declined and stocks accumulated. The 
iKrMUotlon of yam in Indian mills in 1927-28 
increased to 809 million lbs. as compared with 
807 million lbs. in the pn'ct^ding year and 687 
.nUBon lbs. in 1925-26. 

Exports of yam fell by 40 per cent. In quantity i 
from 414 million lbs. in 1926-27 to 24| million 
lbs. in the year under review. The average 
oxpoits in the five years ending 1913-14 were 
193 mUllon lbs. while the average of the war 
peflod was 130 mtlBon Ibsi and of tlie |KMit-war 


quinquennium 82 million lbs. The value 
realised fell from Rs. 3,08i lakhs to Rs. 1,88 
lakhs, a decline of 39 per cent. China, usually 
the most imi)ortanl market, took only .8 million 
lbs., as compared with 16 8 million lbs. in the 
preceding year. Far from being a buyer, she 
was actually selling large quantities of her cotton 
yam in the Indian market, undeniitting both 
thf local product aud the Imports from other 
sources. 


. (Bs. 6.181^ taklw).— The 

prodiictlon of pieci^ goods in Indhut mills in 
1927-28 inqreased in quantity by 4 per cent, as 
, compared with the preceding year. The pro- 
* portion of the exports of piece-goods to the total 
production was 7 per cent, in 1927-28 as com- 
pared with 8.7 per cent. In 1926-27 and 8.4 per 


cent. In 1025-26. The actual quantity exported 
compared with that of the preceding year. 
Reclined by 29 mUlion yards, * ^ ^ 
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1913-14 1 

Pre-war 
(year). 

1925-20. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Orey and bleached piece-goods— 

Shirtings ,, :. 

Cbadars and dhutls, 

T. cloth and domestics .. 

Brills and leans 

Other sorts 

Mimon 

yards. 

2.2 

7.6 

21.6 

.6 

12.2 

Million 

yards. 

4.3 

9.1 

13.8 

2.9 

8.7 

MUlion 

yards, 

.2 

3.7 

2.0 

.6 

16.0 

MllUon 

yards, 

2.1 

8.8 

1,4 

A 

11.0 

Totap 

Coloured piece-goods 

44.2 
f 45.0 

.38.3 

126.5 

21.5 

176.9 

19.8 

149.S 

T0!FAL F1ECU-GOOD8 . . 

89.2 

164.8 

197,4 

168.6 


Foodgrtiins and Hour (Rs. 42,98 lakhs). 

— Exports under this head made some recovery, 
as a result chiefly ol larger shipments of wheat. 
The total quantity exported amounted to 

2.784.000 tons as against 2,420,000 tons in the 
preceding year, the value of the shipments rising 
by 3EU. 3,67 lakhs to Bs. 42,92 lakhs. Ship- 
meats of wheat increased hy 70 per cent, from 

176.000 tons to 300,000 tons and rioe not in the 


husk hy 117,000 tons to 2,162,000 tons. 
Exports of barley, which were insignicant in 
the preceding year, amounted to 72,000 tons. 
Other items also showed small increases. The 
detailed exports during the past three years, 
compared with the average exports under each 
head in the pre-war quinquennium, are set forth 
in the table belov 



Pre-war 
average, i 

1025-26, 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

Bice not in the husk 

„ in the husk 

Wheat 

pofSe*'’”:: :: :: 

Bariev 

Jowar and bajra 

Maixe 

Other sorts 

i 

Tons (000). 
2,398 

42 

1,308 

55 

291 

227 

41 

} « 

Tons (000). 
2,549 

30 

212 

67 

339 

42 

14 

{ i 

Tons (000). 
2,035 
23 1 
176 

59 

118 

2 

15 

1 

Tons (000). 
2,152 
34 
800 
60 
133 
72 
21 

9 

3 

Totap Tons (000) .. 

VAW7B Bs. (lakhs).*. 

4,411 

45,81 

3,063 

48,03 

2,429 

39,25 

2,784 

42,92 


Tea (Rs. 82,48 Lakhs).— The tea indubtry 
had another prosperous season in 1 927-28. The 
production of tea in the s<*aFon lell short of the 
preceding year's record, but exports rose, and 
prices tltroughout the season were well 
maintained. 

The total production of tea in India in 1027 
is estimated at 391 million lbs. as compared with 


303 million lbs. in 1926 and 364 million lbs. in 
1925. Ah usual, Assam contributed the largest 
bhare, her production being 60 percent, of the 
t<»tal output, while Nortliem India, excluding 
Assam, contributed 20 pt*r «’ent. and Southern 
India 14 per cent. The total area under tea in 
1927 was 753,000 acp'H as against 739,000 acres 
In 1926. 


Exports of Tea by Sea to Foreign Countries. 


, 1 

1905-06 

1 1915-16 I 

1924-25 j 

1925-26 ! 

1926-27 

1927-28 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. i 

llts. 

lbs. 

From Northern India 

(1,000) 

(1,(M)0) 

(1,U00) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(Calcutta and Ohitta- 

190,787 






gong) . • , , 

From Southern India 

301,403 

299,747 

280,024 i 

804,957 

315,109 




(Madras Ports).. 

12,680 

25,840 

37,717 

43,133 

42,035 

45.744 

From Bombay, Sind and 



Burma 

1,807 

11,227 

2,643 

2,576 

1,372 

7«1 

Total . . 

^14,224 

338,470 

340,107 

325,733 

349,264 

361, 6H 


In 1927*28, 02 percent, pf the ^al <}imQtity of tea produced In India was export 
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(HlMed«(BB.S6,S9UlltlM.)— OUsecda oom- 
plod the fifth plaee anudm^ exports, the first four 
being raw and manufactnrod jnto, cotton, fdod- 
grains and tfa. Inditui supplies were mode- 
rate! v satisfactory and in the case of groimdnnts 
plentiful, whil^j cl<»jpandi improved considerably. 
I1ie total exports amounted t-o 1,210,000 tons 
valued at Bs. 26,60 lakhs, showing an increase of 
44 per cent, in quantity and 40 percent- in value 
over the preoodihg year’s llgures. Ck)mpared 
with the pre-war average there was, however, 
a decrease of 17 per cent, in quantity but an 
increase of $ per cent, in value. The table 
shows the average quantities of the principal 
seeds exported during the last three years and 
the pre-war quinquennium. 

Pre-war 1925-26 1926-27 1927-2fl 


(Tliounnds of Tons) 


IJnseod 

379 

808 

192 

222 

Bnpc seed . 

273 

112 

94 

66 

Groundnuts 

212 

455 

368 

613 

Castor 

114 

110 

102 

122 

Cotton 

240 

197 

51 

153 

Sesamnm 

119 

40 

2 

11 

Copra 

31 

. . 

2 

.. 

Others 

85 

28 

27 

23 

TOTAXi 

1,453 

1,250 

838 

1,210 


Hides and Skins (Ss. 17,88 Lakhs) — Tlie 
trade show'od a marked impio\emei\t in 1927- 
28 owing to a world .‘Shortage of hides andleather, 
llie leal her stocks of the world have been greatly 
deplett'd, and the available supply of hides is 
Insufflcient to meet the incrf osiiig demand. Prices 
advanced, lilden and heiny leather beqgfits 
most, and the total ex|)orts under this had 
Inereased in value by 2;J perc«*nt. to Bs. 17*88 
lakhs. Tanned hides coutrihiited most to this 
increase, hut was followed elosidv hv raw hides. 
'Shipments of raw Iddes and skins 'during the 
\ ear amounted t«» 64,400 tons ^ allied at IN. 8,81 
lakhs as compared witli 50,600 tons > allied at 
its. 7, 1 8 lukliH in 1 026-27 . Hi\t> -thri e pei cent, 
cf the exiKirts <‘onslijled of raw hUh s vliidi ad- 
'aneed b> 12,800 tons to 40,700 tons in quantity 
•tnd !»v Rs 1,27 lakhs (49 per cent ) to Bs. 3,85 
lakhs in \alue. Haw skins, on the other hand, 
li.ui hss demand and fell sliglith to 10,400 tons 
as compared with 1 9.700 tons in 1 926-27, though 
tlie value of th<‘ shipments increased b\ 7 per 
< ' nt. or Bs. 33 lakhs to Bs. 4,89 lakhs. Exports 
^1 tanned or drt'ssed hides and skins increased 
tiom 18.400 tons to 23,800 tons in 
nnantity and in value from Bs. 7,S7f lakhs to 
IN. 0^071 lakhs. Tanned hides advanced from 
n,3(H) tons ^ allied at Bs. 2,78 lakhs to 15,800 
if‘ns valued at Bs. 4,12 lakhs, a quaniitj Increase 
d 39 per cent, and a value inerease of 48 per cent. 
'I ‘mned akins gained by 500 tons (6 per cent.) in 
Quantity and by Bs. 36| lakhs (8 per cent, )r in 
'iilue.) 

' ' lacfHs 8,fi8t8kfcs).— Ihefxpritsoflaefell 
by 8 per cent, in quantity from 592,000 cwts. in 


1926-27 to 544,000 cwts. in 1927-^8, hut higher 
prices accounted for an Increase in valne by 28 
per cent, from Bs. 5,47 lakhs to Bs, 6,99 lakhs. 
Of the total quantity shipped In 1927-28 about 
74 per cent, represented shellac, and 8 per cent, 
button lae, while the remaining 23 per cent, con- 
sisted of seed lac, stick lac and other sort^. , , 

Haw wool (Rs. 4,36 Laklia).- The trade in 
raw w'ool continued to expand, c xports rising 
from 45 million lbs. to 50 million lbs. in quantity 
and from Bb, 8,93 lakhs to Bs,4,80 lakhs in value. 
Of the total quantity shipped, the^ United 
Kingdom took nearly 44 mflilon lbs. dr 87 per 
cent, as eoropared with 40| xnilliin lbs, or 91 
per cent, in the preceding year, while the remain- 
der went mainly to the United States of Ame- 
rica, shipments to which country rose from 
.3.6 million lbs. to 5*2 million lbs. Besides 
Indian wool, a fairly large proportlort of foreign 
wool of Tibetan and Central Asian origin. 
Imported across the frontier, is re-exported 
from India. 

Oils (Hs 71 Lakhs).— The total value of the 
eximrts ot oils of all sorts as compared with the 
preceding year declined by Bs. 25 lakhs or 26 
tier etnt. to Bs. 71 lakhs in 1927-28, Owhig 
fhiefl^' to increase in home eonMiniption, exports 
of petroleum, dangeious, fiashing below 76® P. 
(including petrol, benzine and nzol) fell from 
> 8 miUion gallons in 1925-26 and 2 million gallons 
in 1926-27 to only 2,900 gallons in 1927-28. 
The eorrespondhig value figures wren* B«. 92 lakhs 
In 1925-26, Bs. 24 lakhs in 1926-27 andBs. 3,500 
only in 1927-28. On the other hand, the total 
sales of pt‘trol In India continued to advance 
and amounted to nearly 45 million gallons In 
1927 nM compared with .33 million gallons in 
1926 and 26 million gallons in 1925. 

Exports of vegetable oils fell from 1,307,000 
galloim valu(*d at Bs 31 lakhs to 1,93,000 gallons 
valued at Bs. 29 lakhs. 

Metals and ores (Rs. 8,97 Lakhs). — The 

total export of ores amounted to 760,000 
tons* ns com pared with 584,000 tons In the 
pr< ceding year. 

Manganese ore represented 93 per cent of 
the total quantity of ores exported Expbrts 
of inangane<se ore increased Irom 536,000 tons 
valued at ds. 1 ,49 lakhs to 704,000 ions valued 
at Ks 1,9.5 lakhs. Kearl> 424,000 tons were 
shippi^d from Bi'ngal and 266,000 tons frotn 
Bombay, while the remainder wa-^ sent from 
Madras. Imports into the Uniti d Kingdom 
w’ere low* during the preceding ytar, owing to 
the depression in the Britlsli steel industry 
consequent on the coal strike of 1926. The 
demand from the United Kingdom revived 
and she took 234,000 tons as against 58,000 
tons ill the preceding year. Germany took 
nearly 15,000 tons and the Betheriards an equal 
amount. German demands have not yet 
recovered to the 1 925-26 level when >^he took more 
than 30,000 tons. Belgium took 182,000 tons 
and France 1 50,000 tons as against 186,00 tons 
and 168,000 tons re.spectlvely in the preceding 
year. Japanese importa of Indian manganese ore 
amounted only to 3,300 tons as conmared with 
20,500 tons in the p^oeding year. The United 
States of America ln<^ased her uqulxementi 
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to 97,200 tons from 71,300 tons in 1926>27. 

Pig Iron (Rs. 1,79 UikhB.— The production 
of pig Iron in India increased from 957,000 tons in 
1926>27 to 1,162,000 tons In 1927*28 and exports 
from 309,000 tons to 398,000 tons Th’ value 
of the exports rose from Jls, 1,40 lakhs to 116,1,70 
lakhs. Japan, the largest buyer, increased her 


takings from 234,000 tons to 271,000 tons and 
the {Jnited Kingdom from 16,000 tons to 21,000 
tons. 

The following flgnres show the production 
of pig iron and steel in India during the past 
three years. The figures are In thousands of 
tons. 


— 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Production of pig iron 

875 

957 

1,162 

„ „ steel 

471 

530 

600 

„ „ finished steel 

820 

374 

429 


Air Routes : London-Alexandria-Karacht. 


TIME TABLE OF THE JOUBNEY. 

We give below Ihc provisional time-table for the London- Alexandrla-Karachi sorvlre. The 
time-table is subject to alteration wltliout notkc 

Eastbonnd. Westbound. 


London (Airways 


Lst.f Omt.* Day. 

House) 

dep. 

06.00 0.5.00 Rat. 

Croydon Aerodroine dep. 

06.45 05.45 ,. 

Paris (Le Bourget) nrr. 

09.15 08.15 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

dep. 

10.00 09.00 „ 

Basle (Blrsfeiden) 

aiT. 

13.00 12.00 „ 

§ Basle (Central 
^tion) 

dep. 

14.42 13.42 ., 

§ Genoa 

aiT. 

03.40 02.40Sun. 

dep. 

07,00 06.00 „ 

Borne (Ostia) 

arr. 

10.00 09.00 „ 

j» »» 

dep. 

11.00 10.00 „ 

8yra<awe 

an*. 

15.25 14.25 
06.80 05.30 Mon. 

dep. 

c 

1 

arr. 

11.4509,45 „ 


dep. 

12.45 10.45 „ 

Tobruk 

arr. 

16.00 15-00 „ 


dep. 

06.30 05,30 Tuc. 

Alexandria (Harbour) 

arr. 

11.45 90.45 „ 

Alexandria (Aboukir) dep. 

13.15 11,15 „ 

Gaza 

arr. 

16.40 14.40 

Biitbah 

dep. 

06.30 04.30 Wed. 

arr. 

31,45 OH. 45 „ 


dap. 

12.30 09.30 „ 

Baghdad (West) 

aiT. 

15,00 12.00 „ 

dep. 

15.45 12.46 „ 

Basra 

an*. 

18.45 15.45 „ 


dep. 

06.00 03.00 Thu. 

Buslilre 

arr. 

09.00 0.5.40 „ 

9* 

dep. 

00.45 06.25 „ 

Lingeh 

arr. 

14.10 10.15 „ 


dep. 

14.55 n.(K> „ 

Jask 

arr. 

37.15 13.20 „ 

99 

dep. 

06.30 02.35 Frl. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

11.3506.05 „ 



12.20 06.. 50 ,, 

Karachi 

arr. 

16.00 10.30 „ 


Lst.f Omt.^ Bay, 


Kara chi 

dep. 

07.30 02.00 Mon. 

Gwadar 

arr. 

11.10 05.40 


,, 

dep. 

11.55 06.25 

9 > 

.Task 

arr. 

13.. 50 09.55 



dep. 

06.30 02 35 Tue. 

Lliigeh 

arr. 

OH 50 04.55 



dep. 

09.35 05.40 


Bushlre 

arr. 

12.50 09.30 


,, 

dep. 

13.35 10.15 


Basra 

arr. 

15.55 12.55 



dep. 

06.00 02.00 Wed. 

Baghdad (West) 

arr. 

OH. 30 05.30 

„ 


d(‘i). 

09.15 (m.l5 


Riitl>ah 

arr. 

12.00 09.00 


,, 

dep. 

12.45 (ML 45 


Oaza 

arr. 

16.45 14.45 



dep. 

07.00 05.00 

Thur. 

Alexandria (Aboukir) 

arr. 

10.25 08.25 

„ 

Alexandria (llarlMuir) dep. 

11.. 55 09.55 

,, 

Tobriik 

arr. 

15.10 14.10 


Kavarino 

dep. 

06.20 0.5.30 Fri. 

arr. 

31.45 09.45 


,, 

del). 

12.45 10.45 

,, 

Synieuse 

arr. 

10.00 15.00 

Sat. 


dep. 

07.00 06.00 

Borne (Ostia) 

arr. 

11.25 10.25 

,, 

„ 

dej). 

12.25 11.25 


Genoa 

arr. 

15.25 14.25 


§ 

dep. 

10.05 17. (M) 


it Basle (Central Sta- 




tion), 

arr. 

06.16 05.36 Sun. 

Basle (Birsfeldeu) 

dep. 

09.15 08.15 

,, 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

arr. 

12, .30 11.30 

,, 

Paris (Le Bourget) 

dop. 

13.15 12.15 

„ 

(’roydon Aerodnniie 

arr. 

15.45 14.45 


l4)ndun (Airways 




House) 

arr. 

16.30 15.30 



i The section between Basle (Central Station) and Genoa is tovered by rail (Swiss Federd, 
Bailways and Itai^n State Kailways). 

• Gmt. is Gr^nwieh M^n Time, which Is kept by the clocks on the Aeroplanes. The Time 
oocnpted by a flight is the difference betwwn times of departure and arrival shown In this column, 
t Lst, is Local standard Time at the Port and It varies with the aeogra|fldcsal $^Uon. 
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The Indian Stores Department 


The Indian Stores Department was insti- 
toted on 1st January' 1922, after a specially 
appointed odicer had during the preceding year 
Investigated its possible sphere of work. The 
Oovomment of India nearly half a century 
previously enunciated the policy of purchas- 
ing for State use stores of Indigenous origin or 
manufacture rather than stor^ produced or 
manufactured abroad and for many years before 
the creation of the new department the rules 
governing stores purchase for public depart- 
ments prescrilied that subject to certain 
conditions as to quality and so forth preference 
should be given to articles manufactured wboUy 
or in part in India. Hevisions of these rules 
to make them better serve the purpose for 
which they were drafted were from time to time 
made but as Indian industrial development 
progressed and as Indian nationalism iurreitsed 
complaints that the policy presumed to be 
embmied in the rules was hot in clfcet carried 
out grew in volume. The Indian Industrial 
Commission found that the industrial resources 
of the country were far from sufficiently utilised 
by (Government Departments but that the reason 
was not due to restrictions in tlie stores purchase 
rules but to the failure of the Departments 
fully to avail themselves of the scope which the 
rules offered. They attributed this to lack 
of information as t.o sources and market values 
of Indian supplies and to the absence of Inspecting 
agencies and they concluded that a centra! 
expert agency for the pureliase and iiisi)ectlon 
of stores required for public purposes 
should be established. The Stores Purchase 
Committee which the (Government of India 
appointed to advise tliem on this question 
unanimously supported the same (inclusion 
and Clovernment with the approval of the 
Secretary of State accei)tod the principles of the 
recommendation. The Indian Stores Depart- 
ment was thereupon instituted. 

It was designed primarily to deal with the 
re<iuireinents of the ('entral purchasing depart- 
ments and with those of tlic minor administra- 
tions directly controlle<I l>y tlie (Government of 
India, it being liupossiblc under the Ib^forins 
Constitution for tho (Government of India to 
comijcl tlie Provincial (Governments similarly 
to utilise its BCir\decH. The Contral (Government 
at the same time invited use of its services i>y 
i*rovin<dal (Governments, Municipalities, Port 
authorities, comiiany managed railways and 
other public or semi-public bodies. 

Organisation*— The preliminary organisation 
of the Stores Department constituted on let 
January 1022 induded as gaxestted staff-^ 

A Chief Controllor of Stores. 

A Director of Inspection. 

A DirecUtf of Purcdiaso and Intelllgenoe. 

A Director of Textiles Purchase. 

An Assistant Clitef Controller. 

The designation of the Director- of Textiles 
IHiirdiaae was early changed to Deputy Director 
of Purohaae (TextiM and within the ffrst year 
Aialatant (kmtroUer of Textttea Purdiase 
was appointed. The Department’s growth has 
ihtti tr^ its begimiiiig oonstantly btoadened 


ind accelerated. The preliminary Otgahkation 
vras instituted temporarily but the department 
and its organisation were before the end of 1922 
put on a permanent basis. The offices of 
Sufierintendcnt of Ixical Manufactures and 
Government Test House at Alipur and of the 
Metallurgical Insjiiector at .Tamshedpur, hitherto 
under the direct administration of tne Industrfes 
and Labour Department, were in July 1922 
absorbed in the new organisation. 

Tile number of gazetted officers in the depart- 
ment by the end of 1927-28 was U2 Europeans 
and 30 Indians. 

The Functions of the new Department 
were early Indicated as being- 

la) To act, sui>ject to certain limitations, as a 
purchasing and inspec'tion agency and in an ad- 
visory capacity on all mattm’s connected with 
the purchase of stores in their widest sense for 
the public 8<‘rvl(je on behalf of all Central Depart- 
ments of Government and of tlie minor Ixical 
Governments and also on behalf of such major 
Local (Governments, company worked railways. 
Corporations, Port Trusts, Muiitcinalities and 
similar quahi-public bodies and Indian States 
as may desire to avail themselves of Its 
assistance ; 

(b) To scrutUiisc the Home indents of all 
Ctuitral Departments, minor Local Governments 
and sucli other authorities as utilise its servloes 
with a vU'w t<o ensure attention to the encourage- 
ment of Indian industries, so conducting Its 
operations In this respect as to prevent the 
purchase of articles of non-Indian manufacture 
wiicn gocKls of indigenous production of suitable 
quaUty and tirii^e are ohtaunable ; 

(c) To purchase aud inspect in India for 
ciiiitrai dciMirtmeuts aud other buyers on the 
lines above indicated certain specifled corn- 
mod I ties ; 

(d) To inspect stores purciiascd otherwise 
ttiau througli tho agency of the dojiartinent ; 

(c) To draw up for the approval of depart, 
uients and others which effect their purclmses 
through tho department specitlcations of the 
various dosses of stores in demand and il so 
desired to advise and assist departments and 
others wliicli make their own purchases In the 
preparation of specifications and the standanii- 
sation of patterns ; 

if) To act as a contral bureau of information 
on all matters affecting the purchase of stores 
and their prices, particularly with reference to 
the extent of Indian manufactures and their 
capacity from time to time. 

In order to secure the benefit of the accumulat- 
ed experience of over sixty years of purchase 
and inspection work in the foremost markets of 
the world whl(di liad been acquired by 
India Store Department in London, advantage 
was taken of the presence of tho Dlieotor of 
IhircJhase and Intelligettoe on leave in England 
to depute him to examine the system in force 
in the London organisation wiUi a view to tho 
embodiment of wliat was useful to tho Indian 
Stores Department in its organisatkm and 
methods. It was at the outset decided that the 
Department should be quasl-ixMiimeToial and 
seif-BUpporting. (2iarging a small peroentago 
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upon tba cost of its porchases and other miaimum 
lees in other branches of activity to defray its 
establishment and dther costs. 

Past Yearns Work.— The latest statistic b 
of the work and proKroas of the Department are 
contained in its recently issnod report for the 
offidal year 1927*28. They show that the total 
value of )>iircliasc8 for Government Depart- 
ments by tlie Stores Department in that year 
was Rs. 8,78,03,846 apiainst Rs. 3,98,82,245 in 
the precedinii year. The drop occurred under 
the heaflia^ ‘textiles’ and was due partly to wider 
competition and lower prices and partly to a 
caango in Array Department purchiusiug- pro- 
cedure, wliich transferred pmehase opera- 
tions forward to the year in which stores are 
taken and paid for. Preference* without sacri- 
fice of economy or efficiency is given to goods ot 
Indian origin and manufacture and In order to 
assist Indian manufacturers trial orders for 
great ex)at cloth and serge drab mixture, ot both 
of which largo quantities are required tor the 
army, were placed with Indian mills at prices 
higher than those at which the materials could 
have been obtained from abroad. “It is anti- 
cipated that Indian manufacturers will he able 
in due course of time to produce these materials 
at rates whicli will eompare favourably with 
those quott'd by their foreign comiX‘titors and 
that it will be possible to obtain from Indian 
sourcpB the full quantity of these mat<*rials 
required for the army in India.’* 

The valiK* of engineering and allied stores 
purchased through the Department in 1927-28 
was Km. 2,51,21,933, as against Its. 2,35,05,952 
in 1926-27. Approximately half were 
** engineering ’ stores, such as electrical 
generating plant, excavating machinery, work- 
shop machiiK'ry, steel strnotures, cranes, sluice 
and regulator gates, steel barges, pijs^s, st<*el 
tanks, road rollers, electric motors, Ians, cables, 
lamps, metM'rs and other aecessories. “ Wher- 
ever possible, notably in respect of cMuneut, oils, 
p^nts and steel work, stores of Indian manu- 
facture and origin (wholly or partly) were 
obtained, but in the case of oth(‘r enginei'rmg 
plant and in lehluery the bulk of the expenditure 
was necessarily incurred on the products of 


foreign countries.** Tho central Dopartinmits, 
in t^oular tho ArmyDepartinont, contributed 
most largely to the increase in tho volume of 
those transactions, the pmchases in their behalf 
having risen by 47 per cent, compared wlthtlie 
preceding year, The Provincial Governments, 
railway administrations, Indian States and 
various public bodies ini^luly contributed the 
remainder. < 

Tho potentialities of lildi^n souri^s of supply 
are constantly explored and thb investigation 
resulted in 1927*28 in the adAlttbu of 326 firms 
to the Department's list Ot, approved contrac- 
tors and to tlie lists ot fiirras for the supply of 
articles for tho public service. AppUcatioiis 
for registration from 76 firms were nfiected on 
the ground that the firms were imsiUtable and 
106 firms were removed from the list as being no 
longer useful. The Department (jontinually 
endeavours to assist mamifai'turers to improve 
the quality of tho products, so as to bring them 
up to standard, and great progress has been 
made in this rohix'ct, particularly in rt*spect 6f 
textiles. 

Investigations are continually made l)y the 
Department into the potentialitioB of Indian 
sources ot supply. The list of approved con- 
tractors was in 1926-27 increased by 278 and 
appli(*iktlo)i for registration from 109 other 
firms were rejected. During the same year 
1928 indents on the India Stores Department, 
London, ot an estimated value of lls. 8,81,53,278, 
were received for scnitiuy. Tho growth of 
the revenue of tho Department has rea*ntly 
exceeded that of its expenditure dud as a result 
tlujre was in 1926-27 a marked decrease In tho 
net deficit on revenue account, which in 1926-27 
stood at about Hs. 29,500 as compared with about 
Ks. 2-16 iakhs in the last preceding year. Tho 
e.\peuditure included in this (calculation does 
not Include iicnsions and contributions to 
provident fund, rents of Government buildings, 
cost of printing and stationery and certain 
other indirect charges and it is therefore cal- 
culated that considerable increase In the volume 
of business done must 1-ake place before the 
Department can he soli -supporting in tbc 
true sense of tlic term. 


Bombay Stamp Doties. 


Bfl. 


Aeknowledgmmt of Debt ex. Rs. 20 •• 0 
or Declaration •• ..2 

Agreement or Memo, of Agreement- 
fa) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange 0 


(b) If relating to sale of a Govern- 
ment security, or share In an in- 
corporated company or other body 
corporate — Subject to a maximum 
of Rs. 20, a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 
or part. 

( 0 ) If not otherwise provided for .. t 


a. 

1 

0 


Appointmerd in execution of a power— Rs. a. 

(a) Of trustees . , . , . . . X6 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 

able ,, •» ,, 30 0 


Arfiefss of Association of Company— > 

(a) Where the company has no share 

capital or the nominal share capital 
does not exceed Rs. 2,500 .. 25 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 2,500 but does not 
exceed Rs. 1,00,000 50 ' 

(e) Where the nominal share capital 
exceed! Rs. 1,00,000 XOO 

Afflciss of Clerkship •• «• , 
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Awards any decisiOB in writing by nnBs« a. 

Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
, the Court. The game doty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relateg as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

BiU of Ettehange payable on demand . . 0 1 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly)— Not exc. 

Jls. 200, a. 3; ex!e. Kg. 200, not 
exc. Bs. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Bs. 400, not 
exc. Bs. 600, a. 0; exc. Bs 600, not 
exc. Bs. 800, a. 12 ; exo. Bs. 800, not cxc. 
Bs. 1,000, a. 15 ; ex?. Bs. 1,000, not exc. 
Rs. 1,200, B. 1 a. 2; exc. Bs. 1,200, not 
exc. Bs. 1.600, B. 1 a. 8 ; exc. Bs, 1.6(K), 
not exc. Bs. 2,500, Bs. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Bs. 
2,500, not exc. Bs. 5,000, Bs. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Bs. 5.000, not exc. Bs. 7,500, Bs. 6 a. 12 ; 
exc. Bs. 7,500, not exc,, fis. 10,000, Bs. 9. 
exc. Bs. 10,000, not exo. Bs. 15,000^ Bs. 
13 a. 8; cxc. Bs. 15,000, not exc. Bs. 
20,000, Ks. 18; exc. Bs. 20,000, not cxc. 
Bs. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8 ; exc. Bs. 25,000; 
not exc. Bs. 80,000, Bs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Bs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs. 30,000, Bs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
dste or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rrt. a. 

Hill of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided (or) — 

Not exceeding Bs. 10 .. .. ••0 2 

Exc. Bs. 10, but not exc. Bs. 50 ..04 

Exc. Rs. 50, but not exc. Bs. 100 ..0 8 

Exc. Bs, loo does not exc. Rs. 200 1 0 
Exo. Bs. 200 A does not exo. Bs . 300 2 4 
Bp to Bs. 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 12 

For every Bs. 500 or part, beyond 

Rs. 1,000 - 3 12 

Bead, Admtnufrufion, OustoffM, SwurUy 
or Mortgane Deed — For amount not 
excecdiiig Rs. 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 


In any otter case 10 0 

CawseUaiion 5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares 0 2 

Charter Varty ..2 0 


Cheque and demand dnfts nre exempt 
from Slump duty with effect from ist 
July I 27. 

ComposRfow— Deed 20 0 

Cmveyance^ not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Bs. 50 •• .. ..0 6 

Exceeding Bs. 50 not excet^ding 
Bs. 100 .. •• .« .alO 

Exceeding Bs. 100 but does not exceed 

Bs. 200 2 0 

Exceeding Bs. 200 but does not exceed 
Be. 800 .. .. 4 8 

For every Bs. 100 or part in excess of 
Ba. 160 up to Bs. 1,000 • . ..IS 

F 6 r every Ba. 500, or part thereof, in 
excess of Bs. 1,000.. .. .. 7 8 


Conveyance of landed property in Bombay 
In respect of any instrument 
(not being a lease or transfer of a lease 
as defined in the Indian Stamp Act 11 
of 1 899, or an imder-leasc or subdease 
or an agreement to let or sub-let or a 
lOTwer-of-attorney) rcdatiiig to iinmove- 
abU* property situate within the City of 
Jiombtty, for the entries in artic le 23 the 
f(>I](>wing c'litries slutll l)e substituted, 
namely : — 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer changed or exempted 
under No. 62-— 

Wdicre the amount or value of the 


conhideration for such <‘onveynnces 
an set lortli therein does not exceed 
Rs. .>0 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs. 50 hnt doc.s not 

cx(vpd Rs, 100 10 

Where it exceeds R«. 100 i>ut docs 

not exceed Rs. 200 . . , . ..2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 200 but dm^s not 
<*xeeed Rs. tiOO 8 8 

WTiere it pxee<‘ds Rs. 300 but dot‘S not 
ex<S‘ed Rs 400 12 0 

Wb«*re it execs'ds Rs. 400 hut docs not 
exceed R.S. 500 15 8 

Wiiere it exceeds Rs. 500 hut <U»e8 
nut exceed Rs. 600 . . . . .19 0 

Where it exceeds Rs. 6(K) but dtM*s 
not exceed Ks. 700 .. .. . . 22 8 

WTien‘ it exceeds Jls. 700 but doc'S not 
exceed Us. 800 26 0 

When* It exeoeds Rs. 800 but docs not 
exceed Rs. 9(K) 29 8 

Wliere it i‘X<‘eeds Rs, 900 but dO(‘s not 

exceed Rs. l.OOO 33 0 

And lor e^ cry Rs. 500 or part thereof in 
excess of Rs. 1,000 17 8 

Copy or Eairaet — If the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
wliich it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Rupee.. 10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or DuplieaU — the duty 
witii which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 
— The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

Delivery Order 0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 
or Vakil 500 0 

In the case of an Attorney •. ..500 0 

Instrumeni — Apprenticeship •• •• 10 0 

Divorce ••2 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt •• *• .. 20 0 
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Indian Stamp Duties 


mt tt fixed and so pre* 
mtmnlspfdd forlewtiumlyw, tiuiie 
duty M Bond for whole amooni; nol 
mote then 8 yeam» same as Bond for 
avetw annual rent reserved ; over 8 
yean, same as Conveyance for consl- 
deranon equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
lor a oonsldeFatlon equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so kmg ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium; premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 

Ks 

Allotment of Shares 0 


Credit 0 

laoense 10 

Memo, of Anodation of Company— If 
accompanied by Articles of Association 30 

If not so acoompanied .. ,.80 

STotariatAoi 2 


Note or Memo, Intimating the purchase 
or sale— > 

la) Of any Goods exceeding In value 

Es.20 0 

(5) Of auy Stooh or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
Subject to a maximum ofBs. 20, a.2 
for every Es. 10,000, or part. 


Note of PfOteet by a Ship’s Master . . l 
Poftnerskil^Where the capital does not 

exceed Bs. 500 ..5 

In any other case 20 

Dissolution of 10 


Poltey oflnturaim^ 

(1) 5ea— Where premium does not 

exceed rate of 2a., or i per cent, of 
amount Insured . . . . . . 0 

In any other case for Bs. 1,000 or part 
thereof •• •• .. •• 0 

(2) For Mme—lfor every Rs. 1.000 or 

part Insured, not exo. 6 months . . 0 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months 0 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 
Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(8) Ptfs— When the snm insured does 


not exceed Es. 6,000 0 

In any other case .. .. i 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium ou any 
renewal of an onginal policy— One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the origtnal policy in addition to 
the amount, If auv chaigeable under 
Art. 58 (Bse»i$4h 


a 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 


0 

0 

4 > 

0 


1 

2 

2 

i 


8 

U 


Es* a 

(4) Aosidsnf and Elefinsie— Against 

EaUway aoddent, valid for a single 
Jonmey only * **0 1 

In any other case— for the maximum 
amount which mav become payable 
in the case of any sini^e aocldeot or 
slckneB<« where such amount does not 
exceed Es. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Es. 1,000, for every 
Es. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Ineuronee, not spem*# 
fiomv proouied for-- 


For every sum insured not exceed* 
log Be. 1.000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part .. ..0 6 

It drawn in duplicate^ for each 

part 0 3 

Insurance by way of Indeminty 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of aocidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 
of 1928 or every Rs. 100 or 
part payable as premium . . 0 1 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another—^ of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original Insu* 
ranee, but not leas than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of stamp Act of 1809 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and otiier property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as PolicieB of Fire Insurance. 


Pwer of Attorney— 

For th» sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such document*! .. .. 1 o 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts det, 1882 10 

Aatborlsing 1 person or more to act In 
a single transaction other than that 

mentioned above 2 0 

Authorising not.more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally ..10 0 
Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act .. .*20 0 

When given for consideration and 
mtbotlsing the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Uonveynnee tot the amount of the consi- 
deration. 


In any other case, lor each person 

antborised 2 0 

Promissory Notes— 

(a) When payable on demand— 

(I) When the amount or value does 

not exceed Es. 250 .. .. 0 1 

(II) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Es. 260 but does not ex- 

<»«l B.. 1,000 “ * 



proving of Wills. %tl 


m. a. 

(Hi) In any other CM6 . , •• *• 0 i 

ib) When payable othenrise than on 
demand-^Tlie same d\|ty as a BUI 
of exchange for the same amotmt 
payable owerwiaethan on demand. 


PfoM Qf BiU or Noi$ 2 0 

ProtettiptheMatUrofaShip .. ..2 0 

Pfowp . . 0 2 

for Tatne eze. Bs. 20 .. ..0 1 


Beeowoeyanee of mortgaged property — 

(а) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Be. 1,000— the same dnty as 
a bond for the amount of snch 
consideration as set forth in the 
B430onTeyanoe. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

Beleose— that is to say, any instntment 
whereby a person renonnoes a claim 
nx>on another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amount or value of the dalm 
does not exceed Bs. 1,000— The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Belease. 

(б) In any other case 10 0 

ReBjwndewtia Bond — ^The same duty as a 

Bond for the amoimt of the loan 
seouxed. 

SmurUy Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exoeed B.8. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured. 

(6) In any other case •• .. •• 10 o 

Sittiment — The same duty as a Bond for 
the sum equal to the amount or value 
of the property — settled as set forth 
Insucbsettloment. 

Booocalton of SetUemerU* — The same duty 
as a Bondf or a sum equal to the amount 
or value of the property concerned as 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exceeding ton rupees. 


Bi«a. 

Sharo-warroiHt to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act.— One and a half 
times the dnty payable on a conveyance 
lor aoonsidetatlon equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant* 

Shipping Order * •• 0 1 

Sttrrondor of Xsoea— When duty with 
which lease Is chargeable does not 
exceed Bs. fi— The dnty with which 
such Lesse is chargeable. 

In any other case 6 0 

Traw^orsot Shares — One-half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
a consideration eqnai to the value of 
the share, 

Trantfw of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortme^eed, or Bolicy of 
Insnrance«-If duty on such does not 
exoeed Bs. 5— The dnty with which 
snoh Bond, Ac., Is oha^eabie. 

In any other case .. •• •• 10 0 

—of any property under the Admtnis- 
tiator General’s Act 1874, Section 81.. 10 0 

— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — ^Fivo rupees or such smaller 
amount as may he chargeable lor 
transfer of shares. 

Ttantftr of Beato by way of assignment 
and not by way of nnder-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the oon- 
sideratlon for the transfer. 

Trust, Declaration of— Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 

not exceeding 15 0 

Bevooation of— Ditto, but not exceed- 
ing 10 0 

Warranifor Qoodt 0 8 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible. It the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be oflldally translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will AU the 
property left by the deceased has to bs dis- 
closed In a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 16t years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. Bor estate 
under Bs, 10,000 the probate dnty payable Is 
2 %; between Be 10,000 and Bs. 60,000 the 
duty payable Is 2|%. Over 60,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3%. In determlmng the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the lotlowlng items are 
allowed to be deducted 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gags mniiibraaees. 


2, The amount of funeral expenses, 

3. Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a benefl<dal interest. 

The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It is the prao- 
tlce Of the Ht^ Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Bevenne authorities and If 
the propeitles particularly Immoveable pro- 

S ertles nave not been properly valued, the 
levenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court theu requires citations to 1^ pub- 
lished and served on such persona as the Oourt 
thinlcB are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no-ob|eeMon Is lodg^ by 
any person so Interested witbin 14 days iltec 
the publication or service of dtsMoa and if the 
will Is shown to have been pfUl^y executed 
and tlm petitioner eaMtted to pccHiat^ probate 
is oedeM to be gtiBted. 



The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
In 1B85 by Mr. Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of ail the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India ; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exf^roised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of nj^tional unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and in prodding a training ground 
for Indian pDllllclans. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, saocoedod 
in wrecking %hi Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminout. The senior members of the 


Congress therefore re-crystalUsod its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— 

** The objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that erjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the Brft sh Empire, and a participation by 
them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 

S ublic spirit and developing and organising 
le intellectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resonrees of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-unlted Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambfca 
Charan Muzumdar of Farldpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superfleisJ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
utider th<‘ domination of Mr. Gandhi and ills 
lioiitt Hants, in 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted iudepeiideuce as tlie goal of India. 
Tills resolution was, however, slightly inodilled 
next year when it was declared tliat, while tlio 
Congrt*ss adhered to tiie independents^ ^solution, 
Uommlon Status, it was stated, would lie accepta- 
ble it it were granted betoro the end of 1929. 


THE NON-CO-OPEBATION MOVEMENT. 

It was in 1 920 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his conditions. He Busponded his proposed civil 
Passive Boalstance struggleas a protest against disobedience campaign, and replaced it by what 
the Rowiatt Act, conceived his idea of non- is known as the Bardoli Programme which sus- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a pended ail the aggressive items ot nou-oo-opci a 
prot»i8t against the British policy towards tion In favour of the promotion of tnter- 
Turkey, the “fighting’* of two other grievances communal unity and khaddar. Soon after, 
was later on aided to its first object, namely, , Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
thepunlshmeiitofofflelals in the Punjab Martial sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
Law regime and the scooting of Swaraj for years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

India. Mn Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All wore This turn of events threw cold water on the 
able In 1929 to get the Calcutta Special Congress enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- 
to endorse their programme of "progressive couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
non-violent non-co-operation" which was , country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur, more, the All-India CongressCommltteeappolnt- 
which, on Mt. Gandhi’s motion, changed its edaGonimlitee,knownastheCivilI>isobedieuce 
old creed Into "the attainment by India of Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
Swaraj by all legitimate and i>eaeetul means.’’ toured the country and In October, 1922, pro- 
The stern incisures adopted by local Govern- Iduced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
meats led to the Imprisonmont of a large Uoofferobstructlon to Govornmentand the other 
number of active Congressmen with the recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
resqlt that t'le Abmedabad Congress in 1921 programme. A battle royal ensned between 
made a "grim resolve** to challenge the "re- the two parties at the Gaya Congress. Thq 
presslon movement ** by appointing Mr. Gandhi , antl-Councll Party won the day,and the Connci- 
as dictator and by resolving to start a "No lites, led by the Congress President, Mr.C.R- 
Tax*' campaigu at Bardoli. The riots in Chauri' Das, formed the Swarajya Party in order to 
Ohanra In 1922. preceded by tfcm Bombay riotf push their own Council programme. The Swa- 
in 1921 during the Pilnoe of Wales* visit (see raiya Party by its ooUtinuoas propaganda 
1028 add 1924 ediUons of this book) opened gained eeusldeiable support in the oonotry.' 
Mr. Gandbrs e/eii to tl^e ImpoMlbiUtjr of main- tXheNo-Ohange Party seeing the trend of public 
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opliiiongotth6€k>i^iieB9tolkttlieb«ii on Conn* 
€il entry. Tbe ^aiajlsta seouxed a large 
number of seate in vaiiottB pioTinclal ConncUs 
and in the Assembly. The annual Gongresaat 
Cocanada, under the presidentship of Mrs 
Mahomed Alt. put an end, at any rate for some 
time, to the Ootmcil entry controversy. 

The OongresB had an eventful career in 1024. 
Mr* Gandhi, who had an attack of appendicitis 
of a serious form in the Yerowda jail, was 
released by the Government of Bombay. Im- 
mediately, the No-Changers revived their 
hopes of fighting the Swarajists to a finish. 
After nearly six weeks' discussion, in May, 
1924, Mr. Gandhi definitely dissociated him- 
self from the Council Programme and the 
Swarajistobstructive policy ; while the Swarajist 
leaders in a separate statement defended their 
poU^. Public controversy again centred round 
the Council question. In ttie meanwhile, the 
Government of Bengal with the sanction of 
the Governor-General promulgated an Ordi- 
nance in order to check the forces of the 
revolutionary movement In Bengal. 


Under this Ordinance and under Begulation 
III of 1818 they effected several arrests In- 
cluding a few Swarajists. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Calcutta and, after a scries of consultations 
with the Swarajist leaders, drew up what 
is now known as the Gandhi-Swarajist Pact 
by which Mr. Gandhi agreed to suspend the 
non«co-opcration movement and to recognise 
the Swarajists as the accredited representatives 
of the Congress on legislative bodies, while 
in return the Swarajists agreed to his 
spinning franchise which laid down 2,000 
yards of hand-spun yarn every month as the 
subscription to Congress membership instead 
of the four annas a year as decid^ by the 
Nagpur Congress. 

The OoiigroBB which met at Bclgaum during 
Christmas week under Mr. Gandhi’s presidency 
endorsed the Bengal Pact. Among the other 
resolutions passed by tlie Congress was one 
suspending the non-co-operation programme. 
Non-co-operation was thus practicaUy dead, 
and, strange to say, it rec<*ived its dcatb-blow at 
the hands of the very autlior of its being. But 
the fond parent did not lose heart and bided his 
time. His chanc<! came in 1928 when the Con- 
gress was split into two warring camps. One 
was ready to accept Dominion status for India, 
wliile the other would liave nothing short of in- 
dependence, At the psychological moment, 
Mr. Gandlii staged a re-entry into the political 
arena —he bad been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years — and, professing to 
effect) a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation. 
Although he made it conditioual on the refusal 
to concede Dominion status within a year, 
he must have been sure— as everyone is sure 
tliat Dominion status cannot and will not be 
granted in the short* spac*e of a year — ^that the 
condition is only a farce and that ho will have 
certain cliauco of again bolstering up bis pot 
formula. 

Congress in 19S6-27- 

Tfaa policy of tbe Congress executive daring 
the first halt of 1925 was one of aimless drifti 
•Tho death d Mr* 0. B. Das demoralised the 
Bwan^sts* Ux, Gandhi pioxnptly went to 


their rescue and at the end of the year the 
Swarajists* political programmer formally 
adoptd by the Cawnpore Congress. Of a 
more far-reaching diaracter was the split 
that occurred in the ranks of the Swarajists 
themselves at Cawnpore. Messrs; Jayakat 
snd Kelkar from Bombay and Dr. Moonje 
from the C. P. registered their emphdic 
protest and resigned their seats on the 
Legislatures professing thereby to liberate 
themselves from the Swarajist obUgatlons and 
desiring to be free to propagate their own cult 
of Eesponslve Co-operation and aeceptsnoe of 
office. 

The Besponaive Co-operators* who had in 
the meanwhile strengthened their position and 
secured appreciable support to their creed of 
co-operation when possible and opjpo^tion 
when necessary, led the country's atmek on 
the Swarajists. 

The 41st session of the Congress, which met 
in Assam during Christmas week in 1926, set 
its face against the acceptance of ministerships 
or other offices in the gift of the Government 
and approved ofthe policy of rejection of budget 
and refusal of supplies until a response to 
the*' national demand ** was forthcoming. 

The Congress activities in 1927 bore distinct 
traces of the character of the President* Mr. 8. 
Srinivasa Iyengar— in particular, his inordinate 
ambition to glorify his presidency by the 
achievement at any price of communal and 
ticai unity and his general weakness resulting 
from a desire to placate opponents, humour 
friends and please all. It was an impossible 
task and impossible it proved to be. The deri- 
sion of the Gaobati Congress against the acoe^ 
tanoes by Congressmen of minlsteisbips defi- 
nitely alienated tbe Eesponslvists. The libeials 
were claiming the Kesponslyists who were still 
in the Congress but not of it. While the priittcal 
influence of the Congress in the country was 
confined to the handtul of Swarajists with their 
dull and destructive tactics, the commui^ 
tension was worsening day by day leading to 
alarmingly frequent outbreaks of riots and minor, 
disturbances. Every Hindu procession parti- 
cularly in Northern India, and every Mahomedan 
festiv^ became a '* head-iino event ’* and it was 

with much relief that one read ** passed 

off quietly." This communal antagonism was 
doubtless a disquieting feature of tbe country’s 
advance and tbe leaders were not blind to it. 
But frantic efforts were productive of no more 
than pious paper resolutions which were broken 
before the ink had dried. 

Tbe first move of Importance in the direction 
of communal unity was what were knoWn as 
the Delhi proposals, whlrii a body of leading 
MussuUmans gathered at Delhi offered at tto 
instance of Mr. Jinnah to the Hindu community* 
Although a minority community, the Maho- 
medans, according to the Delhi pioposalB, agreed 
to joint electorates with reservation of seats* 
provided Sind was constituted a separate pro- 
vince and Kefonns were intioduoed in the 
N, W. P. Provinces and Baluchistan. The 
IH^posals met with mixed reception, 

tilt proposals were, however* formally accept-* 
ed by the AU-lndia Congress Committee which 
met in Bombay, not without amtal leservatioiul 
on the part* perhaps* of everyone oonqeined* 
Mom contentious than this was the issue of 
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tuoiitical unity wliioh Hr. Iyengar had set himself 
{oestabtlsh. 

In the latter half of the year the Congress 
Working Committee so modified the Assam 
Congress resolution that not only did uniform 
opposition to the ministry cease to be Congress- 
men's duty but the question whether CongresH- 
men should support or oppose the ministry was 
also left to be decided by the Corwess parties 
In the Legislatures ooneenied. TTiis was too 
much for the die-hards who requisitioned a special 
meeting of the AlMndia Congress Committee, 
but did not press the issue for which the meeting 
was called. The meeting, however, was rendered 
lively by the feeling that was generated by the 
consideration of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Unity Conference held at the same place 
earlier. There was a bitter debate marked by a 
walk-out, several amendTm'uts and numerous 
points of order. Ultimately the resolutions 
were ratified and the ** era ot communal peace '* 
hailed — but almost simultaucously riots broke 
out at Oaya! As a result, conversions and 
reconversions were to be allowed and so were 
music before iiiosqucM and cow sacrifice — subject, 
of course, to conditions 

All this talk and quarrel about the internal 
affairs of the Congress were set at rest by the iioii- 
incluaion of Indians on the personnel of the 
Royal Commission on Indian Reforms. 
Most of the leaders fancied that it would be 
an Insult to India if Indians were not appointed 
members of the Commission. Even moderates 
routed for their sobriety and reasonableness 
affected extremism. The Viceroy endeavoured 
— ^but in vain — to explain the iiositlon to the 
leaders of the land (Sice Year Book of 1928). 

Congrqssmen were firm. Witb bf»ycott 
of the CommhMon, comintuial unity and 
oonstitutiott making as their war-cry, Congress- 
men met at Madras during (.Tiristnias luider 
the presidency oi l)r. M, A. Auaari. 

On the communal question the (’ongreas 
adopted a resolution which stipulated the 
introduction of joint electorates with reservation 
of seats, the constitution of 8ind, Kamatak, 
Andhra and Vtkal as separate provinces and 
the introduction of Keforms In the N. W. h\ 
Provinces. On the question of music outside 
mosques and cow slaughter each community 
was asked to re8pt*ct the other's feelings without 
prejudice to the rights of the resp'otive com- 
munities. Of course the Congress dec ided on a 
thorough boycott of the Commission including 
t^rtals and moss demonstrations. As expected, 
the Working Committee was asked to draft a 
Hwaraj constitution in (xmsultatioii with other 
bodies aud to place It before a National Con- 
vention to be convimed at Delhi not later than 
March 1928. By far the most spectacular of 
the resolutions was that which declared the 
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Congress In 1918* 

The activities of the Congress In 1928 consti- 
tute on epoch. It was in that year that for the 
first time tlie poiliiclans of the country co- 
operated, under the aegis of the Congress, to 
produoe a draft ooustitutlon for the future 
^veifiaace of the laud. It was also in that year 


that the Congress gave birth to an institution 
which threatened, and is still threatening, tO 
eclipse the parent body. Again It was In 
1928 that the Congress adopted In its open 
sessiem at Calcutta a resolution declaring speci- 
fically, though conditionally, that Dominion 
status would be acceptable to India. This, 
it will be recalled, marks a return to 1908 when, 
soon after the Surat split, it was stated that the 
objects of the Congress were, among other 
things, “ the attainment by the pople of India 
of a system of Government similar to that 
enjoyed by the sell-governing members of the 
British Kmpirt'.*' ftince this declaration of 
talth over a score of years ago the C/ongW'Ss has 
been dritting farther and farther from practical 
polities * it adopted complete* iioi)-co-o]^ratiou; 
then practised a restricted form of that negative 
doctriiu* ; dlsoanled it altogether ; resolved to 
boycott tbe Parliamentary Commission ; and 
lastly, ill 1927, set independence as the goal of 
India. Prom this there was a reaction which 
iouud cxpri'ssiou in the Calcutta resolution. 

Earl> in the year Sir John Hlmon and his 
colleagu(‘s on the Indian Statutory Commission 
landed in India to carry out a preliminary 
survey ol their field ot inquiry In pursuance of 
the resohitionH adopted by tlie premier polJti(‘a] 
institutions ol the country hostile demonstra- 
tions were organised at the various places vislwd 
by the Cxmimlssloners. The demonstrat/ors, 
howe\cr, were mostly students led by professional 
politicians whose efforts did not prevent welcome 
addresses being pres(>nted to the distinguished 
visitors in the name of the masses — the Muslims, 
the ** untouehat)lcs ”, the labouring classes and 
the agriculturists. Thus, in splti* of th<* ** boy- 
cott,” the Commission had a triumphant tour 
through the country In tlie earlier half of the 
year when the Parliamentarians studied tbe 
lite, the ptople, their iiianiicrH and customs, 
their needs and desires. 

The boycotters strove hard to reduce the work 
ot the Commission to a farce, if not to make it 
impoHsible altogether, and towards this end 
sought to wreck The machbiery by means of 
which the inquiry was intended to be eonduoted. 
(Congressmen and their allies in the various 
proviueial Legislative (’oundls tried their bt'St 
to get the Ckiuneil to refuse to co-operate in the 
inquiry ; but tlie majority In every province— 
except the Central Pravlnci’s — was for co-opera- 
tion. Committ(‘(‘8 were* set up by everyone of 
these Councils to sit with the (Commission as it 
toured each province, taking official and non- 
official evidence. The Central liCg^slatiirc, 
unfortunately, strm*k a discordant note, Tbe 
Lower House n*solved to non-co-op(*rate. The 
elders chose their representatives and the only 
way to 8(*cure rt'pruscntation for the popular 
chamber was for the Viceroy to nominate 
representative members to constitute, In con- 
juctiou with those of the Council of Btaii*, the 
Central Legislative Committee to work in 
collaboration witli the filmon Commission in 
the statutory inquiry. 

The failme of the boycott reminded Congress- 
men of thf^ next duty whioli the Madras session 
had imposed on them, namely, the drafting of 
a ** bwaraj '' constitution for India. This they 
set oat to do about the middle of the year when 
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nHiimBMAym at ftlttMit §Xk poUttoftl orgMiiM* 
tioiii met la Bonolwy at the lavitatloii of tbe 
Cougiess exeoative. Dr^ H. A« Aasari, Uie 
CoagreM Piesideiit, presided aa the oocaeion and 
defied the readiaesB of Oongteasmen to 
cooperate with others in drafting a constitution 
** an a reply to Lord Birkenhead’s challenge 
The All Parties Conference — ^forthat It nras in 
a real sense>~appointed a representative com- 
mittee to undertake the task. The i'ommittee 
was presided over by Pandit Motilal Netiru, 
tbe veteran Congressman and Swarajist, and 
Induded Sir Tej Bahadur, the Liberal leader, 
and Sir All Imam. 

The Committee consulted various leaders 
In tlie country and after two or three months* 
hard labour produced a document, which, 
however, instead of being an all parties* report, 
evoked more controversy than any other proposal 
in recent years regarding the future ot India. In 
the words of the report Itself : “ Thert' were two 
formidable difficulties in the way of complete 
or even substantial unanimity. The first 
arose from the difference in the general outlook 
of the (k>ngress and that of the other organisa- 
tions, the former having at its last (Madras) 
session adopted a resolution declaring indepen- 
dence as its goal and the latter aiming at Dominion 
status ; the st^eond arose from the widely differing 
angles of visionfrom which the various <«inmu- 
nal organisations viewed their political rights.** 
I^eae words hold good even now. 

The Committee declared there was no half- 
way house between the present hybrid ‘♦ystem 
and reponsible government (which It held to be 
Identical with Dominion status) and demanded 
its immediate introduction following the 
abolition of the India Office and the transference 
of power from the British to the Indian voter. ! 
Tlie question of defence, (‘ommunal disseiisiona 
In the country, the special social conditions ot 
India and the position cn^ated by the exist(‘nce 
of Indian States were all dismissed bv the 
Committee as comparatively unimportant consi- 
derations. The control of the army was to be 
transferred to the responsible IndianOovomment. 
The communal problem could be settled ny the 
abolition of sc^parate electorates and the Introduc- 
tion, If necessary, of rc»servatlon of seats for 
majorities as well as minorities in the legislatures 
of the land only for a period of ton years. In 
regard to the Indian State's, the Committee 
provided that all treaties made between the 
Kast India Company and the Indian States 
and all such subsequent treaties, so far as they 
would be in force at the comineiicement of the 
** C*omraonwealth of India Act ** should be 
binding on the ** Commonwealth ” ; the Com- 
monwealth '* should exercise the same rights in 
relation to, and discharge the same obligations 
towards, the Indian States as the Government 
of India exercised and dlscliarged previous to 
the passing of ** this Act **. In cases of dis- 

K between the ** ('ommoii wealth ’* aftyd 
n Htates, the matter should be referred to 
a Supreme Court to be constituted. 

The question of Indian States, it may he men- 
tioned u passing, came into prominence as the 
result of the inquiry oonduoteef by the Committee 
set up by the Government of India under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Hartsourt Butler in regard 
to the relations of the States and their rulers 


with th« Govemmeiit of India, Hm loeom* 
mendatloiis of the Kelnru Coihiqklttee hi tida 
behalf served to give a foretaste of what Mib 
plenary sesston of the Congress did later, namely, 
to lift the ban placed on the Gongtess on hiter<* 
ference In the affairsof Indisn Static and their 
people. Following this vital change in creed — 
which gave official Congress approval to what in 
many eases was mischievous propaganda carried 
on in Indian States by British Indian Mlltlr^ns 
the Congress demanded the introduction of 
responsible government in Indian States. 

To return to the Nerhu Beport. Apart from 
the opposition of Sikhs and Muslims, a Urge 
section of Congressmen themselves expressed 
dissatisfaction at the moderate tone df the 
report whl(h recommended the acceptance at 
Dominion status in substitution of independence 
which the Madras Congress had set as the goal 
of Congressmen. Many Congressmen declared 
that, in spite of the protests to the contrary of 
the authors of the report, it was intended for 
the ('ommission with which they were professing 
to noD-(t)-operate The principal oldeOTiOU came 
from Madras. Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar, ex- 
President, Subhas (handra Bose, ex-deteiiu,and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nebm were the leaders of 
this movement against the Nehm Eeport on the 
ground tlmt it went back on the Madras Congress 
resolution. 

Meanwhile, the Commission, which had gone 
to England after its preliminary tour, returned 
and commenced regular inquiry in October, 
Even the little boycott that prevailed earlier 
in the year disappeared and the inquiry went 
on smoothly, except for slight disturbances at 
Lahore and in the U P. At the former place tBe 
mob broke down a lence erected by the police 
and threatened to overwhelm the latter who 
charged the crowd. In the scuffle some 
of the leaders, including Lala Lajpat Bai, ]t.L.A., 
ex-Prsesident of the Congress, was assaulted. 
I’he Lala died subHequently of heart failure, but 
Congressmen were not slow to make poliUoal 
raiutal out of his death and affirmed that he 
succumbed to the injuries inflicted on him by 
the police. 

As the year drt'W to a close and the annual 
session ot the (*ongress atmioached, a fferee 
controversy raged over the ^hru Beport. The 
advocates of complete independence and true 
Muslim leaders, who were alarmed at the light- 
heartedness with which the report had dlsmiwd 
their community’s inten'sts, were the ioudestt n 
declaiming it. It was in this atmosphere that the 
All Parties* Convention met at Calcutta, a few 
days prior to the annual meeting of most of the 
political organisations in India, for the purimse 
of reviving and considering the All Parties* 
(’oramittee’s report. The Convention adopted 
the proiiosal tliat India should have the same 
constitutional status in the community of nattons 
known as the British Empire as the Domtuious 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of 
llouth Africa and the Irish Ftee State, wl^ a 
Pariiainimt having powers to make laws lor 
peace, order and government of India and an 
executive responsible to that FarUameut. Pro* 
hibitiou was included in t^e articles of the 
constitution ; and the proposal of the Nehru 
CkimudUee safeguatdiiig the liberties of aUperscnui 
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ifeMftd guatanteelng all poisonal and private 
IHPoperties in the future commonwealth was 
<)aiTied after a heated debate. The Convention 
agreed that the future Parliament of India 
sliould be free to retaliate if any other part of 
the Bmpire placed any disabilitioB on Indiana. 
It was Imd down that the grant of fuU lesponBible 
government in Indian States was necessary 
before they could be assigned a place In free 
federal India. 

The Convention, however, failed to find a 
solution acceptable to all for the communal 
<|ue8tion. The matter was referred to a Com- 
mittee, which, all hough it held an all-night 
Pitting, failed to reach agreement, with the 
result that the Mahomedan spokesmen left the 
meeting in disgust. Tlie question again came 
up before the open session of the Convention. 
Mr, Jlnnah, on behalf of the Muslims, agn^ed to 
accept joint electorates and adult franchiKe, 
provided one-third of the number of seats in the 
CJentral T^'gislature was res(*rvod for Muslims 
and residuary powers were vested in tlie Pro- 
vlneial Govemimuits. The Convention refused 
to agree to these two demands, although on other 
minor points the Muslim claims were conceded, i 
The Muslims were thus sorely disappointed. | 
And so were the Sikhs, who, on the other hand, I 
objected to communallsm being made the basis 
of any future constitutlou and alflrmod that if 
that were done they would withhold tludr supi^oit 
from the Nehru tteport. Their spokesman 
made a lengthy statement and walked out trf 
the Convention pandal as a protest. 

It was resolved eventually that “ *'X( ept 
on points on which notes of dis8(‘iit have been 
recorded at the instance of some parties present , 
the Nehru Ileport marks general agreement on 
the basis of a sfdution of the communal pro- 
blems.” The Convention then adjourned 
i<ine die ”to meet when necessary t(» complete 
Its work.” 

It was propos< d at first that the (’ongn^ss 
Working Committee should smimioii the Con- 
vention at a later date, but Mrs. Besant raised a 
signidcant objection. She pointed out that the 
Congress was oul> one of the parties to the 
(Jonvention and tiuit the latter was a Iswiy 
independent of the Congress. She had, 
as a matter of fact, for some tln»e previouslj, 
been striving to make the Convention a perma- 
nent institution inasmuch as it represented the 
largest measure of agreement among all politic al 
parties, while the Congress was later becoming 
narrower and narrower. Tlie talk of iiidep<*ii- 
dence and the Inclusion later in the main resolu- 
tion of tlie Congress of a threat to revive non-co- 
operation made her firmer in her resolve to 
perpetuate the Convention. Indeed, Mrs. 
Besant, although an ex-President of the Congress, 
openly declared her Intention to dlssoclati* 
herseU from Congress activities and to propagate 
tbe cult of Dominion status in the name of the 
All Parties* Convention. 

With Mrs. Besant, the Liberals and the bulk 
of Muslim opinion opfxised to the idea of indepen- 
dence and the left wing of the Congress opposed 
to anything less extreme than that, the position 
of Pandit Motilal Nehm, the President of the 
Congress, and others of his view of thinking was 
' unenviable. True* that when he was 
'«lecbe4 President Pandit Nehru, in the words 


of Mrs. Besant, resigned the honour and sought 
re-election with the Nehru Beport in his hand 
ana was again returned triumphantly. But 
by no means did this circumstance influence the 
Leftists who continued their opposition to the 
Dominion status ideal with renewed vigour 
aud weri' di'terminod to wreck it in the open 
Congress, It was no wonder, therefore, that 
Pandit Nehru, in his presidential address to the 
Oongn^ss, blew hot and cold in the same breath. 
He said : ” 1 am for complete independence — 
as complet>e as it can be— but I am not against 
full Doimniou status— as full as any Dominion 
possesses it to-day, provided 1 get it bt'fore it 
loses all attraction, I am for severanci' of British 
connection as it subsists witli us to-day, but I 
am not against It as it exists with the Dominions.** 
He held that Dominion status involved a very 
considerable measure of freedom bordering on 
complete independmire which was any day 
pref<‘rable to complete dependence. He put to 
liimsolf three questions : Where do we stand? 
W'hat is oiir dest hiation How can we reai'h the 
destination^ Answering the first, he declared 
that Indians were handicapped by two serious 
disabilities, one inifKxscd by the torelgn rule and 
the other ot their own making. One making 
the nMuoval of tlie other impossible. He pleaded 
foi unlti'd action to get out of this vicious circle. 
As for the second question, he said : ’* Our 
destination is frc(*dom, the form and extent of 
which will dep<‘nd upon the time when, and the 
circumstances under which, It comes.” The 
means of achieving this end, of course, was to 
adopt the Nehru selieine. He urged that 
rdigion be divorced from politics, warned the 
I'ountry against socialism, appealed for social 
reorganisation, tlie lemoval of iiutouchability 
and the (‘levation of women and made a fervent 
appeal to the Congress to open its doors wide 
and ” admit tlie nation which Is knocking at 
your door.* 

The (Vmgross was divided into three camps ; 
tin* advocates of complete independence led by 
Mr Iyengar (for some time), Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose and i*aiidit .fawaharlal Nehru, son of the 
iTenldent ; those who wanted Dominion status 
and nothing bt*yoiid that, led by Mrs Besant ; 
and i*Mii(lit Nehru sandwiched lM.'tHeeij the two, 
wdth one foot hi cither camp. The, Indept ii- 
dents” deuoun((*d the others as seeking to 
coiuert the (^ingress into a moderati* organisa- 
tion, while Mrs. ihsawt declared that the lA*ft- 
ists were heading lor rulii. This was hist the 
opportunity lor whlcli Mr. Gandhi had, appa- 
rently, been waiting, and he staged a come- 
back at the psychological moment. He throw 
in Ids weight with Pandit Nehru and Hismsored 
a com)>romise formula which primarily served 
his juirpose. Although the ■Belgaiiiii Congress 
formally jmt an end to the non-co-operation 
movement and although since then Mr. Gaiidld 
bed been staying In the ]H>litical liackgrouiid, 
he had been waiting for a chance to make a 
re-entry into active political life and revl\e his 
pet theory of non-violent non-co-operation. 
The astute politician that he Is, he effectively 
exploited this ouportunity. While adhering 
to the goal of Independence, he was pmpred 
to accept the Nehru constitution, on condition 
that the Congress would be free to revive non- 
co-operation If Dominions status were not 
granted. 
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satisflad nelth^ ivliig. Hr. Iyengar 
walked ont of the Working Committee of the 
CongreBs an a proteet agalnet the compromise 
rescmition. Mr. Gandhi first proposed to fix 
December 31, 1980, as the time limit for the 
arcKspiance of the Nehru consHttition and 
suggested tliat a copy of the resolution be 
forwaded to the Viceroy. To this Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru moved an amendment repu- 
diating lioiniulon status and advocating 
severance from “ British imperialism.” Mr. 
Gandhi and Pandit Nohru threaUmed to leave 
the Congress to Mr. Iyengar and hia followers 
if the latter iwrslstod in their attitude, whert*- 
upon anoth<‘r effort was made to effect a com- 
promise. This time a quarrel a rf >80 as to whether 
the Nehru K«‘|>ort should be ‘‘ approved ” or 
” adopted ”, and Mr. Gandhi declared ” This 
dipiomuiy stinks in my nostrils ” Although 
the second draft deleted the portion asking the 
l*r<*8iUent to forward the resolution to the 
Vlci^ro^. It did not meet with all-iound apprf>val. 
A third resolution was then drafted reducing 
the time limit to one jear. This Mr. r>engar 
agreed to sup}x>rt but the other ” Indepen- 
dencf»wallnhs ” were opfKJscd to It. The final 
resolution appro\ed of th<* Nehru Hejiort as a 
gnmt biej> lii political a(haiKe and, whilst 
adiierlng to the Madras resolution on indepen- 




denoe, flm Congmm wim pimwA, tabJeot to 
the ezlgmidhB of the political .eituatJoo, to 
adopt the Nehru consUtutlou, if ig was accepts 
by the British Parliament before the expl^ 
Of 1929 ; and if that did not happen the (kmgresa 
would revive non-violent non-eo-operatloh/ 
Congressmen could, In the meanwhue, carry 
oil propaganda for ladependems.\ Mr. Gandm 
pointed out that Dominion st/atus was not 
Inconsistent with th<‘ sort of independence 
desired by Indians of all parties; but amend- 
ments were moved in the open Congress, one 
of which accepted only the political solution 
of the report, anotlier only the communal 
solution, wliilc a third was Communist In tone, 
Eventually, however, the motion was carried by 
majority of 1,300 to 900. 


Mr. Gandhi’s re-entry into politics was sig- 
nalised by a resolution whh'h asked Indians to 
adopt In cases ot specific grievances the kind 
of civil dlsoi)cdlenrc and non-payment of t<ax<^ 
jiractised by the iieople ot Bardoli taluka in 
Gujerut as a protest against the revised land 
assessment It was also resolved to boycott 
ftmdgn cloth, use khaddar. remove utitoiicha- 
oilitj and carry on \illagc rcixinstruction, 
with a view to dev btlng sanction for enforcing 
the Neluru demands. 


The National Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1918 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth ot 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders. It held its first session in j 
Bombay in 1918. Sir 8urendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress. 

Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for Its moderation, soiiriety and balanced 
judgment sutfen'd a rude sliock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and Its leading lights proved 
tlvo saying, ” If you scratch a Uberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they exprensiHl them- 
selves In favour of a boycott of the Koyal 
('ominishlon on Indian Kcfornis on the ground 
that then* was no Indian on it. 

Tlienceforward Liberal policies betaine nega- 
tive and barn*n, and leadt‘rs who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane -thinking came to be 
regarded as the ” wild men ** of the (kiugress. 
Boy<*ott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
wat still open for Government to ” make a 
gesture co-operation ”, Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constltuUon making undertaken at 
the Instance of the Congress. Liberals heartily 


co-operated In this endeavour and attended the 
All Parties Conterenc*!' summoned by the 
Congn*8s in the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, l^resident of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India. Alter months of toil the 
(^ommlttee produced a constitution according 
to which liida would enjoy the status of t h e 
Dombiionh ot the British Empire , The report 
also offer*‘d a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian Statos. 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Lilwrals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
ai'cepted the entire rejort, while a comparatively 
small, but none the less vocal, section of 
Congn‘88men and the bulk of Muslims were 
opposed to the main re«*ommendations of the 
Committee. It was no wonder, therefore, that 
the LUwmlft who took part in the All-Parties 
Convention, wlii(*Ii met at I'alcutta before the 
Congress to ixmsider thi» report, accorded their 
whole-hearted support to the Hcheme, which, 
with minor changes, was adopted by the Con- 
vention. 

The 19*h Sesstaa.-— After the main work of 
the Convention had been completed the Liberals 
held their annual meeting of the Federation at 
Allahabad on the last day of the year under the 
Presidency of Sir (’himanlalSetalvad. ”I venture 
to think, said ” Sir Chimanlal in his address 
to the Federation, ” tliat every reasonable mind 
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The Mesim Leepie, 


i^ould Acoejpfc the goal of Boipoinimi stAtt»i« 
VomiaBim eoMme meete all oattonal aavltatiOBB 
and oanlee with it the protection, safety aad 
other advantages of partnership in the most 
potreifttl Emphe In the world/* He pointed 
out the inconsistency of the Congress cozntnt)* 
ndse resolution on Dominion status which 
contained a threat to revive non-co-operation, 
wltti a view to achieving independence .after a 
certain period, if Dominion status was not 
ccKDGedea by the British, Sir Ohimanlal added 
that those who ai&nned independence as 
their goal could not be honest believers in 
Dominion status and that those who believed in 
Dominion status within the Empire could not 
csountenance such an ultimatum. He gave a 
list of the services done to the country by the 
Liberals and accused the Government of non- 
oo-operating with them, adding that Govern- 
ment was responsible for creating extremism in 
the land by ** blundering and hesitatlug policy." 
He considered that a declaration of rights and 
the securing of all property rights were essential 
in any future constltutiou and drew attention to 
the menace of communism whicti is threatening 
not only the ordered progress of the country but 
the very foundations of society and the State 
^erefore *‘it behoves Government and all 
right-thinking men to take all measures to stop 
this ex]:doltaion and misleading of the masses for 
revolutionary pur|||8es, before it is too late " 
Sir Ohimanlal adweated full provincial auto- 
nomy with the transfer of all provincial subjects 
(including law and order) to miiiisterH An 
element of responsibility should be Introduced m 
the Central Government and, though this meant 
the introduction of dyarchy, it would work 
sa^lactorily with goodwill 


The IhdesililQii then adoptted a reioliifekniaBk* 
IngforDotninloh status for India Immediately, 
as **aBy further delay and postponeitteiit Is 
fraught with danger to the mutual relations of 
India and England.** Another resolution 
approved of the Kehru coimtltutlon including 
provhieial autonomy and the vesting of residua]^ 
powers with the Central Government. A 
committee was appointed to co-oi>erate with 
any other organisation to arrive at a formula, 
in addition to, or in substitution of, the K e h r u 
solution, for the settlement of communal 
differences Ihe Federation urged the intro- 
duction of Eeforms in Indian States and 
welcomed the proposal to arrange for representa- 
tives of British India and Indian States to meet 
and discuss their respet five points of view with 
a view to aniving at a settlement acceptable 
to both. 


An insight into the real state of mind of the 
Liberals at present was fnniished by the con- 
cluding remarks of the President of the Federa- 
I tion who Issued a grave wanting to Government. 

The trusheshlp of England, he declared, was 
I coming to an end Brttian had to deal with a 
people who had attained majority and were 
I demanding from the so-called trustees their pro- 
' perty and also asking for accounts. The Brllish 
I must change their mentality and must realise 
the mentality that was growing in the country, 
which. If not guided properly, would swalloa 
everything " It will swallow Dominion status 
and even British connection and British trade 
. If Government does not heed our voice and take 
our modest couusel into consideration, Heaven 
I only knows wliat the consequences will be/’ 


The Moslem League. 


The All-India Moslem League came into 
being in IdOd out of the universal desire among 
leading Mussalmans at that time for an effective 
orgwalsation to protect their eonuntmal interect s . 
With a view to secure separate Muslim repre- 
oentation in the legislative bodies of the land 
under the Mlnto-Morley scheme of constitu- 
tional retonns then under dlacnasion, Indian 
Moslems who had been hitherto keeping aloof 
from ooiltics organised the League. Its original 
pbjeots were the promotion of loyalty to British 
Government, the protection of political and 
Other rights of Mussalmans and to place their 
needs and aspirations before Government in 
temperate language and to promote Inter-com- 
munal Unity without prejudice to the other 
Objects of the Leaguli Moslem ophilou slowly 
advanced : and in 1013 the securing of sell- 
govemmfjnt within the British Empire was lo- 
Olttded In the objects. The League was a power- i 


ful and influential body In 1910 and 1917, pud 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
I League and the Congress In 1916 was bodllv 
incorporated in the Government of India Act 
1 1919. The birth of the JOiilafat CommiUtt 
however overshadowed she League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 192J 
when it met for a brief period under the prt - 
sidentship of the late Mr. &urgri, but had to bt 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 19^4, 
however, some influential Moslem lea^rs 
Mr. M. A. JInnah thought that the MhilafAt 
Committee's functions having ceased In view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr 
Jinn^ 8 chairmanship at Lahore in May 1924. 
The l^hore session practically did nothing ehe 
save to reorganise the scattered brands of the 
league. 



The Moslem tee^. , 



Vtm Lm<m in IMS-tT.— Tlw 192S and 
1(126 fleaoiopft of the Leagite weie noted for 
their virility. The MusUins displayed (treater 
alle^anee to their communal organteatlon in 
proportion to the lovalty of the Hindus to their 
MahaSabha, duspidion and distrust, enmity 
and open hostility oegan to prevail between the 
two communities, ^oportionate distribution 
of the loa^^es and fishes u£ office, on the political 
side, and the questions of the Hindus playing 
music before mosques and the Mahomedans 
killing cows, on the religious side, constituted the 
points of difference which frequently led to 
inter-communal riots. The situation was 
regarded with grave concern by serious minded 
leaders, some of whom, under the leadership of 
Mr. Jlnnah, met at Delhi early In 1927 and offenid, 
in the name of the Muslims, to surrender their 
ri^t to communal electorates, provided, among 
other things, Bind was constituted into a separate 

r vince and reforms were introduced in the 
W. Frontier Provinces and Baluchistan. 
This offer, however, was aci'cptablo neither to 
the Hindus nor the Muslim masses who 
insisted on tin* continuance of the 8<‘paratc 
plcctorat<*H. A sdiisiu set in the Muslim 
League which was aceentuated by the announce- 
ment of the {>firsonnel of the Btatiitury Commis- 
sion on Indian Ueforms. The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain S('cU(m of the Muslims as an insult t(» 
India ; and those who held tills view decided to 
boywtt the Ocunmission. The majority of the 
community, liowcver, thought otherwise and 
saw great advantages in co-operating in the 
Pariiaiuontary inquiry and placing before the 
Commission the demands of the cominuiiity. 
Both scctloiiH strove to capture the l^'ague.* 
The venue of the session was an Imiiortant factor, 
and it was thought that if it were held at Lahore, 
which was the stronghold of tiie pro-Comrois- 
sioners, the decision would go against the auti- 
Commissiuners ; so tlie latter manceuvied to 
hold the session at Calcutta. This was achieved 
by means of a scries of irrcgiitariti(N4 in procedure 
which were resented by the Punjab section. 
Tlio split in ttie League became definite* with the 
holding of two sessions, one at J^iliore which 
decided to co-opi*ratc with the (Commission and 
the other at Calcutta which voted for boycott. 

The two sections drifted further and further 
notwithstanding efforts at approchemont made 
from time to time. The cleavage in the League 
iMioame ))ermanent, so that those who differed 
freun it and at the same time desired to formulate 
the views of tile entire commiiiilty with regard 
to the future coostitution of India had to call a 
separate conference outside the League. The 
report of the Committee of the AU Parties 
Conference indicated the dire(d;ion in which 
the wind was blowing, and the Muslims could 
not with prudence allow their claims to go 
untepresonCbd. The Jbeague was no more 
representative of the entire community, henei 
the birth of the AU Parties Muslim Conference. 

Tlifi t918 S6BSliMi--*Tho lieague-~-or what 
was left of it after the secession by the Bhafi 
i<4ioal—met at Calcutta in 1928, Its position 
was by no means enviable. On the one hand, a 
rival organisation was bolng formed in the 
shape of the All Parties Conference which hade 
fsir to beeonia a permaasiit body» while the 


Congress and the AU Parties Convention treated 
the League with seant oouftesy. ' The Leagne 
session opened with the speedi of the PxesldmiU 
the Maharaja of Mahinudabad, and concluded 
after reachii^ a decision not to co-operate with 
the AH Parties Muslim Conference. The 
Maharaja of Mutimudahad declared that India's 
membership of the British Commonwealth gave 
her a place of undoubtahle seouiity and aihed 
whether India could conceive of isolation ai a 
time when Indian nationalism was in an ascent 
stage. They would have to pass through 
laborious decades before they reached sturdy 
manhood, he added. He favourfKl the Nehru 
Heport in its entirety and advised the League 
to send its delegates to confer with leaders of 
other parties and organisations in the Convention 
with a view to arnviim at a settlement of the 
communal problems. The Subjects Committee 
of the League foUowed Ids advice and sent 20 
delegates to the Convention, but to no purpose. 
Despite Mr. Jinnah's powerful exhortauon and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru s warning, the Convention 
spumed the Muslims' demand for the reservation 
of two-thirds the number of seats in the Assembly 
for MiisUms and tlie vesting of residuary powers 
in the provinces. Tlie final act of estrangement 
came wlicn Mr. Jlnnah walked out of the Com- 
mittee of the Convention after a futile endeavour 
t.o reach a s<*ttlcmeQt on thqgx>mmunal question. 
The League again met, uecided to nou-co- 
opijratc with the All Parties Mutdim Oouferonce 
and adjourned sine die, empowering the (Council 
of the Leagno to call a session of the not 

later than^y 1929. 


_The All Parties MnsUai Coafereaea.*- 

The publication of the Nehru Eeport hastened 
the advent ot the AU Parties Muslim Conference. 


As one of the speakers remarked, every provision 
of the report meant some disadvantage to the 
Muslims and some advantage to the Hindus- 
The Conference was caUed to counter-act 
the effect of the Nehru Keport and to formulate 
tlie Muslim community’s demand in regard 
to the future constitution of India. By no 
im^iis was tills an easy task ; for notwithstdrang 
the refusal of the Jlnnah Leaguers to parti- 
dfiate in the prociiedliigs, the Conference was 
attended by almost aU the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the coimtry, including a very laige 
number of the members of the Coundls and the 
Assembly. Although aU were deteimiaed to 
maintain the cultural entity of the MusUms 
hitact and to voice Muslim ciahns wiUi a nuited 
voice, there were certain irreconcilable elettifihts 
whom it was difficult to bring to agree to a com- 
mon formula. There was ready agreemetlt on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Eepo^ but differ- 
enoe of opinion prevaUed with regm to tbs 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomod All 
stood for oomplett* independence and, of course^ 
for the boycott of the (kunmissimk ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very large followh^, 
favoured co-operation with the Oofumlssloii in 
the framing of a constitution within the JSimiiit, 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, hut, 
thaoks mainly to tiio tact of the Piesldcut, 
the Aga Khan, a compronOse was reached 
whereby the mention etther of **]>omlnioti 
status'* or " Indepondenoe ** was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conferee 
whidi demanded mmely **a federal ooostitatlon*', 
Sfuiiii^ It referred wkbia to the SImoA Coni* 



The Khiia/ot Committee. 
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mission nor to the Nehru Keport^ but Insisted on 
complianee with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency whidi devised a constitution. 

The outstanding features of the Conference 
^ese its representative and influentiai character 
and the Presidential address. The latter was a 
concise but a forcible statement which empha> 
sised the resolve of the community to maintain 
Its cultural entity. His Highness pleaded for 
closer contact between the leaders of the Muslim 
community and the masses^ so that the opinions 


of the latter ndght be correctly understood and 
given effect to. The Aga Khan also pleaded for 
tole!rance in respect of cow killing and pointed 
out that the practice was not enjoined by Islam . 
** Certainly there is no need to ^lade sacrificial 
rites. The fiesh and blood of animals do not 
roach God/* ho added. The speech produced 
great effect and the whole session impressed the 
delegates so well that a proposal was seriously 
mooted to make the Conference a permanent 
organisation. If this is accompuslied, the 
Muslim League will have a serious rival. 


The Kbilafat Committee. 


The Central Khilafat Committee owed its 
origin to the reticence shown by the AlLIndia 
Congress Committee in 1020 to the question 
of the Ahilafat and Non-co-operation. Messrs. 
Gandhi and Shaukat All started this organi- 
sation with a view to educative propaganda 
throughout the country and, if possible^ to 
capture the Congress. The object of the Com- 
mittee was stated to be the righting of the 
Khilafat "wrongs.** As a result of intensive 
propaganda mamly led by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, prominent Indian publicists supported the 
view that the Indian Moslems being deeply 
concerned over the ** exploitation of the Holy 
places of Islam,** had a right to expect the 
Hindus to help them in securing their rights. 
Soon after, the Madras Khilafat Conference 
under the ohainnanship of Mr. Shaukat Ali 
unfolded a programme of progressive non-co. 
operation and ap^aled to the country for 
support. The Khuafat Committee, with the 
huge funds at its disposal, was able to draft in 
a large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
speolu Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to It, namely, the 
obtaining of Swi^ and the righting of the 
JPnnJab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khalifa by the 
Kemalists and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee’s activities have been 
considerably restricted. Becently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Tur^h Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Baud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the Pre- 
sidenti^iw of Mr. Abdul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League's 
dedMim on Mosul and declared that if the 
^Tinfee went to war on the latter leiue the 0on« 
lerenee would deem it its duty to help them* 


Since then one heard little about the public 
activities of the Committee, although many of 
its domestic quarrels engaged the attention of 
the public. Punds, however, continued to be 
collected for the “activities’* of the Com- 
mittee wliich coiild liardly bo specified. Tlungs 
dragged on until the latter lialf of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Eeforras. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a T>e<;uliar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru lleport. Tliis document’ ral 80 <l many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely, Dominion status for India and 
Jomt electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to tlio Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an oxtrt*jno type of nationalism 
coupled with rank eommunalism. They wanted 
complete independence*, for India and in the 
same breath demanded the continuauce of 
8C|>arate electorates. This statfi of mind foiiiitl 
expression at the annual session of the Khilafat 
Conference which met in 1928 at Calcutta. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali, who presided, launched a 
bitter attack on his political opponents, the 
Nehru school, and affirmed tliat the Nehru 
lleport liad jdven birth to dissensions in the. 
coimtry to an uni>arallcled degree. Ho drew 
attention to the unsoemly quarrel that 
was going on between Neliru the father and 
Nehru the son over the Dominion status 
versus Independence issue and evoked warm 
enthusiasm among his hearers by declaring that 
the father might be responsible for the son 
dangling on the gaUows. 

A resolution declaring Independence as the 
goal of India was carried by the Conference, 
the mover remarking that Dominion status was 
a form of slavery. Another demanded that the 
future constitution of India should bo so framed 
as to provide for a federation of **lree and 
unit^ states of India.** The federatloii <ibo^d 
consist of fully autonomous provinces d Infi^ 
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And large Indian States and groups of smaller | 
States when thev join the federation. Every 
constituent member of the federation should ' 
possess plenary powers within its jurisdiction 
and shoiud liave its own leglslaturo and Governor 
elected by itself. The residuary powers of the 
federation should rest with the constituent 
members. 

The Calcutta session of the Khilafat Conference 
was marked by one of the worst schisms that have 
ever prevailed among the Khilafatists. Although 
this did not manfest itb<ilf in the ofion session 
of the Couh'ronce, the differences none the less 
burst out into a free light at a meeting of the 
Bengal (’ommltte4) held to elect delegates to the 
Conference. As the Bengal Committee was known 
to be in favour of the Kchru Itcport the “ Iiido- 
pcndcncuwallabs ** sought to influence the voting 


for the Section of delegates wbitth resulted in 
great confusion and tiie manhandling of more than 
one. Different versions of the incident are current 
bat it seems certain tluit the trouble arose in 
consequence of the Ali Brothers ** invading *' 
the meeting with a largo following. 

A few days after the Conference was over dis- 
turbances broke out across the l^orth* Western 
Eroutier leading to the abdication of Amanollah 
whom tlio Mussulmans of India had learnt to 
regard as Uie “ King of Islam.** They had 
fondly hoped that Muslims all over the world 
could bo brought together under this new 
** Klialifa/* but it was not to be. They had, 
therefore, to rest content witti expressing 
symi>athy for A ma nullah and offering, if the 
Oovernmout of India permitted them to do so 
to help AmanuUah regain his throne. 


The Indian Legislature. 


His Excellency tlie Viceroy’s addrchs formally 
inaugurating the Winter Session of the Indian 
Ijogislalnre at Delhi on 2nd February 1928 was 
more tlmi usually Important bc^jaune of Its 
si^ecial rctenmoe to tbo approaching visit of the 
Htatutory Commission. It was almost wholly 
devoted to tliai subject, Jt hatl, he sold, been 
freely said that His Majesty’s Government had 
done Indians injustloi' by denying them 
adequatKj means to bring Indian influemM' to bear 
\\\H)n the procecdmgK of the Inquiry, but such 
charges arose in part from failure to appr<’ciate 
features of the sehcine uliich he thought had 
already bufflcicntly plainly bt^eu stakd : 

** Apart from such misa])preheu^lons, I am 
free to admit that the question of whether or 
not bett<*r means could have been <ievlbed for 
aHsoclaiijig Indian opinion with the 
Inquiry which Parllara<mt Is bound to undertake 
is one on which every man is entitled to hold his 
own view. But thougli Indian leaders have the 
riglit, if they wish, to say that His Majesty’s 
Government liavo chosen the wrong method of 
such association (of Indians in the inq^uirv), 
they are not at liberty if they desirt* to retain the 
<’Jiaracter of true counesellors of the people or 
of honest eontroverslallsts to say tliat His 
Majesty’s Government have not sought means 
and 1 would add very full and very unprect^- 
dented means of placing Indians in a position 
to take an ample sliarc with them in the evolution 
of their country’s future.” 

The Viceroy went on to point out that in 
such matters tlie more, form of procedure was 
of secondary importance. ” It is well to 
remember that constitutional fonns are nothing 
but instruments in the hands of men, responding 
to the skill of the craftsman as tlie plain cliisel 
in the hand of tlia expert sculptor. And as 
men are greater than the Instruments they 
use, we gravely err if we suppoeo that complaint, 
however kmd* of the toola whibb efarewmiitanoe 


has placed in our hand*^, will suffice to Induce 
posterity to hold us guiltless if In the result 
our workmansliip whether through lack of will 
or of capacity is found wanting. Whatever men 
inay be tempted to tliink at the present moment, 

I dare prt^dict that the searching Inquest of 
history will not fall to return judgment against 
those who sought to use their power to lilnder 
when it was in their power to help.” 

Hih Excellency tinned to the common state- 
ment that His Majesty's Government had 
deliberat(‘]y insulted India by excluding Indians 
from the personnel of the Commission. Honour 
and self-respect, he said, are not enhanced by 
creating affronts in our imagination where none 
in fact <>xists. ” In the prenont case, British 
stati'smen of all parties liave stated in terms 
admitting of no misconception tliat the appoint- 
ment of a rariiamentary Commission was in no 
way intended as any affront to Indian. Time 
and again this assertion has been repeated 
and T would ask in all sincerity by what right do 
leaders of Indian opinion, who ate as jealous 
as I am of their own good faith, and would 
resent as sliarply as I any refusal to believe 
their word, impugn the good faith and disbelieve 
the plain word of others.** 

“The Commission,** said the Viceroy, “ has 
been appointed with the assent and co-operation 
of ali British parties. They will carry thiougli 
their Inquiry with, it Is hoped, the generous 
I assistanoe of all shades of Indian opinion. 
I But wlieiher sucli assistanoe is offered or with- 
' Iield, the inquiry will proceed and a report will 
be presented to rarilamcnt on which Barliament 
will take whatever action it deems appropriate.’* 

Tlie political spirit which His Exoidlency in 
I this address endeavoured to dispel brooded over 
the ptooeedings of most of the sessioii. 

The first official business was the lormffi 
;latcod«mtio]i of a nsw Hmarvt Bank of IhAii 




The Indian LegkMure. 


Sill. Tlv) first Bill of this nature was Intro* 
duoed in the preceding Simla session. Tlie 
endeavour of a section of the House to secure 

S ditical representatioii upon the Bank’s 
rectorate led to protracted negotiations and 
eventually Government found to passage of the 
measure impossible. During the winter, the 
Finance Member (Sir Basil Blackett) visited 
London and thereafter drew up a new Bill which 
was calculated to meet the reasonable views of all 
parties concerned*. How to proceed with the 
new measure without delay was problematical, 
because the original Bill liad not formally been 
withdrawn. Government, being anxious to 
consult the best wishes of the Assembly and its 
President, adopted the plan of Icavhig the old 
Bill alone and gasetting the new one, so that 
it mi^t be proceeded with at the earliest 
possible moment in the new session. It was, 
in fact, put down on the Order Paper for intro- 
duction on the day preceding the Viceroy’s 
inaugural speech. 

When the Bill was reached on the Order 
P*^r, the President first emailed on Mr. Ancy, 
a AUliratta member, who had giv(‘u notice of a 
point of order. The latter said the course 
taken by Government was derogatory to the 
dignity of the House even though it might 
technically be legal. There was some discussion, 
in the course of which the Jii<*cretary iu the 
Legislative Department in a long sp<'cch showed 
that under the Rules of the House and in aceor- 
dmice with precedent the i)roposed procedure 
was in order. The President, in a long written 
statement, said the first question was whetlier 
the methc^ adopted so violated the proprieties 
of the House as to constitute* an abuse of its 
forms and procculure. Tlic second iK>iui, he 
said, was whether the procedure proposed i 
was barred by the rule against repetition. Ho 
held that the meliiod chosen would not Ih* 
repetition but violated the proprieties of tlic 
Bouse and was an abuse of its procedure, 
wherefore he declined to call upon the l^inancc 
Member to introduce his Bill. 

Government thereupon decided to proceed 
with their original Bank Bill and its considera- 
tion was again taken up, together with a large 
number of amendments, llie debate con- 
tinued nearlv three days and a motion for 
postponement Hne die was then adopted nom 
eon, it having been moved by a iion-ofiicial 
member and the Finance Member intimating 
that if the House desired adloiimment he was 
wUUng. 

The Amy Secretary moved consideration of a 
Bill to amend thcladlaii Territorial Forea Act 
in accordance with the proposals of the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Force Committee. ITierc was 
little debate and on the motion of a non-official 
member the measure was sent to Select Com- 
mittee. The same course was followed in 
regard to the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill, 
aimilarly arising. Both Bills were later, without 
substantial amendment, passed into law. The 
Army Secretary also moved reference to Select 
Committee of a Bill to provide for the applioa- 
tkm of the British Haval Discipline Act to tlie 
MUlail NfiVF. This was the piece of legislation 
required to fulfil the ecmditlons necessary to the 
fogonal ooDveision of the Royal Indian Marine 
into Kfafi Boyal Indian Bavy urith ri|^ to fiy 


the White Ensign. A member of the Congress 
party immediately opposed the motion on the 
ground that expenditure on the now Navy 
would not be under control by the Assembly. 
There was considerable debate and the motion 
was rejeded by 55 votes to 64. The effect of 
the rejection is that the plan for the constitution 
of the new fighting force is not incommoded, 
but that as the force will not be under a Disci- 
pline Act corresponding with that of other por- 
tions of His Majesty’s naval forces it will not 
have the right to fly the White Ensign or to be 
termed Royal Indian Navy. 

The Statutory Commission on February 6th 
ad<lresHed to H. E. the Viceroy a letter the 
main purport of which was to invite the Indian 
Ijcgislature to elect a Central Committee of 
co-operation with them in tlieir Inquiry. Lala 
Lajpat Itai, leader of the Nationalist Party in 
the Assembly, moved on 1 6th February a recom- 
mendation “ that the presimt constitution 
and scheme of the Statutory Commission are 
wholly unacceptable to this House and that this 
House will thert‘fore liave nothhig to do with 
the (’ommission at any stage* and in any form.” 
The debate lasted two days and apart from 
Goveniinent’s efforts to encourage a spirit of 
moderation and reasonableness was mainly 
cliarat'terised by division of opinion between 
Hindus and Muslims and on the part of the 
former tlie strong assertion of tlic non-co-opera- 
tion theory wliieh has been the luill mark of the 
Swaraj Party led by Motilal Nehru since before 
the inauguration of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. From the Muslim standimiut Sir 
Zulfiqar AH Khan moved to the original resolu- 
tion an amendnu'nt declaring ” that the proce- 
dure put forward by the Indian Statutory 
Commission merits the favourable conblderation 
of this Assembly.” The I’resident at the 
conclusion of the debate first put the lU^solution 
to the vote and It was adopted by 66 votes 
to 6‘2. 

An outstanding feature of the debate was a 
speech by l*aimit Motilal Nehru reafiirming 
lus position of nan-co-op(*ratioti. He said that 
his party would at the outset have omitted the 
word ” present ” ap}>earing at the beginning of 
I T.ala Lajpat Rai’s resolution (as quoted above). 
He argued that the Congress was not concerned 
with this man or that. man, but took its stand 
upon the broad principle ”that Parliament 
and the British puDlie and the British Govern- 
ment liave no shadow of a right to force a 
Ckmstitution upon us against our will.” 
Doubtless, he said, so loag as India was held in 
her present oompleto subjection, Britain and 
Parliament could enforce thrir will at the point 
of the bayonet : ” but when you talk of giving 
a measure of freedom to tlie subject luation, 
it is hypocrisy, it is dishonesty, to rely upon 
laws to which that people were not parues, 
to rely upon those laws, to restrict the limits 
within which such measure of liberty is to be 
given.” The Pundit asserted that ” Congress 
stands to-day for complete Independence.” 
He showed how he had at various times in the 
Assembly brought forward statements and 
rosolutloiiB on tlie subject and he added : 

** The Congress met and with due regard to 
all that had happened it definitely and clearly 
laid down that »» goal was oomplote IwliKpett* 
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deuce. tlMt I itaiid end 1 My by tliat tbe 
vt/Mh oountiy stands. It Is tme that vartons 
constitatioiis nave been suggested and various 
pat^s talk of Dominion status, by which Is 
undemtood the kind of Government which 
prevails in Canada, in South Africa, In Australia 
and In the Free State of Ireland. Kow, I want 
it to be clearly understood that while the Oon- 
gress stands for complete independence, it is 
fully prepared to consult and confer with all 
the other parties oonoemed, including the 
Government, as to the kind of constitution 
which is to be framed and which is suitable to the 
circumstauces. Kow, it is clear that however 
comfdctethc independence may be there must 
be some tratisition period and some transitory 
provisions to apply to that period When 1 
say that all parties in India are agreed upon 
complete independence 1 mean that when some 
talk of Dominion status and thingn like that, 
all that is meant by them Is that that would be 
only a kind of transitional ^institution in order 
to attain to the goal of Independence ** 

He further said “My Party has no desire 
whatever to consult any cxtrancHius body as 
to what that constitutional is going to be except i 
in so far as the interests of that body itself may 
be involved and for that purpose we are* ready 
to negotiate, we are ready to enter Into arrange- 1 
ments, for the protection of British as well as 1 
any oth<T interests tliat there mav be In this 

country Our position is tliat | 

we gain our independence whenever It has to ! 
come, in the near or distant future, not by tbe 
aid of the British Government or through Par- 
liament hut by seW-deterrainatlon and bv our 
own strength. That Is the decision of tin 
Congress ** 

The same subject came under discussion in the 
Coumll of State on Februaiy 22nd when two 
resolutions were moved, the first and original 
resolution being by Mr P.C. D Chari and recom- 
mending the appointiuent of a Committee to 
co-operate with the Statutory ComudSHion 
subject to certain conditions and the other, 
in the form of an amendment by Sii;^Maneckjl 
Dodabhai, recommending its appointiuent 
aeiYirding to the C/Onditions offen*d in Sir John 
Simon’s letter of February 6th, The main feature 
of the debate was a powerful speech by Sir 
Saukaran Nalr, formerly member of the Vice- 
roy’s Rxecutlve Council, who said It could 
not be questioned that Parliament was the 
final arbiter in the matter, that the formation 
of a Committoe would give Indian politicians a 
superb cliance to put forth their views both to 
Parliament and to the whole world and that the 
arguments put forward in support of the boycott 
of the Commission were the most convincing 
reasons why the Committee of C*o-operation 
should lie appointed The resolution to appoint 
a Committee to co-operete on the terms laid 
down bv the Statutory Commission was adojpvted 
bv 34 votes to 13. 

The annual Railway Budget was presented 
by the Hon. Sir George Rainy, Railway Member, 
in the Legislative Assembly and by the Hon, 
Sir Austin Hadow, Clilef Commissioner tor Rail- 
ways, in the Council of State, on 20th Felmiary. 
It showed that on the final figures for the past 
year total receipts on commercial lines were 
estimated at Rs. ctotes or nearly Bs. 


caotea higher than Ui the preoedlag yefir find 
expeadltiiie Bs. fiO 2/fi ctmeii, an meretie of 
&8. crores, or a little legs tmn the Iniaeaae 
in interest chorgea during the same period. 
The surplus of receipts over expenditw wae 
estimated at Rs. 12{ crores, as against Ks. Sr 
in the Budget and of that stratei^ railways 
absorbed Us. 1 2J*A crores, Es. 4t crewes went 
to the railway reserve fund and the contribution 
to general revenue was left at Es, 6| crores. 

For the ensuing year. Government proposed 
reduciionB in 3rd class fares, In parcels and 
luggage charges and in four classes of goods rates, 
namely ou kerosine, on manure and wcake, on 
jagrland on grain, pulses and oilseeds — all heads 
selected with special concern for the interests 
of the poorer classes and agriculturists. Allowing 
for these changes, the Budget for 162S-29 
showed estimated receipts of Rs 103 crores, total 
charges Es. 93 crores, surplus Es. fi crores, 
contribution to revenues Es. 5^ crores and 
contribution to railway reserve fund Es, 3k 
crores. 

Sir George Rainy emphasised the benefit 
which both railways ana the general Budget 
had received from the separawn of railway 
accounts from general accounts and showed' 
that his Department had Instituted apedal 
investigations in that regard with a view to 
the review of the separation arrangement whirii 
was due to come in the ensnlog year if tbe 
Assembly desired it, 

Ihe debates on the Budget were of the custo- 
mary semi-poUtical tenor, heavily stressed 
points being control by the Assembly, alleged 
racial distinctions in the subordinate depart- 
ments and the demand lor rapid Indtanisatimi 
of the superior railway servioes. 

The ftnnaal geB«ral Bgdgat, the last to 

be prepared by the Hon. Sir Bull Bla<^ett, 
was submitted to the Assembly by him and to 
the (''ouncH of State by the Financial Seccetai^ 
on 2dth February. The final accounts for 
showed a surplus of Es. 296 lakhs against rim 
revised estimate of Es. 282 lakhs. con* 
eluding year having shown general trade improve- 
ment, the final revised estunates Budget showed 
revenue and expenditure both at Es. 125*26 
crores, or within Es 3 lakhs of the ori^^l 
estimates. The Budget proposals for the 
ensuing year Showed on the existhig basis ^ 
i taxation a revenue of Es. 182*23 erores, 

I including Es. 258 lakhs of imremitted Frovlaolal 
Contributions, but not including any aasistonoe 
I from the revenue reserve fund, and expenditttre 
; Es, 129'60 crores, leaving a surplus of Es. 263 
I lakhs, which Government regarded as teonixent. 
Out oL this, the Budget provided for the sacrifioe 
of Es. 253 lakhs for the final extinction of 
Provincial Contributions, a step which would 
thus leave a net surplus of Es. 5 lakhs. 

A special feature of the Budget was the satis- 
factory Ways and Means statement which it 
contained. In the five years since 31tt Harrii 
1913, when the era of post-war deficits ended, 
unpiodwtive debt was dimiidahed by Es. 76 
crores. The aggregate debt increased by Eb« 
113 crores, the net result of this reductiou and 
of an increase of Es. 1,89 crores in prodnettve 
debt. Tbe Finance Dnpartment ho|^ 
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"beion the end of the new financial year almost to 
liquidate the debt due to the five years of revenue 
deficits — 1M8-23 ; and anticipated that if the 
present rate of prepress could be maintained 
the unprodnotive debt would altogether vanish 
in about 12 years. 

The Budget debates In the Assembly were, 
as usual, the occasion of considerable political 
demonstration, but the Budget and the taxation 
proposals for the ensuing year were pashod 
without substantial change. 

Among other noteworthy legislation dealt 
with dining the Budget session were sundry 
tariff matters of greater or less general Impor- 
tance. 

AUTUMN SESSION. 

The annual autumn session of the Legislature 
commenced in Simla on 4th Septcmiber and con- 
tinued until the afternoon of 25th SeptemlKT. 
Three main items of business arose, namely 
the appointment of a Committee to co-ot)erate 
with the Statutory Comndsslou, the submission 
by Government to tlie liCgislative Assemblv 
of a Bill authorising the expulsion of immigrant 
communist agitators and the question ot the 
ert'ation of a separate Assemblv Secretariat. 
Another question of importance was a Bill by 
Saheb Harbilas Sarda tor the prevention of 
child marriages, on which th(' Select ('ominittee 
report, came before the Assenibly, 

The Government of India decided, In consulta- 
tion with the chairman of the Statutory (Jorn- 
mission, that the Central (kimmittee to to- 
operate with the Statutory Commission should 
.consist of nine members of whom three should 
be elected by the ( Wncil of Stat<*. The Connell 
of State elecU'd Sir Sankaran Kair, Sir Arthur 
Froom and Nawab Ali Khan, there being k<‘en 
competition for places and a number of candidates 
standing. The parties on the l^cit of the 
Assembly showing no desire to elect mcmherH 
from that House, the Viceroy noniinateil live 
members to the Committee from it. Theii 
nameHareSirZnlflkar AUKiuin, l>r E.A. Snhra- 
wardy, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kao Baluidnr 
M. d. llajah, Mr, Kikabhai Bremehaiid. His 
Excellency turther nomiiiated Sardar Bahadur 
Shivdev Singh Uberoi, a member of the Couiieil 
of State, to r(‘present tlie Sikhs. Govenim»*«t 
appointed Sir Sankaran Nair, ehainnan of the 
Committee, which coinmenci'd its sittings forth- 
with* 

Government in presenting to the lA'glslative 
Assembly their Bill for the expiilsion of Immi- 
grant Communist Agitators who aimed at the 
destruction of tin* iKuiticai, social or economic' 
organisation of tlie country asw^rted tiielr 
judgment that a dangerous situation had arisen 
and that drastic measures were necessary 
aatiafactorily to meet it. The principal featun* 
of their Bill was the provision of special powers 
for executive action. Tlie Congress l*arty led 
opjiosition to the measure at every stage. Pundit 
Motila! Nehru and Mr. Hrinivasa lyimgar, both 
ot whom had recenty visited Moscow, strongly 
denouncing the measure and what was described 
as the propaganda against communism. The 
leader of the Nationalist party and his followers 
m^ared to think tliat the dangerous doctrines 
of communism would never attract support iu 


India and that to exclude the preaching of 
communism would be to refuse hospitelity to 
ideas from other parts of the world, ^e leader 
of the Independent party opposed the measure ou 
the ground that to assiuit to it would be to provide 
Govemin<‘nt with an argument lor obtaining 
similarly drastic new <*xeeiitive powers against 
Indians. The Muslin eh'cted members were 
almost solidly for the Bill and Muslim members 
of thi‘ Independent party left, it on tliat account. 
The Bill was referred to Select Committee by a 
small inajoritv voti* but on the motion tluit the 
Select Committee's rexKirt be taken Into umsi- 
deration a diiision resulted in a tie and the 
Presidtnt gavi* a casting vote against the Bill 
on the gionnd that it was an extraordinarj 
meaMU’e wliiib should not be al]ow<'d to pass 
niilebs its promoters obtained a clear majority. 

The President read a lengthy statement setting 
out ills vn ws in lavour ol tlu' establishment ol a 
Separate Secretariat for the Legislative 
Assembly and his reasons for di-.agrf‘eijig with 
the objections raised by Goveminent t.o some 
of Its iiarfjcnlars, espoVlallj to tlie propfisal 
that till' new l)<*partment slionld be plaeed 
diredh under the administrative charge oi the 
l*resid< nt. (Tovenimcnt two days later replied 
with a siatement showing their sble of the case 
and jHibbslied their Despatcli to the Secretary 
of Stale tn the matter. This doruraent sbowed 
that in principle tiovenmunt agreed with the 
ITesKb iit’s proiKisul and favoured its early 
adoption but that they dlsagn'cd on tb<‘ question 
of administration. There followed eertaln 
private eonfereiKes hetwi'en tin* Bn-sideiit and 
Party leaders, includliig the Home Memb<‘r as 
lead* r of the House. Then followed a debate 
I Mill* h showed a g«‘iUTal measur** ol agreement in 
the plan of ]>la**ing the administration of the 
in‘w depaitment dire*'tly undtT H. K. the 
Vie<‘roy but subj«‘ct to the condition, suggested 
ill *‘erlaii) quarters, tliat tb«‘ main bui^(‘n of 
(h'aling with tin* sepaiate h*M*returlat staff and 
>Mtb *iin‘stions eonmebd with it sbuiiid be 
undertak*‘n by tin* Public Scrvice.s (Commission 
(11 M. tlu' Vie.*‘roy iii an aildress to thf' Assembly 
on 2Hth January 1929 announcisl that, with the 
samtion of the Seentary of Stat*‘, a w'ttlement 
hud been reach*‘d on those lines and the new 
S**(returiat wa.s instituted in time for the 1929 
Budged session.) 

Hai Haheb Harbilas Sarda’s BUI for the preven- 
tion of Child Marriages was in its original form 
conJliied to Hindus and merely provided that 
child mairiagcs should wot be valid. I’he Select 
(’oiiimUt<*ee\tend<‘d it by making it cover all 
eoiiiinuuities and altered It by Inserting provi- 
sions making the Rolemnisat ion of child marriages 
or part ieijiat ion In their .solemnihat ion, a criminal 
offence. Tiiese ehangcb arous*‘d eonsiderahle 
new op{.K>sitlon In addition to the earlier wide- 
aprt'ad opposition of orthodox Hindus. The 
MusUiiis largely object<*d to the BUI being 
exteinled to th<*Ir community on the ground not 
that tli<'> ileslre child iiiurriagcs or make them 
but that some pni visions of the new meaHure 
eonflict nith' their religious law. There arose 
the g4meial objection to endeavouring a eocial 
reform ol the kind desired by legislarion. The 
debate's on the Bill were not completed by the 
end of the session, so that the final conclusion of 
the matter stood over. 




Sport. 


was a year ot p^ogresb for Sport in India, 
a dpfinitp move towards the better eontzol of 
the various branches having taken place. Pre- 
viously only Ilacing was controlled in the real 
sense of the word but at the end of 1928 there 
wore Associations in being which were looking 
after the interc'sts of Cricket, Hockey, Boxing, 
Football and Athletics. Things ar<* still far 
from being satisfactory, when compared with 
Continental countries or America for instance, 
))ut a distinct advance has been made. The 
Indian Board of Cricket Control with its several 
Provincial Control Boards should help the 
“ King of (lames’* to take a big step forward 
and the time may not far distant wlien Ihdla 
will be taking part in T<*st Matciu's. 'Dne good 
a proper organisation can do for any game is 
n*neetod in the snceess of tin* Indian Hoekey 
’IVam which won thcOlymplc Games tournament, 
the first Olympic lumour India has won. Pro- 
vlneial Hockey Associations are now in being and 
the game should make further progre&s. 
Another s))ortlng organisation wiilch came into 
Indng during 1928 Is the Bailwav .Hi)orts 
Asso<'iation, which will look after, and encourage 
hIK)rts among the employees ot India’s vast 
railways and a sneccssful footlmll and boxing 
tournam<'nt was held. 

FootbaU%has two lowd .\ssociatious at 
Bombay aim Calcutta which looks after the 
game In tin* Bengal and the Bombay Presideneies 
but then* is still room for moie and an All 
India l*’ede ration would improve matters con- 
siderably, The main tournamentb of the year, 
the J.F.A. Hhleld, the Durand, Hovers and 
liahore 'Prades Cups were all very successful. 

Amateur Boxing is making great strides, espe- 
cially in the Bombay Pi\*sidcucy and in the Ar- 
my but so far there is no All India controlling 
body. The professional bide of the sport is still 
left to ludividnal promoters hut there are signs 
that a gnvernbig body may come it^to being. 
It will lx* all for the good of the game. 

Athletics are looked after, U> a certain extent, 
by the Indian Olympic rouiitdl but though there* 
arc a few Provincial Associations athletics, as 
a sport, will not make headway till more and 
better equipped grounds arc available. Several of 
the big centres realise tlio necessity for Stadiums 
In which athletics, and other sports could bo 
stagi'd and perhaps, in the near future, they will 
make their appearance. India sent a team to 
Amsterdam for the Olympic Games and though 
no material success was registered a lot of valua- 
ble lessons were learned. 

Tennis Booming. 

Tenuis continues to boom and the various 
tournameuts all over the coimtry were well 
supported. In the Davis Cup too, India did very 
well indeed and the signs are that in the near 
fut.uro India will be a force to be reckoned with 
111 tennis circles. The Various big tournaments 
in India, however, overlap somewhat and it is 
a pity that this shoilld be so, Somehow tlie 
All India Ohampionships at Allahabad do not 
draw iHe cream of India’s players and the Dawn 
Tennis Associations might, with advant^e, 
ehango the venue of this tournament. The 
Inter-Provincial contest provide valuable ex- 
perience for the promising player. 


Colonel Winsloc has been doing fbucli propa- 
ganda work for the game of BaC/kets ana a 
revival was noticed . ^veral tournaments which 
had been dormant for a number of years took 
unto themselves new leases of life and the preli- 
minary steps towards fonning an All India 
Eackets Associations were taken, 

Kugby is a game which has limited scope in 
India but the tournaments held at Bombay, 
Poona, and Calcutta received good supj^rt. 
There was wnsiderabh* enthusiasm in Bombay 
when the local fifteen won the All India tourna- 
ment after a very long period, and though B. G, 
Hopkins cotild only take a somewhat depleted 
team to (Calcutta the men rose to the occasion 
and brought back the trophy. 

Bowing and Yachting are sports confined to 
the favoured few, and the growth of these 
two branchcb of sport cannot very well be ex- 
pected bo great. Golf is played everywhere 
and all the tournaments proved very successful. 
One branch of sport which saw increased activity 
was that confined to motorists in the form of 
sprint speed trials and reliability tests and 
there is every indication that they wdll increase. 

I In fact it is not Improbable that 1929 will see 
! the introduction of Dirt Track Motor Cycle Eacing, 


The Biebest Race. 

Eacing all over India is popular. The 
Eclipse Stakes, run at Bombay, has become the 
richest race in the country, no less than a lakh 
ot rupees l>ehig given as stakes. The 
classlcH, the Viceroy’s and the King Emperor** 
Cups at Calcutta and the ByeullaCup at Bombay 
created the usual enthusiasm while the opening 
ot the new Barraekpore Eacc Course was another 
event notable in the racing records of the year. 

The Boinhay Quadrangular cricket tournament* 
took additional iuten^st tliis year on accoimt of 
Prince Dulecpsiughji ‘ Eanjl'’s nephew *, who 
has built up a big reputation in England, playing 
in it, but despite his help the Hindus were beaten. 
The winners were the Parsis who once again 
liavo to thank their little slow left handed bowler, 
Jamshedji for their success. It was a victory 
wliieh did not come too soon and Parsl cricket 
rea‘lved a iilip it badly needed. 

Sport all over India is growing, but in every 
brauclt expert coaching is badly needed. Espe- 
cially Is this so in Athletios. Tlicie is a woax^ 
of talent in India whicli only requires develop- 
ing along the right lines, but at present the 
budding athlete is left to liimself without the 
practical assistance of the old hand, which Is 
available in other countries. When sport is 
properly organised, and there Is a lot required 
In this direction yet, then perhaps India will 
become a force to be reckoned with lOn the play- 
ing fields. To show how badly such authority 
is needed, it is impossible tro record any indivi- 
dual feat of any athlete as being an Indian re- 
cord, because there is no ruling authority, or 
specified rules for such attempts, or any pedicu- 
lar body who maintains a register for such 
records. It cannot be done at present unless 
every meeting In India i$ held under l^e same 
rules and with authorised officials, approved b> 
the ruling body . 

A summary of the chief sporting events i> 
1928 is given in the following pages. 
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fitafiing. 


Baotaiorc. 

Hiller Cup. Distance about 7 furlongs. — 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait’s Flintham (8st. 71bs.) 

Iteylands 1 

Byan’s Luxmi (Sst 4lbs.) Burn . . . . 2 

Mr. Beynalds Peculiar (8fet* 51bfe). Cooper . . 3 
Mr* Patel's Blyth Bachelor (9st 11b.) 
Howell 4 


Won by f length. Time- 1 min. 28 secs 
H. H. Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 


about 1 mile. 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait's Peg Anthony Sst.) 

51bs.) Eylands 1 

Mrs. M. B. White’s Kilgarvau (»8t. lib.) 

Aldridge 2 

Messrs. Uadmore and Kuthvens Martens 
Prodigy (Sst. 61bs.) J McQnade . . 3 

Maharaja of Mysore's Lembas (Sst 2lbs.) 
Hill 4 


Won by IJ lengtlu Time— I min. 49 1-5 
secs. 

Barton Cup (Div. I). Distance about 7 
furlongs. — 

Hoosein Kadom’s Woodapple (8&t. 21bb ) 

McQuade 1 

Mr. Sheriff’s Hoojaz (Sst lib.) K} lands . . 2 
Mr. Chublldas' Aasuf (Hst. 81bs.) Kay- 

mond . . . . 3 

Mr. Tallbs Sayyad (7»t 9lbs.) Meeklngs . . 4 
Won by 3 lengths.— Time ~1 min. 41 
2-5 sec. 

Barton Cup (Div. II). Distance about 7 


furlongs. 

Syed Amin's Aradln (Hst 71b8) Havell .. 1 
Hr. Murphy's Baloz (Hst. lib.) Meekings . . 2 
Lt.-Col. Hill's Samamiand (98t 11b.) Hoyt . 3 
Mahomed Burgasb's Sarhan 11 (7st. 11b.) 

Boson 4 

Won by alength. Time — 1 inin. 41 3-5 secs. 


Hajee Bir Inmall Bait's Cup. Distance about 
7 iuflottgs,— 

His Highness the Maliaraja of Mysore's 


€3iinese Honeymoon (Hst, Mbs.) Hill . . 1 
Mrs. Maeonochie's Birkenhead (Ost 2ibB.) 

Bawmds .. ..2 

Mr* Hw €1. Otegson's Yrisshe (tst 51bs.) M. 
Hoyt 8 


Won by a head; lengths ; 1 length. Time 
I min. 31 1- Gsecs. 

Southern India Cup. Distance about 7 tiir. 
longs. - 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird's Bans Pareil (78t. 

Hlbs)8tokes 1 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 
Bunama (Hst. 41bH.) Hill .. ..2 

Messrs. Essiiji and Bird's Our l^addie (Hst 

51hs ) Aldridge 3 

Mr. J. Murphy’s Drummer Boy (lOst 71bB.) 

Meekings . . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won bj ahead; aneek, a head. Time. — 
Imin. 33 1-5 secs. 


Krishnaiah ('hetty Cup. Distance alx>ut 1 
mile. 

Mr B. Malialla's Tiffah (7st. fliflis.) Meek- 


uigs . . . 1 

Mr. (>. Ardeshir's .Najmuzaman (7si 51bs,) 

ilosen 2 

Mr. Mahomed lJurgash'a Good Gold (Hst 

nibs.) Hoyt 3 

Mr AbdooHa Mana's Joslmos (list) Per- 
kins 4 

^^o^b> Li lengths, a neck, K length. Time - 

Iniiu. 5H 4*5seeh. 

Apollo Cup Distance about 11 miles. — 

Mr I’atel's Aiuar (9st Olba.) Howell . . 1 
Mr. Htxist'iu Kaduin’s Wood Apple (9st 
41bs.) M(*Ouade . . . . . . . . 2 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird's Boyal (7st Htbs.) 

Htokes 3 

Mr. Mahomed Jaffer’s I’alavi (Hst 71bs.) 

Aldridge 4 

Won by a lengtii. Time — ^2minH. 26 secs. 

Bh'wanls' Cup, Distance about 1 mile. — 

Maharaja of Mysore’s Bunama (Sst lib.) 

Hill 1 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird's Our Laddie (Hst 

21bs.) Aldridge 2 

Mr. Murphy's Druimncr Boy (lOst 4lbs.) 

Meekings .3 

Lt.-Col . Hill's Osbourne ( Tst 5lba .) Hoyt . . 4 

Won by k length, | length, IJ lengths. 
Time-— Imin. 45 secs. 
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Banffulore Cup. DUtanee about li mttes.— 
Mmis. Soutpr and Simpson's Spivis (Sst 

7lbs.) BdwardH 1 

Sir r«mail Sait’s Marlin <7«t dibs.) Btokos . . 2 
Mabaraja at Yrnkataglrl's Bed Corkado 

(Sst. eibs) Aldridge 3 

Messrs. Soiiter and Simpson's White Oma- 
moiit (Sst. 81bs.) McQuade .. ..4 

Won by 1| lengths; | length; li lengths. 
Time — Imin. 11 1-5 secs. 

Bobbili Clip. Distance about 1 J miles. — 
Mr.Talib’s Sayyad (dst. 21b8.) Howell .. 1 
Mr. Talib’s TaJUmulk (9Bt. 21bfl.) Perkins . . 2 
Mr, S, B. Contractor’s Bubrani (7st lllbs.) 

Meekings .. ..3 

Messrs. Essaji and Bird’s Uoyal (8st lOlbs.) 

Stokes 4 

Time — 2mius. 29 1-5 secs. 

E. C. T. C. Cup. Distance about 1| miles. 

Mr. A. A. E. Cope’s Red Connors (Sst 4lb8 ) 

Edwards 1 

Mrs. White's Kilgarvan (9st 31bs,) Ald- 
ridge 2 

Hir Ismail Bait's Peg Anthony (9st)Rylands 3 
Mr. Dee’s Bweet Friendship (7st lOlbs.) 

Cooper 4 

Won by 5 lengths. Time~-2 mins. 11 1-5 
sees. 

Madras Cup, Distance about 7 furlongs. — 

Mr. Murpby’s Primer (98t) Meekings , . 1 
Mr. Kent's Lady Fayre (Sst 31bs ) Hoyt . . 2 
Messrs. Irwin Jones and Jackson’s Golconda 

(8st 13lbs.) Rylaiids 3 

Mr. Annamali Cliettlar’s Square Draw 

(8si 131b8.) Hill 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 3 lengths. Time — 
imln. 31 secs, 

Barraokpore. 

Club Cup (Dlv. I.). Distance 1 i miles.— 

Mr. A. Ourlander’s Oolden Pospect (Sst 

lib.) Bond 1 

Messrs. Pldmondson Eddia and Uaddior’s 
Irish Magie (dst 3Ibs.) Balfour . . 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Fanos (9st 2lh8.) Ring- 
stead 

Hajee Sir Tsmail Bait's Killaniey (8st Bibs.) 

Forl)es 

Won by nhoft head ; neck ; 1 length, 
mins. 104-5 secs. 


Club Cup (Dlv. II.) Dtstauee t| miles.— 
Messrs. Gilford and Melyees* Bon gar (8st 

4lhs.) Edwards .1 

Mr. R. Bee's Sweet Friendship (Sst 41bs,) 

Cooper 2 

Hon. Mr. R. Gujadhar's George's Bird (78t 

12lbs.) J. Brown 3 

Mr. J.D. Scott's Bluster (Bst Tibs.) Parker ,, 4 

Won by 3 lengths ; short head ; 2 lengths. 
Time— 2mlns. 12 l-Ssecs. 

Cubitt Cup. Ihstanoe 6 furlongs, (straight).— 
Messrs. Bontar and Slmpon’s Aggravation 


(Tat nibs.) 1 

Mr. H. 0. Gregson's Swan (9st Slbs.) Hut- 
chins 2 

Mr. A. Curbudar’s Corbali (Sst ISlbs.) 

Bond 3 

Mr. Pennick’ sDanduloo (7st lOlba.) 3. 
Brown .. .. .. .. ,.4 


Won by 1 length, 2^ lengths ; a head. 
Time. — Imln. 13 3-5sees. 

Barrackpore Spring Cup (Div. 1). Distance 
1 i miles. — 

Miss K. ProphiH’s Summertime (Sst 91b8.) 

RUigstead * .. ,, I 

Mr. A. Curlender’s Clem (Tst lllbs.) 

Bond ..2 

Mrs. J. Mein Austlne’s Thundering Legion 

(98t 2lbs.) Edwards . . 3 

Mr. B. E. G. Eddie's Spring Running (Sst 

61bb.)Bulfoiur 4 

Won by a neck, |1 ength, length. Time. — 

2niius. 7 l-Ssecs. 

Barrackpore Spring Cup (Dlv. II). Distance 
l\ miles. — 

Mr. Hat’s Royal Bean (Sst 1 3lbs.) Marland i 
Mr. E. Bee’s Glenbale (Sst) Cooper . , , , 2 

Messrs. Edmonson Edilis and Roddick's 
Irish Magie (7st 91bH.) Balfour . . . . 3 

Mr. T. Burridge’s Work of Art (7st 131bs.) 

March 4 

Won by i length, H length; 2 lengths. 
Time.— 2inlnB. 7 4-5 secs, 

Bombay. 

The Turf Cfub CEp. Distance 1| miles— 

Mr. H. M. Mahomdd's HUa-Luua- 

3 man (Sst. 71bs.) Morris and Mrs. 

E. L. F. De Boysa’s Tiger King Bead 

4 (8st. lOlba.) Howeil . . . . heat 1 

Mr. Eve’s Turick (7st, 61ba.) Carried, <7st. 

6 lbs.), C. Hoyt.. % 
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Hr. A. U. ElialTaz<k Sdieanal (7gt. 81U.) 4 

Won by Bead heat, length ; length. 

Tima— 4) mlim. 181-5 secs. 

The Byculla Club Cup. Bi»tanoo IJ miles — 
H. H. the Aga Khan's Astre I)*or (8st.) 

A. C. Walker 1 

Mr, M. C. Patel’s Moss (9st. 71hs.), 

Barnett . . . . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kajpipla’s Melesi- 
genee (dst, 41bs.), Townsend . . . . 3 

Mr. J. C. Galstaim's Ox Trot (7Bt. 41b8.), 

S. Black 4 

Won by f length, head, neck. Time — 8 
ming. 3-5 secs. 

The Mansfield Plate. Blstanoe 0 furlongs— 
Mr. Shantldas Askuran’s Veslngton Planet 
(78t. 71bs, carried (78t. 9 lbs.). Bum . . 1 
Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (Tst. 

121b8.) carried (Tst ISlbs.), Herbert . . 2 
Mr. P. B. Avasia’g Wedding Day (6st 121bs), 

carried (7st. 11b.), S. Black 3 

H. B . the Aga Khan's Quincy (fist . lOlba.), 

A. C. Walker 4 

Won by neck, neck, neck. Time — 1 min. 

12 4-5BCca. 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Biv. 1.) Dis- 
tance 1 mile, 1 furlong — 

Mr. R. H. Gahagan's Polychrome (fist. 


31bs.), Bowley 1 

Mr. J. Reynolds’ Poor Scats (8st. 81bs.), 

C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. Stone’s Btarboanl (8st. lOlhs), ; 


Mr. Shuttleworth’a P’s and Q’s (8st. 611)8), 

A. 0. Walker 4 

Won by 1 J lengths ; | length ; 3 lengths. 
Time — Iraln. 53 3-8ec8. 


The Cambridgeshire Stakes. (Biv. 11.) Dis- 
tance 1 mile — 1 furlong- 
Mr. P. B. Avasla’s Gamvros (Sst, 61ba.), 

J. Rosen .. .. 1 

H. H. the l^Iaharaja of Kolhapur’s Badha 
Piarl (fist . 41ba.) B. Stokes . . . . 2 

H. H.the Maharaja of Kolliapiir’s Gapen- 

cais (Sst 121bs.), Herbert 3 

Mr, J. J. Murphy’s Brave Colleen (Sst. 

41b8.), A. C. Walker 4 

Won by neck, 1 length ; 1 lengths. Time— ■ 
imin. 54 l-5HecB. 

Tlie Kholhapnr Plate. (Div. 1.) Distance 
1 mile— 

Mr. 3*. A. Wadia’s Kadoor Beg (7st. Clbs. 

* figiTied (7»t. 7jbs.), ?. Black . , . . 1 


Mr. Kbrahlm Snlleman’s Bhldha’a (Sst. 


10 lbs.), Bomett 2 

Mr. Eve’s Mozan (fi-^t. 71bs)., C. Hoyt . . 3 
Mr. 8. N. Zodge’s Ahyid (fist. Slbs.), Per- 
kins 4 


Won by 3 length ; ^ length ; head. Time— 
Imiii, 498ecs. 

The Bajpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. B. H. Gahngan’s Wild Argosy (fist. 


311)8.), Bowley 1 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (fist. lOlhs.), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Tf. IT. the Maharaja of Bajplpla’B Gift of 
the Glen (7st. lOlhs.), Townsend . . 3 

Mr. Shantidas A‘)kurnn*8 Defend (Sst. 

71b‘<,), Bum 4 

Won by neck; bead; neek. Time — Imln. 
37secs. 


Tlie Malabar Hill Plate. Distanee 6 furlongs — 


Mr. Vivian’s Eltonlan (fist. 21bs.), Town- 
send .. ..I 

Mr. V. Bosenfhars W’ooer (fist. 21bB.), 

Morris 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Tnvinola 

(78t. Slbs.), B. Stokes 8 

Mr. Pannick’s Harvest Star (Sst. filbs.), 

Ti. BrovTi 4 


Won by nerk ; head ; 3 lengths. Tinie— ■ 
Imin. 11 1-5 sees. 

Tlie Bombay Arab Derby. Distance about H 
miles — 

Mr. Health’s Mansoor Beg (fist. Slbs.), 

A.K. Obaid 1 

Mr. A. C. Ardeshir's Sarsam (Tst. Slbs.), 

H. McQuade ^ 2 

Mr Alwan Tamar’s Gog (Sst, Slbs.), Per- 
kins 3 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth KImatrai’s Lucky 
Star (fist. .5lbs.), L. .lones .. .,4 

Won by ^ length ‘'bort bca<t ; 3 hmgtbs. 
Time— 2mlris. .58 2-r)S<‘es. 

The Adelaide Plate. Distanee 6 furlongs — 

Mr. E\e’s The Konk (flat, 211)8.), C. Hoyt .. 1 
Mr. Kelso’s Henrietta (78t. Clbs.,) 

J, Rosen 2 

Mr. Sultan M. Chinoy’s Modesty (7st. 

7IbB.) P. Black 3 

Mr. U.TsmaU’s Ballybrophy (7st, 71bs.), Asb- 

wood .. ,.4 

• 

Won by short head ; neck ; nedk. Tliuo— * 

13 secs, 
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The Oolaba Cup. Distance 1 |zille*-o* 

Mr. M. C. Patd^s Tiiaxted (Sst. 21be.) oar. 


8st. 31be.), Barnett 1 

Hr. PannicVs Gauntlet (9st.)» L. Brown .. 2 
Mr. G. P. Shuttleworth's P’s and Q’s (Sat, 

61))b.)» H. McQuade 3 

Mr. Bve’s Gallant Gael (7st. ISlbs.), J. 
W. Brace 4 


Won by ^ length ; head ; f length. Time — 

1 min. 38 sees. 

The Willlngdon Plate, Distance 1 mile— 

Mr. G. B. D. Bangley’s My Bord (Sst.), Bum 1 
B, H, the Marahaja o| Bajpipla’s GUt o’ 


the Glen (Sst. <41bs.), Townsend , , . . 2 

Mr. A, M. Irani’s French Briar (7sfc. I21bs). 

Ashwoud ,.3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Jm’s 
B uck (7st. 1311».), Herbert .. ,.4 

Won by I length : I length; I length. Time — 
1 min. 37 3-5 secs. 


The C. N. Wadla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile, 

3 furlongs — 

B, 11. the Maharaja of llajpipla’s Melosl- 
genes (9st. lib.), Townsend . . . . 1 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Moss (Dst. 51bs.), Barnett. , 2 
Mr. It. H. Galmgan’s Aborigine (Ost, lib.), 

L, Brown 3 

Mr. Kve’g School Boy (itet. lib.), C. Hoyt . . 4 
Won by J length ; head ; 2 icngtlis. Time— 

2 mins. 47 3-5 secs. 

The Druids Budge Handicap. Distance 7 
furlongs — 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Defend (Ost. 


5lbs.), Burn 1 

Mr. C, K. Wadia’.s Bayonne (Tst. lOIbs.), 

H. McQuade 2 

Mr. Htone’s Starboard (7st. 31bs ), Ban- 

kin 3 

Mr. J. C. Oalstaun’s Golden Quest (8st. 
121bs.), Horl>ert 4 


Won by J length ; 1 length ; I length. Time— 
1 min. 24 3-5 secs. 

The Grand Westeni Handicap. Distance 
14 miles - 

Mr. J. C. (Jalstaun’s Dark Orient (7 st.l21l)B.), 

F, Black 

Mr. Eve’s The Count (7st. 11b.), Ashwood . . 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kajpipla’s Gifto* 
the Glen (8st. 31b».), Townsend . . . . 3 

Mr.K.H. tlahagan’s Aborigine <8st. Slbs.), 
Bowley .. . 4 


Won by 4 lengths ; short head ; neck. 

2 mins. 4 4-6 secs. 

The Gough Memorial Plate (Dlv. I). Distance 
7 furlongs — 

Mr. Stephen bin Hanna’s Tyrant (Sst. 21bs. 

car. 88t. 41bB.), Barnett . . . . t 

Mr. Heath’s Maylah (Sst. 81bs.), A, K. Obaid % 
Mr. S. M^ila’s Hoosad (781^ (libs., car. 

7st. Olbs.), Bullock 3 

Mr. A. E. Taba’s White Cross (78t. 13Ibs., 
car. 8at.), Howell 4 

Won by 1 length; short head; | length. Time 
— 1 min. 87 secs. 

The Gough Memorial Plate (Dlv. IT). Dis- 
tance 7 furiongs — 

Mr. A. E. Taha’s Sheema (Sst. 6ll>s.), A. K, 

Oi>ald 1 

Mr. Dawood Isak’s Fairdoss (7st. 41118., 
carried 78t. Oilis.), H. McQuade . . . . 2 

Mr. J. A. Wadla’s Kadoor B(‘g (Sst. 2U>8.). 

Howell 3 

Mr. Kbrahim Sullcman’s Dhldha’a (98t. 

lib.), Barnett 4 

Won by li lengths ; 2 lengUis ; 8 lengths. 
Time — I min. 34 1-5 secs. 

Tho Doiunsler Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. Vivian’s Eltonian (9at. 4lb8.) "I 

Townsend I Dead 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Restoration (Sat f heat 1 

31l>s.), Barnett J 

Messrs. Heath and M. Najmuddin’s Stone 
Marten (Hst. 9ll>s.), A. K. Obaid . . , . 8 

Mr. C. N. Wadla 's Belnster Wonder (Sst. 

bibs.), Morris 4 

Won by dead heat ; 2 lengths ; 24 lengths. 
Time— -1 min. 16 secs. 

The Fort Plate (Dlv. I.) Distance 1 mile— 
Mr. J. Carvalho’s Jubilant (7st. 61b8.) J. 

Boseu 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vikram- 
hinlui (8st.), HerbtTt . . . . , . 2 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Bentoi (78t. • 

12 lbs.), Ashwood 3 

Mr. J. J. Murphy’s Philanderer (Sst 91bs.), 

H. McQuade .. .. ,.4 

Won by 4 length ; | length ; head. Time— 
Imiii. 39 bccs. 

2 I The Fort Plate (Dlv, II.) Distance 1 mile, — 
Mr. M. (J. Patel's Jovial William (7st. 4 lbs., 
carried 7st. 7 lbs.), Ashwood . . . . I 

Mr. E. S. Godfrey’s Ismet (Sat. 9 lb®.), 

Bullock ,, 2 
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Mr. J. JT. Murphy's Bumham Beeches (Pst. 


2 lbs.), Easton 3 

Messrs. N. BeRmahomed and H. Ismail’s 
Lucky Lad (Sst. 11 lbs.). Bum . . . . 4 


Won by f length ; 1 length ; 2^ lengths. 
Time, — 1 min. 39 secs. 

The Dealers’ Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Mr. Heath's Mansoor Beg (Ost. Tibs.), 


A.K.Obald 1 

Mr. Akbarall and Seth Elmatral’ Lucky 

Star (9s^), L. Jones 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Bajplpla's Rarity 

(Sst. 10 lbs.), Townsend 3 

Mr, R, H, Gahagan’s Xoman (Sst. 21bs.), 
H. McQuade 4 


Won by | lengths ; 6 lengths ; short head. 
Time, — 1 min. 48 secs. 

The Importers' Plate, Distance about 1| 
miles, — 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shlva- 


nlwas (Tat, 121h8.), R. Stones .. .. 1 

Messrs, Heath and W. Bird’s Tristan (9st.), 

A. r. Walker 2 

Mr. Eve’s The Sliding Stone (Sst. Lllbs.), 

J. W. Brace 3 

Mr. O. D. Shuttleworth’s Tycho (Sst.), H. 
McQuade 4 


Won by neck ; 2 lengths ; 2 lengths. Tlme.- 


2 mins. 39 1-5 secs. 

The Eclipse Stakes of India. Distance IJ 
mile — 

Mr. M. C, Patel’s Moss (9st . Slbs.), Barnett. 1 
Mr. E. H. Oahagan’s Wild Argosy (9st 7 lbs.), 
Bowley .. ,. *, ,.2 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Star of 

India (9st). Herbert 3 

Mr. 0. N. Wadla’s Toq-A L’Ane (Sst. 7 lbs.), 
H. MacQuade 4 


Won by neck ; 2 lengths ; 2 lengtlia. Time.— 1 
2 mins. 5 2-5 secs. I 

The Bombay City Plate. Distance IJ miles. — i 
Mr. A. Hoyt’s Bell Metal (Sst), C. Hoyt . . I 
Mr. E. H. Gahagan’s Aborigine (Ost. Tibs.), 

Bowley 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Eajfdpla's Melesi- 

genes (Ost), Townsend 3 

Mr. Kelso’s Casino (7st, 71bs.), H. McQuade. 4 
Won by lengths ; | length ; short head. 
Time, — 2 mins. 6 1-5 secs. 

The Innovation Plate. Distance 7 furlongs— 
H. M. the Aga Khan's Quincy (9st 21bB.), 

X. C. Walker 1 


Mr. A. Hublb’s Ulster Ally (Sst. 41bB.), 

Barnett 2 

Mr. Pannlck’s Harvest Star (Sst. 5lbs.), 

L. Jones . . . . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Joe's 
Luck (7ht. nibs.), Herbert .. ..4 

Won by neck ; neck ; 3 lengths. Time. — 1 
min. 25 secs. 

The Tom I^e Mesurier Plate (Dlv. I.) 
Distance 6 furlongs— 

H. H. the Maharaje of Kolhapur’s Cheerful 


(dst. 131hs., car. 7st. Bibs.), K. Stokes . . 1 
Mr. E. H. Ohasala’s Gliazuwan (Sst. lOlbs,), 

A. C. Wall er 2 

Mr. Bhantldas Askurau’s Jodi (9st. Slbs.), 

Bum . . . 3 

Mr. E. H. Gahagan's Hashash (7st. 12 lbs,), 
Abhwood 4 


Won by 5 lengths ; J leiigtb, head. Time— 

I min, 18 3-5 secs. 

The Tom IjC Mesurier Plate (Division TI.) 
Distance 6 furlongs — 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Mashalla 

(9st.) A. K. Obaid 

Mr. M. C, Patel’s Amood (Sst, Slbs.), 

Perkins 2 

Mrs. J, H. Masbal's Masiid Beg (Tst. 121bs.), 


H. McQuade . . . , , . 3 

Mr. J. A. Wadia's Kadoor Beg (7 st. Slbs.), 

J. Eosen 4 

Won by neck ; short head. Time — I min. 

20 3-5 sees. 


The Danebury Handicap. Distance (1 furlongs— 


Mr. E. H, Gahagan's Wild Argosy (9st. 

0 lbs.) Bowley ^ 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Tnvinola 

7 st. 12 lbs.) H. Stokes 2 

Mr. V. Eosenthal’s Wooer (9st. 8 lbs.) 

Morris 8 

Mr. E. H. Gahagan’s Buprgos (Tst. libs. 

car. 7 st. 3 lbs.), Eosen 4 

Won by neck ; neck, head. Time.— I min. 

13 1-5 secs. 

The Perth Plate. • Distance IJ mile— 


Mr. E. H. Gahagan's Al)origine (Sst. Slbs.), 

Bowley I 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Prey 

(Tst. 8 lbs.), E. Stokes 2 

Mr. C. N. Wadia's Coed Canlas (Sst. 1 lb), 

Morris $ 

Mr. Eve's The Count (7Bt. 5 lbs.), Bankln . 4 
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by ; 1 length ; I length. 'Time-- 
2 mtoB. 7 2>5 secs. 


The Final Plate. Distance U mile— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Balonlc 

<8st.21b8.), Clarke 1 

Messrs. A. K. J. Talih and A. L. Jf. Tallb's 
Weldon (7st. 10 Ibs)> Ahmed All . . 2 
Mr. A. K. Taha's White (>osh (Sst. 31bB)« 

T. HUl 3 

Mr. J. A. Wadia's Kadoor Beg (8st. 81bs«)» 
Howell .. 4 


Won by head *, IJ lengtiis ; i length . Time — 
2 mins. 21 3-5 secs. 

The Good-Bye Plate. Distance 1 mile- 
Mr. ShantUlas Askuran's Ian Ban (8st 1 libs.), 


Burn I 

Mr. Bvc’h (diapatti (7st. 11 lbs., car. 

7 St. 12 11)8.), S. W. Brace 2 

Mr. Pannick’a Chinese Saint <781. lOlbs.), 

C. Hoyt 3 

Mr. P. B, Avasia’s Oamvros (8at. 131bs.), 

a. Black 4 

Won by t length ; t length ; neck. Time. — I 
1 min. 40 3-5 secs. I 


The Queonsberry Handicap. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird's) 

Atreas (Ost. 4lb8.', A. C. Walker f Head 
Mr. E. J. Gubbay’s Gadget (78t.| heat 1 
9 lbs.), J. Bosen / 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s’ Diagram (8st. 12 lbs ), 

Perkins 3 

H. H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bclair 

<8st. 1311)8.), Clarke 4 

Won by dead heat ; 1 1 lengths ; iieek. 
Time.— 1 min. 38 4-3 secs. 


The Hir Leslie Wilson Gold C’up. Distance 
1) miles — 

Mr. H. M. Mahomed’s HUaliussaman (lOst. 

2 lbs.), Morris I 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Kadir Hajas (78t. dibs.), 

Clarke 2 

Mr. A. M. Khaiias’s Eehearsal (7Bt. I2lbs.), 

Howell 3 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth Kiinatrai’s Lucky 
dtar (9st. 12lbs.), A. K. Obahl . . . . 4 


Won by «lu>rt head ; 2 lengths ; a length. 
Time — 2 mins. 17 1-5 secs, (liecord Gme.) 

The Northumberland Handicap. Distance 
2 miles— 

Uk Aldcrgrove (7si. 41b8., car. 

7Bt.5lbs.)» H.McQuado 1 


tfir. Mve^s Pride of Prlegtows fTst It lbs.), 


Bltdrie Z 

H. fi. the Aga Khan’s Astie D*Or(98tv 9bls.)> 

A. C. Walker « 

Mr. K. Dhalla’s Pun of the Payre <ast« 

6 lbs.) Howell ,4 


Won by ) length ; ) length, If lengths. 
Time.— 3 mins. 27 1-6 secs. 

Calentta. 

lionaldshay Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Quincy (9st. 7 lbs.) , 

A. C. Walker . . . . . . 1 

Mr. V. Itosenthars Wooer (Ost.), Hutchins . 2 
Mr. A. 8. Bowe’h Cloughane (8st.), 

Balfour 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of My8ort‘'s Affable 
(9bt. 7 lbs.), Howtdl . . . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length : short hea<l ; 2) lengtj»s. 
’rime— 1 min. 14 secs. 

Indian Grand National. Distance abont 3 
miles— 

Mr. C. J. H. Bolton’s Rich Pair© (lOst. 

131bs.), Jackson . . . . . . . . 1 

Capt. E. L. Turner's Llyn Eiglan (lOst. 

12 lbs.), Capt. Sassoon 2 

Mr. R. C. Pollard’s Polly 11. (lOst., oar. 

lost, lib.), Owner 8 

Mr. J. D. Scott’s Honolulu (list. 4lbs.J, 

Capt.Newill 4 

W’on h} 4 lengths ; 40 lengths ; 10 teng^^hs. 
Time — 6 imns. 12 secs. 

Cooeh Behar (’up. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs— 
Kaikut of Baikiintbapur’s Gay Bengal (7st., 

car. 7st Olbs.), Moeklngs * 1 

Mr. J. C. GalsUmi’s Ox Trot (7st. I21b8.), 

A. C. Walker 

Miss M. Propbit’s Golden Trace (Sst. 5 lbs.), 

Parker .. ..3 

Mr. l*annick’s Harvest Star <9si.), L. Brown. 4 
Won by a neck; a head and 3 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 22 1-5 sees. 

New tear Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Louvarissa (9st. 51b6.), 

Hutcliins .. 1 

Mr. A. (Mriender’s (Jorhali (Sst. 91bs.), 

Bond 2 

Mr. Pannick’s Gauntlet (9st. lib.), L. 

Brown .. ..3 

Mr. N. Begmahomed's Bright IMrd 11. 
<Sst.4)b8.), Howell .. ..4 



Won by n neck ; li iengihs ; k shoit head. 
Time— -1 min. 41 4-5 secs. 

Tally Ho Steeplechase. Distance about 
2| miles — 

Mr. J. Dv Scott*B Honolulu (list. 3ibs.), 
Vinall .. .. X 

Capt. West and Mt. Dillon^s fiuon lUver 

(lost. 2 lbs.), Blosd 2 

Mr. B. C. Pollard’s Polly II. (lOat lib.). 

Owner ..3 

All others fell. 

Won by 30 lengths; distance. Time— 5 
mins. 16 2<5 secs. 

The Maepherson Cup. Distance IJ miles — 
Mr. Eve’s I*ride of Priestown (fist.), Brace . . 1 
Mr. H. G. Gregson’s Stolon Hours (9st. 

21bs.), Hutchins 2 

Mr. E. J. Gubbay’s Gadget (7st. 6b8, 
esar. 7st. 7 lbs.), Marland . . . . 3 

Mr. E. Dee’s Snowdrift (7st. C lbs., car. 

7st. 7 Ibb.) Meekings 4 

Won by i length ; 2| lengths ; 3 J lengths. 
Time— 33 3-4 secs. 

The Beresford Cup. Distance 1| miles — 

Mr. Eve’s Chajiatti (8 st. 2 11)8.), Brace . . 1 
Messrs. Douetil’s and Hartley’s Kilhmk 

f8st. 3 lbs,), Sibbritt 2 

Mr. A. D. Gordon’s Sadir (ftst. Slbs.), 

Marland 3 

Mr. J. Mein Austin’s Medicine Owl (Ost. 

4 lbs.), Parker 4 

Won by IJ length; 2 lengths; head, 'Time — 
3 mins. 4 sees. 

The Prince of Wales I’latc Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. Eve’s Hoppy (7fct. 6 lbs), Meekings . . l 
Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Golden Quest (9st. 31bs.), 

Aldridge 2 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Glastonbury (7st. 41b8.), 

Alford 3 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Cloughane (Ost. 311)8.), 

Balfour i 

Won by 4 length ; short head ; 24 lengths. 
Time— 1 min. 40 secs. 

Carmichael Cup. Distance 14 miles — 

Mr. Kelso’s Veutose (Pat. lib), A. C. 

Walker 1 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Jingle (Ost. 6lbb.), 

Howell 2 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Nightjar (9st. Olbs.), 
Fiurker .. 8 


Mr. C. N. Wadla’s ilokaestlo Bond (Sst* 

8 lbs.), Sibbritt 4 

Won by a head; f length 2 lengths. Time-«- 
2 mins. 8 4-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance If miles — 

Mr. H.O. Gregson’s Stolen Hours (78t* lib)., 

Ashwood 1 

Mr. A. A. Bowie’s Nightjar (lOsi. 31bs.,) 

Parker 2 

Mr. Eve's Pride of Priestown (78t. 21b8.), 

Mutch 3 

Mr. E. J. Gubbay's Gadget (7f»t), Alford. . 4 


Won by 12 lengths ; 3 lengths ; 4 lengths. 
Time. — 3 mlus. 2 4-5 secs. 

Monsoon Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs.— 
Mr. A. Curieendar’s Clem (8st. 121b8), 


Bond 1 

Mr. V. T Stephen’s Thistle Glass (7st 91bb), 

A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. H. G. Gfcgson’b Strongsay (8st Slbs), 

Marland 3 

Mr. B. E. G. Eddis* Spring Running (Dbt), 
Balfour 4 


Won by a head. Time— 2 mins. 22 1-5 
secs. 

August Cup (Div. 1.) Distance 1 mile 1 fur- 
long — 


llaiii of Namrgunj’s iX'smond BtOlc (Sst 
21bh), Edwards 1 

G. P. Maeken/.ie’ft Cerulean (Pst 211)8), 

Meekingh 2 

M. 0. Grt‘gory’s Brainliopc (7Ht I31bb), 
H. Walker 3 

H. B. Turle'b Murlgugh (Sst 71bs), Balfour. . 4 


Won by H lengths. Time— Iniin. 59 
3-5 secs. 

August Cup (Div. 11). Distance 1 mile 1 
furlong — 

E. Dt‘e’s Balloon Hill (Sst 91bs), Brown . . 1 
O. Martin’s Happy Tjind (7st I21bs), Bond . . 2 
H. H. the Maharaja of Manipur’s Purvuus 

(7bt. 12 IbS), Marland 3 

Capts. Cox and Creagh’s J^ngary Gate 

(8st. albs), O’Neale 4 

Won by 14 lengths. Time— 2 mins. 2-6 secs. 

King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 
Messrs. G. H. Essajee and Bird’s Atreas (Pst 

albs.), Sibbritt 1 

Mr. Annandale’s Night Jar (Qst 3 lbs.)* Bal- 
four .. 
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Racitig 


Mr. lPaniiick*B Bllvcr lark (Ost 3 lbs) L. 

Brown 

Mr* C. K. Wadia’s Cap>a*Pie (M 3 Iba.) 

C. Hoyt ,, 4 

Won by | length, li length?, short head. 
Time. — 1 min, 40 2-5 secs. 

The Viceroy’s Cup. Distance 1| miles. — 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Astro D’Or (Ost 31bs) 


A. C. Walker 3 

Mr. Pannick’s Silver Lark (Ost 3 lbs) North- 

more 2 

Hr. Annandalc’s Night Jar (Ost 3 lbs.) Bal- 
four 3 

Hr. (’. N. Wadia’s Oap-a-i)io (Ost 3 lbs) C. 
Hoyt 4 


Won by 4 length. Time. — 3 rain. 1 3-3 secs. 

Mayfowl ('up. — DStanee 1 mile. — 

Hr. J. Calstaun's Dark Orient (^^st 61b.s) 
Marlaiid . . . . . . . , . . I 

Alihs M. Proliil’h Ooldcui ’J’raee (Hbt) Oahuur. 2 

Alaharajah oi Kolhapur’s Htur ofl 
India (Sst 21b‘') A. ('. Walker .. f Dead 
Mr. J. (^. Gatilsiauii’h Golden Quest { lieat 3 
* (Sst 21bs) Aldridge , . . . J 

Won by i length, a neck, dead heat. Time. — 
1 min. 40 2-5 secs. 


Geyl0ii. 

Baster Tup (Div. 1). Distance 6 furlongs. — > 
Mr. Koo’s Slippery John (8st 2lb8.) B, 


Kosen 1 

G . M. Bartlet’s Gripper (Ost) Harrison . . 2 

Colonel Bayly’s Georgies Pet (Set 121bs) 
White 8 


Won by 4 lengths, 2 lengths Time 
Imin. 13 3-5 secs. 

Easter Cup (Div. 11). Distance 6 furlongs— 
Mr. Callender’s Klmland (dst lOibs) 

Brownlee 1 

Bailile Hamilton and Cowan’s Dee Street 

(SMt laibs) White 2 

W. J). Fernando’s Chepstow Lass (Sst Olbs) 

Hill .3 

W’on by 3| lengths, a iiead. Time — Imln 
13 2-se(‘S. 

Oriental Cup (Div. 1). Distance 1 mile. — 

Air. Patrick’s Peacock (Sst 31bs) B. Rosen .. 1 
Mr. A. K. Kphraum’H Kummah (78t 131b«) 

W’right 2 

Mrs, F. H. Perera’s Young Zaitoon (7st 

121bs) Harrison 3 

Air. Frt‘cl Abeyesiindera’s Swari (Sst 41bs) 

Reid ..4 

Won by a lU'ck, 4 length. Time — Imin. 

54 4-5 secs. 


Bunlwan Cup. Distance IJ miles. — 

Major C. M. Stewart's The Early Settler 
(lOst 3lbs. carried lOst Slbs.), Capt. 

Tudor 1 

Mr. C. H. Bolton’s Righ PaJrc (lost 

7 lbs) Jackson 

Mr. Pannick’s Vixen’.s Holt (lost 3 lbs) 
S, Brown 


Oriental Cup (Div. 11). Distance 1 mile.- - 
Air. Woodpecker's Mahir (Sst) Boughton . . 1 
Mr. R. Alford’s Gowahjmer (Sst 5ll)H.) 

Maepherson 2 

.Airs. M. Reuben’s Roi de Lair (98t 51bs) 

2 B. Rosen 3 

Mr. W. D. Fernando’s Gazalan (9st 21bs) 

3 O’Brien 4 


Alaharaja of Kolhapur's Sliivaiilwas (lOst 

31b8) Alford 4 

Won by ^ length, 6 lengths, 7 lengths. 
Time, — 3 mins. 22 1-5 secs. 


Aterchauts Cup, — Distance li mih‘S. — 

H. H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vljaya- 
kumar (Sst 31bs) A. Clarke . . . . 1 

Mr. Panuick’s Dandaloo (Sst Ulbs) L. 

Brown 2 

Air. Eve’s Pride of Preston (Sat 9Ibs) Brace . . 3 
Miss M. Prohit’s Summertime (7st 6lbs) 

Sherry 4 

Won by a head, 24 lengths, 24 lengths. 
Tlzne.<-2mln8. 35 2-5 secs. 


AVon by a neck , a short head. Time--* 
Imin. 56 sees. 

Lawyers Cup. Distance I mile.— 

Air. Douglas’ Wontblong (7bt) Ward . . 1 
Air, W. D. Fernando’s Plactoi (7st Slbs) 

Spaekmau 2 

Mr. R. Alford’s Understudy (Sst ^bs) 

MeD>ugliu 3 

Mr. Koos’ Slippery John (7st Slbs) B. 

Rosen «. 4 

Won by 4 leugtli ; 2 lengths. Time — ^liniu. 

42 1-5 secs. 

Roberts Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Air. A. E. Ephraum’s Adwan (Ost 61bs) 

Shatwell I 

Air. Felix’s Nashat Beg (7st 5 lbs) Corkil .. 2 


27 
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Mr. B. Brough’s Bervis (Tst 11b) White . . 3 
Mr. Douglas’ Manlh (dst ISlbs) Ward . . 4 
Won by 2 lengths; 1 length. Time— 
liftln. 52 2— secs. 

Governor's Cup. Distance X mile 3 furlongs — 
Mr. Annandale's Night Jar, O’Brien 
Mr. A. E. Ephraum's Jingle, Shat- 

well 

Mr. DeSoysa’s Jamey, Eastou . . . . 3 

Mr. 0. Fellow’s Willow Stream, Broughton . . 4 
Won by 3 lengths. Time.— 2 mins. 28 
1-6 secs. 

Civil Service Cup.— Distance 7 furlongs. — 

Mr, L. F. Desoysa’s Miss Mount (Sst 31bs) 


Spademan 1 

Mr, A. E. De Silva’s Louvello (Tst 71bH) 

Williams 2 

Mr. A. E. DeSilva’s Lippia (7st 71b*») 

Mr. Flynn 3 

Mr. Fred Abeysundera’s Mistress Murphy 

(78t dibs.) Oorkill .4 

Won by i length. Time. — 1 min. 28 
4-S8ecs. 

Galle Cup. Distance H miles. — 

Mr. J. O* Abeydeera’s Sahluma (Sst 6U>s) 
O'Brien 1 


Mr. A. D. Callender’s Arthur’s Choice (7st 

21b8) Wright 2 

Mr. B. Alford' Understudy (Sst Tibs) 

McLoughlin 3 

Mr. W. D. Fernando’s Kkff (Tst 7IbH) 

Spackmao 4 

Won by a short head, 1 length. Time 
-—2 mins. 37 4-6 secs. 

Havelock Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 iurlougs. — 
Mr. Felix’s Titusoates (7st IXlbs) J . Flynn . . 1 


Mr. Leslie’s Semiramis (7st 6ibs) Ward .. 2 
Mr. Fred Abesundeia’s Incomplete (8st 

12 lbs) Bead 8 

Mr. Woodpecker’s Lord Tanner (7st 6 lbs) 

Wright .. .. 4 

Won by J length. Time— 2 mins. 26 
2*6 secs. 

Colombo Cup, Distance 2 miles— 


Mr. S- F. H. Pereim’s Steering Clear (Sst 


9 lbs) Harrison 1 

Mr. Douglas’s Pomfeins (7st 6lbs) Ward . . 2 
Mrs. H. M. Lintott's Lemson (9st 4lbs) 

WUllams 3 

Ut* Fred. Abesuxidcra’s Old Bronze (Sst 
2lbe.)Bead 4 


Won by a head. Time — 3 mins. 40 
1-6 secs. 

Schofield Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. A £. Ephraum’s Artist Bifles (lOst) 

Moon 1 

Mr. Fred Abeysundera’s Incomplete (list 

Slbs) V. C. Baker 2 

Mrs. 6. Smiths Enamour (list lOlbs) 

Barnes 3 

Mr. Woodcckcr's Lord Tanner (lOst Slbs) 

Jayatilleke ..4 

Won by 2i lengths, IJ lengths. Time — 
Imin. 40 2-5secs. 

Manning Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr. A. E. Ephraum’s Nauglity Boy (Sst 

71bs)Wmiam8 1 

Mr. C4. Fellows’ Happy Life (Sst 121b8) 

Spackman 2 

Mr. 11. Alford’s T'liderstudy (7st) Ward . . 8 
Mr A. Alford’s Tintagel (7Bt Slbs) .. 4 

McJ..oughlin 

Won by 1 length, short head. Time — 
Imin. 44 4-5 secs. 

Dacca. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance furlongs.— 

Mr. B. 11. Nundy’s Lai Mohan (dst 7 lbs) 

AmbarAli I 

Messrs. Dn. and Sn. Sircar’s Ilambler 

(Sst 11b) B. Chakrabarty 2 

Mr Megu’s Falrie Boy (7st 13 lbs) Mohendra. 3 
Won by ^ length, a iieek. Time— 1 min. 

46 secs. 


Kumar Bam Nara;y an Cup. Distance 1 mile — 
Mr. Fraser MltcheU’b Launch (Sst 12]bs} 

SyedAll 1 

Khajch Nazlmuddia C'ic’s (ymbJine (8vt 

18 lbs) Bostom Khan 2 

Mr. Samau Meah’s Dalkester (Sst 12 lbs) 

Isafar 8 

Mr. Maizuddin's Badlum (Sst Slbs) Azmiia- 

tulla 4 

Won by | length. Time.— 2 mins. 20 secs. 


DarjeeUng. 

The Baiiway Cup. Distance 4 laps. — 

Mr. Topgay Sirdar’s Laugbo . . . . 1 

Mr. Tsering Kaspatrs Orey Bali .. ..2 

Maharaja Kumarl Chonie’s Living . . « . 8 


I Dead 
( beat 1 


lu^g. 
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Won by n n«‘ok. Time— 2 tains B7 1-5 


secs. 

The Teeflta Cup. Distance 8 lops.— 

Mr. E. J. Klngsley'B Hill Star . . . . 1 

Mr. E. J. Kingsley’s Union Jack . . . . 2 

H. E. the Governor’s Staff’s Grey Hero . . 3 
Won by a short head. Time — ^imln. 56 
^2-6 secs. 

The Dewar Cup. — Distance 3 laps. — 

Mr. Lak^mtsering’s Young Singhi . . . . 1 

Mr. Omrao Miahe’s Timber 2 

H. E. the Governor’s Staff’s Grey Friar . . 8 


Won by | length. Time — 1 min. 55 secs. 


Karielil. 

Cutler Palmer Cup. Distance 2 miles. — 

A. J. Fenwick’s Fast Hendred (lOst. 6 lbs.)*; 

Sowar Siindersiiigh 1 

Colonel B. K. Abbey’s JkdeoG'd (128t.), 

Fenwick 2 

Mr. 0 G. Holt Wilson’s Ti^eny (lOst. 9 lbs)., 
Owner 3 


Won by 1 length; | length. Time— 4 mins. 
7 3-5 secs. 


P. W, D. Oup, Distance 1 mile, — 

Captain 1 S. Kalwa’s Weed Killer (Pst. 

lOlbs.), (’apt .Terrom 1 

H. H. Khan of Kelat's Tannenberg (lOst. 

Tibs.), Khan Beg 2 

H, H. Klian of Kelat’s Parihian (9st. 4lb8.), 

Feroae Khan 8 

Won by | length, 1 length, Time— X min. 

IT 3— S seers. 

The Dewar Cnp. Dlstanee 1 mile.— 


Mr. Faaalpeera'a Gregory (Tst, 9lbB,), 

Hehar .. 1 

Mr. Fftzal Peera’e Elecr (9et. 61b8.), 

AUbnx .. ..2 

Mr. 0. H. lawrenoe'e Injamma (Set.), 

Macarthur S 

Major O’Farrers Sum Total (8st. 21b8.), 

Owner I 

Won by li lengths ; 4 lengths. Time 
—1 min. 16 secs . 

Kolliapor. 

Shrl YouvraJ of Dewae Cnp. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. Khadavi Itehman's Orange Prince 
(78t, 1211)8), H.MeQuade .. .. X 

Mr. A. E. Tallb '0 Weldon (9st. Bibs.), 
Ahmed All ,, B 


Mr. Ardeshfr and Aga OutaeralirB Shn- 

pooi (7st. IfHbs.), KhalU S 

Mr. Ayab Asad’s Thamar (7st. 51b8.), 

0. Hoyt ,, 4 

Won by li [[lengf.he; 2 lengths. Time.f- 
Imin. 58 4-5 secs. 

Shrl Aaisaheb MaliasaJ Cup. Distance 1| 
miles. — 

Mr. MeElllgot’s De Souza (Tst. XBibs. 

carried 78t. ISlbs.), Thompson , . , , I 

Mr. M. Talib’s Sayyad <78t.), Eosen , . % 
Mr. T. Harrison’s Maharaja (Tst. 91bs.), 

Ashwood .. i 

Mr. Dadabhoy’s Najmah (7st. lllbs.), 

Meekinga 4 

W'on by 1 length ; tiie same ; { lengGis, 
Time.— 2 mins. 25 secs. 

Sliri Bhahu Maharaja Memorial Plate. Dis- 
tance H miles.— 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Jovial William (Pst.), 

Perkins I 

Messrs. Bouter and Simpson’s Fulfil (Pst.), 

C. Hoyt 2 

Mr. H. Immil’s Italian Poet (8st. XOlbs.), 

Ashwood ) 

Won by 2i lengths ; X| lengths. Time. — 

2 mill. 12 sees. 

Sir Leslie Wilson Cnp. Distance B. C. and 5 
furlongs.— 

Mr. Daver's Eoolfakar (Sat. 21bs.), T, 

Hill X 

S. S. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s White Cvoss 
(Pst. lib.), Perkins , . .. ,. ,, B 

Mr. Me EUigott’s De Souza (Bst. IBlbs,), 
Thompson .. .. «. 2 

Mr. Sheriff Ahim's President (Tst. lOlSis,), 

Bullock .*4 

Won by 8 lengths ; 4 length ; 14 leng^. 
Time.— 3 mine. 86 B-5 sees, 

B. B. Akkasaheb Hahanj Cup. DJitem If 
mUes.— 

Mrs. Dey’s Authority (8st XXlba). 

Eingstead .. .. X 

H. H. the Dowager Maharanl of Kolliapiir’t 
Shewantt (7st. 51bs. carried 7st. 71bs.)L. 

Clarko *.2 

H. H. the Dowager Moharana of Kolhapur’a 
Shivaprasad (Pst. 21bB.), Barnett. . 8 

Won by a neck; 3 lengths. Time.— 2 mins. 

16 2-5 secs. 

Maharaja Cup. Distance 14 miles.— 

Mr. Dey’s Fanos {Sst.>, E. EinBstead } 
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Racing, 


Messrs. Heath and Bird's Mecna(78t. 41bs.), 

Ii. Cl^kc . . . . 2 

H. H. the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur's 
Shahu Prasad (Tst. 21bs.), Bankin . . 3 
Won by J lengthi nock. Time.— 2 mins. 

11 secs. 

W, I. T. C. Plate. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H. H. the Dowager MahnranI of Kolhapur's 
Quarryman II (7st. lib.), Rankin . . 1 

, Mr. Patel’s Theona (Sst. 21bB.), Howell . . 2 
H. H. Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Lady Junior (9st.), Barnett .. ..3 

Won by 1 length; IJ lengUis. Time. — 1 
min. 10 I'S secs. 

Shri Vijayamala Maharani Cup. Distance 
li miles. — 

Mr. T. Harrison’s Maharaja (Ost. filbg.), 

Prost 1 

Messrs. Gazala and M. Jamoor’s Nasslm 

(Sst. 81bs.). T. Hill 2 

Mr. Talib’s Sayyad (Sst. lOlbs.), Howell , . 3 
Mr. Ardeshir and Aga Cumborally’s Shapoor 

(8Bt.),KhalU 4 

Won by a neck; IJ lengths; neck. Tlme.-^ 

2 mins. 24 secs. 


Lahore. 

Woodward Cup, Distance 1 mile,*— 

Baja Sripal Singh’s Sicab (9st, 121bs.), 


PurtooSingh 1 

Mr. Bam Dass* Mntloob (7at, lOlbs.), 

Tymon 2 

Capt. W. H. K. Kerr’s Kohinoor (9st. 4 lbs .), 

Capt. Bernard 3 

, Won by half a length; 4 lengths. Time. 
— 2 mins. 4-5 secs. 


*‘C. and M. O. ” Cup. Distance 6 furlongs 
. Major 8. O’Donel’s Fillet (9st. 121bs.>, 


Wano borough Jones 1 

' Lt.*Col. W. B. White's Chinese White 

(Sst. 71b8.), O’Keale 2 

‘ Lt-Ool. G. Conder'B Blither (9st. Slbs.), 
W. Alford 3 


Won by a short head, IJ lengths. Time. — 

1 min. 20 3-5 secs. 

Kew Year Cliasc, Distance 2i miles. — 

’Mr. H. N. Weber’s Glaxo (lOst. Slbs.), 

Ciapt. Branfoot 1 

Pftpt. W* M. Kewill’s Sg.mmy (9st, 12ibs,), 

^ ’ Mr, Baker 2 


Mr.H.K. Weber’s Ben Aden(108t. 4lbs,), 

Capt. O’Hara 8 

Won by 20 lengths ; 20 lengths. Time. — 

5 mins. 50 secs. 

Punjab Commission Cup. Distance IJ miles— 
Mrs. C. M. Stewart’s Winston (7«t. ISlbs.), 


Purtoo Singh 1 

H. II. the Khan of Kelat’s Nigel (Ost. 121bs.), 

('apt. Bernard 2 

Mrs. Hlldyard’s Little King (7st, 51hs.), 

./apheth 3 

Won by IJ lengths; 4 lengths; Time. 

— ^2 mins. 23 1-5 secs. 


MerehanlH* Cup. Distance 6 furlongs. — 

Mr Bossoo’s Whitsun (Ost. 12n>8,), Capt. 

Bernard . . . . 1 

-Major Dvanreman and F. Weschedart’s 
Balkan Princess (Ost.), Bumietta . . 2 
Lt.-Col. A. 0. Puech and Mr. J. Thomp- 
son's La Mlenne (7Ht. 131bs.), Japheth . . 3 
Won by 1| lengths; If lengths; If lengths, 
Time. — 1 min. 22 secs, 

Shallmar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs,— 

('apt. J. A. Alzlewood’s Joe D. (Ost.), 

O’Neale 

Capt, C. B. Farrar's Poor Box (Sst. Oibs.), 

Barrett 

Mr. M. G. Wesehedart’s Carton Pieire (Ost, 

121bs.), Capt. Freer 3 

W’on by 14 lengths; 5 lengths. Time.— 1 min. 

33 4-r)sec8, 

Lahore Produce Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr. J. K. Bose’s Cocoon (Ost. 11b.) Tymon % 
Mr, W. Buckley’s AUanah (8st. Slbs.), 

McDonald 8 

H, H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Political 

(Ost, lib.), Barrett 

The Begum of Mamdot’s Hellos (Sst, Slbs ), 

J. 0*Neale 4 

Won by li lengths; J length; a head Time,— 

1 min. 18 1-3 secs. 

Stewards Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Muj. S. Oduel’s Fillet (Ost. Gibs.), B^mchun- 

der 1 

U. H, the Maharaja of Kashmir’s AU’s 

Well (Ost. lOlbs.), Barrett 2 

Mrs. G. Dudley Mathew’s One Guinea (Ost. 

lib.). Capt. Bernard B 

Capts. M. Cox and M. George’s Charles AUix 
(Ost, Mbs,), W. Alford ' 



Racing, 
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Won by a neck; a hea4; 1 length. Time. 

—>•1 min. 45 secs. 

Punjab Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr. N. White's Woodland Nun (8st. 131bs.), 

Darrett ^ 

Mr, Fateh Mohd.'s TSastem Maid (8st. 71hp.) ^ 

K. 


D. Scott's Bluster (Tst. ISlbs.), Par* 

ker 8 

Major T. Burridge's Work ot Art (9Bt. 

61b8.).Elley 4 

Won by f length; short head. Time.— 

2 mins. l-6see8. 

Governor's Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 


Messrs. W. Taylor and H. D. Oralk’s June 
Bride fSst. liilbs. ), M. O'Nealo . . 

Capt. T 4 . J. Austin's Goodwood IJ 
(9st. 31l>a.), Capt. Wauborough Jones . . 
Won by 3 lengths; 3 lengths; 2 lengths. 
Time.— 1 min. 45 secs. 


Lucknow. 

Civil S<’rvlee (‘up. Distance 7 furlongs. 

Mr. A . (‘ (^ardeshlre’s Sunny vllle (7Ht. 131bs. 

carried Sbt.), Hutebins .. •• ** ^ 

Mr. H. K. Dev's Sir Stingo (8st. 121bR.), ^ 



Mr. F. Mackiunon's Gainstown, North- 

more *■ ' 

Mr. H. K. Dey*» Kosemeer (Tst. 51bs.), 

Japt'th ^ 

Won by neck ; 1 i lengths ; i length. 

Time.— 1 min. 30 4*5 w'es. 


Mr. A.C. Ardeshlr’s Sunnyhin(88t, 41bs.), 

Hutchins «. 1 

MesHra. Bnm and Holme’s Johnston's 
Mooning (Sst. 131bs.), Edwards , . . . 2 

Mrs. J. Mein Austin’s Thundering Legion 

(Ost. lib.), Marland 3 

Mrs. ,T. Mein Austin’s Last House (Sst. 51bs.), 

Parker 4 

W'on by 2i lengths; 4 length and length. 
Time.— 1 min. 2 1-4 secs. 

Jehangirabad Cnp. Distance 7 furlongs..— 
Major Vanrennen’s W'infrcc (lOst. 4lbs.), 

Edwards *• .-4 

BaiSripal Singh and R.P.Shukla’sKamala 

(7st. lOlbs.), Japheth 2 

Hon'blc R. Gujadhar’s Llbellule (7st. Tlbs.)^ 

O'ncal ® 

Mrs. A. J. Bums' Allegory (lOst. Slbs.), 

G. Thompson 4 

Won by f length, short head; and short 


Hardeourt Butler Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s All's Well 
(9st. lOlbs.), H. Walker 1 

Mr. H. K. Dey’s Authority (9st. 41bs.), 

^ 

Major Vanronnen's Winfree (lOst. 71hs.). 

Edwards * •• ® 

Capt. G. O'Harra's Manor (78t. lllhs. 

carried 7st.l2lbB.),Nor1hinore .. .*4 

Won by It lengths; 1 length; 1 length. 
Time.— 1 min. 3 secs. 

Punchestown Chase. Distance 2 miles.— 

Capt. E. K. Bowe's Light Hail (lOst.), 

L. Singh ’ 

Capt. T*. J, HUllard’H Kelly (lOst. lib.), 
Capt. Wansborough Jones . . . . 2 

R. (’. PDlard’H Folly II (list. 41bs.), Owner 3 
Won by 7 lengths; } length. 

Fowncs Cup. Distance 1^ miles.— 

Raja of NaBargunj's Wilmingtx)n (Ost. Slbs.), 

^ 

Major D. Vanremien's Prince Michael (7st. 
(jibs), Buppett .. .f* *» •• 2 


head. 


Army Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 

Major 8. O'Donol's Fillet (list, 121b8.)Capt, 
Cox .. .. ^ 


i 


Dead 

beat 

2 


Major W. B. Rennie's Brown Ath*) 

(list 121bs>, Capt. Atherton 
Capt. S. A. Sanford's Warrior Belle j 
(lOst 31hs.), Capt. Adams 
Capt. D. A. Gibbon's Weed 

(lOst. 61bB.), Major Thwaytea . . i 
Won by 1 length; dead-heat; 2 lengihg. 
Time— 1 min. 32 3-6 secs, 
tfeewarda Cun. Distance 1 mile, 1 furlong,-* 


EiBer 


Raja of Nazargunj's Wilmington (9st. 5Ib8.) 

Edwards 1 

Major T. F. S. Burrldge's Work of Art (Oat. 

dibs) Roxburgh 2 

H. H. Maharajah of Ka^rolt's Ltea (7st.) 
Ralford 2 


Capts. Cox and R, George's Charles AlUx 
(98t. 4lbB.), J, O'Keale .. ..4 

Won by a ahe^ head ; 3 lengths ; 4| lengths* 
Time,— 1 rain* 58 8*5 lepi. 
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Madras. 

Maaidlpatem Cup (Mt, I), Dlatuiee 
6 furlongs— 

Hn. Klrwan*8 Mayfly (8st. 21bs.)f Burgess l 
Iff. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Benares 

(Sst. laibs.), Clarke 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore’s Scimitar 

(tot.), Hill 3 

H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Nayif 
Pasha (Sst. 51bs.), H. Black . . . . 4 

Won by a short head ; a head ; a short head. 
Time. — 1 min. 8 2^3 secs. 

M^ulipatam Cup. (Biv. II.)-— 

Mr. Shethi’s AshrofF (7st. leibs.), Jones , , 1 
Mr. Squirers Hajlan (Sst. 31b8.), B. Black. . 2 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Crossword (Sst. 

Slbs.), Clarke 3 

Mr. Murphy's Baloz (Sst. 21b8.), Harding . . 4 
Won by | length; nock; short head. 
Time.— 1 min. 9 3/5 sees. 

Olive Plate. Distance 6 Cirlongs— 

Mr. Boger^a Dlnnette's Daughter (Sst. ISlbs.). 

S. Black 1 

Mr. Murphy's Santarg (Sst. fibs.), Fox . . 2 
Hajee Ismail Balt's Fllntham (9st.), Forbes 3 
Maharaja of Mysore's Chinese Honeymoon 

(dst. 121b8.), Hill 4 

Won by a neck ; 1 length ; I length. Time.— 
1 min. 15 1 secs. 

Oovemor's Cup. Bace Course and dlstanee.— 
The Maharaja Kolhapur’s Poet's Dream 

(98t.), Clarke 1 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Bed Cock* 
ade (7st. leibs.). H. Black . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Becompense 

(Sst. Mbs.), S. Black 8 

Mrs, Kerman's Lent Love (Sst. lib.) Sleley 4 
Won by a neck ; a head ; 1 length. Time— 2 
mins. 48 8*5 secs. 


Ceylon Chip. Distance 1 mile.— 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur's Flreaway (78t. 

lllhs,), Clarke 1 

Sir Ismail Salt's Peg Anthony (Tst, Olbs.), 

Barber 2 

Jfr, Murphy's Last Word (98t. dibs.), Har- 

dinge,. ,, ,, 3 

Mr, Venkatanarayan Bao's Floral Dance 
(«iiW)»Ih»e](eniie]d i 


Won by 3 lengths ; \ length ; f length. 
Time. — ^Imin. 48 2-5 secs, 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr, Murphy's Drummer-Boy (9st. 121b8.), 

Hardinge ,, 1 

Messrs. Essajee and Bird's Haughty Girl (Ost, 
51bB,), Duckenfield , . . . , , 2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur's Praying (7st, IGlhs.) 

Clarke 8 

Mr, Kamte's Medina (7st,). Barber . . 4 
Won by a neck ; li length ; neck. Time. — 

2 min. 44 secs. 

Bobbin Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore's Scimitar 

(Sst. mbs.). Hill I 

Mr. Mohamed gaffer’s Palavi (Sst. lllbs), 

Fox 2 

H. H. The Maharaja of Kedhapur’s Shah- 
zaman (78t. lllbs.), Clarke , . . . 8 

Mr. Abdulla Mana's Sannam (9st. Slbs.), 

S. Black 4 

Won by 14 lengths; short head; 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 52 2-5 sees, 

Kirlambudi Cup. Distance 5 furlongs — 
Maharaja of Mysore's Chinese HoneympbH 

(7st. laibs.). Hill ., I 

Sir Ismail Balt’s Flintham (Sst. dibs.). Forbes 2 
Mr. Sheldrake’s Luxmi (78t. 121bs.). Sleley 8 
Mr. Murphy's Santag (Sst.), Hardinge ,, 4 
Won by a head ; 4 length ; a head, Time,— 
1 min, 1 2:5 sees. 

Merohants Cup. Distance I mile, 1 furlong,— 
Mr. Murphy’s Platinum (7st. Tibs.), Har» 
dlnge.. ,. .. .. 1 

Sir WUlson’s Bthelwinjas (Bet. Bibs.), Fox 2 
H. H. The Maharaja of Venkatagiii's Bed 
Cockade (Sst. lOlbs.), S. Blaok, ,. 8 
H. H. The Maharaja Venkatagirl's 
Becompense (Sst. Idbs.) Harrison .. 4 . 


Won by 14 lengths ; 4 length. Time,*-* 

1 min 54 secs. 

Cochin Cup. Distance 14 miles,— 

Mr. Yenkatanarayana Bao's Mameluke 

(98t.), Duckendeld , • 1 

Mr. Chublldas Aasuf (Sst. ISlbs.), Clarke , . 2 
Mr. Mahomed Jaffar’s Palavi (Sst. Bibs.), 

Hardinge 8 

Mr. Mahomed JalFer’s Tabriz (7st. Tibs.), 

Fox 4 

Won by 14 lengths; 2 lengths. Time,— 2 
mhui * 52 sees* 







Mfttwiml Venltatftglri Chip. Distance 1 mile, 1 
forlong — 

Mr. Murphy’s Dntmmer-Boy (lOst.), Har* 


diuge 1 

Mr. Kamte’s Medina (7st. 2lb6.). Slely .. 2 
Baja Bivaganga’s Criadillo (7st.)» 8. Black. . 3 
Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Prayag (7Bt. Slbs.), 
t^larke 4 


Won by I lenfifth ; length ; 1 length. 

Time— 1 min* 68 4*6 secs. 

!rhe Paralakimidl Cup. Distance It mile.— • 
Mr. Mahomed JTaffar’s Palavi (8st. dibs.). 


Burgess 1 

Mr. Chubildas’s Aasuf (gst.), Clarke . . . . 2 

Mr. Murphy’s Auhni (7st. 81bs.), Hardinge , . 3 
Mr. Mahomed JafTar’s Tabriz (Tst. 5lbB.), 
Fox 4 


Won by t length, i length; short head. Time — 
1 min. 43 secs. 

The Yendayar ('up. Distance Ij mile. — 

Mr. Jenkins' Coster Boy (8st. 21b8.), Barber. 1 
Kawab Mir Mahdi Ali Khan’s Ban Fay (dst. 


Slbs.) Bea.sley .2 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Kireavra> (7«t. dibs.) 
Clarke 3 


Mr. Murphy’s Platinum (fiat. 4lbb.), Hardinge 4 
Won by i length; 4 length; 14 length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 8 4-5 secs. 

Venkatagiri Cup. — Diatance d furlongs. — 

Mr. Haramy’s Moluin (7st. 41ba.) H. Black . . 1 
Mr. Chavan's Palavl(7st.8lbs.) Biely .. 2 
Kawab Mir Mahdi Ali Kiian’s Koko(78t. 

31bs.), Bead 8 

Mr. Murphy ’s China (78t. Slbs.), S. Black .. 4 
Won by a neck. Time- 1 rain. 24 secs. 

Trades* Cup.— Distance 1 mile. — 

Bajah of Parlaklmidi’s Dawn of Hope 

(fist, dibs.) Berby 1 

Mr. Murphy’s Last Word (Sst. filbs.), 8. 

Black .. 2 

Kawab Mahdi AU Khan’s Gold Currency 
(78t.21bB. carried* 7Bt» 31bs.),Bcad .. 8 

Mrs. Clarke’s Brown Bread (lost) Forsyth .. 4 
Won by 3| lengths, 2 lengths, 8 lengths. 
Time.— *lmin. 53 8*5soc8. 

Meerat 

Garden House Cup* Distance about 24 miles 
over chase course.— 

CApt. B. Crcagh*s HcUietBole (list. 121bB,), 
Ownet •• «• ] 


Capt.W. Newllis' Sammy (t2st. 71bs.), 

Owner .. 2 

Won by a length. Time.— dmins. 61 8^6 
secs. 

Governor-General’s Cup. Distance 14 mile.— 

H. H.the Maharaja of Kashmir’s All’s Well 

(lost, l^lbs.), Walker 1 

Hr. S. Gturbaksh Singh’s Perception (8st. 

12lbs.), Fownes ..2 

H. H. the Khan of Khait’s Parlskui (Set. 

dibs.), Capt. Bernard 8 

Mr. B. Muir’s Mulberry (78t. 12lbs.), 

Barrett .4 

Won by 2 lengths ; 11 ength ; a head. Time.— 
2minB. 12-26 secs. 

B. N. Biiargava Cup. Distance 14 mile. — 

Flight Officers Bobert and A. Holmes’s 
Cock Bobin (Sst. filbs), Box-Roxborough. 1 
Mr. S. Diyal Siiigh’s Chhachhis Fortune 

(78t.), Japeth 2 

Mr. Akbar All’s Malcom (78t. 71bB. car. Tst. 

Slbs.), Bonnetta 8 

Baja Bripal Singh’s 8icab, (fist. 12 lbs.), 

Bitchie .,4 

Won by 1 length, half a length, a neck. 
Time.— 2 mins. 24 8-6 secs. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance about 2 miles.— 

Capt. C. W. White’s Kadir II. (lOst. lOlbs. 

car. let. dibs.), Mr. Bland 1 

:61r. Bossco’b Queen of KUcash (12Bt. lOlbs.), 

Mr. Tudor 2 

Capt. P. J. Hilliard’s Kelly (lOst. lOlbs. 

car. lost, llibs,), Mr. Colchester . . ..8 

Capt. W. KovlH’s Sammy (12st. l(gbs.). 

Owner 4 

Won by d lengths ; 8 lengths. 


Mysore. 

Bajkumar Cup. Distance about 1 mile.— 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore’s 


True Grace (Tst. J 31bs.), HUl . . . . 1 

The Baja of Paxlaklmldi’s Boltoi (Sst. 

llibs,), By lands .,2 

Mr.M.C. Patel’s Blyth Bachelor (Ost. 

12}bB.), Howell «. 8 

Mr. Bssaji’s Jovial (7st. dibs.), Stokes .. 4 


Won by a neck ;1| length ; hekd Xitik^— 
Imin. dtsecB. 
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Ootaeamand. 

Govemor’6 Cup. Distance li iiiUos— 
llaja of Farlakimidi*8 Roltol (8st. Gibs.) 

Hylands 1 

Mr, Murphy's Brave Queen (7st. Slbs.), 

Kosen 2 

Mr. Venkatnarayana's Mara’s Gift (Tst.), 
H. McQuade . . . . a . . 3 

Mr. U. C. Kent’s Klrudancc (Sst. 5lbB), 

C. Hoyt 4 

Won by 8 lengths ; i length J 2 lengths. 
Time — 2 mins. 14 1-5 secs. 

Deomar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs— 


Lt.-Col. K. C. R. Hill’s Samarmad (8st. Gibs.), 

Hoyt 1 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Joshnus (8st. bibs), 

H. McQuade 2 

Mr. A. R. Taha'b Ashrofl (Tst. 41bs.), 

Meekings 3 

Mr. Venkatnaiayana’b Mameluke (Ost. 6lb‘^), 

Hill 4 

Won by a head ; short head ; 1 length. 
Time. -1 min. 44 sees. 

Yendayar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 

Messrs. Maurice and Wright’s Bacchante 

(7st 9 lbs,), Aldridge 1 

Mr. J. Jf. Murphy’s Ravens Ait (9st. Slbs), 

Meekings 2 

Rajah Parlakiml<li’s Btickfast (7fet. 1 libs.), 

Rylands 3 

Raja 8ivaganga’s China Marcus (88t. I31bs.), 


Edwards . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths. Time — 1 min . 34 4-5sees. 
Haji 8ir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 
6 furlongs— 

Mr. Abdulla Mana’s Jossimos (Sst. 4 lbs.), 

McQuade 1 

Mr. Mahomed Burgash's Good Gold (7st. 

13 lbs), Hoyt 2 

Mr. Mahomed Oracr’s Agent <7st. 61bs.), 

Kosen 3 

Mr. Ardeshir’s J^ajmuzzaman {7st. lllbs.). 
Sidy 4 


Won by a short head. Time — 1 min. 
27 1-5 secs. 

Poona. 


The Atlantic Stakes. Distance li mile. — 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Coster Boy (8st. 121bs.), 

J. W. Brace 1 

Mr. 0. 17. Wadia’s Coq-a L’ane (8st. 121b6.), 
Entdiins 2 


H. H. the Thakorc Sahib of Wadbwan and 
Lt.-Col. Zorawar Singh’s Sparks, (Pst, 


1 lb), Forbes 3 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Halim (7bt. lOlbs.) 
Stokes . . . . . . . . . . 4 


Won by a neck ; 1 i lengths ; 1 length. Time — 
2 mins. 10 secs. 

Tlie Aga Shamshudin Plate. Distance 


7 furlongs. — 

Mr. J. C. Galstauu’s Golden Quest (8st), 

Northmorc 1 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Atreas (9st. 

21bs.), A. C. Walker 2 

Mr. A. Geddib’ My Lord (8st. Olbs.) A. 

Clarkt .,3 

H. H. the Maharaja ol Mysoie’s Atlable (8st. 

21bh), T. Hill 4 

Won by neik; s-hort head; neck. 
Time 1 min. 27 3-5 secs. 


The Western India Stakes . Di'^tauce 
li mile - - 

Mr. 1. H Hewitt’s Coster Bo\ (Sbt. 31bs.), 


Brace 1 

H H th(‘ Maharaja of RajpipJa’s Gift O' 
The (flen. (8st. 2ib‘».), Townsend .. 2 
Mr. A, M Irani ’h French Briar (7 st. I Slbs.), 

car. 8 st ), W. Ash wood 3 

Mr. H. M. Thaddeus’ Aborigine (8st. 6 lbs.), 

A. Clarke 4 

W’(m by U length; i length ; length. 
Time.— 2 mins. 6 .sees. 

The Nc wuiarket rial e . Distance 6 furlongs. — 


H H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s Affable 

(8st. 6 lbs.), T. Hill 1 

Mr. Shantidas Askurau’s Vesington Planet 
(7st. 131bs.) Burn .. .. ..2 

Mr. V. llosenlhars W^ooer (Sst. lOlbs.), 

Hutchins 3 

H. H. Aga Khan’s Darial JI (Ost. 121bs.), 

A. C. Walker 4 

W^oii by head; 2 lengths; 2i lengths, 'Time— 

1 min. 12 4-5 sees. 

The Hte wards’ Cup. Distance 14 miles — 

B. B. Akkasaheb Maharaja’s 
Roman (7st.) Rankin 
Messrs. Heath and W, Bird’s 
Royal (88t. 2 lbs.) Asliwood .. 

Mr. M. C. Patel’s Amar (9st. 3 lbs.) Howell. 3 
Mr. 8. N. Zodge's Ahyid (8st. 3 lbs.) Diab . 4 
Won by dead heat ; 2 lengths ; short 
head Time.— 2 mins. 51 2-5 secs* 
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The Governor's Cwp. Distance E* C. 
and distance — 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Theerful 

(7Ht,91bs.), Harkc 1 

Mr. K. A. Hllay’s Taitnurlinig (Tst. 3 lbs., 

ear. 78t. 6 lbs.), Hardinge . . . . 2 

Mr. A. M. Khniraz’s Eehoarsal (7»t. 5 lbs. 

ear. 7 st. 7 lbs.), Thompson . . . . 3 

Mr. Akbarali and Seth Klmatrai’s Lucky 
Star (9st. 5 lbs.), Perkins . . . . 4 

Won by neck ; head ; head . Time. — 3 mins. 

17 secs. 

The Fitzroy Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs. Heath and W. Bird’s Atreas (8st. 

6 lbs.), A. C. Walker 

Mr. N. W’adia'ft Free Fiom Care (7st. 

10 lbs oar. 7st. 12 lbs.), Hutchins .. 
Mr. A. M. Irani’s French Briar (8st. lbs), 
Hardingo 

Mr. J. ('. (lalstaun’s Ox Trot (7.‘t. 4 lbs.) 

Htokes 

Won by 2 lengths ; | lengths ; | length. 

Time. — 1 niln. 4S» S-.'* w>cs. 

Mr. (\ K. Wadia’s (V)q-.4 L’ane (8st. 13 lbs.), 

Hutflilns 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Easteni Bloom (7st. 

7 lb«.). A. Walker 

Mr, Kel^o^s Tusculum (8st. 3 lbs), 

Uardinge 

H. H, the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Vijaya- 
kumar (8st. 2 lbs). A. (’larke .. 

Won by i length , 2 length ; 2 lengths. 
Time. 1 min, 28 2-5 see^, 

The Trial J*late DistApoe 1 mile — 

H. H. the Aga Khan’s Darial 11 <9 st. 2 lbs.) 


Barnett 1 

Mr. A. Oeddis* My l^ord (8st. 7 lbs.) Bum. . 2 
H. H. the Aga Khan’s Mario (7st. 8 lbs.) 

A. C. Walker 3 

Mr. 0. N. Wadia’s Oap-a-Ph* (9st. 71hs.) 
Hutchins . , . . . , . . , . 4 


W’on by 1 length ; 1 ^ length ; half length, 
'rime. -1 min, 42 2-6 secs. 

The Dealers’ New Plate. Distance l| ndle — 
Messrs. K. H. Ohazala and Mahomed 
Jamoor’s Eadha’a (7st. 2 lb.s), .Tapeth, . 1 
Mr. A. R. Taha’s Sheeraa <9st. Sibs.), 

Howell 

Mr. S B, Contractor’s Snbram (8.st. 4 lbs), 

W. G. Thompson 

Mr. A. M. T. TaUb's Gooliab (8st. 18 lbs.), 

’ Barnett * 


Won by 2 lengths, 8 lengths, 8 lengths^ 
Time.— 2 mins. 23 2-5 secs. 

IT. H. The First Aga Elan’s Commemoration 
Plate. Distance 1 J mile. — 

Mr. A . E. 'raha's Sheema (8st. 6 lbs, Howell. 
Mr. Khadavi A. Eehraan’s Eed Prince (dst.), 

H. McQuade 

Messrs. E. H. Gbazala and Mahemed 
Jammor’s Eadha’a (6st. 13 lbs.), 

Japheth 3 

Mr. E. H. Gahagan’s Noman (8st, 7 lbs.), 

Brace 4 

Won by head ; 4 lengths ; H lengths. 
Time. — 2 mins. 31 2-5 secs, 

1 The Aga Khan's Cup. Distance mile. — ■ 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Cap-a-Ple (dst. 7 lbs.), 

2 Hutchins ,. 1 

Mr. Shantidas Asknran’s Bell's Hill (Sst. 

3 3 lbs.). Burn 2 

H. H. th(‘ Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s Precious 

4 (Sst. i lbs ), A. Clarke 3 

Mr. Kelso’s ('asino (Sst. 3 lbs.), Hardlnge . . 4 
Won by 2J lengths ; 3 lengths ; 4 lengths. 

'Time.- 2 inius. 42 secs. 

^ I '1‘he Poona Plate. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr. C,N. Wadia’s Cul-De-Sac (8st. 7 lbs.),* 
Hutchins .. ,. ., .. ,, 1 

Mr. Eve's SUr of Italy (7st. 3 lbs.)Chri8tie . 2 
Mr. Kelso’s Blrdwood (Sst. 4 lbs.) . Hardinge 3 
H , H . the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Golden 
Showt'f (late Clatter). (8st.), A Clarke . , 4 
Won by 1 length ; 4 lengths ; head. Thne. 

— 1 min. 17 4-5 sees. 

'J’he St. liOger Plate. — Distance — 

Mr. Shantidas Askuran’s Ian Ban (Tst, 

nibs.), Bum 1 

Mr. C. N. Wadia’s Coq-a L’ane (Sst. 11b.), 

Hutchins 2 

Mr. Kelso’s Casino (7st. 71b8.), Hardinge . . 3 
Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s (^oster Boy (Ost. 51b8.), 

A. C. Walker . , 4 

Won by neck ; neck ; 2 lengths. Time. — 2 
mins. 18 secs. 

The Eclipse Plate .Distance. — 6 furlongs. — 

Mr. Pine’s Puffin (78t. 31bs.), Townsend . . i 

Mr. N. Begmahomed’s Ardley (78t. 121b8.) 

Howell . . • ♦ . . , . , . 2 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Shri 
Karayan (Tst. 11b.) Stokes . . , , 3 

3 Mr. Kelso's Blrdwood (6Bt. 121ba.) Eankln 4 
Won by I length ; neck ; 3 lengths, 

4 1 min. 12 2-58ecB • 
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WimtivlaM. 

Bawalplodi Qold Cup. Distance 7 furlongs — 
Mn, Sydney Smith's Ptdlomel (Set. 3 lbs), 


Barrett 1 

Capt. dune's Mahaboor (7st. 4 lbs) . . 2 


Mrs. Mylne's lady Be Good *1 
(Set. 11 lbs.) Capt. Bernard 
and Col. Puech’s and Tliomp* >Dead 
son's La Mleune (Sst. 7 lbs.), i Heat. 
Eoxbnrgh, J 8 

Won by 2i lengths ; 1| length. Time.— 

1 min. 31 4*3 secs. 

Will's Gold Flake Chase. Distance 2 miles-.- 
Mr, Rowsoo's Queen of Kilcash (12 st. 5 lbs.), 


Capt. Tudor 1 

Mr. Macladilan's Non-Co-operator (10 st. 

10 lbs.) Owner, 2 

Capt. Newill's Sammy (list. 5 lbs). , . 3 


Won by a head ; 3 lengths. Time — 4 mins. 

5 2-5 sees. 

Patron's Cup. Distance 1 mile — 

Major Plunkett's Woodshift (Sst 5 lbs.), 

O'Neale 1 

Major Vanrenen's Prince Michsel (list. 

11 lbs.), JSdwards 2 

Maharaja of Kashmir’s Star Shell (7Bt. 

nibs.) 3 

Won by J length ; a head. Time.— 1 min. 

41 secs. 

Banala Cup. Distance 1} mile — 

Major Vanrenen's Prince Miclupl (list. 

10 lbs.), Capt, Tudor 1 

Capt. O'Hara's Kilbogan (lOst. Slbs.), 

Owner 2 

Major Davie's Rambler (10 st. 2 lbs.). Capt. 

Gamble 3 

Won by a length. Time. — 3 mins. 23 2-6 sees. 

Northern Cup, Distance — ^Bound the Course — 
Mr. Khannas's Coek Robin (Sst. 12 lbs.), 

Roxburgh 1 

Mr. Dlyal Singh's Portufie (7st.), O’Neale. . 2 
Raja Srlpal Singh’s Sicab (10 st. 4 lbs ) 

Eitehic 3 

Won by 2 lengths ; a length. Time.— -2 mins 
51 2-6 secs. 

Rawalpindi Club Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Capt. C3une*s Mahaboob (7st 4 lbs.) Jepeth. . 1 
H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir’s Micailsa 

(Sst 12lbs) Walker 2 

H.R. Khan of Ralat's Poll <7st)ahislta 3 
W<m ^y 1| leagth; a head. Thne.^ 
linlA. 13 8*5*600, 


The Punjab Amy Cup Steeplechase. Distance 
2| miles.— 

Capt. G. H. b'. Wood’s Warrior (12st. 

lOIbs), Mr. Wausworth Jones . . . . 1 

Mr. B. M. Maclachlan’s Non-Co-Oi)6rator, 


Owner , . . . 2 

Capt. H. M. Day’s Puffing Billy Major, 

Branford 3 

Won by | length. Time— 5 mins. 
14-3 sees. 

Moderate Cup. Distance 0 furlongs, — 

Theresa (Ost, 0 lbs.). Col. Mathews . . . . 1 

Loma (Sst. 12 Ib^.), McGowan . , . . 2 

AUcu (Ost. 2Ibs.), Akbar , . . . . . 3 

Won by IJ lengths, neck. Time — 1 min. 

22 4-5 secs. 

Eve Cup. Distance 4 furlongs.— 

PapiUon (Sst.), Miss Wadia 1 

Oulab (lOst.), Mrs. Tumor 2 

Won by six length . Time — 56 sees. 


Also ran : The Pig (Miss Noake8(08t. 71bs). 
Kashmir Cup. Distance about 1 mile I 


turlong. — 

Capt. Arnold’s Gretna Green (list. 71bs)., 

Mr. Weber 1 

Mr. Bland’s Tin Whistle (lOst. Slbs.), Capt. 

Newlll 2 

Capt. Cox’s Laugary Gate (lOst. 12 lbs.), 

Capt. Jones 3 

W^on by a neck ; J length. Time — 2 mins. 

2 4-5 sees. 

Amasons Cup. Distance 4 furlongs. — 

Lonia (9st. 7 lbs.), Mrs. Noakes . . . . 1 

Papollon (Sst.), Miss Wadia . . . . 2 

Eccicston (98t,), Mrs. Fennell . , . . 3 

Won by IJ length. Time— 1 min. 1 1-6 
secs. 


Secunderabad, 

Nizam’s Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Nawab Mir Mahdi All Khan’s Gold Cur- 


reney (Sst. 61bs.) O. Aldridge .. .. 1 

Mr. E. Paulle's Record (08t. libs.) . . . * 2 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Headstrong (98t. 12Ibs.), 
T. Hill 


Won by 3 lengths; 3 lengths. Time— 

1 min. 44 4-5 secs, 

Fakr-ul-Mulk-Ciip. Distance 1 mile.— 

Lt.-CoL B. 0. R. HlU's Osbourne (8 st, 

X0»w.)T.Hta i 

Br. U. UMnoa'i Soot Jamn (8rt. 8lta.) 

a 
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Hr. A. Hcyyt’ft Prince Artbur lllbft.) 

H.Hoyt 8 

Won by 1 length, t length. Thne— Imln. 
45 secs. 


Baler Jung Cup. Distance 1 mile.^ 

Mr. Anwar All Beg’s Blackberry (Tst. 

ISlbs.), 0. Aldridge 1 

Mr. Kcloo’s Vari (Sst. Slbs,), J. Eosen . . 2 
Mr. Mohamed Burgash’s Good Gold (Sst. 

lib.), W. 0. Thompson 8 

Won by a head ; J length. Time — 1 min. 
631 secs. 


Peshkar Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.*^ 

Maharaja Sir Kishen Pnrshad's Solidity 
(Tst. 12 lbs.) W. G. Thompson .. .. 1 

Mr. S. Mahalla’s Tiffah (Sst. lib.) T. Ulll . . 2 
Mr. G. Ardcshlr’s Nazlmuxaman (Sst. 51be.) 
N. fi. liaymond 3 
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Won by a short head ; S lengthe. Tlme^ 

1 min. 8S 8*5 eeost 

Besldent’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongSi*- 
Nawab Mir Mahdi AU Khan’s Gold Cu^ 
rency (Ust.) O. Aldridge , . , « « , I 

Mr. S. G. Wright’s Tamara (S4t. T lbs») 

£. Stokes 4.2 

Mr. L. H. Hewitt’s Hoadstioiig (Qst^ l2lbs.) 

L. Jones , . . . ^ 

Won by 3 lengths; short head. Tiiiie~-1 
min. 3 4-5 secs. 

Saiar Jung Cup (Div. It). Distance 1 mUe. 
Capt. O. L. Prior Palmer’s Slegjfrled (9it. 

4 lbs.) C. H. Perkins 1 

Mr. A. E. Taha’s Saturday (Sst. 21bs.) 

J. Eosen 2 

Mr. Mohamed Burgash’s Surhan II (Sst. 

21bs.) W. G. Thompson g 

Won by 2 lengths ; 1 length. Tltoo— 1 mlm 
64 secs. 


ATHLETICS. 


Calcutta : Amateur Championships — 

The results of the Senior events are as lollows : — 
100 Yards : — P. K. Cliatterjee. 

High Jump Abu Yusuf. Height 5 ft. 61 ins. 

Long Jump : — Abu Yusuf. Distance 19 ft. 
10 I ins. 

120 Yards Hurdles;— K. H. K. Ihgtt. 
lime.— 16 4-5 secs. 

Half Mile :-B. N. Chose, Time,— 2 mins. 
17 secs. 

Pole Vault A. K. Sarkar. 9 ft. 7 1-8 secs. 
Quarter Mile;— P. K. Chatterjee. Time. — 
56 secs. 

Hatdlnge Challenge Shield for the best athlete 
was won by Abu Yusuf of the Indian 
Athletes Gamp. 

Calcutta : Inter University Meeting. — 

The followhig are the results : — 

One Mile won by S. Kongari (St. Xavier's), 
Time.— 5 mins, 22 2-5 secs. 

Long Jump won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s). 
Distonce 20 It. 41 ins. 

Throwing the Cricket Ball won by E. Osborne 
(St. Xavier's). Distance 101 yards. 

100 Yards won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s). 
Time— ‘10 2-6 secs. 

Shot Putt tron by H. Dass (Seiatnpore 
CoUege). 39 ft. 8 ins, 

920 Yards won by J‘ Anthony <St. Xavier’s). 


Pole Vault won by D. Choudhary (Soottish 
Churches). Height 9 ft. 6 ins. 

Half Mile won by 8. Kongari (St. Xaviers). 
Time.— 2 mhis. 19 8-6 secs. 

High Jump won by Abu Yusuf (Law College). 
Height 5 ft. 7 ins. 

Quarter Mile won by J. Anthony (St. Xavier’s) 
Time. — 55 2-5 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles won by D. B. King (St. 
Joseph’s). Time 17 secs. 

Two Miles Bicycle Eace won by D. K, Sen 
(Law College). Time— 5 mins. 37 3-6 secs. 

Bombay ; 10 Miles Walking Eace (Buchanan 
Cup, — 

The results were : — 

1. E. G. Nalr. Ibr. 38 mins. 19 sees, 

2. W. Eawlings. 1 hr. 38 mins. 38 secs. 

8. M. E. Aiyar. 1 hr. 40 mins. 16 secs. 

4. P. Mauikam. 1 hr. 40 mins. 19 sees. 

6. D. Master. 1 hr. 42 mins. 9 secs. 

6 . P. 0. Maitra. 1 hr. 46 mins. 34 secs, 

Bombay. 10 Miles Walking Eace (Buchanan 
Cup).— 


The following were those who won awatds ;-«• 

1. E. G. Kair. Hme— >1 hr. 35 mthB. 52 aees. 

2 , H.E.A.lyersJHin«— lhr.37ittlmh44aecs. 

8. W.Ea^iiigs.Thi^lhr.30in^ 

4. B. a BantwaliTitnai^Dtt, 40’ mm, 25 
secai 
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5. M. S. Kowshik. Time— llir. 44miQS. 16 secs. 

6. B. V. Biwadkar. Time— 1 hr. 46 mins. 27 

80GB. 

The following won time medals: — 

M, B. Wadia, M, Variava, T. J. Maitra, i»tc. 
H. Fickerliig. Aaron BUjab. L./Cpl. Morgan 
and Pte. F. MUiett. 

Bombay : 10 Miles Walking Bace (Z. P. C; 

and B. League) — 

The following Competitors completed the dig- 
tance within the time-limit: — 

1. Master D. R. Time — Ihr. 28 mins. 
secs. 

2. Chinoy K. D. Time— 1 hr. 33 mins. 3-2-5 
secs. 

3. Marker S. H. Time— 1 hr. 41 mins. 2-5 

secs* 

4. Wadia M. E. Time — 1 hr. 52. mins. 

Bombay : — Z. P. C. League— 

10 Miles Cycle Race — 

The results were : — 

1. Irani B. K., Time— 6 hrs. 25 mins. 50 hces 

2. Pochkhanawalla J. H. Time— 0 hrs. 38 
mins. 57 secs. 

5. Mifttry T. B. Time — 6 hrs, 40 mins 52 

sees, 

4, Engineer B. H. Time - 7 hrs. 12 mlus. 
53 1-5 bees. 

6. Master M. J. Time — 7 hrs. 27 mins. 80 
secs. 

6. Joshi R. M. Time— 7 hrs. 27 mins. 
36 1-5 sees. 

7. Engineer M. S. Time — 7 hrs. 27 mins, 
36 2-5 secs. 

8. Kapadia J. B. Time— 7 hrs. 28 mins. 53 
sees. 

9. Rivetna F. J. Time — 7 hrs. 29 mins. 58 
secs. 

Bombay : Gymkliana Sports.— 

Long Jump. — 1, R. O. Hopkins; 2, R. W. 
Douglas; 3, C. K. Reed. Distance 18 feet 
9k inches. 

Sack Bace. — 1, A. S. M. Young; 2, E. A. 
AHeOj 3, H. S. Gedge. 

Milo Relay (Open) : — 1, 62xid Field Battery 
R. A. Klrkee; 2. Cathedral High School 
Old Boys Assn; 8. 1st Bn. the Cheshire 
Regt. Time 3 mins. 56 secs. 


120 Yards Veterans’ Race (Handicap)-*-! 
W. H. Cummings, 2, G. Osborne Bmith, 
Capt. Sir £. J.'Headlam. Time 15 secs. 

Band Bace. Ellis Janos; 2, Gonsalves; 
3, R. Pereira. 

120 Yards Hurdle Bace — 1, V. N. Reed ; 2. 

0, H. de St. Croix Time — 17 secs, 

100 Yards (Open). 1. Bdm. P. G. Forsyth ; 

2 R, A. Sneddon, 3, D. Oliveira. Time— 
10-3-5 secs. 

100 Yards Flat Race : (Challenge Cup) — 

1, R. G. Hopkius; 2. W. B. Schleitcr. Time— 
10 2-5 secs. 

1 Mile Flat Bace. (Open) : 1. Bdm. P. G 
Foi*byth, 2, Giir.llEdwards; 3, Ptc. Williams. 
Time — 52 4-6 sees. 

Tilting the Bucket— 1, A. G. Elkins and 
W. Newson. 

High Jump‘' — 1, A. G. Elkins, 2. C. N. Reed, 
Height 5 feet 6 Inches. 

Quarter Mile. — (fliallenge Cup) 1. J. D. 
Boyle; 2, J. A. Gordon. Time — 56 3-5 secs. 

Mile (Open)- -First Prize Cup presented by 
the WiUlngdon S. Club. 

1, V. K. Basroor; 2, K. tv. Nambiar; 3, 

Pie. WiUiams; 4. A. J. Elkins, Time— 
4 mins. 57 sees. 

220 Yanis— (Handicap.) 1, J. A. Gordon; 

2, H. O. Hopkins; 3, E. A. Alien. 

Time— 24 1-5 secs. 

Tug-of-war. 1. Old Cheltonians, 2. 
Rugger Side. 

Young Challenge Cup. — ^Messrs. Hopkins and 
Elkins tied,. 

La<iies Egg and Spoon Race. 1 . Mrs. Acton ; 

2, Mrs. Prophet. 

Special Prize. — R. A. Sneddon was awarded 
a Special Prize which was presented by some 
person who preferred to remain anonymous 
for his brilliant running in the Relay Race. 

Lahore : Punjab OI>mpi(‘ Trials — 

The following are the results : — 

Discuss Throw (Kiniior) : — C. F. W. Spence 
1. Malik Sher Baz Khan 2 ; Tudar Singh 
Dhilloii 3 ; Distance 77 ft. 3J Ins. 

J*ok‘ Vault (S(*nior) -Kapur Singh Sidhii 
1, Ram Partap; 2. Taj Ahmud Khan 

3. Height 0 ft. I ins. 


Half mUe;— 1, A. J. Elkins; 2, Sawyer; 

3. E. 4. Allen. Time— 2 mins. 12 sews. 


Putting the Shot:— 1, W. B. Scheiter; 2, 
B. A. Allen ; 3. Lt, Beaudiamp. Distance 
39 feet 9 Inches. 


Qimrter Mile Obstacle Race for the Buff's 
GhaUenge Cup (Rugby Football Player 
1, E. A. ARen ; 2, 0. K. Reed ; 3. 
. A. Gf Ootttts. TMo— 1 min. 20 secs. 


100 Yards Dash (Junior) -G, A. Mali! 1; 
ZulUkar Ali 2; Wazlr Cliaiid 3; Time. 
—10 mins. 4-5 secs. 

100 Yards Dash (Senior) Al>dul Hamid l ; 
Wilbuni Lai 2 ; H. A. Soofl. 3. Time. 
10 mins. 8-5 sees. 

Hop Step and Jump. (Senior) :— Akbar Hayat 
1; Ghulam Murtaza 2 ; Indar Singh 
DhUlon 3. Distance 38 ft. 5| ins. 
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Ono Mile (Senior) : — Ourbadtiand Singin 1 ; 
Mulcand ^gh Sidhu 2; A1;>dul Halik 
Dar 8. Timev-~4 mins. 41 secs. 

tiigh Jump (Junior) : — Syed Nazar flussain 
and Akbar Hay at 1 ; Harfthan Singh and 
Hehar Chand Iniawan. 3. Height Sft. 21n t 

Half Mile (Junior): — Harchand Singh, 1; 
Mwant Singh, 2 ; Oulbir Bahadur 3, 
Time.— 2 mins. 16 secs. 


220 Yards Hurdles: — 1. Abdul Hamid 
(Punjab); 2, W. Peiris^ (Bengal); 3, 
Wilburn L&l , (Punjab). Only three ran. 
Won by 6 yards, 6 yards. Unie. — ^2, secs. 

Bihcus Throw: — ^1, Slier Baz Khan (Punjab), 
2, L. 0. Tapsel (Beligiil) ; 3, C. F, W. 
Spence, (Punjab). Six entered. Instance 
77 It. 3 ins. Tapsell threw 76 It. 7 ins. and 
Spenee 71ft. 4im8, 


120 ITanis High Hurdles (Senior): — ^AMu 
Hamid, 1 ; Wilburn Lai, 2 . Time.— 1 
1-6 secs. 

High Jump (Senior) : — ^Harpal Singh Sadhu 
1; Sawar Sher Zaman 2.1ieight 5 ft. 3-8 in. 

(^uaiier Mile (Junior) : — Harehand, 1 ; 
Balwant Singh, 2; Mohd. Afzal, 3. Time. — 
mins. 2-5 secs. 

Long Jump (Senior) : — G. A. Malll^ 1 ; Ham 
Parshad Bhalla. 2; Niaz Aiimad Khan, 
3. Distance 20 ft. 8| ins. 

Quarter Mile (Senior) : — Mohd. Azzal, 1;H. A. 

Soofl 2 ; K. S. Wliiteside 3. Time— 56 secs. 
60 Yards Dash (Junior);— G. A. Mali! l;i 
Wazir Chand, 2 ; Zuliikar Ali, 3. Time. - j 
6 secs. 

161b Shot. Put (fck*nior) : — Dev Haj Narftng, 
1; Malik Sher Baz Klian , 2; Muzulfur Ali, 
8. Distance 38 ft. 7J ins. 

220 Yards Dash (Senior) : -Abdul Hamid, 
1; Wilburn l.al, 2; h\ W. Whiter, 3. 
Time. — 23 2-5 secs. 

Hammer Ttoow (Senior) P. L. B«*dl, 1 ; 
Malik Sher Baz Khan, 2. Distance lUS ft. 
4 ins. 

Five Mill's (Si'iiior) Gurbachaii Singh, l; 
Abdul Malik Dar, 2, Time.— 27 mins. 20 

Javelin Throw (Senior) C. F. W, Spence^ 1 
luder Singh Dlullon, 2; Malik Sher Baz 
Khan, 3. Distance 106 ft. 3 7-8 ius. 

220 Yards Ix>w Hurdles (Senior) * — Abdul 
Hamid, 1; Arjun Singh, 2. Time.— 26 
mins. 1-5 sees. 

Half-Mile (Senior) M. Afzal ; 1. Mohd. Zaka 
IJllah , 2; M. G. Spence, 3, Time.— 2 mins. 

9 secs. 


Hammer throw 1, Sher Baz Khan 
(Punjab); 2, P. L. Bedl, (Pdnjhb). tHily 
two competed. Distanto 97 ft* ’6| Ins. 
Bed! threw 06 ft. 0| Ins ' 

One mile :—l, Gurhachan Singh, (Punjab); 
2, N. Gan!»iah (Mysore) ; 3, Gujar sln^ 
(Patiala), Six ran. Won easily. 10 yards 
between second and tliird. Time.— 4 mins* 
423-5 secs 


100 Yards : — R. A. Sneddon (Bombay) 
P. A. D*Avoine. (Bombay) 2; Abdul 
Hamid (l»unjab) 3. Won by inches 
same between second and third. Time.*— 
10-1/5 secs. 


Pole Vault : — D. K. diowdhry (Bengal) 
1; Taj Ahmed Khan, (Punjab) 2 ; Kam- 
luirtap and Kapur Singh (both Punjab) 
3. Distance 10 ft. 6-8 Inches. 

Long Jump Dalip Singh, (Patiala), 1 ; 0, A, 
Afalll, (Punjab), 2 ; Naranjan Singh 
(Patiala), 3. Distance 21 ft. If ins. 

120 Yards Hurdles: — ^Abdul Hamid 
Punjab), 1; Heathcote, (Madras), 2; L. 
C. TapsclJ, (Bengal), 3. Won by 2 yards. 
5 yanlb. Time. — 15-4-5 secs. D’Avoine 
would have placed but he fell at the last 
hurdle 


High Jump : — ^Abu Yusuf, (Bengal), 1 ; 
Bald raj (Madras), 2 ; Sowar Sher Zaman 
(Punjab), 3. Height 5 ft. 10 1-4 ins. 


Javelin Tlirow : — Pindar Soingh (Punjab), 

I ; S. K. Chowdhry (Bengal), 2 ; 0. F. 
W. Spence (Bengal), 3. Distance 119 ft. 

II ins. 


Lahore ; All India Olympic Trials — 

The following were the results 

220 Yards Flat:— 1, Abdul Hamid, (Pun- 
jab); 2, W. WUJis (Bomlmj), 8; Har- 
charan Singh, (Patiala). Nine ran. Won 
by 3 yards 1 ft. Time.- 23 3-6 secs. 

Step and Jump : — 1, Akbar Hayai (Punjab) 
2, Ghulum Murtaza, (Punjab), 3; L. 
Tapsell, (Bengal) ; Distance 40 feet. Ilf ins. 
Ki^t competed. Ghuhim Murtaza jumped 
40 ft, 6| ius. and L. C. Tapsell 40 ft. 3 ms. 

Half-mile:-!, Mohd. Afazal (Punjab), 
2, Murphy (Madias); 3 Bhagat Singh 
(Patiala). Four started. Haju did not 
completii the course. Won by 3 yards. 15 
yards. Time.— 2 mins. ^ secs. > 


5 Miles: — D. B, Chowan (Bombay), 1? 
Gurbachan Singh (Punjab), 2 ; Abdui 
Malik (Ihmjab), 3. Time. — 27 mins. 24 
secs. Gujar Singh of Patiala Bhished third 
but was dbqualincd for boring. 


Shot Put Dev Raj Narang (Punjab), 1 ; 
Sher Baz Khan (Punjab), 2; Muzaffar 
All, (l*unjab). 3. Distance 88 ft. 11 ins. 


440 Yards Abdul Hamid (Punjab), 1 ; M* 
^al (Punjab), 2 ; Harcharan Singh 
(Patalia), 3< Time 61-3^5 secs. Wttlis was 
disqualified for cutting the ootner line. 
Of the Provinces the Punjab did the best 
winning 11 first of the 18 events, not to Say 
the number of seconds and thirds sba 
registoredfl 
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lAhoi^ BlstdCHi Amy Championships*— 

Ihe following are th« results 

220 Yards t—Boyal Scots Fusiliers, 1; 
fiampshire B>^iinent, 2; Durham Light 
Infantryi 8. Time.— 1 mlii. 17 2-5 secs 

440 Yards ; — Seaforth Highlanders, 1 ; Hamp- 
shires, 2; Iloyal Fusiliers, 8, Time.*— 
8 mins. 5 3-5 secs, 

880 Yards:— Hampshiros, 1; Diirhajns, 2; 
Bide Brigade , 3. Time. — 6 mins. 14 9-10 
secsi 

1 Mile Brigade, 1 ; Durhams, 2, 

B. S. Fusiliers and Hampshires tied for 3rd: 
Time*— 5 mins. 17 4-5 sees. 

100 Yards : — Durhams, 1; B. S. Fusllers, 2; 
Hampshires, 3. Time. — 32 n^is. 3-5 secs. 

120 Yards Hurdles Seaforth, 1 ; B. S. 

FusUlers, 2; 7th A. C. C. B. T. C. 3. 
Belay Bace B S. Fusiliers, 1; Durhams 
2 ; B. Fusiliers, 3. Time.— 2 mins. 54 
2-3 secs. 

Butting the Shot ; — B. S. Fusiliers, 1 ; Sea. 
fortnis, 2 ; Hampshires, 3. Distanre 66 
feet. 7i ips. 

Beet Individual Putt : —Fusilier Ferguson 
(E. S. F.) 34 ft. Ill ins. 

Long Jump : — Bifles Brigade, 1 : Durhams 
2;7thA.C.r.B.T.C. 3. 

High Jump : — Hampshires, 1 ; Durhams 
2; Bifle Brigade 3 ; Height 6 fc<‘t 7 his 

Championship: 1, Durhams 19 I*tH. ; 2. Boyal 
Baotts FusiUers and Hampshires tied 18| 
pts, 

Poona: Poona Brigade Area Sports — 

The results were : — 

BBITISH UNITS, 

100 Yawls; Final'— 1. Cpl. Westerman, 
Oheshires ; 2. Bdr, Forsyth, B. A. ; 3 
Lieut. Stevens, B. T. C, Time.— 10 8-5 
secs. 

High Jump : Final : —1 . Gnr. Dare, R. A.; 
2. Lieut. Kelsall B. T. C. Height, 6 ft. 
4 ins. 

400 Yards; Final:—!. Bdr. Forsyth 
B. A. ; 2. Lieut, i'roes, B. A ; 3. 1^, 
Ash, Cheshlres. Time. — 66 2-5 secs. 

One Mile : Final : — ^1. L.-Opl. Davies, R. U. 
B. ; 2. Pfce. Crane, E. T. C. ; 3. Hdms, 
Flaman, Oheshires. Time.— 5 mins. 3 
4«3 secs, 

120 Yards Hurdles: Final.'— 1. Lieut. 
Kelsall, B. T. 0. J 2. Pte. Lane, Cheshlres; 
8. L.-Cpl. Wilson, B. U. B. Time.— 17 
1«5 secs. 

220 Yards; Final 1. Bdr. Forsyth 
B. A. 1 2. Pte. Jones, Oheshires ; 3 
Lielit. SteveUs^ B. T. C. lime. — ^23 
8-5 secs. 

880 Yards: Final:— 1 Onr. Edwards, 

B. A. ;2. L.-Cpl. Glhblnson, B. T. 

C. : 8. Bim, Shanks, B.U.B. Time.— 2 
mttis. 18 4«5 secs. 


Long Jump; Final:—!. L.-Cpl. WUson, 
B.U.R. ; 2. Sgt. Beyron, B.U.E. ; 3 
Byrroft, Chesh&es. Distance 82 ft. 9| 
ins. 

Putting the Shot; Final: — 1. _ BIm 
Short, B.U.B. ; 2. Sgt. Chester B.T.C.; 
3. (’pi. Bycroft, Cheshlres. Distant’e 
32 ft. 91inH. 

Tug-of-War: I’inal;— 1st Field Brigade, 
B.A. beat Boyal Ulster Bides. 

Belay: — 1. Ist Field Brigade, B.A., 2. 2nd 
Bn. Boyal Ulster Bifles. 3. Ist Bn., 
22nd Cheshlres. 

Points:— 1st Field Brigade, B. A. 24, 
2nd Bn. Boyal Ulster Rifles, 8th A.C.C., 
B.T.C. 15. iHt Bn. 22nd Chesldres, 11. 

INDIAN UNITS. 

I/>ng Jump : Final : — 1 . Naik Balu 

More, 4-5 M. L. 1,; 2. L.-Duffadar 
Abdul Satar Khan, Srd Cavalry; 3. 
Sapper Mahdu Singh, B. B. S. « M. 
Distance 19 ft 

220 Yards: Final*- 1. Sapper Mahdu 
Singh, R. B.S. & M.; 2. L. -Ihifladar 
Hashmat UUah Khan, 3rd Cavalry; 3. 
Sepoy Sambhu Matkar, 4-5 M. L. I. 
Time. 24 kccoimIs, 

Putting the Shot: Final; -1. Hav Subha 
Khan, R. B S. & M.;2. Nslk Baksh Khan 
B. B. H. M.i 3. Sepoy Jnain Dhi, R.B. 
8. <k M. Distance 30 ft. 64 ins. 

880 Yards: Final:— 1. L*Naik Bam 
Shigh, 1-2 Bombay lloneers. ; 2* Sepoy 
Mamtl Ghorpade, 4-5 M.L.I.; 3. Sapx>er 
Basant Singh, B. B. 8. AM., Time. — 
2 mins. 11 3-6 secs. 

100 Yards : Final :— 1 . L.-Drf . Hashraat 
Utlah Klmn ; 2. Sapper Hakam Khau 
R B.S. M.-3rd Cavalry and Nalk Balu 
More, 4-5 M. L. I. (dead heat). Time. 
11 secs. 

440 Yards: Final* — 1. Sepoy Shfvram 
Powar, 4-5 M L.T. ; 2. Hav. Bam- 
ehaiider Gaikwad, 4*5 M.L.T. ; 3. 
Sapper Karam Dad, B.B.S. and M. and 

1. -Naik Dewa Singh, 1-2 .Bombay 
Pioneers (dead heat). Time .--57 sees. 

Mile : Final G . L.-Naik Bam Singh 
Bombay Pioneers ; 2 Pioneer Bagh Sing, 
1-2 Bombay Pioneers ; 3. Sap}>er Clionda 
Singh, B B.S. Lc‘ 8S and M. Time. — 4 
mins. 52 2-5 sees. 

High Jump: Final:— 1. L.-Dfr. Abdul 
Sattar Kliau, 3rd Cavalry ; 2. Sappor 
Allah Ditta ; B.B.S. M. ; 8. Hav. 
Bhiwa Aire, 4-6 ML.L and Sapper 
Clianderrao More, B.B.S. M. (dead heat). 
6ft. Sins. 

Tug-Of-War: Final:— Field Companyi 

K B.S. & M. Beat the Depot Comiiftny, 
B.B.8.AM. 

Belay Bare 1 . l/2nd Bombay Pioneers, 

2. Field Company, B.B.S. A M. 8. 4-5th 
Maratha Light Infantry. 

Points :— FleW Company B.B.S, ds M, 19} 
4- 5th Maratha Light Infantry 16; 1-a 
Bombay Pioneers 12; 3rd Cavalry 10 
Depot Company, B.B.S. A M. 6. 
Matunga : 30 miles Cycle Race :— 

47 mhi4 80 


P. W. Secretary. Ihr. 
10 Hllea Bunning Bace 
Kamblar ihr. 5 mins. 
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Hydieraliiad : State Olymptca.—- 

The foUowlng are the results : — 

100 yards :--^Henry Paul (Y. M. 0. A.) 10 seoa; 
1st; 0. Weston, (Ballway) 2nd. 

Long Jump : — ^Henry Paul (21 ft. If Jndios: 
1st; V. Joseph, (Railway) 2nd. 

Half MUe : — G. Weston, (Railway), (2 mins. 
18 2-$ secs) Ist; P. Ahmed Khan, (Hydera* 
Hist. Police) 2nd. 

Shot Put :--~A. Dunham (Y. M. 0. A.), (31 ft* 
7i inches) let, A. Duffleld, (Railway) 2nd 

120 Yards Hurdles ; — P. Ahmed Khan, (H. 
1). Police), (18 4-5 secs.) 1st; Alxlul Kuddus, 
(H. D. Police) 2nd. 



One Mile Race: — Oomer Khan, 
(5 mins. 2 2-5 seoemda) Ist; U. 
(Y. M. C. A.) 2nd. 



440 Yards Dash : — O. Weston, (Railway), (56| 
seconds) Ist, Henry Paul 2f)d. 

Pole Vault I. Benjamin, (T. M. C. A.)* (0- 
ft.5 inches) Ist, B. P. Yesudoss, (Y. M. C. A.) 
2nd. 


220 Yards Dash :~-H. Paul ( Y. M. 0. A.), <22 
2-5 secs.) Ist; G. Weston, (Railway) 2nd. 
Tug-of-War :-~«th Light Cavalry team Igt; Y. 
M. C. A. team 2n(!. 


One Mile Relay Race .'—Railway Recreation 
(lub team, (4 mins. 2 1-5 sees.) 1st, 4tb 
Hyderabad Infantry teahi 2nd. 


RACQUETS. 


Rawalpindi : Northern India Tournament — 

The results of the matelies were : — 

Open Singles (''hamplon'«hlp of Northern 
India •- (Holder Lieut. J. G. Nev'ton, 1st 
Bn. the Rifle Brigade). 

In the final round, Newton beat Captain 
Marsou, 4/7th Dragoon Guards b> three 
games to two, 11— 15, 9 — 15, 15—8,15 — 3, 
15—9. 

Open Doubles : — (Holders Lieut. J 0. New- 
ton, 1st Bn. the Rifle Brigade and Lieut. 
O. N. D. rnsmey, 60th Rifles). 

In the final Lieut. J. 0. Newton, Ist Bn. 
Rifle Brigade and (^apt, E. 8t. J JBinile, 
8ani Browns Ca\alr;^ F. F, beat Major R. 
A. Turner. R. E., and Lieut Garraoyle by 
four games to one 15—10, 15- 7, 9—15, 
15—3, 18—1. 


School Pairs : — (Holders Eton. Lieut. J. G. 
Newton, 1st Bn. the Ride Brigade and Lieut 
O. N. 1). Sisiuey, The 60th Rifles). In the 
final Eton (Newton and Garmoyle) beat 
Halleybury (Marsnn and Whishaw) by 4 
games to love 15 — 9, 15 — 10, 15 — 6, 

15—11. 

Regimental Doubles : — (Holders Lieut. C. J, 
Herbert Stepue> and Lieut. 0. N. D. 
Slsuiey, the 60th Rifles). In the final the 
4/ 7th JOragoon Guards ('aptaln Marsou and 
Lieut. WilliamB beat the Ist Bn. Rifle 
Brigade (Lieut. J. G. Kewton and Lieut. 
Garmoyle) 4 games to Jove 15 — 7, IS*!}, 
13—12, 16—16. 

In the handicap events, Marson won the 
handicap singles and Marson and Williams 
won the handicap doubles 


POLO. 


Calcutta Indian Polo Association Champion- 
ship— 

Bhopal 6. goals The Travellers 1. 

CJalcntta : Kara Cup Touniey.— 

Deccan Travellers. Secunderabad. . 7 goals 


H. E. Governor’s Staff . . . . 6 goals 

Madras ; Bobbin Cup— 

Mysore Cavalry 4 goals 

Madras Gymklmna . . . . . . 1 goals 

Poona ; Juidor Handicap Touniment — 

Baria 4 goals 

Poona 8 goa^s 

Poona; Midsummer Handicap Tourna- 
ment — 

X> ..5 goals 

it .. .. *. .. 4 goals 


New Delhi; Prince of Wales Cup — 

Nawab of Bhopal’s Team . . . . 9 gcNds 

P. A. V. O. Pilgrims . . . . 5 goals 

Delhi : Duke of Connaught's Gold Cup— 

Viceroys' Staff 8 goals 

Cavalry Club 6 goals 

Simla ; Viceroys’ Staff C?up — 

Snowdou 5 goals 

Gunners .. 2| goals 

fiflmla Beresford Cup- 

Viceroys' Staff .. .* ..11 fOSdf 

K. S. 0. B. Lancers *« .. 5 goals 

Lihore : Indian Cavalry Toumamant— 

P A .V. 0, Cavalry 6. goals. Coittrai India 
Horse *. .. .* ** *. 5 goals 
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Madras : Venugapal Challenge Cnp— 

Mysore Cavalry * . • . . . 4 goals 

Madras Sappers and Miners , . , . 2 goals 

Mahableshwar : Aga Khan Cliallengc Cup — 

The Final scores were : 

Third Cavalry 7 goals 

Oovemment House 44 goals 

Meerut : Inter Begimental Tournament — 

11th P. A. V. 0. Cavalry . , . . 5 goals 

Central India Horse 4 goals 

Bawalpindi : Tradesmen Cup — 

Dragoons 5) goals 

Poona Horse 2 goals 

Secunderabad : Captains and Subalterns Cup — 
8th K. G. 0. Cavalry . . . . 5 goals 

9thiQueen*ft Koyal Lancers . . . . Nil 


Secunderabad : Captains and Subalterns 


Challenge Cup — 

8th K. G. O. Cavalry , . . . 5 goals 

dth Queen’s Iloyal Lancers .. .. NIL 

Secunderabad ; 

Hyderabad Troops Inter Keglmental 
Handicap Tourney — 

2nd Imperial Service Lancers . . 4 goa,8 

The Staff . . 2 goals 

Secunderabad : IjOW Handicap Tournament — 

8th K. G. 0. Cavalry 3 goals 

HahutMiinz^ I goal. 

Calcutta; Carmichael Cup — 

Barbanga 6 goals. 

North Bengal Mounted Rifles . .31 goals, 
Secunderabad; Cheiioy Cui> — 

7th Cavalry 6 goals 

2nd Hyderabad Laneerfe . . , . 3 goals 


FOOTBALL. 


Calcutta : I. F. A. Shield— 

Sherwood Fore«*ters . . . . , . 2 goals 

Dalhonsie Nil. 

Bombay : Nadkami Cup — 

Golaba United . . , . . , ..2 goaI« 

King George V. F. C 1 goal 

Bombay: Rovers Cup4- 

Royal Warwicks 2 goals. 

1st Field Brigade R A., Kirkee . . Nil 

Bombay ; Indian League — 


'A* Division — ^Portuguese Association. 
♦B’ Division — 'Colaba Rangers. 


Bombay ; Charity Match — 

Warwicks 1 goal. 

Ulsters 1 goal. 

Bombay: Gossage Cup, ~ 

G. I. P. Railway 1 goal. 

Bombay Gynjkbana Nil. 

New Delhi’ Mahendra Memorial Cliallenge (’up — 

Gordon Highlanders A . . . . 2 goals 

Headquarters Nil 

Shnla : Durand Tourney “ Hard Lines ” Cup 

Bihek Watch 3 goals 

'Buffs Nil 

,S^pla: Durand Cupt-> 


Sherwood Foresters 4 goals 

yoik and I^ncs 2 goals 

Simla ; International — 

Indians I goal 

Luropeanb 1 goal 

Bangalore . Madras District British Aimy (’up. 


Royal West Kents 

2nd Armoured Car Company 

, 4 goals. 

. 1 goal. 

Jnbbulporc : Wallace (*iii)— 


‘ B * Coy. P. W. Volunteers , , 

‘ A • Coy. Signal I’ralnhig Centre , , 

. 2 goals 
. 1 goal 

Quetta ; Baluchistan District Cup — 


East Lancs 

Royal Weolh Fusiliers 

4 goals 
Nil 

Scc'underabad ; All India Tournament- 

- 

Sportsmen 

Wiltshire Regt 

. i goal 
Nil 

Allahabad: Chesney Memorial Cup. — 


E. I. R. Dlnapore 

‘D’ Coy Worcesters 

2 goals 

. Na, 
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ClICKET. 


Calcutta.— 

Anglo-Indians 206, All Assam 117. 

All Assam 78, All Europeans 120. 

All Assam 1S6, All Bengal 206 for 6. 

All Assam 206, Indians 165 for 3. 

Calcutta Annual Match : — 

Calcutta Scottish 203 for 7. 

Calcutta Light Horse 1 34 for 0. 

Bombay.— 

Hindu Bepresentative XI 306, Islam Gym- 
khana 176 for 6. 

Dr. Kanga's XI 301, Bombay Gymkhana 194. 

Dr. Kanga*B XI 227 for 7. and 274. Hindu 
Bepresentative XI 239. 

Bombay Gymkhana 199 for 9 and 120 lor 
4, Islam Gymkliana, 86 and 117. 

Hindu XI 370 for 7, Bombay Gymkhana 199. 
Bombay Quadrangular Tournament. — 

Parsis 310 and 240, Europeans 278 and 150. 
Bombay:— Poona Gymkhana 53 and 141 for 0 
(Meyer 10 for 77.) 

Bombay Gymkhana 201 for 6. 

Bombay : — 

Bombay Gymkhana 393, Capital Club 35 and 
179. 

Sholapur Quadrangular. — 

Hindus 251 and 22, Mahommedaus 73 and 
203. 

4 

Nagpur. C. P. Quadrangular.— 

Christians 140 and 412, Hindus 294 and 139. 
Madras — 

Colombo 386 and 202 for 7, 

Madras C.C. 243. 


Poona : — 

Bombay Gymkhana 292 for 0 (B, J O Meyer 
142). 

Governors XT. 219 for 3. 

(Deo<lhar not out 110) 

Poona : H. E. The Governor's XT 846 for 7 
(Meyer not out 134, Stephenson 113). 
Bycullu Club 191. (Meyer 6 for 62.) 

Poona 

Bombay Gymkhana 378 for 5 

(W. .T. Cullen 140, C.L , Beed not out 84). 

Poona Gymkhana 27 (Meyer 6 for 10). 

Ahmedabad Pentangular Tournament — 

Parsis 53 and 85. 

Hindus 191. 

Kurla: Kurla Touruament— 

Kurla C.C. 00 and 48. 

Hhri ShivaJI C.C. 182. 

Gwalior : Gwalior Tournament.— 

Aligarh 280 and 71 for 3. 
ludor<‘ 123 and 225. 

Laliore : Northern India Triangular Tourna- 
ment. — ’ 

Mahoinedans 177 and 167. 

Hindus 328 and 20 for 0. 

Rajkot : Kathiawar Quadrangular. 

Zhalawar XI 270 and 144. 

Halar XI 146 and 269. 

Naiui Tal 

Colvin (3uh 69 and 86. 

Aligarh 349, 


GOLF. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta: Colombo Medal. — 

jr. A. Thompson 86—14-72. 

A. McGregor 91 — 18=73. 

J. S. Smith 82—9-73. 

B Q. MacTunes 89 — ^14=75. 

C, M. Thorn man 94 — 18-~76. 

W G. Byan 81— ^as76. 

Ladies* Amateur Championship — 
Hiss Campbell beat Mrs Thomas 2 upa 


Amateur Championship of India — 

E. L. Watts (Caleutia) beat D. J, Paton by 
1 up. 

Assam Ciianiplonship — 

E. L, Jackson beat A. J. Garland 4 and 3. 

Poona. 

LADY WILSON PKIZE 
Final.— Mrs. Ker beat Mrs Benton atthel 9th 
Ladles’ Monthly B^edal Oompetitloin. — 
Mrs. Finnis 61 ; iStrs, Dexfeef'^DavIson 65 . 
Mrs. SomorvUle 68, Mrs I^Rs 69 ; Miss 
Mangin 69 
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Ladies* Foursomes. — 

Ker and Miss Mangin Oeat 
Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. Ireland 1 up. 

Final. — ^Dennys beat Bunbury 2 and 1. 

l)exter-Davl8on Tup : Final ; — H. K. the 
Governor’s Staff beat I. M. S. 

W I, T. C. Cup Competition. — 

Dennys 1 02 — 8=- 154. 

Griffith 105— 10=- 16.5. 

Phtlpott 167—10:^157. 

Bate 160— 12--157. 

Melhuish 160—24=145. 

Inglis 170—4=166. 

Oulton 171—12=150, 

O’Dowd 177—16=101. 

Mangin 188—84=- 154. 

Gilbert 189—28=161. 

Nannini 189—26=163. 

Ireland 191—34=157. 

Foursomes. — 

Poona 5i pts. 

Bombay 3J pts. 

Singles. — 

Poona 93 ptH 

Bombay 73 pts. 

Governor’s Cup. — 

Oulton beat Dowse 1 up. 

Leach and Weborny (^up. — 

Inglis 79+73- 152. 

J. S. Martin 81 -f 72 « 153 
Ker 77+77=154, 

Bate 82+72=154. 

Melhuish 82 + 73«*'165. 

Pooley 79 +76«155. 

Benton 80+76-156. 

Becher 84 -f 74 = 158. 

Dennys 85+75=160. 

Fowler 83+77=160. 

Boyee-CTOper 84 + 76=160. 

Harty 82+79-161. 

LADIES* BOGEY COMPETITIONS.— 

Mrs. Nannini 3 down, Mrs Inglis 6 down, 
Mrs. Newman 6 down, Miss Wiles 7 down. 

Deolall. 

Deolali Challenge Cup. — 

Colonel Pennefather 92 — ^15=77. 

Captain Curtis, 97 — 19=78 
Captain Booher» 88— 9=79. 


Major Martin 95—16=79. 

Captain Dibben 01 — 9=82. 

Captain Mullhollaiid 104—20= 84. 
Ladies* Championship Cballege Cup. — 


Miss E. C. MUler .. ..64 

Mrs. Dennis 66, 

Miss Booker 67. 

Ladk s* Foursomes. — 


Mr.s. Bunbury and Mrs. Dennl 63«»8=55. 
Mrs. White and Miss Booker 69—14=55. 

Naslk. 

Gymkhana Cup — 

The scores are : — 

Walhh (Nasik) 88— nrr77. 

Raven (Bombaj^) 85 — 7=78. 

Kelly (Bombay) 91-12=79. 

Millard (Nasik) 94— 14=- 80. 

Claj ton (Bombay) 86 — 4s-82. 

Jenkins (Ahme<]abad) 100 — 18=82. 
Sanderson (Bombay) 88— 5~ 83. 
Montgomery (Bombay) 92 —8=84. 

Sherston Baker (Bombaj) 100—16=84. 
Davies (Nasik) 94 — 10=84. 

Men’s Foursomes. — 

Hiley and Bushhy (Nasik) beat Cunningham 
aitd Clarke (Bombay) 5 and 4. 

Presidents Cup. — 

'riie leading scores are as follows. For the 
President’s f’np (scratch). — 

Irvine 84, Inglis 87, Cunningham 87 Thow 
88, Giles 88, Davies 89, Sanderson 92, 
McCormack 93, Sanson 94, Walsh 98. 

Long Drive. — 

1 Thow 276 yards. 

Best Average, Drive, 

Thow 263 yds. 

Gymkhana Cup.— 

A. Clarke (Bombay) 90 — ^13=77. 

Sherston Baker (Bombay) 97 — 18=79 
Reynolds (Satara) 97 — ^38=79. 

Walsh (Nasik) 93—11=82. 

Sanderson (Bombay) 88 — 5=83. 

Moore (Bombay) 91—8=88. 

J.adieB* Putting Competition. — 

Mrs. Sanderson 45. 

Mrs. Giles 52. 

Mrs. McCormaok 66. 

Mrs. Oolder 67, 



Mrs. Eced 57. 

Mrs. Illingworth 57. 

Mrs. Montgomery 59 
Mrs. Beynolds 60. 

Mrs. Sanson 60. 

Mrs. Walsh 62. 

Military Oup. — 

Major B. Shah, I. M. S. 99—18^^.81 
Capt. H. Ozanne (Warwicks) 96 — 8—86. 

Cpl. K. F. Beyts (1. A.) 98—10=^88. i 

Col. C. Coueliman (JR. K.) 96 — 7—89. 

Capt. J, Martiji, I. M. S, 106-~ie=.90. 

Kasik: Challenge Shield for Championship 
of Western India. — 

Cunningham beat Irvine. 

THE CAPTAIN’S CUP- 
Walsh met Sanson giving him 3 strokes and 
they had a very close match w^hioh was 
only decided by a putt on the last green 
Walsh winning. 

THE BOMBAY BANGLE.— 

The Bombay Bangle was won by Mrs. J’rophct 
who defeated Mrs. Held after a very close 
game, being all sqnare at the twelfth and 
playing one more hole Mrs. Prophet won. 

t<adieB* Foureomea. — 

Mrs. Inglis and Miss Marstoti beat Mrs. 
Gfolder and Mrs. Cliishalm 5 and 3. 

Galmarg. 

Public Schools Handicap Foursomes:— 

Malik and Bevis (Eastboure) beat Underwood 
and McCalmout by 6 and 5. 

Mcn’a Cbampiouship.— 

Major Bulst beat Kenney by 3 and 2. 

Indian Army Cup Tournament. — 

Ladles —Mrs. Wreford (7) beat Mrs. Kcary(15) 
by 2 up* 

D. P. Challenge Vase.— 

Mrs* Henry beat Miss Furrurd by up 4 ami 3. 


C3vil Service Cup. — 

Hathaway(7) boat Malik (Scr.) on the ISth 
Green. 

HlHVaie.— 

Major 0. M. Stewart bisat Col. J. L. B. Weir 
by 6 up and 5. 

Ladies, Handicap Foursoine* — 

Miss Pennruddock and Mm. Wreford (9) 
beat Mrs. B. I. Jones and Miss Baber (88) 
on tbe 18th. 

Ladies' Amateur Championship of FTorthem 

India.— 

Miss Pennruddock beat Mrs. B. P. Henry by 
4 and 3. 

Veterinary Officers Cup. — 

Mrs. B. I. Jones and Capt. Schutc(16) beat 
Mr. and Idrs. H. S. Malik (20). 

Medon Cup. — 

Mrs. B. I. Jones and Captain Sdiute (19) beat 
Mrs. Cave Brown and Ool. Weir by 2 up. 

Mount Abu: Llmbdl Cup. — 

Captain and Mrs Warty beat. Capt. and 
Mrs. Hancock S and 1. 


Abbottabad. 

The results arc as follows — 

Ladies ' Challenge Cap.- 

Final.— Mrs. Yates (11) beat Miss Lape 
(24) 3 and 2. 

Men’s Challenge Cup. — 

Final — Leith Bose beat Long 3 and 2. 

Mixed Foursomes ChaDenge Cup.— 

Finals. — Owing to unavoidable scratcldtiga 
only two tmirs were left in, eir., Mrs. Buticail 
and Massy and Mrs. Dutton and Thns, tlie latter 
winning the final by 1 up. 

Captains’ Cup. 

Fiua Is— Alexander (6) beat Long (12> by 
4 and 2. 


WRESTLING. 


PhtlAla, World’s Championship.— 

Gama boat Ebysko within a minute. 

Patiala Imambux beat Goanga. 
bombay : 6H Week Tournament. — 

Bajaram beat Baburoo in 1 min. 50 secs. 
Santa beat Bhau in 1 min. 25 secs. 

Gatni Base and Akbar AH. A draw 
Ptatap Singh, (Poona) Pandu Patll Shb 
ihlkar (ShCaie). A draw. 


Ganu vif. Chandu. A draw. 

Balu beat Mugatrao In 56 secs. 

Gliatu m. Shripa. A draw. 

Golam Haider boat Gulam Kadar In 4 mitts 
47 secs 

Gangaram beat MaroU In Imiii. 58 aeca. 
Bamchander beat Dagadu Itt I ink. tO aetti 
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YACHTING. 


^ Bombay. 

liivitatiou JlaiT : — It. B. Y. (\ 72: B. (\ 
B.C. 47; N.T.Y.(\ 43; B.S.A. 71. 

Inter-Club Trophy.—ft.B.Y.C. 25; N.T.Y.O 

Poona. 

Army Signal School beat Boyal Connaught 
Boat Club. 

NainlTal Y. C., 8 (Wins.) 

Jodhpur Y. C., 4. 

Bhopal Y. C., 5. 

Royal Bombay, Y» C,, 8. 


Naini Tal. 

All India Challenge Cup. — 

Total points on the two races ; — 
Naini Tal beat Bombay by 12 points. 


BOXING. 


Bombay. 

Amateur Championships of India — 

Flyweights : — P. C. Selladural (Ceylon eham- 
‘pion) beat M. Wadia (Bombay) on points 
after an extra round. 

Bantamweights: — Signalman R. Hutchinson 
(Royal Corps of Signals, Karat hi), )»eat M. 
Gregory (Armenian College, Calcutta) on 
points. 

Featherweights : — Coi pi. McK night ( lILstei 
Rifles, l*oona), W. o. Lcf‘-Corpl. Podger, 
Royal Corps of Signals, Karachi), the lattei 
being unable to enter the ring due to a 
broken wrist. 

Lightweights : —Pte. Porter (Sherw’ood For- 
esters, Karachi) beat L. A. C. Witham (R. 
A. F., Karachi) on points. 

Welterweights; — Pte. L. Goode (Slierwood 
Foresters, Karachi) k. o. 1, V. JaJa^ccra 
(Ceylon) in the first round. 

Middlewcights Corpl. MacMillan (Royal 
Ulster Rifles, Poona) K. o. ne Whitt* 
(Royal Warwicks, Bombay) in the first 
round. 

Light Heavyweights ;Lce-Corpl. MacMillan 
(Royal Ulster Rifles, Poona) beat L. A. 
C. Gates, (R. A. F., Karachi) on points, 

Bombay : Military Tournament. — 

Kovices (Competition (Finals — Featherweights: 
Pte. Poison (Warwicks) beat Gunner Howe 
(R. A.) the (iunner retiring at the end of the 
first round. 

Lightweights : Pt/C. Waliwle (Warwicks) beat 
Pte. Searl (Warwicks) on points. 

Welterweights: Lce.-Cxfl. 8aundrc‘s (Warwicks) 
beat Pte. Wolsey (Warwicks ) on points. 

Middlewcights : Gunner Pett (R. A.) beat 
Pte. Bugshawo (Warwicks) on points. 

Light Heavyweights ; L/Bdr. Thomas (R.A.) 
K. 0. Gunner Tldyman (R. A.) in the second 
round. 

Special Contests.— Stoker Sharpies, (H.M,S. 
Ambrose) beat i*te. White, (Warwicks) 
on points. Pte. Bishop (Warwicks beat, 
Old. Seaman Holloway (H. M. S. Effin- 
gham) on points. 


A. B. Morgan (H. M. H. Effingham) and l*tcj 
Scaley (Wan\dckfe) lought a draw. 

Pte. Price (Warwicks) beat Gunner Rutter 
(R.A.) on points. 

A. B Sturk (H.M.S. Effingham) beat Marine 
luce (11. M. S. Effingham) on points. 

(*1)1. Aiiscll (Warwicks) beat Ord. Seaman 
Beaty (H. M. 8. Effingham) the referee 
s1(»i)ping the light in the second round. 

Stokei Reynolds (H. M. Submarine L2) beat 
l*te. Faint (Warwicks) in the second round. 
Sei\ic(‘K I'ournAment. — 

Baiitamwf ights (Final) — IMc. Bmnt (Sst 61hs 
“ B *' Co>. Warwicks beat X^e. Lowe (Sst) 
61bs) “ B ” Coy. Warwicks on points. 

reatherweighis (Final)— Pte. Perks, **B** 
<'o\. Warwicks, beat Pte. W'ard, “ B ’* 
(*oy. Warwicks, on xiohits. 

Lighiwpights(Fiua])— Pte. PaUrey (9st 71bs) 
“ 1) ” (^»y. Warwicks beat Pte. Hemming 
(Ost 71bs) “ I) ” Coy. Warwicks on points. 
W>lt(r weights (Final)— Lancc-Corpl. Taylor 
(10‘'t 71bK) “ I) *' Coy. Warwicks beat L^ce 
(Jorpl. Walbcy (lOfat 51bs) “I> ” Coy. War- 
wicks on points. 

Middleweight.^ (Final)— He. Whecldon (lls. 
61bs), “ B Coy. Warwicks beat Gnr. 
Hpack (list fllbs) Uth Battery R. A. 

Special Contests. Welterweights.— 
l>tc. White (lost 71bs) “ D » (Joy. Warwicks 
and M. J. Hansatia, Sir Binshaw Petit 
Institute drew. 

J^nce-Corpl. Saunders, ** I) ** Coy. War- 
wicks.bcat Sgt. Carless (lOst 51b8) 1. A. S. 0. 
tlie referee stopping the fight in the second 
round. 

Lightweights.— l»te. Poison (fist 41b8) “D“ 
Coy. Warwicks beat Sgt. G. W. Quilter, Sir 
Dlnshaw Petit Institute on points. 

l*tc. 8eah‘y (Ost 71bs) “ B •* Coy Warwicks beat 
Pte. Walpale “ B '* Warwicks, the referee 
stopping the fight in the third round. 
LightHeavyweight.— Lance*Bdr. Tliomas 

(128t 21b8) 14th Battery. R.A. beat Ptew 
Kidght (list 131bs), Coy. Warwick# 
on points. 
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special PrlzeB.— Bobt Loser’s Fri»o— Uuuaer 
Spaok. 

Best Kovice Boxers' Briac,— Pte. Hem- 
ming. 

Beat All Bound Boxer.— Deiizil Martin, 

Amateur Boxing Federation’s Prizes. — 
Uunuer Brown and Pte. Biddell. 

Special Prize,— Gunner Green. 


Bombay Presidency Amateur Cham- 
pionships. — 

Flyweight (Final)— M. D. Wadia (Dinshaw 
Petit Gyinnabium) beat L. A. C. Jolmson 
(E.A.F. Karachi) on points. 

Bantamweight8( Final) — Jack Wright (Dinahaw 
Petit Gymnasium) beat Pte.Smith (Cheahires) 
on points. 

Featherweights (Final.) — FPonzil Idartin 
(B. B. & {\ I. Kailway Jlegt.) beat L. A. C. 
Hogan (K. A. F. Karachi) on points. 

Lightweights (Final.)— Coriwml M<‘Knight 
njlster Rifles) boat Corporal Rowlett (Mid- 
dlesex Kegt .) on points. 

Welt erweights (Final)— Tx‘e.-(’pl Ooode,(Sher- 
wood Foresters) knocked out l^.-Cpl. Joyce 
(Warwickshircs) iu the second round. 

Middleweights (Final.) — Rifleman McTier 
(Ulsters) beat Corporal Ansell (Warwick- 
ahires) on points. 

iJgbt Heavyweights Final. — L.-Cpl. McMillan 
(Ulsters) knocked out I*te, Butler (t ’heshires) 
in the first round. 

Spt'cial Contest.- (’orporal McK night (Uls- 
ters) beat L. A. C. Witham(ll, A. F., Karachi) 
in the third round. 

Tlie Cups. — llic Challenge Cups presented 
were: 

The Sir Leslie Wilson Cup. for Bantamweights, 
Jack Wright. 

The Sir Victor Sassoon Cup, lor Lightweights, 
Corporal McKnight. 

The Kemp Challenge Cup, for Welterweights, 
Lce.-Cpl. Goode. 

Tlie Best Losers’ Cup, K. Frewin. 

The Bombay Presidency Federation’s medal, 
Mr. G. L. Chard. 

Professional Contests. — 

Catchweights : — G. Mlstri (Bombay) (Ost. 
heat Able St^aman Gri8S(H. M. B. (’roeiis) 
(9st ilb) on points In a six round oontt'St. 


lightweight Championship of Western 

indm : — ^Fall Mercliant. beat Jack 

B’Souza on points over 12 rounds, 

Ecavy weight C^mpionship of India.-*- 

Guiiuer Melvin beat Sergi. Palmer, Hic latter 
retiring in the seventh round* 


Middleweight Championship of India,— 

Milton Kubes beat Sergt. Palmer on points 

Percy Vengan beat Edgar Bright on points. 

Bifleman Jennings best F, Billimoria on 
points. 

B. Mascarenhas beat B. Oomrigar, the latter 
being disqrialiflcd in the tliird round. 

Fall Mer<‘hant beat C*harlie, Tspsell the latter 
retiring at the end of the first round. 

Eddie Bimpkins (8.8. Bajputana) beat 8ergt. 
Tom Carter (Bombay Police) on points. 


Poona. 


Team Events : — 

Bantamweights : — Pto. Smith (Cheshires) beat 
Kfn. Bramble (Ulsters) on points. 

Featherweight : — Cpl. McKnight (Ulsters) beat 
Pte. James (Cheshires), the referee stopping 
the fight m the becond round. 

Lightweight — Pto. Hampson ((TieBlilres) beat 
Bug. Jennings (Ulsters), the latter being 
disqualified in the third round. 

Welsterweight ; First String : L./Cpl. Spencer 
(Cheshircb) beat Cpl. MacMillan (Ul'»U*rb) on 
points, 

CTieshires 11 iwints. 

Second String: Kfn. Teniahau (Ulsters) beat 
Pto. imrllng (Cheshircb) on imiiits. 

Middleweight : Kfn. McTear (Ulsters) beat 
Pte, Hale wood (Cheshires) on jiomts. 

Light-Heavyweight:— L./Cpl. MacMillan (Ul. 
biers) K, 0 . Cpl. Bycroft (Cheshires) in the 
first round. 

Heavyweight— Kfn .Wilkinson (Ulsters) K.O, 
Pte. Bicketron (Clie8hire8)in the first round. 

Special (‘ontests: — Flyweight : Cpl. Grimshaw 
(Cheshin s) beatb^. Moore (Cheshires) 
on pomtb. 

Lightweight Cpl. Slater (Ulsters) bcAt 
Bfn. Lake (Ulsters) on points. 

Catchweighti Boy William (Cheahires) beat 
Boy Slattery (Ulsl4*rs) on points. 

Middleweight Ixic.Cpl : Best (Ulsters) beat 
Gnr. Arktesi (Royal Artillery), the referee 
stopping the fight in the tliird round. 

Lightweight :—Lce.-(^pI. Slater (Ulsters) beat 
Thoni{ison (R.T.C.), the latter retiring in 
the third round. 

Heavyweight Cpl. Watson (Ulsters) beat 
Gnr. Garratty (Royal Artillery ) on points 
Cheshlrt's vs. Ulsters: — Ulsters) Ig pointA. 
Cheshires 11 potuts. 

Southern Command Championships.— 

Individual Championaldps . — ^Middleweight:-^ 
Bmdr. McDoniGd. 1. BattcB. U. A., boat 
Bfim.McXbar, tlsltersi points. ^ 
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Lig)itBe«Tyweight!«-Loe-.Cp3. McMillan, Uls- 
ter liEnoclfed out Gnr. Reece, 1. Battery, B, 
H.A., in the stjond round. 

Heavyweight: — Sgt. Bugler Bendy, H. L. I. 
knocked out Bflm. Wilkinson, Ulsters, in the 
first round. 

Bantamweii^t ! — ^Bte. Cook, Loyals heat 
LCe.*Cp]. Forshaw, Lojrals on pomts. 

Featherweight: — ^IiCe.^Opl. Slater, Ulsters, 
beat Pte. Harding on points. 

lightweight Cpl. McKnight, Ulster, beat 
Lco.-Cpl* Dixon, Loyals on points. 

Welterweight : — ^Pte. Gammell, R. W. Kents, 
beat Fte, Walsh, Lovals on )^ints. 

Flyweight: — Opl. Grlmshaw, Cheshires, beat 
Pte. Brown, Middlesex, on points. 


Officers’ Contests. — 


Heavyweight : — lieut. Clarke, Gloucesters, 
beat Captain Burke, 7th Gurkhas, on points. 


lightweight : — 2ndLieut. Brown, B.W Kents, 
beat lieut. Home, Seaforths on points. 


Special Contests. — 

Welterweight:— Pte. Davies, H. D. T., 
beat Sgt. Berlie, M. and H. M. Bailway 
Bides on points. 

Catchweight Sgt. Bugler Bendy H.L. T. 
knocked out Bmdr. McDonald, ** 1 Batt> ., 
B. H. A, in the second round. 

A* F. I. Contest. — Bflm. DeSouza, Poona 
Bifles, beat Bfui. Machado M. and S. M. 
Bailway Blfles on points. 

The plae for the most scientific boxer went 
to Pte. Gammell of the Boyal West Kents 
while Bflm. Wilkinson of the Ulsters was 
Judged the best loser in the tournaments. 


Chesliiies Annual Tournament- 


Final Open Featherweight Pte. James, A 
Coy., beat Pte Yates, B. Coy., on points. 

Final Novloes Middleweight: — Pte. Jamie* 
son, D. Coy., got walkover from IrC. Lillie, 
B Ck>y., on medical grounds. 

Final Novices Lightweight: — Pte. Clark, 
A Coy., heat Pte. Chase, B. Coy., on points. 

Final Open Bantamweight Pte. Smith, 

B Coy., K. 0. Pte* Whitby, D Coy., at the 
end of the first round. 

Urinal Novices Flyweight Pte. Cheek, 
C. Coy., defeated Pte. Miller, D Coy., 
on points. 

Final Novices Bantamweight :-*-Pte. Whit- 
by, D Coy., beat Pte. Lloyd, B. Coy., 

Final Novices Wclterwelglit Pte. Brewln, 
B Coy., beat Pte. Wright, D Coy.o on points 

!l1iia] Open LightHeavy weight i-^pL Bj- 
croft, B Coy., K. 0. LcGi«C1;»l, Burke, D 
Coy., in the third round, 

Final Open Lightweiiflit Burton. A. 

coy., defeated Lee.*C|pl. fitephenson# D. 
Co]r,| in the first roiind« 


Final Open Heavyweight Lce.-Cta. Spen- 
cer, D Coy., Was awarded the fight agfunst 
Pte. Bickerton in the second round. 

Final Novices Light Heavyweight: — Cpl. 
Bycroft, B Coy., was awarded this con- 
test against Lee .-Cpl. Lillie, B Coy,, who 
had to scratch on medical grounds. 

Final Open Welterweight: — Pte. Halewood 
B Coy., beat Pte. Durling, B Coy., on 
points. 

Final Novices Featherweight: — Pte. Fhini- 
gan, D. Coy., beat Pte. James, A. Coy., on 
^ints. 

Final Open Fly-wclght: — St'rgt. Moore, C 
Coy., beat Cpl. Grimsbaw, A Coy., on 
points. 

The Company and platoon championship 
points were : — B Coy., 185 J ; D Coy., 
169 ; A. Coy, 1034 ; C. Coy, 60* ; H.Q., 8. 
The platoon championship resulted thus ; 
No. 6, B Coy., 79 ; No. 15, D Coy, 494 
and No. B Coy., 44. 


Coonoor. 

Inter-Bcgimental Tournament. — 

A Company of the Lancashire Fusiliers won 
the cup for the team competition and Boy 
Walker, of the lAncashire Fusiliers, the cup 
for the best boy comp«'tltlon. 

Boys, Competition, Class A.— 

Final:— Boy Armstrong, Loyals, beat Boy Mul- 
lender, Boyal West Kent on points. 

Team Competitions, Light Heavyweight. — 

Lce.-Cpl. Wlldman, lJLncs.,Fus.,beat Cpl. Bee- 
ce, Loyals, on points. • 

Lightweight : — Fus. Phillips, l^mcs. FuB.,beat 
Fub, Berker, Lancs. Fus., on points. 

Middleweight: — Fus. Thorlej, Lancs Fus., 
beat Lce.-(Jpl. Trolaw, Lancs Fus.,on points. 

Featherweight. — Lee -Cpl. Harding, Loyals, 
Fus. Clarkson, Lancs. Fus., on jioluts. 

Special Bantamweight. — Lee .-(’pi. Clay, JX, 
Lancers, beat Fus. Parkinson, Lancs Fus., on 
points. 

Fus. Phillips, Lancs. Fus., beat Pte. Mody, 
Loyals, on points. 

Pte. Flynn, Loyals, beat Fus., Jones, Lancs. 
Fus, on points. 

Special (yontest.— 1^. Cook, Loyals, beat Lee., 
Cpl. Taylor, Loyals on points. 

Bantamweights.— Fus. Kershaw, Lancs, Fus., 
beat F'usilier Flynn, Lancs. Fus. on ^tiits. 

First String Welters,— Fus. Blllsborough, 
Lances. Fus., beat Pte. Barry, Loyals, on 
points. 

Heavy weight,— Pte. Jones, Loyals, beat 
Lce.-Cpl. Bidingg, Lancs. Fus. 

Special Boy Contest,— Boy Walker, Lancs 

Houghton# Boyal West# 



Boxing. 


Sjpeolal Lightivelght.--*?a8. Kew»U» Lancs. 
|*U8.. K. 0. Opl. wUllams, Loyals, Jn ihe 
third round* 

Class B. Boys.— Boy Jone, Lancfl, Fus„ beat 
Boy Hill, lAnes. Fus., tive latter retiring 
In the third round. 


Jnbbnlpore. 

Army Team Competition. — 

Bantamweight (Final) — L.-C. Williams (P. 
W. V.) beat Sgin. Hayes (R. Signals) on 
points. 

Featherweights : — (Final) — Sgm. Hughes (R. 
Signals) K. o. Ptt*. Bluek (P.W. V,)in 
third round. 

Lightweights (Final) Pte. Jackson (P.W.V.) 
beat IrO. Bruton (R. Signals) on points. 

Welterweights (Final)— Sgm. Crowley {R. 
Signals) beat Pte. Walsh (P. W. V.) on 
points. 

Light Heavy W’clghtB (Final).— Cpl. Parker 
(U. Signals) beat Cpl. Tennent (R Sig- 
nal points. 

Middloweights (Final)— I>mr. Bagnall (P. W, i 
V.) beat Onr. C‘ullen (R. A.) on pointH. j 

Flyweight (Final).— Pte. M. C. Carthy (P. W. ’ 
V.) beat Pte. Nelson (P. W. V.) on points. 

Abmednagar. ' 

luter-Reglmental Tournament- 

Novices, Class “ A — 

Featherweight — Winner : Pte. Lyford, 
“B” ("oy. Runner up — I’te. Trayhonie, 

“ HQ Wing. 

Lightweight — Winner : — Pte. ’’Irkrrs, ** H.Q*' 
Wing. Runner up: — Pte. Flicker, ‘‘D” 
Coy. 

Welterweight —Winner : — Pte. Blatchlord* 

“ HQ " Wing. Runner up : — L-Cpl, Marshall, 
HQ Wing. 

Middleweight— Winner •— Dmr. Burrows, 

** ** Wing. Runner up :• Pt. Wilder, 

“ B ” Coy. 

LightHeavy weight— Winner : — Bdsm. 

(jordon, '* HQ ’* Wing, Runner up : — Pte. 
Walker, “ HQ ’* Wing. 

Novices (iass '* B ’* — 

Bantam weight — Winner:— Pte* Laight, 

“B" Coy. 

Light Weight— Winner Pte. Noakes, A ** 
C«y. 

Middle Weight— Winner Pte. Parker, A ** 
Coy. 


Boys’ (kirapetltlons. — 





Bantamweight— ^Winner Boy Walker, 
"HQ” Wing, Runner up:— Boy 
"HQ” Wing. 


Middleweight — ^Winner : — ^Boy Lawrence 

(58), "HQ” WlM, Runner up:— Soy 
Lawrence (06), " HQ ” Wing. 


Special Four-round Contest — Winner; — ^Pte. 
Coker, " A ” Coy. Runner up.— Pte, Burton, 
" D " Coy. 

Battalion (Tiampionshlpf.^ — 


Bantamweight Cpl. Slate, " B ” Coy., 
defeated L-(’pl. Brown, " D ” Coy., the 
belt-holder. 

Featherweight ; — ^Pte. Evans. " A ” Coy., 
defeated Pte. Berks, c Coy., the belt* 
holder. 


Lightweight — IrCpl. Cole, "HQ 
retained the tille against C*pl. Oodall, 
Coy., the challenger. 


Heavyweight : — Pte. Hammond, " C ” Coy,, 
defeated Pte. Bull, " A " Coy., the belt^ 
holder. 


The " Good-Loser’s” Prizes 


Dmr. Lewin, "HQ” Wing— Class "A” 
Novice, Welterweight. 

l*te Hope, " A ” Coy. — Class " A ” Novice, 
Welter Weight. 

Ilo> l.avalette, "HQ” Wing— Boys* Com- 
piditioD Bantamweight. 

Lacknow. 


Lueknow Brigade Team and Individual 
Championships : — 

Heavyweight : — Finals : — ^Trp. Newman (9rd 
Hussars) W.D.o. Dmr. Baker (E. Berks) who 
scratched ouMedlcal Grounds. 

Light Heavy Weight.— Final. — Rfn. Jhiede 

(60th Rifles) beat Pte.Pockct (R. Berk) 
on points. 

Middle-Weight.— Final .-Trp. Walter (8id 

Hussars) beat Rfu. Brooks (60th Rifles) 
on points. 

Welter-Weight, Final,— (Hrst String) Rfn. 
Hearsey (00th Rifles) beat Far. t^pel on 
points. 

Welterweight, (Second String) Final — OpL 
Willoughby (3rd Hussars) beat Lri-Cpl. 
Hemmlugs (R. Berks) on points. 
Lightweight Final.— Trp. Ba*ipda)o (8rd 
Hussars) beat Rfu. Sly (flOth Rifles) on 
points. 

Featherweight, Final.— Bin. Stroud <60th 
Rifles) beat Sgr. Fox (B.A.) on points. 

Bantamwelgbt* Finals Tjpar. O’Malley (Urd 
Hussars) beat Loa-CpL llmer (60tb Rifles) 
on points. 
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Individual Contests. — 

Middle Weight, Final:— L/Cp. Valter beat 
1^. Spilsbury on points. 

Welter Weight, Finals • — Tlfn. Hcarsey beat 
Opl, Willoughby on points. 

Light Weight, Final :-^Tpr, Drysdale (3rd 
Hussars, beat Pte. Weeks (Jl. Berks, on 
points. Cpl. trreen (60th Jlifles) scratehed 
from the Semi-final on medical groundB 

Bantam Weight Finals. — Tpr. O’Malley 

(3rd Hussars) beat Bfn. Anderson (60th 
Eifies) on points. 


Quetta. 


East Lancs Novices Tourney. — 

Lightweight, Final.— Pte. Bailey beat I*te. 
Senior on points. 

Bantam Weight, Final. — Pte, Connor 
knocked out Pte. Williams in the first 
round. 

Welterweight, Finals. — Pte. Arley beat Pte. 
Roberts on points. 

Featherweight, Final* -Pte. Brown btat 
Pte, Bowers on points. 

Middleweight, Final: -Pte. Childs beat Pt( 
Ballard on points. 

Light Heavyweight, Final-— (>1. F’ielding 
knocked out Pte. (’’ooper in the seeon<i 
round. 

Special prizes w-ere awarded to l*te Walsh 
Pte. Kemp, l*te. Dryden, i*(e. Orenagan and 
Cpl. McLean. 

Baluchistan District Tournament. — 

Novice Bantamweiglit:- Pte. Wilson (E L K . 
beat Fus. Stcwartson (E, AV. F.) on ijoints. 

Pte. Manning (B. L, Jl.) beat Cpl. Jones (It 
W. F.) oil pointh. 

Novice Flyweight —Fus. Cousins (E.W.F.) 

beat Pte. Oromewn. (E. L. E.) on points. 
Novice Featherweight: — Fus, Thomas (E 
W.F.) best Fus. Barnes (R. W.F.) on points. 
Tills fight was hard to decide and extra 
round was fought. ITiomas just won by a 
narrow margin. 

Novice Lightweight: — Pte. Ashwoth (E. L. 

E. ) beat Pte. Walsh (E. L. R.). The rcfen-c 
stopped the fight in the second round as 
Walsh Was sent to the boards six times. 

Novice Welterweight : — Gunner Symons, (K. 

A.) beat Fus. Priestlj, (E. W. F.) on points 
Novice Middleweight L.-Cpl. Kent (R. W. 

F. ) beat L.-Cpl. James (R. W. F.) on points* 

Noioe Light-Heavy weight : —Gunner Timms, 
<R. A.) beat Fus. Edwards (R. W.F.) on 
points. 

Boys Contest :— Boy Reid (E. L. R.) beat Boy 
Btttterwell (R. W. F.) on points. 

Boy Smith (E. L. R.) knocked out Boy Harris 
(R W. F.) in the first round 


Novice Bantamweight : — Pte, Manning (E 
L. R.) beat Pte. Wilson (E, L R.) on points 

Open Flyweight : — Pte, Connor (B. L, R,) 
knocked out Cpl. Taylor (E,L.R,) 
in the rflst round. 

Open F<‘athcrweight :— Pte. Hoare (E. L. R, 
beat Fus. Stanton (E. W. F ) on ixiliits. 

OiH-n Lightweight r — l*te. Grimes (E. L.R.) 
knocked out L.-l*pl. Smith (B. L. R.) in the 
first louiid. 

Open Middle-weight : —Fuse Teague, (R. W. 
F.) boat L.-('pl. Griffiths (R. W.F.) on 
points. 

Open Light-Heavyweight : — L.-Cpl. Nodder- 
man (R. \V. F.) beat Bdr. Scott (R. A.) on 
points. 

Open Hea\yweight — Fus, Wlnnan (R.W.F.) 
beat L.-Bdr Avery (R. A.) on points. 


Lahore. 


T^abore District Regimental T< am Tournament — 

healorth Highlanders beat 4/ 7th Dragoon 
Guaida. 

Team Events — 

Bantamweight •- Pte Di\on, Seaforths, beat 
Fair Jones, 4-7th D. G. on iioints. 

Feat he I weight : — Cpl. Mltchell.SeaforthSjbeat 
Tpr. Palinei 4/7th D. G on points. 

Light W(*ight •- Pte. Gorman, Seafortlis, beat 
Tpr. lx)te 4-7tb D. (!. on points. 

W«'lt(‘rweight * -Pte. Dunean, Seatorths, beat 
Farr Simpson, 4/7th 1>. G., on points, 

Pte. ivr( Cliiskey, St aforths, beat Tpr, Zegat 
4-7th J). G. on points. 

Middleweight -IV. M( Kenzie, St'aforths, 
beat Tpr. Arnold, 4-7th D. G, on points. 

Light Heavy wtdght — IHe. Riach, Seaforth 
beat Tpr. Smith, 4-7lh JL G. 

Individual (bntests. — 

Bantamweight : —Fus. Board, R. F. knocked 
out L.-(’pl. Burgess, Bants, in the first round 

Pte. Vallonce. Hants, knocked out Piper Clin- 
ton, R 8. F. in the first round. 

Featherweight : — Fus. Smith R. F, beat Pte. 
Page, Seaforths on points, 

Cpl. Hadden, 1>. L. 1. knocked out Gunne- 
Ware, R. A. In third round. 

Pte McManus, Seaforths, knocked out Fusi 
Good, R. F., in the first round. 

Gunner Dare, R. A., beat Pte. Graves, D, L. I 
on points. I 

Pte. Gorman, Seaforths, beat Tpr. Lote, 4/7th 
I). G. on points. 

Welterweight : — Fus. Winn, R. F, beat 

Bdsm. Farelly, Hants on points. 

Pte. Mo Oluskey, Seaforths beat Pte» Styles^ 
HantSi on points. 
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Bauiamweiglits. — Pte. Dixon (Seaforth 
landera) beat Fnailler Board (Boyal Fnai* 
Uera). Dixon connected 'with both nande all 
the time and put his man out early in the 
second round. 

Featherweight: — rk)rporal Mitchell (Seaforth 
Highlanders) beat llugler Taylor (Durham 
Ught Infantry) Mitehcll appeared to be 
an old hand and knocked out ms man t»^ith 
a hard right to the jaw in the first rounds 

Lightweight 1 —Private Gorman (Seaforth 
Highlanders) beat Corporal Phillips (Kifle 
Brigade). Phillips was no match for Gor- 
man who floored his opponent for the full 
count in the first round. 

Welterweight : — ^Duncan (Seaforth Highlan- 
ders) beat Davis (Hampshire llcgt.) Davis 
retired in the first round with a damaged 
hand. 

Middleweight White (Hampshire Begi 
ment) beat Ib'wsell (Hoyal Fusiliers) White 
used both hands to advantage and Dcwsell 
took the count in the first round. 

Light -heavyweight : }*rivate Riaeli (S»*r- 
forth Hlghlatnlers) beat Lance-Corporal 
Fitzgerald (Hampshire Regiment) Jliaeh 
foreed the pace. The winner gained his 
verdict on points. 

Ileavyw’iight.- F. S. B.vinan (.Scotch Fusi- 
liers) beat Private Ireland (Hampshire 
Regiment). Bjinan was too strong for his 
opponent and toreed the pace, but was 
worned by Ireland's occasional letts, Ire- 
land took the count in the third round 


Murree. 


Murroe. Murree Hills Tourney, — 

Flyweights. Final : — Bdsmn. Jones (4/7th) 
l>eat IT-e. Westnedge who retired in the first 
round with a damaged hand. 

Featherweights, Final Bowless (.Surreys) 
beat Codling (K. A.F.) on points. 

Lightweights, Final •- U'\y (Sussex) beat 
Theobald (Signals) on points. 

Wclti'rwelghtB. Final : — Beard (Sussex) beat 
Simpson (4/ 7th) on iioints Another good 
fight. ! 

Middleweight s. Final:- -Sampson (28rd Fd. 
Bde.) beat Shepherd (Suireys) on jioints. 

Heavyweights, Final:- Crt'ase (Sussex) beat 
Rowlands (Surreys) on points. 

Bantamweights, Final :~-Tpr. Palmer (4/ 7th) 
lieat Farr, Sweenj (4/ 7th) on points. 

Light Heavies, Final :- -Onr. MeAvoy (17th 
Lt. Bty.) w.o. Fua. Hay ton (5th Fusrs.) 
scratched on medical grounds. 

Mnssoorle. 

Army Championships. — 

Bantamweight : — Rfm. Williamson (Came- 
rons) beat Fus. Stanfield (Royal Dish Fusi- 
liers) on points. 


Featherweight;— Opi. Alexander (Royal Soot a 
Fusiliers) beat Pte. Jones (Dorsetshire Reg 
on points. 

Lightweight : — Cul. Preston (Royat Irish 
Fusiliers) beat Pte. Levy (Sussex Regt.) 
on points. 

Welterweight. — Sgt. Mahoney (Royal Irish 
Fus.) beat Sgt. Jones (4th Hussars) oh 
points. 

Team Finals-,- 

Bantamweight: — CpL Moss (Gloucestershire 
Regt.) beat Pte. Dixon on i^ints. 

Featherweight.-— Pte. Lindsay (Seaforth 
Highlanders) k.o. l*t(‘. Norris (Glouces- 
tershire Regt. ) In till* first round. 

Lightweight : — L.-Cpl. Vrushkeon (Glouees- 
tcTHhire lUgt.) beat l»te. Hill (Seaforth 
Highlanders) on jraiuts. 

Weltc'rwelght Pie. Gorman (Seaforth 

Highlanders) beat I'te. Newbiggin (Glou- 
eestershire Regl ) on points. 

Sf*eond Welterweight •- I’te. Haydleld (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) beat ITe. Llglit (Glou- 
eesh'rshire Regt.) on points. 

Mjd<ileweight IHe. Duncan (Seaforth 

Highlanders) beat He. Coleman (Glouces- 
IcrHliire Regt ) on points. 

Liglit-Heavyweight : - Pte. Mackenzie (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) beat L.-Cpl. Shakes- 
peare (Gloucostcrbhire Regt .) on points. 

Hea>yweight — L-Cnl. Bdwards (Glou- 

cestecsiiire Regt.) beat L.-Cpl. Waters (Sea- 
forth Highlanders) in the third to md, the 
refert'e stopping the fight. 

Public School Finals. — 

Lightweight :— P. McDermott (St, George’s 
College) beat W. Heating (St. Fldeli’s 
School) on points. 

Heavyweight :-”R. Shields (Christ Church 
Boys’ High School) beat W. Aitkins (St. 
Fldclis* School) on points. 

Flyweight : — Pte. Clarkson (2nd K. 0. Y. L. 
lnfy)K.o. Pte. Connor (East Lancs. Regt.) 
in the third round. 

Lightweight : — Pte. Grimes (East Laucera 
Regt.) beat Far. Simpson (4/7th Dragocm 
Giianls) on i>oin(s. 

Flyweiglit :^L. Doyle (St. George’s College) 
beat JiOttcr (('hrist Church Boys’ High 
School) on points. 

Featherweight :-M. Robbins (St. Fideli's 
School) lieat D. McDermott (St. George’s 
College) on points. 

Lightweight :~P. Doyle (St. George’s College) 
beat W. Perrier (St. Fideli’a School) on 
points. 

Weatherweight : — 8. Simon (St. FidelPs 
School) beat H. Randall (St. Geoige’f 
College) on points. 
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Pig StickiHg. 


Weltemlght.— H. Herd. (St. aeorge*» Col- 
lege) beat J. Sampson (Christ Ohnrcb Boys* 
High School) on points. 

Heavyweight T. Wate (St. Oeorpe’s Col- 
lege) beat P. Aobbins (St. ildeli’s High 
S^ooi) on points. 

Amy Individual Finals.— 

Flyweight :—Li-Cpl. Morgan (Seaforth High* 
landers) beat Bosm. Jones (4/ 7th) Dragoon 
Guards) on points. 

Bantamweight Fus. Faulkner (Koyal Irish 
liHisiliers) beat Pte. Vallence (Hampshire 
Regt ) on points. 

Featherweight Pte. Hill (Seaforth High- 
landers) beat L.«Cpl. Shields (East Lancs. 
Eegt.) on points. 

Lightweight Cpl. Preston (Hoyal Irhh 
Fus.) beat I^.-Cpl. Goodall (Sherwood Fores- 
ters) on points. 

Welterweight : — Pte. Hewbiggin (Gloueesters) 
beat Pte. Holmes (Hampshire^) on points. 

Middleweight :—L.-Bdr. Ward (13th Mdty. 
R. A.) beat L.-Cpl. Gllsoii (Royal Fus.) on 
points. 

Light Heavyweight Bdr. McDonald (T. 
Bty. R. H. A.) beat Dmr. Hayfx>n (North- 
umberland Fus.) on points. 

Heavyweight.— Fus. Byman (Koyal Scots 
Fusiliers) K.O. L.-Cpl. Webb (4th Q. 0. 
Hussars) in the first round. 

Oorgaum* 

Kid Charlie k. o. Richardson In the third 
round* 


Bawalplndl 

M»trlct Clwmpioiuihlpt. — 

Team Championships.— 

Welterweight :—Corpl. Beard, H. Sussex, beat 
Lance*Corp]. Bums, K. Sussex. 


Bantamweight Pte. Simpson, B. Surreys, 
beat Pte. Rodney, R. Sussex. 

Featherweight: — Dmr. Bowles, B. Surreys, 
beat Pte. Turner, R. Sussex, 

Lightweight:— Lance-Corpl. Cooper, E. Sur- 
reys, beat Pte. Levy, R. Sussex. 

This fight Uras One of the best of the evening 
and the Crowd Were surprised when Cooper 
got the deeisioni 

Middleweight : — Pte. holies. It. Siissek} lost 
to Lance-Corpl. Reeves, E. SUrreys. 

Light Heavyweight :— Pte. Fookes, E. Sur- 
reys, beat Pte. Brunswick, K. O. R* R. 

Heavyweight Pte. ('rease, R. Sussex, beat 
Pte. P. Owle, K.0 R. R. 

Placlngs in the team championships were as 

follows ; — 

2nd Bn. Ring's Own Koyal Regt. 13 points 

2nd Bn. the Royal Sussex Re^. 28 points 

Ist Bn. East Surrey Regt. 30 points. 

Indivldtial Championships — 

Bantanitveiglit. Final.— Pte. Block, E. Sur- 
reys, lost to Pte. Simpson, E. Surreys. 

Lightweight, Final Lanco-Corpl. Tapp, K. 
Sussex, W.o. Gnr. Smith, R.A. 

Middleweight, Final : — Laiict^-Corpl.Sheppard, 
E. Surreys, heat Pte. Bentley, K.O.llll. 

Featherweight, Final — Pte. Millward, KO 
R.K., lost to Dmr. Bowles, E. Surreys 

Flyweight, Final :— Pte* Dawson, E. Surreys, 
beat Bdsm. Harrison, K.O.R.i& 

Welterweight, Final :--l>anre-('orpl. Williams, 
E. Surreys, lost to Corpl. iWard, R. Sussex. 

Lightheavywelght, Final — Gnr. Perkins, R.A.; 
lost to Pte. Fookes, E. Surreys. 

Heavyweight, Final —Pte. C^ase, R. Sussex, 
lost to Pte. Moore, R. Sussex 


PIG STICKING. 


Delhi. 

Kadir Cup,— 

1. Captain Richards (R.A*) on Centauf 

2. Major Mason MacFarlane (R,A.) on Love 
lace. 

Heavy Weight Hoghunter's Cup.— 

1. Capt. J. A. Herbert (A.D.C, to H. E he 
Viceroy) on Glenar. 

2* Mr* Clement <4th Hussars) on Oobe. 
Ifiglifiweight Hoghunter's Cup.— 

1, Ma^or Marriott, V* o* (R*A.) on Hariequin* 


Muttra. 

DANQAin.1 BAGH. 

Muttra Cup*— 

4th Hussars ' B ’ six kills in six tuns, 

The Muttra Tent Club “ A " Muttra Tent 
Club ** B,*' 4th Hussars “ A " and Calcutta 
Tent Club each had five kUls out of six 
runs to their credit. 



Tmiia. 


8Si| 


TEmm, 


Bombay Gymkhana Tournamcnt,r— 
l!he foBowing is a list of the priae wizmen; — 
Manryat Cup ir— 

Winner A. M. D. Pitt. Runner up M. Fox. 

Men’s Singles “ A ’* Winners B. Butter- 
field. Runner-up A. M. D. Pitt, 

Men’s Singles ” B ** : — ^Winner J. E. Molr, 
Runner-up W. H. Cummings. 

Indies* Doubles Winners Misses Webber. 
Runners-np Mrs. Freke and Mrs. Waud. 

Men’s Doubles : — Winners R. Sephton and 
J. Raper. Runners-up C. G. Freke and E. i 
Rose. ! 

Veteran’s Doubles ; — Winners S. M. Lahey ! 
Bean and L, BIggwither. : 

Mixed Doubles : Winners Mr. and Mrs. Molr. 
Runners-up R. O. Hopkins and Mrs, Keith. 

Bombay Western India Championships — 

Men’s Singles : A. M. D, Pitt beat Morley 
Fox, 6-4, 6-2. 

Men’s Doubles : Tomonaga and TJeda beat 
Khaidehar and Suvarna, 6-2, 6-3, 

lAdles* Singles} Mrs. B. C. Covell beat 
Miss Evans, 6f4, 6*1. 

Badies' Doubles : Mrs, Oovell and Mrs. Main 
beat Mrs. Baoe and Miss Evans, 6*2, 8-1. 

Mixed Doubles s Mrs. Molr and A, M. D. Pitt 
beat Miss Evans and Tomonaga, 6-8. 8-6, 
6-4, 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tourna- 
ment.— 

Men’s Singles j Final ,--«RaJa Iyer boat Wagle 
6.4, 6.4. 

IMles’ Doubles, Final.— Mrs. Clayton and i 
Miss Kent beat Miss O. Stebbing and Miss 
M. Stebbing, 4*6, 6*2, 6-1. 

X 4 idieB’ Singles, Final.— Mrs. Clayton beat ! 
Mrs. J'ones, 8—6, 6-1, 6.1. 

Men’s Doubles, Final— Pitt and Kamruddin I 
beat Wagle and Suvarna 6-2, 7*5. 

Bombay Gymkhana Handicap Tournament— 

”A” Singles, Final: B. Butterfield (-)-3/6) 
heat A. M. D. Pitt (—40) 6-8, 7-5, 6-4 

Marryat Cup : Final : A. M. D. Htt boat M. 
Fox, 6—1, 6 — 8, 

B ” Singles ; Final ; Molr (scr.) beat 
Cummings ( — 3/6) 6-1, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles : Final : Sephton and Raper 
(+15) beat Freke and E. Roae ( — 8/6) 
6 - 1 , 2 - 6 , 6 - 2 . 

Veteran’s Doubles; Final: Blggwither and 
Lahey Bean (+5/6) beat Tolte and 6-1, 
64 * 


Delhi and Army Championships^ 

Results i— 

Army Singles, Winner Fl.Lt. Mockler. 

Army Doubles, Winners Ciolonel M. Saunders 
and Major J. G. Smyth (general staff A. H, 
Q.). 

Men’s Singles Championships, Winner Sohanlal 

liSdies* Singles. Winner Miss Beckingham, 

Doubles Championship, Winners Bisbambar 
Dayal and Johnson. 

Mixed Doubles Championship Winners Jagat 
Mohanlal and Miss Gibson. 

Ivies’ Doubles Championship Winners Miss 
Beckingham and Mrs. Heathcoat. 

Men’s Single Handicap, Winner Parkashlal. 

Ladles' Singles Handicap, Winner Mrs. 
MoKenna, 

Men’s Doubles Handicap Winners Hardle and 
Bird. 

Mixed Doubles Handicap Winners Mrs. Plnhom 
and C. D. Noyes. 

Men's Singles Handicap (Final): Parkashla 
beat Sohanlal. 

lAdies* Mingles Handicap (Final) : — 

Mrs, McKenna w.o. Mrs. Lumby. 

Delhi Championsliips Mixed Doubles (Final) 
Jagat Mohanlal and Miss Gibson beat Mrs. 
Lumby and Smyth. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) ;—Bishambar Dajnd 
and D. Johnston beat J. G. Smyth and L, 
S. Deane. 

Poona J Poona Open Tennis Championships,— 

Men's Singles Final.— N. B Bhagwat beat D, 
O, Powar 0-7, 6*3. 

Ladles’ Singles Final.— Mrs. Doyle beat Mirs, 
Stephens, 6-8, 6-4. 

Poona ; Deccan Gymkhana Tournaments 

Men’s Singles— Final,— Powar heat Viaftak, 

e.2, «.» 

Men’s Doubles, Final.— Khardekar and Sur* 
vana beat Powar and Parkar, 6-1, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles, Final. — ^Miss Cursetji and 
Khardekar beat Miss Browne and Laxton 
6-2, 4-6, 20-18. 

Jnbbtilporo : Jubbiilpore Tournament.— 

Men’s Singles (Handicap) : Final. — ^Eoy <—40) 
beat Major Meredith (—15 4-6), 6-2, 6-3.. 

Men’s Singles, Open Final.— Major Meredith 
beat Roy, 6-4, 7-6, 4-6, 4^6, t-6. 

Men’s Doubles Handicap (Final)— Roy and 
Naldu (—40) beat Gapt. Clapp and Cant. 
Murray (-.15 4*6) »-7» 6-4. 
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Hockey. 


Hen's Doubles ; Open Final.— Roy and Naidu 
beat Shaw and BaJIey, 1-6, 6-4, 6-3, 6-1. 

Mixed Doubles, Handicap Final. — ^Mrs. 
Sansem and Capt. Woolnor ( — 15) beat 
Mrs, and Mr. Phillips (—30 4-6) 6-0, 6-4. 

Mixed Doubles: (Open) Final.— Mrs. Oxley 
and Capt. Murray beat Mrs. Richardson 
and Major Pocork 6-8, 6-4. 

Ladies’ Doubles : Open Final. — ^Mrs. Richard- 
son and Mrs. Phillips beat Mrs. and Miss 
Oxley 6-2, 6-0. 

!fjahore: Punjab Championships. — 

Ladies' Doubles : Final. — Mrs. (lough and 
Mrs. (libson beat Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. Bec- 
kinghara 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 

Calcutta — 

Men’s Doubles; R. Okaraalo and TTeda beat 
Jagat Mohan Lai and P. L. Mehta, 6-2, 
6-2, 6-3. 

Ladies' Singles. — Miss Joan Sandison bent 
Miss Stork: 6-2, 6-3. 

Cossipore Hard (^ourt Tournament — 

Mixed Doubles : G. Perkins and Miss J. Ran- 
dlson beat Gregory and Mrs. McKenna 
12-10, 4-6. 6-4. 

I^adics* Ringles ; Miss J. Sandison beat Mrs. 
McKenna 6-2, 6-3. 

Men’s Doubles: A. J. Garland and R. C. 
Maeinnes beat 0. Perkins and P. G. Wells. 

Naini Tal : Autumn Touring — 

* Hen's Open Singles, Final, — ^Kishen Prasad 
beat R. W. Bobb 6-0, 8-10,6-4. 

Hen’s Open Doubles, Final. — Smyth and 
Deane beat Toogood and Collins 8-6, 6-3. 


Mixed Open Doubles, Final. — Smyth and 
Mrs. Lumby beat Bobb and Mrs. Ross 
6-3, 6-0. 

Men's Handicap Doubles, Final. — Linton and 
Dawson (scr.) beat Slnha and Joshi ( 1 15/3) 

6- 4, 6-2. 

Ladles’ Handicap Doubles, Final.— Mrs. 
Goldney and Miss Ingram (-1-3/6) beat 
Mrs. (V)ok and Mrs. Rmythics (- 3/6) 6-1, 

7- 5. 

Nalni Tal : Lawn Temnis Tournament- 

Men 's Open Doubles. — Pinal : Ahad Hussain 
and (‘anlesH beat Mabaraj Singh and 
JjiKbir Singh, 4-6, 6-4, 6-4. 

Mixed Op<*n Doubles.— Jasbir Singh and Mrs. 
PerhO b(‘at Mr. and Mrs. Deane 7-5, 6-1.* 

Ladioh’ Open Singles. Final : Mrs, Perse 
beat Mrs. Ross, 6-2 6-1. 

Ivies’ Opim Doubles. — Final i Mrs, Cook 
and Mrs. IVrse beat Mrs. Jioss and Mrs. 
Smythies 2—6, 8-6, 6-3. 

Mixed Handicap Doubles. — Final: Mr.and 
Mrs. Sinvtbies (scr.) beat Ashfaq and 
IMrs, Austen Brown ( — 15), 6-2, 7-5. 

Ladles* Handicap Singles. — ^Flnal : Mrs. 
Mylnc (4 3/6) beat Miss Dreyfus (fl5/3), 
6 — 2 , 6 - 1 . 

liUdlcB’ Handicap Doubles. — ^Final: Mrs.. 
Perse and Mrs, Smythies (scr.) beat Mrs, 
Mylne and Mrs. Hewett(K(T.) 6-3, 6-3. 

At the end of play Mrs. G. B. I,ambert gave 
away Cups and Prizes to winuers and 
rnnners-up. 


HOCKEY. 


Calcutta— -All India Inter-Provlneial Tourna- 


ment. — 

D. P. 3 goals. 

Bajputana . , . , . . . . 1 goal. 

Calcutta: All-India Inter-Provlnclal Tournament 

United Provinces 3 goals* 

Rajputana 1 goal. 

Calcutta Belghton Cups.— 

Telegraphs Recreation Club . . 2 goals. 

Calcutta Customs NU, 

Calcutta. — 

Olympic Team 3 goals. 

Rest of India . . 1 goal. 


Shaiba Shield, Bombay. — 

Warwicks H. Q. Coy. . . . , 5 goals 

* D ' Coy Bombay Battn 2 goals 

Buclianan Cup: Bombay.— 

G. I. P. Railway 2 goals. 

Catholic Gymkhana ,, .. NU, 

M. (\ C. Toumam<*nt, Madras. — 

M, and S. M. Ry, Rifles . . . , 1 goal. 

M. C. C Nil. 


Jttombny, — 

Olympic XI 6 goals. 

Bombay XI . . 1 goal. 

Bombay XI 3 goals. 

All India Olympic Team . . . . 2 goals. 

Aga Khan (hip, Bombay. — 

Poona Rangers 2 goals, 

Bhoota giingh'A XI I goal. 


Matlras District British Army Cup, Madras. — 

I.(aueashir(* Fusiliers 2 goals 

Royal West Kents Nil. 

District British Army Cup., Madras. — 

2nd Batt. Lancashire Fusiliers . . 2 goals 

Ro)ri|il ArUlleiy .. •• ,• )L goal. 
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Rcwing. 


Hurree Tourney, Mtixree — 

King*8 Own . . . . . , , . l goal. 

East Surreys Nil. 

Liixman Cup, Poonar— 

Poona Rangers p goals. 

Klrkeo Sports Team .. Nil. 

Poona Aga Khan Cup, Poona — 

Cheshire ttegim(‘nt 2 goals. 

fl, I. P. Rly. Itifles J goal 

Islam Tournament, Poona — 

Ordnance Club KlrK'ee . , . . 2 goals 

Poona Police 1 goal 

District Tournament, Ahmed nagar— 

The Loyal Regt 3 goals 

Middlesex Regt Nil. 

prigade Tournament, Ambala— 

4-12 P. P. Regiment 2 goals. 

10*J 5th Punjab Regiment .. .,1 goal. 

Red Triangle Cup, Bangalore— 

St. tTosoph’s C/ollegc 2 goals. 

Amateur, Seniors Nil. 

AU-India %amlr Cup, Delhi— 

Town Hall Club, Shahjahanpur . . 2 goals. 

Muslim University, Aligarh .. ..1 goal. 

Ram Lai Tournament, Lneknow— 

B. Y. Assoclatian, Lucknow .. ..3 goals, 

Jliansi Heroes 1 goal, 

Punjab Cliampionship, Lahore— ^ 

M. T.Chaklala 1 goal. 

N. W. Railway Nil 


Bindley Cup, l4hOTe — 

E. B. E .. S goalfl, 

K. W.R 1 gfml, 

Murrec Brewery Cup,‘Murrcc— 

Staff College 4 goals. 

Baluchi Club .3 goals. 

Madrasee Military Service Memorial Shield, 
Hagpur — 

Morris College 3 goals. 

Roman Catholic Athletics . . . . 1 goal. 

Datt Chowdry Memorial Shield, Hagpur— 

Ann anil Islam, Kamptee .. 3 goals. 

Satpnras, Nainpiir * . • . • • NH, 

Cadet Cup, Quetta — - j 

East Lancs « . 2 goals 

Western Command 1 goal. 

Raja Karslnhgirji Cup, Secunderabad — 

K, fi. S, Rly 2 goals, 

Coronation Club A .. .. ..1 goal, 

Garrison Inter Coy. Toiurney (Indian 
Section), Secunderabad — 

3-1 9th Hyderabad Regt 5 gpals. 

3>6th Rajputana Rifles . . . . 2 goals. 

Oanlbon Young Soldiers, Tournament, 
Secunderabad — 

3*19th Hyderabad Regt 5 goals. 

8th K. O. 0. Light Cavalry . . . . I goal. 

Delhi. 

Indian Olympic XI 3 goals. 

Ajmere •« 1 goal. 

Indian Olympic X .2 goals. 

Delhi Assn. XI NU* 


ROWING. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Gymkhana Regatta- 

Gymkhana Challenge Cup:— Bombay Gym- 
khana : C. M. Cock, J. A. E. Low, A. W. 
Percy, W. L. Clarke and W. G. Taylor (Cox) 
boat Royal Connaught Boat Club, Poona, 
E. ,r, D. Young, M. I). Lister, E. M. Blake, 
D. S, Gibbs and G. B. Phipps ((^ox) by a 
canvas. 

Ualg Brown Cup Bombay Gymkhana E. 
H. Palin, P. Morris and W. 0. Taylor (Cox) 
beat Royal Connaught Boat Club, K. M. 
Blake, 1). S. Gibb and G. P. Phipps (Cox) 
by 2 feet. 

Double Sculls Royal Connaught Boat 
Club, E. J. D. Young and M. D. Lister 
beat Bombay Gymkhana, B. Walwyn and 
A. "Wren by 2 lengths 


Club Pairs A. W. Percy and G. G. C, Ada* 
mi beat C. H. Cock and J. E. A. Low by 
X| length. 

Club Fours :—Adami’s Crew, B. C, Lawson, 
H. W. Nicholson, A. W. Percy and G. G. 
C. Adamiwlth G. L. Archard, (Cox) beat 
mitby’s crew S. R. Randall, G. V. Pot- 
tingcr, C. L. Slater, B. J. Whitby with H, 
h\ Stackanl (Cox) by 8 lengths. 

Invitation Race : — Goldrich and Walwyn 
beat Wren and Ha'rrlngton by f length. 


Poona. 

Senior Pairs ^ mile (Final) : —Standley and 
Melville beat Steven and Smltht 
minutes 16 sees. 
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Badminton, 


JuaSor Scalli^’ | mile (Fiiul) s—Tbraj^ beftt 
JTenkitiBp Won by 4 lengths. Time — 3 
fnlniites 69 aecondA. 

BOxed Fotiis : i mile (Flnftt) : — Miss Speedy's 
Crew beat Miss Freoth’s Crew, won by 

1 length. Time— 1 minute 48 seconds. 

Mixed Double Sculls: i mile (Final):— May 
(Bow) Mrs. May (Stroke) and Miss Colter 
(Cox) beat Worlledge (Bow) Mrs .Worlledge 
(Stroke) and Mw. Williams (Cox). Won by 

2 lengths. Time — 3 minutes 69 second^. 

Junior Fours: f mile (Final) : — Signal 
School ' A ' beat Boyal Artillery. The 
Crews were : 

Signal School ' A * Waleh (Bow) Melville, But- 
ton, Bower .(Stroke) and Young (Cox), 

Eoyal Artillery: Jenkins (Bow) Lyons, Jen- 
lUns, Lowndes (Stroke) and Norman (Cox). 
Won by lengths. Time— 3 minutes 7 
seconds. 

Canoe Race 200 yards : (1) Miss D. Freeth 
and Captain Cole, (2) Miss K. Freeth and 
Kelsall, 

Challenge Bights : 1 mile * — Armv Signal 
School beat Itoyal Rngliicers and Pioneers 
(oombiiied). Tlie Crews were; 


des, Proes, Bobertson, Justice, and BaBt- 
fax). Time, 3 minutes 21 seconds which 
lowers the present record by 7 seconds. 
Distance t mile. 

Senior Sculls. — ^Wolferstan beat Broadbent. 
Time 4 minutes 51 seconds, which has 
lowered the previous best by 6 seconds. 
Distance J mile. 

Ladles' Double Sculls, — ^Mlss Graham, Miss 
Burke and Young beat Miss Grant, Miss 
liOrlng, and Giblln in 2 minutes 15 seconds 
over i mile course. 

Challenge Fours. — Boyal Connaught Boat 
Club (St. Aiibyn, Gibb, Blake, Wolferstan, 
and Phipps) beat Bombay (Cock Lowe, 
Slater, Whitby, and Taylor). Time 4 
minutes 53 seconds Distance f mile. 


Karaeht, 


The “ York dr lAncaster " Cup — Won by the 
Merrliants by 2 feet In 2 minutes 35 
seconds. 

Merchants* — Bow. A. M. Thomson, 2, A. 8. 
Tavloi. 3. C. J. Damala, Sir. P, 8. Oreep, 
Cox, B. C. Macleay. 


Army Signal School : Standley (Bow) Melville, \ 
Waleh, Fergusson, Oox, Bower Burton, j 
Young (Stroke) and Hoseason (Cox.) 1 

B. E. and Pioneers ; Horsefleld (Bow) Broads 
bent, Blak., Fa>Je, Cam, (Bbb, Philbriek, 
Wolferstan (Stroke) and Bol^ertson (Cox). 

In the Novices Pairs Waleh and Oox scratched i 
to Oliolmely and Gunning. i 

Deccan College Begatta,— 

The following are the Begatta finals — : 

Champion Single Sculls. — Y. B. Tlperls, | 

Clinker Pours.— Mr. Geersada's crew, | 

College Open Fours (Senior), — ^Mr, OeerBa* ' 
da's crew. . 

Doubles. — ^Mr. Savnur's crew i Mr. Geeria* 
da's crew. 1 

College Junior Pours.— Mr. Ghatge's crew, f 

Club Senior Fours.— The Carnatic Club. t 

Club Junior Fours.— VIII Club, 

Ladies* Open Fours. — ^Miss Bustomjl's crew. 

Boyal Connaught Boat Club Begatta. — 

Novices Fours.— Array Signal School " B " 
team (Walker, T^yall Grant Battye, Flrbank i 
and Saw) beat the Boyal Artillery (Lown- i 


Services * Bow D. J. R. Moore, 2. T. N. Shel- 
ton, 3 C, L. Gilbert, Str. G. L, Worthington, 
Cox, F, B. Ludlow. 

The ** Oarbett " Cup. — Worthington beat P. S 
Green by lengths in 2 minutes 54 seconds. 

Chib Fours : A.S Taylor's Crew beat Damala’s 
Crew by H lengths in 1 minute 27 seconds. 

A, 8. Tavlor's (Yew r Bow, D. J. B. Moore, 
2. W, F. Drv, 3. W, A. Stagg, Str. A, S, Tay. 
lor Cox, Miss Cosser-Smlth. 

C. J. Damala's Screw r Bow. A. M, Thomson 
2. W, F, Priestley, 3 T. N. Shelton, Btr, C. J. 
Damala, Cox, Mrs. Shelton. 

Flag Fours The Boyal Air Force beat The 
Sherwood Foresters by If lengths in 1 mi* 
nute 25 seconds. 

Boyal Air Force : Bow. W. A, Stags, 2. W. F. 
Dry, 3. C. L, Gilbert, Str. G. L. worthing* 
ton, Cox, Miss Oosser-Smlth. 

Sherwood Foresters :— Bow. G. Bond, 2. N. 
H. Thompson, 3. D. J. R. Moore, Str, H, G. 
Fowler, Oox, Miss Nightingale. 


BADMINTON. 

Bombay. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta Cup,A.*«* 
kUlabar Club ' A.' 


SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 

Breach Candy Bath’s Gala.— 

Push Tyre ilace.— 1 A. L. Kosb. 
l^adies. One Length. — Miss Zoe Gordon, 2 
Miss £. Jameson. 

Two XiCngthB. — 1 D. McClumpha, 2 A. L. 
Boss. 

Men’s Diving.- -1 B. Kost, 2 R. Carey, 3 K 
Dale. 

Mixed Team Race. — 1 Miss Zoe Gordon, 
MfMssrs. Dale and Ross, 2 The Bul-Buls. 
(Miss £. Jameson, Messrs. McClumpha and 
Carey.) 

Merchants’ Cup— Heat 1 W. H. Brady & Co. 
Time — 1 rain. 25 secs. Heat 2 Netherlands 
Bank. Time — 1 min. 26 secs. Heat 3 
Macklnnon Mackenzie, Ltd. Time — 1 mlii. 
36 secs. 

Final.—] Netherlands Bank, 2 W. H. Brady 
Co. lime — 1 min. 29 secs. 

Blindfold Ra('e.— 1 A. Ardagh. 

Scramble for <’orks, lAdies.- Miss Peggy 
Gordon and Miss E. Mason tied with 15 
corks each, A spin of the coin decided the 
event in favour of Miss Gordon. 

Ladies* Diving. — 1 Miss E, Jameson, 2 Miss 
Weber. 

Obstacle Race.— 1 D. McClumpha, 2 H. 
Kelly. 

Water Polo,— Blues 2, Whites 2. 

Teams. — ^Blues, Flower, Lulofs and Ardagh ; 
Velthorst, Vast, McClumpha and Kelly. 

Whiter. — Sneddon, Pleot and Navarra, 

Ross. CArey Dale, and Hyam. 

Bom]>ay Swimiuing Club Gala : — ^ 

Boys under 10 years (I liength).— ! N .Carey 
2. Haskell. Time 23 4-5 secs. * 

Men’s Diving (Open), — 1 C, Murray, 2 
R. Brown, 3 C. Velthorst. 

Ladies* 2 Lengths.— 1 Miss Z. Gordon, 2 
Miss P. Payne, Time--53 2-5 secs. 

Obstacle Race. — 1 McClumpha, 2 Murray. 

Ladies* 1 Length Handicap : — 1 Miss A. 
Mason, 2 Miss Z. Gordon. 

Relay Race. — 1 Bombay Swimming Club, 
2 B. B. R. A. Time — 1 min. 12 4-5 secs. 

Coliectlng Corks. Ladies:— Miss Z. Gordon. 

Tug-of-War.— 1 *‘ Hot Dogs.” 

Afhnlty Race. — 1 Murray and Miss Gordon. 
2. Ezra and Mias Mason. 

Girls* 1 Length.—! Miss B. Tomlinson, 2. 

Miss £. Gordon. Time 24 4-5 se<^. 

Men’s 2 Lengths Handicap.—! T. Brown, 
2, D* Vast, 8 Johnson. 


Ladles^ 1 Length Club Championship. — ! 
Miss Z. Gordon, 2 MissP. Payne. Time— 
21 1-5 secs. 

Men’s 2 lengths. Open.— 1 D. Hay, 2 * Has* 
kell. Time 42 1-5 secs. 

100 Yards Club Championship.— 1 D. Me 
Clumpha, 2 Velthorst, 3 C. Murray. Time 
64 1-5 secs. 

Ladies' Diving — 1. Miss E. Jameson, 2. Miss 
Z. Gordon. 

Pillow ij'i ght — I Be bbington . 

Men’s 1 length Breast. 1 Length Back. — 
1. D. McClumpha, 2. Murray. Time.— 
50 2-5 secs. 

Back Bay Gala.— 

One length Scratch (Boys under 16) 1. K. 

Sherren. 2. N. Haskell. 

One Length Scratch (Girl under 16) 1. Miss 
E. Wainscott. 2. Miss B. Tomlinson. 

Two Jicngths Handicap : (Men members). 

Heat 1. (1) Johnson. (2) Lulloff. 

Heat 2. (1) Vast, (2) Ardagh. 

Heat 3. (1) McClumplia, (2) MacDonald. 

Unal: (1) Vast. Time 46 2/5 secs. (2) Me 
Clumpha 39 secs. 

(The above timings are the net timings). 

Diving Championship: (Men members) (1) 
Murray, (2) Carey, (3) Velthorst. 

IHllow Fight ; (Mon members) (1) Mac Donald, 
(2) Lullolf. 

Two Lengths Scratch : (Members Barred) (1) 
Flower, (2) SuUeman, (3) Stbne. 

Balloon Race ; (Mixed members) : (1) Miss 
Mason (Jr.) and Vast. 

200 Yards Championship for the Back Bay 
Bath Co.’s Cup : (Men members) (1) Me 
Clumpha, (2) Todd, (3) Vast. 'Time 2 mins* 
35 2/5 secs. 

One liength Polo Ball Dribble : (Men mem- 
bers) (1) Carey, (2) Alien. 

Duck Race : (1) Asii, (2) Vast. 

Service Race : Two J.<engthB Scratch ; (Open 
to H. M’s. Forces) (1) Cpl. Boyos, (2) L./Cpl. 
Clerkc, 

Relay Race : (Open to teams in the European 
Water Polo League)* 

Heat 1. (1) B. S. C., (2) Cathedral High 
School. 

Heat 2. (1) Bombay GymISiana, (2) B« B 
R. A. 
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Fkial : B. S. C., (2) Bombay Oymkliana. | POOUa. 


In a laco in which tho competitors were 
allowed to prevent their opponents from 
making progress Wilson came flrst and 
Bzra second. 


Watek Polo Match. 

Wliiteg 4 goals. 

Blues 3 goals. 

Bombay Challenge Shield — 

Bombay beat Poona. 

Men’s Diving: 1. JSzra (B. S. C.) 2. Velthors 
(B. S, C.) 

Ladies’ One Ix'ugth : 1. Miss Kmery (Poona) 
2. Miss P. Payne (Bombay), 'lime 21 sees. 

Men’s Relay Race. 1. Bombay. 2. Poona- 
'rime 1 min. 48 4-5 hees. Team.s Bomba > • 
Velthorst, Carey, Dale, Todd, <>ast and 
McCIumpha. Poona : (^ook-Hnile, Birth, 
Taylor, Brewin., Wilson and Carnithcrs. 

Ladies* Diving. 1. Miss Oeklelord (Poona) 

2, Miss Emery (Poona). 

Men’s Two Lengths. 1. Carey (Bombay), 
2. Velthorst (Bombay). Time 30 2-5 
secs. 

Ladies* Relay Race: 1. Poona, 2. Bombay. i 
'lime 1 min. 38 hpch. 'I'eanis - Poona : 
Misses Pettigrew, Ockleford, Willstrop and I 
Ennery. Bomhay.— Misses Pearl and 
Beryl Payne, A. Mason and Peggy Gordon. • 

Men’s 100 Yards : 1 . 1). McChiinpha, 2 Todd 
(Bombay). 'Pime 1 min. 3 4-5 secs. 

Ladies’ Two I-engths : 1. Miss Emery (Poona), 
2. Miss Pearl Payne (Bombay). Time I 
50 2-5 2-secs. 


Bombay vs. Poona. — 

Men’s 100 Yards.— 1 MeClumpha, B. S C. 

2 Ross, B. S. (J. Time— 68 1-5 secs. 

Ladies* Diving.— 1 Miss S. Emery, 0. E. 

B. C. 2. Miss Ockleford, 0. E. B. C. 

Ladles’ 66 Yards : — 1. Miss 8. Emery, O. E., 
B. C. 2. Miss Z. Gordon, B. 8. C. Time 54* 
2-5 secs. (Record). 

Men’s 66 Yards : — 1. Velthorst, B. 8. C. 2. 

Carey, B. 8. 0. Time 43, 4-5 secs. 

Men’s Diving. — 1 Velthorst, B, 8. C. 2. 
Lcadbeter, 0. E. B. C. 

Ladies* 83 Yards 1. Miss 8. Eniergy, O. E. 
B. C., 2 Miss Z. Gordon, B. 8. C. Time | 
22 4-5 secs. (Record). 

Men’s Relay . — 1 Bombay Swimming Club. I 
Time. — 1 min. 57 secs. 

Ladies* Relay. — 1 Ordnance Estate Boat | 
Club, Time— 1 min. 64 4-6 secs. . 

Bombay Swimming Club 14 points. 
Ordnance Estate Boat Club 12 points,. > 


Cheshlfcs vs. Ordnance Club. — 

100 Yards.— 1. Williams ((Jheshlres), 2, 

Buck worth (Cheslilrcs). 

66 Yards. — 1. Sheen (Cheshlrcs), 2 8. Payne 
(Boat Club). 

33 Yards. — ^1. Carroll (Cheshires). 2. Taylor 
(Boat Club). 

Diving. — 1. Carroll (Chesblres). 2, R, Brewin 
(Boat Club). 

Relay Race : — Cheshlrt'S. 
l^adles’ Diving : — Miss Ockleford. 
ladies’ 33 Yards Race.— 1. Miss Ockleford. 
2. Miss Brown & Miss Pettigrew. Dead heat. 


Annual Comi>etition — 

Men’s 100 Yards. 1. Ordnane<‘ Estate Bout 
Club 2. 22ud (''heshire Ilegiment. 

Men’s 66 Yards.— 1. 22ud CTieshire Regiment 
2. Ordnam c Estate Boat Club. 

Men’s Diving.- 1. 22ud Cheshire Regiment. 
2. 22nd ClKHhire Regiment. 

Men’s 33 Aards. 1. Ordnance Estate Boat 
(’iub. 2. 22nd Cljeshire Regiment. 

ladies* Diving.--!. Miss Ockleford. 2. Miss 
S. Emery. 3 Miss Pettigrew. 

Ladies' 66 A’ards (Handicap). — 1. Miss M. 
Taylor. 2. Miss P. Taylor. 

Ordiiaiiee C'lub Raci^s — 

The results w(‘r«* : — 

Ladies’ Open Race. — 1 Miss 8. Emery. 
2. Miss P. I'aylor. 3. Miss Wilstrop. 

ladles’ Handicap Race. — 1. Miss 8. Emery 
2. Miss Ockleford 

ladles' Diving.— 1. Miss Ockleford; 2. Miss 
Pettigrew. 

Men’s Open Race. — 1. Passfleld. 2. R. Brewin. 

Men's Handicap Race. — 1. Kcttleband 

2. Passfleld . 

Men’s Dhing : — ^1. Passfleld 2. Leadbeater. 


Calcntta. 


13 Miles. (Barrackpore to Calcutta) — 

TTie first tliree were : — Nalin Chandra Mallck, 
1 ; Abanl Bhusan Banner jee, 2 ; and 
Amullya Charan Das, 3. A feature of the 
race was that a boy of seven, Balaidas 
Harkar from l^nares, finished the course. 


Lucknow. 

13 Miles Provincial Competition — 

1. M annu Lai — 3 hrs. 14 mts. 5 secs. 

2. Ranigandra Manlck. 

3. Eampada Banerjee. 



Motoring, 
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Smallman Snooker Cup, — 
“ A ” Coy. Cheshires 


BILLIABDS. 

Poona. 

761 points. I i*oona A.F.I. 


739 points 


RUGBY. 


Bombay, 

Bombay Rulx^^y I’ouniamciit— 

Bombay Cyinkijana “ A ” (1 goal) . . 5 |K»lnt‘». 


Booua, 11. V. A >7. | 

Calcutta. 

Ali Imtia Tournaiin nt- 
Botubay (1 penult > goal 2 trl« h) . . 0 poiute, 
Calcutta (I ti’> ) a 


Poona. 

Poona Touniaiih'ut — 

Boiiibav Gymkhana (3 tneb) . . 9 points 
Chcbhircs . . , . . . . . iVt/, 

Madras. 

Madras Tournnmcni - 

(V>lon .. ,. .. .. .. NU. 

2nil Ikittl. li^incahhirc Kitsiliers .. A'i/. 


I ( Kach team will hold the Cup for 0 montlis.) 


CHESS. 
New Delta! 


All India Championship - 


1. Sultan Khan 

2. S. V. Bodes 6 

3. N. J. Houghton .. ,. ..5 

4. Gurbttkh'.h Hal .. .. 41 

0 , V. N. Gadre .. 4 f 


6. N. H Joshi i 

7. Uamsnkh Kaka . . . . . . 4 

8. V Iv. Khadilkar H 

9. M. J. Mehcndah Morhliat) .. 2^ 

10. Alaiizui Ha<'an 2} 


TENT PEGGING. 
Labore. 


Indiau Cavalry Team and Scetion Tent 
Pegging.— 


2. 19th K. G. O. Lancers and 4th T). C. O. 
llodson’s Horse tied with . . , . 70 points. 


1. 8 U 1 K. K. O. Cavalry.. 


. . 74 points. 


8 . Sam Brow n ’s t 'a va Iry 


. . 68 points. 


MOTORING. 


The following are the results of the Kndur- 
anoe run organised b^ the W. 1. A. A. on April 
6 th over a course of 2644^ miles from BtMubay 
to Poona ina Nasik ; — 

Motor Cycles. 

l 8 t Class Awards >--11. B. Atody <A. .1. S.) and 
». V. Vartak (Norton). 

2nd <aass Awards: — P. Eodgers (Triumph), 
J), V. H. McCormack (Sunbeam), and P. 
Vciikatachalapatiiy (A. 8 .}. Each lost 

2 marks. 


Motor Cars. 

1st Class Awards. H. Brearley (Bugatti) 
M. I). Petit (iAneia Lamda), J N. Wadla 
(Wolscdey), R. Britton (Standard), A. Oiard 
(Clievrolet), M. M. Slade (Whippet), A. G 
Wozen croft (Lewis), A. Balitmtulla (Nash), 
and C. R. Davis. H. W. Sidley, B. G. Whittle 
C. W. Smith, and F. D. Wadla (All Plats), 
2n<l Class Award : — jT. H. Osborne (Wolesley), 
Srd Class Award : — ^N. N. Katrak (Flat.) 
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Rifle ShodUftg. 


BIFLE SHOOTING. 


Calcutta. 

Calcutta Miniature Rifle Association Annual 
Competition. — The scores were: — 

Calcutta Scottish “ A 842 ; Blrtis Rifle Cluh 
757 ; Royal KiiRineers, No. 1 Field To. 786 ; 
B. B. Rly. Kanchrapara Workshop 704. 

Meerut. 

Annual C*hampionship of India — 

The Chief prise winners were : — 

King’s Medal! — ^Rifleman A. Lewis, 1st King’s 
Royal Rifle ('orpe. 

Britisn Anny Championship, A, R. A. Oold 
Jewel -Rmeraan A. Lewis, Ist King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps. 

Indian Army Championship, Magdala Oold 
Medal ; — L. Naik Nandabahadnr Thajia, 
l-5th Royal Ourkhas. 

Indian State Forces C^hainplon^hip, A. R. A. 
^ndia) Gold Jewel* - Q. M. Daffadar Dolsingh, 
Jodhpur Sardar Risala. 

The Priestley MemorlaK Medal L.-K Nan- 
dabahadur Thapa, l-5th Royal Otirkha*' 

National Rifle Association Silver Mtdal: — 
Rfn. A. Lewis, 1st K. R. R. C. John Pindie*‘« 
Sflvcr Marksmanship. 

Medal ; — L. Nk. Nandabahadnr Thapa, l-5th 
Royal Gurkhas. 

A. R. A. (I) Silver Medal, British Officers ' 
Captain K. B, Hoggett, East liancashire Regt. 
A. R. A. (J) Silver Medal, Billlsh Sergeuts : — i 
A.-Q. M. S. A. Erskhie, Small Arms School. 


A. R. A. (I) Silver Medal. Other Ranks. Rfn. 

A. Levris, 1st K. R. R. C. 

A. R, A. (I) Silver Modal. Auxiliary Force, 
Cpl. V. Alexander, Ist M. and S. M. Railway 
Rifles. 

A. R. A. (1) Silver Medal. Indian Otficers: — 
Snbdr. Isa Khan, 10*1 2th Frontier Force 
Regt. 

A. R. A. (I) Silver Medal. Indian Army: — 
Ti.-Nk. Nandftbahadtir Thapa, J-r>th Royal 
Gurkha Rifles. 

A R. A. (1) Silver Medal Indian State Forces ; 
Q. M. J)tr OolHingh. Jodhpur Sardar Elsala 

A. R. A. (!) Silver Medal Indian State Forces:. 
Nalk Kehar hlngh, Ist Patiala Infantry. 

A. R, A. (I) Silver Medal Territorial Forces : 
2-Lt. K. Nelirii, ll-7th Rajput Regt. 

Kolar. 

•‘C" Company, No. 1 Team * --(‘aptain M, J. 
Williams 24 ^ 2.> -49, C. S. M. C. H. Mc('o«h 
26 { 8 6= 62, Cot pi. .1. W Davids 284 I39=-62 
Corpl. M 11. Freeman 2b U8-«-6I, Corpl. 
K. A. Thomas 24 f 24 48, Sorgt. V. Mef’OKh 
22 1 2*1 *- 45 IMe. R McCosh .80 I 33- 63. l*te 
G. L. Carter 28 ( 32 - 60 Totals 4.'i0, 

“ \ ” Company Team G. Benn 
White 24 I 21 -- 4.'>, Regt). Sergt.-Maj. F. 
New’ing29)38 67, Pte C. E Paul 25 124 
«40, (’orpl. W. K. Thomiw 25 i 26 -.51, Sergt. 
C. A Paul 28 ‘ 35 63. L.-(V»rT)l. H. Thomas 
284-21 40, C S. M., W G Wells 28+23 » 51, 
Sergt W. (i. Jo‘>eph 234 23a= 46. Totals 421. 
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ABDUL HAHID, Khan Bauaditr Diwan, 
J)ar-at-Law, O.B.B.* Chief Minister* 

Kaimrthala State. 6. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daughtorof Khan Sn^lb Sheikh Anilr«ud-Din, 
retired Extra Aastt. Commissioner in the 
Pan jab. Edue. ; Government Oollegei IiShore. 
State Magistrate* 1908; Judge, 1900; Sapdt. of 
the Census Operations, 1911 ; Head of the 
Executive and Bevenue Dents, as Mashir Mai ; 
Fellow of the Punjab University ; Lately 
Member* Punjab Legislative Council ; Chief 
Secretary, March 1915 : Chief Minister, 1920. 
Hecelved Coronation Darbar Medal (1911) ; 
Khan Bahadur (1915), O.B.B. (1918) ; C.l.B. 
(1923). Addr 08 $ : Kapurthala. 

ABDUL KARIM, HUrLAVi, B.A., M.L.C. 
Government pensioner and Member, (^oundl 
of State. 0. 20 Aug. 1863. m. Ayesiia Kiiatun of 
Calcutta, ; 8 j llict and Calcutta, Sttarted 

as a teacher In the Calcutta Madresah ; 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
education for about 15 years ; Inspector of 
Schools* Chittagong Division, for about five 
years. Member, Connell of State. PithliMtimis * 
History of Jtnlia for Beginners in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, and Unlu; StndenW History 
of India; 1'he Mahomedan Empire In India 
in Bengali ; Hints on ('iass Managements and 
Method of Teaching in English ; and Maho- 
medan Education in Bengal (English). 
Addrm .’1311, MVlIesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABHBDAKANDA, His Houkkss Hrremat 
,SWAM r, ?n. J) (New York); President, 
Bamakrishiia Vedanta SoeUdy, Calcutta, 
Spiritual TcHclier, Ticeturer and Autljor, b. Get 
2, 1866. Educ: f'aleutta Cnlvcndty. Dls- 
dpio of Sri Eamakrlshna Paranmhansa and 
a spiritual brother of Swami Vlvekananda. 
Went to London, In 1896 to lecture on Hindu , 
Philosophy (Vedanta). In 1897 w'ont to New i 
York, IT. S. A., and organised the Vedanta 
Bodety of New York. Lectured before edu- i 
cational Institutions, societies and univer- 
sities for twenty-five years in England, Amer- 
rioa and Canada. Keturned to Calcutta in 
1921 and estoblished the Eamakrishna Ve- 
danta Society of which he has been President 
sines and also of BamakHahna Vedanta 
Athiama at DarJeellM. PuM^ton* ; Beln- 
eamation ; Spiritual Unfoidment • Philosophy 
of Work ; How to be a Yogi ; Dime Heritage 
of Kan ; Self Knowledge ; ( Atma Jnan ) | 

India and her People : Gospel of BAmakrlshna; 
Sayings of Eamakrlshna ; Human Affection | 
and Divine Love; Great Saviours ol the World, j 
and a number of paniphlefs in English and | 
ll^ugali ; Founder end Editor of “ BUwa- 
an iliuHtrated Bcmgatt monthly Maga- 
zine of Wie R. K. V. Society. Adiim9 ,* SO, 
Beado X Street. Calcutta. 

ACHAEYA, M. K., B.A., L.T., M.L.A., Public 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876. m. Eukmani 
Amifial, in 1894. Two sons. Eduo. at the Madras 
CMstlan OoUege, Lt'cturer, 1896 to 1902 ; Head 


Master, 1902-1917 ; independent politioat 
worker since 1917. PiMieatUm*: Fortaits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals* 
Kumuda*' a drama, '^Dasaratha ” atrafsedy, 
Shxl Krishna Kama Mrfta,” The” Baey 
Bhundcr in tiie recoostruction of Indian 
Chronology by Orientaltets, Struggle for 
Swaraj ; etc.* elected as a Member to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by tike Chfngle- 
pet cum S. Arcot Non-Mahom^an Const&U- 
eucy In 1923 and 1926. A prominent 
Member of the Swaraj Party and the Congress. 
AddresH : 46, Linglia Chetl Street* Madras* E. 


ADVANI* MOTIRAV Showeirax* Kalser-1- 
Bind Gold Medal (1919); President* Hydere* 
bad Educational Society, b. 12 October 
1868.' m. Margaret Annesiey, d. of tire late 
Kov. Charles Voysey , Edge.: The Albert School 
and Vresidenoy College* Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 ; Practised in Karachi* 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Juage* Hyaerabad* 
1905* Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in lliana* Surat. District Judge, Broach, 
3917-1922 and District Judge* Nasik, un^ 
June 1924. Address ; No. 6, Bungalow* Gah- 
toument* Hyderabad, Sind. 


AFSUBrUL-MULK* Af8tm-in>-D0Wl.A , AfSOk 
JuNO, Mirza Mabohkd Aid Bsa. 
Nawab* Liettt.-CoL; K.C.I.E. (1908) { 
C.I.E., (1897); M. V. O. (1906); A.D.C. 
to Nizam of Hyderabad; Chief Com- 
mander* H.E.H. the NUam's Eegular Force* 
1916 ; 6. Aurangabad (Dqooan): o. s. of late 
Mirza Vilayet All Beg. Eduej Aurangabad, 
Elssaldar, Hyderabad Contingent ; Comman- 
der, Goloonda Brigade* since 1885 ; Hydera- 
bad In perlai Service Troops* since 1896 (both 
of those he raised); Commander* Begular 
Troops, since 1897, Chief Commander tinea 
1916, served in the Afghan War, 1879-1880; 
Black Mountain Expedition* 1888 : Chinn Es- 
peditlon* 1900 ; received titie'fif JUtnr Jnilff , 
1884 ; and of Afsur Dowla, 1896 ; raised to 
sur-u)-Mulk, 1908; Hon. Col.. BOth Boyal Bee* 
ean Horse; on Staff, Imperial Sarvice OavallF 
Brigade* Indian Bxpedttionary Foice* EMe, 
1915; on Staff, Indian Cavalry Oot» and 
A.D.C. to Sir John French* Frenee, iSIS-lS* 
Appointed Major-General H. E. B* the NUia'i 
Eegular Troops in 1927. Addrmi Bahnt 
Munzil, Hyderabad (Deccan). 


AOA-KHAN, AQA SlIHCAff KAffOMSB 

O.0XB. (1902) ; G.0.SX (1911) ; G.CXO. 

« ; K.C.I.B.<1898}; LL.D.* Hcm.Camb; 

Brilliant Star of Zanzibar* 1900* let 
Ciasa ; has many religious followers In East 
Africa* Central Asia and India ; bead of Ismail 
Kahomedatis : granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 gnus in reeggni* 
tioD of loyal services during BytHnikaan war. 
Publieatiwn ludia in TfansltlDhk* Addm 
Aga Hull* Bombay. 
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AGAEWALA, Laia Giudhatiilaij, B.A., 
Advocate, High Oonrt, Allahabad, Member 
First Legislative Assembly, h, 16th Feb. 1878, 
m, sister of l>ala Banwari l^al Gupta, B.A., 
LL.B., VakU High Court, (Muttrab Educ, 
Agra College, London. Moved resolu- 

tion in Legislative Assemldy re Indian 
Governors, Chiel Jnstiees, ete., 27th Kept.. 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove ineqnalltlea 
between Vakils and Barristi'rs. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrnia (Vitton Gin 
and Press Co., btd., for 6 years ; original 
member, IT. r. fliamber of (^oinmen'e ; Beery., 
IT. p. Hindu Habha. Bleetod Member of the 
Eoyal Society for Bneouragement of Arts, 
Maiiufactiire and Commerce, anci of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Soelety, Tiondon, in liK>9, el<‘ete<l , 
Meml>er, of first Bar Connell, Agra Prf)vln<'e, 
President, Agarval St'va Samiti (Sendai Spr\iee ' 
and Seouting). Puhii4%dionf> : an Artlele re, 
use of airera^ during war in “ lj(»gtlinite de , 
la Guerre Aerlenne,*' Pro])OMed legislation for , 
protection of (\)ws and iiuprovenu nt of 
Cattle in India. Hindu Home nnd Temple i 
in London, and Parallel Agra Touaney Act i 
1926 ; Member, Hindu Law Re.seareh Society, i 
Member, of Court, Benares Hindu IJmversity, i 
Address : 33, George Town , Allahabad. I 

AGA SHAH EOOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah Eookh 
Yar lung Bahadur ^1923). b 1874, eldest i 
8. of Aga Akbar Shah ; ff.8. of H. H. the First 
Aga Khan. m. «. d. of Aga Shahabuddin Shah i 
<1897). Educ. English and Persian. Hon. 
A.D.<C. to H. E. H. the Kizam of Hyderabad. 
1918; Hon. Private Secretary toH. H. the 
Aga Khan 1900 ; President, Poona Suburban 
Municipality 1925-1928 ; Elected President 
in 1928, Founder and President, Servants of 
Islam Society, Poona 1926; Founder and 
President, Fniz Hl-Islam Club, Poona 1925 ; | 
Director Queen Mary’s Technical School, for > 
Disabled Indian Soldiers, Klrkee 1923; ) 
Member of Committee, Society for the Proven- , 
tion of (Jruelty to Animals, Poona 1926; , 
Member of Committee, lieleased I’risoners, I 
Aid Society, Poona 1927, Follow, Royal * 
Society of Arts (London). Address: 11,1 
Connaught Hoad, Poona. | 


1927 for the Eajshahl Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
LegMativo Assembly, 1925 and its whip; 
Member, Central Katlonal Mahomedan Assoc. 
Calcutta; Member Governing Body of Indian 
Eationalistic Society, (Talcutta: Member 

Democratic Party in Indian Legislature, 1921- 
24, Vice-President, Anjumani Wolzani, 
Bnngala. PuUicatims : Handbook of Equity, 
Koman Law, etc. Address : 7 Old Post Offloe 
Btn'ot, Calcutta; Bishwanathpur, Kansan t 
P.O. Malda ( Bengal). 

AHMED, KHAN BAHADUR KaZI AZIZVDDin, 
C.I.E., O.B.E., I.8.O., Chief Minteter, Datia 
State. 5. 7 April 1861. Ediie. : at Gouda High 
Seliool. w. d. of Mirza Mahomod Ismail 
SulMirdiuate .liidge, Goiula, 1893. Served in 
the P, (’. S., IT. P. for 34 years during which 
time Acted as Magistral* and f'ollecter, 
Bulaiuishar and Asstt. Dlr<‘ctor of Agriculture 
and Commerce. U. P. ; was on deputation 
witli His Majesty the late Amir of Kabul 
during ills Indian tour : s«‘r\ices lent to 
Bliarafpur StaG* in 1910 lor employment as 
Rev. Member of (*ouncil of Jlegeney ; trans- 
ferred to Dholpiir, 1913 and retired from Go- 
vernment service in 1 920 but continued to 
aerve Hi Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Jtideial Minister: appointed Chief Mini- 
ster, Datia. in 1922. Ts member of the Court 
of the Delhi University Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Trustee, Agra College & Member, 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, I/indon, State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State, President, St. 
John Ambulance Association and Eed Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. J^ohn’s Gate, London 
an insignia on admission as an Associate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St., John of Jerusalem. PuMiea* 
Hons : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu incltullng life of H. M. King George 
V. and H. E. If. the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and TJ, P. lAind Eeveiiue Act, ; translated 
into ITrdu at the r«'quest of Government of 
India proceedings of the War (‘onference. 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address: Datia. 


AHMAD, DR. ZlA-UDDIN, C.I.E., M.A., 

Ph, D., D.Sc.. M.L.C., Pro. Vice-Chancellor, 
Muslim University, Aligarh, b. 1878. Ednc . . 
Aligarh, Trln. Coll., Cambridge. (Sir Isaac 
Newton Scholar), Gottingen (Ph. D.) and 
Allahabad (D.Sc.),M6mbor of Calcutta Unlvtr- 
sity Osnunn.; JPro. Vtce-ChanceUor. Add/r^s: 
Muslim Unlvc^ty, Aligarh. 

AHMED, Kabberud-Din, M.L.A., Bar-at-Law 
and Advocate, Calcutta High (kmrt ; 
Landholder. 6, 1886, Edue. : at the Malda 
Govt. High English School and at Magdalene { 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 
1910; Founder of Bengal Jotedars and | 
Eaiyats’ Association and its Hon. Secretary ; 
takes great intere^ in agriculture; was 
elected Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Coulee, 
in 1917 ; Director, Darjeeling Himalayan Tea 
Op., Ltd., Calcutta ; Organiser, Founder and 
Pwdent, Indian mmen's Union, Calcutta ; 
elected member, Bengal legislative Council 
in 1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23; 1924-28, re-eleeted again is 


I AHMED, SAIYID ,ASHRBF0DDIN, KHAN BAHA- 
I DUR Nawabzada, C.I.E., (1925); Member, 
Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council and Vicc- 
I President, Bihar and Orissa Haj Committee, o. 
I 6 Jan. 1855. m. eldest d. of M. Fida All Khan 
' of Bihar and Orissa Provincial Civil Service. 
Educ: Calcutta Madrassa and Doveton College, 
(Talcutta. Appointed A.D.C. to the last 
King of Ouah, 1874; Manager of Hoogbly 
Imambara, 1875 ; rotire4from latter post in 
1917 ; one of the life trustees of Aligarh Uni- 
versity and Fellow of Calcutta University, 
nominated member, Ijr^gis. Assembly, In 1927. 
Putdicatiom : Tuhfai Sukhan, Kauratau, 
Yadgar Durdana and Tabaqat Mohsinia and 
several other books in Persian and Urdu 
Address : Nawab Kothi, Barh, E, I. E. Ely., 
Patna. 

AIKMAN, David Wann. C.I.E. (1912), Con 
suiting Engineer to the Cawnpore Improve, 
meat Tnist. 6. 8 December 1868. muc , : 
Oooper’shlll. m. Marion Drumiaoiid Stewart. 
Joined P. W. D., 1885. Botd., 1918, PsOHsa- 




ti4m ; ^Etoorkee treatise on water sapply, 
Consulting Engineer (or the Cawnpore Water- 
Work, etc. AMmt : CharlcYille, 2, ^imla : 
and 18. Clyde Eoad, Lucknow. 

AINSCOUGH, Thomas maetiano, C.B.e. 
(]92», M.Com., F.E.O.S. His Majesty's Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceyl. 

1886. w. Mabel, d. of the late W. Llncolne 
o( Ely, Oambs. Bdue.: Manchester Gr. School, 
Switzerland and Manchester University. In 
business in China, 1007-12; ^1. Commissioner 
to the Board of Trade in Cnina, 1014 ; Sec., 
Board of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec., 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1017; 
Expert Assist.to Persian TarifT Tlevislon Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the Eoyai Asiatic 
Society, Central Aslan Sorietyand Fellow of 
the Eoyai Society of Arts. Pubftcahans: 
“Notes from a Frontier.’’ AiMresg : Bengal 
(lub, Calcutta. 

UlYANOAE, CHKTLUBU IXtruswami. B.A., 
B.b.,l{igh Court Vakil, Chlttoor and Member, 
Ijegl'^lative Assembly, b. 1873. Edac,: Madras i 
Christian College and l^aw (’olioge. School- 1 
master for two years ; then Vakil from July { 
1899 ; occupied offices of President, District i 
Congress Committee, Dlst. Conference, etc., 
President, Taluk Board and Chairman, | 
Municipal Council, Chlttoor, lor some years. , 
PuldiGOliom : Estates Land Act in Telugu ; f 
Sri Venkatesa or the First Archa ; Qaudhi 1 
Unveiled. Addrm : Chlttoor. | 

ALI, A. F. M. ABDUL, M.A. d. 1884. Son of | 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latlf Khan, C. I. E. 
Ediwr ; St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, i 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, I 
1906 ; placed on special duty. Political Depart- j 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Septr. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Magte., Allpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 ; Appt, t 
Keeper of theEeeords of the Oovt. of India and [ 
Ex-Offieio Assistant Secretary to the Oovt, ' 
of India, April 1022, Secretary to the India / 
Historical Kecords Commission ; Trustee | 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; { 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the | 
Court of the Dacca University ; Member,! 
Executive Committee of the Countess ' 
of Dufferin Fund. Vict'-PrcHidcnt, Eotary i 
Club of Calcutta. Address : 3, Turner Street, j 
Calcutta. ' 

ALI, Krah Bahadur Mir Asad, 
Merchant Jaglrdar 6. August 1879. 
f». to Leakut-Anisa Begum, d. of 
Nawab Ali Yaver Jung, Bahadur of l^dera- 
bod (Deccan), Edm,: Nizam Coll., Hyder 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Mooter, 
Imiierinl U-gl»lativc Council. 1913-20, 
MemlK‘r, IjCgislat jvcAsscmbl) , 1 921 -23; I?re8dt. 
Elect, l)ist. Political Gonfee. of Buddapal, < 
19l6..Prc8dt. Elect, Dist, Political Conference 
Malabar, 1018 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Oonfee., Poona, 1010 ; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt.- 
Elect of All-India DnaS Ckmfce., Mht, 1017* 
President, Unanl- Ayurvedic Oonfee., Hyder- 
abad, 1022. ** Maasbarat/* Ur- 
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Avebury. Memlier, Cosmopolitan Club ; 
retired from l^ubUc Life, 1927. Addtus ; 
Banganapalle. 

ALI, Mohamrd. b. December 1878. JSdtte.: 
Eampur State School ; Bareilly High School, 
M. A. 0. Coll., Aligarh; and Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Chief Educational Officer, Eampur 
(State), (1902-03); H.H. theOaekwafs CivU 
Service (1904-1910) ; Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1011-12, Delhi 1912-1914) and cf 
the Hamdord, Urdu daily newspaper (Delhi) 
1913-1915) ; interned under the Defence of 
India Act at Mehrauli, Lausdowne, and 
Ghhindwara (1915-19); Confined In Betu) 
(C. P.) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Eegulation III of 1818 ; sentenced to two 
years' rigorous imprisonment, Nov. 1021 ; 
Head of the Indian Khllafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb. to Oct. 1920); Founded the 
All-India Muslim Leagne in 1^6; Khuddam-i- 
Kaaba Society in 1913 and the National 
Muslim University, Aligarh, 1920. Puldieation: 
“Thoughts on the Present Discontent** 
(1908). Address : Sultan Mansioo, Dongri, 
Bombay. 

ALI, Shaukat. Edtic. : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Oovt. Opium I^t* 
for 15 years. Sec. and Organiser, Aligarh (lid 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, M.A.O. 0)11. Organised 
ooileetlon of funds for Aligarh University* 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Khllafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement. Sec., Central 
Khllafat Committee. Founder and 

I Secretary of Kkuddam-I-Kaaba Society; 

I Address X Sultan Mansion, Dongri, 
Bombay. 

ALWAE, COLOHBL K. H. EAJ EAJBSHWAB 
Sri Sbwai Maharaj Sir Jxt SihoAji Vebrbn- 
DRA Dev, Shri Maharaj of. O.C.S J. (1924); 
G.C.I.E. (1919); K.C.I.E. (1911); K.C.S.I. 
(1909) ; Colonel in the British Army, 1919 : 
General-in-Chief of the Alwar State Forces, 
maintains State Forces which served in opera- 
tions for relief of Peking 1900 and in Great 
War; represented India at the Imperial 
Conference, 1923. b. 1882 , Son of H. H. Shri 
Sewai Maharaj Sir Mangal Singh jl Dev,* 
Q.C.S.I. Address: The Palace, Alwar, Eap 
putana. 

ANAGAEIKA DHAEMAPALA, The, Teadie** 
and Preacher of Buddldst Ethics and Highe^^ 
Psychology; General Secretory, Maba-Bodhi 
Society; Editor, Maha-Bodhl; Director-General, 
Buddhist Mission in England, b Sept. 17, 1884. 
Leading a Brahmachari life since his boyhood. . 
Educ: Several private schools in Cmombo 
under Christian missionaries and under Budd- 
liist Bhikkhiis. B enounced home in his 2^h 
year to work for the welfare of humanity and 
the Eeligion of the Lord Buddha. Starts the 
Maha Bodhi Society in May 1891. Head- 
(Tuarters at Buddtiagaya, Gaya, Samath, 
Benares, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, and 
London. Travelled four times round the 
world. Was Buddhist a^cial Delegate at 
the Chicago Parliament of Eellgions in 1893. 
Erected the first Buddhist Dhannasala at 
Buddhagaya and the first Buddhist Vlhata in 
CMcut<!8i i» BOW engaged % Bud^^ 
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Protkaganda in London. Started the English 1 
Haha Bodhi and the Sinhalese weekly the 
**Sinhala Bandhsya*^ a popular democratic 
paper. PubliaUions : Life of the Lord Buddha, 
What did the Lord Buddha teach. Psychology 
of Prc^ess, Kepenting God of Horeb; 
Eelationsbip between Hinduism and Buddhism, 
the Arya Hharma. Address: 41, Gloucester 
Hoad, ilegents Park, I^ndon, N.W. 1.; 4A. 
College Square, Calcutta ; and Aloe Avenue, 
Colpetty, Colombo. 

ANANTA KRISHNA AYV\R, The Hon'blc 
Mr. Justice llao Bahadur l\ V., B.A., B.L , 
Judge of the Madra<» Court. JSdur: Madira*' 
Christian College and the Madran Iaw (*oIlege ; 
Oamiiehapl and Innes Prizeman in liaw 
Apprenticed to tlic late Justice P.R. Snndara 
Avyar. Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, In 1808 ; Election (’oniinlHsioner, 
1921-23. <io\crnment Pleader, Madras, 
1923-28. Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1928 Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928, Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge In ne<‘emts‘r 
1928 ; Member of the I^aw College Council 
from 1921 ; First ('hainnan of the Madras 
Bar Council. Ad(lres<t t “ Hwela Sudan ”, 
No. 1, Brodies Hoad, MjlaiMm', Madras. 

ANDERSON, Sir OsoRaR, Ki*. (1024), C.I.E. 1 
(1920)| M,A. (Oxon.), Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, since 1920. b, U May | 
1876; m. to Gladys Alice Morony. Edue.i Win* 1 
cheater College, tlnlversity College. Oxford. ( 
Transvaal Bduoatlonal Department, 1902-1910; t 
Indian Educational Service; Professor nfi 
History, Elphinatone College, Bombay; i 
Assist. Secretary, Department of Education,, 
Government of India ; Seeretery, Calcutta 
University Oommisaion, 1918-19. Publiea^ 
iiom: The Expansion of British India; 
British Administration in India; Short, 
History of the British Empire. Addms:l 
Grant Lodge, Simla, 


ANDBEW8, CBiRUts FRBRR, Professor In 
the Ihteraatioual University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Sanfcinlketan, Bengal. 6. 12 February 
1871. Bdtte. : Ring Edward’s School, 
Birminghain and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pem- 
broke Coliege, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and member of 
Osmbrldge University Brotherhood, Fellow 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab 
University from 1904 to 1913; since that date 
at Santiniketaa, Bengal. PubHuations: 
’’Christianity and the Labour Problem,” 
’’North India,” ’’The Renaissance in 
India”; ’’Christ and Labour,” “The 
Indian Problem,” ” Indians in South Africa,” 
”To the Students,” ” The Drink and Drug 
Evil.” Correspondent, Manehestsr Guardian. 
Cape ArguSt NaUU AdfoeHisef, Address * 
Sautlniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. 

ANKLIKBR, JJS -COL. AMIR-UL-UURA SARDAB 
SraAPPAJlRAO Sahib SlTO£XDBSHMVKH,$]iKA 
Harboo, Sah-SHRI, K;.B.E. (1919) ; C.I.E. 
(1913) ; Itemhcr of the Gwalior Govern- 
Wtpt in De^>artment of Btvenue, since 


— r - 

I 1918 and Vice-President, Cotmril of Rogeney. 

I (1925) b. 1874. Bdue : Beigaum. Pte, Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897. m 
the youngest daughter of the late Maharaja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindla of Gwalior. Address : 
Gwalior. 

ANNBSLEV, F&AB 018 Charirs, Merdhant, 
Partner, Killtok Nixon A Co,, Bombay. 6. 
8 March 1879. Bduc, at Birkenhead Scnool, 
Cheshire. Joined firm of Klilick Nixon of 
Bombay in 1906 after being engaged in vari- 
ous firms in Liverpool and London from 1895 
to 1902 when came out to Bombay to the 
firm of James Mackintosh & Co, Address: 
Pali Hill, Bandra, Bombay 

AN8TEAD, Rudoiph-David, M.A. (Cambridge), 
C.I.E. (1927), Director of Agriculture. 
Madras Presidency. 6. 1875. m. Louisa Lofting, 
Bdnc. : Glggleswick School and Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 3901 joined the Imperial 
Dojjartment of Agriculture in the West Indies 
as Research ('•hemist, 1903-5; Sugar Chemist 
Barabados, 3905-9; Superintendent oi Agri- 
culture, Grenada, 1909; traniderred to Indian 
Service as Scientific Advisor to the United 
Planters' Association of South India. In 
1922 became Director of Agriculture. Pubh- 
calions: Various In Scientific and other 
Journals. Address : 21, Nungumbaukara High 
Road, Madras. 


ARCOT, Frikcb or, Sir GmntAM Habomrd 
Au Khar Bahadur, G.C.I.E. (1917) 
K.O.I.E. (1909). b. 22 Feb. 1882. s, lathes; 
1908. Pff mier Mahomedan noblcDian of 
Southern India, being descended f«t>m the 
former Mussulman dynasty of the Nawabs 
of the Kamatic. Edwt,: Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, MRdras. Member of 
Madras Legislative Council, 1904-6; Member 
of the Imperial Legislative Council (Mabome- 
dan Electorate) of the Madras Pmsldencv, 
1910-13; Member of the Madras Legislarive, 
Ckmncll by nomination, 1916 ; President 
AU-India Muslim Association, Lahore; 
President, South India Isiamish League, 
Madras. Address: Amir Mahal, Madras. 

AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR, The Hon. 
Diwan Bahadur Ratapuram Nallavberar, 
B.A., B.C.E.; Rao Bahadmr (1915) and 
Diwan Bahadur (1926) ; h. 18th April 1870. 
Bduc. Madras Christian Allege and 
College of Engineering, Madras. Entered 
service under Madras Government as 
Asstt . Engineer In 1 896 and retired as Suwrin- 
tending Engineer In 1925. Minister for nibllc 
Health and Excise (resigned in March 1928) 
Address : Leith CJastle, San Thome, Mylapore. 


ASH. Herbert Dudley, A. M.I.E.E., Director 
Turner Hoare A Cq»Ltd. 6. 1879, m. Madelin 
Edith Ash. Bdue: Haileybary (Allege. Attach 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915-lf; Staff Captafr 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men 
tloned In despatches. Address ; C/o Turns 
Hoare and Co., Ltd., ISombay. 


A8TBURY, ARTHUR Ralph, CJ.B. 

Chief Engineer, Buildings and Roads Brand 
Punjab p. W.D., and Secretary to Governmen 
Buildings and Roads and Hydro-Blectri 
Branches, b. 6th June 1880. m, to Fried 
Hildegard von Schqnberg. Bdt^f 
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atid the Royal Indiail Ettgineerlng OoUege, 
CoopetB Hill. Ad$m* : 55^ lawrence Boad, 
X^aboxe and Toxi?eiitiuszi Cottage^ Simla, M. 

ASTOB, ABTBtm HjBSEt SOtriHOOTE, H.A. 
(Oxon), Additional Judicial Commlsaionar In 
£Uiid. 6. 4 July 1871. tn. to Lilian, d. of the 
late Ool., A. Ki Savile. Bdue,: Harrow School, 
BalUol College, Oxford Joined Lincoln’s Inn, 
called to the Bar; read In Chambers with H. | 
Tindal Atkinson, Es(k, and 0. 11. Lowndes, 
Jilsq., practised as a Barrister, Bombay High 
Court, 1902 ; Xhibllc Prosecutor in Sind, 1000 ; 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Commissioner in 
Sind, 1920-2H. Pubticatiorm : Joint Editor, 
Starling’s Indian criminal Law fSth Edition ); 
Editor (9th Edition). Address: The Kidge, 
Bath Islands, Karachi. j 


ATKINSON, LiBtrr.-GENERAL Sir Edwin 
HliKkYDKVEKK,K.B.B. (1921) ; C.B. (1918;;. 
C.M.G. (1917); C.I.E. (1913) ; Belgian Order 
of the Crown, 3rd Class ; Belgian War Cross, | 
Legion of Honour, 3rd Class; French Wai { 
Cross ; Military Order of Avis (Grand Officer) , ’ 
B. K. b, 19 Feb, 1867. s. of lato E. F. T. Atkin- 
son, C.I.E., I.O.b. t/« 1896, Etheldred, d. ot 
E. Steward, Winton House, Elchmond, Surrey, 
one s. three d, Edue.: Charterhouse, Koyal Mili- 
tary Academy, Wooluich. Obtained commJs i 
Sion in the Royal Engineers, 1885; Capt., 1895; , 
Major, 1903; Lt.-Co , 1910 ; Col., 1914 ; Brig.* 
Oen., 1816 ; MaJ.-Gcn., 1919 ; served in Lusbai 
Expedition, 1889; Cliiu-Lushai Expedition, 
1889-90; Zhob Valley Expedition, 1890, Inst- 
ructor in li'ortifieutioa at the B.M.A., Wool* 1 
wich, 1896-99 ; Principal, Thomason Civil En- 
gineering College, Roorkee, 1901-13 ; European I 
War (C.R.B. 38th Division, France ; Chief En* 

f lneer, 1st Army Corps, British Armies in 
'ranee ; Chief Engineer, Ist Army, British 
Armies in Franco), 1915-19; Mesopotamia 
(Chief Engineer, G.H.Q. ; G.O.C.6th Divisloii 
(temp.) ; Adviser to Minister of Communica- i 
tionsand Works, Iraq Government) 1919-21 ; 
Director of Mil^ry Works, and Engfneir- 
in-(^ief, India, 1921-24, Master-General df , 
Supply 1924. Address : Army Headquarters, i 
Inaia, Simla. 

AYANGAll, Vamnuiman Krishnaswami I 
Aravamu]>h\, M.A.. (1914) ; Tliulcr KSccretary, • 
Coiomem* Ik'partmcnt, Goverument oi iiidia 
b, 15th Dec. 1891 d. of Prof. K. K. llama- i 
swami A V sugar, Prof, of Matheiiiati<«, 

Engineering < College, Madras ; Wir, Kuinba- ' 
konam Government College and Madras | 
Presidency College. Office of the Accountant | 
Genera! , Madras ; Personal Assistant to the 
Controller of Currency, Calcutta ; Abfett. 


Secretaiy, Finance Department, Go>t. of 
India ; Jt, Seen'tary to the Koyal (’ommission 
on Indian Currency and Finance ; irnder 
Secretary to Govt, of India, Finance Depart- 
ment; Member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill ; Under Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt, of India. 
Address : B5, Bemloe Estate, Simla. 


UBEE, SHUtf SBlKBk Javq Bahadoos 
Eana. General of toe Nepalese Aniiy,G.B.E.; 
(Him.MiDcf. 1919; K.O.S.X. (Hon.Icr. 1919; 
K.CXE. (Hon.) er. 1916; Hon. Ck)lonol, 
British Army (1927), 6.*27 January 1888 ; 
Sad #. of Maharala Sir diandra of Nepal, m. 


tpOS, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Deri; 2 1. 2 d. 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
since 1902 ; was present at the Delhi Corona- 
tion Durbar, 1002 ; visited Europe, 1908; was 
in charge of idiooting arrangements during 
King <3leorge*8 shoot In Nepal. Teral, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents In India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thankc of Commandets-in-Ohief in India; 
K.C.S.I.,K.C.LE., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nopal with the title of Suntadtpta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) ; 
European War (Wasiristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
Commander-in-Chief in Indh and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese Blilltaty 
Decoration for bravery ; (the British War 
and Victory Medals); at Army Headquarters, 
India, as ln<(pectar-(ieneral of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan W ar, 1 919; (Despatdies 
G.B.E. ; India General Service Medal with 
Hasp). Reiffeseuted Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (At toek, Nov. 1925). 
In memory of his sou Bala Bhum Sbere 
supplied (1921) Pokliara. a hill-station in 
Nc^, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
of over Rs. 1,00,000. Adaress : Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, via India. 


BAGCHI, SAtisoHANra4,B.A., LL.D., Bar-at- 
Law; Principal, University Law Oollege, 
C^alcutta. 6. Jan. 1882. Edue.: Santipar 
Munidpal School, Calcutta : St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, B.A«* Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1001 ; B.A., LL.B., Oembridge and 
Dublin; LL.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1907 ; Fellow, Calcutta University, 1909 ; 
Tagore Professor of Law, 1915: cUled to 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907. Address: Principal’s 
Quarters, Darblianga Buildings, University 
Xaw Oollege, Calcut^. 

BAIG, Sm Abbas Au, K. C. 1. E., (i9l7), 
C. S. I.. (1912), B. A., LL.D., Fellow of the 
Bombay University. Naib Diwan, Boroda. 
at. Ist Ayesha, d. of Shaikh Mira of 
IVal (died), one s. 2nd 1901, AUia, d. 
of Shaikh All Al>dulla 4 #. Edur.: Wilson Ool- 
lege. Dy. FAlueatioual Inspector, HindiUstaBi 
Spools, Bombay Presidency, 1882 ; 
Dewan, Jaiijira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890 ; admitted to the Statotorv 
Civil Service. 1890: Asstt. Oott. and Magte., 
1890-92; on special duty In the Junagadh 
State, January to AprU 1893; oflfd. as 4th 
Presidency Magte.. April 1893; appointed 
OrimiUl Translator to Government, June 
1898; Reporter on the Native Press; 
Registrar of Indian Publications; Secretary, 
Civil and Mil. Examination Boards, 1894-1906; 
app^ted Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906 to 1910; Talukdari SetUement Offioer, 
July 1906; Member of the GouneU of 
India, June 1910-17 ; LLjD., Glasgow, 1912; 
Commissioner of Income-tax, 1916-<17; Bepre- 
sented Bombay Unlv. at the Congrete of 
Univendties of Empire, 1912; on Speelal 
political duty in Emt In ooniieetlon with 
the war, 1914-15 ; Vice-President, Coiindl 
of India, 1916-17. uldd^:Bar^« 
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BAJFAI, Gt£JA Srankaa, B.A. (Oxon.) ; B.Sc, 
(Attaliabad) : O.B.E. (ClvU), 1922; 5 

July 1926 ; I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and liiuids. b. S April 1891. 
JBdttc * : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 

l. C.S. in Kovember 1915 ; Asstt. Mai^strate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919; 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 ; Private Secretary to the 
Bt. Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 ; and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armamcni^, 
Washington, 1921-22 ; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and Hew 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indians 
resident in those territories, 1922 ; Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Deptt. 
of Education, Health and lAuds, 1923 ; officia- 
ting Deputy Secretary to the Go\'emment of 
India, Denartment of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26; Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, J une 1926. 
Address : Pentland, Simla. 

BAJPAI, PANihi Sankata Prasada, Rai 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b, 
Hov. 18, 1886. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Bduc , ; Canning College. Lucknow ; Ewing 
Ohristian College, Allahabad and Unlversltj | 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Hheri Dist. Board, 1018 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon.Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lafchimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920. Address : Lakhimpore, Eheri (Oudh). 

BAKER, John Aiji’RBD, C.I.E., Chief Engineer, 
P.W.D., Central Provinces, b, 14 May 1882. 

m. Dorothy Austice Pridcaux. Edxtc.: Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. 
Government Service since 1904. Address : 
Hagpnx. C.P. 

BALKRISHHA, Dr., M.A., Ph.D„ F.S.S. 
F.R.E.S., Principal and Prof, of Economics, 
Bajaram College and Inspector of Secondary 
Education, Kolhapur, 5. 22nd December 
1882. m. Miss Dayabai Malsey, B. P. H. A. 
Educ: Govt. High School, Multan, D. A. V. 
College and Government College, Lahore; 
School of Economics and Politics, London. 
Was Principal and Governor of Gunikula 
University, Hardwar, for one year; Vice- 
Prindhpal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economies for 11 years. Became Princi- 

g U, Bajaram College, 1922. Director of 
conomic Bureau ; President, Kolliapnr Scout 
Association ; Director, Bent-Assessment 
Bureau ; Chairman, Secondary Teachers 
Association ; President, Technical Scliool ; 
Col. Wodebouse Orphanage, A.V. Free School- 
Member, State Panchayat and Kolhapur 
Municipfdity. Publications.: (In English) 
Commercial Relations between India and 
England (1924) ; The Industrial Decline in 
India ; Demands of Democracy (1925) ; (In 
Hindi) Seven books on History, Economics, 
Polities and Religion ; History of India (in 
Marathi). Address : Sluthupuri, Kolhapur. 

BALBAMPUB, Maharaja Patishware Fra- 
6AD ^IsraB SABEB, minor under guardian- 


ship of the Court of Wards, United Provin* 
oes. b. 2 Jan. 1914. Address : Balrampur. 

BANATVALA, OOL. SiB HorMASJHE EPHLJXR 
Kt. (1020) ; G.S.I., 1017; I.M.S. (retd.). 5. 20 
Oot. 1859. First Commission, 1884 ; military 
duty until 1893; served Burma 1886-80; 
Medal with 2 clasps, Lushai Expedition, 
1891-92 ; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
and Prisons, Assam, 1914-19. Address: 
Mount Villas, Bandra, Bombay, 

BANBRJEB, MahbNDRARATH,0.i.E.(1921). B.A. 
(Cal.), M.R.C.8. (Encfland), 1.8. A. (London), 
l^rinc., Carmichael Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
since 1016. b. Sept. 1856. Edttc. : Presy. Coll. 
St. Xavier's Coll., and Medical Coll., Calcutta, 
Edinburgh Univ., and King's CplI., London. 
Resident Medical Officer, R. Free Hospital, 
London, 1883*85; Lecturer ol Medicine, 
Calcutta Med. Scb., 1890-1015; Additional 
Member, Imp. Leg. Council, 1916 ; Senior 
Physician, Albert Victor Hospital, 1900-19; 
Consulting Physician since 1919. Member 
of ttie State Med. Faculty of Bengal ; Fellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ.; 
Member of Sanitary Conference, Simla, 1019 ; 
President, Ayurvedic Committee lately 
appointed by Government of Bengal. 
Address: 32, Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

BAKERJI, Sill Albion Rajkumar, Kt. (1925), 
C.S.I. (1921), O.l.E. (1911), Senior and 
Foreign Minister to H. H. the Maharaja of 
.Tammu and Kasliinlr, Marcii 1027. b. Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871., m. 3898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta. Educ. : Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford ; M.A., UQil. Entered 

I.C.S., 1895 ; served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency; Diwan to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 ; reverted to 
British service, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, tor employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Officiated as Dewau 
of Mysore, 1919. Retired from the I.C.8. 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26. Awarded I Class 
title ** Raiamantradhurina " of Ganda- 
bherunda Order, with KhiUats by H. H. The 
Maharaja in open Durbar, Oct. 1923. 
Address : Srinagar Club, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

BANERJI, SUKUMAR, B A., Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Police in charge of North Suburbs, 
Calcutta. 5.5 October 1880. m. to Suhasini, 
eldest d. of late Kumar Satyeswar Ghosal of 
Bhukallas Raj. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta, Law class. Government College, 
Krlshnagar ; Bengal Police Training School ; 
obtained First Prize in Law in the Final Exa- 
mination of the Police Training School. 
Joined Calcutta PoU(elnl902; has been on 
several occasions especially mentioned in the 
Annual Administration Reports of the Calcutta 
Police. Address: Police Headquarters, Lai 
Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPTIBTA, Joseph, Bar-at-Law. 5. 17 
March 1864. Educ. ; St. Mary's School, Bom- 
bay; Coll, of Science, Poona: Cambridge 
University. L.C.E. (Bom.), B.A. and LL.B. 
( Cantab.) : has taken a prominent part in we 
Indian Home Rule and Labour Movements, 
President, Bombay Provincial Conference, 
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1916 ; President, Indian Homo Hide league, 
101d>26 ; Vice-President, Kesponsive Co- 
operation Party 1026-27 ; Indian Home Buie 
League Delegate to Biitisli Labour Party 
1927-18; Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1924-26 ; and Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1926-27; President, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 1922-23. l-abonr Delegate to the 
Labour Confemnee, Ueneva^ 1924. President 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926. 
PiMieatiom : lectures on Homan Law, 
Government Law School, Bombay ; Commer- 
cial Laws of the World (Indian) Section. 
Addrens : Matharpacady, Bombay. 

BABIA, Captain (Hon.) His Highness Ma* 
HAEWAL SBBI SlE EANQITBINBJI, B.AJA OF : 
K.C.8 J. (1922). 6. 10 July 1886 ; two «. one 
d. Bdue . : Bajkumar College, Eajkot ; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
ISngland. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Eeceives a 
salute of eleven guns. Address: Devgad, 
Baria, via Piplod (B. B. & C. 1. Ey.) 

BAENE, Efv. George Dunstokp, BI.A. 
(Oxon), C.I.E. (1923), O.B.K. (1919), V.D, 
(1923); Principal, Ijiwrence Eoyal Military 
School, Sanawar ; and Chaplain, Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment; 0. M^ 6, 
1879. m. Dorothy Kate Akerman. mue. : 
Clifton (College and Oriel Coll., Oxford. Asstt. 
Master, Summerflcids, Oxford, 1902-08; 
Curate of Christ Church, Simla, 1908-10 ; 
Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910; Chaplain of Hydera- 
bad, Sind, 1011 ; and Asstt. Chaplain of 
Karachi, 1911*12. Address: Sanawar, Simla 
Hills. 

BAEODA, H.H.MABARAJA Gaekwar Sir Sata ji 
EaO III., O.O.ai. (1881) ; G.C.I.E. (1919); 
LL,D, h. 10 March 1863. w. let., 1881, Chim- 
nabai Blaharanl of the houat' of Tanjore : 2nd, 
1885, C^mnabal MaharanI 11., C.l. ; 3 s. 
3 d. of whom 1 «. 1 d. Survive. Hditc, 

Maharaja's School, Baroda. Succeeded, 1875. 
Invested with powers, 1881. Publicatiom: 
•‘Famine Hotes” and “From Caesar to 
Sultan.** Address : Baroda. 

BAEEOH, Claud Alexander, C.S.X (1921), 
C.T.E. (1911); (’.V.O. (1922); KB.G.S. 

Eevenue Minister, Bahawulpur State. 
6. 22 December 1871. «. ol Col. W. Barron, 

B. S.C. m. 1912, Ida Mary e. d. of Major- 
General Sir E. H. Ewart, K.C.M.O., r.B. 
one «. Edwe. : Grammar School and UnUot- 
^ty, Aberdeen ; Clare College, Cambridge, 
Entered I.C.S,, 1890 ; Chlet Secretary, Punjab 
Government, 1912-16 ; €3iief Commissioner, 
Delhi, 1918*24. Kinanclal Commissioner, 
Punjab, since 1924-27. Address : Bahawalpur, 
Punjab. 

BAEEOW , General Sir George de Symons, k . 

C. B.,Cf.l919K.C.M.G.,cf. 1918; C.B., 1915, 
A. D, C. General to the King 1923, G.O.C, 
Extern Command (1923). 5. 26 October 1864. 
m. 1902, SyblHa, d. of late Colonel G. Way, C.B. 
Entered Army, Connaught Eangers, 1884; 
Indian Stall Corps, 1886; D.A,Q.M.a., In- 
dia, 1008 ;D. A. A.G., Staff Coilcge» 1908; General 
Staff Of&oer, 1914; served Waxlristan, 1894-5 ; 
China, 1900 (medal with claBp):£uropean War; 
1914*18 (despatches 0. B., promoted Mal- 
Qenecal), Inoliidlag capture of Jerusalem (K.C. 


H.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour. 
1917. Orderof the Kile, 1918. Afghan Wat 
1919. G.O.C., Peshawar Dist. until 1922. 
A. G. in India (1922). AMress : Eastern Com- 
mand Headquarters, Kainl Tal. 

BAETHS, ET. Ebv. Jban Masie ; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. 6. Leeignan, Taibe. 

1849. Mue,i St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Triohinopoly, 1890-1914. Address: Shem- 

baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BAETOK, SIR WILLIAM PELL, ( 1927 ) J 

K.(M.K. (1914); C.S.I. (1920); ; 

Kesldent at Hyderabad, m. Evelyn Agnes 
Henlz Smith, d. of J. H. T. Herier Siidth, 
Esq., of Slade, Bldeford, K. Devon. Edttc. .* 

I Bedford, Worcester College, Oxford : Unlv. 

I College, London. Appointed to the I.C.S. in 

I 1894 ; served In the Punjab and on the Afghan 
Frontier ; Joined the Political Department in 
1906. Held among other appointments those 
of Political Agent, Kurram and Malakand, 
Deputy Commissioner of Dera Ismail Khan 
and Kohat, Eevenue CotnmUsiouer and 
Judicial Commissioner. Served during the 
Afgan War of 1919. Transferred to Baroda 

. as Eesident in Aug. 1919 ai^ to Mysore as 
Eesldent in 1920. l^came Eelldent of Hydera- 
bad in July 1925. Address : />The Eesidency, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

BAEUA,Hai Bahadur DsviOHikAN, B.A.,B.L., 
M.L.A., Tea Planter. 5.1864^ Bdue,: City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly's Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Joihat re- 
tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, 
jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon. 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, A.E.r.B.A., Professor of 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs. Gregson, Batley and 
King, Cliartered Architects, b, Oct. 1879. 
Educ. : at Queen Elizabeth's S(*hool, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering, 
Kurthants and in London up to 1913 
and in Bomliay thereafter. PulAimtwns : Sun- 
dry articles and paiiers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects. Address: Sdioo 
of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, Bombay. 

BEAZLEY, John Godfrey, B.A, (Oxon.); 
0.1 .E. (1928) ; Secretary to Government, 
Ihmjab, Transferred Department's. 6. 9th 
Fe.bniary 1886. w. Koberta, 3rd d. of the late 
David Mitchell, Esq., J.P., of Polmont, 
Stirlingshire. Edw : Eugby and Trinity 
College, Oxford, Arrived in Ihinjab 1908 and 
served as Asstt. Commissioner and Deputy 
CommisKloner ; Colonization Officer, Ixiwer 
Bari Doab Colony, I91«-2() ; Additional Dy, 
Secretary, Government of India, Department 
of Commen'e, 1920-21 ; Offg. Dlmctor of 
Industries, IMinjab, 1922-23; Secretaiy to 
Government, Ihmjab Transferred Depart- 
ments 1924-28. PuMicatims : Munimpal, 
Iaw and Practice in the Punjab ; !Hie Punjab 
Colony Manual (with F. H. Puckk, I.CB.) 
Address : 5, Kace Course Hoad, l^ahoie; and 
Forest Lodge, Simla. 
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BED! 3&A JA, SXB BABA GBSBVKSB SXNOHi Kt. 
«r. Idle ; K.B.®. (1920). 1911 ; Hon- 

BitrA Asst. ComiDlBsioiier in the Punjab. 
b. 1801. A Felloe? of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1910. Addrest: 
Eidlar, Punjab. 

BELL. Bobbet Buncak, C.I.E. (1019), 
Secretary to Government of Bonibay; 
Development Department, b. 8 May 1878. 
JEdue,: Heriot's School, Edinburgh, and 
Edinburgh University, m, Jessie, a, of D. 
Spence. Esq. Appointed I.C.S., Bombay, 1902. 
Secretary. Indian Industrial Commission, 

1916- 17, Controller, Industrial Intelligence 

1917- 18, Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19 
Director o^ Industries, Bombay, 1919-24 
Address : C/o Grindlay A Co., Bombay. 

BELVALKAB, Shripad KRISHNA, M A., Ph. D. 
(Harvard Unlv.), I.E.S., Professoi ot Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, Poona, b. 11 Dec. 1881. 
Edue.: Bajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
G^Ilege, Poona and at Harvard, U.S.A. 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907. Prof., Deccan College since 1914 ; one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Beacareh Institute and at present 
its Hon. Secretary. Also Hou. Secretory, 
Poona Sanskrit (’ollegc Ahsociatiou.PwW^'mf 
History of Systems ot Sanskrit Oranmiar , 
Edition and translation of BhavabhutPs 
Mter History of Kama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; English tranfflation of Kavya- 
darsa ; Critical edition ot Brahmaantra- 
bhashya with Notos and translation ; Basu 
llalllk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1926 ; and (In colla- 
boration wltti Prof. Uanadc) History ot 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) ; several papers contrtbut/ed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, etc. Address : “ Bilvakunja,” 

Bhamtnirda. Poona, No. 4. 

BEKABES, H. fi. SIR Prabbp Narayan 
SiKaH, maharaja Bauapur of, Lt.-Col. 
LL.D., G,C.I.E. (1898), G.C.S.I, (1921); 
b. 26 November 1855. <8. uncle 1889. Address ’ 
Fort, Bamuagar, Benares State. 

benjamin, VBN. T. Kitruvilla, B.A., Arch- 
deacon of Kott ay am since July 1922. Former- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayaro, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-18, Surrogate, 1922, Blshop’- 
Commissary, 192.3. Publications : (in Malaya- 
lam) Notes on the Epistles to the fiebrews; 
Notes on the Eidstles to the Thessalonians : 
Devotional Stu^ of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend 
Address : Eottayam. 

BENNETT, GROROB ERNEST, M.80., M. Inst- 
C.E., M.I.M.E., Deputy Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust, b, 1884. m. stances 
Sophia Bennett. Edw . ; StocktKtrt Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant I 
Engineer (Bridges), G.I.P., 1010-1910:: 

Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 ; Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926. Address: Bom- 
bay Port Trust, Bombay, 


BENEIGEB.BT. Ebv. APOYBIUBMary, O.C.D., 
Bishop of Quilon since 1905 ; b. Einsoedeln. 
Switzerland, 1864. Bdue*: Frankfort; 
Brussels ; Downside. Came to India, 1800 , 
Bishop of TabflP, 1900 ; Assistant to the Pont. 
Throne, Homan (Jourt, 1925. Address: 
Bishop’s Bouse, Quilon, Travaiicore. 

BEBKELEY-HILL, Lt.-Col. OWBN Alfrr]) 
Bowlanp, M.A., M.D., Ch. B. (Oxon.), M.R. 
C.S., (Kng.), L.K.r.P. (Ion.) Medical 

Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Bauchi. b. 22 Dec. 1879. m. Kunhi- 
mauny d. of Nellary Bamotti. Edm. at Bugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen 
and University College Hospital, London- 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign); Mentioned in Despatches. Pub- 

i lications: Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address: Kanke (P.O.), Banchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, Edward Henry, B.A. (Oxon), 
1898; Member, Countil of State and CoJti- 
mission er oi Excise and Inswctor-General of 
Kegistration, Bihar and Orissa, b. 18 Sept. 
1876. m. Phyllis Hamilton Cox. Educ, at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford. Asstt. 
Magte., Joint Magte. and Magtc. and Collector 
in Jicngal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900. 
Address: Patna. 

BESANT, Annie ; President, Theosophlcat 
Society and of National Home Buie Ijeague 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, and scientific subjects; b. 1 
October 1847 ; d. of William Page Woed and 
Emily, d. ot James Morris; m. 1867, Bev. 
Frank Beaant (</. 1917); Vicar of Slbscy, Lin- 
colnshire ; legally separated fron, him, 187U ; 
one s, one d. Educ.: privately in England, Ger- 
many, France ; Joine4 the National Secular 
Society, 1874 ; worked in the Free Thought 
and Eadical Movemonts led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P. ; was co-editor with him of the 
National Beformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90 ; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889: became a punil of Mme. Blavatsky ; 
elected its President in 1907, 19 4, 1921 and 
1928. Founded 1898 tiie (Vntral Hindu 

• College at Benares ; 1904, the Central Hindu 
Girls’ 8ehot>l, Benares ; is on Court (-oum il 
and Senate of Btuiares Hindu University and 
on Council and Senate of the National Univ., 
given Hon D.L., Benares Hindu Unlv., 192L 
in recognition of unique services ; Elected 
l^rosident of the Indian National ('*ongr«*ss, 
1917-18 : Secretary of AH-Partles ; Conference 
(Auxiliary, Madras) ; Editor of Tbe Theosophist, 
monthly ; The Adj/ar Jiulletin, monthly, and 
Editor of New India, dally and weekly 
Address : Adyar, Madras. 

BHABHA, HORKASJI jRHANaiB, M.A*. J.P., 
0.1. E., Hon. Pres. Idagte., Director of Tati 
Hydro-Eleotric Power Supply Cb. ; Member el 
CouDcIl of the Indian Institute of Sciehoa 
Bangalore, Member of Committee of David 
Sassoon Beformatory Institutioii, Fellow d 
the Bombay and Mysore UnlveisitMi, 
Deputed as a delegate to the Congress Cf 
Imi^ai Universities 1926 by the UaivemItM 
of Bombay and Mysore* b* 27 June 1652 
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m, Mts8 Jerbai Edaljee Batiwalat Edue : 
Klitost>oiie College and in England. Aeaiti 
Professor, Elphinstone ('oUege, l874-7d ; 
Vice-Prindpal and Professor of Logic and 
Etldcs, Central College, Bangalore. 1876. 
Principal Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884; 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 ; Inspector-General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 ; Munlr-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909. Pub, : Special llcport on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Beport on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 
a visit to Australian Universities 1928, a Visit 
to British Universities 1926 : Modem Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Addrete : 39, Pedder 
Road, Bombay. 

BHAIKUN SINGHJI BAHihlTK, COLON £I 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.C.S.I., Vice- 
President of Council of Bikaner State, b, 16tli 
September 1879. A’duc.Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H.H. the Maharaja, 
1895 and accompanied His Highness in his 
Indian Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 ana was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness. 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas ,* Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet. Is Col. of the Sadul 
Light Infantry and Personal A. D. C. to the 
Maharaja. PubliGolumti Bhairavbilas and 
Easikbinod. Address : Bikaner. 


BHAKDARI, 8m GOPAL Da8, Et., EaI 
Babadur a907); Kalser-l-Hlnd Gold Miedai 


(1915); M.B.E. (1919); O.I.E. (1921); 

; 0 . Jun., 


i AVAWi , yjLWAU/i 

LL.C. (1924); Advocate, High Court , , 

1859. Bduc : Government College, Lahore; 
Elected Member, Amritsar Municipal Com- 
mittee, 1889-1002. Nominated member, 1002, 
to the present date. CThalrman, Finance 
Committee for 80 years. First non-odlcial 
President, Municipal Com., elected March 
1921 ; elected second time June 1922 
Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 11 years ; 
Member, All-India Sanitary (Conferences, 
Punjab, Madras, and Lucknow. Special 
Commr. twice ; Xi^ore Conspiracy cases, 1916- 
17. Member, Imperial Police Selection Board, 
Oe'.iober 1922. President, Hindu Sabha, 
Amritsar; His Majesty’s Guest, Delhi Durbar, 
1911 ; Member, Executive Committee, D.A.V. 
CoUege, Lahore; Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Punjab National Bank ; Member and Punjab 
representative, Immrial Malaria Conference, 
SejE^tember 1908. Presldont. Managing Coun- 
cil, Hindu College, Amritsar ; Provincial 
Darbarf, 1912-13; elected for the third 
time president, Municipal Committee* Amrit- 
sar, May 1925. PuJblietdUm : Malaria 
Booklet, 1908; Town-planning; Milk; Sani- 
tary Conditions in l»oy8' and girls* schools in 
India, etc. Address: President, Municipal 
Committee. Amritsar. 


I^HA18ATPUB, Maharaja of, Lt.-0o].H.H. Sri 
Maharaja brurnpra Sawai sir Kisbbr 
8 tBGS Bahadur, Bahadur Juno, E.C.S.I., b, 
4 0otober 1899.S* of Maharaja Earn Singh; 
m. sister of M 4 Htbe BajaofFaridkot. Bane, : 
Mayo 0 olIege,A|mfr and Wellington Address: 
WiRtpur,Mgotana. i 


BHAEGAVA, Eai Bahadur, pAHDif Jawamab 
LAL, B.Ai, LL.B., Advocate, Hi|^ Court, Ls'- 
bore. 6.1st Oct. 1870. m. d. of L. Madan Lai, 
Bhargava of Eew^. Bduc. Sirsa M.B. School, 
Eewarl M. B. S(2iool, Lahore Mission Coll., 
Lahore. Government OoU. and Law School, 
President, Bar Assocn., Hissar ; got Durbar 
Medal and V7ar Loan Sanad ; aoM as Sec- 
retary, India War Belief Fund* The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward M^orlai Fond ; 
was elected member, Punjab Leghdaitive 
Council, 1910-20 ; and Legislative Assembly* 
1921-23. Idfe member, St.John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman^ Distiitt Centre 
at Hissar. Address : Hissar (Punjab). 


BHATE, Govind Chihbaji, M.A. (Bom.), 
6. 19 Sept. 1870, Widower. Ed/uc: Deccan 
College. Professor in Fergusaon College^ 
Poona, from 1895. Puidieotions : Friuelpil^ 
of Economics, DIetadP Lectures on 

Sociology, Ciarlyle, Tim PidletsopherB, Philo- 
sophy of the Fine jffiL (Ju h Muathi.) 
Kpecc'iics and Essays ^^ngSish) ; Kant and 
Stiankaraeharya (in Marathi). Address i 
Maliad, District, Koiaba. 


BHAVNAGAE, H. H. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinbji, Maharaja of ; 6. 19th May 
1912, ff. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinbji Takhtasinhjl, K.G.S.I., July 
1919. Edue. : Harrow, England. Address : 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. H. Nawab Sultan JAHAN 
Bkgam, Euler-mother of, G.C.S.l. (1910) ; 
G.C.l 15., (1904) ; G.B.E. (1918) ; <M. (1911). 
6. 9th July, 1858. Was a Ruling Princess of 
India and Nawab Begain of Bhopal, 1901-26 ; 
(abdicated in favour of her son) ; m. 1874, 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a mombt'r of a disiinguished 
Afghan family of Jalalabad, and has a issue — a 
Ron, Lieut.-(’ol. Sikander Saidat Iftl-kliarul- 
Mnlk MolmniTuad Hamldullah Khan, (’.S.l., 
f'.V.O., (now H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal). 
Address : Bhoiwl, Central India. 


BHOPAL, H. H. 8IKANDRR Saulat Nawab 
IPTIKHARUI-MT LK MOHAXHAl) BAHIDULLAH 
Khan, Nawab of, C.8.I. (1921); C.V.O. (1922). 
6. 9th Dec., 1894 ; is the Ruler of the second 
most important Moliammadau State of India. 
m. 1905 Her Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah 
Banoo Ik^gam Sahiba ; Hucceeded in 1926 
mother. Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan 
Begam. G C.S.I., G.C.J.K., C 1., G.B.E. Has 
three daughters the eldest of whom Nawab 
Goiiliar-e-Taj-Ablda Sultan Begam is 
heiresK-presuiiiptive. Address : Bhopal, 
Central India. 

BHORE, JOSKFH WILUAM, C.B.E. (1920), 
CM.B. (1923), I.C.S., Secretary to GOvt. of 
India, Dept, of Education, Health and 
Laud Records (on deputation with 
Statutory Commission on Indian Be- 
forms, 1928) 6. 6tb April 1878. m, to 
Margarot Wilkie Stott, M.Bm Ch. B. (8t. 
Andrews), M.B.E. Edw, : Deccan Cott^ 
Poona and University CDUege, Londofu. Dnder 
Sec^tary, Govemnient of Madras, 1910; 
Dewan of Cochin State* 1914-1919; 
Dy. Director of Civil Siipphes, 1919 ; Seote- 
tai^ to the High Coipmsr. for DhUil London, 
1920; Ag. High Commsr. for Xnala In the 
Dnlted Kingdom, 1922*1928 Smtai^r tu 
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Gowmment of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lauds, 1024; and Ag. Member, 
Viceroy'B Executive Council, November* 1026 
July 1027. AddreiS : 6, Hastings Boad, Now 
Demi, and C/o The National Bank of India, 
Madras. 

BlEANEA, MAHaBAJAB OV, MAIOK-OsHEBAL 

H. H. Mahabajabhibaj Eaj Bajeshwab 

NABENDBA 8HIROMANI MAHARAJAH SRI SIR 

Ganoa Sieohji Bahadur, G.G.8.I., er, lOll ; 
G.O.I.E., er. 1007 ; K.C.8.I., er. 1904 ; K.C. 

I. B., er. 1901; G.C.V.O., er. 3 910, G.B.B., 
(Military Division), 1021 ; E.C.B., cr, 1918 ; 
A.-D.*C. ; Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, er. 1918 ; Hon. LL.D., Cambridge 
and Edinburgh ; Donat of the Order of 8t. 
John of Jerusalem in England ; son of , 
Maharaj Sri Lall Singh ji Bahadur and adopted i 
son of his own elder brother Hie late Highness ' 
Maharajah Sri Dungar Singhji Bahadur ; 
bom 3 October 1880 ; educated at tbe Mayo i 
College, Ajmer, m. 1807 ; is one of the Builng I 
Princes of India (succeeded 31st August 1887. | 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns. Two 
sons, one daughter, one grandson, one| 
grand-daughter. Invested with full | 
ruling powers, 1808, granted Hon. Comm is - 1 
Sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and i 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers; promoted 
Lt.-Col., 1909; Col., 1910; MaJor-General,1917; 
served with British Army in C^lna in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des- 
patches, K.C.I.E.); served European War, 
1914-15 in France and In Egypt (despatches 
France and Egypt. E.C.B.), Major-Gene rai, 
1014; Bronze Star Grand Cordon of tbe Ordei i 
of the Nile G.B.E. (Military Division). Award- 
ed gold medal (Ist Class) of Kalser-i-Bind for 
public service in India during Great Fanjine 
of 1899-1900 : attended the Coronation of | 
King iSdward Vll, 1902, and of King George < 
V, 1911 ; Hon, A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1902 ; A.-D.-C. to H. I. M 
the King Emperor since 1910. Was selected 
as one ot tbe three Representatives of India , 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, I 
1917. Received the Freedom of the Cities 
of Iiondon, Edinburgh, Manchester and 
Bristol, Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference, 
i9I9. Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re-elected in 1922 1 
and continued as such in 1928 and 1924. ' 
Represented the Ruling Princes of India for 
the third time at the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 1924. Is a Patron of the Benares 
Hindu University and Sri Bharat Dharm 
Mahamandal, Benares, a Vice-President 
of the East India Association, London ; 
the Royal Colonial Institute, London ; the 
Indian Gymkhana Club, London ; the Indian 
Army Temperance Association, Simla ; 
a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Biayo College ; General Council, j 
Daly Coll., Indore ; the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society ; the Benares Hindu 
University Court. Is a Freemason, Past 
Master of Lodge^'RaJputana,** Abu ; a past Dy . 
Dist.Grand Master of the Dist. Grand Lodge, 
Bombi^ ; Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Ardi dhapteE ** Sir Ganga Singh,** Abu ; 


holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemlali in the Dist. Grand Chapter 
of Bombay; Mem. of Royal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulklan Lodg^ Patiala. 
Beir- Apparent: Captain MaharaJ Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, C.V.O., h. 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Maharaj Sri Bij^ binghji 
Bahadur, b. 29 March 1909. Grandsori 
Bhanwarji Sri Kami Singhji Bahadur, b. 
21 April 1924 . Address : Bikaner, Rajputana. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR JAH3ETJEE, B.A., 
b. 18 September 1864. Educ. : Ohandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
Joined Messrs. Tata, in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address: 6, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMOIITA, Sir SHAPOORJEE BOMONJEE, 
Kt. (1928), M.BE., J.i*, rartuer in the 
firm ot S. B. BilHmorla tV (’o., Aecoiintants 
and Auditorn h. 27 .Inly 1877. w .Teibai, d 
of Bhbviji N. Dalai (1906). AWwe. St Xa\ier’s, 
<olbge lionoiaty Piesldoiuy Magistrat«‘ 
Member, Auditors* Council, Bombay, Member 
of th(‘ <’ity of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merelumts* 
Chambei J 926-27, IVesulmtt, Indian Mer- 
chants' ('liambci, 1927-28, McmlxT, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Imiulry (’omniltiee, 
1920-27 liestdence : 13, Cuffc 3*arade, 

('olaba, Bombay. 

BINNING. SIR Arthur Wiluah, Kt. (1916) 
Merchant in Rangoon, b, 5 August 1861 
s, of Robert Binning, Glasgow; unmarried 
Edue: Glasgow Academy. Address: Rangoon, 

BINNING, Doitglas B3.YTH, M A„ LL.B , 
Harristcr. b. 29 Nov. 1869. m. MJsa Berne. 
Edur . : Glasgow Academy. Glasgow and 
Cambridge I’niversities. Practised in the 
Bombay High Court for 32 years. 2*abltcations: 
“ The Little Hill Station ’* and numerous 
articles. Address : High Court, Bombay. 

BIRD WOOD, riELi) -Marshal sir William 
Riddell, G.C.B., 1923; 1st Bt., er. 1919; 

G. C.M.G., cr. 1919: K.C.B., er. 1917; K.C.8.I., 
cr. 1915; K.C.M.O., cr. 1914; C.B., 1911; 
A.D.C. General; CJ.E., 1908; D.8.O.,1908; 
Commandor-ln-Chief, India, 1925: Member 
ot the Executive Council of the Govern or- 
Genoral ; and Member of tlie Council of 
State, 192.5. 5. 13 Sept, 180.5 ; e. surv. s. of late 

H. M. Blrdwood, C.S.I., J.P., M.A., LL.D. 
(^Cantab.), late Judge of High Court and 
Member of Council, Bombay;l.C.S.; «». 1894, 
Jeannette Hope Gonville, e.d. of Col. Sir B. P, 
Bromhead, C. B., 4th Bart., of Thurlby Hall, 
Lincoln. Educ.: Clifton College; R.M.G. 
Sandhurst. Lieut., 4th Batt. Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 1683; 12th Lancers, 1886; 11th 
Bengal Lancers, 1886 ; Gen., 1917 ; Fleld- 
Marslial, 1926: Adjutant, Viceroy's Body- 
guard, 1898; Brig. Major, 8. Afiica, 1899; 
D.A.A.G., S. Africa, 1900; Military Sf cretary 
to Oom.-in-Gbief,S. Africa (Lord Kitchener), 
1902 ; A.M.S. and Persian Interpreter 
to Com.-In-Chief, India, 1902; A.A.G. 
Headquarters, India, 1904 ; Military 
Secretary to Com.-lu-Chief, India, 1905 ; 
Brigade Commander, 1909; Quarter-Master- 
General in India, 1912; Secry. to Govt, of 
India, Army Deptt. and Member of Governor* 
General's Legislative Cooncll, 19l2'*l4; 
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0.0.0. Australian Imperial Force, 1915*20; 
A.t>.0. to the King, 1906-11; A.D.C. 
General to the King, 1017*22; served Hazara, 
1801 (medal with clasp) ; Isazai, 1802 ; 
N.-W. Frontier, India, 1807-98 (medal, two 
clasps); Tlrah, 1807-98 (despatches, clasp) ; 
8. Africa, 1899-1902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 5 times, brevets of Major and 
Lieut.-Col., Queen's Medal, 6 clasps, King's 
medal, two clasps ; Chief Staff Officer, 
Mobmand Expedition, 1908 (despatches 
medal and clasp, B. S. O.) ; served In- 
oommand of detached lauding of Australian 
and Kew Zealand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Tepe, European War, 1914-18 
(wounded, despatches, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commander, Bardanelles Army, 1915-16 ; 
(Commandant, Australian and Kew Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Forces, France, 
commanded, 5th Army, 1910-18 ; llising 
Sun of .Tapan ; Tower and Sword of Portugal 
Grand Officer of the legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre : Grand Ofii<*er of the Crown, 
lk>lgium ; Croix de Guerre, Belgium) ; 
Colonel, 12th Lancers, 1920; (’clonci Pfoi)yn’H 
Horse, 1924; France, 1918-19 ; Colonel 6th 
Gurkhais, 1926 , Cokmel-in-Chief, Jst New 
Zealand Mounted liifles (Canterbury Yeo- 
manry (’avalry) 1926; Field Marshal Common- 
wealth of Australia Military For(*es, 1920 ; 
LL,B., Cambridge. 1919 ; LL.I)., Melbounie 
(Victoria) and Sydney (K.S.W.), 1920; 

Fellow, Iloyal Ccdonlal Institute, Acting 
Commarider-iii-Cliief, India, 1924 ; (Jeueral 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Northern 
Command November 1920-24. Heir : Captain 
Christopher Bromliead, Bird wood. 6th 
Probyn s Horse. Address : Simla. 

BISWAS, CUARir Ciunora, y.s. of late Asutosh 
Biswas, Puldic Prosecutor, 24 Parganas, 
M.A., B.L., Advocate, Calcutti High Court. 
5. April 21, 1888. rn. Sm. Subushirii Biswas, 
d. ot Mr. H. (J. Mallik. Kduc.: Hiiuiu School,, 
Presidency Ckjllegc, X(i}H)u La*^ College. Eii- 
roib'd Vakil, High Court, April 18, 1910: 
AdNocate, Novemlwr, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow 
Calcutta University, and Membei of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1920 : member of 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22 : Professor, University Law College 

1913-21 and 1928-29. Cominissionor, (^vleutta 
Corporation, 1921-24, and again Councillor 
Calcutta Corporation since 1925 ; Member 
Cal('utta Improvement Trust, siiiee 1926 ; 
Secy., Bliowanipore Katei)ay<‘rs’ Association, 
Founder Secy., South Suburban College, 
1916-21; Secy., South Suburban School; 
Main and Branch, and Sir Komesh Mitter 
Girls* Seluiol : Member of (*ommittee of Indian 
Association : was member of Coimcil and for a 
short time Secretary, Natiojjal Liberal U^ague, 
Bengal. Unsmicessfully cout<‘st<*d m Jdl^eml 
Interests once for Indian Lt'glslative Aas(‘mblv 
(1920), and twice for Bengal l^gis. (‘ouncil. 
(1924 and 1926), from Calcutta constituencies. 
Address : 58» Puddopukur Hoad, Bhowaidporo. 
Calcutta. 

BLAIH, ANPRSW JAMES Fraser, Asst. Editor, 
**'£he Statesman^** Calcutta ; Founded the 
Eaitenl Bureau, Limited, Oalcutta, 1912; 
late Editor and Managmg Director, The 
Elfiptiei Commerce, The Empire Gazette. 
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(daily and weekly newspapers published Ih 
Oalcutta); 5. Dingwall, Boss-shire, 30 Sep- 
tember, 1872; y. s. of late Andrew Blafr, 
Bector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbw, d, of late Thomas Duff, Glas- 
gow; m. 1900, Constance, e. d. of Thomas 
Ibbotson ; one s. one d. Educ,: Glasgow High 
School. Engaged in journalism, since 1890; 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BLATTER, THE Rev. EtHEEBERT, S*J. 
Ph.D. 6. 16 Dec. 1877. Edwe, In Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France. England* 
Joined the Society of Jesus in 1896 ; 
Professor of Botany. St. Xavier's College. 
Bombay, since 1903; Principal of the 
flame College from 1919-1924; Fellow and 
Syndic, of the Bombay University since 1919. 
Publications : Bibliography of Indian Botany ; 
The Ferns of Bombay ; Natural Orders in 
Botany; The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden ; The Flora of the 
Indian I)c«ert; Flora Arabica; Flowering 
8ea.son and Climate; Contributions to the 
Flora of Bahvhistan, Bionoinie der Palmen- 
der Alien Welt; Revtsion of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Jndus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir ; numerous iotanleal 
IMijH'iv iu Knglihh and German S/*lentiflc 
JuuriiaD. Address . I'anchgani. 

BLENKINSOP, Edward Robert Kaye, 
C.I.E. (1911) ; Settlement Commissioner, 
Jaipur, 1923. 6. 15 May 1871; s. of Col. 
Blenkinsop ; m, Florence Edith, d. of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.C,S.T., three s, Bdue„ 
St. Paul’s School; Christ's College: Cambridge: 
Entered I.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Office, 
1897 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1902 ; Kalaer-I- 
Hind Medal, 10(j3 ; Commissioner of Excise, 
1906 ; Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-1.3. Commissioner, 1916. Address: 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 

BLUNT, LEMJK, Solicitor, b, 29 Dec- 1876. m 
Kathleen, 2!id d. of the late Dr. Thornton of 
Margate. Educ.: Rugby. Senior partner in 
Cntigie Blunt and (jaroe. Afldress : 50, 
redder Road, Bombay, 

BOAG, George Townsend, M. A. (Ciarabridge), 
C.l.E. (1928), I.C.S. Additional Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, b, November JL2, 
1884. Educ.: Westminster (1897 to 1903) and 
Trinity CJollege, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907). 
Passed into the I.C.S. in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address : Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, COLONEL commandant Qhy 
Hamilton, C.B. (1919),C.M.G.(1917); D.S.O., 
(1915), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
6. 27 Sep. 1870, m. Violet Mary (Fergusson). 
Kduc. Christ’s Hospital, R.M.A., Woolwich. 
Active Service W . Africa, 1892; Chitral Belief, 
1895 ; China, 1890 ; Great War France, 1914- 
19; Afghan War 1919. Address i Quetta. 

BOLTON, Hir HORATIO Norman, B.A., K.C.X.B., 
(1926) ; C.8.1. (m8> C.l.B. (1916) ; Chief 
(jouunlsisiouer, N. W. F, Province. 5. 1 
Feb. 1875. m. Ethel Frances, d. of the late 
Captain Jauiea Charies Henry Mansfield of 
Castle Wray Co., Donegal. Edue: at Kossall 
and Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. Appointed 
to l.C B., 1897 ; Assistant Commr., I^njab 
and N. W. F. P. from 1898 ; Dy. Comnur.t 
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t>era Ismail Khan 1^04 ; Dy, rommisBionet, 
Peshwar 1012-1919 ; Kev, Commr^ K. W. J»’. P. 
1030 ; Chief Cnmmi-. N. W. F, P. 1923. 
A4dn9i : Government House, Pepliawar. 



of the Nagpur University. Vice-Chancellor, 
Kagpnr University, h, 1851. Addreat : 
Ka«pur,C. P. 


fiOSB, SlK JAOADIS Ohandba, Kt. Of. 1917; 
CI.B., 1908; G.SJ.» 1931; kA, (Cantab.), 
D. 8c. (Iiond.); liL.D., F.il.8., Professor 
Bmeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founder Birector of Bose Besearch Institute ; 
5. 80 Nov. 1858 ; Edw. : Calcutta ; C!hrlst'« 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Soientiflc Congress, Paris, 1900; scientific 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
190^ 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Boy. Society.) Member, 
Committee of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations. FvUications: Besponse 
In the Living hnd Non-living ; Plant Besponse, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
T and II ; Life Movements in Plants, Vols 
III and IV ; The Ascent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis. Address: Bose Insti- 
tute, Calcutta. 

BOSE, 8lB KAUAS OHUNDBU, BAI BAHAhUlt, 
Kt. er. 1916, C.I.E., 1910 ; Kaiser-i-Hind. 
1909 ; O.B.E. b. Deer. 26, 1850. Edue, Cal- 
cotta Traluing Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
unlvenity; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Clongress : Fellow, B. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British medical Associa- 
tion ; ea-Memb3r “^f the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon. Presidency Magistrate ; con 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of lUs 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced In the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusati Basu 
Address: 1, Suhea Street, Calcutta. 


BBAV, Sm Dxhts pb SAtntABmE, 

(1922): C.B.E., 1919; 19171 

K.C.I.E. (1926) ; I.C.8.; B.A.: G<dd 

Kalser-i-Hind Medal, 1912 ; Foiefgn 
Secretary (1920), 5.28 Not. 1 875, m. Celesttna , 
d, of Lt.-Col. H. P. P, Leigh, atE. Edm . : 
Beal Gymnasium, Stnttgan, BlundelFs 
School, Tiverton, BalUol College, Taylorian, 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered 1,0*8., 
1898 ; servedin the Punjab, N.-W. F.-Provlnoe, 
Baluchistan, and witli the Govt, of India; 
Census Superintendent, Baluchistan, 1910 ; 
Dy. Secy., Foreign and Political Dept., 1910; 
oflSg. Private Secretary to the Viceroy 1918. 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Ptibli&difmn : 
The Original Order of Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
Brahui Language, Life History of a Brahui- 
Address: The Secretariat, Simla or Delhi » 


EBAY, Sir Edward Hdoh, Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Gillanders, Arbutbnot A Ga; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member ot ImptTiai Legislative Council: 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
A 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d. of 
Sir John Graham, Ist Bt. Fduc. : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge* Address : 
Gillandcr House. Calcutta. 


BBAYNE, ALBERT FREDERTO LDOAS, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), O.T.IS. 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Military. 
Finance, h. 1 April 1884, th. 1909 Mary, e. d. 
of James Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshire. 
Educ,', Irr’ine, Boyal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.O.S., Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant GoUectof, 
Satara, 1008-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Beoords, lOlS-lOlO; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government^ 
Bevenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the luchcape Committee 
on Betrenchment. Finaiicial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphh, 1923-24, Offg. Secretary, 
Finance Depaitment 1920*27. Address : 
Finance Department, Government of India. 


BBADPIELD, Erneht William (’h\rleh, 
Lieut. -Colonel., M.B., M.S, F.B.C.H., O.B.P: 
(1918) ; C.l.E. (1928). 5. May 28, 1880 
m. Margaret Annie Barnard. Educ King 
Edward's School, Bimiinghain ; 8t. Mary’s 
Hospital and ,St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Loudon. Address : Madras. 


BBADLEY-BIBT, FrahCIS BradlET, B.A. 
(Oxon.), I.C.S., Cofhetor of Calcutta; and 
Member, Legislative Assembly. 5. 25 June 
1874. n». to Lady Norah Spacer Churchill, 
d. of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Eduo.: 
Brasenose Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1898; 
Innor Temple, 1895: Magte. and Collr., 
Hooghly,Mfdnapore, Khulna and Calcutta, 
Asst. Dhrector, Local Besources, Mesopo- 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col., 1918 ; ai4:ached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19 ; men- 
tioned in Despatches, 1919. Publications: 
^Chota Nagpore The Story at an Indian 
Upland,** **The Bomance ot an Eastern 
Oaidtai** ** Sylhet Thackeray," " Through 
Feiaia/* " Twelve Men of Bengal," " Bengal 
Fairy Tales". Address: United Service Club, 


BRAYSHAV. MaihH’K WILLIAM, M.SC. (Leeds). 

A. B. Inst. (’.E., Member, Hallway 
Board, b 7 March 1883. Educ.: BitiOii 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, J 900- 190,3. I’ralning in Boyal D^k- 
vard Chatham, 1903-5 ; Ajtptd. Asstt. Engi- 
neer, Indian P.W.J). (Bailways) 1905; Asst. 
Engineer, Kiwtc'ni Jhuigal Kallway, 1905-09; 
Assistant and Executive Eaglneor under Sir 
Robert Gales on tiie construction of the Sara 
BrUlgc over the Ganges 1909-15 ; Assistant 
Agent, North-Wcstt'rn Ballway, 1916-17 ; 
Dy. Controller.* Indian Munitions Board, 
1917-18; Assistant . Secretary and Railway 
Director, Batlway Board 1918-24 ; Dy. Agent 

B. B, A C. 1. liailway, 1924. Address : Delhi 
dr Simla. 

BROWN, The Bev. Arthur Ernest, M.A. 
(Cantab,), B.S0. (London), CJ.E. (1926). 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), K 17 
May 1882. m. E. Gertrude Parsons, M.A* 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire In 1908. Educ,: Stationer's Coin- 
ptuty's School, London: Kingswood Gkdiool, 
1895-1901X iMty Hall, cambrld^ 
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(Sf^olax)* Entered WeaSeyan Hetbodlst 
iQnlstry and joined Wesleyan CoUeM, Ban 
knra In January 1905 ; berame ^ladpal 
In 1917 ; Koniinated Fellow of Calcutta 
UniTerslty, 1991 ; General Superintendent, 
Weeleyan Mission In Bengal. PublieaiUm ; 
Translation from Bengali of * * The Gage of 
Gold ** by Stta Devi. Addrm : Wesleyan 
College, Bankura, B. N, By. 


BUCK, BdwabI) John, O.B.B. (1918) ; C.B.B. 
<1018) ; Beuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Member, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alliance Bank of 
Simla: Diredor, AssoclaUni Hotels of India, 
IVlman Institute (India), and Borooah Timber 
Co. b. 1882 ; m. Annie Margaret, d, of late 
General Sir R. M. Jennings, K.C.B. JSduc : 
St. John's Ccdiegc, Hurstpicrpolnt. Was hi 
business in Australia. Assistant and Joint 
Secretary, Countess of Dutterin's Fund for 
28 years. Hon. Sec., Executive Committee 
“ Our Day " in India, 1917-18. PidUication : 

Simla, l*ast and Present.” (two Editions) 
Addrm : Horthbank, Simla. 


BUCKDAND, Sm Philip Linhsat, Kt., rr, 
1926: The Hon. Mr. Justice Buckland, Judge 
High Court, (^loiitta, since 1919. Educ. : Eton 
and Kew (^oUege, Oxford. t». Mary, d. of 
Livingstone Barday, Called to the Bar Inner 
Temple, 1896. Practised in High Court, Cal- 
cutta, Publttaiwn : Text Book on the Indian 
Companies Act, 191S. Address : Bengpad Club, 
C^alcutta. 


BUNBCBY, Evelyn James, B.A. (Oxon.); 
M.C., J.Pm Hon. Pr(‘Sidency Magistrate. 
General Manager, Messrs*. Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 6. 31 Oct 
1888. Bdur, : The Oratory School, Queen’s 
College, Oxford and Caen llnlv., France, 
Joined Forbes, Forbe.s, Campbell <& Co., lAd. 
and came to Bombay in 1912 ; served with 
Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 19;^ in 
France ending up as Captain. A4vr€8n: 
Mount Ida, Oumballa HID, Bombay. 

BONDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, 8ir BAOHUBia 
SiNaHJi Bahadur, G.O.8.T., 1919; K,0,s.l. 
or. 1897, G.O.I.B. er. 1900, G.C.V.O, er. 
1911; b. 26 Sept. 1869. S, 1889. Addre$t: 
Bundi, Bajputana. 


BOBDWAN, SIB BUAY Chand Mabtab, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C,1.B.- 
er, ;924, K.O.8.I., cf. 1911 ; K.C.T.B., er. 1909 : 
L0.M., cr, 1909 ; F.R.a.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.N.B,A., M.R.A.S.; Kon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Bdln. 1926. b. 39 Oct. 1881; a 
Member of 3rd Glass In Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage i 
displayed by him In the Overtoun Hall, CaLi' 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Hahara^ 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
Installed in Independent charge of eemlndari, 
1908; management In intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Baja Bun 
Bihar! Kapur; two «. two d, Burdwan 
(the Senior Hindu House in BeuipH) ranks 
arst in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal semlndarls. Has travelled 
mheh in Inqta ; made a tour through Central 


Europe, and visited British Islfis ip liWKi, 
when he was received by KIm Edward ; a 
Hemb^ cd Imperial Leglslativmmin<di» 

12, Bengal Legislative CounsiSB^ld ; 
Member of the Bengsl EimgpiM^e Counch, 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal BRecutlve Omm- 
cll, 1919-24; Vice-President, Bengal Execu* 
tlvft Council from March 1922 to April 
1024 : Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 ; Member ot the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926; Delegate from India to the 
, Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when he 
was received by King George Vi Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926. Trustee 
of the Indian Mnseum, 3908. President, Agti* 
Horticnltural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912; President of the British Indian 
Association, (‘alrutta, 1911-18; again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal* 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, Calcutta Imperial 
V King-Emperor (ieorge V. and Queen Empress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12; 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulanoe 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit* 
tees during the War. PublieatioM: VUaya 
Oitika, and various other BengaU poetical 
works and dramas Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) ; Meditations ; 
etc. Heir: Maharajadhiraja Kumar SahebUday 
Chand Mahtab, B.A.. Dewaui Raj of tjm 
Burdwan Raj since 1927, Privatf* Secretary to 
the Mahura jadliiruja Bahadur at the Imperial 
Conferences London, 1926. b. 14 Jule 1905. 
Address: The Palace, Burdwan; BiJay 
Mansil, AUpore, Calcutta ; The Retreat, 
K urseong, Bimgal ; Rosebank, Darjeeling; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U.P., etc. 


BURFOOT, Henry Francis, (DayaMgar) Lt.* 
Col. March 1867 (Hastings). Became a 8idva- 
tion Army Officer In 1885. Secretary for the 
Salvation Array’s Publicity and Vernacular 
Literary work in the Western India Territory- 
Arrived in Bombay from England in January 
1887. m. Lieut. JeetaBaiGaUaBorsada 1890. 
Has held various appointments in H. 
India, Punjab, Bajputana, Gujarat and 
Telugu country. Has edited the Gujiratf 
Salvation Army perlodioals for the peat 20 
years. Author and translator of many Sal- 
vation Army songs and compiler of aeveral 
song books in Gujarati, Hindi and Punjtbf. 
Translator of * ‘Tlie Doctrines of the Salvation 
Army” and "Orders and Regulations lor 
Salvation Army Soldiers” and " Orders and 
Regulations for Salvation Army Offioera^ 
into Gujarati. Address : The Salvatf^ 
Army Headquarters, Morland Road, Bombay. 


BURLEY, DR. Gnorob William. Wh. Ex.> 
1906; B.Sc. (Engineering) (liOndo^, 1921; 
D Sr. (liOndon), 1927; M. 1. Mech H., 1928 ; 
M.T.E., 1923 ; M.A.S. Mech, E., 1926 : Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute. Matunga, Bombay b, 1885. 
m. EDa Elizabeth, e,d., Harry Turtou. Hdtm , : 
Sheffield University Coil^ and 
University (Applied Science DeMvtmen^. 
Asstt. Engineer, Yorkshire EteetrtcFower C<»., 
Engineering Research Student, Sheffield Uni- 
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; Ijeotiirer In Engineering and Head of 
H»(^ine Tool and Cutting Tool HcBearch Be- 
parfcmentB ; Shield llniveislty ; Technical 
Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhampton ; and 
liOctiirerin Electrical Engineering, Wolverham- 
pton Technical College. Publication* : (Books) 
Xathes: their Construction and Omration; 
The Testing of Machine Tools ; Macmlne and 
Eltting Shop Practice; Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear wheel Cutting. (Papers): 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists and 
on Gutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. Technical Articles : 
Upwards of 200 on various Engineering sub- 
jects in the Technical Press of England, 
America and India. Address : V. J. T. 
Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

BUET, Betcb CHTTD]:.niOH, M.B.E., B. Sc. 
(London), I.A.8., Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, b, April 29, 1881. Edtw, 
Univ. Coll., London, Assistant Lecturer, ! 
Liverpool Univam^, 1902-4; Trinidad, British 
West Indies, 1^4-7. Entered the Indian 
Agricultural Service, January 1908 ; Dy 
Director of Agriculture, United Provinces 
1908-21 ; Director of Industries, United 

Provinces (in addition) 1912-15. Address : 
25, Wodehouse Eoad, Fort, Bombay. 

BUEEELL, PlCRCT SEVILLE, M.A., C.I.E.. 

Indian Educational Service, Prof, of Philo- 

sophy, Allahabad University, b. 11 Dec. 1871, 
m. Ethel Marlon Jane Bilton. Educ. : Leeds 
Grammar School and Queen’s College, 

Oxford. Assistant Master in various English 
schools. Appointed to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in 1904 and held the posts of 
Headmaster, Inspector of Schools, Principal 
of Queen’s College, Benares, Asstt. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, U. P. Prof, of 
Philosophy, University of Allahabad. 
Publications : Articles on Plato’s Eepublic in 
Mind. Address : C/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and 
Son, Berkeley Street, W. 1. 

BUTLEB, His ExC!si<LBNGy Sir Montagu, K.C- 
S.I., C.B., CJ.E„ C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., I.C.S. 
Governor of Central ProvinceB (1925). 5, 
19 May 1S73. m. Ann, d, of the late Dr. 
George Smith, C.I.E., Bdm, at Haileybury 
and Pembroke Coll., Cambridge, Fellow 1895, 
Hon. Fellow 1925. Served in the Punjab as 
Asstt. Oommr. 1895, junr. sec. to Fin. Commr. 
Hov. 1900, Asstt. Settl. Officer. 1002 ; Settl. 
Officer, Kotah State, 1904 : special duty under 
For. Dept., 1908; ditto under Financial 
Dept., 1909 ; Deputy Commr. Lahore district, 
1909 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of India (Home Dept.), 
1911 ; special duty as Jt. Sec. to Royal Commn. 
on the Public Services In India, 1912-15; 
Deputy Oommr, Attock District, 1915-19; 
ditto Lahore District, 1919. President, Punjab 
Legis. Council, 1021 ; Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
1022. President, Council of State, 1024. 
Address: Governor’s Camp, C.P# 

HTEAMJEE JEE^TEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1028) eldest son of Kustomjee Byramjc^i 
^e<»Jeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
iand^ proprietor owning 0,000 acres j 


in Salsette, b. 28tb Feb. 1881. m. 
J'erbai Jamsotjee Cursetjee, grand da^hier 
of Sir-Jamaetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Bart., Edue.: 
St. Xavier’s School and College, Bombay. 
J. P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magte. 1008-1916, 
Delegate Pars! Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1900-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914, Mernwr, Board of Film Censors 
from 1924, Member, Govt, of India Commit- 
tee for Conditional llelease of Prisoners 1924, 
Chairman, Byram jee Jeejeebhoy Parsl Ciia- 
ritable Institution and 32nd Bombay Parsl 
Pioneers Boy Scouts and Hon. Treasurer, 
Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid 
Society. Donated a sum of Bs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hosjdtal for Children, 
it being the first of Its kind in India. Sheriff. 
Bombay for 1927. Address The Cliff, Ridge 
Road, Bombay. 

CAIRNS, Jamer, O.B.E. (1919), J.P., M.A., 

M.B., Ch.B. (Glas.), D.V.H. (Camb.), CTilef 
Medical Officer, Nortli Western Railway. 
b. 12tli July 1885. Educr University of 
Glasgow. House Surgeon, House Physician, 
Glasgow Royal Inflimary and Victoria Infirm- 
ary, Glasgow , Asst, to Professor of Anatomy, 
Glasgow University; Resident Physician, 

, Rnchell and Knlglitswood Hospitals, Glas- 
gow ; Sanitary Officer, 34th General Hospital ; 
Major R.A.M.C. (Temp.); Dy. Assistant 
Director, Medical Services (Sanitary), 8th 
Lucknow Division ; Senior Assistant Health 
Officer, Bombay Municipality ; Prlncifial 
Medical and Health Officer, G.f.P. Railway 
and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical Corps. 
Address : C/o The Agent, North-Western 
Railway, Headquarters Office, Empress Road* 
Lahore. 

CALCUTTA, Bishop op, Most Rhv. Foss West- 
COTT, D. D. 5. 28 October 1863. s. of the 
Et. Eov. B. F. Westoott (late Bishop of 
Durham). Edue.: Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P. G. 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1005. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan in India, 1919. Address : Calcutta, 

CALVERT, Hubert, B.So. (Lond.), C.I.E. 
(192.5), 1.0.8. b. 30 Nov. 1875. w. Oolanls, a. 
of late Edward O’Brien, I.C.S. Edue, Univ. 
CoU. and St. Thomas' Hospital, London and 
King’s Coll., Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. 
1897 ; arrived India 1808; Asstt. Commr. and 
Deputy Commr. Special Duty In Western 
Thibet, 1906; Registrar, Co-operative Bocle^ 
tics 1916 to 1925 ; Member, Legislative As- 
sembly 1923-26; Member, Royal Commission on 
Agrl(‘u1ture, 1924-1925; (Commissioner, Rawal- 
pindi Division. Publications : Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Co-operation (2iid Ed. 1921) ; 
The Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab 
(1922) ; Co-operative (Consolidation of 
Holdings in the Punjab (Agric, 
Jour.ot India); Prowess in the ConsoUdatiou of 
Holdings In the Punjab(Progs*Indlan Eoonomio 
Assn.); Agricultural Co-operation in India, 
and The Higher Finance of Agtioulturai 
Co-operation in India (International Bevlew 
of Agricultural Boonomios); Agricultural 
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Ck)«ot>eMt*ion in the Funjab ; The Eeoonetruo 
tion of the Fnnlab; Sisje and Bistri- 
but^on of Agricultural Holdings in the Punjab; 
l>amphlets and varioas articles on 
eeonomio subjects in the Bengal 
Boonomic Journal, Indian Journal of Bco- 
nomlc8,Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, etc. 
Addrm : Civil Secretariat, Lahore, Punjab. 

CAMPBELL, The HON. MR . JUSTICE AROHIBIM). 
B.A,, Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore, b. 
18 Jan. 1877. m.to Vjolet, youngest d. of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.G.S.l., Lt.-Govemor 
of Bengal. Edm: Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered I.C.S. (Punjab) 1901; 
Asstt. Commr., Begistrar, Chief Court, 1912 ; 
Offg. Blst. and Sessions Judge 1918; Add!. 
Judge, High Court 1921 ; Permanent Judge 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAMPBELL, Henry, Bar-at-Law (King’s Inn, 
Dublin). 5. 29 March 1879. m. Miss Katherine 
Kippen. Honour man at the John Brooke 
Scholarship Examination; Ex -Chief Presidency 
Magistrate (Ag.) Bombay Ex-Clerk of the 
CrowHt Bombay ; late Prof. Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. PtubliaUum : The Law of Land 
Acquisition in British India (Tripathiand Co.) ; 
Trading with the Enemy (Butterworth); 
The Law of War and Contract (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Addrssi : Batoobhoy Mansions, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

CAREY, SIR WlIiLOUGHBY LINGER, KT. | 
(1924) ; Senior Partner, Carey and Daniel for- 
merly Senior Resident Partner, Bird & Co. i 
and P. W. Hcllgers <fc Co. 6. 12 Oct. 1875. m. \ 
Elizabeth Georgina Kott (nee Blackle), 
Educ. Wellington College. Came to India, 
1901 : Vice-President, Bengal Chamber of 
Commeto% 1922 ; President, 1928 ; Bengal 
Legis. Council, 1920-24 ; Panel of Dy. Presi- 
dents, 1923-24; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1924; 
Director, Imperial Bank of India, 1922-24; 
President, 1924 ; Calcutta, Trustee of Victoria 
Memorial and Racial Distinctions Commllgtee, 
1922; Member, Legislative Assembly, 1924-25. 
Addrm : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B.A. (Oxon.), Solicitor, b, 
23 Aug. 1878. Edw.: I»rlvate and Unlv. 
College, Oxford. Address: Pedder Road, 
Bombay. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt. (1925); 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co., 
Ltd. 5. 1877. m. to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d. of Herbert Johnston, Esq., W. S. 
Edinbu^h. Eduei The Abbey, Beckenham, 
Kent. Tea-planting in Assam, 1898-1901; 
thereafter joined Balmer lAwrle <& Co., Cal- 
cutta; became senior resident partner. 1916; 
Pres, of European Assooiatiou, 1922-25. 
Address : 7, AJIpore Park, Calcutta. 

CARROLL, C., Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. 5. 18t7. Joined Bengal Nagpur Rly. 
as ABstt. TraMu Superintendent, 1901 ; Dist. 
Tr^c Superintendent from 1904-7; Per- 
sonal Asstt. to Agent, 1907; Superintendent 
0f Goods, 1909 ; Diet, Traffic Supdt., Kharag- 
|>urJL9lO ; Supdt.of Goods, 1911 ; represen- 
ted B»-N. Ely, on several occasions on Goods 


Clesitdoaibion Cominittee of InAlaii Ely, 
Oonfoe. Aseociatioti ; wee Cbslnnaiiof Reites 
ofi^Comtnittee, 1920 ; attadhed to 
Office as Rates Revjimn Officer, 1019 ; Con* 
firmed Supdt., Rates and Devdopment, 19^ ; 
By. Genl. Traffic Manager, 1922; Commerolal 
’irafflc Manager, 1925; apptd. Agent, 1927. 
Address \ Calcutta. 

OASSELB,LiBui.-aBNBRAXi siB Robert aeohi- 
BA1.d,K.O.B. (1927), O.8.I., D.8.O., Adjutant 
Geuerab Army Headquarters (1928), 5. 15 
March 1876. m. Mias P. E. Jackson (1904) 
Served In the European wai, including Egyp^ 
and Mesopotamia. Commanded Peshawar 
District, 1928-1928. Addrm: Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 

OATRV, Dr. Hector, 0. C., CathoUc Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928. 5. 1889, 
Belgium. Educ. : Sera|ffiic School, Bruges, 
Joined the Capuchin Order at Enghien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1014; came to India, 1920. 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

CAUMONT, Rt. Rev. UtaR. EORTUBUnw 
Henry, D.D„ 0,S.F.G„ 1st R.O. Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 191S. 5. Tours, 10 Dec. 1871. 
Educ.; Tours. Took bis vows, 1890 ; priest. 
1896 ; Joined Mission of Bajpotana , 1807; 
Military (Thaplain of Neemuch, 1900 and of 
Mhow, 1901 ; Prefect Apostoltc of the same 
Mission, 1908. Ad/drmx Bishop's Eouset 
Ajmer. 

CHAMAN LALL,DlWAN.M.L.A..Member.LeglB- 
lative Assembly, since 1023.5.1892. Edtm: at 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, MuxTee; Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris. 
Joineti the Middle Temple in 1910; finished 
his Bar Final in 1914; took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England In 
connection with the Home Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tilak ; was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature ; returned to India in 1920 ; 
Joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Editor; founded the All-India Trade 
Union Congress In 1920. Addrm : Lahore 
(Punjab). 

chamnev, lt.-col. Henry* C.M.Q., lioB; 
Principal. Police Training College, Buedah. 
b. Shillelagh, CO. Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, Mdm* 
Oeoilia Mary Barnewali (d. 1908): sitter of 
18th Lord Trimleston; 2Dd, 1918, Alice, 
d. of Col. W. B. Beliinj^am of Oastle* 
Bellincdiam, co. London. Eduo,: BConaMkim 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, IvOO, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden's Hoise, 
and later with South African Constabulary; 
, joined Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur In 1893 • 
Addrm: Police Training Gouege, Surdah, 
Rajsbahi, Bengal. 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A. (1888), B.L. M. 
L.A., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta. 6. Sept. 
1862. m. Ohandrai^abha Chaudhuri. 
Edue, ; Presidency Coil., Calcutta. Formcfrly 
a member of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Council, FtUow, Calcutta University. 
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IHttKeationt : Presidential Address, let Sorma 
Valley Conference, 1906; Presidential Ad< 
dress, Special Session, Bensal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 ; PreBidenital Address, 
All-India Postal and E. M. S. Conference, 
1924; CJjairinan, Eeception Committee, lilte- 
rary Conference, 1914-1915 and 1928. Address: 
Sllohar, Assam. 

CHAEANJIT SINGH, SlEDAn; Chief of the 
Pnnjab ; Fellow, E. 0. S. ; Member, Eoyal 
Society of Arte, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; b, 1883 ; s, of Kanawa Sochet 
Singh ; Edue,: JuUunder, Chief College. 
Government College, lAhore. Member, 
Council of State, 1924. Address : Charan jit 
Castle, JuUunder City ; Chadwick, Simla W. 

CHAEEHABl, H. H. Mahabaja-bhiraj, 
Sipahbab-ul-Mttle Maharaja Akimardak 
S iNGil Ju Deo. Bahadur, b. Jan. 1903, S. 1920. : 
Edve. : Mayo Coll., Ajmer ; invested with 
full Euling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address : Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTBEJEE, SIR Atol Chakdra, K.C.T.E-, 
(1925). High Commissioner for India (1925). 
b. 24 Nov. 1874 Bdtu:,: Bare School and 
Presidency Coll Calcutta, and King^s Coll. 
Cambridge; «. (1) Vina Mookerjee (deceased) 
(2) Gladys M. Brmighton, O.B E., D. Sc. 
Entered I.C. S., i897; Served in U. P. Spt'cial 
inquiry into Industries in U. P., 1907-08 ; 
Beglstrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P.. 1912- 
16 ; Eeveone Sec., U. P. Govt,, 1917-18; Ch. 
Sec., C, P. Govt., 1919; Govt, of India 
delegate to Intoraational Labour Oonfoe., i 
Washington, 1910 and Geneva, 1021, 1924, 1 
19254.926 and 1928; Picsident, International I 
Labour Conterence, 1927 and to liCapie of 
Nations Assembly, 1925; Jlcpresontative of' 
India on Governing Body, international 
Labour Office ; Vicc-Preshlont of tl»o Kcononih 
(Bnsultativc Cominltt<*c of tlie T.,<'aguc of 
Nat4on‘i:lias been Member of Inip<*iial Eeonoinb 
Committee since 1925; Member, Munitions ' 
and Industries Board, 1920 ; Secretary to i 
the Government of India, Department of , 
Industries, 1921 ; Member of the "Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in Charge of Industries and 
Labour ; Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
1921-24. PnWicotton ; Note on the Industries 
of the Provinces (1909). Address : 

42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. | 

CHADBAL, Sir Mahadbv Bhaskau, K:.C.I.E, 
1917 ; C.S5T., 1911 ; B. A., LL.B.; b, 16 
Sept. 1867 ; m. Anandibai, only d. of Para- 
shram 8. Gupte, 1870. Edtie, : Government 
High School, Poona ; Deccan College, Poona ; 
Assistant Master, Elpbinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-88 ; Vakli, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1888 ; Govt. Pleader, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1906; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court 
Bombay, 1908; Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Member of the Public Services 
Commn., 101345; Chancellor, Indian i 
Women’s University, 1920; Vice-Chairman , 
and Chairman, Deccan Education Society, | 
President of Commission to tiy Election peti- 
tions at Bclgaum and Dnarwar, 1924 • 
to try elei'tlon petitions at Sholapur and 
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Ahmednagar, 1927. Address : 6, Finance 
Office Eoad, Poona. 

DHAUDHAEI, JOOBS CHANDRA, B.A. (OxoB), 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1883. m. Sarasibala Devi. 3rd d. of Sir Sijrend- 
ranath Banerjea. Edttc.:Kri8hnagbar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896: Organising S^cry., Indian Industrial 
Bxliibttions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1900-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1928; 
Follow of the (‘aloutta l^rdvorsity, 1927: 
Publications: Csdcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
3, Hastings Street, and ’’ Devadwai;*' 34, 
Baiigunge, Circular Eoad, Calcutta. 

CHAUDHET LAL CHAND, HON. LiKITTRNANT 
The Hoy*E\o Bahadur B. A., LL.B., O.B.E., 
b. 1882. ni. Shrimati Sushila Devi, belonging 
to a Sikh Jat. Family of Ferozepur Dist. 
Edue,’ St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. Joined 
Eevenue Do'paitment, 1904 ; took LL.B. degree 
1912 and practised as lawyer at Eohtak; 
elected Viee-(’haimian, District Board, 1914-17; 
elected Punjab (Joimcll, 1926; nomi- 
nated Couneil of State. 1922 , Presdt,, All-India 
Jut Maha Sablia, 1918 (elected) ; Manager 
of High School for Sons ot Soldiers; hon. 
mTuiting officer dining War. Minister, 
Punjab Go\ eminent (re'iigned In 1924); 
Eeveuue Member, Bharatpur State, 1924 
and President, State ( ouiidl, 1926-1927. 
Address : Bluiratpur, Eajputana. 

cflFTTIVE, The Hon. Dew an Bahadur SirS. 
E. M., SIR Annamalai ('HETTY, Banker and 
Member of the ('ouneU of State, fe. 1881. Has 
been a member of Madras Legislative Council; 
Member ot the Local Board of the Imperial 
Bank of India ; Manager and founder of tlie 
Sri Meenakshi group of Institutions at Chidam- 
baram; Sri Mlnakshi (yollege (2) Shrl Mina- 
ksiii Sanskrit College, (3) Bhri Minaksbl ^amil 
College, and (4) Shri Minakshl Oriental 
Training College; is a life member of the 
Senate of the University of Madras; k a 
member of the Nattukkottai Chetty Com- 
raiiiiitv. Address: Natana Vilas, 38, Police 
< ummr.’s Ed., Vepery, Madras. 

CHKTTV, E. K. SHAVMUKHAM, B.A., B.L.. 
lawyer and Mnnbcr, Legislative Assembly, 
5, 17 Oct. 1892. Edn,\: The Madras Christian 
College. Elected as a m^feiber of the Madras 
I^gis. (Vmncll in 192(^ ; was appointed 
Council Secretary to the Development Minister 
in 1922 ; in Oei. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt, to report about measures of 
TemperancAi Eeform iu Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member. Legislative Assembly. Visitfid Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Dcimtatlon sent by the National Convention 
of India; visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 19^; 
was re-elected uncontested to Lems. Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926; Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assemply 
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Svils nominated by the (Jovemment of India 
e» Adviser to the Indian Kmployers* Delegate 
at the Bleventb Session of the Xnteniational 
Laboor Oonferonce held at Geneva In Juno 
1928, AddreB»: Hawatden,'* Kace Course, 
Coimbatore. 


CHINOY, SniiTAS MRHBBAiiLY, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
Ann of F.M. Chtnoy dt Co., Ltd., 6. 16th Febru- 
atf 1885, m. Miss Slierbanoo Ludhahhoy Eb- 
rahim. Bduc.: Bliarda Kew High School and 
Eiphlnstone College. Founde<l the well-known 
firm of AutomoI)i!e Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher B^iildings, Baiidatand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try In India ; J)irc*ctor ot the Indian lladio 
Telegraph Co., Ltd. and the Indian Broad- 1 
easting (^o., Ltd, Addrens : Meher Manzil, I 
Carmichael Koad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay, \ 


CHIKTAMANI, CHIRRATOOEI YAJNESWARA, 
Chict Editor of The Leader of AlJabunad. 
5. 10 April 1880, m. Silmall Krishna venem- 
ma, Bduc,: Miuiaraja's Collcec, Vizianagrain, 
Editor of The Leader ^ Allahabad, 1909-20. 
Member, U. V. J^fCglslative (kmnell, 1916-102!^; 
and again since 1927: Ikdegate 
of the Liberal Tarty to England, 

1919 ; General bocretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India; Trt'sident, ibid, 3920 : 
Minister of Education and Industries, II. P., 
1921-23. Pubfications ' Indian HoUal Keform. ' 
1901 ; Speeches and Writlngsof SlrTherozcbhah 
MehtA, lOO,"), Addrem : Gauri Nivas, 20, 
Hamilton Bund, Allahabad. 

CHlTNAVISf StR GanQADHAR MadHAT, ! 

K.C.I.E., C.I.E. ; b, 1863; selected to 

represent Central Provinces on Iinpl. 

Legislative Council, 1893-1895, 1898-99 ; } 
King's guest at the Coronation of King 
Edward Vll, 1 902 ; President of C. P. and i 
Berar Provincial Conference, 1906 ; addi- 
tional member ot Viceroy’s Legislative | 
Council, 1907 ; elected repreaontative of j 
landholders in the Imperial reformed Council, 
1910-1916; Nominated Member of Imp. Legis. < 
Council from 1918; landholder in C. P. ; Presi- 
dent, Nagpur District Council, 1888-1924; 
President, Central IVovInces Ijcgls. Council, 
0921*1926); President, Nagpur Municipality, 
1896-1918. Addreee : Nagpur, Central Pro- 
vinces, 


CHITNAVIS, SIR Shankar Maphav, Kt. 
(1926), B.A., Kaiser-i-Hlnd Gold Medal 
(1901), Imperial Bervlce Order (1914); 
President, 0, T. Legislative Council b. Doc. 
3, 1863 ; m. Parvatlbal. Educ .; Free Church 
Mission School, Nagpur and then at 
Eiphlnstone College, Bombay, Appointed 
Probationer for Civil Service under tlie Statu- 
tory rules, 13 Julv 1885; couArmed as Assistant 
Commissioner, 5th Oct. 1887; appointed 
Deputy Commissioner, December 1896 ; a 
member of tlie Indian Factory lAbour Com- 
mission, 1907-08; officiated as Dirisional 
Commissioner, 1909-10; tetlied from Service 
1st March 1916 ; was Minister to 0* P, (Gov- 


ernment from 18 Dec. 1920 to 27 Mardi 
1924. Addren: Near Mental Hosiiltal, 
Nagpur, 0. P. 

CHOKSY, Sib NossBBwmuiiie HoBMASum, 
Kt. (1920) C.I.E., 1922; Kbaa Bahadur (1897): 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899); 
Medallistedes Epidcmles BepubUgueFrancaise 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.C.P.S, 
(Bombay), luM. A S. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, BoriKbay Medical Counefl, 1912-28; 
Vice-President, College of Physl<4ans and 
! Surgeons, Hon Secretary, (ioveruor’s Hospital 
Fund for Bombay and the British Empire 
I/cprosy Belief Association, Bombay Presidency 
Bran(‘h. 6. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m, Sercnbid 
Alaneckjee Jhaveri, ffduc.i Eiphlnstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Iie^r 
Asylum. 1890-97: Medlcai Superintendent 
of Arthur Bead Plague and Infections 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1921) and Maratba 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications: 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Belapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connectea with these subjects, etc. Addmi : 
Nepean Sea Boad, Malabar Hill. 

GHBJSTOPHEES, LIBIT9.-CoI. B a m V B £ 
KlCKARnu, M.B., C.LE., O.B.E., I.M.8.; 
F.K.S., Director, Centra] Besearch Institute. 
Addrete : Central ISesearch Institute, 

KasaulL 


OLAUKE, Major bobrrt William, a.M, 
Inst. C.E., M.I.M.E., H.M. Trade Commis- 
sioncr, Bombay, b, 20 Jan, 1872. m. Dorothy 
Ann St. Aubyn, d. of late Major W. J, St. 
Aubyn. Durham Light Infantry. Bduc: at Mal- 
vern College and Die Sheffield Scliocl of Mines. 
Noitli West By., Central Provinces, and 
Western Bikaner State, from 1805-1901, 
Serve, as Midniog and CMl Engineer in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, British North Borneo, Bussia, 
Boumunia and Spain. Joined 5tb Batt, 
York and Lancaster Beginieut, August 1914, 
and served in France till March 19X9. 
Seconded to Foreign Office, Manh 1919 and 
8erv(Hi on Hallway Mission to Poland, Econo- 
mic Mission in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and as Eoonomic Expert to the loteralliod 
Plebiscite Conimission in Upper Silesia up to 
September 1922. Was Member of the Eoonomic 
Experts Conference in Paris, 1921 and Forel^ 
Office delegate to the League of Nations on 
the Upper Silesian question, 1921. Lectured 
before the Britisli Institute of International 
Affairs, May 1923 on ** Ihe Influence of Fuel 
on International Politics." Address: Ex- 
-change Buildings, Ballard Estate, Bombay, 


CLABKE, Walter DocruLAfi Moktookbry, 
H. M. Trade Commissioner, Calcutta. Born 
ard March, 1890. Edue : High School, Kelso and 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. In buMneSs 
in Burma and India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian 
Army Beserve of Officers, 1915 ; eerved with 
$8th Dogn\s, Mohmand campaliffii 19X5-X6; 
appointed Asstt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and I^puty Controller (Hides), Xudlmi Mun^ 
tions Board, Bombay, 19X8-19 ; Hon. Sem^aryi 
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CcKflita Chamber of Commeroe and Member^ 
Cochin Harbour 'ad hoc* Commltteei 1921. 
Address : Bengal dub, Calcutta. 

CLAYTOK, HtrOH Byard, C.I.B.(1924); I.C-S., 
On Special Duty in General, Ecclesiastical and 
Marine Department, Bombay, b. 24 Dec, 1677. 
m. Annie Blanch Kepean. Edm.: St. Paul's 
Sdiool, Wadhara College, Oxford. Ist Gass 
Hon. Mods. Ist Class Lt. Hum. Game to India 
1901 : served in Bombay Presldimcy: employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of War 
Office, 1914-19. Municipal Commissioner, 
1919-1928. Address : Cumballa Hill, 

Bombay. 

CLOW, Andrew Gottriay, M.A., J.P., F.S.ft 
C.I.B. (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Secre- 
tary, Labour C/ommission (1929) b. 29 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dundcnlale, 
1925. Edm : Mcrcliiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P. as Assit, Collector, Assistaiit 
Settlement Otlicer and Settlement OftiwT, 
1914-20 ; Controller, J.abonr Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-20, Chainnau, Seamen's 
Becruitment Committee, 1922 ; Secretary, 
Workmen's Compensation Committee, 1922; 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1023-4 ; Adviser and delegate. International 
lAboiir Conferences, Geneva, 1921 and 1923 , 
Dy. Secretary to Government of India; 
Department of Industries and Labour, 1924-7 ; 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1923, 192.J-27. 
Ptiblieations : Indian Factory Law Adminls- 
tzatlou (3921) ; The Indian Workmen’s Com- 
pensaUou Act (1024) ; Indian Factory Legis- 
lation, a Historical Survey (1927), etc. 
Address : 9, Hastings Hoad, Kew Dellii. 

COCKE, Sir Hugh Golding, Kt.(l 929) Chartered 
Accountant; Partner, A.K. Fergu.'ion A Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Bomiiay, Karachi, 
Delhi and Lahore b. 1st June 1882. m. 
Winifred Florence, d. of A. E. Cumining, 
late of Karachi. Educ; at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London, Joined A. F. Ferguson A 
<;o., Bombay, in IVb. 1907 ; reprebcutini 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce on 
Bombay Improvement Trust 1919 and 
Bombay Municipality 1919-23 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly from 1924 ; Public 
Accounts Committee, 1924-27 ; Hailway 
Finance Committee 1926-28 ; Hou. Presidency 
Magistrate, 1924 ; President, Bombay Otiainbcr 
1928. Publietttioiis'. A Summary of the J*rinci- 
pal liCgal Decisions alfeiiing Auditors. Address: 
A.P. Ferguson As Co., Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


OOLVIK, OBORGB LBTHBRIDGR, C. B. (1019), 
C.M.G.(1918); D.8.O. (1916) ) Commaudatoro 
of the Order of St* Maurice and St. Lazars 
(Italy), 1920 ; A. D. C. to H. M. King (1928). 
Agent, East Indian Hallway, b. 27 Mareli 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d.ot James Afylne of 
Edinburgh. Educ: Westminster. Joined E. I. 
Hallway 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 ; Hon. Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director; of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1921. Kejolned E. 1. Ely. in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Club, Calcutta. 


CQNKOE, Ueut. Colonbl Sm Frank Powell, 
KI. (1926), D.S.O., F.E.C.8., I.M.S., Pro- 
lessor of Surgery, Medical College, Calcutta. 6. 
1877. m. Grace Ellen Lees, d, of late E. 0. 
Lees. Educ: St. Bartholomew'sHospital London. 
Indian Army, Civil ih Bengal ; War service in 
France and Mesopotamia (mentioned in Des- 
patches four times, D.S.O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel); Professor of Surgery, Medical 
College. Address: 2, Upper Wood Street, 
Calcutta. 


CONTKACTOE, MiBS Navajbai Dorabji, B. A., 
J.P., Hon. Presidency Magistrate; Lady Super- 
intendent, Chanda Eamji High Girls' School, 
Bombay. Edm : Wilson College, Bombay. 
First Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bom- 
bay University (1922) ; an extensive traveller 
throiigiioiit India, Burma and Ceylon; and 
ill Cliiua, Japan, United States of America and 
Europe. Publications : Contributions on topical 
ediieutional and Kociai subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bornlmy. Address: Hardingc House, 
Gowjilia Tank lload, Ikiinbay. 


COOKE, MaJoT-GfiNERAL Herbert Futher- 
GILL. KB.E. (1924); C.B. (1919); C.S.L 
(1921), D.S.O. (1917); I.A.; Commanding 
Siiid-Kajputana District from April 1924. 
b, 13 Nov., 1871. ffi. 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Educ.: All Hallows School, Honitou ; 
E.M.C., Sandhurst. First Commission, 1892 ; 
joined Indian Army, 1893 ; Captain, 1001 ; 
Major, 1910 ; Brevet Lt.-Ool., 1912 ; Subs- 
tantive Lt.-Coloncl, 1916 ; Bt.-Col., 1917 ; 
Substuntive Colonel. 1917; Temporary Major- 
General (1918), Substantive Major-General 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp) ; Tirah, 1897 (2 clasps) ; Wasiristao, 
1902 (clasp); Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhassa, 1904 (medal and clasp) ; European 
War, from Jan, 3 915 to October 1917 (des- 
patches seven times, C.B., D.S.O., Bt.-Col.) ; 
seveial years on Staff Appointments in India 
including 4 years as Dy. Adjutant-General 
in India and officiating Adjutant- General 
from March to Sept. 1920. Military Secretary, 
Army Headquarters, 1922-24. Address: 
C/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., Bankers. 


COPPBL, Et. Eby. Francis Stephen, E. 0. 
Bishop of Nagpur, since 1007.; 6. Lea Gets 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Edue. : College of Bvlan. 
University of France, l^ons, B.A., B. Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St* 
Francis de Sales, Annecy; Priest, 1890 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892; for 
fifteen years attached to St, Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

COEBBTT, GROFIReY LaTHAM, MJl. 
(Oxon.), C.l.E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Cnirmerce Department, Government of 
India, ft. 9 Feb. 3881. m, Gladys Kate, 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq., Littes 
Eissington Manor, Glos. Edue : Broml- 
School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, 1st 
Bon. Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit. 
(1901). FMsed Into 1X1.8^ 1«04; 


grove 
Class. 
Hum. 



Af»stt. Oomtojesloner, C. P., 1905-09 ; Settle- 
ment Officer Ssugor, 1910-10 ; ]>y. Commis- 
sioner, 0. P., 1916-18 ; Dir. Industries 
and Dy. Secretary, C. P., J918 ; Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart., Government of India, 
1919-21; on deputation. South and East 
Africa, 1020 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 ; Fiji Islands, 1022 ; Director 
of Industries and Eegistrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1023 ; Otfg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
^Government of India, Deihi and Simla. 

COTEUHGAIf, John Pbaoasa Rao, M.A-, 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlavr College, 
Bellary, 1891-1918. 5. 9th Dep. 1860. m. 
Hiss Pbdmanji, d, of the Kuv. Baba Padmanji 
of Bombay. ISduc, : Madras Clirlstian Coll. 
Asstt. Master, London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll. ; Principal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalorcs 1889-1891 ; Member, 
Beilary Dist. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vlce-Preadt., Disfc. Board, 1901-i ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1803 ; 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24. Represented Indian Christian Coni- 
inunity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislaive Assembly, 1921-23. Addrm ; Rock 
Cottage, Btllary. 

C OTTER ELL, ChclL Bkrnap, 

Member Board of Revenue, Madras 1928, 
m. 1922. A’dwe; Si. JVter’s School, lork, 
Balliol Collge, Oxford, Entered I. C.S., 1808; 
has served In the Madras Presidiuiey, siutn' 
1899 ; J)«*p\it> Commissioner Salt, and Abkari 
Dept,, 1005 ; Private See. to Governor of 
Madras 1012-15. Secretary to (lovemmeiil, 
Local Self-Oovernnieut . A .* Madras. 

COTTON, CiiAKiiKs William Eghton. o.i.e., 
(1020), Second Secretar> to the (Jovt. of Madras 
1028. f>. 1874, AWmc; Eton and Pnlv., 

Poll-. Oxford; l.C.S., 1897. District work In 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt. 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta ; Oifg. Dir.- 
GeuL, Commercial Intelligence, 1908-10; 
Oflg. Dir. of Industries, Madras, 1009-10; 
Dy. Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, 1911-12 ; 
Dv. Seoy., Govt, of India, 1912-15 ; Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 1916-21 ; Director 
of Industries, Madras 1921. A, G. G. Madras 
States 1923-28. PubHcations : Review of the 
Trade of India, 1908 and 3910; Calcutta 
Chatterbox, 1918; Handlwok of ('ommorcial 
Information, 1919, 2 ikI Edition. 1924. Add- 
re89 : Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 

CO0BROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E. 

ra M.A..B.Sc.. 0.E.,M.I.E.E..M.1. MBOH. 

,E. (Ind.) : Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b, lOUi Feb. 1877. Educ. ; Glasgow 
tTniveisIty. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd., in 
1808 as apprertlce, snbaequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and In 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventn- 
alljr returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own ofhoe in Calcutta, Bombay 
and otlier centres for the control of tteir 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits; 
has travelled in China, Japan . Dnited States 
of America, Austrslla and Egypt. Dudng 
war servloea were lent to Govt, of India; 
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under Munitions Board, was Oootrolter of 
Priority and latterly OontioHet of MuniMona 
Manufaetnre. PudlCeatiofis : Pamphlets on 
Technical and Boonomio subjects^ Addrm : 

7, Hare Street, Calontta. 

COUSINS, Jakes Hbnrt, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogljuku University, Japan, (1922), 
Principal, Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of 
International Culture), Advar, Madras, m. 
Margaret E. Cousins, B. Mus. J.P. (390S)« 
Educ.: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy i Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin ; 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal Col. of 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, New India,** 
Madras ; Principal, Theosophlcal College, 
Madanapalle; Fellow and Rrof. of EngU^, 
National University, Adjur; University 
Extension and Post Graduate Lecturer, Cal- 
cutta University, Benares Hindu University, 
Mysore University; Visiting Lecturer, Tagore's 
Visva-Bharati, Bengal;Hegistrar, The Theogo- 
phical World University, Adyar Ootie- 
Organlhing Secretary, The Theospbical World 
University Association (India) ; GesL 
Editor, Theosophlcal World University 
Text-books; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary, and Dramatic Revival (1900, 
etc.) ; poet, dramatist, critic, educationists, 
philosopher. Puhlicatiom : (Prose) A text-book 
of Modern Geography, The WEdom of the 
West, The Basts of Theosophy, The Renais- 
sance in India, The Kingdom of Youth, Foot- 
steps of Freedom, New Ways in Engiish. 
Literature, Modern English Poetry, TheOultu- 
ral Unity of Asia, The Play of Brahma, Work 
and Worship, The New Japan, Tlie Philosophy 
of Beauty, Heathen Essays, Hamadarsana; 
(Poetry) Ben Madighan, Sung by Six, The 
Blemished King, The Voice of One, The 
Awakening, The Bell Branch, Etain the Be- 
loved, Straighi and Crooked, The Garland of 
Life, Ode to Truth, Moulted Feathers, The 
King's Wife (drama), Sea-Change, Surya 
Gita, Forest Meditation, Above the Rainbow, 
A Tibetan lianner. Address;— Theosophl- 
cat Society, Adyar, Madras. 

COUSINS, BIbs. Maboaubi E., IBatiieior of 
Music (Royal University of Ireland, 1902), 
Honorary Secretary, Women's Indian 
Association and Hon. Magistrate, iMrat. 
b, 7 Nov. 3878. m. Dr. J. H, Cousins, Educ. ; 
Dublin and Iiondonderry. Solo pianist 
before marriage ; afterwards became inteieeted 
in reform movements in addition to musle ; 
Secretary, Irish Vegetarian Society; Hon. 
Treasurer and foundation member of Irish 
Women's Franchise League, a B^Rant 
suffrage society In which she worked for 
seven years and suffered imPriBoumeut iwke 
in the cause*. Left Ireland 1913; spent two 
years in Liverpool, came to Xndlaln Oot. 1915, 
PuHieatUm: articles in many newspapers 
and magasines; author of *• The Awakening 
of Asian Womanhood.** Addmc: Lead- 
beater Cibambers, Adyar, Madias. 

COX, VSN. LioNHh Eboae, M.A*, Senior Oham^ 
lain, St. Geoi«e*8 Oatheditd, Madm uSi 
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Arobd^acon of Hadran. b, 28 March 1868. 
JEMbfe* ; Somerset Oollego ; Ba^ ; BorohesteT 
inicological Ooliege ; Durhani XJniTersity. 
I>eao(m> 1891 ; Priest, 1894 ; Joined Madras 
fioolesiastical Rstablishxnent, 1898 ; Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishop's Commiasary, 
1910* Cathedral, Madras. 


came to India, 1804; served as Assistant Magte, 
Bengal; By. Commr., Assam; Bist. and 
Sessions Judge, Eastern Bengal and Assam; 
officiated as Legal Kemembtancer, Bengal ; 
officiated as Judge, High Court, from 1916 ; 
apptd. Judge, High Court, Nov. 10, 1921. 
ladrm : 2, Allpur Farh, Calcutta. 


CBAlH,BBnBTBuiTisiP,B.A. (Oxo5.), C.S.I., 
<1924), Financial Commissioner, Punjab, b. 
2nd January 1876. m. to E. H.iPO. ; 
Bakcn>Carr, ISduc: Eton and Pembroke 
OoU., Oxford. Joined I.G.S. 1890 and 
served in the Punjab and with the Govern- 
ment of India in various capacities since 
then. Addrm .* C/o. Civil Secretariat, Lahore. 

CEEBAB, James, C.S.I. (1922) ; C.I.E. (1017)« 
Home Member, Govt, of India since July 1927, 
h. 1817. m. to Evel3rn, d.of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Educated at George Watson's 
Ooliege, Edinburgh ; Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon). Assistant Collector, 
Sind ; Manager of Encumbered Estates, Sind ; 
Assistant Commissioner in Sind; Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay ; Municipal 
Oonatmikloner, Bombay; Private Secretary to 
H. E, the Governor of Bombay ; Sec. to Govt, 
of Bombay, Home Dept. Secretary to the 
Gpvt. of India, Home Dept., Acting Home 
Member, Government of India, 1926. AdAm% : 
The Secretariat, Delhi or Simla. 


OBrOSTHWAITE, Bev. Canon AUTHtrn 
Exhibitioner of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
HA. (Sen. Opt.), 1892, Delhi Durbar Medal 
1911, Haisar-i-Hind Medal, Ist Class, 1928 
Missionary, 8.P.G. b. 2 Nov. 1870. m, to Kate 
XiOttisa Barlow. Educ,: at S. Peter's School 
* York and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Missionary, 8. P, G. and Vice-Principal 
Cffirist Church College, Cawnpore, 1898-1909 
Principal, 1910-1912; F^low of AUahabad 
tTnlv.. 1905; Hon. Fellow, 1913; Chaplain of 
Moradabad and Head of S. P. G. Mission 
1909-10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
All Saints* Cathedral, AUahabad, 1921 
PuMteofionsv " The l>es8on8 of the Big Veda 
for Modem India,*' ** Patriotism," " Theoso- 
phy," Cominentaiy on II Colinthians in The 
Indian Church Commentary Series. "Taaf 
wiion par sawal o jawab." ** Du* a ki kitab 

S kr sawal o jawab," " Asha-i-Bab bani ki 
rtlb par sawal o jawab." Addrm : S. P. Q. 
Mission, Moradabad, U.P. 


CBUMP, LESLIE MAUJUOE, G.I.E. (1921) 
Besident at Mysore, (1928). b. 12 September 
1875. m. Jean Dunlop hfoKerrow, a. of Dr. 
George McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 1 a. id. 
Edue . : Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Wit Oxford : Btmhy football blue, 1896-97. 
Entered I.as., Bengal, 1898, Pol. Dept., 
Govt, of India, 19(M). Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W. Frontier, Central India, Phulklan 
^tes, Baroda, Gwalior and Hyderabad. Pn6- 
IwWmwm.* The Marriage of Nausican and 
The Severing Seas, The Lady of the Lotus. 
44dmt : The Bcsidency, Mysore. 


CUMING, Tee Hon. Sib ABthpb Hbbbbbt, kt., 
(1928) Judge High Court, Calcutta, h, 24 No. 
1871. m. Beryl CSuistlne Austen. Bdw. : 
Westminster School, Dried CoUege, Oxford. 
i^pl^Ied to Indian dvU Service, 1898| 


0UTTBI8S, O.A., M.B.B., F.B.a.i. F.B.S.A. 
Landlord Hon. Magistrate, Kangoon. b, 
28 Nov. 1868, m. Janet, d, of Dr . Hajter. 
M. D . ; was Hon. Sec Burma “ Our Day ’* 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Bangoon Bivercraft 
Committee and Bangoon Impressment pf 
Shipping Committee during the war. Pubii- 
ecUions : ** Memories of Old Bangoon ** Hints 
to Arbitrators;" and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. Addrm : “ Riverside", Kalaw, 

Burma. 


DADABHOY, SlB MANECSiri ByrAMJEE, 
C.I.B. (J911); Rt. (1921); K.C.T.B. (1926); 
Member, Council of State, b, (Bombay, 30 July 
1865. m, 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O. B. E.. 
d, of Khan Bahadur Dadabhoy FaUonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Edu6 . : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xinrier's College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887 ; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation 1880-90; Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; Presideiit, 
Prov. Industrial Conferenee, Balptxs, 1909; 
President, Ali-India Industrial Conference, 
CUUoutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17, 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1920-28). Elected to the Council of State, 
1923 ; and nominated 1926 Member, Fiscal 
Commission appointed by Govt, of India, 
Sept. 1621; Member of the Royal OommMon 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 19£5'*26, 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
37 years ; Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co., Ltd., 
Berar Manufacturing Co., Ltd., and the 
Model MHls, Nagpur, Limited. Proprietor; 
Bailarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pisgaon-Rajur 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Berat and Behar and 
Orissa; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
ail parts of India. Publitaiionr. Commentary 
on the Land Laws of the Central Provinces, 
and Commentary on the Centra] Provinoes 
Tenancy Act. Addrm: Nagpur, C.P. 


BAGA, UAI BaBAPTTR SRTB SlB BtSESEBbAS, 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm 
of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchaod. 
Banker, Govt. Treasurer, landlord, mercbaiit, 
millowner and mine owner, Blredbor, Central 
Bank of India, of Model Mills, Nagpur, and 
of Berar Manufacturing (Company, Badnem, 
CSiairman, Nagpur Ele^ic Light and Power 
Company. Life Member of the Countesf 
of Bufferin Fund and member of the L«|^- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State and Vleo- 
Chainnan of the Managing Body of the IffiBan 
Bed Cross Society. oT 1877. m, Hrislu^ 
Bal. Bdw : privatdy. Second Class Tarim, 
Bikaner State. PaMmums/Sir Kastiircbaiia 
Memorial Bufferin Hospital at Nagpur and 
freousnt contributions on publlo charity^ 
Addmt ! Nagpur (CJP.) and Htkaner 
(Bajputaoa). 
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DALAL, ARDBSHtR Etxg^xjx, B. (Bombay) ; 
M. A., (Cakbridgb), I. G.8., MtiBlelpsl Com- 
migHionAtf Bombay, b. 24 April 1884. m. to 
toManackbai I amsetji Ardeshlr Wadia. Educ: 
Blphinatonc College, Bombay. St. John^a 
College, Cambridge. Aaatt., Collector, Dharwar, 
Colaba, Btjapur, Superintendent, l^and Records. 
Belgaum; (’ollector, llatnaglri and Panch 
Mahals ; Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, 
Kevenue and Hnance Departments ; Actg., 
Secretary, Govt, of Jiornbay, Finance Depart- 
ment ; Ag. Seereta^, Govt., of India, Edu- 
cation, Hi'alth and Land Departments. Add- 
ress : Mtiniclpal Coramhsioncr's Bungalow, 
Carmicluvel Hoad, Bombay. 

DALAL,8ARPUk SlA BOIIANJI ABRSSfllR, KT. 
(1927), First Class Sirdar, SLamindar, and 
Merchant; Member of the Legislative 
Assembly «loce January 1921. b. 18 April 
1854. Educ. : Broacb and Bombay, m, Bal 
Mavazbai BomanJ) Dalai. Owns 3,000 acres 
of land colonizing six thriving villages in out 
of the way places in Panch Mahals, and 
Gaekwar Frontier on West and South of Ids 
estate. Address ; Baroda Residency. 

DALAL, SIR Dapiba MERWANJER, Kt. (1924). 
OJ.B. (1921). Stock and finance Broker, b, 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s. three 
d. Educ,: in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Cliamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of tbe Committee on 
Indian Bxchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report: Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities RehabUitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921): Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan . 1923: Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economio^Confee., Genoa, and re- 

S reseutative for India at the Hague (1922); 
[ember of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23. 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High ('ommissloner for 
India in the U. K., 1922-24. Address: 1 , Marine 
Linos, Bombay. 

0AMLS,Rao Bahadur Reshat Ootikb, C.I.E. 
(1921): High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
h, 25 June, 1888. Sdue. Akoia, Deccan 
Coll.. Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola since 1895. Member, C. P. | 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Cihaimian, Co-op, 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, since 1911. Mem- 
ber of Committee appointed by C. P. Govt, 
to draw up a scheme of vtllage panchayats. 
Member of Committee on Co-operative 
Societies in 0. F. appointed by Govt, in 1921 ; 
First President of Joint Board of Beiar Biut. 
Boards since 1922; Vice-President, Akola 
District Board, from 1902 to May 1925; 
President, Bar Assocn., Akola, foi many 
years. President, Berar Liberals ana Member 
of Co-operative Institute, Berar. Address: 
Akola. 

DAELEY, Bernarp D*Ouer, O.I.E. (1919); 
Chief Engineer, P. W. D., Lnited PtovlnoeB. 
5, 24 August 1880. Educ, : T, 0., Dublin 
and Cooper’s Bill. A.M.I.O.E. lirigRtlon 
work in P. W. D. since 1903, 

Lucknow, H. P, 

DAS, Braja BurpaR, B.A., Member, Legis. 
Assembly; Eamindar and Promietor of a 
press and cultivation, b, July 1880. m* 


to Umasundari, 4th 4, of Eai Sndam Cham 
Kaik Bahadur. Educ . : Bavenshaw CedL aii4i 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Dtkal 
Ufdon Otmference since its beginning In 1904 
and Secry. for two years ; Vice- President, 
XJtkalsahttya Samaj : President, Orlya Peo- 
ples* Association; Vice-President, Otfsm 
Absocd., and Eamkridma Sevak Samal; 
Was President of Central Youngmen's Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Committee: 

Was Member of Cuttack Munlcipaiity and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Council, 1916-1920: Fallow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
PiaKeoHons : Editor of the Oriya Ifontiay 
Mnken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa** The Oriya.** Addnet; Cuttack. 

DAS, Major-Gerbraii Eai Bahadur Dewam, 
Bzsbar, C.IJS., C.S.I. b, Jan. 1865. BOw. at 
Paujah Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretaiy to Ea)a Sir Eamsingh, R.C.Bm 1886- 
3898 ; Mlly. Secy, to the Com.-in-Ghief, Hmtsm 
and Kashmir. 1898-U09 ; Mlly. Beery, to H.H. 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minlstet 
to H. Id. the Maharaja, 1914-18, Eev. 
Minister, 1918-1021 and Chief Minister, Marbb 
1921- April 1922. Retired from Scr^cc. Address : 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

DAS. Maphu Supar, C.T.E.6. 28 April 1848. 
Edur , ; Calcutta University. M.A., B.L., 
MJt.A.S., F.N.B.A. Eepresented Orissa In 
BemraJ Legislative Connol) four times; 

Fellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
LegiMiative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Impeilal Council, 1913 ; nominated to Legift- 
lative Oounell of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Government), Bihar and Orissa, 
since Jan 1921 ; elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to bis present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa legislative (kiunt'il. Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares. Ex-President of AU-Indla Indkm 

Ciiristian Conference ; Advocate, Patna Mlgh 
Ck)urt. Address : Cuttack, B. N. Ey. 

DAS, Panpit f(ii.AKARTRA, M.A., writer ol 
books for cliildren on new lines, b. Angust, 
1884. m. Srimati Eadhamani Dehl (1^5). 
Educ : Puri ZiUa Soh&ol, Eavenshaw' OoHege, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt. Gopahandhu 
Das and others the residential open air private 
school at Satyabadl on a newline ; was Eei^ 
dent Head Master there for 8 years ; worked 
in conuertion with Puri Famine to 1919; 
apptd. by Calcutta University for Post 
duate ProfeBsorshIp in 1920 and noil-co- 
operated in 1921. Started Congress orgatd^ 
tion and a National High Soliooi at Samhalpuk 
and edited “The Beba** in 1921; heoamo 
Dist. Congress Secretary, Puri, and PTOT, 
Congress President, Utkal, 1922. Imprioniied 
for four months and fined Es. 200 In 1923; 
elected to the Assembly from Orima to 1024, 
and again to 1927. PvHicttHms: Pmnayto 
(a kavya to six cantos) ; Konarke (a long poem 
kavya) ; Mayadebl < a kavya in 6 cantos); 
Kbarahela (a historical kavya to 25 cantosH 
Dasa Nayak (along poem kavya) ; Aryajiban 
(Ari^an life, a criricat treaties on ATyaa 
civilisation) ; many other hooks for ctoldfep. 
Address ; P. 0. SAkhi^pal, Dlst, Puri (Oriwia). 
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DAS» Thk Hoh. Mb. Svmtm Pbofulu 
Ebnjab, JndBe. High Ooart, wna, 1919. 

28 Aprtl, llsl. mw, : 8t. Saber's Ck)l- 
Idge. Oalcutta. m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
1904. Addrm: All Miaazll, Patna. 


DAVIES, The Bev. Canoe Aethfb WHirciiim 
(Haisar'i-Hind Cold Medal, 1921) ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Aga University, and Principal, St. 
J^ohn's Ci^ege, A^pra. b. 1878. m, Lilian; j 
Mabel Birney. Edwc ; ^plngham School, | 
Unlv. College, Oxfor^ Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, 1906; Ordained Bipon Diocese, 
1908 ; Joined St. John’s College, Agra, 1909 ; 
Principal, 1918; Canon of Lucknow, 1917. 
Temporary Member, U. P. Legislative Council, 

1926. let Vico-Chanoellor, Agra University, 

1927. Address: St. John’s College, Agra. 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery* b. 29 Sept. 1869. m. Margaret 
St. Clidr. Educ: Chicago University. Adarmi 
Lansdowne House, Lansdowne Eoad, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 


DB, Kiban Chanpra, A.B., C.I.B., 1.0, |.. 
Gommlasioner of Chittagong alpoe 1916* 
6. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Edue , : 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; Sii. John's 
College, Cambridge. Begistrar of Oo-qpe* 
rative Societies, also Fishery Offtcer, 1905; 
Magistrate-Collector, Bangpur, 191 Member 
Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918; Press Censor, Bengal, 1914, Secre- 
tary to Govt, of Bengal. Genl. Dept.. 1915 ; 
Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General ot India, 1920. (^ommis- 
doner, Presidency Divisions siiico 1924 ; 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal 
since 1926, Member of the Counrll of State. 

1928. Addrm: 1, Dtimdum Road, Cossi- 
pore, Calcutta; Brookslde, Sldllong. 


DEHLAVI,THBH0N. All MAHOHED KHAN.J.P., 
Bar.-at-Law (1896) ; President, Bombay 
Legislative Qouncil. b, 1874. Educ.: Bombay 
ana London. I’mctlned In Gujarat and Sind 
Started a papei emailed Al-JIaq in the interests 
of Sind 2iemindars and edited it for thret* 
years. Dewan at Mangrol (Kathiawar) and 
Palanpur ; acted as J udge of the Small Causes 
Court, l^mbay. PuUioatims : History and 
Origin of Polo ; M^n<llcancy in India. 
Ae^m : Council Hall, Bombay. 


1903; F.R.C.S., CivU Surgeon, Allpoic, 
Calcutta. 5. Feb. 26, 1879. m. B. Gr^n 
Geary (nee Davis). Educ. : Malvern College 
and St. Bartholomew Hospital ; Gold Medal- 
ist Netley. Entered I.M.S., 1905. Resident 
Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, 
also Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital; active service in Mesopotamia, 
1916-18 ; OlTg. Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course In 1922; Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922; CivU Surgeon, Alipore, 1923. 
Publicatwtis : Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning ; Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 


DENNING,- Howard, B.A. (Cantab,), C.LEn 
I.C.S., Controller of the Currency, b. 20, 
May 1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ. : Clifton College and Calus 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler. Indian 
Civil Servlets Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency; Undcr-Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Seeretanr of Babington 
Smith Currency Commission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Curreney, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Addrm: Hastings House, 
AUpore, Calcutta. 


DESHMUKH, Gopai. Vinayak, L.M. & S. 
(Bombay); F.R.C.S. (Eng.),, M.D. (Loud.), 
Cousnlthig Surgeon and Physician, b, 4th 
Jan. 1884. m. Aimapurnabal, d. of Dcslunukh 
of Wun. Educ. Morris (Oil., Nagpur; Grant 
Medical College, Bombay ; King’s College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Surgeon t>o Jordan Lloyd, 
ProfesHor of Surgery iiPUni\. of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital ; Hon. Major at Lady 
HardliigcHospital during war and Surgeon at J . 
J. Hospital and Professor of Oiieratlve Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920) ; Profmor 
of Surgery at Goverdliandos Sunderdas 
Modieul College and Hon. Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Jiombay Municipal Con>oratlon, 3928. Publioa^ 
twns : Some japers on Abdominal Surgery ; 
pubheations on Social Reform, Improving 
the Pcjsition and Status of Hindu Women. 
Address: Chaupati, Bombay. 


DB MONTMOKBKCYtSiRGxotlBFYFliEBEB- 
VEY, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., I.C.8., 

Governor of the Punjab (1928). b. 23 Aug. 
1876. Educ : litalvern ; Pembroke College, Caro- 
btidM. Bntered I.C.8., 1899; Deputy Com- 
ttil^oiier, Lyalpur, 1907; Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab, 1907 ; Junior beoy. to Finan- 
elal Commissioner, 1911 ; on s]^Ul duty in 
eonnectioo with transfer of capital 
to Delhi, 1912 ; Personal Assistant and Dy. 
Commr. till 1918; Dy. Secretary, Foreign and 
PoUtical Deptt., Govt, of India, 1920-21; 
Chief Secretary to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India ; Chief Sec- 
retary to Punjab Government; Private Secy, 
to the Viceroy, 1921-26. Member, Punjab 
Executive CouucU, 1926-28, Address : Lahore 
and Simla. 


DBNHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, M.B.B.S. 
Lend. 1904, iM.R.C3., L.R.C.P« 


(Hons) 

(Eng*) 


DESHMUKH, Rahrao Madhavrao, B.A.. 
LL.B., Bar-at'Law, b. 25, November 1892. m. 
Shashikala Raje, d. of late Sardar Kadaro of 
Gwalior. Educ.: at Cambridge. President, 
AU'Tndla Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917; 
Practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20, elected to C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil in 1920 lor Amraoti West Constituency; 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 ; elected to Legislative (‘ouncH in 1923 
as Swarajist President of the Maliarasbtra 
(^inference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 ; 
elected to the l^egislative Assembly in Feb- 
ruary 1026 ; elected to tlie 0. P. Council for 
Amraoti Central Constituency as Bespon- 
slvist in November 1026. Minister to C. P. 
Government 1927-19*58 Addrm: Secretariat, 
Nagpur^ C. P., and Amraoti (Bexar). 
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DB8IKA0HABI. Sm IlBUIUl.ll. DTWiX 
BAHADim, Kt. (1922), B.A., B.L., zeolplent 
of EaisaH^Hind Modal, High Court Vakil. 
d, Sep. 186$. m, CouBia, d, of Blwaa Bahadur 
T. U. Bangadiari. Edue. : Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency Colleges. Was Membert Madras 
Iiegis. CouUGil ; President, District Board, 
Trichinopoty, for three terms till 17 April 1926; 
Member of the Legislative Council for two 
terms till 1924; Member, Civil Justice Com- 
mittee, India, till 1925. Member, Malabar 
Tenancy Committee, 1927-28. Addrm: 
“Venkata Park,’* Reynolds Road, Canton- 
ment, Trichinopoly. 


DBVADHAR, OOPAL Rkishka (Kalsar-1-H!nd 
Gold Medal In 1920), Vice-President, Servants 
of India Socjiety. b, 1871. m. Dwarka- 
bal Sohanl of Poona. Edue : New 
Bngilsh School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M. A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as, Principal of the Aryan Education 
8oclety*s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Gokhale in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to Join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded .olsar-I-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked as Vice- 
President of the St*rvants of India Society 
for 8 years since 1923 and is again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more. Ho has been ever since its be^nnlng 
the Head of Bombay Branch. Toured 
in England and on the Continent in 1918 as 
member of Indian Press Delegation. He 
is the founder and Hon. Organiser and 
General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon. 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Oouferenoe Presided over the Provineial 
Social Coiiferonee in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow. Organiser ot the Malaliar Relief 
Fund, 1921 ; and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the flood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as mombcT of (Committee om Co-oi)cra- 
tlon api)ointod by Mysore Government and the 
Government of Madras. Gave evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
as President of the Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; has worked on several I 
Committees appointed by Government. 
Now the elected President of the Bombay 
Central Co-operative Institute of which fox 
more than five years he had been Vice- 
President ; Director, Bcmbay Central Co- 
operative Bank. Has published several pam- 
phlets on Co-operation, Female Bducatibn 
and Social Reform. In Jannary 1927 he 
leceived the diatlnciion of C. 1. E. and in 
June 1927 v^as unanimously elected as Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, POona. 
Addreet : Girgaum, Bombay. 


DEVEEELL, LlKPX-GENXlUL SlRCTBIb JOBir, 
K.B.E. (1 926) : C.B. (1918). Quarter-Master 
General (India), since Feb. 1927. b. 9 Nov 
1874. t. 0 ? late Major J. B. S. Deverell la. 
1902, Hilda, d. Of Col.G. Grant-Dalton. 


The P.W.O. West Torkshixe Begt. Hte. : 
Bedford 2nd Lieut, The P.W.O. 

West Yorkshire Regt., 1896 ; Adjutant, Ut 
West Yorkshire Regt.> 1908-6 ; paMed Stad 
College, 1907 ; Brigade-Major, lndM906-ll ; 
General Staff, India, 1913-14 ; Brigade-^for. 
B.B.F., 1914-15; commanded 4tb 
Yoxkahire Rc(^., 1915; 20th Inikntry 
Brigade, 7th Division, 1915-16 : 8rd Division, 
Aug. 19l6-A|»rii 1919; Officer of the 
Legion of Honour; Croix de guerre with 
Palm; Bt.-Major, 1915; Bt.-Lt..Col., 1916; 
Bt.-Colonel, 1917 ; Promoted Major-General 
for distinguished service in the field, 1919; 
despatches 9 times ; Welsh Division T. A., 
1919-21: commanded United Provinces Dis- 
trict, India, 1921-25. Promoted to Ljeut.- 
Gencral, March, 1928. Addrm : Army Head- 
quarters, Delhi and Simla. 


DEY, Gkorqu GOODAIR, C.T.B., (1928) ; Secre- 
tary and Chief Engineer, P W.D., Bengal* 
b, 13 September 1876. »». Ethel May Davey. 
Educ : Bedford School and Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hili, Assis- 
tant Engineer, P.W D. 1st Oet 1899 ; Execu- 
tive Engineer, July 1907 ; Superintending 
Engineer, July 1915; Chief Engineer and 
Secretary, April 1021. Addrm : Writers 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

DHAU Bakhshi RAOBimm Siroh, EAo 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E., (1925), C .s.L, Retired 
President and Finance Member of State Coun- 
cil, Bharatpur. b. 1863. Educ : privately. Sar- 
dar holding a hereditary jagir, Sardar’s 
allowances etc. from the State. Entered 
Bharatpur State service at an early age; 
promoted a Member of the Council of 
“ Ponchayat “ of Sardars in the time ot 
His late Highness Maharaja Jaawant Sfaigh 
Sahib Bahadur ; subsequently appodnM 
Dhau and Guardian to the Minor Maharaja. 
Was a member of Indian Students* Advisory 
Committee for Rajputana and Ajmer 
Merwara. Addreta : Bharatpur. 

DHRANGADHEA, H. H. MahaEANA SBia 
Sm OHAUSHTAXBIirBH, O.C.1.E,, K.OJ3.I.» 
Maharaja Eaj Saheb. b. 1889 ; Sue, father 
1011. Educ, : in England with private tutoiu 
under guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant. 
Addrm : Dhranga^ra, Kathiawar. 

DHUBANDHAE. EAO Bahaduk haradev 
V isHWARAl^B, A.M., Visitor Professor ol Pain- 
ting, Sir J. J. School of Art. Bombay, b, 
4th March 1871. *». Gangubal, 4th darter 
of Madbavrao T. Kao. Edue, Ratitram High 
School, Kolhapur, and at the Sir J. J. S(h<x»l 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of AH, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918. Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Boxn^ 
bai Presidency, in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J, J. School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting; 
was selected to decorate the Hon. Law 
Member's room, * Secretariat, New Delhi ; 
Vice-President, Art Society of India, Bombay. 
F^ieationa : Illustrated C. A. KiUeaM^s 
(I.C.S.), (1) “Deccan Nursery Tales (8) 
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**$tories of King Vikram/* S. M. Edwards* 
fl.C.S.) “ By-w^fe of Bombay.” Otto Botli- 
xeld*8 (T.C.S.) Women of India ** and several 
other Miuratni, Oujarathl, Hindi and Mytho- 
3ogi(^l books for Messrs. Macmillan & Oo., 
Oxford XTnlversity Press, Longmans Green 
dc Oo.y and several other Indian publishing 
firms. Adfiresa * ” Shreo Amba Sadan/* 

Brabhu Nagar, Khar, Bombay Ko. 21. 

BICE* Okorqb Pakis, O.I.E.^ 1916. Bar-at-Law; 
Member of 0. P. legislative Council, 1921, 
’ and of each preceding Council ; Govt. Advo* 
oate, O.P, b. 1866. m. Elfie Geraldine Kewman. 
> JBdue,: Dulwich College ; called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889; Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Kagpur, 1891 ; Lecturer in Xaw to the 
Mmris College, Kagpur. President, Kew 
English High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil Station Municipal Council. PubHoft- 
Hon: Pitch and His Fortunes. Addreu: 
Nagpur. C. P. 

DINAJPUR, Lieutenant Maharaja Jagabibh 
Hath Rat Barapijr.6. 1894. «. by adoption 
to Maharaja Sir Girlja Nath Ray Bahadur, 
K.O.I.E. m. 1916, Edue.: Presidency CoUego, 
Calcutta. President, Dlnajpur Landholders^ 
AModation; Member, Bis. Board, Dinajpui 
and Chairman, District Board, Dinajpur, 
and Member, British Indian Association. 
Bengal Landholders Assocn., Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, East India Assocn.. London, Cal* 
outta Literary Society, North Bengal SSamin* 
dors* Assocn., Rangiya Sahitya Parishat. 
Received King’s Commission in Jan. 1924. 
Addreat : Dinajpur Rajbatl, Dinajpur, 8 
Middleton Row, Calcutta. 


DONALD, Douglas, C.S.I. (1921); 
Commandant, B. M. Police and Samana Rifles 
1 , 1865 i Edue, : Bishop Cotton School, Simla, 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa, 
1888 ; transferred to Peshayrar, 1889 ; appoint* 
edC«B.M. Police, Kobat, 1890 ; served Miran- 
sai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tiiah, re-transferred to Kohat, 1899 ; on 
special dnty to raise Samana Rifles. Addmt: 
raitary Polioe. Kohat. 


DOENAKAL, BISHOP Of, since 1912 ; Rt. Rev. 
VApanatakaji Bahuel Asasiah, ist Indian 
btsbop* Hon. LL-D. (Cantab.); b. X7 Aug. 1874. 
Edne, : 0. M. 8. High School, Mengnanapnram; 
C, M« 8* College, Ttnnevelly ; Madras Gbristlai] 
CofiefS. One of fonaders of Indian Mitalon< 
«IT Society of Tlnnevelly, 1903 ; Hon Seore 
tiry, 1908*9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of National 
Mtssloiia^ Society of India, 1906-9 ; visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
I^eratiott, 1907, and its Vice-President, 1909*11; 
ilfdted Emiand as Dptegsto to World’s 
IBssionaiy (Smfetencp, 1910: Head of Doma* 
Mission, 1909 *i£ PubHoaHont: Holy 
RM^m, Confirmation, First Corinthians, ete. 
dddme ; Dornakal Slngarenl Collieries, 


D0FF. ReginalI) James, J.P., Hon. Prosldeney 
Magistrate ; General Manager, New India 
Assnxance Company, Ltd., Bombay, h, 11 
July 1886. m Olive A. Lockie. Edue: 
whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co., Ltd., London and 
Bombay. Addrm: Royal Bombay Yacht 
Chib, Bombay. 


DUGGAN, JaMSHEPJI NUBSERWANJX, D.O* 
(Oxon), F.C.P.S., BSajor, l.M.S. (Hon.)i 
L.M. (feS., J.F., Ophthalmic Burgeon in 
charge, Sir C. J. O^thalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, b, 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
Parakh. Edue : Bomb^, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor in Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon Parsl General Hospital, Bombay : is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Fellow of the 
Bombay University and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Ptiblinatione : Papers 
on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes 
Artificial Bye, Traupical papilla. Squint cases 
and Sub-Conjuctival Injections In the eye. 
A familial group of the Selerbtics; Deep in- 
filtration Anoe&thesia in Ophthalmic Opera- 
tions. Address: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


I DUHR, The Rev. Joseph, S.J., Ph.D., D.D.» 
I Princliml, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay 

h. March 18, 1885. Edue. . the Gymnasium 
I Echteniach Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 

St. Joseph’s College, Tunnhout, Belgium; 
Manresa House, Roeliampton, London, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst ; Imperial College, 
South Kensington; St. Mary’s Thc'ological 
Seminary Kurseong, India; Gregorian 
I Unlvasity, Rome; Campion Hall, Oxford; 

t Professor at St. Xavier’s CoUeg<j, Calcutta, 

I 1010-1936 ; Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 

I Bombay, 1018-1921; Principal of St. Xavier’s 

Ck)Uege, Bombay, from 1024. Address. St. 

I Xavier's College, Cruicksliank Road, Bombay. 

DUNDAS, Robert Thomas, O.I.E.; Inspector- 
General of Police, Bihar and Orissa, aince 
1914; additional Member of Lient.-Govemor’s 
Council. b» 1868, e. s, of the late Donald 
William Dundas. Addreet : Bihar. 

DUNI CHAND, LAI A, B. A., Licentiate inlaw, 
Honours in Perblan and Literature, (1894), 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. 6.1873. m.Shrlmatifihagdevi. 
Edue : Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921, 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 ; was 
Manager of Anglo* Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906*1921; Member, Managing 
Committee, D.A.V. College; resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over AU-India Sud Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, AU-India Con* 
gross Committee, since 1920 ; was convicted 
and sentenced to six months imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Amendment Act; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rahtak in 1922; was Swarajist Mem- 
ber ot the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Address : Krlpu Nivas, Amballa. 

DUNN, CUTHBBRT LINDSAY, L.R,C.P. A 8. 
(Edin.). D. P. H. (Lend.), C. I. E. (1928), 
Serbian Order of St. Sava, 4th Class (1920) ; 
Director of Public Health, United Provinces. 
b. 15th May 1875. to Janet Logan Dal^etoh. 
Edue. DoUar A(»demy and Ediimnrgh 
University, South African War, February 
1900 to Augu^ 1002. Entered L H. 1st 
September 1902; Tibet Compaign, 1904; 
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dyil l^onjab, 1905 to 1910 on plague 

duty. l)eputy Sanitary Commissioner, V. P., 
1910-1914 ; War servlees 1914 to 1919. 
lliree times mentioned In despatches ; Direc- 
tor of Public Health, D. P., 1919 to date. 
Puhltcatims t Indian Hygiene and Public 
Health “ Dunn and Pandya” 1926. Various 
papers In sclentlhc journals. Addreit : 
Lucknow. 

DUEBHAKaA, HAHAliAJAPHIBaJ OF, Sir 
Rameswara Singu Bahadur, G«CJ.E., cr. 
1916; K.OJ.B., cr. 1902 ; cr. 1918; 

16 Jan. 1860; s. of Maharaja Habeshwar 
Singh Bahadur, twice married, two «. one 
d. Is head of the Maithll Brahmans In India. 
Sdue»: Durbhanga, Knsaffarpore and Be- 
nares, and privat-ely under the late Sir fVster 
Macnaghten, Prin(‘ij)al, Hajkot College* 
App<»inted Assistant Magistrate {Indian 
Statutory Ci\dl Service), 1877 ; resigned, 
1886, to manage his own extensive estates ; 
received title, Eaja Bahadur, 29 May 1886 ; 
was exempt)^ from attendance in Civil 
Courts, under Government Notification, 14 
May 1888; 1888-90, seat in Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council as representative of Landowners 
of Bengal and Debar ; succeeded to the 
gaddee of Baj Durbhanga on decease of his 
brother; 1898 ; received title Maharaja Baha- 
dur, 1898; Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council; five times and six times l^ldent 
Of British Indian Association ; Life Pres., 
Behar I^andholders* Association, and Life 
Pres., Bharat Dharma Mahamandal, by udilch 
he was elected to be the chief of the orthodox 
Hindus of India ; made hereditary Maharaj 
Bahadur, 1907 ; hereditary Maharajadhiraj, 
1920 ; has restored and constructed temples 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1902 In Kama- 
khya, Assam, Sylhut and other places ; has 
constructed the Bajnagar Palace at a cost of 
£160,000 ; It is the finest example of oriental 
architecture in Bengal since the Mogul 
period ; has constructed magniflqant tem- 
ples at Darbhanga, Patna, Bajna#h, Bho* 
wara, Kamakhya, I.*ahore, etc. ; possesses one 
of the best libraries in India ; Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal, 1900; a Member of Indian 
Police OommlsBlon, and of Indian ^mlne 
Trust ; Pres, of the Prince of Wales' Becep- 
rion Committee for Bengal, 1905: Member, 
Bxeontive Council. Bihar and Orissa, 1912- 
17; President, Hindu University Society, 
1918 ; President, Indian Industrial Oon- 
fexenoe, 1908 ; President, Beligtous Con- 
vention (Parliament of Bellglons) held at 
Calcutta, 1910, and at Allahabad, 1911; 
President, All-India Hindu Oenferenoe, April 
1916 ; P^dent, Bengal Landholders* Asso- 
ciation ; Presented 5 aeroplanes during the 
war; Member, Council of State! D. Litt. 
(Benares Hindu University) 1022 ; Trustee 
to the AU-Indla Victoria Memorial. Heir ; s. 
Maharaja Kumar Kameshwara Slugh, b, 
28 Kov. 1907. Eecreations : Chess. Addmt : 
JOurbhaxma, India ; other Palaces at Eal- 
nagar, Calcutta, Simla, Patna, Allahabad, 
Benares, Musaffarpore, Pumeah, Banchi and 
Hardwar, 

DtJTT, A«AR Nath, B,A., B.L., M.L.A., of 
late Mr* Durga Dass Dutt and Srlmatl Jugal 
DuU^ Advocate, Calcutta Hgh Court. 


8f I 


». U Uar U7S. m. 8rinuil TUMit 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, horn 
son, Asoh; Nath, b, 1906* Mdwt : Saikf 
School, Howrah, Klpon and Municipal Sidwml^, 
Metropolitan Institution and Presidency Coll.> 
Calcutta; was Chairman, Local Board ; Mem** 
her, District Board ; Secretary, People^s 
Association, District Association, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Burdwan ; elected 
Memher, Court of the University of Delhi 
and Klectod Memlier, Indian Legtslarive 
Assembly ; was Prosldenf, Bengal postal 
(’onfereiM*© and All India Telegraph Union 
and was etliior ot monthly magazine Alo. 
Addre^g : ** Burkl Aloy," Koshabpur^ Burd- 
wan. 

DYKR, JAHKR FkHouson, M.A , C.I.B. (1029); 
!.(’ S. Officiating ("Sommlsrioner, Nagpur 
Division. Joined I C 8., in 1902 and arrived 
in India In 1908 Asstt Commissioner, 
Ib'gistrar in the Judicial Commissioner’s Ccnirt 
and Rettlement Officer from 1903 to 191,''?; 
3rd Secr<‘t!iry to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 , 
Deputy Commlssiom*r, 1917; Commissioner 
of Sfitloinent and Din'ctor of Land Records, 
CP.; and Offlehiting Commissiouer, 1926. 
Addrm Nagpur, Central Provinces. 

BA8TLEY, CHARLES MORTIMER, Solicitor sad 
Notary Public, b. 2 September 1890. m. Esme 
Beryl Chester Wintle. JSdue.i Palgntoa 
Devon, England ; Ia Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Dr.P. SchiUor, Allee 6, Coburg. 
Germany- Served In the Great War from 
1914-1919 as Lieut. B.F.A. (T.F.) In India ; 
as an Observer and Pilot in E.F.C. and as a 
Pilot in the R.A.F. against the Mohmaods on 
the N.W.F. in 1916; against the Maori in 
Baluchistan in 1917; against the Turks at 
Aden in 191$ ; against the Afghans in 1919. 
Address ; C/o Little & Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Bulldlsg, 
Bombay. 

EWBANK, Robert Bsnsoe, B.a. (Oxen), 
O.I.B. (1924), I.C.8., Collector 9f 

Hyderabad 5. 22 Got 1883. in. Frances 
Helen, d, of Rev. W. F. Simpson of Galdbock, 
Cumberland. Edue: Queen’s OoU., Oxford, 
Asst. Coll, rnd Asft. Pol. Agent, 1907; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1912-20 ; Secretary to Imperial OomnHttee on 
Co-operation, 1920-24 Deputy Socretsrp 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce 
andAgrio.. P.W.D, and Bduoatiem, HedHil 
and Land Departments, 1924; Seoretery, Colo- 
nies Committee, London 1925* OffidliM ad 
Priyate Secrete^ to H. E. Lord Reddii|g> 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 1926. 
PubKcatfont: Bombay Oo-operstive miuml 
and Indian Cto-operative Studlsi. Aidm$: 
Hyderabad, Sind. 

EWBNS, SrAHLET R. (Adopted Indian ttamoi 
Jaya Veen) Lieut. Commlssioiier, Saivstlon 
Army, Territorial Commander lor Eswtem 
India and Burma. Headqusitem, Caliiutta, 
b. 15th Feb. 1867. m, 9UM O^ln Mellie 
Swinfen (1928). Became an omcai: of the 
S. A. in 1884 (out of Nottlug HOI, London) 
Has previously done S. A. service in mth 
America, Oykm and Great Britain and as 
under Foreign Secretary at the Army's 
International Headquarters and held Important 
TOsitions at the S. A, Natfonai Headquay^, 

London- 
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FAEIDKOT, H.H. Farzanp-IoBaadatKishah 
Hazrai-Kajsab-i- Hirp, Bear Bans. Baja 
Bab INPAB BiNaH Bahadpb of. b. 1015, «.in 
1010 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Ptti^ab. Ad^uti Faridkot, Punjab. 

FABEAK, Arthur CoURTNEr, Itf.A., B.A. 
(1011), F. E. Hist. Society, Professor of 
History, Ileocan College, Pootia. b. June, 15, 
1890. Fduc : Trinity Coll., Dublin, Address: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

FATEH ALI-EHAN, HON. Hajbb, Nawab 
KIZILBASH, O.I.E. b, 1862. S, to headship 
of HlzUbashes, 1896. Placed himself and 
his ureat clan at disposal of Government for 
Ghltral campaign, and induced many of tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non* 
intervention. For this service, received 3,000 
acres of land in Chenab Canal Colony for 
settlement of his followers; has served on 
PanJab*Leglslative Council ; representative of 
Poniab at Famine Conference, 1897; Life 
President of AniumanMslamia, Lahore, and 
Imamia Association of Punjab; a Councillor 
of Aitchison CSiiefs* College , Lahore ; Fellow 
of Pun jab University, Trustee of Aligarh Col> 
|e,ge; Heir: », Hlsor All Khan. Addreet: 
Aitohison Chiefs* Coll., Lahore. 

PAWCU8, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxon), 
CLI,B. <1927), O.B.E. (1923), V. D. (1923), 
3>lrector of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa. *6. 12 March 1885. m. U911) Christine, 
d, of Walter Dawes, J.P. of Eye, Sussex. 
Hdue.: Winchester College and Kew College, 
Oxford. Joined the I.E.S. 1909 ; Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, since 
1917. Addrett : Patna, E.I.E. 

FAZULBHOY CUEKIHBHOY, Sir (1013) 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and Millowner. b. 
4 Oct. 1872. m. Bal Sakinabai, d.of the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Bbrahlm. Bdue,: privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 years; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Bepresented Bombay 
Millowners* Assoeiation on Bombay Prov. 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1018-16t 
represented Bomlmy Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W. India ; Bon 
Secretary, Bombay Presidency War Belief 
Fund. Appointed by Government Member 
of various Committ^ and Commissions, 
chief being the Weights and Measures Com-i 
mlttee, Committee on the education of Fac- 
tory Employes, and the Commission for Life 
Saving Appliances ; invited bv Government 
to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conferenoi at Brussels, convened by the 
Coimcil of the League of Hatlons, 1920. 
Connected with many of the principal 
industrial concerns in Bombay, and a Mem- 
bet of the Local Board of the Imperial Bank 
of India, Chairman, Indian Merchants* Cham- 
ber and Bureau, 1914*15. An active Member 
of tbe Committee of the Bombay Millowners* 
Association, being Chairman, 1907*8. Fellow 
of tlie Bombay University. A keen advocate 
ol education, particularly of Mahomedans. 
Member of the Anjaman-i-lslam, Bomtwys a 


Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the AllfIndia Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Addreee: Pedder Boad, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

FAZL-T-HUSAIN, THE HON. MlAN SIR, Kt. 
(1925). K. C. I. E., B. A. (Punjab), M. A. 
Cantab,), Bar-at-Ia-w (Gray's Inn) ; Ecvenue 
(Member, Punjab Government. 5. 14 June 
1877. m. eldest d. of Mian Kurahmad Khan. 
JBdue, : Abbottabad, Govt. College, Lahore, 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Practised 
in Sialkot, 1901-5; In the I’nnjab High 
Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Piendt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1019-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Xslamia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary, Islamia (College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University , 1 909-1 920 ; Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20; 
President. All-India Mahomedau Educational 
Confee.. 1922 ; started Muslim League, 1905 ; 
Title of K.B. 1919 ; l*re8ident, Punjab Prov. 
Conference, 19J6 ; elected to Punjab 
liegislativc Council, 1920. Apptd. Minister of 
Education, Punjab, 1921; re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1928 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp.' 
additional Member of Council, H. E. The 
Governor-General of India's Council, Aug. 

1925. Ee-appointed Minister of Education, 
Nov. 1925; Apptd. Eevenue Member, Punjab, 

1926. Leader of tbe House since July 1926 ; 
Member of the Indian Delegation to the 
League of Nations 1927. Addreee : 7 Lytton 
Bead, Lahore. 

FILOBE, IiT.-Ooii. Clement, M.V.O.; HiUtary 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901; 
b. 1853. Sdue. : Carmelite Monastery* Cion- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered (Gwalior 
State service, 1872; Lt.-CoI., 1W3; Asslstajit 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Offloer, 1898-97 ; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Sclndia, 1899-1901. Address: 
Gwalior. 

FOBBTEE, Martin Onslow, Ph. D. (Wurz- 
bufg), D. Sc. (London), F. 1. C., F. E. 8. 
(1905) : Director, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore (1922). b. 1872. Edue.: Private 
schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington. Asstt. Prof, of Chemistry, Eoyal 
College of Science, 1902-13 ; Director, Salters* 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Hon. Secretary, Chemical Society, 1904-10; 
Treasurer, 1915-22 ; Longstafl Medallist, 
1915; President ol Chemistry Section, British 
Association, 1921; President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1925. PubUcatione : ^ntrlbu- 
tions to Transactions of the Chemical Society, 
Addreee: Hebbal, Bangalore. 

FOULQUIEE, ET. EEV. BuGEEB CHARLES 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and Titu- 
lar Bishop of Corydatltts, since 1906. 5. 1866, 
Addreee: Mandalay. 

FEEKE,CB0iLGBOBaB, B.A. (Cantab); B.So. 
(Lond.)F.a8.; I.C.8., Dy. Secretary, Govt, of 
Bombjky, Finaneo Pep^. 1989^ 5. 8 Comber 
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1887. m, Judith Mary Maroton. Ifiduc. ; 
Merchant Taylor's School, London. St. John's 
I^Uege, Cambridge. Entered 1.0.8. 1912. 

TJnder-Secretary, Government of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department 1919 ; 
Director-General of Coipm^ial Intelligence | 
and Statistics, 1921-1920. Aadreis: Sccretadat, 
Bombay. 

FBBMAKTLKi Sm SBLVTn Howe, Kt. (1925); 
C.I.E. (1915) ; C.S.l. (1920) I.C.8., Senior 
Member Board of Bevenue, U.P. 5. 11 Aug, 
1869. fit. to Vera. d. of H. Marsh, C.l.E. 
JSduc, Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Entered T.C.S., 1890 ; Settlement Ofllcer, 
Bareilly, 1898 ; Kegistrar, Co-oprative Socie- 
ties, 1907; Magte. and Oollr. Allahabad. 
3918; Commissioner, Bareilly, 1918; Con- 
troller of Passages, 1919; Commissioner, 
Meerut, 1919. Member, Board of ll<" venue, 
U.P., 1020. JFHtOfifJOltonS ; Barelli Settle- 
ment Eeport 1896; Bareilly Settlement Beport 
1902 ; Eeport on Supply oi Labour to iaeto- 
rles, 1905; A Policy of llural Education, 
1 916, Addreitt : Lucknow, U, P. 

FEOOM, Snu AeTSTTK Henhy, Kt, cr. 1922; 
Member of the Council of State, India, since 
1921 ; «. of late Henry . Broom. 5. l 
Jan. 1873. fit. 1st 1005, Effie (d. 1924) y, d. 
of late Thomas Bryant, F.B.C.S. ; 2nd 1925, 
Isabel Patricia, a. of B. Manners Downle, 
Kuntsford. Edac : St. Paul’s School. Entered 
service of P. & O.S.lf.Co., 1890 ; Superinten- 
dent, P. & O. S. N. Co., Bombay, 1912-16 ; 
Partner, MackinnonMackenzie & Co., Bombay, 
since 1916 ; Trustee, Port of Bombay, 1912-24 ; 
Chairman, Bombay cammber of Commerce, 
1920 ; Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 
1021 ; Member, Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee, India, 1923-24 ; Member, Eefonns 
Enquiry Committee, India, 1924 ; Member, 
Central Advisory Council, Baiiways, India; 
J.P. Bombay. Addrm : Mont Blanc, Dadysett 
Hill, Bombay. 

FVSON, Phuip Ftjribt, M.A. (Cantab) 
F* L. S., Principal, Pres. CoU., Madras 
5. 1877, m. Dbna Euth WUson, 1914. Echie ; 
Loretto ^hool : Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge (Sch(ilar) Professor of Botany, 
Presidency, ('oUegc, Madras, >9l4’lft2l. 
PuUvcatwns : “ Flora of the Nllglri and Pulney 
JHiU-tops,” “ Botany for India,”; Address . 
Presidency College, House Madras. 

FYZEE RAHAMIN, S., Artist. 5. 19 Deo. 1880 
w. Atlya Begum H, Fyzee, sister of Her High- 
ness NazU ]^flya Begum of Janjlra. Edttc ; 
School of the Eoval Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, E.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, ILA*. London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Boyal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Paris, 
Goupils^ and Arthur Tooth’s in London, 
Kno^ers’, Andefsons’ Hew York and at 
tlio Palace of Fine Arts in San Fraqce 
Co, IJ. S. America. In 19125 this 
National Gallery of British Art acquired 
two paintings for their permanent collection, 
now hung in the Tate Gallery, MUbank. In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Seoretanat in Kow I)?lhl. for Several 
years Art Ad^ser to H. M. the Gaekwar 
q| Baioda. The extstenco of 1ihe Baroda 


Art Gallery and its collection was ma^ at 
his suggestion and mainly under bis sa|mv$* 
Sion. /NtAEcorioas. History of the Baht* 
Israelites of India, Addrets: *'Alwatira- 
Eif’at, Eldge Boad, Malabar HQl, Bombay. 

GAGE, ANDREW THOMAS, M,A., B.Se., 

M.B., F.L.S. ; Lt.-C!ol., I.M.8. ; Erector, Beta- 
nical Survey of India ; Supdt., Boyal Botanic 
Gardens, Calcutta, since 1906. 6. 1871; 
Eduis.: Grammar School, Old Aberdeen; 
University of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profess 
SOT of Botany, University of Aberdeen, 1894- 
90 ; entered I.M.S., 1897 ; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898. 
Addrm: Boyal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

CAJENDKAOADKAB, Ashtatthama BA|<A* 
OHAEYA, M.A., Fh. ))., M.E.A,S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Eipbinstone College, Bombay. 5, 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Kamalabai ShaB^m 
of Satara. Edue : Satara High Sonool. 
Saiara and the Deccan College, Poona. Stood 
First in tlio First Class in BA., and carried 
off many prizes and scholarships during 
the College and University Carreer, Ap* 
polnU'd Assistant to Professor c£ Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll. Septr. 1916 ; Lsoturer 
on Sanskrit at Karnatak College, Dharwor, 
1917 ; apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Eipbinstone 
College in 1920. Ihiblications : Critical edif 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kafidasa’C 
Bitusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Bana’s 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dasbakumara 
Charita; Bhatta Narayana’s Venlsamhara, 
etc. Addrm : Maharaja Building, Bombay 4* 


GAJJAN SINGH, Sardar BahaDTIR, 0.B,E,« 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920). 
b. January 1864. Educ.: Ludhiana and 
I.Ahoro ; Practised at the bar from 1884 to 
1020 ; was header of Ludhiana District 
Bar ; President, Managing Committee 
Malwa Klialsa High School, Ludhl^a, 
Senior. Vlce-Prealdottt, District Board, Lud- 
hiana, Vice-Presidents Central Co-op^tlve 
Bank, Ludhiana, Magte. Ist dass and Member, 
Punjab Legislative OouncU from 1918-20. 
and District Board, Jagir and Landholder; 
an Hon. Extra Assit. Commissioner, awarded 
Sword of Honour and seat lu Durbar for war 
servle(‘s ; mentioned in dcspatdies, Author 
of the Punjab Juvonllo Smoking Bui, vdiicb 
WAS passed. Address : Ludhiana. 


GANDHI, Manmohan PrRrsHOTTAM, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta ; India ; Secy., Indian Port Trustee’s 
Association, Calcutta; Secy., Indian Steel 
Agents' Association, Calcutta, Beglstrar, 
Indian Cliambcr of Commerce Tribunal of 
Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secy., Board of Control 
to the East India Jute Association, Calctitta ; 
8. of into Purushottam Kahanjl Gandhi, of 
Limhdl, (Kathiawar) ; h. 6th November 1901, 
m. 19:16. Bamhhagauri, d. of Sukhlal Cldmgan- 
la! Shah of Wadiiwan. Joined Government 
of Bomba>’, I^abour Office, as Statlri^l Aastt. 
1926 ; Indian Currency liCague, Bombay, as 
Asstt. Secretary, 1926, Indian Chamber fid 
Commeroe, Calcutta, 1926, PvltHeaHons: A 
Mercautllo Marine for India— a paper fead 
before the Indian Economic Conference, 1925» 
Foreign capital tn India---a jolht paper leaa 
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tlie Indian Economic Confeicnoc 1926 ; 
Modem Economlce of Indian Taxation— 
Mng the git Mannbhal Mehta Prize Essay. 
1924. The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 
from the earliest times to the present day- 
being the Bombay University Ashbumer 
Prize Essay. 1925. Address : e/o Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, 135, Canning Street, 
(l^lontta, India. 

QAKDHI, MoHAKpas Eabamohavo, Bar.-at- 
law (Inner Temple). 5. 2nd October 1869. 
Sduc. at Bajkote, Bhavnagar, and XiOndon. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Africa. Was In charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt In Natal. During the greal 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign In Kaira district. 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918*19) and the non-oo«operation campaifim 
(1920) In addition to associating himself with 
the Khiiafat agitation (1919-21). Has ebam- 

S loned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
lose in South and East Africa. Sentenced 
to six years* simple imprisonment in March 
1922 ; released Feb. 4, 1924. Preoident 
of the Indian National Congress, 1926. Public 
cations Indian Home Hale,” “Universal 
Dawn,*' Young India.” Address: Satya- 
grahaghram, Sabarmati, B. B. & C. I. 
ItoUway. 

0ANDHI, NAOAUDAfi PrRSHOTTAM. M.A„ 
B3c., University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, Benares 
Hindu Univer^'Uy, Benares, India ; «. of late 
Purshottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi, 
(Katlilawar); b 22nd Deceml)er 1886; m. 1006, 
Shivkunvar d. of Shoth Bhudiw Tialetiand, 
Banpur; Ednc: Bahauddin Coflege. Juna- 
gad, Wilson ('ollege, Bombay, .loined 
Messrs. Jamal Bros., as Mining Engineer 
In Burma In 1014; Joined Tata Iron A Htoel 
Oo., 1916; was appointed General Manager 
of Messrs. Tata Sons, TJd., in Tavoy (Tjowci 
Burma), where Wolf tarn Mining was 
carried on daring the Great War ; Joined 
Benares Hindu Unlversitv as Ulnverslty 
Professor of Geology, Mining and Metallurgy 
in 1919, Address: Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, Benares, India. 

OANGULI. SpfrakasHi nephew of the poet, 
Dr. Babindranath Tagore; Artist M.B.A.S. 
(^nd.) Curator, Museum and Ait Gallery, 
Baroda. 6. 8th May 1886, m. Srimati 
Tanujabala Devi, grand-daiuhtei of the late 
C. K. Tagore. MdueaHonr. Doveton College, 
Calcutta, subsequently visited Europe chiefly 
for the study 01 Pine Arts and Archnology. 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
In the above subjects be held a temporary 
post In the Imperial Archeological Survey, 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Archseology in India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
{^aphittg and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Ghota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Mnteutn, Calcutta, and brmicbes. Pitblica- 
idonti Under preparation 1. A monograph 
' 4hd Baginis with 36 colour reproduc- 


tions of old paintings. 2. A monogrimh on 
Bajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 iUns* 
tratfons. 3. Influence of Japanese Art 
on the Modern Bengal School. 4. A short 
history on the art of brocade weaving In 
Gujarat. 6. Moghul textiles. 6. Lacquer- 
work in India. Address : Pushpabag, 
Baroda. 

GEDDIS. Andrew, J. P., Jakbs FinIiAY A Co,, 
Limited, b. Hth July 1886. w. Jean Baikle 
Gunn, d. of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh. JSduc : Getirgo Watson's College, 
Edinburgh Joined James Finlay A Co,, Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907 : Chainnan, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., Swan Mills, Ltd., Gold Mohur Mills 
Ltd., Director, Bank of India, Chairman, 
Bombay MillownjTS* Association, 1926; 
Millowiurs’ Association’s representative on 
Port Trust. Address : Sudama Villa, Nepean 
hca Boad. Malabar Hill. 

Igennings, John Frbdehiok, Bar-at-Law 
(Middle Tempio, 101 1) ; Director of Infor- 
mation and Lai)our Intelligence, Bombay, 
and Aeling Caulml^^Kione^ of Workmen’s 
('oiu|>eiihation. h. 21 1885. w. Edith 

d. oi 1. J Wadis, Esq., of (’roydon, Surrey, 
.'ind AldeburgU, Suffolk, Edue: Aske'y 
Hatehaiii and Dulwich. Entered 
journalibin iii 1002 and served on the 
Editorial Staffs oi the Morning leader. 
Star, Daily Mall and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5tli Buffs, and R. Q.A.), 1916-1919 ; War 
Office. M. I. 7 b, Propaganda Section, from 
Aug 1916 to Feb. 1917. IMrcctor of Informa- 
tion, Di‘e. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the labour 
Office In addition, July 1925 to March 1926, 
Siucij that date in charge of combined 
,offKM'a as Director of information and 
Labour Intelligence. Address : Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

OHOSAL, Mips. (SbMATI SVAHHA KHKAEI 
Dkti) ; d. of Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
and bister of Sir Babindranath Tagore* b, 
1857. m. late J. Ghosal, Zemindar. Before 
twenty published a novel anonymously* soon 
after became editor of “Bhartl” (^t woman 
editor m India), a Bengali mag^ne wUch 
still conducts. Address : Old Bailygunge 
Road, Calcutta. 

GHOSB, The Hon. Mr. Justioe Charu Cshn- 
DEB, Judge, OalouUa High Oourt, etnoe 
July. 1919. b, 4 February 1874, Bduo. : 
Piesidenoy College, Oaloutta. m. NIrmal 
NoUni, d. of the late Protap Ohu&der Bose. 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898. 0aU«d to the Bar to 
England, 1907. Addrifi.^ High Court, 
Calcutta. 

IGHOSH, RAi Bahadur Drveswia NAmB.A. 
(Honours); Beereswar Mittor Gold Medablet 
of Calcutta Univ. (1011). 6. December 18, 
1888. m. Miss Sushila Kumarl, d. of late liCr. G. 
C. Bay, Dy. Auditor-General, Finance Dept. 
Edue: Hindu School, General Assembly's 
Institution and Presidency College, Caioutta. 
Joined Finance Department, Government of 
India, March 1891. Elected Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, London, 1909, of the 
Koyal Economic Society, J.»ondon, 1911, and 
Monborofthe Boardof Agricuitu^ in India, 
Indian Economic Association, 
1921, and of the BeugsJ Economic Society, 
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1925 « PtM'kMimt: Various departmental 
publications relating to Sea-borne, Inland 
and X<and Frontier Trade, Agr^ltnral, 
Financial, Judicial. AdmliUs^tame, Indus- 
trial and Prtecs 8tatisti<^. Director of 
Statistics with Government of India, 1921 ; 
Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence, 
1923 : retired in June 1925. Statistician to 
the Boyal Commission on agrioulture, Octo. 
1925. Addrm : 26, 1? van Olmnd Dutt Street, 
Calcutta. 

OHliZW^VT, Thw Hon. Hauji Sie ABiirn 
Kakix Anr Ahmed Khan, Kt., (1028), 
M.li.C., Zemindar and I^and-owner ; Minister, 
Ooverameiit of lienual b. 25 August 1872. 
JUduc : St, Peters Sehool, Kxiuouth, Devon- 1 
shire. Messrs, Wren and Gurney’s Instltu- 
tlou, J/>ndoii. lTnlvei>ities of Oxford, 
and .Iona (dermanv). At an early age I 
sent to a public H<‘iiool in Knglaiid ; ai)i)eared I 
at the I. C. S. examination In 1890, after f 
which finished his career in the Universities 
of Oxford and Jena. Travelled almost all 
over the continent of Europe, where a number 1 
of years were spent for Education purposes! 
in Germany, Franco & Italy. Ketumed ) 
to India 1894 and aettied on his esiat(‘s handed , 
down b> hlft an<’<‘st/Or8 Fat<‘hdad Khan 
Ghuzuin Lohani, brother ot Oraiim Khan 
Ghuxnln J^liani, the last Independent Afghan | 
Chieftain of Ben gal llepn'seated the wliole of I 
E. B.' <fc Assam In both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imijerial Legislative , 
Council (1909-12). Bepresented tlie whole j 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s , 
Council (1913-16), Was sent on a jwlltlcal 
mission to the Court of ex-Klug Hussein of * 
Hedjaz as 'a ell as to Palestine and 8yria to 
enquire into ttie question of Pilgriia Tiafflc t 
(1913). Appointed Minister, Government of 
Bengal, on 1st January 1924. Again a^)- . 
pointed Minister, Government of Bengal, on ' 
26tli January 1927. Created Knight Bachelor 
1928. Addrem : North House, DDdimr. ■ 
Mymensingh ; Vl’riter’s Building, Calcnttiw , 

GXDHOUE, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra ^ 
Houdkshwar Prssad Sinqh, Maharaja 
Bahadur of gidhoub. 6. 1890. m. 1913. j 
Has been a Member of District Board, j 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and ] 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent' 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of i 
Legislative Council, Bihar and Orissa, since ’ 
1920, Ascended the GadI on 21at Novcm- • 
her 1923. Title of Maharafa Bahadur made ] 
hereditary in 1877. has a Son and heir*Maha - 1 
raj Kumar Cliandra Choor Singh. Addrm: ' 
Srlvilas, Gidhour. District Monhgyr. | 

Q1DKEY» Hinrt AimuT John, Lt..Coi., 
LJia (retired); P.R.O.S.; F,B.8,; D.O. 
(Ogon.) ; F.R.S.A. (London) ; D.P.H. (Cantab) 

J .P.,M.L.A.Ophthalnde 8urgeoii.5.9 June 1873. 
Muc,:Ai Calcutta, Edinburgh B. College, 
Dnivecsity Ooltege Hospital, liondon, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Post Graduate Lectuiur, 
in Ophthalmology, Oxford University (1911). 
Entered I.M.S., 1899. Served in China Expo- 
dltion, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, l9i3,K. W. 
Frontier, 1914-15 (wounded). Publkoti 0 n»; 
Homerous wo^-ks on Ophthalmic Surgery. 
Preildent-iA-Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domi- 1 
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cU5d Busi^peaa Aaaoclation, India ; IMdenti 
Ango-Xndlan and Domidled Europaan Associa- 
tion (Bengal) ; Leader of 1925 Angk>-Iad|aii 
2>epittatlDn to England : Accredited leader of 
the Domiciled Community in India and Burma; 
Member of Legislative Assembly. Addrm : 28, 
Theatre Bosd, Calcutta, 

GILBERT- LODGE, CAFTAtN EDWARD MORVON, 
F.8.I., F.I.A., F.A.I., J.F. 6. 28 Jan. 1880. 
«». May d, of Thomas Spencer, Esq. of Nor- 
wood, London, S. E. Bduc : at Sydney, 
N. B. Wales, Australia. Private practice, 
London, 1903-1014; Royal Engineer, 
April 1915— May 1920,tlien retiring to Reserve 
w'lth rank of Captain; Asst. Land Acquisi- 
tion Officer, Bombay, Hay-Kov. 1920; 
Land Manager, Development Directorate, 
Xov. 1920 to Dec. 1925. Address : Chordigate 
Street. 

GlLKOY, Major Paul Kniohton, M, C. (1917) 
M. D., F.R.C.8., Superintendent, St 

George’s Hospital, Bombay. 5. June 7, 1885 
«t. Miss W. H. Walker. Educ: Cambridge 
(Belwyn CoU.) and Bt. George’s Hospital 
Hyde Park. Entered I.M.S.. Jan. 29, 1910. 
Aadms: 10 Rocky Hill Flats, Lands End 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

HNWALA, Sir Padamji Prstonji, kt. (1927), 
li. A. (Ills Trip(w, Cambridge), Barrister at 
Law ; President, Indian Tariff Board, b. 
No\. 1875. m. Krenny Bezonji. Edur.: Govt. 
High School and Gujarat (’ollcge, Ahme-, 
dabad, Trinity College, Cambridge, CaUea 
to the Bar 1899 : Advocate, ('hief Comrt; 
ot Lower Burma, 1905 , Asst. Govt. Advo<'ate 
1915; Seerj., Legli. ('ouncU, Burma* 1916; 
resigned 1920; President, Rangoon Munici- 
pal Cor|)Ortttion 1922-23; Member IvCgis. Assem- 
iily, 1921-23, Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; President, 1925. Addrm: Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Government of India. 

GLANCY, Bhktkand Jamks, C.l.E. (1924). 
Foreign and Poliik’s! Dejsirtment, Govorn- 
inent ot India. 6. 31st Deeember 1882. m. 
1914, G nice Steel e. HdMc,: Clifton ; Monmouth; 
Exeter Colley*. OxJortl, Indian Civil Service, 
Addrern : DellU and Simla. 

GLANCY, Sir Rbuinald Isidorn Robsbt,C. 8X 
(1921), C.I.R., Agent to the Qovemor-Genei»l» 
Central India (1924). 6. 1874; m. Hslmt 
Adelaide, d, of Edward Miles. Bowen BDuae, 
Edue.: Clifton Oollwe; Christ Chmr^« 
Oxford. Entered I.C.B., 1896; Settlement 
Olficer, Banna, 1903, Political Agent, 1907; 
First Asstt. Resident, Hvdorabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council, H, K. H. the 
Nizam’s Qovernnient, 1011-1021 ; Residmit la 
Baroda, 1922; Pmideot of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923. Address: Indore. 

f 

^LASCOTT, John Kjchard DonovaTI* 
C.I.E. (1926), Agent Burma ]9LaUways 
5. 10 June 1877. w. Vemer O'Beliiy 

Blackwood. Educ.: Bedford and Puhtm 
price Wills and Reeves, Railway and Pori 

f ContwetM,. 1898-1901; B. K.Kfy.. 1901- 
1908; Bnnna lUittwayg, lOffl M data; 
prior to being Agent was Cfidef , Engineer, 
1918 to March lol^. 4ddrsst;2a Fytehs 
Road, Rangoon. 
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OOLBSttXIlHt Abv. Miioouc Qxo&ai, SGb- 
8i<mafy of 0 In Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deooan. 6. 1840. Sdue,: Kensington Pro- 
prietary Grammar School; St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; G.M.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1672-73 ;6doatta, 1874* 
75 ; Prlnci^I, Harris School, Mashas, 1888-«91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1801-00; Hon. Canon, St. Gcorge*8 
Ci^dra], Madras, 1906. Addre$t: Eoyapet 
House, Eoyapettah, Madras. 


GONDAIi, His HIGHNESS MAHARAJA Thakore 
Sahib Sehri Bhagwat sinhjeb of, 0.(J.T.E., 
K.C.I.E., b. 1866, 8, of late Thakore Saheb 
Sargramji of Gondal, m, 1881, Nandkuvertw, 
C. 1., d. of H. H. Maliarana of Dharapiporc, 
Educ,: Kajkumar CoU., Haikot ; Bdiii. tJniv. 
Hon. LL. D. (Edin.) 1887 : M. B., and 0. M. 
<Edin.) 1892 ; M.Ii (^P., (Edin.) 1892 ; B.r.L. 
(Oxon.) 1802 ; M. 1>. (Edin.) 1896 ; E.R C.V„ 
(Edin.) 1895 : F.O.P. and 8. B. 191 3; Fellow of 
University of Bombay 1885 : F.R.H.E. 
1909; M.K.A.S., M.E.I. (Great Britain and 
Ireland). H.P.A.C. Publication : Journal of a 
Visit to England ; A Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science. Addreta: Gondal, Kathia- 
war. 


GODWIN, CHARIBS ALEXANDER CAHPBElt, 
MAJOR-GENKRAL, C.B., (1924), C.M.G. (1918). j 
D.S.O., (1917) ; O.O.C. Peshawar J)ist, 

b, 1873. m. Catherine, d. of Colonc'!, i 
V. Milward, M.P., for Worcester. Edtic: at ! 
M^estward Ho and Sandhurst. Joined Suffolk I 
Hegt. on unattached list in 1895 ; Ist Madras ! 
lancers, 1896 ; transferred 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry JL898 ; Waiiristan Milithk and Opera- 
tions in naziristan. 1900; Staff CoUege, 
1908-09 ;Bde. Major, Meerut Cavalry Brigade ; 
S.S.O. 2 Mhow, 1914 ; Great War, France, 
1014-17; Palestine, 1917-19; War Office, 
1920 ; late A .D.C. to the King : Order of the 
Nile (3rd Class) 1918; Order Ei Nahda (2nd 
Glass), 1018; French War Cross (1910); 
Commanded Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, 
1921-23 M. G. Cavalry. 1923-26. Command- 
dant i^taff CoUege, Quetta, 1926-27. Address: 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar. 


GOODE, Walter Samgbl, C.I.E., I.C.S., B.A. 
(Hon.) Adelaide University 1898, B.A. (Hon.), 
Cambridge 1901. 6. 25 Nov. 1878. m. Jean 
Reed Batson 3^U (deceased). Edw : Way 
College, Adelaide. I.C.S. General line, 
D^ttty Chairman, Calcutta Corporation. 
Omdating Chairman, Calcutta Corporation: 
Secretary, Iiocal Self-Government Department 
of Bengal. Officiating Chairman, Calcutta 
Improvement Trust. Publicatiom : Municipal, 
Calcutta. Addrm : Magistrate's House, 
Alipore, Calcutta. 


QOSCHEN, H» Excellenot Visoount George 
JOAOHIV OF HaWSBORST, G.C.I.B. (1924), 
C.B.B (1918), V. D., Governor of Madras, b. 
1866, e. I. of Ist Visoount Goschen and I«ucy. 
d.of JohnDailley ; N. father 1907. m. 1893. 
lAdy Evelyn Gatboriie-Hardy, 5th d, of let 
Earl of Cranbrook: two d, Edua.: Rugby ; 
BiaUol Coll, Oxford. Was Private Secretary 
to Governor of N. S. Wales, and (unpaid) 
to his father at Admiralty s Joint Parliamen- 
tary Seoretery, Board of Agriculture, 1918; 
M. P. (C.) E. briudstead, Sussex, 1896-1906 
A. D. 0. to Lord Roberts, Oommsnder-in- 


Chief ; Hon. Col. and Lt.-Col.. 2-5th Buffs East 
Kent Regt. A Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Heir ; 5. Hon. Sir W, 
H. Goschen, K. B. E. Addrm : Government 
House, Madras. 

GOSWAMl, Komar Thlbz Chandra, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Zemindar, Member, LtwiSlative 
Assembly. Son of Baja Kisorllal Goswaml 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council, b. 1898. Educ: Presidency 
Collego, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, (^anada. Address: The Raj Barec, 
Serampore; Rainey Park, Ballygungo, Cai- 
enttii ; Kainachha, Benares ; Puri. 


GO UR, SIR HAM Singh, Kt.(1926), M.A., D. 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. BarJster-at-Law. 6. 26 Nov. 
1872. Educ,i Govt. Hif'h School, Saugor; 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Lltt., Delhi University ; re-^polnted let May 
1921-1926. Pvblictttions : lAw of transfer in 
British India, 3 vols. (6th Edition/; Penal 
Taw of British India. 2 vols. (4th Edition) ; 
lliiuiu (\k1c. 3rd Edition). The Spirit of 
Buddhism . His only Love; Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address : Nagpur, (J. P, 


GOWAN, Hvde Clarendon, B.A. (Oxon.); 
V.D., C. I.E., (1928) ; I.C.S., Chief Secretary 
to Government ('entral Provinces, b. 4 July 
1878. m. Edna Gowan (nee Brown). 1905; 
Educ; at Elstrec School, 1889-1892; Rugby 
School, 1892-1897; New CoUege, Oxford, 1897- 
1901 Univ. Coll., London, 1901-02. Under 
Secrefarj' to 0. P. Govt., 1904-08 ;* officiated 
as Under Secretary, Commerce and Industries 
Department, Government of India, July to 
Nov. 1908; Settlement Officer, Hoshanga- 
bad District, 1913-17; Financial Secretary 
to Govt., C. P., 1918-1921 ; Dy. Commissioner 
Nagpur, 1923-25 ; Financial Secretary to 
Govt., 1925-27 ; Chief Secretary, March 1927. 
Address : Nagpur. 


GRAHAM, Rev. John Anderson, M.A. (Edin.). 
D.D. (Edin.), K.I.H. Gold Medal, 0.I.E.i 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 
pong, Bengal, since 1889: Founder and Hon. 
Bupdt. of St. Andrew's Colonial Homes. 5. 
1861. Educ,: Cardross Parish School; Glas- 
gow High School ; Edinburgh University, m. 
Kate McConachfe (K.I.H. gold medal) who 
died 1919. Was in Home O.S. in Edinburgh, 
1877-82; graduated, 1885; ordained, 1889. Pub- 
licatwnt: "On the threshold of throe 
closed lands •» and ** The missionary expansion 
of the Reformed Churches." Addrm :Halim- 
pong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.); Bar-at 
Law; CJ.E. (1924); I. 0. 8., Secretary 
Legislative Dejrti,, Govt, of India (1924). b 
18 April 1880. m. Olive Bertha Maurice 
Educ: St. Paurs School. London and Balllol 
Coll., Oxford. Enter^ Indian Civil Service 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904; Asstt. Judge, 
1S9? » Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 ; Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1918 j Joint 
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Secretary, Legislative l>e])aytment, (Jovcrn- 
meotof India, 1921. Address: tirindlay & 
Co., Bombay. 

flRAHAMJB, WiLnAtt T’mwn.MAM, I.C.fi., Pro- 
vincial Art Officer . Siipdt. of ('ottage indus- 
tries and PioviiiHal Tialnirig Officer since 
1025. h. 1871. m. 1005 KHzrtbeth Ounlop 
Dunning, nierc of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
D. S. A. Edw.: at Ohnrteriiousc and 
Trinity Dali, Cambridge Snpdt. and Pol. 
Officer, R. Rhnn State*;, CnjiiiuKsioner, Pegu 
Division In IPIH and ag.dn iioni Pel) ini!) 
to ,TnjH' 1020, 1022 Addrefis r«‘gu ( Inb, 
Bangoon. 

(»BAY, AIKXanoi’.r GKoiioi], Manager, hank of 
India, lOd. h, 1S84, m. to Dnl<le Murid Kannv 
Wild, 1022. MacoloKfleld Crammai 

Seliool. Purrs hunk, Ltd., Mamdiestiu* ami 
District ; arrlvt'tl India, 100,‘> ; entered seiMcc 
of the Bank of India, Ltd., lOOS Addre’^n : 
14, NejH'au Sea Bond, Malabar ilill, Bombay. 

CUIEAVBS, JTON. RIK Wild JAM EWATIT, Kt • 
(1924); .Didgt of Calcutta High Court, hjuci 
1914, lu.d Vice-ChaiK'cllor, Calculi a University 
since 1024. b. 1890. Ethic.: ifurrow, Kebl;^ 
College, Oxfmd ; A'ist Mn-ntfr at Evtlvns, nr 
TJxbndg;*, 1804-00; called to Bar, lancoln's I 
Jnn, 1000. Addfesis: High Coutt, Carcutta ; , 
S3, JVlarlborough Jdace, N. W. | 

GBEKX, Alan Miohaol, M.V., (O\on>, 1 C.R 
Collcct-or of CiKstoms, Bombay, b. 11 April 1 
1885. «#. Loan, tbe only cliitl of Mr ami Mis, 
P. D. l^lkiri (1939). Edur.: St Paul’s Seliool, j 
London, JAmoln College, Oxford. .Joined ' 
1 C.R, in 1909. Addrftts : .New Cuhtom j 
House, P. O. Box 15S, Jumibay. 

6 KEG SON, Li>.ut.-C(/ 1.0X81. Edwaup Dl lson, ' 
r.M.G., 1917; (M.L., Dejnity Inspeetur- . 

General of P tUec, Punj.ib. h. 1877. Educ 
Portsmouth Grainnmr School. Asst. Blockade i 
Officer, Wazinstan.lOOO, PoU.Otllocr.Mohmand ' 
Border, 1908 ; Comindt., Border Military 
Police, Peshawar, 1002-07; Per. Asst, ta 
Jnspr.^cn.of Pol.,N. W. F., 1907-9; on ' 

special duty Porsiaa Gulf, 1909-12 ; Com- 
missioner of lollce, Mesopotamia. 

OBIFFITU, Francis Charles, C.S.I. (1923). 
O.B.E, (1919), King’s Police Medal (1910); 
Insp.-Gon. of Police, Bombay Presy., 1921. 
5. 9 November 1878; w. Ivy Moriia, 
daughter of George Jacob, l.C.S., Educ. : 
BhmdelPs School, Tiverton. Joined ludiau 
Police, 1898 ; Coimnr. of Police, Bombay 
1919-21. AUaress: Poona. 

GULAB SINGH, REIS, Rardar, M.L.A. 
Managing Director, Pun lab /amlndars* Bank, 
Ltd..liyallimr, and Landlord, b, March 1800 
m. d. of Dr. Sardar JawalUr Sinuli Reis oi 
byallpur. Edue.: Government Coll., Lahore, 
Hoadinaster. Govt. Sandernan High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Ly allpur and 
Queita Municipalities and Di*;t. Board, Lyall- 
pur,and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associatlouB and elected as moin- 
ber of Legislative Asseinblv, 3020, and re- 
elected in 1029 and rc-elooted In 1926 unoppo- 
f'Od Meinlier, FiUHneo (kuninittoe, Govern- 
ment of India. Kon. Magh',, L> allpur, for 
9 years, Addrem : Bhawana Bazar, l^yall- 
puc Punjab. 
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GULAMJILANY, BlJUKHAN, SaRDAB, NaWA^ 
OF WAi. First Class Sar<lar of tbe Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief, ft. 28 July 1888. i». sister of H.H. 
The Nawab $aheb Bahadur of Jaora. Edue, : 
Rajkuinar College, Bajbot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Corps ror two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Men.ber, Bombay Legls. 
Council; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-192.3; was eleetod Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidonev Mnslim League and is 
, pernianent President of Satara District 

i Aujunian Islam. Addrm: The Palace, Wat 

I Diet. Raiaru. 

GW \ LI OB. HiK HionNKHs Maharaja George 
JiWAJi RAO SrixDiA Bahaprr. b 26th June 
i 1916. Hu<(veded to tho ^fadi on 5th June 

I 192,5. Adihctu . .lai Bilu«i Palfuv, Gwalior, 

' and Mmlho Bilns Piil.ic;*, Shivapiu*!, C. 1. 

i HABIB-UL-LA:I sahib Bahadhr.THK flON. 
Khan Bahapar sir Mrhahmai?. Kt. (1922). 
K.C S.I. (3 927), K.C.l.E. (1924), C.i.E. (1920). 
Member ot the Vicciov’s Council (1924), 9. 
Sopt. 22, m, 8a dathu n Nisa Begum. 

Edue.: Zilla High Rdiool, Saidnpet, Joined 
the Bur in 1888 ; in 1897 was presented Oerti- 
flc.ate of lionour on tbe occasion of Golden 
Jubilee ot the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
A ictoria ; irom 1901 devoted whole time to 
local Belt government and held tho position 
of Chairman ot .Mmiiciiial Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pus., l)lst. Board; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905; Member, Ix^gislative Council, 
1909-12, apiiolntcd Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919; wa.** 6‘om» 
inismoncr of Madras ('orportiiion, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Comma, on Dccen- 
tralisiHion aud also before Public Services 
fk>mmn., served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal CJom- 
niissiouon tlie Superior Civil Services in India, 
Nov. 192.P March 3 924, Member of Council 
of the fiovemoT of MtMfra.s, 1920-24, and 
Jicader of tho Indian Didcgaliou to South 
Africa, 1920-27. : Delhi and Simla. 

HADOW, SIR (Frrdeiuok) arsten, Kt. 
(1926), C.V O. (1922). M. Inst. C.E.. M. Inst- 
'irans., V, 1)., Member, Ky. Board* b* 
r* Sep* JST'L m. Kate Louisa Margary. Edue, : 
Braiiksorne House, Govi aiming, 1883-1887 » 
Cliarterhouse, ls87-1892; it. 1. K. Ckillege. 
('•oopers HiH, lS92-9,>, AsBuciate Coopers 
, Hill, 1895 : Appointed Asstt. Engineer, State 
I Rlys,. 3 895 ; employed as A.sstt* Engineer on 
1 couhtruction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
! 3902 ; A.sstt. Manager, E. B. Kly., 1902-1904 ; 

AsStt. Secretary, Railway Board, 1905-1909 ; 
Manager and Plngmeer-in-Chicf, B G. J. P. 
lily., Kathiawar, 1909-1911 ; Deputy Agent, 
N. W. Rly., Lahore, 1911-1916; Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1916-1919; Agent, North- 
Western Railway, 1919-24. A(tdre»8 : Moivyn, 
Simla, W. 

HAIDER KARRAR JAFRT, Sybb., Member. 
Legia. Assembly and Astt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. d. 8 Dec. 1879* 
Married. Edue,: Collegiate School, Baltam- 
pur. M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra Collage and 
Mlstris Accouutaiioy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gouda Dist. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Bairampur, for 14 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
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Co-opeiative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; President 
and Tmtee of the Balrampur Qlrls' School. 
Addrest ; Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.). 

HATLEY, SIR" William Malcolm, G.r.l.E., 
K.O.6.I., l.C’.S., Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces (1928,) Knight of Graee of Order ot 
St. John of Jerusalem Hoii. Follow, (’orpus 
Christi CoUcge, Oxford, 1872. m 1806, 
Andrelna, d. of Count Hannibale Balzanis 
Italy. Lady of Grace of Order of St. John 
of Jemsalem ; F.K.G.S. Bdue : Merchant I 
Taylor’s School ; Corpus Christi College, I 
Oxford (Scholar). Colonisation Officer, 
Jheium Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punfab i 
Oovt., 1907 ; Dy. See., Govt, of India. 1908 , i 
Member, Durbar Committee, 1911; Ch. | 
Comnfr.. Delhi, 1912'19; Chairman, Indian I 
Soldiers* Board, 1921 ; Finance Member,! 
Government of India, 1919-22 Home Mem- 
ber, Goveniment of India, 1922-24, 
nor of the Punjab 1924-28. Addrns : Lutk- 
now, U. P. 

HAJI WAJIHCDDTN, Khan Uaiiadcr (1926)* 
Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co , Meerut, | 
b. 1880. Edu<:: privately, Jhiiing Grrat 
Balkan War (1910-12) was 'iroasurer, 
Meerut Division, lied Crescent Fund ; duiuig 
Great War (1918) w'orked as lion. Seuetar\, 
Meerut Cantonmimt War Loan Conimitlee 
Member of many educational institution'*. 
Elected In 1916 to Meerut Municipal board ; 
re-elected in 19J0; elected iu 1920 to JiCgis- 
lative Assembly, re-cleeted in 19;i2 Appoiu- . 
ted in 1922 to bench of Hon, Magistrates , ' 
appointed 1927 CTialrman, Cantonment Ikneh 
01 Hon, Maglsrates Section 15.; elected 
in 1922, Hon. Secretary to the Central Ilaj 
(Committee of India. Publications: “Pro- 
hibition In India,” “ Ziaratui Haraniain-is- ' 
Shaiecfaln.” Eleet/Cd unopposed in 1927 to 
Cantonment J5oard ; rc-eleet(Ml unopposed in 
1928 tor thi<*e years; elected Vu*(-Uresident 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926 ; le- , 
elected in 1028 for two years : elected Pre- 
sident of Meerut Cantonm(‘nt llosidents. 
Association iu 1926. Address: “ Pioneer i 
House, ’’ Meerut Cantonment. I 

HAKSAB, Col. Kailas Narain, B.A., C.I.E., ' 
Mahsir-Khas-Babodar ; Pol. Member, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1012. b. 1878. A'duc. .* Victoria 
College, Gwalior ; Allahabad University ; Hon. 
^of. of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 ; 
FHv. Sec. to Maharaja Scmdia in 1903-12 ; 
Under-Sec., Pol. Dept., on dop. 1905-7 ; Oapt., 
4th Gwalior Imp. Sor. Inf., 1902; Col., 
1924. Address : Gwalior. 

HALL, Major Aalph Ellis Carr , C.I.E..I.A , 
Mily. Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b. 1873. Joined army, 1894 ; Major, 1912 , 
served Tirah, 1897-98; European War, 1914-17. 
Address: Field Controller, Poona. 

HAMILL, Harrt, B.A., Principal. Elphinstone 
College, b. 8 Aug. 1891. m, Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Educ.: Koyal Academical Institution 
Belfast, and Queen's University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the T.E.S., in 1919. 
Address: Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


HAMILTON, C. J., M.A., F.S.S.; Indian Edu- 
cational Service, Prot. oi Economics, Patna 
College ; Fellow of Patna University. 5. 1878. 
Educ,: private tutor; Klu^s College, 
London; Caius College, Cambridge; gradu- 
ated first class Moral Science Tripos, 1901 ; 
McmbiT of Moscly Educational Commission 
to U.S.A. 1903; Member of Inner Temple 
1903 ; Dunkin Lecturer at Oxford University, 
1912; Minto Prof, of Economics, Calcutta, 
University, 1913-19. Publications : ** Trade. 
Kelation between England and India.** Ad* 
dress : Patna College, Patna. 

HAMLEY, Herbert Russell, M.A., M.so. 
Dlp.Ed. (Molboumc). Dixbon Final Honour 
Scholar in Natural Philosojiliy (Melb.) 1906. 
Ros.arch Scholar ; i’rincipal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay, b. 6 Scptt'mber 
1889. /«. Miss E. F. Robinson, Educ. ; Wesley 
(’olk'ge, Queen's College, Melbourne Univer- 
sity , MiitlK'matics Master, Church of En^and 
Grammar School, Mellmurnc ; Principal, 
University High School, Melbourne ; I/oeturer 
in Mathcuiatie'* and Physicis, Queen's College, 
Melbourne ; Vice-Prineipal. Training College, 
M<*U)oiirne ; Professor of Physics, Wilson 
ColU'ge, Bombay; l*rincipal, Secondary 
Training College, Bombay. Publications : 
J’apiis on j'byslcal Subjects in Scb'utiflc 
joinnals. paiK'r-s on Educaiioiial topics, “The 
Fundamental Tonnulai of Physics," and 
“(hneral Physical Science," Address: 
Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, SIK (EGBERT) LAURIE LUCAS, B.A. 
(Oxon.), ( .B.E. 1918 ; C.s.l. 192.^) ; Governor 
ot Assam (I .^27). b. 12 Jan. 1873. m. Eltie 
Townsend W^arner. Educ: Newton Coll., 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon, and Kcblc Coll., 
Oxford Entered l.(J.S, in 1896. Publimtions: 
Indian Elect ion Petitions, 2 Vols. (Pioneer 
Press, Allahabad) ; The Indian Candidate 
and Returning Officer (Oxford University 
Press) ; Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa. Addnss: (Joveniinent House, 
Shillong, Assam. 

HAH BILAS SARDA, RAI SAHIB, F.R.S.L, 
M.R.A.S., F.C.S., Member, Legislative Asbcn - 
bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ,: Ajmer Government 
College and Agra College. Was a teacher in 
Government College, Ajmer, was transferred to 
Judicial Department in 1892; apptd.Guardian 
to H.U. the Maharaja of Jaisalmerin 1894; 
reverted to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; was Subordinate Judge, First Class 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court. Beawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajmer, 
1921-23; officiated as Addl. Dist. and Sessions 
Judgi' and r(*tircd in Dec. 1923, and was 
Judge, Chi(‘f (’ourt, Jodlipur. Ro-elected 
Member, Legislative Assembly, from Ajinor- 
Meiwara Coustltuenev in 1927. Was eleeted 
a member of Royal Asiatic Society of Greats 
Britain and Ireland, Royal Statistical Societ> 
of London , Statistical Association of Boston, 
U.S.A., Royal Society of Literature and 
Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland; 
is Secretary of Paropkarlnl Sabha of India. 
plications: Hindu Superiority; Ajmer: 
Histoncal and Descriptive; Maharana Sang» : 
Mabaraua Kumblia ; Maharaja Hammn 
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of Banthamblior ; PrlthvlraJ Vijaya. 
Addfm : Civil Lines, Ajmcr^ Eajpatana. 

HART KISHAN KATJL, Baja PanpiT, M.A., 
O.S.T., C.t.E., llai Bahdwj. b. 1869 9. of Raja 
Pandit Siiraj iCawl. rj.R., JSdiic.: Covt. 
Coll., Xiahorr*. Ahsit. Commsr., 1890; Jun. 
S^'cy. to FinaiK'lal (’omnwr., 1893-97 ;l)ihtrif‘t 
JndKP, J^liore, 1897-98 ; D<'puty Comiur., 
Jhang, 1898; SetUcment OfRoer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-190.3 ; 8. O. Mlanwali, 1903-8; 
l)y. Commar., 1906; l)y. (’oininr., Muza- 
ffargarh, 1908-09 ; l>y. Commar., and Hupdt., 
Census Operntions. runlnb, 1910-12; Dv. 
Commsr., Montgomery, 1913 ; on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Bee. 191 3- April 
1014 ; Bepnty CommisBioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917*19 ; By. Commissioner, Jhclum, 

1 919 ; OommlBsioner. ilawal Pindl Bivison, 
1919-20; Commissioner, Jhulundcr Division 
November 1920 to November, 1923 ; apptd. 
to Boyal CommlBsion on Services.l 923-1 924 ; 
Commissioner, Bawal IMndi Bhision 1924 ; 
retired Nov. 1924 : Member, Economie 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27; Bewan, Bharatpur State,1927. 
AdiltehB : 29, J^avn cure Road, Labore. 
HABINCTON, GENERAL SlR CHARLES HARTNG- 
TON, G.B.E., K.C B., BS.O., B.C.L., General 
Offi(;er Commaudiug Western Command, b, 
31 May 1872. m. Gladys Norali Grattan. 
Educ,: Cheltenham College, R. M.C.Bandhurst. 
The King’s Regiment, Bde.Major,6th lufautry, 
Bde., Alder.Hhot; B.G.G.S., Canadian Corps; 
M.G.G.S., Second Army in great war; B.C.l. 
G.S., War Otllce G. 0. 0. Army of Black 8ea; 
G.O.C. Allied Forces of occupation iu I’urkey 
O.O.C. Northern Command, England; and ' 
G.O.C. Western Command, India. AMrsss: 
Flagstaff House, Quetta. 

HAKISTNGH, Major General, Rao Bahaohr 
Thakir,(H Sattasar, CI E., O.R.E., Army 
MinihU'r, State Council and G.O.C, IMKaiu&r 
State Forces, b. 1882, Edur , ; Mayo (Jollcge, 
Addrfst: Sattasar Hou-^e, Bikaner.’ 

HARI SINGHJI, Shrekman RAO BAHAPXTR 
Raja Raj Shree, Sahib, o.i.e. (1928) Cldef of 
Mahajan; Premier Noble of Bikaner State; 
Title of Rao Bahadur '* conferred on 12th 
December 1911. b. 16th October 1877. m. 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahlbof Sathin in 
in Jodhpur State in 1894. Edue, The Ma>o 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmei. Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajptttra Hitkartnl Local Sabha, and 
President of the Saxdars* Advisory Committee 
Bikaner. Address : P. 0. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway 

HAEK:ISHENLAL,<Lala). 6. 16 Apruisoe. 
Edue : Govt. Coll., Lahore and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge. Bar-at-Law. Retired from the 
Bar 1, 900, since then devoted to Industrial and 
commercial organisation and activity. Presi- 
dent, Reception Committee of the Congress, 
1909 ; President, Industrial Conference held at 
Bankipur, 1 912 ; gave evidence before the 
Industrial CommiHsion ; Member, Punjab 
I*e^lative Council: 1908-1910, 1921-23. 
Fellow Punjab UniverHlty ; tried under 
WartJol Lew regime of 19} 9 and sentonoed 


to transportation for life and forfeiture of 
property ; released Christmas 1919 ; Preddent, 
Punjab Provincial Conference at Jnllundsr, 
1020; appointed Minister, for AgrieoltuTe, 
Punjab 1920 ; Resigned 1923, since then 
devoted himself to business and banking. 
Since retirement organised Peoples* Bank gf 
Northern India Ltd., having long previoasly 
brought the Bharat Insurance Go., Ltd., into 
being. Proddent, Commercial Congress, Delhi 
In 1926. Address : Laliore. 


HARNAM SINGH, THE HON. Raja Sm, K,OXlfi* 
6. 15 Nov. 1851 ; y. s. of late H. H. Raja 
Kaigan Sir EaJa Randhei Singh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, G.C.S.I. m. 1875, Ran! Lady 
Hamam Singh, 5 t, 1 d. Bdiue, : Kapur* 
thala. Managed Kapnrthala Estates in Oudh, 
for over 18 years. Served as member gf 
Hemp Drugs Commission in 1893-94 : and h 
Hon. Life Secy, to B. I. Association of Taluk* 
dars of Oudh and ex-Fellow of Punjab Univer* 
sity, and a life memlx^r of the Court of the Ludu 
now University was member of Imp. Leg. 
(’ouncll and afterwards of Punjab Leg. Council 
1900-2, Alemberof the Council of State since 
1920. Member of the ('i*Dtral Committee of the 
Lady Dufferin Fund ; Guest at Coronation 
11K)2. Created Raja 1907. Decorated for 
General Public Service ; Raja hereditary 
(1922). Address : Simla or Lucknow or 
Jullundur City. 


HARRIS, DotTOLAS QoRPON, Dip. Iiig. (Zurich). 
0 I E., M.I.E. (Ind.), Consulting Engineer to 
Governmentof India (1925). 5. 19 Oct. 1883. 

I m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Bradford, 
Yorks. Edue.: Rugby School and Federal 

I Polyteelmic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907*14 ; Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P„ P.W.D. 1916; 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under-Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D. 1918 ; Asstt. 
Inspector-General of Irrigation In India, 1920; 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee. 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government ct 
India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, Public Works Branch, 1922. PuUioti* 
lions : Irrigation in India (Oxford University 
Press). Address: C/o. Department of Indus- 
tries of Labour, Simla. 

HARRISON, CHifllTON SCOTT CHOLICSIBT, 
G.I.E. (1928) : Chief Engineer, Uoyd Barrage 
and Canals Construction, b. 18 my 1881, 
m. Tiolet Murlal Monamy, 2nd d. of the lit 
Dr. £. H. Buckell and Mrs. Buckell of Chidhes 
ter. Edue: Coopers Hill. Asst. En^eer 
P.W.D., Belgaum, 1902-1906 : Asitt. 
neer, P. W. D. Ir^ation, Naslk, 1906*1909; 
Ex-Engineer, P. W. D., Irrigation, Naslk 
1906-1909 ; Ex-Engineer, P.W.D., Naslk 
District 1909-1910 ; Ex-Engineer, Pravava 
Canals, Coustructlou Division. 1911-19 ; 
Ex. Engineer, Karachi Canals. 1920-21 ; Super* 
Intending Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, 1921-23 ; 
Chief Engineer, Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage and 
Canals Construction, 1923 to date. Address : 
Karachi, Sind. 

HARTNOLL, SIR HENRT SULiyAR, KT.; Chief 
Judge, Court of Lower Burma, since 1006; 
Barrister. 1898. Edue,: EiteteT Oraminar 
School; Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 
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I.C.S., 1881; served !n Burma aa AR‘«tt. 
Oommissloner ; By. Commlssiotirr, 
Comnii6Bionor» 1902. Address: Chief Court 
Eangoou. 

HABTOn, Sir Pfiilip .Tosrrh. Kt., CJIS, 
M.A., B.Sc., Clmlrman, llduratioii Commit-, 
tee with the Slntutorv (\>mmis'dnn. Edue. 
TTnlvpTBity (V)IIoko Soiiool ; Owen’s CV»1I< 
Manehesti'r and (^uivctsltleR of Peris an<l 
Heidf‘li)erfi; : (\T.E , Jan. 1917; !Meini)rr of 
Commission on i’liiv. of Calc utta, 1917-19 
Vioe-(’hanoollor of T’niv. of Baaasiuee pejO; 
mmnbor of PnMic SerNieo (’(uniuissioii. 0(t 
1920. Addn’^s : Covernincnt of India, 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahapfr Gitrtt M\nA- 
DBV Asram PRAS.A1) Sahi OP. b . 19 July 1893 ; 
8. Oct. 1896 to tho Oadi after deatli of fath* r 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir KiBhcii Pratap Sibi, 
K.C.I.E., of llatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., Blstrlct Saraii, Ihhar and Ori'-sa. 

HA YE, MIAN ABDUL, BA., lif^.B., M.B 
(1919), M.L.A., Advocate, Lahore Hifzh Conit. 
b. Oct. 18SB. Edve. : at Lahore Forman 
ChrLiian College, Passed 1^1. B., 1910 , 

startod practice at Ludhiana ; cdected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner ‘■ame year ; elect ed 
Jr. Vico- President 1 01 1 M hich offlee he lield 
till 1921 when he was elected sonJor Vice- 
President. Is tlf’-t non-official President of 
Ludhiana Munir Ipal Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922. Addiess : President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HBITDEESON, Bobert Herriot, UI.B., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany's Tea Gardens, Caohar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylh^'t 
Eepo^ented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under oooslderation. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam, 
PTMldent, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HENBKKB, Lt.- General Sir Willi \m 
Charles giffard, K.C.B. (1919), K.c.M G, 
(1922) ; r.B. (1918) ; D.S.O. (1902) : Connaught 
Bangers; G O.C.-in*Chief, 8outherii-('ommand. 
(1928). b. 22 August 1867; m, 1901 CJ.irA 
Marlon, d. of late B. Jones of Velindie, firccoii , 
two s. Entered army 1888; ('apt. 1897* 19 
Major 1901; Bt-X.t. (’olonel 1905; Majoi 
1907; B. Col. and A.B.C to the King 1907; 
Major-Gencial 1917 , Lt. General 1920 ; ser\((l 
Southern Nigeri.-i, Second in Command of 
S. N. Rogt., Wc.st African Frontier Forcf, 
1902 (promoted Lt.-Col.); Commanded IGuiim 
Tshan, Ibekn-Oloko, Alikpo, Igara and Afikpo 
Exx»edltions and coluranti in Benin Ten Holier 
Expedition and Aro Expedition ; scrv(‘d Euro- 
pean War, 1914-18 (wounded); Inielllg»neo 
and Siuvev Ofticer, Benin Territories E\'X)eili- 
tion, 1899’. B.A.A. and Q.M.G. Orange River 
Colony Distiict, 1906-10 ; Lt.-('ol. to command 
2nd Batt., North Stafford Regiment at Peaha 
war, 1912 Temp. Biig. Commander, 1st PcBh;i- 
war infantry Biigade, 1912; Temp. Brigade 
CJommander, Rawalpimii Infantry Brigade 
1913; Commander, Ist Infantry Brigade. 
Quetta, 3014; 64th Infant'^y Brigade witli 
temp, rank Brig -General, 1915 ; Commanded 
190th Infantry Brigade 1016 ; Commanded «lh 


Dlv. 1916 to cud of war, formed and command, 
ed Southern Dlv. on Rhine, holding portion of 
Biidgchead east of Cologne, 1019; Formed 
and commanded Independent Division, No\. 
1919; O.C, Rhine Garrison, Cologne 1920, 
((‘ommandeur of Legion d’honneur, 1918; 
K('.B): Commanded Bfitish Upper SlJesiif, 
Force 1921-22 (R.C.MO.); Commanded :{|(i 
J)i\Lion and Salishuiv Plain Area 1922-;>o 
VvhhrntUm : Pmsh Warfare, 1906. Addins: 
Ifeaclquaiter*', Southern Command, Poom. 
ITICR\S. llrxRY, S.J., M.A., Professor of 
Indian liistorv, DireHor of the Indian Ills- 
toiiial I?( -^nirf h Institute, st. Xavier’s Colh ce 
Bomba V. President, Bomlinv UistoiK.ii 
So< i< h , Coiresponding Member of th(‘ His- 
torical Records Commission for the Romh.ix 
( rntre h. SeplemixT 11, 1888, I'ldin 

B.nfeloin (Spain), Cleveland, Gliio 
(U S \ L Proiessor of Ujstorv, Sacred Tlearl 
C(dleg(>, (Piarcelona) ; Principal, OurSaviom’s 
Colli go. Saragossa, (Spain). Publii‘nf}ov<} • 
lli'xton of thr Manchii Dynasty of Clmu 
(In S]Mnish) 3 Vola , The Conquest of Hie 
J’nitof Asirgaih hv Emperor Akiinr (.iccokI- 
ing to an eve-witness) (In Ind. Ant.) The 
fifv of .Tmil at the end of the 16th Centurv 
(Ibid ). Vmikatapatirava 1 and the Portugnese 
Cfomn.il of the Mvthic Sooiity). The Statu* s 
of the Navaks of Madura In the Piidu M.anLrp- 
am Gbid ). E.rrlv Relations between 
Vijavamigara and Portugal (Ibid.) Asoka’s 
Dharma and Religion (Ibid.); Historieal Carv- 
ings at Vlja'vnn.agara (Tl>id); Gea VIrngal 
of the tim<' of Harihara IT of Vijavanagsn 
(Thid). The storv of Akbar’s Cliristian IVife 
(Journal of Indian History): The Palace of 
Akbar at Fatehfurr-Sikri (Ibdl.) ; The Grent 
Ch1l War of Vijaynnagnra, 1614-1617) (Tbid )} 
Eama Bava, Regent of Viiavanagara (Indian 
ITistoricnl Onartcrlv) ; The Last Defeat of 
Mebernkiila (Ibid ) : Relations between Guptn'i 
Endnmbas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
BIbar and Grissa Resi arcb Societ v) ; TheBoval 
Patrons of tbe ThiiverGfv of Nalanda (Tbiti ) 
The Poitimnesc \lli,uicc with the Mnhamin.i- 
d.nn Kingdoms of the Deccan (.Tonnni, 
B.B R AS); A Note on the EKcavations id 
Naknidn and its IfiGorv (Ibid.): Tliroe 
Mnglnl P.'dnhng'. on Akiiar’s Religious T)!'- 
en.sioi.s (Ibid ) Two controversial Points 
in the Rngn of S.uniidra (tiiiita (AnnaKof 
tlK Bhnnd.'irkar Institute) 'Hu^ Wiitinu of 
Histon ; Votes on lli'^torienl Mytbolotn 
for Indian S^iidents'^ (Madras. lO.Mb, 
Tbe Aravidu Dynasty of Vijavana- 
gai.r, Vol. T, 1512-1011 (Madras. 192<) 
ylfWresv ; St. Xa\ipr’s College. Bombay. 

HI1>A YATALLAH, The Hon. Khan BAHAPra 
SIR Shaikh GnuLAwr Hussain. Kt. (10'“’), 
Member ot Coiiruil (2.'lrd .Turn* 1928) ; b I m 
1878 Fdirr. : Sliikarpur High School. H I 
Sind Coll and Govt Law School, Borubiv , 
PIc.idcr : UembiT .ind elected Vice-Pre''d' 
Hyderabad Mnnicipalltv ; Pi'esdt., Dlstuit 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, Bo’ i- 
bay Leg. f'ouncil, for past 14 years. IVilniM'r 
of Govt, in oharge of Local Hclf-Govc m- 
inont aince 1921 , Address: The Secret an U 
Bombay. 

ITIGNELL, SlPNEY ROBERT, 0.8.1, (39-^^^ 

OJ.E. Malvern; ISxeter College, Oxfopi> 
Entered I.C.S,, 1890; Magte, (m4 t’oihe 
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1912. Dy. SccrctWfy, Oovt. ol India 
Home Deptt., 1916-19; Officiated as Home 
Secretary <m four occasions dorinc; that 
period. Private Secretary to H. E. the 
viceroy, 1920. Addr^s : Delhi or Simla. 

HOOPEE, Rev. Wiimam, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C.M.vS.; Translator, Mnssoorie, since 1892; 
h. 3S37. JSduc,: Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Crammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Hebrew Exhibition ; 
Sanskrit Sidiolarship ; Ist cinss in Lit. Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A., 18«1 ; D.D., 1S87. Went to 
India, C.M.S., 1861; Canon of J^uebnow, 1906- 
19J9; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Pnbticafimit! : The Hindustani 
Bangnage, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works m English, Hindi and Urdu. 
AddrcHH : Mnssoorle, India. 

HOHEASON, WlLUA^t SaNI)FOrt>,J.P„F.R Af S., 
Oidmaiy Member, Insiitiih' of I’iiv^ies 
liaibour* Ma'^tor <A Bombuv fiom F<b. 1925 
h, JS Julj 1871. w. Edith E. .iobnsou of Liver- 
yvool and Karat id Pduc Soli(K>l«dnp 
“ Cojuvav”, Iheipool, Appieutice m sail, 

Bid mate .ind 2nd matf* in sail trom l.s89 to 
1895. Tlienee lu strnm. Master Manner 1899 
2ihI gKuh* Blvrr Mlr^e^o^, Riser Hughli, 
Bomiuv Pilot Hen iec, J901; Master Pilot 
and Hoekniastcr, 1\ i'k V., and Alexandia 
l)o(ks during the war and albi. ('abiitta 
N.nal Volnuteen and IhOO, IVmibiv 

Vol. Ulfles 2iHl'l;i« at. 1015, bunt 1917 
mid Indian !'♦ ie)i( ( l'<»ree, Poinbis Ibittali »n 
Li(Mit milil ith (list) indjiieiit Adi/fcsK , 
Evelyn Houhc, AikiIIo Bunder, Bombay. 

nOTSON, .ToiiX Eiinj:st BriTRUY, M*A 
(Oxon.), C.S.I. (1926), O.B.E. (1918), V.D. 
(1929) ; Membei of Conned, Bombav (Ap. 
1926). b. 37 Mnndi 1877. m. to Mildnd 
Alice, d. of late A. B. Steward, I.C.S. Edtic.: 
Edinburgh Academy and Masrdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Bombay, from 
1900 ; Warsorvict' in Baluchistan and Pursia, 
1915-1920; Rank o£ Ideut.-f'olonel. Publi- j 
cations : Editor of tbo PbildtcJic Jonnial of ' 
India fiom 192"*. Addn’si^ : Diummoie, 
Maluhai Hill, P.ombay; or c'o Eiindlay A to., 
Ltd., P. O, Box OO, Jlonilmy. 

HOWARD, AlijkIIT, ai.E., M.A., A.R.C.S 
E.L.S. ; Director of the institute ot Idant 
Industry, Jiulore, and Agiiciiiturul Adviser to 
States In ('cntial Iiidii and Rajpiiyaa b, 
187;J. Pdvc,: Uo\<il College ot .’scjeiu’e, J,on- 
dou; St, .lolin’s College, C.inibuflAe, Eirst 
Class lions Nat Helenee Tripos, 3898 ; B. A., 
1899; M. A , 1902 Nycologist and Agrnail- 
tural Lcetiner, Inipl. Dept, of AgrU ul- 
turc for West Indies, 1899-1902. Botanist 
to S<mth-KHsti rn Ngrieiddir.d College, W\e 
190." 1905 . Ijufanal Keoiionne BotanDt to 
the (^o^ eminent of Indi.i, 190,) 1924, I*ubli- 
mthns : {’rup^Prtxlnoiion in Indin^ Tin; 
deM'lopimMit ol Jndian aenenltuie ; ami 
numerous papers on botaidenJ and agrnul- 
tnra) BUbjeits. 4 li:b/mv .* Indore, Ceutr.il 
Imita. 

HOWELLS, GlOBaffi, B.A. (Lond.) ; M.A, 
(Oamb.) ; B. Litt. (Oxon); B.D. (St. Andrews) ; 
Ph.D. ( Tubingen ); Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906. 6. May 1871, 
Mu6,: GolUgoer Grammar School; Regent’s 
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Park and UnlverBity Colleges, London; 
Mansfield and Jesus CoUegos, Oxford ; 
Clirist’s College, Cambridge; Dniv. ol Tu- 
bingen. Appointed by Baptist MUsionary 
Society for Educational work In India, 1895 : 
located at Outtalk, Orissa, engaged in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Biblical translation work, 1895- 
1904; originated movement for reorganisation 
of Serampore College. Angus Lecturer, 3909: 
published under the title“Tho Soul of India.,*’ 
and Fellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1013 and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 1926. 
Address: Serampore College, Serampore, 
Bengal. 

HUDSON, Sm Leslik SrwflI), Kt. Partner, 
Mackiimon Mackenzie and Co., Bombay. 6. 25 
Nov. 1872. Edve.: Christ's Hospital. Joined P. 
A O. H. N. Co., London, 1889, and came 
to their Bombay oiljoo 3891, subsequently sta- 
tioned fit Ja])an, China and Australia, return- 
ing lo Bomlsiy 1915. Jidncd Me'-«srs. Maekin- 
non Mai'keii/1(" k Co., Oct. 1916. Deputy 
(‘nnirman, Bombay (')i.ambcT of Commerce 
l<)2-i-24 ; Pn suUuit 1924-25. 1927-28. Member 
Bombay l.egislative Council 10:3-26, 1927-28, 
Addrtss: Mont Blanc. Dadysett Hill, Bombay 
HCPKAAI, lA.-COLoM t WiLLHM TyXKS (’HRIS- 
ToriiMi. () P).]: , M ( ., ,1. P . A.M. lust Mccli, 
EufflnuT, J/x.d Kepies 'iduthi*, Sir. AV. G. 
Anustrmei Whitworth and C(» , Ltd., h. 1880, 
Tntoisldp with (iroi'uwood and Batley, Ltd. 
<r.oc<}s) w’lth Canadian Pacific Railway, 
190J-1900 with Babcock and Wiloox. 
Ltd., (^ukutta and Bombay, 1907-1914; 
served with 1st. Bn , West Yorkshire 
Regt, 1934-1916; Commanded ditto 
3916 (France); DA.QM.G.^ XlVth 
Aniiy Corps, Franco (1916) ; Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917; 
A.<J.M.G., XV th Army Corps, France, 1918; 
A. A. dr Q. M. O. Tanks Ctorps, Army of 
OcciRiation, 1910; Bic\ct, T)c^]ntches (four 
times) ('rolx dc Cuerrt' (Beige): Deputy 
Chief { ontrollcr, irovcrmnoiit of India Surplus 
Stores, 1920-1922. Addiess : B^culla Club, 
Bomba;v . 

UtkillES, Major John Edwarp, Secretary, 
WN'-tern Tfidia Turf Club, Ltd. b. 22ud Nov. 
1871, m. Evelyn Daisy Brodrick (July 1904). 
Edur : Ujiited Service Ccdlcge, Westward Ho ; 
Ser\cd ?>hl Battn., Royal W'elsh FusUierg,1890: 
entered Sand burnt, 1891 ; commissioned *4ta 
Septr. 1S92; ^crwdwith Northamptonshire 
Regiment, 1892 ; joined 2nd Madras Laneers, 
1893 ; reUnaifrain 2nd Madras Lancers 1911 ; 
appld. Sccretarv, AV. I. Turf Club, 1911: 
served in the war 3914 to 1918 in the Remount 
Department in India and Mesopotamia ; 
mentioned iade^pateUe«i. Address: Western 
India Turf Club, Ltd.. Poona and Bombay, 
HULL, Rlv. EnxfksT R., S.J., Archivist and 
Si'cietary to the H, C. Archbitjhop of Bombay. 
b, 9th Sepf ember 1803. Ednc: Society of 
Jc'.us, lilugh&h Province. Came to India 
1902 and since then engaged in literary work 
in Bombay. Editor of 'Phe Examintf from 1902 
to 1924. Pvbliratiom : A series of Examiner 
Kejirlnts, on theological, historical and con- 
troversial subjects. At present engaged in 
writing a “ History of the Bombay Mteeion 
with a special sttidF of tbe Padroafio 
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Questlim ** of wUOh the iBt volume has been 
published. Addres$: The Examiner Press, 
Hedowii Street, Bombay. 

HUMPHBYS. LIBITT.- COIONBb SiB Frabois 
HBNRV, O.O.B.O. (1928), B. E, (1924). C.l.E. 
(1920), Sardar-i-ala of Afganistan 1928, Sar- 
dar4-AU of Afghanistan, 1924, H. Ji., M*r. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the (7ourt of H. M. The King 
of Afghanistan, Jan. 1922. b. April 24, 1879, 
e. s, of late Itev. Walter Humphr\s, M. A. 
of Elmsleigh, Tywardreath, (’ornwall and 
£. Jf. of Oeorge Humphrya of Atheombe, Park, 
Sliatfordshire m. (lertrude Mary Deane, d 
of Sir Harold Deane, K C S.I., Ednc : Shrewa- 
bnry and Olirist (hureh. Oxtord, Joined 
2nd Worcesters, 1900; .South African War; 
Joined 25th Punjabis, 1902. Entered Poli- 
tical Dept,, Goveniment of India 1903, 
Dy. Comnir., Banuu and Kohat ; Pol. Agent 
Tochi ; Malakand, Ehyber ; 8t‘veral Euro- 
pean War as Pilot E.A.F. 1918 ; D> . Foreign 
Secretary, (lovt. of India, 1921. Addrnn , 
British Legation, Kabul, via Peshawar, 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmru Nawab Amin Jcng 
Babdur, M.A., B.L., C.8.I. (1911) ; 

Nawab (1917) ; K.C.I,E (1920) ;Mlnlster-ln- 
Walting on H. E. H. the Nlr^im 8inc<* lol.l and 
Chief Secretary to H.E H ’s Oovemment, b, 11 
Aug. 1863. f». Fatim'i, Lady Amin Jung. Educ’ 
Christian College and Presidency College, 
Madras, Governor's Scholar; High Court 
Vakil, 1890 ; Deputy Collr. and Magte., 1890- 
92; Asstt. Secretary to the Nizam, 1893; 
Personal Secretary to Nizam, 1895; Chief 
Secretary to Nizam's Government, 1905; 
EublieatienM : "Notes on Islam", articles 
in PeiiodlcalA. Addr$»8 : Amin Munzil Said- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HTDABI, A.. SIR B. A. .Nawab Hydar Nawab 
J tTNG Babaditr, Finance Minister, Hydera- 
bad. b, 6 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tvabll (Kaiser-l-Hlnd Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Edur • St. Xavier’s College. 
Bombay Joined Indian Finance Dept., 1888 ; 
Asstt. Acett. General V. P , 1890 ; Dy Aectt, 
General, Bombay, 1897 ; Dy. Aeett. General, 
Madras 1900 ; Examiner, Govt . Press Aeeo- 
unts 1901 ; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, C. P., 1900; lent as Aectt. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905 ; Financial Secre- 
tary, 1907 ; Secretary to Government, Home 
Dept., (Judicial, Police, Education, etc,), 
1911 ; Ag. Director-General of Commerce 
and Industries, 191^ Accountant General, 
Bombay, 1920 ; Fbance and Railway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Council, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Sbahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Slngarenl Collieries 
Co., Ltd, 1922; Official Director, N. G. S 
Hallway Co., Ltd., and Mining Boards, 1925 ; 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President. Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1915. President, All-India Maho- 
medah Fiducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and cx-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
Unlvefstty, Hyderabad ; organised State 
Department,, especially in- 


terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Addrete ; 
Hyderabad, Deccan, 

HYDERABAD, LlEUT-GBRBRAt, HiS EXALTBD 
Highness Asajt Jau MuzAFFAR-xr]>Mux.E- 
Wal-Mamalik Nazah-ul-Muxk Ni2AM-trp- 
Dattla, nawab Mib Sir oshak Ait Khan 
Bahadur Fateh Jano, G.C.S.I. (I9li), 
G.B.E. (1916); son of the late IJeut.-Genl. 
Mir Sir Mahboob AU Khan Bahadur, G.O.B., 
G.C.S.I., Nizam of Hyderabad ; ft. 1886 ; ed.: 
privately ; Acc. 1911 ; Lieut.-General in the 
Army ; Hon. Col. of 20th Deccan Horse. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IDAR, Maharaja op, since July 1911, Mahara- 
ja Dhiraj Maharaja; Sir Shut Doxat 
SiNOHJi, K.C.S.I.^ m. Maharaniji Shri 
Poongalianiji. Heir : e. Maharaja Kumar 
Himmatsiughjf . Address : Himmatnagar 
(Mahikantha Agency). 

IMAM, SYED Hasan, Burister. ft. 31 August 
1871. Educ, : Patna mod in England. Called 
to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1892. Practised 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911. Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912-16. Resumed 
practice at Patna ; President, Special Session, 
Indian National Congress, ^ptember, 1018 ; 
President, AU-lndia Home Rule League; 
Delegate to London Conference on Turkish 
Peace Treaty, 1921. India's representative to 
the League of Nations, 1928. Address: 
Hasan Munzil, Patna. 

INDOBE, Maharaja op, H» H. Maharaja- 
Dhiraja Raj Rajeshwar Sawai Shri 
XuKOJi Rao Hoikar, Bahadur. G. C.l.E., 
ft. 26th November 1890. Educ,: Mayo 
Chiefs' College, AJmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Coriw, Visited Europe, 1910 ; attended 
Coronation, 1011 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 : abdicated 27th February 1926, 
Heir: Prince Yeshwantrao Hoikar, ft, 1908, 
Address : Indore, Central India. 

INDORE, Maharaja op, His Highness Maba- 

RAJADHIRAJ RAJ RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHRI 

YE8HWANT Rao Bolkar Bahadur, (minor) 
ft. 6th September 1908 ; m, a daughter of the 
Junior Chief of Kagal (Kolhapur) in February 
1924. Received his education in England 
from 1020-1028 and has again proceeded to 
Oxford for higher education" Address: Indore, 
Central India. 

IRWIN, Ist Baron of Kirby Underdale in the 
County of Fork, (created 1925). The Right 
Hon. Edward Frederios Lindusy Wood, 
G.tf .8.1., 2r.M.l.E. viceroy and Governor-General, 
ft. 16 April 1881 ; 0. surv. son and heir of 2nd 
Viscount Halifax; m, 1909, Lady Dorothy 
Evelyn Augusta Onslow, y. d. of 4th Ban 
of Onslow ; three s. one d, Educ,: Eton : Christ 
Church and AU Souls, Oxford (M. A., FeUow). 
Parliamentary TJnder-Secretary for the 
roionles, 1921-22; President of Board of 
Education, Oct. 1922, 3all. 1924 ; Minister 
of Agriculture, Oct. 1924 Nov. 26 ; M. P. (U.), 
Ripon Division, West Riding, Yorks, since 
.Tan. 1910 ; l^to Colonel Yorkshire J)ragoons, 
PubUcatiom : John. Keble, in Leaders of the 
(Tmrch series : The Great Opportunity (with 
Lord Lloyd), Address : Viceroy's Camp» 
Iu4ia» 
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ISHWAEDAS LtJKHMIDAS, J.P., Tarn 
Mercliant; 6. 1872. Edue,: Bt. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. Da\id Bassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Managing! 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the din'ctorate of several well-known 
companies iuetiiding the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
ilpinnlng and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Ltd., and 
the Vinon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hurkinsondas 
Harottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Harotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northeote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon .Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute, President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistral's 
of Bombay; Din'ctor, Buiidi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd. ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Hhcrllf of Bombay, U)2‘l Meiii])er of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance' Association. XrMrm. 
Garden View, Hughes Road, Bombay. 

ISRAR, Hasan Khan, Khan Bahadhr, Dabi- 
bul-Mdlk, sir Maulvi Mohammad, Kt., c.i.e., 
Amlrul-Cniara, Home Member and l^sldcnt 
Judicial Council, Bhopal, b, Shahjahanpur, 
1885. m. Lasly Isar, daughter of 
Malak Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Khan, llais 
of Shahjahanpur, 1886, ; Shahjahanpur 

and Bareilly. Addretts : Stii.shmahal, Bhopal, 
C. I. 

(ZZAT NISHAN, KbHDA BakhaSH EHAN 
Tiwana. Xawab, Malik; Diet Judge, l^ra 
Gbati Khan. b. 1866. Edue, : Governiwnt 
High School, Shahpore ; private training 
through Col. Oorbyn, Deputy Oommlssloucr 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extru 
Asat, Oommsr., 1894 ; British Airont in 
Cahill, 1903*06. Address: Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, RT. Hon. 8m Francis Stanley, 
P.C. G.C.I.E., Governor of Bengal (1927) 
21 November, 1870 ; y. s. of Ist Lord AUer- 
ton. m. 1902. Julia Henrietta, e. d of late H. B. 
Harrrison-Broadley, M.P. Welton House, 
Brough. Edttc, : Harrow, Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Financial Secretary to War Office, 
1922-23; Harrow Eleven, Cambridge Eleven 
(Captain, 1892-93), Yorkshire Eleven ; 
has repeatedly pUyed for Gentlemen v. 
Players, and All England Teams ; served in 
South Africa, 1900-2 ; Obtain, 3rd Royal 
Lancaster Regiment ; D. L. West Riding, 
Works, late Lt.-Col. Commanding 27th W. 
Yorks; late Lt. Col. Commanding 227th 
W. Yorks; Chairman of the Unionist Party 
since March 1923 ; M. P. Howdonshlre Divi- 
sion of Yorkshire since 1915. Address: Gover- 
nor’s Camp, Bengal. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Homnshrad Blomfibld, 
M.A., (Oxon)., I.O.S., Puisne Judge, Madras, 


High Ciourt. 6. 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs. 
Jackson. Edue. Marlborough College, Mer« 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. IddrsM:— 
High Court, Madras. 

JACKSON, Sir John Ernbst, ET.(l9t4), C.LE.* 

A. O.A., J.P., Agent, B. B. & C. I. Railwa^^ 
Bombay, since 1925. b. 26 November 1876. 
Edm: Marhorough Ck>ilege. Assistant Au- 
ditor, B. Indian Ry.; IM, Gliief Auditor 
Calcutta Port Trust, 1907 : Chief Auditor. 

B. B. & C. I. Ely., 1911. Address 
** Bombarci,” Altamont Road, Cuxnballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

JADHAV, Bhaskarrao VitboJi rao, li.A. 
LL.B., M.L.C. Minister of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment of Bombay b. May l$67. m. to a lady 
from the Vichare family of Batnagiri District. 
Edue : Wilson CoIl«'ge, Etphinstone College, 
and Government Law School. Served in 
Kolhapur State and retired as Revenue Mem- 
ber of the State Council. Started the Maratha 
Educational Conference in 1907 and revived 
the Satya Shodbak movement In 1911, and 
has been in the Non-Brahmin movement in 
the Presidency from its inception. Minister 
of Kducation, 1924-26 ; Loader of the Non- 
Brahmln Party in the l^egislative (Council : 
President of tlie ^Rtyashodhak. Samaj from 
1920. Addrehs : Secretariat, Bombay. 

JAFFEE, Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Bbrahiu 
Haroon, Member of the Council of State. 6. 
Dec. 27, 1881. Edue,: Deccan College, 

Poona * Landlord and Proprietor of Messrs. 
JafferJussuff Co. : President, Anjuman-i- 
Isiam, Poona ; Hon. Secy., Islamia School; 
Managing Trustee of Jame-Husjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds. Pn'sident, Poona Islam (Tymkhana 
Cominittee. Organised Bombay Prosidcncy 
MnsllTn l.eague, liK)H; General Secretary, 
Bomi>a.v Prt'sideney Muslim Educational 
(’onforence Lucknow, 1919, at which All-Indla 
Ontral Khllafat Committee established ; 
Member, (’aiitonment Reforms Committee : 
Member, Bombay Legislative ('ouucll, 1910- 
19 ; represented ’Boiulmy Presidency Mussai- 
mans on the Imperial I^eidslatlve Council 1919- 
20. President, 34th Session, All-India Mus- 
lim Kdiicatioual Conference, 1920 ; Presi- 
dent, Tliird and Seventh Sessions, All-India 
Cantonment Conference, 1922 , and 1928 
Member of the Court, and, Execu- 
tive CouiK'll Muslim TTnivcrhlty, Aligarh, 
Member, Indian Cinematograph Committee, 
1927-28: re-elected to the Coimcll of State, 
1926. Created a Knight in July 1926. Ad- 
dress : East Street, Poona. 

JAGATNARAYAN, PANDIT, Pleader, Chief 
Court of Oudh. b. Dee. 1864. m. Srlmati 
Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan Saheb 
Raina. Edue.: Canning Coll., Lucknow; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality ; 
Chairman, Reception Committee, 31st Indian 
National Congress; Member,Himter Committee. 
Was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address: 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Frederick Ernest, M.A., O.B.E. 
(1918), Chevalier de Pordre de lieopold (1920) ; 
General Secretary, YAi.C.A., Calcutta, b, 
1891. m. Eleanor my Thacki^h (1919), 
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EdiK : JiCCMls and LoiKion UnivtM’bity. Lec- 
turer at Leede University, Army 19 J 4-15, dis- 
charged oil' account ot illness. Helgiaii Jlod 
Cross, Y.M.C.A., Ahbcville Amiens 'j'ank (Jorps, 
1916-19 ; General SecrvMY.M 15. A., IJelgiuin 
and Occupied Gcrinuny ; 1919-20 ; General 
Secretary, Y. M. C. A.. Calcutta, 1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Bengal J^egis. Council, 1921-20; Re- 
elected 1926 ; rresident, Cah-utta Rotaiy Club. 
1925-6 ; visited Persia re wt Haro of Jlrltlsli 
emplwers In A. P. O. 0., 1021 ; visited liiitish 
East Indies, 1927 in ehtablisbmcnt ol Y. M. C 

A. rubheatUons: Jlrocliures on Kenya 
League of Nations. Many articles on so(‘Ul 
reform. Address: 5, Victoria 'rerracc, Cal- 
cutta. 

JAMES,MAJOR-GETfi<:KAr. Sir WriijAM nruvAKu; 
KT. 1925, C.B. (1018) ; C.f.E., (1912) ; M.V.O. 
(1911). f), 8 Fob. 1S6.f>. w. Kli/abetU Minto, e. d. 
of late William Minto of Tiiurri Estate, 
tvfo s.tSdne: IT, S. College ami Sandhuist. 
lat Comimasion in 1886, DerbyKliue Regnnent 
1888, 2ud Lanoeis, hitellmcnce llraricli War 
Omco 1900-01; South Afiican I’i.n 
various stall appoinlmmts ui India A i) 
M. C. Cor«autuin lunbai, 1911 , !\ V A <) 
M. C. Corps, rr,‘ine(* 1914 , Briu -Cenei.d, 

CciuMai Statl Kiam***, ( Dt-.jndc lies) 

Bivvet I'olonrl 'I'ejiH' Q M <« 

1016-17; Major-Cein'fal, Vdninu-trJdlon, 
Southern Coiiiinand 1<»17.0 I’oinni.imliuu 
Bombay liistiKt. 1919-22; !Mr*cl{»i ol lie 
mounts. India, |9i2-26. I’outuit r and tlu.ic 
Brosldt'id at tla National Hoi'm' Itnadinu and 
Show Society ot India 1926 Adthesh 
(‘>0 M<*shis. (Irindiay A Co , Ltd , Bombas. 

JAMIAT ItAI, liiWAV li.si BAii.snri,. 
C.I.B., DuvA.*? liAHAPra, 0. 1861, m 

3891. Eatue, I’diowii, Jvohnt, and (Bijrat, 
Ent. Govt. S(>rM(5e, served in j.s«0, 

Politiciil Ciihe<3 withKuratn C. K., 1880; accom- 
panied Afghan Boundary Commission, 1885- 
1880 ; spechil dtitj , boundary settlement of 
LaiDfharl Barkhori, 1^97; Asst, to the «Supdt. 
of UazettecTn of Baluchistan, 1902-07 ; service® 
acknowlodged by Govt, of India; on 
specdal duty in connection with revision ot 
Establishments, 1010; Asst, to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11 ; 
Ex. Asst. Oominsr., 1902 . Setthnnent Ofllccr, 
Baluchistan, 1912 ; Provincial Suporjn- 
tondent of ('cu.su® for l^alnchlstaii, 1920-22 , 
Pn*hident, Hindu Pancha\ut Member, J>uli<*rni 
Fund ComiuUiee, M* riib<'r, Prov, ('inimil P»ov 
Scouts; Membei, Provim-iul Ev. t*onnidtt<*r 
Red Cross-Soendy, Grnminur S<-h«)oi Com 
mittee. l*uhlicahott • t^uctla Aluuh*if»al 
Manual; Jli.-,tiU\ of FTecnuisoury in Quelta ; 
Jlcportft on tlu settlement ot Duki uiid Bark- 
khan ; Not('s on (I) Hondeiled Hindus, (2) 
Hindus of ICauclabaJ and (ilmzul, (6) Burn hi 
menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan Pawin- 
dlias, (5) Aehakzai Pathnns, (6) Hliinvvur, (7) 
Shoramd ValV'v and (8) Beveime rales and 
conditions, (vJ) Nntt*- -a wandering tribe, (19) 
Kharan Htate, (11) Hindus of Dlmdar, (12) 
Cottage Ind list lies ol Baluchistan, (16) Aii- 
mmistrafion of just hr iu rural ureas ot Balu 
ctiistan, (U) Notes on tiie study of the Braluii 
J..anguag(% (15) .Manual (in T5rdu) of J’ushtn 
conversation. (16) Translation into English 
of the 31alorhl Text Book, and (7) Translation 
into Urdu of Bengali Giriii-dharma. Addrm : 
Quetta, 

JANAE SINGH, M^JOR-OJiNEEAh RAI Bahapttr, 

B. A., O.I.E., Cabinet Minister, b. 1877 EUuc. 


Joined Ser\ tee in 1991 .ser^lu'; in variony 

capaclUesbot li in Civil and Military J)eptts. In 
the civil Branch as Naib IVhsildar, IVhsildar, 
3)ist. Magte .ind S(‘sslon.® J ndg(Mmd Ihiaily as 
Jlevcmie Miiiister, In the Military Branch as 
I)y. Asst t)u.irtei-Miist(‘r General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C the 2 2 Kashmir Itltlcs aim iJrd 
Kashmir Got Afglian War Medal 

1919; Mihtaiv Seei turv to (5ominand('r-m- 
Chiel, Jammu and Kadunir State Forees. and 
Armv' Mniist‘'r, Vrni\ and Heveniie Minister, 
.lammn and Ktishmlr ({(jverniueiit .Address 
Juiuinn. 

JAOB A STATE. LriB T-t uLONKL M .II. Fakoar- 
un DAriA Nawau 8ik Mi/hammld Iftjkhar 
A r. Kuan luifAurR Satti.at Jang., K.C.I.E. 
b I!. H. served in ICiiropcauWar. 

Address : Jaora State, Central India. 

JATK A R. Bhimrao Hanmantbao, B.A., LL.B. 
Pleader ,aud Member, Legislative AshOmlily, 
b. 24 April 1889. m. to Annapurnabai Jatkar, 
Edit’’ . at BaNirn A. V, School, Amraoti High 
School, Fergu®son College, I’oona, and Govt 
Law , ’school, Bombay, joined Vcoimal Bui 
in 199() . .1 CongresHinan working a.s one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association, 
Veotmal, <-11100 ft® inception in 1915; uon- 
olln'icil »d( eted (Jhairniaii, Ycotmal Municipali 
ty, suiee 1919. Address: Yeofmal (Berax). 

JVYAKAB, Mi'Kl’NP ItAirtiao. M.A., 

Bar-,’*- i/tiw , Meinlier, Logislatixc As einbh . 
Educ : Bombav rniursity. Started a 

ciuirlLable public school called Aryan Kducu- 
tion Soelety’<^ High School in Bombay, 
worlvd there tour year®; practised as a 
buiHtti Hi B unhav High ( ourt; took to 
public life in 3916 and ‘^mcc 192J comidetely 
In pubLc life; elmCd to Bombay Legi'-. 
( ouncil m 1920 by the Bombay l’nivei-,ily 
<’ou tituincj ; .rid was leader ot the 8waraJ 
f‘arl\ m Boinbav C'ouneil until hiy resigna- 
tion after the nuastins of the Congress in 
1925. Effblinttion : — Edited a b(»ok on Ve- 
danta ^*hilo^ophy in 1924. Address: 891, 
Tliakiinhiar, Bombay 2. 

JAY'ANri Bauavya PANrrLF, B.A., ILL 
b. Aug. 18CJ, Educ. ' at Rajahmuiulry and 
Madia-,, S< rv(‘(l in IL'V. Deptt in Miylras 
Pi<'i»len<;^ tiiul ntd. as 1st Giade Jiepy. 
Collr., 1917; acted as Pre-,idemy AlagMtrati;, 
Madia,, Joi tliree years. Member, J.egihlalive 
Asseiiddy, Eitbltr lUovs :A defence of literaiy 
Tilugu and hcvcral articles on literature, 
history and arclneology. Af/(frc/fif.'li1uktlsva- 
ram, TotUramudiP.O. East Godavari Di&t. 

JEELANI. I>u, Haji Syki) Abdul Khadkk 
SAPtn, Member, Legislative Assembly and 
K tired Medical Othei-r amt SupiriiitemJeut. 
of Di^tiiel J.id. b. .Inly 1867; m. d. of Bubadar 
Major Yacoob Kh.iu 8aheb .Sirdar Bahadur. 
Edue, at 8aiut Thomas Mount, Madras. Was 
Member Caiitonmonl Committee for 14 years; 
member, iILstrict board lor 12 years of wliieh 
lor J years w’as Vice-Prcsidimt ; and Hon. 
Magic, for Madras lor seven years. Address : 
Salat Thomas’ M<nmt, Madras. 

JEFFETIY, CoLONUL Walter Hvoh* C.l.E- 
(1914); C.S.l. (1924); Gcnoial Staff, Army 
Headquarters, h. 15 Dec. 1878. m. Oiody 
Charlotte Cow doll, Edve.: at lUnndcUK, 
Tiverton and Plymouth College. Address: 
Simla 
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JliaiANOm, Sin COWAUBK, Int Baronet; 
nephew aud adopted son ol late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehanglr Xlcadymont'y, C.S.I. h. 
8th June 185 3 . •» . 876, Dbunbai, d. of the 
late Ardeshir llormasjee Wadia: 2 d. 

Edue,: l*roprietary School ; Elphlnatonc 
College and University of Uoinbay. Jiaiiker, 
mlHownerand landed proprietor: J.P. Croaltd 
knlglit 1H<,):), civatied Pturonct 1008 . well- 
known for hh pliilantbropy. Delegate of 
tne Parsec Matrimonial Court ; and 'Tnistee 
and member of the Parsee Panehayet. Appoinf- 
t‘d Bheriil of Bombay in 10J9 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir. Address, 
Jleady money Houbc, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

Cowvs.ii. SfH (Junior) M.A. (Cam- 
bridgf ), K i l.h. (19^7). (' l.i: (lUiiu), O B.D. 
h. >Vb. 1870; m to Iflrahai, <1 ol M.Il A, 
lloniiasji ol l-owji CaMle. K<ju<nted at 
St. Xavier’h Coil<*g<', Bombay, ami St John's 
t'ollogr, (’jnnbrhlgt* 5b mbor ol tlu* Buniba\ 
Corporation from I'JbJ-IOJl : ('halriuan ot the 
Standing ComiuUi*‘(', CM pr* , MmulK'? of the 

Bonihav ImptoMmcnl 'J ni'^t , 

Hoiiibny .Mmimi'.'l < oT])uratIou, IPiO-lIO, 
Ifonorarv St <*ri‘('ir.\ . Wai Loan Comniittot , 
1^M7-^‘.M^, Anting Momin-T (»f the Cxetastivi 
<\)iin('il, (i!o\entm< nt ol liotuhay, la (har/t 
ol tilt' Deparlinciit (tU»» Dee. IP.D 

Ifith Jiil\ 10-J2); 5b ndu'r ol th<* I0xe(ntj\i 
ComioU, CoVfrntiU'nl ol I»tn»Jba\, In einrje 
ol tile (tenoral Depart inerd (:*’.rd .hino 
ti*>nl June Meis) PaHn'*r in <h«* I-'rm ot 
5b‘S‘ rs CowavpM Jehanirir A' Co bd A>(dr>'- 
Nt'pean Soa Hoad, M.Mahar lllll, litunb.i.v. 

JEJEKBUOY, SIR Jami^ktjek, 5th Baronet, 
K.0.8.T , Viee-XVc-'dt , Legis. Assembly, b 6tl» 
aiarch 1878 ; e. lather Sir Jara^etjee, 1 908, and 
assumed tlie name of Jamsttjt'c Jej^ebboy 
Inlleu of llUHfornjt e ; Head of th< Zoroastrian 
Community in Bombay; Pros, ot the Sir 
Jainsetjee Charity Punds, and 5lemb<‘r of 
Afrnildpal (Corporation, m. 1900, Sennebai 
Jalblioy Ardesur Sett. Address: Mazagou 
Castle, Bombay. 

JEVuJSS, llEiiBKRT Stanley, M.A., B..Sc. 
(JiOnd.), P.C.S , P.S.S ; Prof, of Ee.momies 
in Uiiiv. of Kangoon sineo b. 8 Oetober 

1875. Edue.’. Clggicsn iek Cram. Seb. 
University Coll., boiulo-n; 'run. (’oil., 
Cambridge; (ieol. InsL, lleidolbejg Univ. 
I>emoni»trator in Peliology, (’ambridge, 
1900-01 ; Lecturer iu Mincrology and (3eo- 
logy, and Asst., to Prof, sir 'J'. W. Edgeworth 
David, F, K. S , iu Uu^^e^sity of S.ydney, 
N. 8. W., 1902-04 ; Ta^ctr. and later P'ultim 
Prof, of Econ. and Pol. Seienee m Ifiilv, 
Coll, of S. Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1905-11 ; engaged In garden eity and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14. l'rol(‘s.sor of 
JCeononiies in the Univt‘rsity of (ll.ibalKid 
1914-29. Has undertaken researelics in rural 
economics, irrig.'ition on perlodieity in F!eo- 
nomic Phenomena and Indian Currency and , 


I and numerous books, papers and articles oh 
I Petrology, Minerololfy, Economics, Pollfclcs* 

. Housing Beform, etc. Address : University 
{ CoBoge, Bangooii. 

1 JJSYPORE, Maharaja of, lituthnant Sux Sri 
I Siu Maharaja ItAJicirANimA Deo Mahaha.ta 
, OE Jlyj»orp Samavi'uanam Af.L.t*,, Pro-(Ba«- 
. eellor, Andhra L'm\ ersity s. of late Aiatmraja Sir 

Sri Vikrama Deo IMmdnr, K.C.I.E., and late 
I Sri Sri Sri Lady Seethapatta Maharani Circar. 

I 5. tJlsfc Dee. 189:1. J^dwe. : 'privately under 
Dr. J Marsh, M.A., juL.P., Newton, Esq.. 
M.A., a id E. Winckler, Esq., B.A. m. 

, 3913 Sri Sri Sri Laksbmi Patta Maharani 

Circar, d. of the late Alaharajah Sir Sri Bhaga* 
vat PrA‘^ad Singh Bahadur,l£.C.I.E.,of Balram- 
pur. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

, eirst J.andcd Zairundar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles. 
Addr<6ss : Xoit, Jeypore, Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madrap Presidency, India. 

3 UAL 5. B vj Rava .Shiii AIavsinhji Scrat- 
.siNJiJi, c f.K. (J918), Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
M-il“ utul some mm. Mernhrr, State Cabinet 
at .I.viimr. Edue. : Dhraoga- 

1^'Mkob. Was first (hnirdian to 

H. 11. 5lah.iraja .sjiheh ot Dhrangadhra when 
he v\ js Ufir-ApjKiK nt afid arw ompaniel him 
to England ; was atb rwaids lor a lev years 
*11 (ioAernm, lit s(r\).v and left it as Dy 
supt riuli iidont or Pdilct' to join bervic'c in 

ill'' {*ar<’Jit i'll State, win re he wa.s fora year 

Pobsomil VSM^fant to H. If. 5fah«mja Saheb 
and then hD Devaii. Memhei (»t the State 
< ouneil, Jaljmr, from Dee 1*122 to March 
1921. Addu's^ : Eli Hmigalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JilALAWAR, H. IT. Maharaj Ramta SIR 
BIIAWAVI blNOH Bahapur OF; K.C,£l.* 6 

ifZ? ’ Ajmer* 

Ha.s greatly e.vtcnded education throueh- 
oiif the Sliiti' aud e«itahlished several libranea 
Made a “ Hound the WorM Tour” in 19->5‘ 
I ni Panama Canal. Ha^ tiavdled over** a 
great p-arl ot l.uinpc and has a taste for 
MiiMe, Heh'iiee and Literature, \5as a 
l<es*‘areh Student at Nt.‘\v Oxtord College, 
Uxlord, and 18 a fellow oflhe (Tiemieal 
Society and 5 ice-ib*osiden< of the India 
Society; .Member, lioyal institution of Groat 
JlrUain, Ihival Astionomical Society, Koyal 
IJolanical Sui'hdv, Hoyul Aoronautieul So- 
elet>, KoyuJ Asiatic Society, Jio\nI Sordety 
ol Arts, bcacne ot Nations IHiion and 
/oolouieal Society, Condon, and a Momber 
of the Anuu iean Chemical Society. Publico- 
Dow; Truvti Pictures and liabics and its 
, ‘ Jhalnipatan, Jlnjputana, 
31NI>, 11, H. I* ARZAND-I-DiUlANP EaSIKH-UX 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I-tNaLISHIA, EAJA-I-UaJGAN 
Maharaja Sir Eanbir sinuh Eajrndra 
Bauadpr, Colonel, (LC.I.E., K.C.8.1.5, 
1879; s. 1S87. Address ; Sangrur, Jind State. 
Punjab. * 


l'’lname, }IM.5-D)2l. J onneilj editor , JlNNAll, Maiiomed AM* Bar.-at-Law and 
of the Indian Journal of E<‘onondeB,niMl Hon. I Member, la'g. Assembly, b. iiruh Dee, 1876 
Trean. Indian Economic AsMOci.ation. Pubhea- j wi, d ol Sir Dundiuw X’etit (d.) Edue. Karachi 
Dowjf; E^say^ on Ecoiioinhw ; The Sun’s, and In England. Enrolled as Advocate Bom- 
Ifcat aud Trade Act! vHy; The British Coal ' bay High Court, 1900; J>te. Sectetarv to 
Trade; Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings , Dadabhoy Naoroji, 1900; Member ImDerlal 
in the U.P. ; lilcononiles of Teuancy Law and { Legls. Oouneil, 1930; President, Muslim League 
Estate Management; Money, Kanking and • (special session) 1920. Aifd/va ; 5raIubar'Hill 
Exdiange in India; The Future of Exchange; ' Bomba,v. • 
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JODHPlTB^lCijroRHtsHiaHKESsEAj Kajbsh- 

WAR SABAMAD HAJHAL-HINDHUATAN MAHAR- 
AJA DHmAj Sri Sir Umed Sinouiji Sahib 
Bahadhr of K. C. V. O. (1922) ; K. C. S. I. 
(1025). b, 8 July, 1903, m. H. H. Maharanl)i 
Sri Vadan Kanwaiji Sahiba of Umednagar. 
Bdttc: Mayo College, Ajmer. Ascended the 
(Sfadi, 1913 ; invested with full ruling powers 
1928. Address : Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

JOGtiEEAB, Rao Bahaditb Eakohandba 
Naraitan, I.8.O., B.A., Chief Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Deer. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Bative Asst, to Commsr., C.D., 1901-16 ; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji ; 

6. Satar^Sth Dec. 1858. Edue. : Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments in 
Nasik,Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 
^r DIsts., 1883-1890 : Depy. Coll., 1899. 
IHMiesdions : Land Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to let Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to let Sent. 1920 ; Alienation Manual ; 
Inspection oi venue offices ; Court feef 
in Revenue and Magisterial omces. 
Addrus: 203, Eala Hand, Shukrawar Peth,; i 
Poona City. 

JOHN, SIR Edwin, Et. (1922), C.B.E., 1921. 1 
Kt. of the Order of St« Gregory the Great, i 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Ck>mmander, St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920) ; Inspector-General 
of Factories, Gwalior, C. 1., b. 3 August 1856, 
m. 1879, Mary Sykes, Southport Lancs ; one d. | 
Edue: Stonyburst. Address : Gwalior, C.l 

JOHNSTON, Sir Pbjedrriok Wuaiah, K.(JJ.E 
CJ9.X.a Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; h. 2 Nov. 
1872. w. 1906 Gertrude Helen, d. of the late , 
lA.-Coi. J. Young, one s. Edue.: Eelvinside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab ConimiHSion | 
as Asst. Obzumsr., 1896 ; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899 ; and was on^loycd there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept., 1911- ' 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England. 1915-17 
Address: The Residency, Bushire, Peislan Gulf. | 

JOSHI, Sir Morofant Vishvanath, Kt., 
K.CJ.B., B.A., LL.B.,5. 1861. Edue,: Dec- , 
can Oatll.» Poona, and Elphinstone Coll., | 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Judicial i 
Commr/s Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 
Home Member, C. P. Govt., 1920-26. Address : 
Nagpur, 0. P. ' 

JOSHI, NarATAN MALHAR, B.A., M.LA.,Mem' | 
her of the Savants of India See. b, June 
1879, Edue, : Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools aud ’ 
Govt. High Schools for 8 yean. Joined 
Servants of India Soc., 1009. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, since 1911, and Sec. 
Bombay Fresy. Social Reform Assoc., since 
1917 ; Sec., W, India Nat. Liberal Asscc. 
since 1919. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917. and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921 
and 1922 and in i925 to Geneva as delegate of j 
the woricing classes In India to IntematlonaJ 
Labour Contoe. Kaisar-i-Hind SUver Medal 
(1919), Was awarded, but declined C. I. £. 
in 1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1919, up to end of Mardh 1928. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
L^isktive Assembly in 1921 and again in 


1924 and in 1927 to represent labour in- 
terests. Address : Servants of India Society, 
SanWhurst Road, Bombay. 

JUNAOADH, H. H. Sir Mahabatkhanji 
Rasttlkhanjz, K.C.S.I., Nawab Saheb of. 
b, 2nd Aug. 1900. m. Her Highness Senior 
Begum Saheba Mauuvvarjahan of Bhopal. 
Edue. : Mayo College, Ajmer. Address: Juna- 
gadh. 

JUGMOHANDA8 VAEJIVANDA8, SIR, Kt. 
Merchant and Landlord, b. 1809. Edue,: 
Fort High Sen., Bombay. Mem., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address : Bombay. 

.HIKES, .loHN Edwin Clafham, C.I.E. (1921), 
Controller of Civil Accounts 6. 12 Nov. 
1878. Edue.: Aldenbam bch., Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. 
Chancellor’s Classical Medallist, 1902. tn, 
Bfarguerite Jessie, d. of the late James 
Scarlc of Reigate. Address: Delhi and 
Simla. 

KAJIJI, ABDEALI MAHOUEDAI.1, B.A. 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-X.Aw; late Judge, 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 February 
I 1871. Edue,: St. Mary’s Institution, 

! BycuIIa ; St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay, Downing 
Coll., Cambridge, and Lincoln’s inn. Ord. 
Follow, Syndie and Dean in Law ot Bombay 
TJniv.: J‘re.sident, Anjuman-i-lslam, Bombay 
1 and Islam Club and Vice-President, Islam 
Gymkhana. Addres, : Dilkhoosh, G rant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALE, VAMAN GOVINP. ProfesSor, Fergusson 
College, b. 1876, Edue, : New English 
t School and Fergusson Coll., Poona 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy. of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow ol 
Bombay Univ. for five years since 1919. Pro!. 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-23, and 
member, Indian Tariif Board, 1923-2ri. 
Secretary, D E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928. Liberal in Politics, has addressed nu- 
merous public meetings; has published 
many articles on economics and political and 
social reform, riid the following works: 

” Indian Industrial and Economic Problems,” 
** Indian Administration”, ” Indian Econo- 
mics,” ” Dawm of Modern Finance in India.” 
’’Gokhaleand Economic Reforms/' “India’s 
War Finance,” Currency Reform in India,” 

• ’‘Constitutional Reforms in India,” eu. 
Address : Fergusson Coll., Poona and 
** Durgadbivasa ”, Poona, No. 4. 

KAMAT, BALKR18UNA SITARAM, B.A., Mei- 
chant. b, 21 March, 1871. Edue,: Deccan 
Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Logis. Coumil, . 
1913-16, 1916-20, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England 1923 ; Member of various 
other educational bodies : Has taken part In 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member. Roy ' (Domndgslon on 
Indian Agriculture, Address : Gancshkhbid 
Road, Poona, or Dongre Building, Tardco 
Bombay. 

KANDATHIL, MOST REV. Mar, AlTdTi.^TiNJ^ 
D.D, Archbishop Metropolitan of Brnakulam 
Was Titular Blwop ox Arad and Co-adJutO' 
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with right of succesBion to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakuiam^ since 1911; 6. 
Cbemp. Vaikami Travancore, 25 Aug. 1874. 
Edw,: Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
PrioBt, 1901, Pariifii Priest for some time: 
Hector of Prep. Sem., Bmakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec. to the first Vicar Apostolic of Ema- 
kulam to end of 1011. s. Et, Eev. Dr. A. 
Pareparambil as Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 
Dccr. 1019 ; Installed on 18 Deer., 1019. 
was made Archbishop Hetropolitan 2lBt 
Dec. 1923; (Suffragan sees being Changana- 
cherry, Trichur and Kottayam); Installa- 
tion 16 Nov. 1924. Address: Archbishop’s 
House, Ernakulam. Cochin State. 

KANHAIYA LAL, THE Hon. MR. Justice, 
Eai Bahadur, M.A.,LL.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6. 17 July 1866. m. Shrimatl Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ, : The | 
Muir Central College, Allahabad ; joined i 
the D.P. Civil Service on 22 April 1891 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; ‘ 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the ' 
powers of Additional Distri^ Judge in Feb. i 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
in 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oiidh, 
July 1912 ; acted as Judge of Allahabad i 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for | 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed! 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. | 
Publications : Elementary History of India ; , 
Dharma Shlksha or a treatise on Moral cul- • 
ture in the vernacular; and A Note on the 
Ecorganisation of the Judicial Staff. Address : j 
No. 9, Elgin Eoad, Allahabad. 

I 

EANIKA, The Eaja oe, Eaja Bajsndra | 
Naratan Bhahja Deo Bahadur, O.B.E.. 
OF Kanika ; M.L.C. M.K,A S., and F.K.H.A., , 
6. 24 March 1881. m. d. ot Feudatory Chief, 
of Na>agarh, 1899. Editc,: llaverisii»w • 
Coll. Sch : (’oil., Cuttack. Kccolved manage- ! 
mciit of Ivillah Kanika Iroin Court ot Ward«5, 
1902 ; Mcin. oi the Bengal Leg. Council, ' 
1909-12 ; Mem. of Bihar and Oribsa lA*g. 
Cotmeil, 1912-16; Member, Imperial Leg. i 
(‘onncil, 1916-20; Mom., Bihar and Orissa' 
Legiblative Council. 1921. Meiiitwr, lleformcd | 
liCgislative Assembly 1922-23 ; Member, Bihar | 
and Orissa lleformcd Council 1923. Pres., 
Orissa Landholders* Assn.; Vice-President 
Bengal Landholders* Association ; Vice- 
President, Bihar Landholders* Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Finery Board ; Mem., Boy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member, Governing Body, 
Bavenshaw College, Cuttack : Fellow. Patna 
University. Address ; Cuttack or Bajhanika, 
Orissa. 

KANITKAB, Keshav Bahohandra, M.A. 
B.8c., Prindpal and Professor of Physics 
Feigusson College, Poona. 5, 22 Aug. 1876, 
Educ : New English School at Wal and Poona 
and Fergusson College, Poona. Working as 
Life Member in the D. E. Society’s Institution 
since 1903; was in charge of the Boarding 
House, New Entail Sdhool in 1905 ; in 
charge of Fergusson Coll. Hostels, 1006-14 
in charge of Navln Marathi Shala, 1914-21 
hi charge of Fergusson College since 1921 




has been on the Bombay University Senate 
for the last 12 years and on the Schod Leavblg 
Examination 33oard for the last 6 years ana 
Chairman, Poona District Sdiool Board 
for the last three years, represented western 
part of Poona on the Poona City HnnidpaEy 
for nearly 7 years and worked on the Viswesh* 
waraya Technical Edneation Committee, 
1920. Address : Fergusson College, Poona. 

KAPUBTHALA. COLOKEIi Hl8 HI6HNS88 
Farzard-I-Dilbard Basikbul-Itiead 
Daulat-I-Xrolishia Baja-I-Bajaqar Maha- 
raja Jagatjit SINGH Bahadur, Maharaja of 
Kapurthala, G.C.8.I. (1911), G.C.LE. (1918), 
(’r. G.B.E. (1027) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee, Honorary Colonel of 8-llth 
Sikhs (45th Kattrays Sikhs). One of the 
piudpal Sikh BuUng Princes in India. 
Jn recognition of the prominent asalstanoe 
renderea by the State during the Great 
War His Highness* salute was raised to 15 
guns and the anntial tribute of £9,000 a 
>ear was remitted In perpetuity by the 
British Go\eniment: received the Grand 
('ross of the J,egion d’Honneur from the French 
Government in 1924, possesses also Grand 
Cross of the Order of tiie Star of Boumania, 
Grand Cordon ot the Order of the Nile, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand 
Cordon of the f)rder of Tunis, Grand Cross of 
tile Order of Chill, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the bun of Peru, Grand Cross of tlie Order of 
(uba; tivice represented Indian Princes and 
India on tlio League iff Nations in 1926 and 
3927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of bis 
reign in 1927 with great eclat. 5. 24 Nov 
1872 ; son of His Highness the Late Baja-i- 
Bajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala 
Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 

KAEANDJKAE, BaGBURATH PARDURAHa. 
High Court Pleader, Bombay, Professor, Law, 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of State. 
6. 21 Aug. 18.57 in Khadilkar family, adopted 
into Karandikars 1865. r?. Sakhutai, d, of 
Bao Saheb Gogte of Pandbarpur (1872). 
Educ. : at Satara and Poona. Sub-Judge 
(1884) ; Member, Bbor Forest Committee 
(1885); visited England 1908, Member 
elected Bombay Legislative Council 1911; 
attended Bis Imperial Majesty’s Coronation 
at Delhi 1912 ; member of all Congresses and 
Committees 1886-1918 ; second visit to 
England 1918; opened fiist Indian Con- 
ference at Tlkaly, Vorksbire, 1919 ;;^attended 
Ahroedabad Congress, 1922 : President, 
Satara Dist. Swaraj Party. I^resident, 1st 
Maharashtra Lawyers* Conference, Poona, 
1928 ; President, Prov. Postal and B. M. S. 
Conference, Sessions 3928. Publieations: 
Note on Land Bevenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations in 1905. Agrees: 
Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 

KABAULI, H. H. MAHARAJA BbIRAJ CUR 
Bharwar PAb, Deo Bahadur* Yaduxul 
Chandra Bbal, G.C.I.E., K.CJ.E. 5. 24 
July 1864. Edve.: Mayo Ooll.. Ajmer 
s, 1886. Address ; Kai:aiul,Ba|piitana. 

KAS1MBA2AB, MAHARAJA SiB MarindRA. 
CUAKDRA Nardv OF, K.C.LE., Bengal, 5 
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1860. Vice-Presldcut ; Beiiffal Landholder'., 
Aseociation and liritiah Indian AHsoclation . 
Bdue. Hindu School ; fiomeUiuo Meauber, 
Bengal Legislative rouneil. Imperial Lealsla- 
tivc Council, Council of State and (Uianmun 
Of Berlianiporc^ Municipality for six terms ; 
Oliairmau, Difitrict Board Muishldalxvl. Uou. 
Ft'llow, Calcutta ITulveisity and Lite Memlv-r, | 
Hindu Unhorslty Benares, P,'\tr«)U of scM-ral I 
dubs AssocinHons and Institutions iu Bengal. 
Belongs to Mod<rate School oi PolilH‘s, takes 
a keen interest- In and js a jaitrou of educallou, 
industries, Agiieultui(‘, literatuiv ami ixditic's. 
FiibUmtuitiit . t'pusana, Jt. S Paujika, The 
Tudiiin Medical Blaut, A ilistoiy (U Indian 
l*hilosophy, Clieat liaishaujil) (framthas. Part 
10 of Sreeiuat Bhaghal. Pundaiuentui I mtv 
of India, History ol Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Actuity, lleii'ajipaTcnt iMaharaj 
kumar Sris (’huidra IS’atulj, MA, Mbc, 
t>lM«irman, Berliam])ore Mumcif)ality AtHn'\s 
llajbari, Kasiinhazar , Bengal, or 302, \ pper 
Circular Iloail, Ca lent ta. 

KAMTUBBHAI LAUUIAf, Sitr/rir, Mill- 
owner; b, 22 Doc. ISOL iff. stuieili 
Hardais'ii, d. of Mr. Chiinanlal A’adilal Zav^n 
of Ahmedal)ad. K(liu\: at (!ujvat (’i)ll(jc, 
Ahmodabad, Hon, Senetarv. AhnuMJalaul i 
Paniino Relief C'ominitt<.e lOlH-lP eJcctul 1 
Vice-President . Ahmodabad Milhmneis . 
Association, 1923-26, elected member, 1 
LegislatiM' Assembly as a iciiicsentnlne o! ' 
the Millowuers’ AssoMatiun (] 023-26). ' 
■Nominated Member to the Ahmedaliad , 
Mundpidity for its curient tenu. J(/drcs.s. 
Paiikore‘» Kuka, Alnnedabad. j 

KAY, Sib Joseph Aspj>en, Kt. (1927), | 

d.P., Managing Dircetor, W. H. Bradi 
«VrCo.,Ltd., b, 20 Jan. 1884. LVac ; at [ 
Bolton, LaTKashire. (u^*c to India t(» 
represwnt firm 11KJ7; Managing Diieetor 
and Chairman of Board of the st\erajj 
companies under th'ur control ;( bairriMH, [ 
Bomiiay Mlllowncrs’ As«oeialion, 3921 and ■ 
1922; JimployeTs’ Delegare to Interna- 1 
tloiifil Labour Cenferenee, 7923: Otheei ' 
in liombay laght Horse; Vice-Pre.«irient ( 
Chamber of Commerco, 1925, Pnsident, I 
(’liainbirof Commerce, 1920, and Vicc'-Piosj. i 
dent, Indian CJentral Cotton Committee, | 
1925-26 ; Chairman, Back Bav BiK|uir\ Com i 
mitti’e, J926. (liairnmn, Piohibitjon (Finamv) 
Committi’c. (Bombay) 1926 Addn^h ' 
"Wildemoss, Cottage, Nepean Sea Boat!, I 
Bombay. | 

KAZI SYET), HIFAzAT All, B.A , LI .B, 
b. 1892. Edue, Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Mimieijial 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, ]*ubllc Works, , 
Public Health, etc.. Central Provinces. 
AddreHl Tmlipora, Khandwa. 

KEALY, Edwarp Herbekt, (M.E. (192C) 
I.C.S„ A.G.G., Westem India b, 1873, m. 
1905 Tempe, d. of Sir CharloB Baylcy, U.C.l.E , 
K.C.S.I,, Educ. Felsted and ITiiiversity College, 
Oxford. Entered l.C.S., 1897, Bengal, J897- 
1902. Joined Political Dept. Govt, of India, 
March 1902. Served in Kajputana, t>iitral 
hidia, Ajmer-Merwara, N.W. P. P. E.A.A.G.G. 
Central India, 1904-05 jAsaiat. See., Uovt. ol 
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I India, Porcign and Political Dept., 1905 ; Cou- 

1 BUS SupiTiiitendent, Bajputaua and Ajmer- 
Morwara, 1910-lE; Secretary N.W.F.P., 
1915-20 ; Offg. Xicaident, Gwalior, 3922, 
Kesidout, Baroda, Juno 1923, March 1927; 
offg. A.G.G., Central India, Mareh-October 
1927 ; A.G.G., WcHtern India, October 1927. 
Vublicatwns : Bevised Aitchinson’s Treaties 
(1909) and Census Ileporfs on llajputaiia and 
Ajmer-Merwara (1913). AdA.lrei>s : The Kesi- 
deriey, llajkot. 

KKANE, MlCiiAEr-, C.l M. (1921) 5. 1873; w. 
.lovc(‘ JiONctt 'rhonwrt, LV/ac. ' School, (3ori- 
goues Woo<l,and llnlv Coll, Dublin, I'^ntered 
l.(\S , 189S. ILis be( n riul<M--Socy. to Govt , 
<ui di'putaliou I'udt*! Du* («'ovt, ol India ioi 
settlement t.oTK in tlie 'rouk and Sirohl 
States m Uajputaria ; J>i‘^tii<t Ddioer in 
Agi.'i uimI <\iwfMioie, ,iutlu‘ial See, to Govt., 
Chut See\. lo Go\t and J*re>id(*nt, D. P, 
l>egislnti\(‘ Cunm il 1921-25. Addi'<s>i. buck- 
now. 

KEEIJNG, Sm JlUGii Trowiuiidge, Kt. (1923) 
C.S.I., 19J5, A.M.I.C.E., Ch. bug., and See. 
to Ch. Cornuir., Delhi, -.jnee 1912; Mem. ot 
J)elhi Imp. (\>tMmn.. 1013; Mem., Institute 
bnmueors. (jiid.) o. 14 April 1885. Educ.: 
Marlbrough and (‘oopor’s Hill; w. Bdith> d. 
of (ol. 1'. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887 ; Eveo. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Aildross : P. W. I)., Delhi. 

KEEN, Lieot -CoioNEii AViluam .John, C.I.E., 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
ot India. OOicnting Cluei ConmiisHloner, 
N.W.P.P. (1926). b. 24 M.neJi, 1873 ; ;//. 1899, 
Mai ion Ueatiico, d. oi Col. A. McL Mills, 37 th 
Dogras ; two a. two d. Kduv : Hail(‘ybmy 
Colkge, K. M. C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to 
B. ^b‘]sh Pii« , 3S92; 'J'laus to I. A. 
87th Dogras 1891; sieved Chitral Ke. Exp., 
3895; Jt>mi*(t ibiiijab Cominu., 3898, Pol. 
J>cpt., Go\t. of India, 1901 ; seiMiig in N, 'NV, 
rion. PiOA.; sirred Kabul Khel Exp., 1902; 
Mohmand K\p , 1908; Gii'ut War, 1914-38; 
-Afghan W.'ir, 1919. Jiu/riw .* R(\cnue Com- 
imssioiier, Peshawar, N. \V, E. J*. 

KKU.Y, IlEMiiy GnuALi), V.D., J P., Hon. 
«k>l, G. J. P. By. Begiment, A. E. J. ; Chief 
Transportation Siipi'nnWndent, G. I, i\ By. 
h. February 3, 1874. L'c/ae ; btony hurst College 
lamcashire Apjitd. A-'Sistant Loco. Supdt. 
Indian Midland Bly., 3'ci». JS90 ; transferred on 
amalgamation to the G, I. P. By, in 1901. 
Appointed to act as Chief Tiauspoitalion 
SujKit. from 22nd March 1927. 

KELKAB, NVKSIVHA CaiNTAMAN, B A., LL.B. 
(3891); M.bA., Editor, Kfsitn, l*o(>na. b. 
24 Ang. 3 872. m. Duraal)ai, d. ol Moropunt 
J9nidbe. Ldar.; Miraj, '^oon.i, Bombay Dist . 
(Ainrt Pleader till 3896; editor, Mahralla, 
J'ooiia, trom 3897 to 1919; editor, Kemri, 
ifom 3897 to 3809 and again irom 1910 ; 
Municipal (Vnincihor iroin 1898 to 1924; 
PresKient, Poona City Mun)'*ipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924; l*residcnt, 
Bombay Pro\ineial Coulerenee 3920; Dele- 
gate and member of Congiess. Ilcnne Rule 
League deputation to England In 1919; 
elected member ot the Ia‘gi8lative Assembly 
in 1923. PubtioativnH : Books in Marathi : 

6 dramas, 3 historical tri^atise, 1 treatise on 
W'it and Humour, Biographies of Ba 
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UauiLiiadhar Tllak and Oarlbaldi, History ot 
Ireland in Jilniili.sh : Case lor Indian Home 
liiile, Landmarks of Lokn>an>.'t*s life; and 
"A Passing Phase of Politics.** Address. 
554, Sadashiv IVth, Poona City. 

KLMP, The Hon. 31fi. jChTirR Norman 
Wkkiht, JJar-at -Law (inner Temple); Judge 
of the High Court, Hombav. b. 20 Octo- 
ber 1874. hJuc . : the Collegiate. Edinburgh 
and inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, IJombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
(\inrt, Ihunbav ; Add! .1 ikIicI.U Coininiasioiicr, 
Sibd. War Services 1027. Address’. High 
Court, Domhay. 

K MNNEl) Y-M LN A K 1 »S, M VJOR V7 illtam Ivky, 
li. So., A.l.’M.M.ti . A AL.I. (Mn in., E liOiulon. 
At-.^,ay M.i'-tci, II. ’M. MnU, • oinb.iy. 6 20 
Oct. l!s87, l*oJ]»cir<). CornwMll We-. 1016, 
Lilian Vtsta, if.d. ot hde ,1. W. Hichurd« ot 
Ahl)(‘ik(ui)g, Clam, W.de^. Kdur : The Truro 
Crainmar Scliool and Kcdnith School of 
Mines, (’oinwall. AiuamI India Jst .linio lOlS 
Irom Jihiltii CotnnnssioiU'd 2nd-JJ. K.C.A. 
1014, rclirid trom Army, \]'Vil 1020. Joined 
Mint Si'i'MCc, Jan. 1020 as Dy. Assay Mast»r 
and coiihrnu d Assay iMa-tci, ApiU 1022. 
Addut^s' Ills Majesty’s A-saj Olheo, H.M. 
Mint, liotnbay. 

J\E1{, Jaao\^ ('AMiOil l.L, CS.I (102s), C.l E 
(102 0; It V. {{ antab.), M A (clas.) ; I C.S., 
b. 1S7S, m, to Mai> Katlicinic, ../. d. ot 
William Itrowji ot hbucllan CUlnoik, 
Jlcn tic Whilin'. ICiluc Irsnic Academy. 
Clagow I'nivcrdtv , Caius (’olhgc. ( ain- 
hridge, Knlcrix! l.C.s. 1001; Personal 
Ashihtant to the Din'doi «>l ( iiniinai (nti'lh- 
genee, 1007; on sfieeiai dntv in A.H Q.. 
Simla, 1014 17; Coiheior and Oisti'ct 
Magistnite ol Kaira, 1018; Scerelarv to 
CoNejnmeiit of Honibjiv, Ceneriil and Eiluea- 
tionnl DejiartnK'jits, 1020-2.1. Pm ate Si'cre- 
tary to the Comtiioi ol lloniba\, 1021-1920. 
Address: Go\(‘rnnioni House, Honibay. 

KHAN, SlllFAAr AnMAJ), H.A , Pirat Cla-in 
ITouours in HisUny lOH, bitt ]).. 1010. 

O’limty College, Dublin ; I'mversity Pr.ofessor 
of Modern Indian lllstoiy, Allahabad Uiiivcr- 
»iiy, b. jMjbru.iry 180;*>. m. Eahmeeda, 
y. d. ot the late Justice Sliali l)ni of the 
Punjab High Court. AWmc .* CuNernment 
High School, MoKulabad ; Sidney Sussex 
Colk'ge, Cambridge ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
and the University ot JiOndon. la'cturcr 
to the liOialon (Jounty Connell, 1017-1919; 
Member, Unit<‘<l Jbovinces Legislativi* Council 
from Moradabad, U P., time 1924. Cave 
cvidi'iice before the Heforrns Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1,)24 ; till' Econonih Enquiry ( omiiiit- 
iee in 15)25, and other CNiinnuttecs in 
L nited Pnninecs. President ot tlu' Proviuelnl 
IVluhaminod.an Educational Conference, hold 
at Allahabad in 1925. Chairman, Conterence 
of Muslim members of la’gis. Council and local 
bodies, Allahabad, February 1928 ; (Hiairman 
oftbo Committee tor tlu' Demands ol U.P. 
Muslim; orgRuised the agitation against 
boycott oft ho Simon Comndssion and prepared 
with the help of other Muslim M.L.C.’s an 
exhaustive momraiidurn for the Commission ; 
went to England In 1927 as delegate of U. P. 
Muslim M.L.C.'s and lectured at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Bristol and London on their 


bclialf. Vuhliraiions : Pounder and Edi- 
tor, till 1025, ol tlie Journal of Indian History; 
published “ Anglo-Portuguese Negotiation 
relating to Bombay. 1667-1673*’ in 1023, 
East Imiia Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 
J924, Bourcc.-^ tor the ^‘History of British, 
India iu the He vent couth Century”, 1926; 

Johiu Marshall in India, 1668-1672,” What 
ai^* the Kights of Muslim Minority In India ? 
(1928). Address: LTiiversity ot Allahabad. 
Allahabad. 

KHAPAIIDE, CANESH SHRlKRISflNA, B.A 
(1877), LL \^. (1884). Advocate and Member 
ot (’oui)cil(f State h. J95.5 in. Laxmi Bal 
hdue.' In Bcrar iukI Bombay. £.xtra Asstt. 
Commj*isioin r ju Beiar from 1885 to 1889; 
lelujned to the Bar, Viee-Cliairman of the 
Local Alunicjpijlity and Chainnan of the 
Dhtrlcl Board cf nearly 17 years. Member 
ot Viceroy’s TiCgislatho Council ; Member 
<d’ th(‘ Council ot Stati- ; re-elected in 1926 
; Ainraoti Herar, C. P. 

K'lfWA.lA MUHt'MMM) NCR, THE HON. 
IviHN JiAHVOi R.B.A, LL.B., President, Biliar 
and Diismi L(‘gisl.itKc Coujk'iI. b . 28 Sept. 1878* 
Kdm\' Cava Ziltah School, Jiovcton CoU., 
Calcutta; Bipon Coll., Calcutta. Practised as , 
lawyer I loin 1001 to 1922. President, Lcgl». 
Coniuil, Bili.ir and Ornvi, Ironi 1922, Address : 
Curja (Bihar and ()ri.ssa). 

KING, CTiarlks Montaiutis C.S.I, (1922) » 
C.I.E., Financial (’ominsr., J’unjab, 1922; 
Kdm.: St. Paul’s School, BaliiolGoll., Oxford. 
Ent. r.C.S., 1892. Dopy. Coinmsr., 1001 ; Com- 
nu.ssioiur, 1917; Dy. Commsr., Punjab, 

1 901 -22 . A ddress : I .ahoi e . 

Iv I RTC PATRICK;, LlEUT.-GENKRAt Sm GEORGK 
M.UAliLAY, K.C.B. (1918) ; K.C.B.I., (1917) ; 

G O.C. in I’hief, Western Command, b. 23 
Augu.'-t, 1806. m, Mary lA'dia, d. of J. P. 
Deimihtorm, K.O,, B.M.C., Kingston, Canada. 
Kdac: Haileybary, Joined Royal Engineers, 
1885 ; Inspector-liencral, Australian Military 
P(»rcos. Chief of General Staff, India, 1916-1920; 

G. O.C. China Command, 1920-1922, 
KIKKE-SMi rir, Authpr, MA. (Cambridge), 

Solicitor to Government, Puldic Proiecutor. 
Ma'itcf ol the Honnd.s. b. 201 h August 1878. 
Educ. CbartCi'house, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Articled to Freshfields Solicitor, 
i/)udoii and a<ln)itled u Boheitor lu 1903. 
Address: Bouibaj. 

RlIiPALANl, illRANANh KuxTsniRAM, I.C-8., 
M.A. (Bom.), B.A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(l.ineoln’s Inn), ColleeUu* or Kolaba since 
Jan 15)28-1912; h. 28 Jan. 1888. m. to Guli 

H . Gidv.ini, Eduv N . H. Arad<*iny, U ydorabad 
(Sind), l>. J. Sind t'ollcgc, Karachi and Merton 
Coll., Oxiord Asstt. Cbllr. and Magte., 
Ahmedabaii, Broach and Surat, 1912-1918, 
Municipal Commsi., Surat, 1918 to 1920. 
Taluqdail SetllenuMit OOJeer, Gusserat, 192». 
Dy Municn).d Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; 
Colh. and l)Kt. Mugto., Kaira, 1923-24 ; Dy. 
SeciTtory to Governnjcnt ; Rev. Deptt., 
1924-26* Ag, Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay 1920. Address. Alibag. 

KISCH, BARThOLi) SoHLEfiiNGER, B.A. (Oxford), 
C.r.E. (1926) ; lX.S., District and Siissions 
Judge.VnitedPiovincert; Controller, Local Clear- 
ing Office (Enemy DeUn) and Administra- 
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India ; Secretary to Joint Committee of the 
House of Lords and House of Commons to 
inquire Into the Organisation and Methods of 
the Central Prisoners of War Committee, 1917, 
attached to Ijegislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, b. 26 Oct. 1882. m. Magdelcine 
Louise Claire Bernard-Antony. Educ. * Rt. 
Paul’s School, London and Exeter Collfege, 
Oxford. Address : Delhi and Simla. 

HlBHENGAAH. H. H Maharaja Adhira^ 
Maharaja Mahansinqh Bahadur, k.G.S.1., 
iLC.l.£. ; b , Nov, 1884 ; s. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, O.C.I.E. ; er . 
1802 ; m. 2nd d . of present Chief of Udaipur; 
sef^ed European War, 1914-16. Address: 
EisUeifgarh, Bajpiftana. 

KISHUE PEKSHAD, Kaja-i-Bajayan Maha- 
raja Bahadur, Yaminhus-Saltanath sik, 
G.C.I.B., E.C.l.E. ct. 1903, G.('.I.E., cr. 1810. 
Hereditary Paishkar and President oi the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State, 
b , 28 Jan. 1864. Educ: Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister, 1901-1912. President of 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present constitution. Pubh cations : Copi- 
ous in Urdu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad ht/ates- 
man Maharaja Chandoo Lai. Heir : Baja 
Kbaja Pershad. Address: City Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

EOl.HAPUB, It. Coi. His Highness sir Siiri 
Bajaram Chhatrapati, Maharaja or , since 
1922 ; G.C.I.E.(1924). b. 30 July 1897 , e. s. ol 
Col. Sir Shahu Chhatrapati Maliaraja of iCoIlia 
pur (d. 1922); direct descendant of ShivajI the 
Great, the Pounder of theMaratha Empire. 

1918 H. H. Shrimati Taiabai Saheb, a. d. 
of H« H. Sir Sayajirao Maharaj Gaokwar, 
Buler of Baroda. w. again to Her Highness 
Bhri Vijayamala Maharani Saheb in Jun(‘ 1925. 
Edue,: jprlvately in Kolhapur ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut. Coloiielsiiip 
in the Indian Army was conferred in April 
1927. Address : Kolliapur. 

HOLLENOODE, Baja Sir V. Vasudbva Baja, 
VAMA NaMBIDI of, Kt. (1925), C.T.E. (1915), 
F.M.U. (1921) ; Landholder, b. Oct. 1873. m. to 
0. Kaiyonl Amma, d, of Mr. K. Kama Menou, i 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ, : Bajah’s 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Falghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar; twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madias Legislative Council, repre- 
senting landholders; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 1923 to April 
1924. Address : Kollengode, Malabar Diet. 

KOTAH, H. H. Lieut.-Colonbl Sir Umbd 
Singh Bahadur, Maharao of, G.G.S.I., 
Q.C.I.B., G.B.B., K.C.S.I., Hon. Lt.-Col, 
In Army; Hon. Major, 42iid Deoli Begt. 
6. 1873. s. 1889. Address : Kotah, Baj- 
putana. 

KOTLA, Baja Bahadur Kushal Pal Singh 
OF, V.A. (Cal.) ; LL.B. (All.), H.L.O. b. 15 Dec. 
1872. SucceMed to Kotla estate, 1905 ; 
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Member, U. P. Legls. (jounell since 196^ 
Member, Imperial Legis. Council, 1918-16: 
Member, LeglS. Assembly, 1921-23; Special 
Magtp.: Clmlrman, Agra Disfc. Board ; Trustee 
and Mem. of Managing Committee of Agra 
CoU., Member of Governing Body ot Cawnpore 
Agrlciiltiu-al College ; Member of the Senate 
ot Agra Oiiiverhity. Address : Gwalior House, 
Agra. 

KBTSHNAMACHAKYA, KAO BAHADUR 
Vangal THIRUVENGADA, B. A., B.L., 

C. ]. E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda. b, 
1881. m, Sri Hangammal. Educ * Presi- 
dency Coll., Madras and LiiW Coll., Madras, 
Entered Madras Civil Service by a compe- 
titive examination in 1903 ; served in several 
districts; 1908-1911 Chief Revenue Oiflcer, 
Cochin State , also Oftg. Diwan for some 
time 1913-1919; served in Madras as Asstt. 
Secry., Board ot Revenue, lTnder-Seci*y. to 
Govt., Si)ecial Officer for Southborough Com- 
mitteee, etc. ; ] 9 19-1922 Trustee, Vlzlanaga- 
ram Estate ; 1923-1924 Collector ot Rarnnad ; 
April 1924 to Feb. 3927 Secretary to the Govt, 
ot Madras in Law, l^ducation and other De- 
partments. Joined as Diwan of Baroda, 
Kebruary 1927, services being lent to the 
Durbar, Address: Dilaram, Baroda. 

K8HAUNISH CHANDRA RAY, TllE HON. 
Maharaja Bahadur, of Nadia (Bengal) 
Maliaraja created 1912, Delhi Diirl air; Maharaja 
Bahadur created 1917 : Member, Bengal 
Executive Council in charge of Revenue, 
Irrigation, L. 8. G. Medical, Public Health, 
b. 29 Oct. 1800. m. Jyotirmoyi Debi, 
youngest d. oi late Raja Ashutosh Nath 
Roy of Kashimbazaar (Dist. Mursliida- 
bad). Educ, : Privately. Only son of 
late Maharaja Kshitis Chandra Roy 
Bahadur ot Nadia, succeeded 1910 ; 2 d. 
Was elected a Member of the first reformed 
Bengal Legislative Council from th(} Non- 
Mahomcdaii constituency of Nadia, 1020-23 ; 
Member, Bengal Executive Council since 
1st August 1924; First elected non -official 
Chairman of Nadia District Board, 1020-24 ; 
President, Nadia Landholders Association. 
Address: Palace, Krishnagar Nadia 
House/’ 2, Bright Street, Ballygunge, Cal- 
cutta. 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiraj 
Mirzan Mauarao Shri Kiiengarji Sawai 
Bahadur of, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., h, 23rd 

August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City ot London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during Euiopean War, 3 915 ; represent- 
ed India, league ot Nations, 1921 ; received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address : 
The Palace, Bhuj, Kutch. 

LAHORE, Bibhof of, since 1913, Rt. Bev. 
Henry Biokebsteth Durrant, M.A.,D.D., 
O.B.E.Edac.:Highgatc Sch.; Pembroke Coll., 
Camb. Ch. Miss. Coll., Islington. Curate of St . 
Matthew’s, East Stonehouse, 1894-95 ; 
G.M.S. Missionary, Lucknow, 1896 ; St, 
John’s Coll., Agra, 1897. Vice-PrJn., 1900; 
Prin., 1911 ; Fellow, Allahabad Unlv,, 1906; 
served European War, Mesopotamia (Kut-ei* 
Amara), 1915 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches)* 
Address : Bishopsbournc, I*ahore. 
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LAKHMIDAS UOWJEB TAiEsbb,B.A.. Land 
lord and Merchant, m. Ladkabai L. K. 
Tairsce. Educ. : St. Xavier’s Collet?e, Bombay. 
Trustee, Tilak Swaraj Fund j Member, 
Bombay Munioinal Corporation and Its 
Standing Committee; representative, Bombay 
Municiiml (’orporation on the Improvement 
Trust Committee ; representative ot the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Board of 
the Bombay Port Trust, and President, P, J. 
Hindu Gymkhana, Vice-President, Indian 
Merchants, Ciliambor, Publications : “ Frenzied 
Finance ” speeches and Writing's of Ji. G. 
Horniman. Priests, Parasites and Plagues.** 
Address : Bora Bazar Street, Jort; 

and 9A, Walkesliwar Bead, Malabar Bill, 
Bombay. 

LAKHTAB, Chief OF, Thakore Saheb Bai- 
viRSiNUJi Karansinghji, b. 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 192i. Address : 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI HA RAYAH LAL.Rai Sahib, son of 
Muushi Dyal Harayan Lai, Pleader and Zem- 
indar. b. 1870. m. to Srimati Havaranl 
Kuuwer. Educ. at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Parsed pleadorship examination in 
1890 and since practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gaya in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. Was Hon. Organiser of Co- 
operative Societies; Director and Chairman 
of the Central Bank, Aurangabad, ex-Cliair- 
man of the Local Board, Aurangabad ; ex- 
Chairman of the Divisional Co-operative 
Federation, Patna ; ex-Councillor of the 
Co-operative Federation, Bihar and Orissa, a 
nominated member of the first Legislative 
Asseml)ly, and Member, national Con- 
vention ; ex-Vice-President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications : Giories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mahatmya Uiiidu-Musalman 
Bkta, Sri Gltaratnawali and Sri Gandlli Gita 
and Proprietor and Editor, Giihastha Gaya. 
Address: Aurangabad Dlst., Gaya, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

LAL, Rao BabaduR Bakshi SohaN, M.L.A. 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, .Tullundur 
Blvn.), Vakil, H. Ct.. Li-hore. 6. 4 April 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, luUun- 
dur and Lahore. Elected Member, Punjab 
Leg. Council, 1912 and 191 d. Address ; High 
Court, Lahore. 

LAL, PiYARB, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, b. Jan. i860. Educ.: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; practised up to 1890 ; was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1806-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Comniittoo of the U. V. Political Confo- 
renee, 1914; Special Magistrate, First ('lass, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
Coidcrence, 1923, at Rawalpindi. Address: 
Meerut. 

LALKAKA, Jehangir Ardeshir, Artist, b, 

8 March 1884. Grandson of Khan Bahadur 
Sir Howrojec Pestonji, Vakil, C.I.B., of 
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Ahmedabad. m. Miss Tehml Jdtnsetji Kham 
of Bandra. Educ : Ahmedabad High School ; 
Elphinstone ColL, Bombay ; Sir J. J. School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London. Painted 
Life size memorial portrait of Sir Phexozesha 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn., Bomb^, 
unveiled by H.E. Sir George Lloyd; Sir 
D.B. Wacha's portrait In the Bombay Unlv., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Howrojl’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Covernton's portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Howrojee Pestonjee Vakil's portrait 
for Howrojee Hall, Ahmedabad ; and H,H. 
the Hawab of Rampur's life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Board of Examiners lor 
Art Examinations, 1018-1928. Address : 
22, Babulnath Road, Bombay ; The " Studio,** 
Sea Fa(‘e, Chowpaty. Bombay. 

LALUBIIAl SAM ALDAS, Sir, Kt. (1926), J,P 
C r.E (1914). 6. October 1863. m. Satyavatl, d, 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad, 
Educ : Bhavnagar High Sdiool and Elphin* 
stone College. tJnder-Secretary to His High- 
ne-sm tlje Maharaja of Bhavriagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar. Resigned service 
in 189l> and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gvsl Klynanjung. 
Helpt'd In starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
(Vinenl Company, Director In e^ommeroial 
ilrms and banks. Hominated to the Bombay 
Ijegialatlve Counoil in 1910, 1013, and 1916, 

LAMBERT, George Bancroft, B A. (Oxon.) 
(’ S r. (1922) , Finance Member, U. P.. (Acting 
Goveruor for four montlis). h. 28th October 
1873. m. Anne, d. of Rev. Rutland Spooner, 
Educ.: Magdalen Coll , Oxford. Various 
appointments in U.P. Address : Lucknow. 

LAHGLEY, George Harry, M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926 ; b. 14 July 1881 ; s. of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley; m. 1913, Evelln- 
Mary Biggart, Armagh, Educ : The Univer- 
sity, Reading ; Scholar In Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction. 
University of London 1909, Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913; Professor of 
PliilORophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Provost of Daced H^, 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, DaccA University, July to 
September 1925. Publications: Artldes on 
Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotidian Sodety ; 
Hibbcrt Journal; Monlst; Quest; Dacca 
University Bulletin ; Indian Philosophical 
Review ; Indian Journal of Philosophy, etc. 

. Iddress : Ramna, Dacca, E. Bengal. 

LAT1F» CAKRVPIE AIORVDIN Abpuk, B.A.; 
late Mem. of Sec. of State's Adv. Comm, tor 
Ind. Students; b. Cambay, 28 Sept. 1856. 
Educ. : Elphinstone Coll., il^mbay'; Itombay 
Univ.; practised as Vakil of Consular Coarts« 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 1880*98; Legal 
Adviser to suooessive Sultans of itozibir. 
Fellow, Bombay Univ.; J.P„ Bombay; 
Hereditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Addrm: 
t, Harvey Road, Cihowpatt, Bombay. 

LATTHE, Rao Bahadur Anna Babaji,M.A* 
LL.B. (Bombay), Dewan of Kalbapur. b 3878t 
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m to Jyut'’i»nbui Katlre ol Kolhiipin. JfcW/vfi. 
liecciin Colloj^'\ J,’o()rta; I*rof, ot ErmlltJi. 
liajlarafn Jv.olhapur, 

Kduoational Inspector, KoUiiapnr, till 1914: 
l^resideut, Southorii Mahralla Jatii \S8ocia- 
tion ftud Kanmtalv Non-lipaliman Lcatrnc . 
Edited Veevan liyot (l!)l8-20)’* Member 
of the Indian J.cgisslative Assembly, 
1921-23*, Member of the I7ni\ersity Reform 
Committee, 1924. Publiratiom ; “ Introduc- 
tion to Jainism ” (English) . “(Irowth of Bri- 
tish Empire in India *’ (Marathi) : “ Memoirs 
of Shahu CJlihatrapatl and “ Shri Shabu 
Chhatrapatiche Charitra ** in Marathi (1925). 
Address: Rolhapur. 

LBPTWIOH, Charles Gerrans, C.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, East Africa, 
b, 81 July 1872. m Evadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Northumberland. Edue. : Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's College, Cantab. 
Entered 1.0,8, 1896. Served in C. 1\ Ad- 
dress : Mombaosa. 

LBGGE, Fbanois Cecil, C.B.E., V.D.(1919), 
Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference A&socn. b. 14 Se}>tcmbcr 

1878. Educ,: Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LESLIE, Bradeojiu, Likct.-Col. Sir 
O.B.E. (Military, 1917), AUInst. C.E ,M.I.E.E., 
Chalnnan and Chief Engineer, Madras Tort 
Trust, b. 1868. m. Edith Stewart. Em\ 
Marlborough. On B. N. N. tor 12 years, 
retiring as Deputy Agent and Chief Engineer 
to join ]<'irm of Sir John Wolfe Barry and 
Brunei, (kinaulting Engineers, Wostminbter 
Lt.-(Jol. R. E. ■'Northern Emnoel916io 1919. 
Chairman and ('hief Engine<'r, Madras Port 
Trust since 1921. Address: il arbour House, 
Madras. 

LESLIE-JONES, Frederick Archibald, 
M.A., C.B.E., Principal of Mayo College, b. 
1874. tn, Christiana Mary Ba.skett. Educ.: 
Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1897-1904; Princ. Aitchison College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. PubHcaHon: A View 
of English History. Address : Mayo College, 
AJmere. 

LEY, Arthttr Herbert, B.A., C.S.I. (1926), 
O.I.E. (1918), C.B.E. (1924), 31( mber, 

Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 

1879. Edu^. Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.C.S. 1903. XJndei* 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 ; 
tJnder-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16; Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1935-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus Stores, 
1921-23; Secretary, Department of Industries 
1923-1926. Address' Delhi and Simla, 

NDSAY, Sir DAROY, KT. (192.5), C.B.E., 1919, 
Kalsar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal aoU). M.L.A., 
b. Nov. 1865. Jjate Secretory, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal lasurance Go. Address i 26, 
Dalhousic Square, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harry Alexander Panshawe, 
LE. C.B.E., i.C.8., ludiau Trade Coiumis- 


bioucr, London, h. 11 March 1881 ; w». Kath- 
leen bouiso lliinfington. Ekim. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, London. 


LITTlJilllATLES, Riohvrd, M.A. (Oxon.), 
C.l.E. Ollg. bJducatiimal Commlssiocar with 
Government of India, Ji)25. b. 14 February 
1H7«. Educ.' Balliol Oxford and Kiel 

Cniversltv. Demonstr.itor and Lecturer, 
Clarendtm Laboratory. Oxiortl Joined l.E.S. 
190.1 as I'lol. ol Mathematics, Presidency 
(VJlcge, Madias. 3>ircctor of PulJic Ins- 
truction, Madras, 1919. Addiess: Dellii and 
SuuUi. 


LLOYD, Alan ITdbbrt, B.A. (Cantab.), C.T.E., 
l.C S , 3Ieinber, Central Board ot Revenue, b, 
August 39, 1S83, m. Violet Alary, d of the 
late J. C Orroek, Educ.: King William’s 
Collfg{‘, Isl<‘ of Alan, GonvjJle A: Cains 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
(7ivil Serviee. Burin.'i, 1907 ; Member; (Vntral 
Board of Ueveiuie since 1923. Address: 
l><‘lhi and Simla. 

LOHARU, Thu Hon. Nawab Sir amir-ud-Din 
Aumlj) 1vh\n lUiiAOi r. Iv.C I F., Alember, 
Council ol stall', and Persian and Urdu Poet. 
b. 1899, S. 1884. Ruling Chiel of Mogbal 
tribe, Abdicated in tavoiir ot his llelr-ap. 
paient and Successor in J929, volnntariJy 
H taming titlcH and 9 guns salute as i‘0t.s(mal 
di Jiiictiona. For two yeais Afeni. of Jnip, 
Leg I'lMincil ind tor two veaisMi'tn. of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
Jor .3 years, SiipeTintemleni and Advisor to 
the MaleikMtl.'i State m tlie Punjab lor P2 
> ears. Attached to Pol Dept in MeHOjiotamia. 
Attei diath of Jus sou tin lluliiig Nawab ho 
H now Nawai) Kegent (lining the minority 
ol Ills graiulson tlie Nawali ot Jadiarii. Hi/- 
diebh. Loiiaru, llissar. 


LGHT-WILLfAMS, JloN. Alit. JusTion, John 
UOLLKSTON, K.(J. (1922), JbiLsne JiidKc, High 
( ouit, C.tlculta. b. 14 So})leinber 1881. 
m. 1923, Dorotiiv Margery Mar>, o. c. of late 
Edward Ruhsell, Hie Hermitage, ilunipsti'ad. 
Eiduc . Alcrebant Taylors ; London University; 
Taiicred student, 1902, Jiarristcr, Lincoln’s 
Jim, 1904, Alembei, JniH'i and Middle Temple ; 
Jtei order of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
WalsaU 1921-28. J'ri'slileut, Itardwieke So- 
ciety, 1911 , Contested <IJ) Pembroki'shire, 
190(> ami J99H; Stoekjmrt, Deeembi'r 1910. 
(Co, L.) M, P. liotherliitbe 191.8- J 922 ‘. (U) 
3923 Alember ol the Oxtord Circuit. Served 
SIX years in AJiddlesscx Imjieriiil Yeomanry ; 
Member of the L. C. (J. (LlmehoiisiO, 1907-10 ; 
Vice-Chairman of llousing Committee: Ap- 
I»olntcd, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1027. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


LOW, Franojs. Assistant lidltor. The Times 
of India, b. 19 November 1898 w. Margaret 
Helen Adams, EJducr. liobert Gordon's College, 
A berdeeu. Joined stiff Aberdeen E' res Press, 
_19U. Served in War with Moaopotamlan 
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FiXpcflitionary Force. 8pi‘cial Service Olhccr, 
JDtcilif^euop, U. H. Q. lVi9. Gazetted out 
with rauk ol Captain 1920. Chiet lieportcr, 
Aberdeen Free Pra^e, 1020. Sub-Mdltor, 27/c 
Times of India,, lOii' ; A.sst Kditor, 1927. 
Address’, 7, Pedder Koad, Bombay. 

sLOYO, U'f. llKV, P. H. see f^asik, Birfhop of. 

LOT AW ADA, His Hiohsess Mahaeaka Sir 

SHRI WAKHATSINHJlDAXiELSINHJl, HAJAH OF, 
K.C.I.E.; b. 11 Aug. 1800 ; 5. 1867 ; a 

Virpura Sohiukl Kajput ; Muc, : Rajkuinar 
Col , Hajkot IJvaraj Slir(‘(' Naharslrihji rUm,', 
JNatwur Smliji, htir-.ippiUmt, Saliito 11 mins 
as persona] distinction. Addms . Jmiiawada, 
Kewa Kantlm, Bombay. 

LYALL, Frank FiiEWiiHGK, C.I.K., T.C.E. 
(retd.) General M ana gci, ICaaim Bazaar Kaj, b. 
12 June 1872. Eduv ' Edinburgh Academy. 
Bnlliol Coll., Oxloid. Ent. l.C.S., 1891 ; m. 
Mias I. K. Markham (1900), Ministry ol Muni- 
tions, Lomlon, 191.7-1018 ; <'onimittcc 1910; 
iOtired 3926. Address. 37, Aliporo Talk, 
Calcutta. 

LYLK, TiiOMAS-Et UKiinr, B K , A.lt.c^ Sol., 
C. P. C. (1928), 1’. h. ICxccudvo Kn- 
gliKcr ill ch.irgc ot Said.i C.uial 
Coiistnutiou b. 24 M<i\ 1M6. in Marv 
SU'Vi.irl Forsyth Kdm". St Amln'wV Col 
It'irc, Dublin, Boval Collei'i ol S( ionce, hcl.iml 
and (iiK'cn ('ollfg<s Jich.ist mid Jlo.\ai Um- 
MMsity of IjclaiKl (<}radu.<tc(l 1908, J'’ir.st 
I’liici vMtli I'iist (’Jash Honours). \ssK,|uiit on 
M.uii Drulnagii Const luctiou nndor London 
County CouiH i 1 1908-(){>, apj'td Asst. Ln 0 - 
ncci 111 (Irnifatioii ), I' P. Jiidi.i m 

lUtUt . cmploM'd in >. 111011 % laruc (oiistriictiM^ 
\>oiks, iindudiug (Jang.i Dnni on Kmi Bi\cr 
in C.I.: in duruc of lonstnietion ot Gliaghai 
Cun.il BfsiTVoir and Kai.iimiaaa Feeder (Ut 
uml lioadworks , Fxeentive Jhiunieej in 
cliarue ol Disiun ..nd Construction oi Saida 
Canal Barrage and head poitiou ui Karda 
Canal inelmling the ,1 /glnii.i S.\ phon (th(‘ 
largest syjilion in the woild) and other cross 
drainage \iorks. War si'nnv in Waziristan 
find ill Persian and in tiio did \tglian War. 
Mentioned in J)(‘spat<ti('S b\ C.O<,, BiHure 
Field Jiorce in (Soutli JVr.mi). 

Address: Kxecutivo Liigined, S.irda Canal, 
Jtureilly C.iL 

MOCAUIIISON, LlEUT.-COtONEL HOMBET 

M.l)„ D.Sc., llon.LL.D., F.11.C.P. 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of rhysiciiina (l»liIls(JeI{iiiia) ; I.aureate 

Academy of Medicine, Pans; Kniscr-i-lliud 
(Ifit Class), 19U; C.l.B. (1922); In charge. 
Deficiency Itibcases Inquiry, Indian Ilcsenrch 
Fund Association, I’aatcur Institute, Cooiioor. 
b, 36 Marcia 1878; w. Helen Bleila, 
:ird d. of the late ,1. L. Johnston, l.u.s,, 
.7udicial Commissioner, Sind. Educ,: 
Qncon’s College, Belfast. Graduated M.B., 
Beh., B.A.O. (Ist Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 3900; M.li.O.P. (l^nd), 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; 3<\H.O.P. 

(Bond.) 1914; Entered 1901; Milroy 

Lect.urcr, College of Pitysiclaufi, X^ondon, 
1919; Mellon Lecturer, Univcralty ol J^itts- 
burgh* C.S.A., 192J ; Maiy Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. B. Philadelphia, 1921; Hanna 


liOCturcr, ClevCi.iUd, Old.:, L.H.A,, 1921 ; May() 
Fomidation Lecturer, Itocheskr, MlE. D.S.A** 
1921 : Arnott Meiuorial Gold Medalist. 
IrM) Medical Schools and Graduates Assoda, 
tion 1921; Prix Amussat Aiyidciiiy of Medicine, 
Paris (1934); LanrtNite of the Acaflcmy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research, British Medical Association (1918), 
Foreign Associate b'ellow, College of Physi- 
ciiins of i‘hilu(lclphia (1922); Hon. LL.D., 
Queen’s ThuverKity, Belfast, 1019; Silver 
Medalist, Royal Society of Arts, 1925 ; Brevet- 
Lt.-Coloncl (J918) lordistmgnisJied Service 
in the Field,” Pablkations : ” Endemic Goitre” 
London, lOl.'i ; 'J’he Thyroid-Gland in Health 
and Disease,” London, 1917 ; “ Studies in Defi- 
ciency Diwa«io,” T^ondon, 1921 ; ” The Simple 
Goitres,” London, 1928 . ” Food,” Madras, 
3928. Numerous scicntilic papers on the 
Pliysiolouv and patliology of the thyroid and 
j)arathyrold glands ; and on disorders of Nut- 
iition in Proc., Roy Soc., Proc. Royal 
So^-., .\lcd, Indian Journal Medical Research, 
cic. Add ref, 3 : Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, 
South Jndia. 

MacC^LASHAX, Jon.N, M. Inst. C. E., M.I.E 
(liid.), Chiet Engineer, Calcutta Port 
CoTnTnjssioneT.s : b. 24 Sop. 3874; m, Grace 
Isaix'l Fraser. Reprcsenti'd India on Council 
ot The liistitiiUon of Civil Engineers, 1922-25 ; 
Member ot Council of tlio Institution of 
l..ngineers (India) ; VlctToy’s Prize for Engi- 
neering in 1927, ('hmrman, Bengal 

\'soei‘itutu ut Engineers, H>27. PnbVicaHmis: 
’* Li'ctiins t»ii II arbour and Doek EngiiietT- 
iiig at tlie j’ort of Cahufta.” Edae . Abcr- 
diMUi. .\ddiess : I»orl CommiSHlontT's Offic(‘, 
(\il<utt.i. 

MA(’KE,^^^'A, Sir JAMns, Kt., C.I.E., I.C.S., 
Doelopment Commissiouei , Burma, b, Aug. 
1872. Edoo : Dumlnes Aeadoniy , J'.dinourgn 
Ciii\., Ibilhol OolL, OxJoid,* Ent. l.C.s., 
1891 , ihr. ot Agncullurc, Burma, 3906: Prosi'* 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 
Presideiil, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919; 
Member, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1926. PubltciUton : Agriculture in India* 
Address: Rangoon. 

MACKTSON, JAMKS W\l.LS, B.Sc. .(Edln.) 
M. Inst. C.E., J.P., O.I.E. (1923) ; Speelal En- 
gineer, Devclojmient W'orka, to Bombay 
Municipality since 1920. b, 38 Dec. 1869. 
Edw,: Dundee Institution, 8t. Andrew’s 
UnUer.dty and Edinburgh University; Civil 
EnginciT with Dundee ^Iiinicijialitylrom 1886 
to 1906; Consulting Engineer in private 
practice, 3906-11 ; Kxceutive Engincicr, 
Bombay MunieJiiahty, 3913-1920. Aadre^tin 
*• llie Grange,” Wodeliouse Road, Bombay. 

MACM I’ LLEiV, Major-Giinkral C T E l l 

XointAN. C.B., C.M.U., D.SC., General 
Otlicrr Commamilng Rawalpindi Dlst. 5- 
3877, SrrNcd N W. Frontier 1897-98 (medal 
and eta*^!*) , ’Pibet exjieditlon, 1908-4 
(ineiial); European M’^ar 3914-19 (despatches, 
t\M.G., DS.O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, OoLx 
lie Guene); Afghan War, 1919; Army 
Headquarteis, India, 1924-27; (J. O. C, 
Rawalpindi District, 1927. Address: 
RavalpindU 
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IfACPHAIL, The Eev. Ba^ele Monteith, 
M.A., B.B., Hon. D.D. (Edn.), 1922 : C.B.B. 
(1919) ; C.LB. (1924) ; 6. Jan. 31, 1861 ; m 
Mary, elder d. of late James Meliss Stuart of 
Erlska, Argyllshire. Bduc: Edinburgh Aesademy, 
Edinburgh University, New College, Edin- 
burgh, Jena, 'lUbingen and Berlin Univer- 
sities. Ordained Missionary of Tree Ciiurch 
of Scotland, 1890 ; became Prof, of Hist, and 
Economics, Madras Christian College, 1890 ; 
Follow of Madras University, 1809; Mem. of 
the Syndicate ot Madras University, 1906 ; 
Bepresentative of Madias University on the I 
Madras Legislative Council, 1909 and 1919 , 
Chairman, Madras Publicity Board, 1918 ; 
Principal, Christian College, Madras, 1921; 
Member, Madras Legislative Connell, 1921-22. 
Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University 
(1023-25) : Member, Council of State (1924) ; 
Chairman of the Toter-Unlverslty Board of 
India (1925) ; Representative of the Madras 
European Constituency in the Legislative 
Assembly of India, (192527). Address : Madras 
Club, Madras : Benderloch Kodaikanal, 
South India. 

MACTAOOAET, Colonel Charles, O.s. 1. > 
1919, C.I.E. ; Inspector-General of Civil ' 
Hospitals, U.P. ; b, 1861. Edw.: Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent [ 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prisons, 1902. 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission,' 
1907-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909 | 
Address : Lucknow. . 

MeCAUTHY-JONES, Christopher Howell, 
M.I.E.E., M.I.ME0H.E., M. I.P.T., Director 
and General Manager, The Indian Radio Tele- 1 
graph Co., Ltd., 6. 26 Jan. 1876. m. Rosalie 
Desiree. Educ : University College School 
London, Central Technical (Jollege, South 
Kensln^.on. Engineer to Lake Cepais Co , 
Ltd., Greece, 1900-02 ; Engineer, British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Rugby, 1902-09 ; 
Manager and Engineer in India for General ' 
Electric Co., New York, 1909-14 ; 
and B. T. H. Co. Consulting Electrical 
Engineer, 1918-25. Publications : The Klec- 
trilTcation of the Burma Oil Fields, Overhead 
Transmission Series, etc., etc. Address : 
Radio House, 84-38, Apollo Bunder, Bombay. 

MCKENZIE, The Rev. John, M.A. (Aberdeen) 
1904; Senior Cunningham Fellow, New College, 
Edinburgh, 1908; Principal, Wilson College, 
Bombay, h. 13 June 1883. m. Agnes Ferguson 
Dinnes. Educ, : Aberdeen University, 
New College, Edinburgh ; Tubingen Univer- 
sity. Ordained 1908; Appointed Professor 
in Wilson College, 1908 ; Appointed Principal, 
1921: Fellow of the University of Bombay, 
President, Bombay Cliristian Council, 1924-26. 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927. PvMicatiom: Hindu Ethics (Oxford 
Unlv. Press). Address: Wilson College 
House, Bombay. 

MeWATTEBS, ARTHUR OEOfL, C.I.E. (1918); 
I.C.S., Secretary to the Govt, of Indiai Indus- 
tries and Labour Dopt., (1926). Member 
of the Council of State, b, 13 September 
1880 ; m. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney, 
C.I.E.; one #. one d. Eduo,: Clifton, Trinity 
College, Oxford; IstClass, Classical Moderation, 
1st Class, Lit. Hum. Joined I.C.S., 1904 Serve! 


in the U. P.; Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-13. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool* 1917; Chairman, 
Board of Special Referees, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919 ; Secretary to Government 
of India ; Secretariat Procedure Committee, 
1919 ; Represented Govt, of India on Com* 
mercial Mission to Persia, 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920*23. Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, Finance Department, 1923-26, 
Ag. Member of the Go\ern(»r-GenerarR (Coun- 
cil, Get. to Dee. 1927 and April to October 
1928, Address: The .S(*cretariat, Delhi or 
Simla. 

MADAN, Meherjibhai Palan.ti, J. P. and Hon. 
Presidency Magistrate and Joimnallst, b, 14th 
Septemlw'r 1860. m. Badmbai Dadabhai Kuka. 
Educ. : Sir J. J, Benevolent Institution and 
Sii .Tamshedji Jeejeebhoy Madressa as well 
as Mulla Fecroz Mndresaa. Began In 1877 
as Reporter and Sub-Editor of the Bombay 
Samachar and by degrees rose to the Editor- 
ship of the same about the year 1898. In 
1915 joined the newly started Praja Mitra 
and the Parsee as its first Editor and In 1925 
started a new paper the Satya Mitra. PuMi- 
cations : Many small tiacts on Zoroastrianism 
among them “Fravashi, “Ahunavar** and 
“ Khcetwadath ” especially noted, published 
translations of the A vesta from the French 
of Baron Do Harlez and “ Aogemadaccha ** 
from the German of Dr. Giegcr ; also contri- 
buted for some yt'ars to le Museon, the famous 
Oriental Journal by the University of Lou- 
'vaiii Address : Serene Villa, Alexandra 
Road, N<w Ounide-vi, Bombay. 

MADGAVKAR, THE HON. MR, GOVIND Dl- 
NANAiH, B.A., LC.S., Judge, High Court. 
b. 21 May 1871. w. Miss Bhadrabai Pandit. 
Educ : St. Xavier's High School, St. Xavier’s 
College, Elphinstone College, and Balliol. 
Passed the J C.S. in 1892 ; served In Burma 
for 3 years ; became Dist. and Sessions Judge 
in 1905 ; Additional Judicial Commissioner 
(Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 1925. 
Address : “Crismlll,” Land’s End Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MADUAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E., (1899) b. Feb* 
1850. Educ : Government College, Kumba- 
konam (B.A. 1869, Fellow 1899). For 36 
years in the service of Mysore State in important 
capacities being Member of Council of Regency, 
1898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, toe 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892 ; Plague Commissioner, 
1898. M(*mbpr, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1904; Dewan of Tra- 
vancore, 1904-1906 ; Dewan of Mysore, 
1906-1909 ; toured all over India to gain first 
hand information on toe condition of India ; 
Pre'sided at Tanjore Dist. Confee,, Dewan of 
Baroda, 1914-16 President, 23rd Madras 
Provincial Confee. at Cuddalore, 1917 ; has 
also presided over a number of conferences 
political, social, industrial, etc.); wont to 
England on deputation by the Indian Nation- 
al Congress ; tendered evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; I*residexit, First 
Karnatak Confee., Dharwar, 1920 ; now Uvea 
in retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Gold 
Medal in the first year of Its inception, 
1900. Address: *^Patan Bhavan,” Bangalore. 
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]ilUl>HAVliAL» 8a Cbinubbai, Bd*., bh 
Etmchiffelal. 

HABEAS, Bishop of, since 1923, Et. Eev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A. 
(Cantab.); b. 8 Dec. 1871. Edue.: Highcate 
Sch. Corpus Christi College, Cam. Ordained 
1894; Principal, St. Paurs Divinity Sch., 
Allahabad. 1908. Principal, Jay Narayan’s 
High School, 1907; Ag. Secretary, C.M.8.. 
U.P.. 1008-09. Sec., C.M.S.. Indian Group, 
1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-16; Bishop 
of Tlnnevelly, 1916-1922. Publications : 

** Eevtilation in Bishop's Commentaries for 
India and The Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
Translated to Madras, 1 Jan. 1923. Address : | 
Sullivan's Gardens. Eoyapettah, Madras. | 

MAHABOOB ALT KHAN, Mahomed AKBAR i 
KHAN, M.L.C., First Class Sardar (1921) . | 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. b. 1878- 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton j 
in 1896, extended same from time to tunc, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories i 
there ; also started ginning factories at i 
Eanebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior; is an i 
advocate of improved methods and machinery 1 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a I 
large scale, cultivating about 300 acres of j 
land on improved lines and demonstrating i 
its beneflt.s to the other ryots of his place i 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli 
Anjuman-Mslam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Mabo- 
medans ; is Vice-President of Hubli Munici- 
pality, Publications: Kanareso translation 
of Mr. G. F. Keatinge’s '* llural Economy in 
the Bombay Deccan;" Kanarese translation of 
“ Britain in India ;" ** Have we Benefited ?" I 
Address : Opposite Native General Library, 
Hubli, IMst, Dhaiwar. 

MAHALANOBIS, S.C., B.Sc. (Bdin.), F.E.S.E., 
I.E.S.; (retired) Prof, of Physiology, Oarmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, Presidency 
Coll., Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, Moderator 
and Syndic, Calcutta University, President, 
Board of Higher Studies in Physiology, 
Cialcutta University, b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 i 
fourth d, of Keshub Ohunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar. ' 
Edtic. : Edinburgh Unlv. PubliccAions: i 
Muscle Fat in Salmon; Life History of' 
Salmon ; New form of Myograph ; Teachers' 
Manual; Text. Book of .Science. Address: 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN Wahhd-UD-DAUIA, 
AEOD-PItMULK, Nawab Mirza KHAH I 
Bahadur, 6. 1834. Edxuc.: India;' 

Arabia. Travelled extensively In Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina, KaymianI 
Address : Tirminlgaz, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, THE Hon Khan Bahadur 
Sir, B.A., Kalser-l-Hind (2nd Class 1923) 
Member of the Exec'utive Council, Madras, in 
1884. m. d. of Shlfa-ul-Mulk Zynulabld 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Educ : Madras Chris- 
tian College. Councillor, CoriioTatlon of 
Madras, 1913-1925; Hon. Pres. Magte, 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University; 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25; 
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Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys* 
terns of Medicine, 1921-28 ; Member, Pabli<^y 
Board, 1918 and 1021-22; Plresident,Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Goll. 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Aito 
and Crafts, 1923-26; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the Eeforms Committee and the Jad 
Committee. Elected Member, lliadras Legis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (Deer. 
1923) ; President of the Corporation of Mkhas, 
1924. President, Madras Children's Aid 
Society ; President, Madras Discharged Pri- 
soners' Aid Society ; Cliairman, H. E. H. The 
Prince of Wales* Children's Hospital Fund ; 
Chairman, the British Empire Leprosy EeUef 
Association, Madras Branch ; President, 
Board of Studies in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
etc., of the I'niversity of Madras; President, 
Mahomedan Educational Association of 
Southern India. Address : Aziz Bagh, 
Graemes Eoad, Cathedral, P. O. Madras. 

MAH MOOD SCHAMNAD, Sahbb BahadUB, 
M.L.C, Landholder; Member, Legislative Coun- 
cils Madras (elected ) and Member, S. 
Kan.'ira Dist. Board Elected Member S.K.Edii- 
cational Dist Council. 6. 7 March 1870; w. 1896 
to Mrs. Maryam Schamnad Educ: St. Aloysius 
Coll , Mangalore and Ohristan C’oll., Madras, 
Served on the South Kanara Dist. Board for 
about 15 years; lion. Magte., since 1913; Pio- 
neer of Moplah education is R. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara and Madras Moplah Ameliora- 
tion Committee in 1922. Elcctesl Member of 
theFii’st and Second Legislative Assembly. 
Government awarded a ('oronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
LocaI Boards and hisspecial interest In Moplah 
cuucation ; l^resided at the 8rd Annual Oonfee. 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangliam in 1925. 
Leader of the Go^t. Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplali Coloniza- 
tion Reherae in 1925 ; Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confer., S. Kanara 
in 1920.Memf)er Mahomedan lleligious Endow- 
ment Committee, Ka^varagod. Publication: — 
Tbe Moplah Wills Act 1928 (Madras). Address : 
Sea View, Kasaragod, S. Kauara. 

MAHMUDABAD, maharaja OF, SaMOHAMEAD 
ALi Mohaked Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Home Member. Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921; 
Hon. Secretary, Lucknow University Collec- 
tion Committee ; President, All-India Educa- 
tional Conference ; Vice-Chancellor of Ali- 
garh Univ.; b. 1877. Educ.: privately. Addrecst 
Mahumudabad House, Kalserbagb, Lucknow. 

MAHOMEDALI. KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB SYRD, 
I.S.O. ; Ent. Govt. Service, 1873 ; Insp.-Oen. 
of Eegistratlon, Bengal; retired, 1918 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective In English. Add*^: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MAJITHIA,thb Hon. Sardab Bahadur sir 
SUNDAR SlNOH, KT, (1926) CJ.E* (1920); EX. 
Eevenue Member, Government of Punjab; 
6. 17th Ftb. 1872 ; m. grand daughter of 
Sardar Sir Attar Singh, K.O.I.E., Chief Of 
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Bahadur (Patiala State). Edw. : Punjab Chiefs 
College aud Government College, I/ahore. 
Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Xhaha Ooll., 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
i^e Sikhs from its inception m 1S)02 to the 
close of 1920. Addiehs: “IVlajiihia Huusc,*' 
Albert Hoad, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMHAB 1>W1JA Has, MS(<., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery and Stamps, Govern 
ment of India now Ollg. J><‘i>nt.v Coni roller 
of Stationery and Stani[)s. h, 2tid Peb. 
m. Abhainayce, d, of late l*roiuatlui Aath 
Ghosh, /omlndar of r>liairMl]>ur. J'dur. 
Ivrishnagai’ Collegiate Sehool, Kiidnia’ 
gar College, and Picsideiiev ColleM*. 
Calcutta. Kntcred Bengal thnuor (.'i\il 
Service. 101a; Bengal S\ir\ev Glfnv 
as Asstt. to the Grti<*<‘r in ( haig<*, ■}i«‘ng{il 
Traverse Party, J017,A^'-tt. (oniiollei oi 
Htadouery and Stamps, <lo\t. ui India, P)J{. 
AcU'd as Boil. Sceiet.iiv, Bengal .Innioi < ivil 
Se^^ieelrom 1021 to 102b. Add/rt-h . P. 12.^/x\, 
Bay Street, Elgin Ro.i(l, caleutla. 
ilALAVIYA, Pandit Buimina K\nt, 
Kditorof Ablnjudnya. ICduc ■ a1 Albihabad. 
Publicahortb : Sansar Saiikat, Sohaelike 

Manorania al Patna, and man> othets in 
Hindi. Addrebu : Al>hi nda> a, Allaliabu<l. 
MALAVIYA Pandit Bajun AlofrAN, M T..A. 
b. Allahah'id, 26 Hec. 1861. Bduc . : Sari- 
skritat the Hharma Jnanopadesh Patbshala, 
'Jovt. High School, Muir Central Col?., 
Allahabad: B.A.^ (Calcutts), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87; edited the Indian rnion,lSS6-1887 and 
the Hindustlian, 1887-18H0 ; Lb.B., Allahabad 
Unlv., 1892 ; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Beg. Council, 1902-12; 
President ol Indian JS'iUn.rai Com^uN-t, 1JKU) 
and 1918 ; Member, imp l.eg. Coundl, 1010- 
1019 ; Member, Indian industrial CoininWion, 
1916-18; President, Sowa Samitf, Prayag; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts* Association; 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu Uriiversity 
since 1010; President, Hindu Mahnsabha, 1020- 
24. Member, Legislative Assembly since 1021. 
Address : Benares Hindu University. 

MALEE KOTLA, HON. Hhan, Siu ZULyiGAE 
All Khan, K.C.SJ., C.S.I.*, (‘state holder In 
Maler Botla State; <'h. Minister oi PatiaLa 
State, since 19J1; Eli'cted mcinbf^r of the 
Council of State from 1921 to 1025; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Legislative Ashcm- 
bly representing East Central Punjab Muslims. 
PubCications : has written many books irielud- 
Ing Liv(‘,s of “ Maiiaraja Banjit Singh *’ and 
“ Sher Sliab, Kinperor of India ; also The 
Poetry of Iqbal.” h. 1875 ; Edicc : (''liiefs' 
CoJi., Lahore ; Cambridge ; Paris. Address: 
Lahore, 

MALIK Eirozkhan Noon, M.A. (Onod.) 
Minister, Punjab Government, b, 7 May 
1893. Pduc : Chiefs’ Ctdlcgc, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Advoeati' at the 
Lahore High Court and Merabtu* of tlie Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1021. Api)oint<d 
Minister for local Self-Govemment, January 
1027. Address : 17, Lawrence Boad, lAihorc ; 
WoodvUlo, Simla E, 

MAIBK MOHAMMED UMAB HAYAT KHAN 
(TIWAKA), Colonkl, this Hon. Nawab, Sm, 
k,CJ.E„O.B.E,;M.V.O.; Member of CouncU 


of Stat(‘, 1021 ; b, 1875. Bdue.: Chiefs* 
Coll., Ijaborc. One of largest landholders in 
J’unjab. Attache to H. M. the Amir, 1907 ; 
Hejxjty Heiald. Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of imperial Couneil, lOlU-1921. Address: 
kalra, Shabpiir. 

MALLIK, DEvr.NBRA Nath, B.A. (Cantab.) 
Se. 1). (Dub), E.K.S.E, ; I’riueipal, Caimi- 
ih.nd College, llangpur, lk*ngal siuee J920; 
b. Bengal 1806, Jiduc,: St Aavnj’h Coll., 
t 'ah 111 la , 1 tin . Coll., Loiulon ; J’t'lerliouhti 
Cainbiidiu'. I*ahln-ations : Numerous works on 
Malh< nuitUs and Physh s. Addnss , Bangpur, 
Bengal. 

M\M)|, It. Ills ITlUITNDSS J(\.JV Jot.lVDKR 
Si N IUUAD( h or h JOtli Aug. DUG hi to only 
d (»l H. ll ilf Maharaja of Isapiltfhala. Son 
and Itfir PiJnf(> ^ nsliDdb.ni Smgh {h, 7 Dt e. 
1921). Pdin ; .\i1fhihOu Colk ge, f.altore. 
\‘'< ended i\w (jadi in 1912, at « oiupanletl by 
Bet njgbn<“'S \isjled sotnt' of the impiutant 
eotintius in | 0 J 4 ; jigain iia\elli<l t(j Biuope 
and tb<‘ i\» ar K.»st in JVluuaiv 1927. ndurning 
1o India in OcDbei oi tiu' sanu' year; was 
immsI'm! \u11i lull inling ]H)Vm rs in Ceb 1925. 
Adihc^^ : 1 lie j’al.u'e, Jdandi State, I’lmjab. 

MANIPUR, FI. H. M\ir\RAJA ClBBiA Chand 
Sjnoh, C.U.B.; h, 1886; m. March 17, 1906. 
LVittc.: Mayo College, Ajmer, h. 1801. State 
ha •'area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,010. SnliRo II guns. Address: 
Imphnl Manipur State. Aasam. 

MAiNt)H\R 1AL,M.A (Punjab) B A. (Double 
Cit 4 (‘la>s Honours), Cainbiidge, Jdnioaophy 
and Ikouormes, Bai-at-Law; Minister of 
Jklucalion, J’unjab Go\ernmeiit. b, JJ 
Dee. 1879. Kduc . L’unjub Lniveislty, and 
St. JoliuV College, Cambridge. McMahon 
J^uw student, St. Joim’b Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskut sciiolar, Cuml»ndgi', Colideii 
Pn/e, (’ambndg(‘. Whewcll scholar in inter- 
national B.(W 190J, 1905. Prineipa), Rundhir 
College, Kapuitliala J 900-1909 , Mmto I’ro- 
te-3-or ol liconofT'hs, Cal cut la Unh ersity. 
1909-1912; praclisfd as Barrister, High Comt, 
Lahort , 1910-1926. Puhhrutions : articlcb 
<uj eeoiumiic subjects. Address : Eiine Road, 
Lahore. 

MANSINGH, Saupar, BA., LL.B, Advocate, 
High Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwari. (192;M92(>); b. 1887. Ednc.: Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for writing 
I’uiijabi poetry. Practised as Vakil for a 
period ol about bUteen years : edited Khalsa 
Young Men’s Magazine Irom 1905 to 1909. 
Mimiber, Xa'gihlative Assembly (1921-23). 
Secret .iry, Roeeptlon Commilteo XV JT Sikh 
JMuealional CoiU‘ce.,Jiahoie, iield in 1926; Hon. 
Secretaiy, Khalsa High School. Publica- 
tions : Tianslated Kalidasa’s Vikramorviishi 
irom Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, 
has wilttou religious tracts. Address: 
Xjahorc. 

MaNSINOHJTI, see JHALA. 

MAJIJOBIBANKH, SIR NoRMAN Edwarp, 
K.C.L3L (1928), 0. S. I. (1922); C. L E. (1919)* 
Member of the Executive Council Madras (1925) 
b. 16 Oct. 1872; m. Barliara, d. at the Into Ed- 
ward Watson H, M’s Xulanu Bevenuo Service 
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Educ : at Jloyal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast ; Queen's Coll., Btslfast; and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Cmtered l.O.B., 180G; Asstfc.Collr. 
and Magte. until 1896, Under-Sccretary to 
Covt., 1897-191)*5: l>v. 1 iirectrjr and IHroetorof 
JiJind Jlecords, 1 90-1 -1 9 10, CoJlr. and J>t. Maute., 
i911*19iK; fth'Uibej, iioaid ot iUneiiue, 
and Chief Secretary to CovcTiiment, 1919-19:^4. 
I*uOlteafiunff: U<’‘i»ort on Emigr.ii iom (m co1Ij<- 
boration wilh Sir Ahmed 'riiaiuby AfaTacair). 
Addresa: Adyar House, Adyar, Madras. 

MARSHALL, Sm JOHN Hubert, Kt., cr. 
1915, (Ll.E,, 191 0; Lltt. Ph.D., F.S.A. 

Hon, A.Il.l B. Commander of the Order of 
Jvooi)oid. Vicc-rresident of tlm India 
8(jeiety ; }>lrectx)r-Gtucral of Archajology tn 
India since 1902 ; 6. Chester, 19 March 
1876: nt, 1902 llorcnce, v. d. of Sir fienrj’ 
Lonphurst, C.V,0. Kdve. : Dulwich* King’s 
College, Carahridge (hcliolar and Hon. fellow) 
Ciavcn Travelling Htudent , Addicts: tjimla. 

MARTKK, IlON. SIR AMBERSON iLiURlNaTON, 
Kt., (1924). LLl)., M.A„ Chief Justice, 
Hombtiy High Coiiit, 1920. b. 8 Dec. 
1870; e. s, ot late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C. , 
M. P. m. JSS)8 Lois d, of late W. Tarn 
of lianeastcr (iatc VV. Educ : Eton; Trinity. 
Collect', Cambridge (l.st Class Law Tnpos) 
StmlentMi.p ('oimed ol Cegal Kducalion, l89o. 
called I 0 JUir, linier ^’eniple, 1895. Mcin. of Bar 
(‘ouncil, J9(,KJ-10; piaetmd in Chanceiy Divi- 
Kioii till 19U). Puisne Judge, Jiombay High 
Court, 1910-1920. Add/rss: High Court 
Bombay. 

MARTIN. JAMES RBA, I3.A., C.I.K. (1927). 
J.C.S., JUr-at-Lan, Chief Seeri'tury to (Jovern- 
ment of Bombay, Political Department; 
b. 2nd Aug 1877, FraiiCf, Lilly Clsie Webb, 
Edf/c : Methodist College and Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, A ssi-itant C<»lIc(‘tor; Manager, Sind 
Ineiiinbered Bstate; Deputy Commiasloner 
Upper Sind Fiontier , Collector of Karaelu and 
Surat; De]mty Director of Development. 
Secretary to CoveniiiKUit of Bombay, Develop 
mout Dejiartment and Commissioner, Bombay 
Snlmrbau Division. Ag. Home Member of 
(^)uneil, Botiilmy Coa (T unieiit 1 928. AddrciiS : 
Lands’ End House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

MAIIZBVN, PiiKRozi.siiATi JiniANaiR, M-A., 
J.P., M.ii.C., Editor, Jam-c Jamshed, 6. 6 
May 1870. m. Ratianliai, d. of the late Mr. 
Hdulji K. Sethna. Educ : Jlhnrda New High 
School ami Jilphinsione College, Bombay. 
A Journalist for over 27 years, an author, 
novelist, a dramatist. Mmnbcr of the Cor- 
poration for 12 years; Member, Mimicipal 
Htaiiding (’oinndtt<*c ; Hon I’residency Magtte. 
and editor ot a daily vernacular for the last 
25 years. Publications : Fifteen volumes of 
llclion and eomle wiitings, 0 dramas and Mis- 
cellaneous writings. Addrm : '‘Shalemar,” 
Hughes Road, Bombay. 

MASANI, ItUBTOM Pestonji, M.A., J. P., 
Kaiser-Mllud Silver Medal ; 6. 28 

Sept. 1876; m. 9 Deer. 1002, Manijoh P. 
Wadia, Ediic : Row H. S. and Elphlnaton© 
Coll,; Fellow, Elphinstone College, 1897 and 
1898 ; Jt Proprietor, and Editor of Oup Sup 
(1898) ; Editor of English columns of Kaisar-i- 
Jlind (1891-1900); Editor, indim Spectator 
(1901-02); Trustee, H. M. Wadia Charities; 


Jt. Hon. Secry., Sodlciy for ttie Protection 
of Children In W. India ; also oi the K, R, 
Kanui Alemorial institute and the Parsi O-irls* 
Schools Association and Tnistee ; Secretary, 
Bombay I'ood Prices Connidttee (1914-17) 
Miimeipai Secretary, 1907-1919. l>y. Munici- 
pal Commissioner (1919-22). Manager, Central 
Bank o£ India. Ltd. trc'-igned 1929), Publica^ 
tiom * English : Child Protection, Foniloro of 
Wi lls; The luuv and Procedure of the Municipal 
Corpor.itiou, Bombay; The Conference of tiio 
Buds, a Sull Allegory. Gujarati : Dolaino 
t'paifoif ( 11^0 ot Wealtli) , Charm, taiha 
uishnlvi kdain (Uome VLTni Fehool cdueallon), 
Taimikh mala (Health series), aiwl no\eia 
nniiu'd AhmHunano Ifobshi ; thuihlu : Chandra 
dial. Address : V'ersova (> m Andheri Station). 

M\SOOD. 8¥ED Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JONQ 
JUiTADUR, Djipctor of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Detean). b. 1889. Edue,,: 
AI.A.O. College, Alligaih, and New College, 
Oxiord. Biir-at'l.iw ; Jmi)eriul Education 
Service; Headmaster, j*ati*a School, J918. 
Senior Prof, of History, Xlaveufehaw College, 
Cuttack, 1910; Foi*:rn>rl.v Fellow of the 
Univer.'il/V ot Calcutta ; Fellow of the 
Madras University: Member. Council of the 
Osmania llniversity; Alembor, Court* of the 
Muslim Unneisity; Aligarh. Publications: 
“Japan and its J5ducational System/* 
A«A///'s*s lUilerabvid, Deccan. 

MATHER, Ricinup. B.Mot., M.I.E. (India) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Covernmoufc of 
India. />. 19 Sept 1880. F/hic. ; Royal Gram- 
mar Sciiool, 8hefn«‘ld, Univ. of Shofticld. 
Mappm Medallist 1900 ; Metallurgist, 
Ormesby Iron M'orks MiddJesborough, 1907- 
1911, Dy. Hit. Metallurgical }le.search. War 
Office, Woolwich, 3911-1919'; Meiab<»r of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Lhxeiulnng steil industry, 1939; 
Ti'cimieal Adviser, Indian Tariff Board, 
l92.i-24. Member of Iron and St ('el Instil ute, 
Jnst. Mci.ils ji'aniday Sru-iety, Tochnicfll 
Ji'sjx'etb'u loshtine, PiiNu'Utions : J^ajaib 
ior (ceiuiual societies. Address: Tataiiagar, 
U. K. By. 

M.Vmi.VT. John, B.A., B.J,. (Madras) ; B.'Litt. 
(0\on ) ; I>. Se (I.otidon); Memiier, Indian 
rniill lioard, b, 10 Jun. JStO. Achainma 
John 1921. Educ. . Madras Cliristian College, 
laiinh/n, Sciiocd of Eeoiionues ; Ballad f Allege, 
Oxfoid. High Court Vakil, Ma<lra.s, 1910-14; 
Onici'i ou special duty, Co-oiierative Depart- 
meut, Madr.is 1918-20 ; Pioh'ssor of Eeono- 
iui(s, Presi'h'ivev College, Madras , 1920-26; 
Professor (»f Indian Ei'onojiuert, C^nivcrslty 
of Madras, 1922-2.5 , Atemhcr, Madras Legisla- 
tivi' Council 1922 2,5 ; Membi'r, Indian Tariff 
Board siiu*(' 3925. Publicntlous \ Village 
Goveruiiu'ut in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation iu India ; Excise and IJciuor 
Conti oi. Address : 'tariff' Board, 1, Council 
House Stfj'et, Calcutta. 

MAULA BAKHSTT, Naw.ab MAUpA BakHSH 
Khan liAHAouR, OJ.E, of Batala, Punjab, 
India, Foreign and Political Dei>artment, 
Governnumt of India: b. 7 May 1862; w. 
Sod daughter of Hajl Mlrza Abbas Khan, 
C.M.G., C.I.E., British Agent, Khurasan, 
Persia; Four s, ffverf. Joined Punjab Postal 
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Dept., IdSO, Manager Dead, Letter Office^ and 
Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Impeiiid Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887., on special duty 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M’s Consul-General, 
Meshed 1894 ; Britsh Vice-Consul. Khurasan 
and Seistan, 1896-90 ; on Special Political 
duty in Kain, Seistan and Baluchistan, 1898 ; 
on special duty in Intelligence Branch, 
Quarter-Master-Generars Dept., Simla, for 
revising Gazetteer of Persia, 1898-99 ; Asst. 
Dist . Supdt. of Police in cliargc. Nushki 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Balucnistan 1901-2 ; Seistan 
Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Oriental 
Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Go\ern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian Political 
officer with H. M. Amir Habibullah Khan of 
Afghanistan during K. M’.s Indian tour, 
1906-7 ; Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 ; Secretary, Tndo- 
Afghan Peace Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Homo Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State (Council 1922, 23; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpnr State 1925-28 ; Address 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Irani, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

MATING KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member 
Legis. Assembly. 6. 27 Aug. 1891. m. MaAyc. 
Educ, : Govt. High School, Bassciu, Burma, 
The Rangoon College Rangoon, and Wray’s 
Inn., London, Assistant Registrar, Chief 
Court of Lower Burma at Rangoon from 
1918-1920 when resigned and started practice 
at the Bar. Address : Danubyn, Burma. 

MAUNG TOK KYI, B.A., Member, Legislative 
Assembly and Director, The Sun Press 
Ltd., Rangoon. 6. 1884. Educ. : Rangoon 
College. Member of the Subordinate Civil 
Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; resigned 
Govt, service and joined editorial staff of 
The Sun in 1920 ; became Managing Director 
1921 ; elected to the Municipal Corporation, 
Rangoon, 1922 ; elected Member, Leg. 
Assembly, 1923 and elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1924. Founded Burma 
Swaraj Party and elected its leader, 1925. 
Re-elected Member, Legislative Assembly, 1926. 
Address : 41, 51st Street, Rangoon. 

MAW, WmiAM Nawton, C.LE., I.O.S., 
Commissioner, Nerbudda Division, C.P., 
since April 1928. b, 1 Aug. 1869 ; m. 1898, 
Una Amies Brook-Meares, d, of Col. G. 
Biook-MMies ; Com., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Edue,: Wesley Coll., Sheffield; St.John's 
CoU., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. I.C.8., 
1898. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12: Dy. 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner in the Jubbulpore, Nagpur 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. and in Berar, 
1916-28. Address: Hoshangabad, C.P. 

MAWNG, SlB SlO, K.C.I.B., K.S.M., Sawbwa 
08 Tawnohwb, Member of Federal Council 


of Shan Chiefs. Address Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma. 

MAYNE, Jonathan WbbsiebOoeyton, G.I.E. 
(1922), M.A. (Oxford), Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jaipur. 6. 26 April 1868. m. 
Margery Howel Soratton. Educ.;The Wells 
House. Malvern Wells, Tonbridge School, 
Kebie College, Oxford. Studied at Leipzig, 
Univ., 1890-1891; Assistant Master, Brighton 
Coll., 1891-1898. Nominated to I.E.S., 1898 ; 
from then till 1908 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Inspector (Acting), Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency, 
from February 1903 to January 1923. Princi- 
pal, Rajkumar College, Rajkot . Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of India 
under nom-de- plume “ Oxon,’* occasional 
j)oems and some songs (in England) Histories 
of some Indian States. Address: Rambagh, 
.faipur, Rajputana. 

MEAUS, IHE Hon. Sir (UaM^\ool>, Kt. (1917), 
K.tM.E., (1928) and Kt. of Order of (Yown 
Belgium, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1919, 
Educ. : Exeter College, Oxford. Barrister, 
189.5; Hoii. Sec. to Br.vee Committee on 
German Outrages, 1914-15; Hon. See. to R. 
Com. on rebellion m Ireland, 1916 , See. to fhc 
Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17; British 
Embassy, Washington, 1918-19 ; President, 
Bombay Bark Bay Enquiry (‘oinmittee, 1926. 
Address ; Allahabad , 2 Hhjc Court Temple, 
E. C. 


MEG AW, (Y)lonel John WAiibAOE Diok, B.A., 
M B., B. (’h. B.A. O. (H.ll.l.), V.H.S. (1925), 
G.T.E. (1926). iuspeetor- General of Civil 
Hospitals, Punjab; Director and Professor of 
Tropical Medicine, Calcutta School of 'I’ropicai 
Medieme. m. Helen Esmee Ward. Educ. Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, and Queen’s 
(^ollego, Belfast. Oflieiutiiig Prof, of Patho- 
logy, Calcutta Medical (’ollege, lYiueipal and 
Plot, of Patliology, King George’s Medical 
College, Lucknow ; and Editor, Indian Medical 
(Jazette. Pubhcatioub : Numerous articles on 
Malaria, Indian Tick Typhus, Epidemic 
Dropsy, Dengue, Cool Rooms, etc. Address: 
Office of Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals, 
Punjab. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahapvb Sib Bezonji Dada- 
BHOY, Kt. Address : Nagpur, 


MEHTA, The Hon. Sir Chunilal Vijbhc- 
CANDAS, Kt., K.C.S.I. (1928). M.A., LL.B., 
Provincial Scout Commissioner b, 12 Jan. 
1881. m. to Taraitai Cliaudulal Kankodiwala. 
Edue . ; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay ; (^a;^taln, 
Hindu XI ; elect'd to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 

Committee, 1912; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 ; Eleeteil to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Coriioration in 1916; elected 
to the City Improvement 'J’rust, 1918 ; 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920 ; Millowncr and Director, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. ; Bombay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., and several other joint stock 
companies; Minister, Bombay Government, 
1921-23. Member of the Executive Council 
of the Bombay Government 1923-28. Address 
108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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BfSHtA, Bbanjibhai Hobmasji, L. M. a S. 
KalBcr-i-Hind Gold Medal <1920); Donat of 
St. John SUver Medal (1917); EaJ Eatoa 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916) ; Betirod Sani- 
tary Commissioner* Baroda. 6. 4 Feb. 1864, 
m. to a cousin. Edue,: SirGowasji Jehangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation %ork with 
Prof. Hatlkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before 1st Plague Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Work all over Gujrat, Sind, 
Kathiawad. Central India and Central Provin- 
ces, Rinjab and N.W.F. Province enrolled 
over 2,150 memberfi, and published 38 books 
on Arabiilauce, Kursing Hygiene, Midwifery, 
lied Cross, etc. Addresft: Hayaji Ganj, Baroda. 
MEHTA, Fatmh Lal, Scretary to H. H. the 
Mabarana of Udaipur, e. of late BaI Pan- 
nalal, c. i, k.. Prime Minister of Udaipur, b, 
1868. Address : Udaipur, Bajputana. 

MEHTA, Jamshed ]S. B., Merchant, ft. 7tb 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi. Member 
of Municipality, 1914 , President of Munlci- 
polity, 1922 ; Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Sind , and Chairman, Buyers and 
Shippers Chamber. Publication: Karachi 
Municipality, as at present and Its future. 
Address : Bonus Boad, Karachi. 

MEHTA, JAY&UKHIiAL KRISHNAL\L, M.A., 
Secretary, Indian Mercliants’ Ciiamber, Bom- 
bay. ft. 1884. m. to Mrs. Kumudagaiiri. A’dwr. 
W'adhwaii High School and Gujarat and El- 
j)hinstone CoHegeh. A])pointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1907, Servhvs 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and ai)]>oiuted Assistant (Con- 
troller from Sopti*rabcr 1 917 to November 1918 ; 
was nominated Adviser to the Kepresentative 
of Emj>loycr.s lor the third session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Geneva, in 1921 ; 
after the Conference lie toured about EnroiK* 
and England for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
tliere on behalt of tlie Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber; has been working as Hon. Secre- 
tary ot the Federation of tlie Indian Chambers 
of Commerce ; Vicc-Pre-sldeiit ot the Bombay 
Suburban District Congress Committee since 
1921 and President ot the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee since 1925. 
Was nominated Cliairman of the Santa Cruz 
Notifled Area Committee in June 1927. Ad- 
dress : Krishna Kutlr ”, Santa <^ruz, B. B. A 
C. 1. and ” The Uechise,” 31, Murzban Hoad, 
Fori, Bombay, ! 

MEHTA, Dr. Jivraj Karayan, L. M, A S. 
(Bom.). M.D., M.B.C.P, (Loud.), F.O.P.S. 
(Bom.) J. P. Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical (^oll. and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, ft. 29 Aiig, 1887. w. Miss Hansa i 
Manubhai Mehta. Educ. : High School educa* 
tion at Amrell, Baroda State, Grant Medical 
Coll., Bombay, and London Hospital. For- 
merly Asst. Director, Hale Clinical Laboratory, 
l/)ndon Hospital, l^ondon, and Chief Medical 
Officer, Baroda State*. Address : Gordhandas 
Sunderdas Medical Coll., Parol, Bombay. 

MEHTA, SiK Manubhai Kandshanhab, Kt., 
(1922), C.S.I. (1919). M.A., LL.B.; Pilaie 
Minister and Chief CoundUor, Bikaner State. 


ft. 22 July 1868 ; : Elphlnstoue €0U«» 

Bombay. Professor of Logic and Phllosoi^y 
and Law Lecturer, Baroda College, X891-99. 
Priv. Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1906 ; Bev. Ml», 
and First Counsellor, 1914-16. Diwan of 
Baroda 1916-1927, Publications, The Hind 
Hajasthan or Annals of Native States of India ; 
Principles of Law of Evidence (in Gujarati) 
3 Vols. Address : Bikaner. 


MEHTA* BoosTUMram Dhunjebbhqt, J.P., C, 
I.E.; Merchant ; Port Commissioner, 1888-91; 
Chairman, Local Board, Allpnr, 1886-1917; 
Chairman, Manicktolla Munld^ity; Sherlit 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal- 
cutta, 1899-1904 ; Presidency Magisratc. JPnftZi- 
cations : The Exchange Imbroglio ; Indian 
Bailway Economics; Indian BaUway Policy, 
Indian Bailway Management. Addms: 
9, Bainey Park, Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MEHTA, Vaikunth Laiubhai, B.A., Mana- 
ging Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd. ft. 23 Oct. 1891. m. Maiigla, d. 
of Praia prai Vajeshanker ot Bhavuagar. 
Educ, New High School, Bombay, Klphinstone 
(’ollcge, Bombay, Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B.A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Belief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 ; Hon. Manager, Bombay (Central (Provin- 
cial) (;o-operative Bank. Ltd., Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 19L5-1922, and Managing 
DUcctor since 1022. Editor, Sodal Service 
Quarterly, since 1915; Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly since 1 916 ; one of the Promoters of 
Exet utive Committee ; Member, Bombay 

; (’eiitral (J*rovmcial) (’o-o|)erative Institute, 

I Bomba y J oint He«*retary, Soeial Service League, 

Bombay. Publications : The Co-operative, 
Movement (The Times Press) 1915 ; The (?o- 
oi>erative Movement in India (Servants of 
India Society pamphlet in collaboration 
with Mr. V. Venkata Subbaiya), Arya Bhusan 
Press, 1918. Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927, 
Address. Murzbanabad, Andheri, (B.B, A C. I, 
Bailway.) 

MESTON,BEV. WiLUAM, M.A., D.D. Kaiser- 
i-Hind Medal, (First Class), 1921; Prineipai, 
Madras Christian College, ft. 4 May 1871. w, 
Mary Innes Sinclair. Educ. .'Grammar School, 
Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, Bt. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Staff of Madras ChrisUau 
(College, 1893; Member of Legislative OouncU 
(Madras), 1921-1923, 1927, 1928, Publications : 
.loxnt Author of ” Our Madras MlsMoii.** 
Aspects of Indian Educational Policy, ; 

College Park, Kllpauk, Madras. 

MILLEB, Sir Dawson, Kt., K.O., Ch. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; ft. Dec. 
1867, Eduo. : Durham Sch. and Trinity OoU.* 
Oxfotd: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Addfoss : 
High Court, Patna. 


MILLEB, SIR Lbslib, KX. (1914), G,B.E. 
a919). Chief /ndge, Mjraoro, 1914-22. 
ft. 28 June 1862. m. Iforga^t Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edtm,: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.O.S., 1881. Judn 
of the Madras High Oourik 19Q6-14. Addrm 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, NUgiri Hills. 
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MIRZA M. ISMAiL, Amin-vl-Mulk, B.A., 
(3905), OJ.E. (1924); O.B.E. (1928); Bewan 
of Myaorc. b. 1883. m. Zobinda IteRiim of 
Shirazco family. Kdw : TIkh lioya bchooi 
at Mysore, Central (’ollccje, Jlan^alore, toi 
B.A.; Hupcrlfitciidfnt ot Bollot , L90."> ; As^tt. 
Secretary to H. If. the Maharaja, 190S . 
Huzur St'cretary to 11 . 11 . the Maharaja, 30M, 
Private Secretary to H. H. lJu‘ iMaimraja, 
1023; Bewail of Mysc^rc, 3926. ; 

Bowan ol Mysore, Banqaloic. 

MISHA, Pandit Harkakan Natu, JJ.4., LL.l^ 
(Cantab.), M.L,A. (1924) , T>ar,-at-Ljw (Inner 
Temple), ft. 10 July 1890. nK hiirimafi lihag 
wan Devi of Cawnporc Disl. Ehic.: Muii 
Central ('olleue, Allahnh.al and (lOiniJle and 
Cains < oil ore, CanibiidKo (19 LI -191.’)) 

Joined Kon-Co-operation Mo\oTJien( in 1920 
Member of Iho All-India Con^ircHs- Cc'rninittce 
Senior Vice-Chairman ot Minu ipii lioiid. 
Lucknow. Joint Secretary, Cudh liar As&oci- 
tion ; Meinhri ol Iho liar ( oum il oi riun 
Court oi Oudh ; lili'iidur of tlu' Lucknow 
Universilv Couit l*nhhcuiioti<, : Assft. Ivhtoi 
of Ondii Law Journal, law know , Horn 1916- 
1920. Ar/drm. 6, JSeiil Hoad, laic know. 

MtSKA, Pyare Lal, Bar-at-Law ft. Aur. 17 
1872. Edue, : SauRor, C. P. and Nagpur 
Ilialop College; Craj’s Inn, London. U.is 
elected to the C. P. Council in 1017 and to 
the Legislative AfthOiubly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President ot the Municipality, lion. Secry., 
Co-operati\e Bank ; Member of the C. P 
Boarc* of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindi Literary Contercnce held atllaipur; 
Mem., AlMndii Hindi Assoeialion. Public 
cations: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English Journals in Hindi, a ^mall Danijihlei 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
CommisAion’s Report during Lord Curron^*- 
Viceroyalty. Jddress : Chhindwara, O.P. 

MfSllA, B\i Baiiadiu Pandit shyam iii ijai.i 
M.A ; (‘\-iminh('r (’oumil cd State , l><put\ 
Coramissiom r, Tnao, t .P.. and MemL-r oi 
the AUrthahad Uimcrsity Ccjurt and ol the* 
Academic* and Executive ( omu iN of Mla- 
habad University; Meinbci, Uindubl.inj 
Academy, U. P. and its Exceiitive Council, 
ft. 12 August 1873, m. Miss IJ. B. Baj- 
jial, lias two 8., five d. Educ, : Jubilee 
High School and Canning Colic je, Lin know 
35ntered fclxceutjvo Bianeh, U, P. (hil{ 
Service in J897 as Deputy (''>lIc''tor 
was on spc'dal duty in 19(ij, 1908, 390‘‘ 
and 1921-22 in coniiecdion with eoiiMRidation 
of ugrjuiltiD.’il Ju Idiiigs on the List 
occasion : was JV'puly Supdt,, and Oleg 
Superintendent, Police (19J6-09); on dejuita- 
tion as Bewan, (ddiataiimr Slate. (’. J 
(1910-14) : Pei sona] As&tt. to I’Acihc c onimr. 
U. P. (1917-20), By. Commi., (Icmda (1920-21) 
for cjv ei u > eai , besides hav n.g tw jee othc lated 

* as Magte, afid ( olli. ol Jhilandshahr for a iew 
wcw'kh*. Jt. llogistrar ol Cd-operative Soeietlc'c, 
(1922-21); Registrar, Aug. 1924 to Beeeinber 
J92C and Dy. (.'onmir., Uno, since AjiiU 1027. 
Conflrmc'd as Magic, and Collector with 
eticct from 27th March 1926. Piddicatwm: 
Several standard works in Hindi including 
the Misra-Paudhu Vinoda (a tcAt-hook lor 
B.A. cte M.\. J'ixamhiation.s) and the* Hindi 
Kava Jtatna (text-book in the Degree oi 


Honours Examination). Address: GolaganJ 
Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David George, B.Sc. (Jiklln.), 
C.I.E. (2nd June 1923), Indian Civil Service, 
ft, 31 March 1870. m, to Elizabeth Buiican 
Wharton. Ediic.: George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, 3<Min burgh University, Lincoln 
(’ollege, Oxford. Joined I.C.S., Oct. 1903. 
BivLsioimi and Sessions Judge in Central 
Provmc'Cb, 1913, Mgal Secn^tary and I^egal 
llemembrancor to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legidativo Council, 1919. 
Oth«*iat(‘(lab Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
J line 1926. OHieiated as Joint Secretary, Govt . 
of Jfidu, JjCgislative Beiiaitment, Apiii J927. 
Address : United Service Club, Simla. 

MPJ’RA, The H’oN. sir IIHUVENDRA NATH, M.A 
h.CS.f , (192^) K.( .I.L., (192U C.B.K., (1919) 
Member ol thi* Vuvroy's Council (Industries 
and Lahourj Bee 1924. ft. Oet ISfS. hdac.: 
M< tio])(jhfan In-titulion, Hare S'diool and Pre- 
si I(‘iU v (olkgc, lahutta. Hcdd Mhusterlal 
appts ficun 2(id Apiil ]S9(>,apptd to enrolled 
list, Jnname Jiept , J u». 1919, Asstt. Seery., 
bei»t. 1910. on bp eiai duty in eoniieetion 
wilh lioyal (oininission on Indian Einanc*e 
and CiDieiu Jui(i‘ to Seittembcr 1919; 
on d(‘p(n. i<i < old i oiler of Win Aeiountf 
iroDi V.y 19J>, O.Ji.L., B(c. 1917; Mil. 
Ac I'M -to lu Ml, Nov . 1919: oUg. 1 innneial 
AdM-^er, Mil 1 in. Jhaneh. .May 1920; con- 
firmed M.U 1922 ; temp. Ah inJiei ol Governor* 
nenciapM l ouneil, tpnl 1 924 ; Con Id. Dec. 
1924 ; I'cmpoiary Pinanee Mcmiber, .March to 
June 192.'). Adihe'^s: Delhi and Simla. 

MITTER, SIR Binod Chcinder. Kr. (1918) 
ikarrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member 
(’ouiieil ol State (Hi21). ft. 1872. »». Miss 
ChurnsIiilJa Pc. Educ. : Presidency College 
Hid Hipon ( (>|{< w , b'came « xaminiu lor 
inanv yiai^lor l)oilorat“ot Laws in (alcuUa 
I invii ih ; iwjtt oliicia’ed lor a ycai and 
a 1 ill as \d\oea1e-<n'ni lal Jh iviaJ ; V lee- 
Pti idt id, National Liberal laamic; Alembei 
ol the JPu.al li( gisl,ih\(‘ (oundl. 1919-16; 
SI imlmg ( ounsi Ito t In (»o\nnim'nt of India 
1910-17, Ahmbei oi ModiraU's D'‘putution 
l ) 1‘higiand, 1919. < haiiman of Jlcception 

f < .'iinilfeo of Modiratc*’ (’onleieufc in 
(aleiilta in PUJ; w.is juvued bv the Xhuijab 
(.overnun id to sitxt on the Gurdwnra Com- 
untiti! bid (letlined. Addicss : 2-3, London 
.'sfn et, (‘aleutta. 

MTTTEB, The Hon. sm Brojendka Lal, 
M.A. B.L., Barribter-at-Law. Law Member, 
Govinunent ol JndM 1928 Formeny Advocate 
General of Bengal, ft. May 187.'). m. a daugliter 
of Mr. P.N. Bose, late of tlie Geological 
Survey and 7. <f, of the lale K. C. Butt, 

J C.S. Ed»c.: X^'ce^idency Coll,, Calcutta and 
Lincoln’s Inn. Address : 5, Dutram Street, 
Calcutta and 7S, Mnldk Road, Bairaekpore. 

MITTEK/rni. If ON. Mr. JLTSTU'M Bw \jikanath, 
71,'’., B.ly.; Aiemlm. CouiniJ oi SBite (1921); 
Advocate, High Couit, (’aleiltla. ft. 29 3'eb. 
isru. t)/. (L ol Balfi tXi.Mini Butt of Oal- 
eutla. Edm\ : Pnsideney Collegi*, C'al- 
(iitfa. Joined High ( ourt B.ar in J897: 
9’<.nU his degiee of Doelor of Laws in 
I'd 2 and slnw then had lisen r.xpidly U) the 
tiont rank of liw proiession and enjoyed 



lucrative* practie'c f iJI the date of lu>4 1 'lcvation 
to tlio J^onch in 1926, In 1916 elected an 
ordinary It’oUow of Calcutta ITniv. lor five 
years^ and appointed Judge of the I'aleuttji 
High Court In iVoveinlu'r JI92C. lUiUicaiions : 
A Thesia on rosition of AVomeu in lllntiu Law, 
piibbsiiod by Calcutta Utii\fTSity. Addr/'tis: 
12. Theatre Hoad. Chowilnghee, Calcutta, 
MlTTEll, LAI lUjIAniJR KHAOKNiJRANATir, I 
J5,A. (Kons ); VT A. (CoUl MvdaliSt) ; 0. t88n. « 
m. Snehararna. Ediu\: rrO'»ideiit*v CrdJi ae. , 
Calcutta. Noniu»ritC(l ■'fembtr, JiCgL^lauvc , 
A&Hcmbly, 1922 and 1923; Member, Councjl 
of State, 1921 and 192.'); Fellow (eketod), i 
Calcutta CiiivcTMty 1 922 to lst26; ; late editor 
of ilangna )Sahitya PazWat 1‘atiika. Reuloi i 
l^rofi'ssor oi Cbiloioph>. i'Ttsulency Coll'tf**. 
(Calcutta. ln‘?jJcrtor 6l Schools, Hurd wan ' 
Dnision Fellow, Caleidt.i lJniver.>itv (192.S) j 
rubUi'tUions : Author ol M'Vtral works In | 
Jknsrah on History and Fiction. A<Wi/6.'f.j 
yf), Bcadou Low, ('.ulcutta. 

MITTFK. Sin Fuo^A<^ll CnVNPRA, KT , or. 1924. 
C.l K Vakil at Jli/li Court, C.il('iitt.i. Sildn>,.>. , 
Hiuh < ourt. C'<dcutto. I 

MiyAT^, APJAn-iJiJ.AU, MAtTLvr, M.L.A.' 
Hon. Magto., Kisliarigunj, Zamiudar of Melicr- 
gaon. h, 5 Jan. ISbll. ni. llibi S. d 

of late Moulvl Jnsaf All of llenrla. AWmc. 
at Melieiigaon. Member, DIM. Do;ird, Ptir I 
ncah (liiluu*): anti IMernber, J^ocal Board, Kl- 1 
shunganj: Vice- Pro ddcnl. Anjuman-i-Xslaniia, 
KisliangaitJ. Addreats: Mehongaon, P. O. JK.1 - 1 
ehunganj, Dibt. Purneah, Bihar. ' 

MOliFKLY, AUTiirii NOCMAN, (M.B. (1024) j 

Menibei, henu.il B\l■tl^ll^e (ouiuil. A 20 
Sept. Ip7J. ijf. Jhnilv d. of the late .minis ' 
liOHinan. Edur Winelusta and Chn.'^t 
Cliurch. Oxford. Indian < ivil Ser\ic<*l 
(1890) ub/ihc'i' . C/o IJojdsBunk, Limited l 
PoM Box you, ('aleiitta. I 

MODI, JIVANJI J.OiStlBPJT, SHA’MS-ITL OLAMA ' 
(1893), C.i.iC. (1917). Sec, Farsi l^uchavat ! 
Ji»nrhav. b 26 OctolKT iSoJ. Educ. 
Eljihinstonc High School, Elphiustonc Collcse ' 
m. Slnnnhai, d. of the late 11. N. HakJatwala 
lias jnihlishcd nunierous liiRtorlcal and ' 
antiquuriau works chielly dealing with Par- 
slUishiry and religion, la Ph. Doe. (Hon 
UcidellHirg, and Odicier de PInstrnctio i 
]iuldi(iiie.) fFiunee) lVd«fW, P.oinbay Ihiiv. j 
3887. Ki'cehed th(‘ Campbell Cold .Medal: 
liombay Bi.nuh ll, Am.iIu Soeiety, 1917 1 
Fi'llow B. li, J{. A'^latic Society, 1924 
Vlee-Pr^idi lit , li B l{. A. S , Hon. Seiretarv, 
AnIInopologie.d Soeiet.v ot liomleiy ioi tlic 
laafc 28 years. Hon. Meinher, lihandaikar 
Or’ii'nta! lleaeanii InMilnte , (1923) ; Cliey.iUei 
de hegion d’iioimeur, (I92r»), Olfleer de Croix 
lie Meat (Hungary), Hri.') ; .byi/ri'.s.s : 211, Pilot 
Bunder JlOiid, CoLiba. Bombay. 

AlODV, llORMUSJl Peroshiw, M.A, (1904) 
LL.B. (1906); Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay: ft. 23 Sept. 1881; m. Jerbai, d. of Kawasji 
Dadabhoy Duba.sh. Educ.: St. Xavier’s 
Col)., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1923-22 ; and President, J 923-34; ('liairman, 
Bombay Millowuiers’ AKsoriation, 1927-28; 
President, Indian Merchant’s (’'hamber, 
T928-29. Puhlkuiiom : 'J'lio PoUtleal Future of 
India (1908) ; Life of Sir Phorozeshah Mehta 
(1921). Addms : Oumballa HUJ, Bombay. 


MOBAHED AliMAD SAID KHAB, BaW 4». 
C.I.B, (1921) ; Minister of Industries And 
Agriculture to the Coveruor of the United 
Provinces, ft. 1893. m, to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Sainad Khan. Edw,: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publieatiom: 
Council SiHJCches; Presidential address, All 
India Moslem Hajput Conference. Address" 
•Oakovor/ Kaini Tal; and Chbatari (Bulland 
Shahar). 

MOPAMED IIAFIQUE, Sir, B.A. (Cam- 
bridge), Barut-J.aw (Middle Temple); 
-Member, C'oumil ol Secretary of State for 
India muce 1925. ft. 29 May 1803, m. Azmat 
/aiiidui Begum ol the iamily ot the Naw'ab 
Ol Pat oili (Punjab). Kduv*. M.A.O. College, 
Ahgarli, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
J’raeCsed at the Bar 1886 to 1892; 
entered Judicial Service ns S.O. Court 
Judge, laicknow; Addl. Judge 1894, soon 
nllei Dist. Judge ami in 1911 Judicial Com- 
missioner, Lucknow, and in July 1912 appotnt- 
id High (’milt Judge, rtd. 1923, Allahabad. 
Jl“nres»*n(ed India at the Ja-aKuo of Katioiis in 
1924. : Chandwah-B.ijadari, Lucknow 

MOHAMMAD AJMAL KIIVX. Uakim 
M AHin-ui, Mr LK, Physician and Founder of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi College, Delhi, 
ft. 18(>r>, Educated at home, Addrm : Sharif 
Manzll, Dellii. 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ liVSUL KHAX, BAJA, 
C.S.I. (1924), Talukdar of Jahangirabad. 
ft. 28 June 1SS4. Educ. . (Jolvin I'^kdars 
School, Jjiieknow. Kiibt non-othclal Chainnan 
ot the Diistriet Boaid, Bara Bunkl. Besides 
nuiueioiK otluT ehaiitable contributions, 
the lidlowlng arc the chiet: — Ks. 1,2.7,000 
to the Prince of Wall's' Memorial, Lucknow, 
IN .50.000 to Sir Jlarcoiirt Butler Technolo- 
gical hnlitiitc, Cavvnpoie, and Its. 1,00,000 
to tile Lucknow Vnivoraity, Member of tho 
Bed Cios.s SocK'ty. ( ontnbuted Its. 10,000 
to Ladv' Beading (Jhild M eUaro Fnud and 
Its. .5,000 to Aligarh Universily for Maris 
Seholjii.ship, Vice-PriNident ot the British 
Indian Aw‘^ul•la( inn and Meiiile-rot the United 
Seryne Club. Honor, iry Magistrate and 
Honorarv Mim-.if, Chauimin, Board. .Idrfrm; 
Disl. Ikira B.inki ; Jahanglraliad Palace, 
J.ucknow. 

MOHAMMED YAMfN KHAK, TUB HON. 
aMn., B.A„ of the AJlihabad Duly ei ally 
(1911), Member, Conndl of 

Stut ‘ ( 1921), Sen lor \icr-(.'hairuian, Municipal 
Bo.'ird, Dlei '“lit. ft. Tune 1888. m. to a cousin. 
Edf'c. at .Mei'iui (’ollege, M.A.O. ColJege, 
Aligarh and England. J’ratllbing as BafrisTer 
in Meerut, .suite Dee, 1914, Acted as Secre- 
tary of U. P, War I’und for Meerut District : 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary, 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board. Mcemt, in 1916 and 
Vlce-( liairmau a year lah r, Elected Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920; Moinher of the 
LeBblative iRseniblv, 1920-1923. Nominated 
a member of Leg. Aaaeiubly to rcpresimt U. P. 
in 1927 l'U<‘ctcd Chairman, Municipal Board, 
June 1928, Add/e'ss: J unnut Nlslian, Moorut. 

MOlU, Thomas Bybbron, B.A., O.I.B. (1917)* 
O.S.I. (1922), Member of the Executive 
Council, Madras, ft. 1874. Edue,: Fettes 
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CoU.« Edinburgh, Wadhatu Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C^S.i 1898. Address : Fort 8t. George, 
Madras* 

Moloney, Williau Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Keuters Limited. 6, May 28, 
1885. m. Katharine, eldest daughter of Sir 
Francis Billot, G.C.M:.G., Q.C.V.O., muc.: 
Eedemptorist CoU^o, Limerick. Keuters* 
OorreSpondeiit in Tt^hciran, Conritantinojde, 
Faris, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. 
Address: Kniters Limited, Bombay. 

MONTMOHENCY, Sir Geoffrey oe, (vSee J>e 
Montmorency, Sir Geoffrey.) 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR Narayan, Zamindar of 
Uttarpara; 5. April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918; m. 1878; one s, 
Xldue, : Uttarpara School; Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Munh 
cipality since 1887; Clisirman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889; a 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
holders* Association, 1919. Address : Uttar- 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR BajrrDRA NaYH 

K.CJ.B., K.C.V.O. (1922), M.T.M.E. < Hon. 
Life) (hid) (Ivll Engr. : ft. 1884; 

EdvA^ Loudon Misslotwry rnstUution at 
Bhowanipur : Pr<*sid<ucy College, Civil 
Engineering Branch, Calcutta ; Senior 

Partner in Martin & Co., and Bum 
Co., Calcutta ; Member of Indian 

Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Member 
of Indian Bailway Committee, 1920-1921 ; 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Betrencbment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, All-India Betrencbment Com- 
mittee, 1922, Boyal C<^mmiH^ion on Indian 
Currency and Financ’c, 1926, Pre^.ident of Board 
of Trustees, Indian Museum, Calcutta; a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court of Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 ; 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex-President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; President, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1924. Governor, lmi)erial 
Bank of India. 1921-1928. Address: 7, 
Harington Street, (Calcutta. 

MOOBE, Pierce LAnraRiSHB, C.I.E.; Ag. Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Government of Mad- 
ras. ft. 29th June 1878. m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strange. Edue.: Cheltenham : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.S., 1896; 
President, Madras Corporation, 1910-14. 
Zaspector-General of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 
Address : Madras Club, Madias. 

HOOBE, W. Arthur, Director of The States- 
man, M.L.A. (Bengal European Constituency); 
Classical Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904; President. Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 ; ft. 1860. tn. Maud Eileen, only 
surviving child of George Maillet. Edue, ; 
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Campbell CoU., Belfast and St. John's College. 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08. 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries. Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and In Albania; special corres- 
pondent 1009, Daily Chronielst Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz, 
Persia, Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 ; Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 ; 
Russian Correspondent, 1913 ; Spain, 1914- 
Albanian Revolution, 1914. Retreat from 
Mens and Battle of Marne, 1914 : obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade ; served Darda- 
nelles, 1915; Salonika, 1915-17 (General Staff 
Officer, 3rd Grade) ; flying, 1918. with mili- 
tary mission (General Sir G. T. Bridges) in 
Constanllnoplc and the Balkans; Squadron 
Leader. B. A. F.; demoldlised Mav 
1919; despatches twice; M.B.E 
(military): Serbian White Eagle; Greek 
Order of the Redeemer ; Middle-Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesotiotaraia, 
Persia, Caueasus, India, Afghanislan, eie. 
Publications: The Miraele (By ‘Antrim 
Oriel,' Constable, 1908) : The Orient Express 
(Constable 1914). Address ’ “The .Statesman,” 
Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr. F. N., M.D., B.8. (Lond.) ; D.P.H. 
(Eng.) ; D.T.M. * Hy. (Eng.); M.B.. B8. 
(Bombay); F.K.T.P.H (London), J.?., 
Superintendent and (’hief Medical Offl(‘er 
(•fM*iildas Tcjpal Hospital, ft. 22 Ang 1893 
Educ, • at Cathedral and New High St'hools, 
Elphinstono and Grant Medical College, 
Bombay : Univ. Coll, and Hospital, London, 
Clinical Fellow in Medicin(\ Grant Coll.. 
Bombay; Medical Kegistrar, J. J. Hosnital 
Bombay, House Surgeon, Metropfditan 
Hospital, London, Tuberculosis Mediwd 
Officer, Boros ot Stocke Newington, Haeknev 
and Poplar, London ; Medical Befereo, London. 
War Pensions Committee ; Lecturer on Tiiiier- 
culosis. University of Bombay ; Hon. Physi- 
cian, G. T. Hospital, Bombay. Fellow of the 
Boyal Society of Public Health ; Follow, 
Univ(‘rsity of Bombay. Publications : 
Present Position of Tuberculosis, Prevention 
of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of Influenza, 
1918, etc., etc. Address : Alice Buildings, 
Horn by Road , Fort , Bom bay . 

U008, Nanabhoy a. F., D.Sc. (Edin.) , L.C.E. 
(Bom.), F.R.S. (Edin.), Retired Diiector, 
Bombay and AUbag Observatories. 6. 29 Oct. 
18.59. m. Bal Jeeloobai, v d. of Byramjce 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq. Edur. : Bombay Unherslty 
and Edinburgh Uuivcrslty; Prof, of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay ; for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
from 1896 to 1920 Dirjctor of Bombay ana 
AUbag Observatories ; Syndic and Dean in 
Sdenco, Bombay Univ.; Representative of 
the Northern Universities, Bombay, Punjab 
and Delhi, on the Council of the Indian 
Institute of Science. Bangalore, of tlie Bombay 
University on the Advisory Committee of the 
CoU. of Engineering, Poona; Advisory 
Committee of the Boyal Institute of Science, 
Bombay; Board of Trustees of the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay, and Board of 
Trustees, Victoria Technical Institute. PvUir 
cations: Papers in Boyal Society, Edinburgh, 
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and Pablications in the eeries, Bombay Obser- 
vatory's Publications 1896-X920* Bombay 
Maffnetic Bata and Blscussion, 1846-1915, 
Vols. 1, and II. Address : Gowalia Tank Boad, 
Bombay. 

BIOEENO, H. W, B., Br., P h.B., M.R.A.S. (Lon- 
don), h. 1875. £duc.: at Calcutta University 
and Merchiston, Edinburgh. Editor, Century 
Jlevimn, a weekly Becordor : Lecturer, Cabutta 
University ; Hon. Magte., Sealdah, (yalcutta. 
Publications : *' History o£ the Bengal News- 
papers '* “Sorah and llustom *’ “Story of 
the Kings’*, etc. Addrei^s : 2, Wellesley 
Square, Calcutta. 

MOTI CHAND, Thb Hon. Baja, C.I.E. (1916) 
Banker, Landlord and Millowner. b* 2 Aug- 
1876, Edue,: privately. First Non-Official 
Chairman, Benares Municipal Board ; 
Chairman, Benaros Bank, Ltd.; Chairman of 
Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, Ltd.; Chairman, 
Benares Industries, Ltd., Member, U.P. 
Legislative Council from 1913-1920; Memler. 
Council of State since 1920 ; Hon. Treasurer 
and Member of the (^ourt and the Council of 
the B'^nares Hindu University ; Chairman of 
numerous local boJies, educational, industrial 
and social. Blreclor of the British India 
Corporation, Ltd., Cawnporc, and Member, 
U. P. Chamlier of Commerce, Cawnpore. 
Address : Azmatgarh Palace. Benares. 

MOZOOMBAB, Eai Jadunatr Bahadur, 
Vedanta Vachaspati, M.A., B.L., Kalser-i 
Hind (1915). C.I.E. <1921). M.L.O., Advocate, 
and Landholder. 5. Oct. 1859. m. Srimatl 
Saratkumari, d. of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar. Edt<c.: Canning Coll., Lucknow and 
Free Cbnrch Coll., Calcutta. Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta ; Editor, Tribunet 
Lahore; Beery., Finance Bept., Kashmir, 
Principal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. PvMteations : Amitva 
Prasarin2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali; Beligloit 
of Love in English, essays and addresses in 
English; Appeal to young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works; Editor, sindu 
PaJtrika, Address : 3 essore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAB ABBULLAH, SaIYBD, B. A. 
Zemindar and Member, Legislative Assembly, 
(1920), 5. 1878. m. Mahmudetnn Neaa Bibi, 
d. of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
(Murtffiidabad) 1887. Edue, : Calcutta Madrasga 
j^esidency Coll. <fe Bipon Coll., Hon. Magte.. 
Eampurbet, 1896; elected member. Local 
and Union Boards; Commissioner, Mehetpur 
Municipality; apptd. Sub. Beputy CoUr, 
and Magte., 1905 and 3ub-Bivl. Officer, 
]^usarai Bt., Monghyr and Meherpur 
(Nadia Bist). Asstt. Settlement Officer, 
Bhabna (Shahabad). Beslgned 1917. 
Address: Margram, Birbhum Blst. 

MUHAMMAB ABBUL QUABIR, Khan SA- 
BEB Maulvi, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Pleader. 
5. 26th Bee. 1867. Educ.: Government College, 
Jubbul^re, C.P. and M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh. Was for some time Headmaster, Ho- 
hlndra High School, Tlkamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand. Practised in 1898 at Amraotl (Be- 
rat); Official Keoelver (1917) , Hon. Secry., 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference. 
444rw§ : Awoot) Camp (Berar)i 0.p, 


MUHAMBCAB MUKAEBAH ALZ KHAN. 
Muhtaz-up-Bowiab Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Taaimi Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State), b, 2 Sept. 1805. m. d. of late 
Lahafat AH Khan, 2nd marriage, d. of Bao 
Abdul Hakeem Khan of Khairi Bist., Sharan- 
pore, Chief of Saadabad. Edue. : Mahara|a*s 
Coll.. Jaipur and M.A.O. CoU., Aligarh; 
Publications : Sada-l-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Brule. Address*. Paliasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, Wingate Wbmyss, Lieut-Cop. C.B.E. 
(1926). M. V. 0. (1928), O.B.E. (1918), Officer 
of the CYown of Boumania 1920 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1926 ; CJomptroUer, 
Viceregal Household, b. 12th June 1879. 
Edue. Hailcybury College ana the R.M.C. 
Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire Regiment and 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs (I. A.). Address Viceregal Lodge, Delhi 
and Simla. 

MUKANBI LAL, B . (Oxon.), Bar-at-law. 
M.L.(’., By. President, U.P. Legla. Council. 6. 
Ort. 1890. Educ, at Schools Pauri and 
Almora, in collegf^s at Allahabad, Benares and 
(’aleutta, and Hirist Church, Oxford, Hist. 
Honrs. 1017, Called to Bar, Grays Inn. 1918; 
Married In England ; returned to India, 1919 . 
enr<»H«d Advocate, Allahabad High Court 
1919 elected to UP. Legislature Counell for 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1926. Belongs to Swaraj 
Party. Writes to Hindi and English periodical 
papers and is an exponent and critic of 
Indian Art, Address : Lansdowne, Bist. 
Garhwa . U.P. 

MUKERJl, Manmatha Nath, Thb Hon. Mr. 
JuSTiOH, M.A„ (Cal.), B.L. Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 Oot. 
1874. m 8m, Sureswari BebI, eldest d, 
of Sir Gooroo Bass Banerjee. Edue, Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Rlpon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from 
Bee. 1898 to Bee. 1923. Address, 8-1, 
HarsI Street, Calcutta. 

MUKHEEJEE, BaBU JoaBNDEA NATH, M.A., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, Caloutto. 
b. 23rd June 1861. m. d, of late Babu 
oath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Edue,: Presidency Ccdlege and 
Hindu School, and Government Patna^uUa, 
Calcutta, Practised as pleader at Pumea* 
1886-1908; was Municipal Oommissioner, 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality; ana 
Chairman alti^ether lor about 18 yean; 
Member of Bengal Legislative Counell (1906* 
1907), praotised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof, of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 
College from 1009-1919 ; Chairman of Frofea- 
sora, Criminal Law In that Coll., 1918-19. 
Member. Legislative Assembly, 1921-28. 
Publtcatums : (1) The Legislative Assembly 
and its work (brodiure) ; (2) Dilettantism in 
Social Legislation; (3) An address on Hindu 
rouiic deliveml at “ Indian Musical salon ** 
held at Government House, Calcu^, on 7th 
Bee. 1920. Address: 18, Pran Kisaen 
Mookeq'ee Road, Tallah, Calcutta. 

mukherjfe. The Hon. srijut Loke- 
Nath, Zaraindar having properties extending 
pyef meny distilots; an ^Ncputlvc of Vttar- 
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])am TVIuntoij>ality ; MciP>)or of C'ounoll of 
h. April lt»(K). m, Sihnati Sailalmla 
l>Gvi (1. of Uai Bahadur llamRadan ('hattor- 
jee, ■Retlrod Msrfp of Baiikiira, Edur.: Uttar- 
para (lovt. Ih^h School and Presidency Col- 
lct?e, CaUutta. Klectcd (Commissioner, TU- 
tarjiMira Monicipalitv In 19*^1 , Tvas Chairman 
for some time in 19*24 and again In 102r> ; 
at present an executive of the Munldpriit v , 
now an elected Member, (Coundl of State.! 
for MVst Bengal Condltnem v rit?f/rcss : j 
“llajendra BUahan ”, rttarpara, Bengal. | 

MTTLLA, Btnshau FAm>rsr.n, ilo\'’BLK Mr. ^ 
M A , bb B., (ct.K., ex-.iudge of the Boml>a\ 
High (co!irt. h. April ISfic* in. Jerbai, (f of 
V. F. Ivarahi of Bomba\ Hthn,; at Sir .lam- | 
setji .Ti)inliov School nn<l Flphinstone (’ollege, ! 
Bombay, Fr'llow of the ficnnleiv riii\( idf v, [ 
Late I’resldent, Trilmnal of Appr^al, BomUrv, 
1919-1921. Law Mrmbcr of H B tlie Vieo- | 
roy’s JKxeenthe Couneil 7* tthf nations: (c,)in i 
nieiitarios on fbe Codr* ot Civil iMorediire: | 
T’rlnelples of liindji Law*, PiiiKipleR ol 
Mahomedan I-.aw: .loini niithctr oi Pollorb * 
and MnlLVs Indian (‘ontract Act. .icA/zesv • j 
21, Mai me Lines, r»ojubay, j 

UniLLAN, .1 AL PHTROZSIl \K, M A., F.L S | 
F. Z. S., F.E S. ; Prof of Biology, Director. ' 
Zoological fjal)oratory, St Xavici’s College, h. 
26 Maich 3S84. JUdur * St. XaxFr’.s (’^ollege, | 
Bombay I’rofcssor, Kximinn, i niversity oi 
Bombay. .Animal Tvpes tni 

College Students”. Addff'ss : “ Vahil Terrace”, 
Lamington Road, Grant Road, Biiubay. | 

MTTLLICF, Sir Ba^anta Ktjmar, Rt. (1920)* 
Judge, Patna TTigh Court, aince 1910. 
Edur,: Unlv. Col, Sch.; King*® Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Fmt. I.C.S., IS87; Actg. Jndg< , , 
Calcutta High Court, 1913: Puisne .Tudge, , 
1916, Ag. Chl'f Jubtiee,1023. Addresst:] 
Bankipore. 

MHMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sir Mohammap 
Faiyazali Khan, K.C.V.O., R.C.J.F., o.s.L, , 
C.B.E., Nawub of Pahasif, Minister, Jaipur 
State: ft. 4 Nov. : late Member of 
Supremo and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
Address: Nawab’e House, ,raipur. | 

MtTNMOllANDAS RAMJt Thi! Ilov, Sir, Tvt. i 
(1927) J.P Merchant and Millowner and Mem- i 
her. Council of Stat^?. LV>/" * Bonibiy High ■ 
School, Uepr sented Imllan commeK i*»l com- ' 
munitv in Hk* old Bornhav Lcgi*!. Council * 
from 1910 to 19*J0 sreved on the Municioal 
CorjJoratlon for vears elected Picsident ot i 
the Corporation for 1012-13; served also on ( 
the Committees of Indian Merchant p'Chamher, i 
Bombay Millovnicrs* Association and Bombay | 
Native Plecegooda MerciiantH* As'-oeiation ' 
for more than 25 years ; was President of 
Indian Merchants* Chamber 1907-13 and 
again in 1924 and of the Bom ha v Millowncrs* 
Association in 1909 ; served several periods 
on the Board of the Boml)ay Port Trust ; i 
is a member for a number of years of the 
Board of Trustees of V. J. Technical Institute; 
was a member of the Advisory Committee to* 
the lUrector of rndustries ; and of the Advisory 
Board to the Development Department ; Is at 
present a member of the Advisory Comraittee 
of the B.n. (te C.I. Hallway. Represented In- , 
dian Merchants’ Chamber on the Legislative ' 


Assembly, 1921-23 ; served on the Bruith- 
Waite Comraittee, Railway Advisory Commit- 
toe, Railwe’’’ Risk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Council of State, Jime 1925 and re-eleot(»d in 
November 1925. Address : Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay, 

MiriiSUlDABAD, Nawab BahabbR OP, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.Om The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amlr-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Astf Kudr Syud Wasef All Mcerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut .lung; pr(‘mier noble of 
B'ngal, B( bar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the 1’ropheii of Arabia; h. 7 3an. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Ib gum Saheba. Educ. : in India, uridi r 
privatf tutors and in England, at Sherborne, 
Rugby, and Oxlord ; has six times been 
Mera. of Tk'ngal Tjcg. Council. Address , 
The Palace, Aturshldabad. 

MURTBIE, David Jauks, O.B.E., I.S.O.: 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post OiRcos, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec. 1864; Ednr,‘ Doveton pr('(-. 
OolL, Madras. Knt. Govt. Service in Po-t 
OlTice, 1884 ; Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-1 8. Address : ” Looland,** 8a., Cunning- 
ham Roid, Bangalore. 

MiJTALlK. VisriND Narayan alias ANNASAlirB, 
B A., Har<lnr oj the Deccan, Tnamdar aii<l 
Siranjamidar. Memlxw, legislative Asscrnhlj. 
5. 6S«pl. 1879. w.S l<'Hnil>aisaheb, d. ot 
Mr. IC Blnranhl, Peail Mfrchanl. Edve. : nt 
Satara High Stdioo! and the Decean Coll , 
Pooiu. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for t he T>ccean Sard ars. 1 ‘>2 1 -1 92 i. ITcsid ent , 
laaimlais’ Oidral Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present dav; Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality for 1 v i ars ; Member of Dist. 
and Taluka jA>!*al Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was appoinb^d non-othclal member of 
Army Accounts (''ommlttee, 19*25-29 to repre- 
sent Legis. A«st ml ly on tin Committee: Presi- 
<leut of tin 1st Biovmclal Confei . of Sirdars, 
Inanuluis and Watandais J9*2G and Ibrosidcnt 
Provincial Pfwt.il Confee 1926. Elected 
(‘hairm.m of the Excf utive Committee ot the 
Proviiniil Coriteietif i* of Hliri Sardars and 
Inamd.vrs, 1927. 7*nhJicaia)n'i * Curreney 
Rj‘»tem ol India in M.naUii Addnss'. Slian- 
war Pith, SatdTA City. 

MUTJIIAH CHETTfA R, Sill M., Ct., Et. 392?. 
Rmker b. 8 Fehniarv 1887. m. to Thevari.ri. 
Edac.: Maharaja’s CoWege, Pudukottai. Pres! 
dent. South India Chamber of Commerce; 
CJuiinnan, Mairu'- Sbn;k Exchange; Director 
of Indian Bmk, Ltd., Mulras : Ex-Tnistee, 
M.i Iras }*oit Irust ; Trustee, Paehaippa’s Edii- 
‘'ational Charities; Me ubei, \(J visor y Board. 
South In Dun Itailwav t’o., Ltfl.. SKcrltf of 
Mniras, 3 921 and 192 3 ; Pre^df .. United India 
LiP' \s,urane( Co.; was jHember ol Madras 
1/ vis Doum'il for a ix rif)d hotore i he Refonnod 
Coum 5] aud lor one period alter the Reformed 
Council and a, Miunbor of the Legi» Assomblv 
PubiieutionH : Author ol the Chipter on 
Indigenous B inking” In 'Dr. Kha.n’s hook. 
Address: Bel lord Houw,” Vepery, Madras, 
MV80RE, H. H. The Maharaja of, Col. Sir 
S iruiKRlSHNARAJA WADIYAR BAHADUR, O.C. 
S.T.; G.B.E, 6. 4th Juno 1884; s. father, 1895 . 
Invoisted with fuR ruling powers by Lord 
Curzoni at Mysore, 1902 ; present at Delhi 
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nurbM', li03. Oclebratoa SiUct Jnhilpo ofbW 
reign on 8th Ang. 1027. 'Area of State H 
29,444 8«t«aw miles, and Its population Is 
nearly 6,000.000. Addrcnn : The Palace, 
Bangalore, Mysore : Pern HIH, Nllplrls, 1 
MYSORE His Hiain^RSS Yitvatva-ta of, Sir , 
8iiT K'anthjrava .YARARnnrAuui Wadiyar 
Baiiadtju, Cx.r. r.E., ft. 5 JnnolHHS v- fof} 
late Maharaja Sri (1iamariijon<lra Wodivar 
Bahadur Takes keen iutcrostin \vt*h*aie ot 
peof>le and in all matters of education, health, 
and Industry. Adtlmn : Mysore. ^ 

NABBA, Mawahaja Sm Bipttdamas SiNaut' 
Malavrndua, Barauxtr or, F.a.G.S.,' 

M.U.A.S. ; ft. 14 March 1883 ; s. Ittll. Ethir . : 
privately. Travelled good deal In India ' 
and abroad ; Mein., VlccToy'h Council, i900>08 : 
Pres, of Jnd. Nat. 8oc. Corifcc.. 1909*. 
attended (’oiontdhm of Kinu;, accoinpHnied ‘ 
hr Mjiharani, 1011. Abdicated, 

NAG,GiRrs Chandra, Bai Bahadur, M.A..B.B. 
ft. 11 Peh. 1804. Sieeniati kunj.d.'itn, d, 
of Rui Saheh V. C. l>ch of Sjlhct. Kdur.: 
Calcutta Premdenev College. Predc-^nor, 
Bavenshnw Co}!. 'Cnllnck (188t5^1SOin ; 
Pleader, S>lhot .Tndge’.s O.int, 1800-180 2 
Member, A'snm Civil Service, TSOJ-lOlO 
Mt mber, Dacca llniver'»ltv Court, and 
Member hciT. A'scmbly. . “ Bick 

to Bengal. '* A(Idn%\\ Itikslii Bazar, J>aeiM. 

NAGOD, IIA.TA Jadfrtnd Smop. Baja on 
ft. 30 Bee. 1855 ; 1871 ; (lvna«>ty ha*^ ruh’d 

flt Nagod for over nim* ci'nturlcs : StAte hn^ 
area of 501 tiquarc mih's. and poDulatlon ot 
84,097; salute 9 Address' Nagod, Bagh. 1 
khand. 

NAGPUR, B. C. Bishop op ; see Copp<‘l. 

NATBU, Sarojini. Mr.8., Fi llmv of Boy. Soc. of 
Lit. in 1914 : ft, Hyderabad, Decoan, , 
13 Feb, 1879. Ed nr. : Hyrh ahad : TTlng's 
Coll , I/indon ; Glrton' Coll., Cambridge. ' 
Published three volumes of poetry 
in English, wliich have been traa'»- 
lated Into all Indian vernaculars, and ‘lome 
into other European languages; also been 
set to music; t(‘cture« and addD'sse^ on ques- 
tions of hooial, religious, and odncatiorial and 
national progress; sneciallv conneeted with 
WomenV Movement in India, and w^Tf^re of 
Indian students. President , Indlen^'N ition.d. 
Congress, 102.5. Address: Hvderalnd, 

Deccan, < 

NATR, Chisttfr Madiiavan, Thd TTon. Mr. ' 
.TusTirE, B.A., Bar-at-Tiaw, .ludgc. High 1 
Court, Madras, ft. 24th Jan. 1870. 7tf 8roe- / 
nmthi Palat Pariikntty Ammah, eldest d, i 
of 8ii' C. Hankaran Nnir. Edrr. Victoria Coll , j 
Valghat, Paoh'iivappas and Christian <‘ol- ' 
leges, Madras, Law CiiU., Madras. Uiilv. (’oil, | 
London, and also the Middle Temide, London. I 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904; ' 
officiated as Vice-Principal. Law Coll., Madras I 
1009; officiated as Principal Law Reporter I 
1 91 .5- 1 0 ; apptd . Prof. 1 06-20 ; Govt. i 


jnent of Madras (1 928) ft. August 1876. Edited 
Alatlmr: Calicut, and Chrisf-ian Ccdlcgo and 
Law College, Madras. Vakil, Calicut Bar, C9iu 
Justice, Travaucqro High Court,, foi four 
Bewan, Travancore, May 1914 to July 1920. 
Address : Mohana Vilas, Onnos Road Kll* 
pank, Madras. 

NAIR, Hankaran NATR, 

NAMBIAR, ChandROTH KFDAII THA«HAfll 
ViTTiL Kdniii Kammcaran, Landlord, 
ft. Dec. 1888, m. Kalllat Msdhavi Amma. d* 
of V. Kyru Namblar, B.A., B.L., HiJtb Court 
Vakil. Edve.: at the Mission High School, 
Brennon College, Tullicherry and Madras 
Medicfvl College. 8 nccee<led to the manage- 
nu‘iif of the '^liandroth esUto after the death 
of hia brother in 1912: in 1914 was elected 
to the Tcllichcrrv Taiuk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board of which he 
confinucs to he a Tuember. In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Aoseuibly as the 
representative of the Miidras Landholders. 
Address : Paiioor. via Mahe, N. Malabar. 


Pf- ^-VRVM.n TroRM^MI.X^-0-S. 
Ld. I.( .P.S,, 1 j ffjon ) • Khan Baha- 
dur <1919); (' 14 ,; (19251; Consulting 

Surgeon and Phvsickin Rpeeialist in Eye 
Diseases from Poynl Ophtlmlmic Hospital, 
Mooi fields, London ; ft. Borember Irt-’JB, 
Blwnboi, damqqor of the laic Mr. M. N. 
Nanavattv (Treasury Officer, Sur«t) and 
cmHui Of Mr. E M Xanavattv, I C.8. Edur. 
Alinie(Lj],m 5 and Bombay and later on in 
bondon and Edinburgh * Held for many 
veors the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery hi one of the 
nonincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Piesfleney. Was subseqiicntlv appointed 
Chil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bomhay University in I 897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow. Was for many years 
Examiner in Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L M. A' S., and M, B.,'^B S., Examinations 
f*f the Bombay Universltv, and also in the 
L C.P.S and M C.P.S. examination of the 
College of Phvaioiins and Snrgcons, Bombay, 
of which Connell he is also a memlw. A 
Munhipnl Conncillor of over 20 years st.andiug 
an<l Ch.ilnuan, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Ueinabhai Tnstitut-: Viee-President of three 
Important public bodies, rir , Ahmedabad 
Mmiicipalitv, Vbmedabad SanltaTV Associa- 
tion and the Society for thc'*PrevoUtion of 
CrucItvTto Animals; Member, Civil Hospital 
Advist)rv Commit lee and of the Committees 
of^Bociicrdas BLpensarv," Vietorla .Tublilee 
Hospital for Wonum and Leper Asvhim ; a 
Ic.idiag Freemivaon and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. Was awarded by Govom- 
n'ont u gold ineilal for services rendered 
during the Ahmedabad riots of lOtO. 
ration'^ ' “ Duties and Bc&ponsIMiitios of 
Practitioners and Students of Medicine,** 

'* On BUforent Methods of Cataract Extrac- 
tion,** “ Urcemla following on Cathctorlsm,** 

** Glioma llctinae, etc. : Ahmedabad." 


Pleader 1919-23 ; Ad vocal e-Geueral. Madras 
1923-24; Judge of High Court 1924, eontinn- 
cd 1927. Address: Mooraf/s Gardens, Kuu- 
gambaukam, Madras. 

NATR, Mannath Krishnan, Bbwan Bahapvr 

(1915); Member, Executive Council, Goveya- 


NANBV, m\haraja Sir Manihpra Chandra, 
K.CLI.B.. Sec under Kasimbazar, Maharaja of. 

NANDY, Maharaj-Kdmar Suisohandra, M.A, 
(1920), s, and x, of Maharaja Sir Manindra 
Chandra Nandy, Bahadur, K.C.T.B., of 
Kasimbazar Bengal, ft. 1S97 m, 1917 




second Eajkamari, of the late Hon. 
Bala Promoda Nath Boy of Dlghapitia. 
Educ, : Berhampore Ck)U., Bengal, and Pros!* 
dency Oott., Calcutta ; Chairman, Berham- 
pore Municipality ; Hon. Magte., 1st dais 
Berhampore, and Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council (Since 1924). Member, Historical 
Society and Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
Life Member, Viswa Bharati. Address : 

** Bajbari, Easimbazar, or 302, Upper 
Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

NANJUNDAYYA, H. VBlPANimxr, C.I.B. I 
6. 13 Oct. 1860 ; Educ, : Wesleyan Mlbsion i 
8ch., Mysore ; Christian Coll., Madras ; Madras 
Univ. (Fellow, 1896). Bnt. service of Mysore 
Govt. , 1885 ; Judge, Chief Court of Mysore, 
1804 : Mem. of Council and Ch. Judge of Chief 
Court ; retired 1916 ; YiCo-ChanccUor, Mysore 
Univ. AidrsM.* Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 

NABJMAB, SJR TEVUZJl Bhtoaji, Et., M.B.(\ 
P. (Edinburgh)* Hon. Causa, 1922 ; Sheriff of | 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi i 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of ' 
Physicians and Surgeons; h. Navsari, 3rd I 
Sept. 1848 ; Educ. : Grant M.C. ; Blphinstonc 
Coll. ; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883 ; J.P., a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02 ; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909 ; Mem. W Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910. Member, Bombay Medical 
Council, 1913. Address : Fort, Bombay. 

NABOTTAM MORABJEE. Mill Agent and 
Mercliant, b. 2nd April 1877. Educ : Elphin- 
Btone College, Bombay, Address : “Bhanti 
Bhavan", 42t46, Pedder lioad, Bombay. 

KABSINaHO ABH , His High vEss Sri Hitzpp 
JUja Vikbah Singh Sahib Bahadur, 6. 2i 
September 1909 : belongs to Paramar or 
Fonwar branch of Agnlkul Baiputs ; s. 1924. 
Educ, : Mayo College, Ajmer ; State is 734 sq, i 
miles in extent, and has population of ' 
101,426 ; salute of 11 guns. Regent Her 
Highness the Rani Shiv Kunwar Sahiba 
D.B.E. Address : Narsinghgarh, C.L 

JffAsiK, Bishop op (Bt, Rev. Philip Henry 
LOYD, M.A.). Educated at Eton and King's 
College (late Scholar and 1st class Classical 
Tripos.) On being ordained deacon In thei 
Diocese of London, became Chaplain to the 
Eton College Mission and Curate of St. Mary 
of Eton, Hackney Wick. Vice-Principal of 
Cuddesdon College from 1912 to 1915, when ho 
came to India as an S P. G. Missioner. 
Prtest-ln-chargo at Mlrl, 1916-1917, Chaplain 
to Bishop Palmer of Bombay 1917-1919, i 
S.P.G, Missioner at Ahmednagar 1917-1925. i 
Consecrated Bishop Suffragan of Ahmednagar 
and Assistant Bishop of Bombay, 1925. 
Appointed first Bishop of the new Diocese of 
Nasik, 1928. 

HATABAJAN, Eamaesbi, B.A. (Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Indian Daily 
MaU and The Indian Social Reformer, Bom- 
bay; A 24th Sept. 1868. Ediic.; St. PeteFs 
H.8., Tanjore ; Pres. CoU., Madres; Govt 
Coll., Eumbakonam ; and Law Coll,, Madras. 
Headmaster, Aryan H. 8., TripUcane, 
Madras; Asst. Editor, the Bindu, Madras;! 
Pres., Madras Prov. Boc. Confee., Kurnool | 
1911 ; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc. Contce. 
Bifftpur, 1918, President, Mmre Civic and 


Social Progress Conference, 1921, and Presi* 
dent. National Social Conference. Ahmedabad» 
1921; General Secretary, Indian National 
Social ConfoTonoe, 1923-24. President, 40th 
Indian National Social Conference, Madras, 
1927. Publications: Presidential addresses* at 
above coiiferences ; Report of Census of 
Hyderabad (Deccan), 1011. A Reply 
to Miss Katherine Mayo’s ” Mother India '* 
(Q.A., Naiesaii A Co., Madras) Address : The 
Indian Social Reformer Office, Fort, Bombay, 
and ** Kainakshi House, ” Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, Thu Hon. MR. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan & Co., and Editor, The Indian 
Review ; Member, Council of State. 6, 25th 
August 1874. Educ. : High School, Kum 
bakonam ; St. Joseph’s School, Trichinopoly; 
H. H. School, Tripljcano ; Presidency College, 
Madras tfniverslty, B.A. (1897). Fellow of the 
UqLv. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference. 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922. Publica- 
tions : chiefly patiiotic literature and spee- 
ches, etc., of public men, ” What India 
Wants,'' “Autonomy within tho Empire." 
Address : George Town, Madras. 

NATHCBHAI, TRIBHO VANDAS MANGALDAB, 
J.P.; Hon. Meg. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Sheth or H('ad of Kapol Banya community , 
resign'd presidentship after tenure thereof 
for 26 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Educ. : 
St. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was ior 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establish- 
ment of CTourts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address : Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Boad, Bombay. 

NAWAB SALAB JUNG BAHADUR, b, 13 
June 1889. Educ,: at Nlram College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Addipss: Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWANAGAB, H. H. MAHARAJA JaV Shri 
Ranjitsinhji, G.C.S.I., a.B.K., K.C.S.I.; 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army; b. Sarodar, 6th 
September 1872 ; Educ : Baikumar Coll., 
Rajkot ; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1896 ; head 
of Sussex averages same year ; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902 ; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
rung with an average of 69*91; went with 
Stoddart'g All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98 ; served European War, 1914-15; 
represented India first Meeting of League of 
Nations at Geneva in 1920, also 8rd Mating 
In 1922, also 4th Meeting in 1923. Add/rm\ 
Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 

NEEDHAM, BREVET-COIONEL BIOHARD 
ARTHUR, B.Sc., M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.P, 
(Edinburgh), D.S.O. (1916), C.I.E. (1910); 
b. 1877. Inspector of Medical Education in 

I India on behalf of the General Medical Council 
of the United Kingdom; on special duty, 

' Railway Boad. Address : Simla and Lahore. 

NEHRU, Pandit Motilal, Member, Legi«. 
AsHenibly for The Seven (itles of U.P. b, 6th 
May 1861. President, U.P. Provincial Con- 
ference, 1907 ; Member, U.P. Lt'gis, Council; 
I’OUpcjeij Tf^fs ^ndeomdeid. 19i9- Presdt*, 
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Indiaii jNatlonal ConereBS in 1919 ; sunpcuded 
practice at the Bar lii pursuance ot non-co- 
oi»cration resolution, 1920 ; Imprisoned for six 
months, 1021>22 ; Leader of the Bvaraj 
Party in the second Legislative Assembly, 
1924-26; elected President o£ the AU-lndia 
Swaraj Party on the death of C. B. Das, 1925 ; 
appointed member, Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, but subsequently resigned on the 
fusion of the Swaraj Party Into the Congress, 
1926 ; elected Leader of the Congress Party in 
the present Legislative Assembly, 1927 ; 
resumed practice at the Bar, April 1927. 
Address: An and Bhawan, Allahabad. 

KEHEU, Pandit Shamlal, M.L.A., Journalist 
b. 16 June 1879. m, Oma. d, of Pandit Ntranjan 
Bath Hukku. Ednc.: at Allahabad, kfember, 
All-India Congress Committee, Provinchil 
Congress Committee (d. P.), Allahabad Town 
Congress Committee, Allahabad Municipal 
Board ; Chairman, AUahabad Public Health 
Commiitee ; Member, Allahabad Improvement 
Trust; Member, Khilafat Committee ; Member, 
Legis. Assembly; six months' imprisonment 
and fine ior non-co-operation (1921-22). 
Publication : Founder of “ The Democrat " 
newspaper of A llaliabad. Address : Allahabad. 
V.P. 

BEILSON, William Hakdcastle, O.B.E. 
(1919), V.D.,.T.P., M.A., M.AJ., CTiairman, 
Bombay Port Trust, b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; m* 
Ethel Maud, only d, of the late Frank 
Phillips ol Plymouth. Educ. : Mr. Strangway’s 
School, Dublin ; Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Asstt. Engineer, Keyham Dockyard Exten- 
sion, Devon port, 1900 ; Asst. Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, 1905 ; Port 
Engineer, Chittagong Port Commissioners, 
1907; Cliief Engineer, Karachi Port Irust, 
1916 ; Chief Engineer, Bombay Port I'ru-t, 
1922 Chairman, Bombav Port Trust, 1923; 
Controller ^f Munitions, KHraehl Circle. 1917; 
Lt.-Col., Bombay Battalion, A. F. I.; Member, 
of Inst. Civil Eiigih., Inst. Meoh. Engrs. 
American Soc. C.E., President, Inst.. 
Engrs. (India). Publications: lleport on 
Grain Elevators in Canada and United States. 
Address: Bombay Port Trust. 

KELSON, Sir Arthi r Edward, Kt. (1929), 
r.l.E., O.B.E, B.A, J(’S., Memlier. I 
Executive Council, Central Provinces. Joined 
the Indiau CBil Service in 1898 ; till 1909 ser- 
ved as Assistant Coimnlssioner, Begistiar 
Co-operativo Societies, Provincial Superin- 
tendent, imperial Gazetteer and Siificrin- 
tendent of Ethnography , serxed iu Finance 
Department, Government ot India, 1910; 
reverted to (/. P. Government, 1911 , became 
Assistant (\muuis8loiier uiid Settlement OfBcer, 
1913 ; Deputy Commissioner, 1915; Com- 
missioner of Excise, 1916 ; and Chief Secretary 
to the Cliief Commissioner in 1920; Member 
C. P. Executive Council, 1927. Address : 
Nagpur, C.P. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M.LA., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomodan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. Bengal. Vakil 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b, 1888. 
Mduc,: Presy. ('oil., Calcutta. Dacca CoU., 
m. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Eedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 


Court, 1921-24 ; one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address: 48* 
Toynbee Circulax Eoad, Wari, Dacca; and 
P. 893, Eussa Eoad, ToUyguuge P. 0.» 
Calcutta. 

NEPAL, Hi8 Highness Peoj^waia-Nbeaia 
Taradhisha Maharaja Chandra ShdH 
shere Jung Bahadur Eana, G.O.B., (Hon^ 
1908), G.C.S.I., (Hon., 1905), G.C.M.a* 
(1919), G.C.V.O., (1911). D.C.L., (Horn, 

Oxford. 1908), F.E.G.S., (Hon., 1912), Thong- 
lin Pimma-Kokang-Wang'Syan, (Chinese, 
1902), Grand Officer de la Legiond* Honnenr 
(1924), Prime Minister, Marshal and 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief. b 8th July, 
1863. w. 1st, 1878. ShilBada-MaharanlChandTa 
Loka Bhakta Laksmi Devi, (Born, 1867) of a 
high Thakurl Kshatriya family of Nepal ; 
died 1905; 2nd. 1905 Shri Bada-Maharani 
Balakumari Devi (Bom 1888) ; eldest daughter 
of Colonel Hari Bikram Shah, a high Thakurl 
Kshatriya in the country. Educ.: Durbar 
High School, Katmandu, and Is an alumni of 
the Calcutta University. Entered Army as a 
Colonel, became Major-General in the Nepal 
Army, 1882 ; General Commanding, Southern 
Division, 1887 ; Senior Commanding General 
(Western Command), Director ol PubUc Instruc- 
tion and in Charge of the Foreign Office of 
Nepal, 1887-1901 ; Appointed CJommander-ln- 
lihief of the Nepale.se Army March 1901; Became 
Maharaja Prime Minister, Marshal and Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, June, 1901 ; 
Honorary General in the British Army, 1919; 
Honorary Colonel, 4th Gurkha Elfles, 1906 ; 
instituted the most Ecfulgcnt Order of 
the Star of Nepal and himself is Projjwala- 
Nepala-Taradlusha, i.e., Grand Master of the 
most Eetulgent Older, 1923 ; Visited England, 
1908 ; Eendered magnificent help to Britain 
in men, money and materials during the war, 
1914-18 ; Presented 31 Machine Guns to the 
King-Emperor on His Majesty's birthday, 
1915; Substantial help to Britan during the 
Waziristan campaign and Third Kabul war, 
1917-18; Concluded and signed a new Treaty 
ol Friendship between the Governments of 
Nepal and Great Britain, 1923 ; Has clSectod 
decided administrative and other improvements 
in the coimtry and has abolished slavery throu- 
ghout the Kingdom after liberating 60,000 
slaves at a cost of Es. 35.00,000, 1924-26. 
Publications ; — Has tiauslated several mUltary 
books into Nepalese. Address : Singha Durbar, 
Katmandu. 

NEVILL, Henry Eiveks, B.A.: O.B.E. (1919), 
V.D. (1920); C,I.E. (1921), Offg. Com- 
missioner, Jhansl Division. &. 24th May 
1876. m. Euphan d. of T. Maxwell, 

Esq., ol Jrviuc, Ayrshire, Educ. Charterhouse, 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 ; posted to U.P.; Commanded 
U,P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C,-In-C., Nov. 1917 ; Asstt. 
Adjutant-General at A. H. Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1928 Director of Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1923; Publications: 
Dist. Gazeteers of the United Provinces. 
Address : Jhansl. 

NEWBOULD, Hon. 81R BABINGTON BENNET9. 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
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CttJciitta, since J9IC. 7 AKtT<*h 1.H07. Edtfr. . 
Bedford Sch. ; Pembroke ColJ., Cambridge. 
Eut. I.C.S., 18S5. Afifinss: Bengal United 
Ser\dco Club, Calcutta. 

NICHOLSON, Siii f’liKDERirif ArcFSTro^ 

K.C.S.L (1923); K.C.l.K. (190.*i); (M.K, 
(1899); K-aisar-i-Hind Medal, Tiist Class 
let Jan. 1917. b, 1816. w. 187./, 

(Jatbenne, O.B E , <L at Uov, J. 

Lech lei , three v. JJduc.: lUyal Medical 
Colleg/*, Ensom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxiord. 

Entered Madias Chd St r\ice. , Mi'IuIum* 
Boaid of Kevenne, Madras 1890; jMeniI)er, 
Viceroy’s Legislative ( oniieil, 1S1)7-0V), i 
19Ub-.0J ; reported Oa establidunent < f Agi leul- i 
tiira] Banks in India, ISO.') ,]Meniber«)f Kamirie ; 
Commission, 1001 .leiirocl, V.)04 lion. Diiec- 
toT of l''isherk‘s, lOO^-iWl.S. PttbiifUhon.'f I 
District IManual of Coiinluitore ; Land and I 
Agricultural TUnks for India ; Madras Kisht i- j 
ries Bulleliiifi ; Note on Agncultun' in Japan, i 
Address ; Sunendtm, Coonoor, Nilgiris. i 

NIHAL SINGU, Jliw. Canon Solown, B.A., 1 
Evangelist, i<' Missionary. Cli:uvinn K.ijpiit of 
Mainpitri and .lagndar by ulrth. b. 1 3 Cel). is:>2. i 
in. 18T0 rf. of Subahdar butidar Sitigli, a TdoK | 
Chandi Bals of BaKw’jra, three a. time d. | 
JSduc.': Covt. 11.8., liikhimpur; Canidng 
Coll. Lueknovr. ordahicd, 1891 : Hon. Canon 
in All Saints* Cathedral, Allahabad, liKiO 
Puhlieatiom : An English Crarnnmi tor llic 
080 of the middle elasses in Oudli ; Transla- 
tion into Englisli of Hii' Uniu Kntraneo Course 
Majmua Sakliun, 1873-75; IChulaiHit-iil- 
Isaiah (in txvo x»arts) ; JUsala-e-Baf Coi or 
Plain apeakinff; Ver.sfs on Teniperanee in 
Urdu ; Mimajat Asl ; Verses on tiic (JoronnI ion 
of King Edward VI f and George V in Urdu. ' 
Address: 2. Pioneer iload. Allahabad. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.Sc. 
Ph.D., Prof, of CheiT.istry, Wilson ColL, 
Bombay. 6. Edinburgh, 4 Mar<-h I'-HO. in. 
1909 Mnrgjirot I'.lizabeth iMuTTay. Exh.c.: 
Royal n. S. and Unlv,, Edinburgh. Address . 
Wilson Cajllege, Bombay. 

NORMAN J), Charles M’illiam Hlytu,M.\., i 
D. 8<J., IMrt'etor-General. ot Obst rv.itoriea. { 
6. 10th September 1889. w to Alison iMc i 
liCnnau. Kdvr Royal High iScln/ol and ' 
Edinburgh UiiivvisUy. Carnegie Scholar and j 
Eellow 191-1913, -Meteorologist, Kiinia, from i 
J013-1U15 and 1919-1027; I.A.R.O, with! 
Mesopotamian Kxptslitionacy E<»r(t*, 1910-19; ' 
jnentiomHl in dcsijateheH, 1917; J hi eel or- | 
General of Olwervutoru's, 1027- J^nbltraftofts: 
ArthhiH in (Jhtnniuvl and MeteoioJogiraJ i 
JournalB. Address: Meteorological Ollicc, , 
Poona. ! 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D.Se. (T.ondon) . 
M.Sc. (Mandiester), P.J.C., Piotr-ssor ot 
Biochemistry, Indian Iiibtitulc of Seienec, 
Bangalore, b. 24 Oetober 1887. m, Doiothj, 
only d. of Robert and Mynam Harroji, 
Manchester. Kdtic.: Ripoit Granjm.ar S^bool i 
and Univ. of Manchobter. Sehimi'k Reaoaieli i 
Assistant, Univ.of Manchester, 1909; Research j 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Prexentlve ! 
Medicine, 1010-11 ; Beit Memorial Pellow. i 
1911-13 ; Physiologicsal Chemist, Imperinl | 
Bacteriological Laboratory, Muktesar, II .IL, 
1914 ; war Service, Captain T.A.11.0. altadied 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1915-18; ln» 


dian Agiieultnial Service: Agricultural Chemist 
to Govt, ol Madiins, 1918-24 ; appointed Prof, 
of Bioehernistry, Indian TnMitutebt Science, 
July 1924 ; Mon. General Secretary, Indian 
S<*Ienee Congress. Publications: numerous 
sdontUie piipera in various tcelmieal journals. 
Address: The Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. 

NORTON, Eardley, Bar.-at-Law (Llncoln*8 
Inn), b. 10 Feb. 1852. Called 1876. Educ, : 
Rugbv Sch. ; Merton ColL, Oxford. Advocate 
ot the High Court.s of Bengal (1888); and Mad- 
r:H(1879). Member of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, SIS eleetid rt'piesentafive of the non- 
olfieials of Al.idras Presidi'Uey, 1921. Ad- 
dress . Bar Libr.irv, High ( ourt, Calcutta. 

N03 CIL IMIVX'I J <\S., (\S.l 11924) 

I91S, h. i .hme 1878. Ednc SsiUsbmy 
Sch and 81 Catharine’s Coll., Csnii- 
biiilge. m. Enid, d of \V. M Kirkns of Liver- 
pool Ent(i<*d It'S, 191)2. >S»‘i\ed in 
Miidiaa. Cinbi-Sie to Govt, of Tiuhsi, 
lb venue Sind \gi leiilliual l)( r>t., 1912-16; 
Indisiu Cotton i onimi1t-M‘, 1917-18 C mtrolhr 
Ol Cotton » Inih. i9is-29 , \ lu -Busidi nt sind 
snbMMpu nih Pn-nJent, Indian Hiigsir Coni- 
mlttei', I91ti2l) Munbu, Huinu Land 
KevMiue <onnmtl('( 1929 21' Indian Tradi* 
( oinmi'H-ioin r m lj mdon, 1922 23 ; Secretary 
t<* the Govejnmt'nt ol Madive, l>« selojum'iit. 
I)( paitnn nt . 19i'>24 Ibosxlent. liuliin (Mal 
(omnutlie, 19212.3 Cl i -tide lit Indian Tsiritf 
Boanl, (Codon 'le.viile lininstiy Emiuiiy), 

I 1926. PHhht atiovs : England, India and 

I AlghuniMan (1992). Adifim ; Gorton Castle, 

I Muila. 

NT N VN, M’lra.TAh. B.A , T.C.P |1092), M.B. 
B.Ch,, T.C 1). (190.3), M.!>. (1906), AdminlH- 
trative Mi^lieal OihciT, Bombay Poit Trust, 
b, 26 Jan. 1880. «i. Jianiie ilouorme Tliibault 
dc Chiiuvalon, J'aris. Educ.: Clougowes Wood 
t( liege, ivildaie, Lniv(i9ty ol J'ublin; 'Iri- 
nilv CulU'gi. C«rtit>mg burgeou, Bombay, 
19U; Coronei ol Bonilmy, 191.-1919, ih/lUe 
burgeon of Bombay; Biot, ol Medical JiiiIb- 
pnidenee, (Inint Medicy^l College, Bombay. 
PvhVmUion.: Lectures iii Modiciil Jurlspiu- 
denee : Add t ess,: J>ougall House, Coluba, 
Bombay. 

OA'PEN, EuwAiti) FAiira-XL M L.C., M.A., LL.IL, 
Director of Bubiie In-itnudion, P.cngaL 6. 24 
Ftb. 1884. m. Doi-oUiy Aileen Fegan 
2nd d. ot kite E. G Ellis. Educ. Bkiimur’s 
8( In/ol, 'J'unbndgo M ells, 'J’onbridge School ; 
Sidney SusbS'X College, Caiubndgc (Scholar), 
On staft Llsuidovery ColL, 1908-9; I.E.S. as 
Prof. Of libtory, Presidouey ColL, C'alcutta, 
J991M6; Troopi'f, Culeuita Ligiit Horse to 
1910; then ec to 1919 In l.A.R.t). attached 

i ilth K.EO., Lancers in N. W. Fiontler and 
11 the Punjab, including M’aziristan (aimpaigu, 
1917; Lt., J9I7 ; Ag. Captain, 3919; Ottg. 
A.sst. J)Ireet.<)r for Malioniodan Ifldueation, 
Btmgal, 1919 ; Utfg. Inspector of European 
•Schools, Ikmgal, 1920; Olfg. Principal, Uughli 
College, 3921 ; A«.st. Director of Public Ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1921 ; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1924; Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1924, to present 
day; Fellow, Calcutta University; Major, 
A. F. India 1927 in command ol 2ml (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. Pumcations : 
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** X sketch of Asglo-In^n Litetature **; 

European Tiavellers In India ’* ; “ Glimpses 
of India's History ", contflbuted to ** Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature." 
Address: United Service Club, Calcutta. 

OBCHHA,H, H. SAiUMAP-X-HAJaEA-i-BirNbBL- 
HaANn, Mahaaaja SfABrnnuA Sawai, Sib 
Bbatap Singh Bahadub, G.C.I.E., k:.cJ.E., 
G.C.S.1. A 1854. a. brother 1874. State 
has area ot 2,080 »q. milep and population 
of over 800,000. Address : Tlkamgarh, 
Bundelkhand. 

PAGE, The Hon. Mk. Justice Arthur, k.c* 
(1922) : Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1928* 
b, 1878 ; o. sun\ s. of late Nathaniel Page, 
J.P., Carehalton, Surrey, m. Margaret, d, 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.H.C.P. 
Rduc, : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 
daseical Honours Moderations, 1807 ; Llte- 
rae Humaniorcs, 1899; B.A. 1899. Bar-at- 
Iaiw, 1901 ; Conservative Candidate, Derby 
Borough, Jan. 1910; served European War 
in Franee and Flanders, A.13., R.N.V.R. 
1915; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery; 
Captain, 1917. PtU)lications : Licencing Bill, 
is it Just ? 1908 ; Shops Act (joint author), 
1911 ; JiCgai Problems of the Empire in 
Oxford Survey of the British Empire, 1914 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 ; War and 
Alien Enemies, 1014; various articles on 
Political and Social subjects ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

PAKENHAM-WALSH, Rt. Rev. Herbirt, 
D.D. (Dub.), Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son ot 
late Rt. Rev. William Fakenham Walsh, 
Bisliop of Ossory and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m, 1916, Clara Ridley, »/. d. ot Rev. Canon 
F, C. Bayes. Rduc.' C^liard Grammar School ; 
Birkenhead School ; I’rinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1806; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood. Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1806-1903 ; Principal, 8. P. 
0, College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07: Head 
of the S. P. G. Brotherhood, Triciilnopoly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-23. Pub 
licafions: St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems ; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) 
E\olution and Christianity (o.l.s.) ; Ciom* 
mentary on St. John’s Bp, (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K.) 
Address : Bishop’s College, 224 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta. 

PA LAN PUR, Nawab Captain H. H. Zubda- 
tul-mulk Dewan Mamakhan Taley 
Muhammad Khan Bahadur, K.C.T.E. 
(1920), K.C.V.O. (1922). b. July 7, 1883. 

State has area of 1,750 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of over 236,694. Address : Paianpup. 

PAL, Bipin Chandra, Journalist. 6. 7 Nov. 
1858. Bduc.; presidency College, Calcutta. 
Sub-E<3itor, "Bengal Public Opinion," 1883-84; 
Sub’ Editor. "Tribune", 1887-88; Secretary 
and Librarian, Calcutta Public Library. 
1890-92; License Inspector, Calcutta Corpora* 
tiou, 1892-93; visited England and America; 
worked as a Brahmo Missionary: started 
<*New India," 1001 and afterwards "Bande 
Mataram* : convicted in 1007 to simple 
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imprisonment for 6 months for contempt of 
court ; left for Englan ji 1908 where he started 
"Swaraj" (monthly): in 1911 sentenced on 
landing at Bombay to simple Imprisonment 
for one month on a charge of sedition ; start* 
ed "The Hindu Review "in 1912. AddTs$e: 
('‘alcutta. 

PALITANA, THAKORB SaHEB OP, SHRT BAEA* 
DURSiNH,n Mansinhji (OoheJ Rajput) b. SApril 
1900. Invested with full powers, 27th 
Nov. 1919. A member of the Cliamber of 
Princes. A member of the Council of the 
Rajkot Rajkumar College. Address : Pall- 
tana. 

PANANDIICAR, Satyashraya Gopal, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 ; Ph.D. (Econ. London), 1921; 
D. Sc. (Econ, London), 1926. Professor of 
History and Political lilconomy, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, b. 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d. of S. A. Sabnis, Esq., Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay. Educ : Elphinstone College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Uuiv. of London. 
Stime time Professor of Political Economy 
University of Dacca (1921-23). Publications: 
Economic Consequences ot the War for India ; 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta. 
Addresf, : Elphiustonc College, Fort, Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE, HUGH Rahere, B.A., Bar- 
rister, Standing CSounsel, Bougal. b, Oct. 
2, 1885. Educ. : Winchester Coll., and Oriel 
Coll., Oxford. Called to Bar Inner Temple, 
1909 ; Advocate, Calcutta High Court, 1910; 
Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 1914 ; Capt., 
1918; mentioned in despatches by Field 
Marshal Lord Allenby ; served In France 
and Palestine. Address: Bengal Club, 
Calcutta ; and Oriental Club, Hanover Square, 
l^ouduu. 

PANDA LAT, I’HE JIon’blr Mr. Justice K. 
Krishnan, B.A., BJj., Bar-at-Law, LL.D., 
(Loml ) 1914; Judge, High (’ourt, Madras. 
5 April 1874. w. J. Narayani Amina. Educ: 
]M.n\oltkara, Trivandrum and Madras, 
i’ractised law m the state of Travantxiro from 
1896 to 1911. I’rofcodcd to England and was 
<alled t() the Bar in 1912. Judge, High 
(‘ourt, Travaneore, 191.3-14: awarded LL.I), 
by T4ondon University for thesis on Mahxbar 
l/aw . Pr.aet ihed at Madras 1914-1 9 ; appointed 
Judge, Small (’auso Court, 1919; Chief Prcsl- 
dtMicy Magistrate, 1924. J udgu, High ( butt, 
1928. PuOhratioH't : Editor of ^-ries of 
Heience I'rimcrs in Malayalam; author of 
Primer on Chemistry ; author or " SuecSsion 
and Partition inMaiubar Law; joint author 
on Malabar Law. Address: Lanark Hall, 
Ruudall’s Road, Ve^wry, Madras. 

PANNA,H. H.Mahendra Mahabaja Yadymn* 
DBA SINGH OF ; K.C.I.E. (1922). f». 1893, 
8. cousin on his deposition, 1902. m. 1912, 
Kunvarl Shri Mannar Kunvarba, o. d. of 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar State. Has area of 
2,506 sq. miles and population of about 
200,000. Address: Panua, Bondclkhand. 

PARANJPYE, Gotal RamohanDRA, M. Sc., 
A.1.1.SC., Professor of Physics, Royal Insti- 
tute ot Science, Bombay. 6. 80 January 
1891. tn. Ml’S. Malini Paranjpe. Hdw. : Poona, 
Heidelberg and Berlin. Bombay University 
Research Scholar at Bangalore for three 
years; then for some Hme Assistant in the 
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Physical Chemistry Pepartmcnt of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangaiorc, since 1920 ; 
l^fessor of Pliysics In the Indian Educa- 
tional Service at the lioyal Institute of 
Science, Bombay. Pcllow of the Unlv. of 
Bombay. PiMieations : Papers on “ The 
Cathode ftd) in several gases Helium 
Neon, etc.**; “Vapour pressures of concen- 
trated solutions;*’ “Elastic constants of 
certain materials ** ; “ Use of neon lamp for 
intermittent illumination ’*. “ Use of Carbon 
Dovxldo (las in Mercury Intcirupters ’* 
Joint Editor of the popular Schuitlllc monthly 
in Marathi ** Srishti-Diiyan." Addrexs ‘ lioyal 
Institute of Scieiiec, Mayo llojwl, fioniba> . 

PABAT«JPYK,Raghunath PtmusiiOTTAM, Dr., 
M.A. (Cantab.); B.So. fJlombay)* J).Sc. 
(Calcutta). Member, India Council (1927). 
b, Murdl, 10 Ecb. 1870. Kdac. : Maratha 
H. 8., Bombay ; Fergusson Coll., Pooua ; 
St. John’s Coll., (’ambridge (Fell.) ; Paris 
and Gottingen; First in all Umv. exams, 
in India ; went to England as Go\ii. 
of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899. Princ. and Prof, 
of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-24; 
has taken prominent part in all social, politi- 
cal and educational movera^'iits in Bombay 
Pres.; Vice-Chancellor of new Indian Women’s 
Univ., 1916-20; Bombay Leg. Council, 
1913 ; represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-2*3,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1016. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1 927;. Member, Ilcforms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces Committee, 1924: Indian 
Taxation Inquhy Committee, 1921-25; 
Elected to Bombay f^otmcil to represent Univ. 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; resigned 
on appbintment to India Office. Puldicntions : 
Short Lives of Gokhalcand Kaivc. Address : 
Tndii Office, Whitehall, London. 

PABKEK, EnWARi) ARTurii, M.A., Pii.D., 
Dip. Ed. (B’hatu): EJiremnitglied df‘r Uimer- 
sitat Graz (1920), J.P. (Bombay, 1927), 
Professor of English, Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay. 6. Ort. 22, 1889. Jidue : School lor 
the Sons of Missionaries, Blackhoath, J.oudon, 
Blrmingliani University. Harding IVaA'el- 
ling Scholar, Birmingham, 19)1; l^ektor lor 
Ifinglish, Graz University, Austria, 1913-14; 
Professor of English, Wilson Coll., Bombay, 
1914-26; Fellow of Bombay Univ. and 
Member of the English Board of Studies, 1923 ; 
Mon. Secy., Bombay Branch, Jloyal Afilaidc 
Society, Bombay, 1922-25 and J 926-28; 
Chairman, Board of Studies in linglish, 
Bombay University, 1927 ; Meniber of the 
Board of Directors, Prince ol Wales Museum. 
1925. Pifhlications : Sixty-three Poems by 
Wilfrid Gibson with Critical Introduction 
(Macmillan) , How to Understand Poetry 
(Macmillan) ; Longer Modern Verse with 
Introduction (O.U P.) ; Editions of Selections 
from Buskin’s “Stones of Vcito Brown- 
ing’s “ Plppa Passes *’ ; Browning’s “ Balaus- 
tion's Adventure.” Address: Saira Cottage, 
Warden Boad, Bombay 6. 

PABTAB BAHADUB PING, BAJA, TaiuQDAR 
ojr Kujl Pabtasqarh, ai.E., Hon. Magls- 
traie ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council ; 

Aflkirm; Ella Partabgazh, Ottdh. 


PABTABGAB.H, H. H. Sia BaohUNATH SlNQH 
Bahadva, Maharawat ot; K.C.X.E. 5. 
1859 . 8 . 1890. State has area of 686 sq. 

miles and population of 62,704 ; salute of 16 
guns. Address : Partabgarh, Bajputana. 

PA SCO E, SIR Edwin Hail, Kt. (1928). M.A., 
Sc.D. ({'antal)), 1) He. (liOndoii), K.G.S., 

F. A.S.Il., Dirt'ftor C(‘ological Survey of India 
since 1921 ‘ I'kiitor. Memoirs and Records of 
the Geologiejil Survey of India ; Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, President in 1924, 
Treasurer and Editor ot Transactions before 
and since; J^resident of the Governing liody. 
Indian Sciiool ot Mining and Geology . Cories- 
I>onding Member, linjwiial Mineral Besourcta 
Bureau , Trustee, Indian Museum, Calcutta ; 
Member ol Cimrtaud (Council, Indian Tiistituto 
ot Science , b. 17 Feb. 1878. >«. JMla, d. of 
.lames Maeljeaii ot Beauh, Inverness. 
Edue.: King’s College an«l Univ. College, 
London, St. dohii’s College, Cambridge 
(Foundation Sebolar). .lolned Geologi- 
cal Survey, 1 905 ; Kangra Earthquake 
Investigation. 1905; Survey of Burma Oil- 
fields, 1905-09 ; accoinpaun d Makw'ari Puni- 
thi‘ Expedition. Naga Hills, 1910; deputed 
I’ci-sian tSulf, Arabian Coast and >V. Persia, 
1013: Hlado Ojlllelds Commission in Persia, 
and P('rsiau (bili, 1913-14; Punjab and N. 
W. J'loutier, 1914-15, Cominsii. as 2nd-Lt 
In I A. K.C., 1915.; on Active Service, Mesoiwta- 
mia, lOlC-17 , promoted to Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India 1917 ; on Depu- 
tation to Mesopotamia, 1918-19, Publicatiom : 
Tht‘ Gllllekls of Burma; The Petroleum 
Oeeunenecs of AHsatn and Bengal ; Petroloum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province ; 
ficological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
rcf(‘renee to occiirreiiccs ol Petroleum; and 
several shoiter papers in the Records, Geo- 
logical Survey at India and else where. 
Address • Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Cbowtinghec, Calcutta. 

PATIALA, Major-General Ills Highness 

EAUZANJM-KHAS-M>AtrLAT-I-l N G L I S II I A 

mansor-i-Zaman amir-ul-Umua Maharaja 
Dhiraj Baj Bajeshwar Suri Maharaja- 
1-Bajgan buupinder Singh Mouindkr 
Bahadur, Bulcr of Patiala State, G.C.S.I.* 

G. C.I.E., G.C.V.0.,G.B.E.,A.D.C., F.B.G.S., 

F.Z.S.. M.B.A.S.. M.R.8.A., F.B.C.l., 

F.B.U.S. b. Oct. 1891. The premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab ; is one of the Ruling 
Princes ol India ; a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber 
(Narondra Mandal); Ciiancelior of the Cham- 
ber of Piinces, 1926 ; Conjmander-in-Chlef, 
Patiala Forces; Hon. Major-Ocneral in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War, 1914, on the staff 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War> 1919 (Grand Gross of the 
Legion do Honour, Grand (^ross of the Order 
ot t^e Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the Order 
of tha Crown of linumaiila): represented 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Cabinet, 1918; represented Indian Princes 
on the League of Nations, 1926. Or, G,0.XE . , 

i9xi^o.b.Bm ms, Q,o,sx,mu o.av.o « 
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1022 ; A.I>X!. to Hie UajeetT King- 
Khiperor, 1022. J received the order oi Grand 
Cross of 8t. Saviour of Greece (1926). Address: 
(Winter) Patiala; (Summer) Chail, Simla 
Hills, Punjab, India. 

PAPTANI, BiE Pbabhashafkab Halpatram, 
K.OJ.E., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1915 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, 1916 ; c.f 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-19. 6. 1862. Educ, : 
Morvl, Eajkote, Bombay. Address : Anant- 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PATTERSON, STKWART BLACKEIKT AGNEW, 
C.1.E.(] 922), C.S.T. (1927), Agent to Governor- 
General 111 Rajputaiia and (/hief Commissioner, 
Ajmer-Mcrwara. b, 1872. tn. Augusta Rachel, 
f/. of the late Gen<Tal Roberts. Edtcc. : Marl- 
borough (ioll., R.M.t\S. Sandhurst. Entered 
Ouecii's Royal Regt., 1892; 80th Dogras, 
1894; served in Wartrlstan Expedition, 1894-.f); 
(Medal and (;iasi)), N, W. Erontier, Malakand, | 
Chak<lara, Mamad Vallcy.l 807-8; (Medals and 
two Clasps) ; subsequently served la Political 
Deparl merit, <!o\t. of India, iiiN. W. Frontier, 
Kashmir and Rajpulana ; acted as Political 
Secretary to Govt, of India and was appointed 
A.G.G. m Rajpiitana in 1925. Address: 
The RchiUcncy, Mount Aim. 

PAUL, Kanakarayan TmtreELVAM, O. B. E. 
(1918), Nat. Sec., Y. M. C. A. of India; 
Burma and Ceylon, b. 24 March 1876. Educ, ; 
Madras Christian College ; Law College ; Tea., 
chcra’ College, m. Miss K. Narasiiiga Rao 
Teacher. fleadma.ster, College Lecturer. 
Mmucijial C’oiniaissioncr, (Jcneral Scco'tary, 

N. M S ()1 India, JVlemlier, l^’rascr Coniini.M8ion 
on Village JCdueation in India; President, 
ail-lndia ChTistiaii ConteriMice, 192!3 ; Modera- 
tor. (foneral Assemhlv ol the South India 
railed Cliurch, 1925-27. Vice-President, 
World St iidcid Chi islian Federal ion, 1920-28 
PuhitrahoHt! “Citiyenslup in Modern India. 
Adnlf Eihfiutiion An Figent Ke<‘d ot Mraiern 
India ’‘'Pile l>rdish Connexion wit li Gidla.” 
Editor, Youmi Men of Intim. Addiess : 5, 
itusMell Street, ('ah*ntta. 

PEARS, STEVART Epmunp, C.I.E. (1916), 

O. S.l. (1928), Resident lu Mysore, h. 25 
Nov. 1876. wi. Winifred M. Barton. Edw.: 
Edinburgh University and Trinity Hall 
Cambridge. Entered Indian (Jivll Service, 
1898; served in N.W.F. Province from 1901 
onwards, as Political Agentln TochljKurram, 
Khybcr and Malakand. Delegate to Anglo- 
Afghan Conference at Mussoorieln 1920.* 
Resident in Wartristan, 1922-2t : Oflfg. A. 
(jl.G.in Baluchistan, May to October 1921; 
Resident in Mysore (.lune 1926), Address : 
I^ngalore, Southern India. 

PBRCIVAL, PHILIP Edwarp, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Bar-at-Lnw. C.I.E., I.C.S., Judicial Com- 
missioner of Sind. b. 11, NoM'inbci, 1872. 
w. Sylvia naines, d of the late Sir J. A. 
Baines, OS.l., EdueuHon . Cliartered-hoiise 
and Balllol College, Oxford. Served 
und'>»* Government of Bombay as Asatt 
Collr.. Asstt. Judge, Under-Secretary, Judi- 
cial Dept., Registrar, Bombay High Court, 
Dist. and Sessions Judge, Acting High Court 
Judge, and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. 
J^ddress : Karachi, 




PERIEK, MOBI'BEV. i^RPlKAHb, OatbG^ 
lie Archbishop of Calcutta, «inee 19244 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined SodH^ 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jefimt 
Mission in Bengal, 191.'!. Consecrated Co» 
adjutor Bishop, Dec, 1921, Officer, Order 
of the Crown ; Knight Commander, Order of 
Lcojx)ld. Address: 32, Park Street, Cal- 
eut,ta . 

PERINI, Et. Rev. Paitl, S.J., D,D., Bishop oi 
Calicut, sinc^ June 1923, b. Brandola, Italy, 
Jan. 1867. Ednc. .’various Colleges of Society 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium. 
Joined Society of Jesus, 1883 ; Rector an^ 
Prin. of St. Aloyslus Coll., Mangalore, for six 
years; Bishop of Blangaiore, 1 910-2 3> 
Address: Bishop's House, Calicut. 

PETIT, Sir Dinshaw Manocejisb, 2nd Baro- 
net ; a. of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit. 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b, 7 June 1873» 
«. his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee* 

I under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from Jeejeebboy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Mauockjee Petit. Merchant and 
cotton millowner ; at one time Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council ; J.P. for 
Bombay ; a Delegate of Parsee Ch. 
Matrimonial Court of Bombay ; Pres, 
of Association tor Amelioration of Poor 
Zoroastrians in Persia ; the Petit Charity 
Funds, Petit Institute, and Parsee Orpha- 
nage, and Chairman and Member of 
Managing Committees of the principal 
Parsee charitaMe institutions in Bombay, 
m. Dinbai, d. of Sir Jamsotjee Jejeebhoy. 
3rd Bart., and has issue. Address: Petit 
Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jehangir Bomanjee, Merchant and 
millowner. 6. 21 Aug, 1879. m. Miss Jaijee 
Sorabjee Patiick, M.B.E. Kaisar-l-Hind 
Silver medallist. Edue,: 5ort High and St. 
Xavier’s Institutions. J.P., merchants and 
mill-agent Member, Bombay Muni- 
cipal Coriwrlon, The Bombay Improvement- 
Trust Board ; Bombay Development Board 
and the Victora Jubilee 'reehnical Institute; 
Member of the Committee of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association (Pmsident, 1915-16, 
and 1928-29) Indian Mereliants' nmmber (Pre- 
sident. 1919-20) and Indian Industrial Confer- 
ence (Pivsident, 1918), Pn‘Kideut, Bombay 
IVxtile Ashoeiatlon; Viee Pri'sident, Ikimbay 
I’residmu’y Assoen.; TniHt<*c of Parses, Paxi- 
eliavot. Founder and Proprietor of The Indian 
hadff Matt : b'ouiKier ami Presitlent of the B, 
I) IV'tit Pars! General Hospital, Indian Econo- 
mic Society, itombay l^rogressivc Assoclatioli, 
Bombay Kymydiotiy Orehchtra, Tarlif Reform 
D’ligue, liandlord’s Assoilatlou and New 
High Seliool for (UrN (Bombay); Founder 
and Honoiary Seendary, of the Imperial 
Judina Citizeiiahip Association and the Vic- 
toria Memorial Scdiool for the Blind ; Dele- 
gates of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922) ; Member of Bombay lA^glslatlve 
Connell (1921-1923 and 1927-29^ Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24), Indigenous Industries 
Committee (191,>-1917), Industrial Disputes 
Committee (1921), and the University Reforms 
Committee (1924). Add/ress: Mount Petit, 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PETMAN, GhaRLBS EARLIB BBVAN, O.l.B. 
b. 9 September 1806. m, UJ20, Amy, widow 
oi John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and A 
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of Kev. Bdwin Pope deceased, formeriy Vlcajr 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Hector of lAt- 
chingdon, Basex Educ: Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1802. Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1009 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Ootr. 1920 
to Febr. 1921. BtMicalions ; ** Keport on 

Frauds and Briberv in the Oommissariat 
Deportment*' ; “ P.‘W. D. Contract Manual ** 
(Eevlsed Edition). Addrestt : Lahore. 

FBTBIE, DAYin, O.V.O., 

Director, Intelligence Bureau, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India, 1924. 6. 1879. 
Educ,: Aberdeen Unlv. Ent, Ind. Police, 
1900 ; Amt. Dir., C.I.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spec, 
duty with Home Dept., since 1915; on 
special duty with the Duke of 

Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. E. H. the 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
B. Commn.on Public Services, 1923. Address: 
C/o Lloyds l^nk, Bombay. 

PIYAEE LAL, LAI A, M.L.A., Gold Medallist 
in Law (1380), Punjab Cniv., Vakil, High 
Court, 5, 21 Aug. 1858. Edtie. : Delld Govt. 
College; Lahore Govt. College. President, 
Delhi Bar Association. Had been a member of 
the Ah-lndia Congress Committee before tiie 
introduction of Civil Disobedience ; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Delhi; Hon 
Secretary, Board of Tnistees, Hindu College, 
Delhi; Member, Executive Council, Delhi 
Univ.; represented Delhi province in the 
Imperial War Conference at Delhi in 
1918. Bepresented Delhi General Consti- 
tuency In the Legislative Assembly from 
1924-26; is connected with various Jain 
Institutions. Address : Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

POCHKHANAWALA, SORABJI NubserwanJI 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director,! 
Central ]^nk of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bal Sakerbai Euttonji. Educ: New High School 
and St. Xavier's College, Bombay. Joined 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
Cfiiina and after derving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 5 years ; founded 
the (]iential Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Govemmmit Securities Be- 
habilitation Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921. Address : New Worli BeclamatJon, 
Worli, Bombay. 

POSA. MAUNO, I.8.O. (1911), K.S.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 18 May 1862. Educ. : St. Paul's 
E.O.M. Hch., Toungoo. Asstt. to Civil Officer;. 
Nlngyai Column 11, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force. 1885-87; Burma Medal with clasp, 
1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of W^es during visit to Burma Jan. 1905, 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898. 1901, 1908 ; 
Dist. Judge, 1916 ; Offg. Divi^iooai Sessions 
Judge, 1918 ; Eetired, June 1918; Asstt. Dir. 
Eecrulting, July <0 Dec. 1918, Mentioned in 
despatches. Address. : Thatcn. 

PEADHAN, GovriO) BaiwANT, B.A., LL.B., 
Finance Member Government of Bomba> 
1928. h. May 1874, m. Eamabai, d. of Mr. P.B. 
Pradhan retired Assistant Engineer. Educ ; 
B. 3. High School, Thana; Elphinstone 
College; and Govt. Law School, Bombay. 
Practised at .Thana ; became Public Pro- 
secutor of Kolaba, 1907; resigned in 


1920; for 20 years a member of Than* 
Munidpality, for several years its Vice" 
President and for 7 years Its elected President ; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years ; was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President, 
Thana Diet. Boy Scout Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasena 
Kayastha Prabhii community elected at the 
Indore Parishad; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924; re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Bural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise 1927 Address : 
Balvant Bag, Thana, and “Fintona", 
Narayan Dabholkar Hoad, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PEABAD, Ganssh, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc.; 
Hardlnge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society; 
Patron, Allahabad University Math, Assocn. 
b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ.: Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge ; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ; 
G924) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for (’iiltivation of Science ; Member of the 
Seiiate and Ex-Coum'il. Agra University. 
f’ublicAitions : ‘'Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Thcroics ot Heat." (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books onDIfferentlal Calculus and lnt<*gral 
('alcuIuH (London, 1909 and 1010); " Mathe- 
matical Eesearch in the last twenty years" 
(Berlin, 1922) ; " The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mhtheniaiical Physics" 
(Calcutta, 1924); "An ludrodnctlon to the 
theory ot elleptic functions and higher trans- 
ceiidentals" (Calcutta, 1928); " Li'ctures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series" (Calcutta, 1928). and many other 
original papers publislicd in llic mattiematical 
and scientific journals ot England, Germany, 
Italy and In»lla during 1900-1924 Address: 
2. Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and H7, Benares Cantt 

PRAHA i), The Hon. .Tustiok Sir Jwapa, 
B.A., JJj.B., Puisne .iudg<‘, Patan High <^)urt, 
since 1916; Acting (Jhief .lustioe, 1921. 
2.'>tli March 1875, non ot Biibii Jagdan 
Sahav. late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Boliea, Bihar an<l 
Orissa m. 1888, d. of Munsif Mangtil 
Sen Singh, Zamlndar and retired Dy. (Joju- 
missioner. Edttr. : Arrali Zillah School, 
i'atna College, Calcutta Unlvcrclty ; Muir 
Central (College and Allahaiiad Cnivoralty. 
B.A. 1st Class Honours and Jubil(M‘ 

Medalest 1893, IjI-i.B., and JublUn* Bursary 
1895. Vakil Calcutta and Allahabad Hlgli 
Courts, Government Pleader, Kahal>ad, 1903. 
Vlwi-Chainnan, D>cal Board, 1904. Momljer of 
Sahabad District Board, 1904. Seen'tary of 
Govi'rnment, Arrah Zillah School, 1908; 
Founded Purdah Girls* School at An ah, 1913. 
Mangiiratf'd Zillah School Boarding Houa(>, 
1913. Fellow of Patna fJnlverslty. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. ITosi- 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kayastha Conference, 1915. Kai Saheb, 
1014; Kai Bahadur, 1915. Ag. Chief Jwstjcq 
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In 1024. Ag. Chief Justice, 1926. Addrm: 
Patna. 

PKENTICE, WiMJAM DAVID ED8S15LL, M.A . 
(Hon. in Classics), Edinburgh, 0.1 .B. (1928) 
I.C.S. ; Chief Hecretary to Govt, uf Bengal b. 
6th September 1877. w. Elorouce Mary, 
youngest d. of J. F. Kane (died). Educ; 
George Watson's College, Fettes, Edinburgh 
University, and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Addrm : United Service Club, Calcutta 

PRICE, Edwin Ljesswabs, B..A (Oxon), 
Bar,-at-Law, C.I.E., O.B.E,. F.KE.8. Mer- 
chant, French Consular Agent at Karachi since 

1914. b. 8th -Toly 1874. Member, Legislative 
Assembly. 1920-21. Municipal Councillor, 
Karachi, since 1926. Addreu: “Newcrtdt**, 
Ghizri Road, Karachi. 

PUDUKOTTAI, H, H. Raja Martanda 
BhaikAva tondiman Bahadur, Raja of, 
G.C.I.E., b, 1875; s. grandfather. 1886, m. 

1915. State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,813 and had been mlM by 
Tondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns. Addrm: La Favorite, 
Cannes, A. M. France. 

PUBUMJEE, KowROJEBjlst Class Sardai of 
Deccan, Bombay ; C.I.E. 6. 1841. Edue» : 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mexn. of Bombay Leir, Council ; Promote i 
and Chalripan of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies, Address: Pudumjee 
House. Poona. 
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tant Professor (Govt. Service) Universl^ df 
Barcelona 1905-08: Joixied the Society ot Jetm 
on Ist October 1908. Priest on 81st 1918. 
Director of the Magnetic Department — Obser- 
vatoiio del Ebro (Tortosa) Spain; Professor of 
MathematiosandMathematical Physics lD8ttto<- 
te of Arts and Industries, Madrid, 1921-28; Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at St. Xavier's College 
(1924). l*iMwit\ms * Doctoral Thesis; Soluclon 
of generalizadon del Problema de Malfattl 
(1005) ; several articles in the Spanish Mathe- 
matical Review “Revista MatemaHoa**; 
several articles in the Catalan Mathematical 
Review “ Arxius del Institute de Ciendesl *' ; 
Several articles in the Spanish Scientific 
“ Review Iberioa eight lectoies on Theory 
of Relativity In the Spanish Review “ Anales 
do la Soeiedad de Ingenleros del Institute 
de Madrid". Address: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. 

RAHIM, The Hon. Sot abdub, H.A., Kt, 
(1919); 5. September, 1867. m. Nisar Fatt^na 
Begum. Edue* : Government High School, 
Midnapore Presidency College, Calcutta. 
GaUed to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890 ; 

E ractlsed as Advocate, Calcutta: Presidency 
ragistiate, Calcutta, 1900-08 ; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908; Member of the R. 
Commission on Publio Services, 1913-15; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madias, July- 
October 1916, and July to October 1919. 
PtUdication: " Principles of Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence." Address : College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


PURHHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS, SIR, Kt- 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Kon-Offlcial 
Member, Indian l/'gl^latjve Assemblj 
(Indian Commerce), Cotton Merchant. 
1. 80th May 1879; Educ.: Elph. Coll., 
Bombay. President. East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Member, Lord Inchcape's 
Retrenchment Committee; Governor, Im- 
perial Bank ot India , Member, Royal Com- 
miHSion on Indian Currency and Finance 
(1926). Address Malabar Castle, Thu Ridge, 
Bombay. 

PURVES, ROBERT EoERTON, C.I.E, J P. W. D., 
retired b. 1859 Educ.: Thomason Coll., 
Roorkte ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; Supdt. Eng., 1907 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Govt., P»mjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14 ; retired, 1914 ; since 
proctiHing as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : do Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 

QUILON, Bishop of; we Brn/iokr, Rt. Rev. 
A. M. 

RADHANPUR. H. H. Mahomkd Jaialudhin- 
khan Bart, Bahadur, Kawab of, 5. ist 
April 1889; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan. 
Eaue.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. S» brother, 
1910. State has area of 1,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Sahlte 11 guns. Ad^ 
dress: Radhanpur. 

RAFAEL, Henry, The Rev,, S.J., D.Sc., 
Mathematics (Madrid) 1905, Ph. D. (Madrid) 
1916; D.D. (Barcelona) 1919, l*rofessor of 
Mathematics, St. Xavier’s College, b, 10th 
November 1885 — Barcelona (Spain). Educ: 
University of Barcelona 1900-1904 ; University 
of Madrid 1905 ; University of Madrid 1918- 
J9I6; University of Barcelona 1916-1919, Assis- 


RAHIMTOOLA, Sm Ibrahim, K.O.S.I., C.I.E. 
b. May 1862 ; was Mem. of Imp. Counoll ; 
Mem., Bombay Leg. Council; Mem., Exec. 
Council, Bombay ; President, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council (1923). Address: Peddex Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

RAINY, SIR George, K.C.I.B. (1926). O.S.J. 
(1921), C.I.E. (1918); Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, Commerce and Railway, 
1927. b. 11th Feb. 1875. Educ.: Edinburgh 
Academy and Merton Coll., Oxford. Entei^ 
I.C.S., 1899 ; Under- Sec. to Govt, of 

India, Commerce and Industries Dept. 
1006-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; Dy. Sec. to Govt. India, 
Finance Dept., 1916-19; Chiet Secretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-20. 
President of the Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25. 
Address : Inverarm, Simla. 

RA3KOT, THAROR SAHRB, SIR LAKBAJIRaJ 
Bawaji raj, K.C.I,E. 6. 17th Dec. 1886. Edw; 
Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. State has area of 282 
sq. miles, and population of 60,993. Salute 
ot 9 guns. Address : Rajkot. 

RA JFIPLA, Captain lECis Highness Mabarana 
Shri Yuaysinh, Maharaja of, K.O.S.J. 
(1915). b. 1890. s. to the gadl In 1015. 
Educ.: at Rajkumar Coll., R^kot, and 
subsequently with the Imperial Cadet Corps 
in Dehra-Dun. Enjoys permanent hereditary 
salute of 13 guns. Address : Rajpipla, Eajpipla 
State. 

RAJ WADE, MaJOR-G^BRAL OAEPATEAO Ra- 
GHDNAIH RAO RA JA, MASHUt-l-SBAS BAHADUR 
SaukaivJuno, 0«B.E., A.D.C., Army 

Member, Gwalior Govt., and uspector* 
General, Gwalior Anny; Member qf tbig 
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Council o£ Bcgency ; ranlcB as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency, b, Jan. 
1884. m. Dr. Miss Nagubai Joshl, d of Sir 
Moropant Joshi of Nagpur. Edue,: Victoria 
College. Address : Gwalior. 

RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Follow of tlio Iloyal Eco- 
nomic Society (London), Vakil, Madura; 
Adviser, Mad lira -Jlamnad (liainbor oj 
Commerce, h. ]804. Ednv Madras (‘hristUn 
College, (}u^e evidenre before the Indbm 
Taxation Inquiry Coinniitt»‘e (lt)24-2r»> and 
the (Currency Commission (M)2r)-2(>) , Seert*- 
tarv, Mudiini District, reo|)l(‘'s AHqoeintion 
192r> to 1927 PybUcatons : “A National 
System ot Taxation”, “Monetary llelomi 
in India.” Addrpss : Lakslimi ViluHam, North 
Veil Str<‘et, Madura, H. India. 

RAMADAS FANTULTT, Ijir Don. V., B. 
B.L., High Court Vakil, Madras, b, Oct. 
1873 Edur: Madras Christian College. 
Member, Council of State since 1923 , J<eadcr 
of the Swarajist Party in the Connell of State j 
since 1928 ; President, Madras Central Urban 
Bank Ltd. (Provincial Co-Of)erat Ive Bank for 
Madras); President, Madras Provincial Co- 
ot erativo Institute, Member of Senate and 
Academic Council of Madras University ; 
rhairmn, Telcgu Board of StudieK and 
Membera, Board of Studies and Faculty of 
Law. Publications : Commentaries on the 
Madras Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). 

^ Address : Farhatbugh, Mylapore, Madras. 

RAMAN, Chandrasekhara Venkata, M.A.. 
Bon, D,Bc.(1921),F,R.S. (1924); Calit Protessor 
of Physics, Calcutta Univeisity. b, 7th Novem- 
ber 1888- m. Lokasundarammal. Kduc : 
A. V. N. College, Vizagupatam aud Presidency 
College, Madras. Enrolled Otiicer, Indian 
Finance Dept. 1907 ; J*alit Prof., CalcutUi 
Univ. 1917 ; Hon. Beery., Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919; Hon. 
Ih-of., Hindu Urdv., Benares, 1917; British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technohjgy, 1924 ; President, Indian Seience 
f’ongrcsH, 1928. Fellow of the Institiife ot 
Pliysics, Asiatic Society of Bengal. Publica- 
tions : Experimental Investigations on Vibra- 
tions; Theory ot Bowed Instruments; Mole- 
cular Diffraction of Light; Musie-Iustrumeiits; 
N^ray Studies ; and numerous scientiffc papers 
in the Indian Journal of Physics which i.s 
conducted by him and in British and American 
journals. Addrebs: 21U, Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta. 

RAMA RAYANNINQAR, SKI P., RAJA SIR, 
Raja of Panagad, M.A., K.O.I.E, 6. 1866. 
Edue,: Triplicane Hindu High School; 

Presidency College; was nominated Fellow 
of the Madras University. Represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imperial 
Legls. Council from 1912-1915 ; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1018 ; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1010 ; gave evidence before Joint Committees 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin- 
dars ; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmiua 
of Madras. Elected leader of the non-Bmhmin 
Party; President* South Indian Liberal Fe- 
deration; presided over the All-India non- 
Brahialu Congress* Amraotl, 1025; Chief 
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Minister to Government in (diarge of Local 
Self-Government, Madras, 1021-26. Address : 
Tawkei’s Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 

RAMASWAMI ATYAR, Sni CHBTFAT P., 
K.C.I.E. (1925); B.A., B.L., C.T.E. (1023); Law 
Member, Madras Executive Council, b, 12 
Nov. 1879. m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V. Sundram 
Shastri and sister of Justice Kumaraswami 
Sastri.Ndw. ; Wesley College. Presidency Col- 
lege and Law College, Madras. English and 
Sanskrit University Prizeman. Enrolled as 
Vakil, 1 903 and as Advocate, 1 923 . For many 
years member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee. Fellow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
1917-18; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1918. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Reforms, 1919, 
also before Meston and Southborrough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras, 1920. Advocate-General, 
1920-1923. Member, Executive Council. 1923. 

[ Dellvend tho Convocation Address, Uiilvcr- 
aify of Madras, 1924 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League ot Nations 
Assembly at Ceiieva as a substitute delegate 
in 1929 and an deli'gate In 1927, Resumed 
practice at tho Bar, March 1928. I*itbliratiom: 
Various paini>!dets and articles on Financial 
and Literary topics. Address : Tlie Grove 
Cathedral, Madras ; an<l DeLlsle, Ootacamund. 

RAMCHANDRA RAO, Drwan IUHADUR M., 
B.A., B.L., Kalsar-l-Hlud (ilold Medal, Vakil 
High Court ; Member, Legislative A88(*ml)ly, 
1924-1929 b. Hcfiteiuber 1868. m. M. Viy- 
yaiimia, Kduc., at Presidein y College, MiidraV. 
i Memlx*r, Madras Legislative Council, 1929- 
1923 .Member of the deputation of the All- 
India Moderates in 1919 and MemlxT oftiie 
I Lvtton Committee on Indian Students; Mem- 
l)er, Indian Hamlhurst Committee. f*resldent, 
Prohibition L<‘gue 1926; Pr(‘sideiit, All-Jiidia 
States Subjects Coufee,, 1927, J Publications: 
Development of Indian 1‘oiity Address: 
EUore, Madras l^residency. 

UAMESAM, THE HoN. Mr. JUSTICE Vbpa, 
B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras, b. 
27 July 1873. m . Lak^minarasamma. Educ.: 
Hindu Coll., Vizagupatam ; Presidency Coll., 
Madras, and Law CoU., Madras. Practised 
as High Court Vakil at Vizagapatam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1020 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1016-20; appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address : Qopal Vlhar, Mylapore, Madras. 
RAMPAL, Raja; see Kutlehr. 

RAMPUR, Major-general 11. If. Alijah Fam- 

ZAN1)-M)U.I*IZK-I- I )AULAT-l- lN(iLISHI A. MUKH 

lisud-Daulah, Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-um- 
ARA, Nawab Sm Saved Mobamhad Haml 
Ali Khan Bahadur, Mustaid Jung ; 0.0. 8.1. 
(1921). G.C.I.B., O.O.V.O.; A.D.C. to Klng- 
Emperor. 6. 81 Aug. 1875. 5. 1880. state 
has area ot 802 sq. miles and population 
of 531,712. Salute of 15 guns. Addreu. 
Rampiw State. H.?. ^ 
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RANGACHAKIA.B, DBWAlT BiiBADVB tlRCiVEN- 
Km, B.A., B.t., ai.B. (1925), M.L.A. since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 1805. m. 
Poanammal, d, of 8, Eajagopala Aiyengar of 
Sfirangam Sduc.: A. P. G. College, Tri- 
ohinopoly ; Iiaw College, Madras. School- 
master for 3 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll., 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1910- 
1919; Meinl>er, Indian Bar Committee ; Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected By. President, Leg. Assembly; 
Member, Indian Colonics Committee on 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1921, 
Member, Frontier Committee; Chairman, 
Madrab Puidicity Board. Kepn'seuted India 
at the opening l)y H H. It. the Duke ot York 
of the Federal Pu rliaiueiil at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Cliairman, Iiximu (‘inemeto- 
gniph Commit tee, 1928. PublimitioHs • A 
boo on Village Panchayats. Addresj : 
Rilhenion House, Vepery, Madras. 

BANGANATIIAM, Arcot, B.A., B.L., Minister 
for Development, Madras, b. 29 June 1879. 
Jhjdb’c: Christian and Law Colleges, Madras. 
Entered (Jovermnent Service in 1901; resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1915 ; entered Legis- 
lative Council in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923 and 1926. Went to England 
as a. member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop- 
ment, .Madiah, l)i‘c«*mt»<*r 1926 to Mareli 1928; 
Hon. Secretary, Young Men’s indmn Asso- 
ciation, .Madras, from 1916, Itou. OrgHnisiug 
Si'cretary and Treasurei, Jleeoustrnetioii 
League 192S. Publiratioiis Editor, “ Praja- 
handhii,” a Telegu Magazine devoted to the 
oducatiuu of tlie Electorate . Author of 
Indian Village - as it is.” Add mu . 8hant- 
Kunj, Adyar, Madras, H. 

BANGASWAMI IYENGAR, A., B.A. (1897)' 
B.L. (1901), Editor, The Hindis Madras. 5- 
1877. 7i?r/ac; Coimbatore High School ami the 
Presidency Coll., Madras. Clerk in the Chief 
Secretariat ; practised as a pleader in Tanjoro. 
joined The Hindu, th"n bought and took up 
the editorsliip of The Hwadesamitramj and from 
•fan. 1928 is Editor of The Hindu. Elected 
to tlic second and third Legis. Assembly. 
Secretary All India Swaraj Party 1925-37. 
General Secretary of the Congress 1926-27, 
PubHcatious. : The Indian Constitution. 
Address ; 45, Mowbray’s Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

RANGASWAMY AYYANGAE, K. V., Land- 
holder and Member of the Council of State 
from 1920-25. b, 1886. Member of the old Impe- 
rial Legislative Council from 1916-1920, 
elected by the Zamindars of Madras Presi- 
dency, elected representative of the Legis- 
lative Assembly from 1026 again by the 
Madras Landlords, and a Congressman of 
the Nationalist Party. Connected with the 
founding and management of National 
College, Trlchlnopoly ; President of the 
Chittur Conference ; Chairman of the 
Madras Prov. Confeo. and Trichinopoly Diet. 
Confee. and President, Madras I’roviuclal Oou* 
ference, 1026. Address: Vasudeva Vilas, 
Sriia^m* Madras Presidency. 
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dAKaoON. Bibbop or, Oaee 1910 ; Be. Ktr. 
ROLLESTONB SlERBltl! FYFJfB, D.D. m, 19 U, 
Annis Kathleen, d, ot late Herbert Hardy m 
Danehurst, Sussex, three s. Hduc: Clifton Ooli., 
Emmanuel Coll., Cam. Ordained 1894. 
Curate of Blshopwearmouth, Sunderland^ 
1894-98 ; Curate of S. Agnes, Bristol ; In 
Charge of Clifton College Mission, 1898* 
1900; Vicar of St. Agnes, Bristol, 1900-1904. 
S.P.G. Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
(frfress .'Bishopscourt, Rangoon. 

RANJITSINHJI ; see Nawanagar. 

RANKIN, The Hon. Chief Justice sir Gboror 
CLAUS, Kt. (1025), High Court, Calcutta, b, 
r2th August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Saycr. AWmc. ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Barrister (Lincoln's Inn) 1004. Northern 
Circuit. R. Garrison Artillery, 1916-18. Ad* 
dress :0, Camac Street, Calcutta. 

RAO, Rao Sauib S. M. Raja Ram, Editor, 
The IVednesdau Review, b. 241 h December 
1876. Edm.\ S. P. G. and St. Joseph's 
College, Trichinopoly. Started The Wednet* 
day Rev%ew in 1905 and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
PeudeUory and Zemindari India in 1919. 
Publication . Life ol Sir Subramanla Aiyar, 
K.C.T..B., for BOmetimo Ag. Chief Justice ol 
Madras. Address : 'rricbinopoly and 1C, 
Harrington Road, Chetpet, Madras. 

RAO, VINAYEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 1908; 
Ji.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913 ; called to the 
Bar, 1914. I'rofcsaor of French at the Elphins- 
toue College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
3888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N . Kothare, Solicitor. Edue.: Elphins- 
tone Middle School ; Elphinstone High School; 
Elphiustono College; St. JoliiFs College, 
Cambridge; Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of Frencli at tlie Elphinstono 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at tlie Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1023. 
Officer d’Academie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time ; joined the Educational Service ; Prof, 
of French at the Elphiustonc College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Co- 
opted Memiier of the School Committee, 
Itomiiay Municipality; Asatt. District i'om- 
missioner, Municipal Boy Scouts Association, 
Second IJ iii tiie University Training Corps. 
Address: 347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAT LAM, Col H. H. SIR SajjAN BlNQHJl, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., A.D.C. to H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rutiam. b. 13th Jan. 1880. S. father (Sir 
Raujit Slnghjl, K.C.I.E.), 1893; m. 1902, d.of 
II. H. Rao of Kutch; demanded from youager 
branch of Jodhpur family, and maintained 
moral supremacy over Raj put Chiefs In Malwa; 
served European War (France) from April 
19L5 to May 1918, mentioned In despatches; 
presented with Croix d’officicr of the legion 
d*Honneur. Served Afghan War, 1919; 
Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 
College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing Com- 
mittee, Daly College, ludoro ; Vice-President, 
Central India Rajputra Hlta Karin! Sabba. 
Salute 15 guns. Address : Ranjit BUas Palace, 
Botlam. 
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EAWIUiaON, HoaB 0B0itav» Principal 
]>ceQaik College, Poona ; Fellow, BomlMiy 

^ University* b, 12tli May 1880; m. 1910 to 
Bose, only 4. of Lt*-Col. J. F« Fltopatriek. 
I.M.S. Bdw.: Market Bosworth Grammar 
Sdi. and Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge*; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar ; B.A., Isi Cilasa ; 
Classical Tripos, 1002 ; M.A., 1908); Lecturer I 
in English and Classics, Boyal College, Co* 
lombo, 1003-08 ; Hare University Prise, 
t0(^« Entered I.E.S. as Professor of Eng- I 
Ush Literature. Deccan Coll., Poona. 1908 ; 
Ag. Prinolpai, Gujarat Coll., Abmedabad, 
1914 ; ditto, Deccan College, 1915 ; Fellow 
of the Boyal Historical Society, 1018 ; Princi- 
pal, Eamatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. Publiea- 
tUm$ : Bactria. the History of a Forgotten 
Empire ; Indian Historical Stndleh; Bhi- 
vajf, the Maratha: Intercourse between 
India and the West ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory at Surat: Kew Edition of 
Forbes* Bas Mala. Contributor to Vol. 11, 
Cambridge History of India. Addre$»: 
Deccan College, Poona. 

BAY, PxiTHWls CnaNDRi, Editor of The Indian 
World (Calcutta), b. 1870. m. 1888, 
Bdue.: Mymensingh iSilla School and Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. Founder of the 
national Liberal League (the drst Indian 
liberal organisation), Calcutta; Secretary, 
2l3t and 26th Sessions of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, held In Calcutta in 1006 and 
1011 ; Secretary, Bengal Social Beform 
Association from 1008 to 1914 ; Member of 
the Llbeial Deputation to England, 1010, and 
the Bengal Landholders' Delegate to En^and 
in 1920, Donor of a library (in the name 
of the late Mr. Gokhale) to the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Calcutta (1010), Editor-in-Ohlel of 
the Bengalee from January 1021 to June 
1024 ; joined the Swaraj Party in April 1925. 
PublioatioM. :** Poverty Problem in India,'* 
*• Indian Famiues,"** Our Demand for Self- 
Government," "A Scheme of Indian Con- 
Btitutional J^forms." ** A Catechism on In- 
dian P*dltics ** and the ‘* Lite and Times of 
0. K. Das" (Published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). Member, National Liberal 
Club, London, S. W. Address : 5, Kifle Bead, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

BAY, SiE PnosuiAA CHaNDBA, K r., C.I.E., D.Sc. 
(Edin.L Ph. D. (Oal.), Patit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. (}oll. of Se.. Calcutta, 6. Bengal, 1861. 
Bdue, : Calcutta ; Edlnb^^h Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh, D.Sc.; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1008 ; Hon. D.Sc., Durham Univ., 1012. 
Preside&V National CoancU of Education, 
Indian (memical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Ohmioal and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address; College of Sci^ce, 
Calcutta. 

EEADTMONEY, Sm Jbhasqiu Cowa8js£ 
JxBAnata; see Jbeanoxe. 

EEED, SIB STARLBT, BT., E.B.E., LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1007-1023. b, Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff. Times of India, 1897 ; 
5p, Corraspdt., Times of Imia and Daily 
Cktoni^ throu^ famine districts of India, 
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1900 ; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1005-06; Amir's visit to India, 
1007, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec., 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials; Ex, Lt.-Col. Commdg 
Bombay L. H. Bepresented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confoe., 1009. Addresti 
The Times of India, 187, Fleet Street, London* 
E.C. 

BBID, Colonel Caetwbight, o.B. (June ioi7), 
M. Inst. O.E., Engineer in Chief, Vlzagapatam 
Harbour. 5. 7 Nov,, 1864. w. Julia, only d. 
of late Henry Miller. Edue, : Kirkby Lons- 
dale Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Held, 0. £. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esqulmalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatkam and Bosyth 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chief Admiralty 
Lt.-Col. Boyal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Ports; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
posed King George's Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re. Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
(1921) for constrnctioD of Vlzagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vlzagapatam Harbour, 
Vlzagapatam. 

BErLJ.V, Henry D’Arcy Cornklits, Judge 
of the Madras High Court. 5. 15th January 
1876. m to Margau-rt Ploreure Wilkinson 
(1903) Edw . Mcrchaint Tajlors’ School and 
Corpus Christi CoUrge, Oxford Indian (Uvil 
ServiiM' (Madras), arriva'd November 1899 ; 
Ii<'gLNtrar of the High Court, 1910-1913 ; 
District and Sessions .Judge 1910. AiMress : 
The AlJ)an>, ('ollegc Ktaaid, Madras, S.W. 

REYNOLDS, I/BONARia WILLIAM, B.A. (Oxon.), 
C. 8. J. (19.i8) C.I.E. (1911),; M. C. (1916). 
President of (*ouncil of Etegency, Jaipur State, 
b. 26 Feb. 1874 m. Blanche Mortluck Lias, 
1919. Educ ; liradfield Coll., Exeter Coll., 
Oxford. l.C.S 1898, Asstt. Collector, Allaha- 
bad, Div., U.P. 1902 ; AshU. to the A.C.G. in 
Outral India 1902-07; Asstt. Secretary, Foreign 
Department, Government of India, 1908 ; Dy. 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
Department, 1011 ; Commissioner, Ajmer 
Merwara, 1916; Resident, Western States 
of Rajputana, 1918; President, Council of 
Regency, Jaipur State, Rajputana, 1924-27 ; 
Agent to the Governor-General, Rajputana, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, 1927. 
Address : The Residency, Mount Abu. 

RICE, Stanley, Private Secretary to H. H. 
the Maharaja (taekwar of Baroda. b. 1869. 
m. VtTonlea Crossman. Edue : Winchester 
and Now College, Oxford, LC.K. (Madras) 
1890 ; ndlred 1918. Publieatiom : The 

Clialtenge of Asia (Murray) ; Tales from the 
Mahabharata in English verse (Selwyn and 
Blount) ; numerous articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, Fortnightly, Quarterly, Criterion, 
Asiatic 'limes, etc. Address : Baroda. 

BlSU, Thb Hon. Mb. Jean Louis, I.C.8.* 
C.S.I. (1920). Member of Council, Bombay 
b. 23 Nov. 1872. m. to Ida Augusta Edwards 
(deceased). Edae.; University Colt. School, 
London and Balliol Coll., Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8. In 1803; served as Asstt. CoUr. and 
CoUr. in the Bombay Presidency tiU 10U» 
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when aminted Seey. to Qovemment* 
General Department; Collr. of Karaohl, 
1017; Secretary to Govt», Bevenne and 
Financial Departments, 1018; Commlgsloner 
In Sind, 1910-1925, Addroat: The Secre- 
tariat, Bombay. 

ErvKTT‘(JAii]srA<\ Hkrbrht Gordon, iMtiKU 
Trade A^ent, Gyaniee, Tibet, b. 1892, 3rd 
non of John Ti\nrlow Rlvetf-Carmw, retired 
}). J. (i. of Police. Iff. .lime 192r), Ounhla, 
er. d. of Lt , (’olonel 11. S. Pottiuger. Edun. : 
Bradfleld Col. (BorlvS.) and K. M. C. Entered 
Army, Iftll, Served during War on General 
Wt.9lt in Metjopotamla and as AsHt. Political 
Offieer, Aiuara ; 1 h Major, tndiuu Army, and 
Brltiali Trade Agent, Tibet. Addrefift : 
Gyantae and Vatung, Chumhl Valley. 

RIVETT-OAENAC. JOHN Thoblow retired Dy . 
Inspr.-Oenera) of Police. Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd a, of late Charles Forbes Rlvett- 
Carnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr^s, of 
Sir James Blvett-Carnac, Bart., Governor of 
Bombay. 1838-41. b, 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d, at late H. H. Browolow and has 
four Hons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and In Chin 
Ijishai expedition, 1889 90 (clasp). Addresa ; 
Shillong, Assam 

ElVINGTON, RBV. CiBOIli STANSVEU) ; 
Kalsar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombay ; Hon. Canon of 
St. Thomas' Cathedral, Bombay, d. London. 
1858. Educ.i Etigby; Solicitors Ezamina- 
tion, London ; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1878. PublieiUiona : Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Thfology, Meditations on the Go8i)ol of S. 
Mark (all in Marathi). Addresa : Betgeri- 
Oadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

EOBINSON, SiE Sydney Maddook, Kt., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). 6. 8 Dec. 
1885. Educ. Hereford Cath. Sch. ; Brase- 
nose Coli., Oxford ; Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt. Adv.and Leg. Bern, 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge. Cb. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 ; Chief Judge, 1020- 
1922. Address * 1. Leeds Eoad. Rangoon. 

EOGEES, Phtwp Guaboi, B. A. (Oxon),, C.I.E, 
(1924), T.C’.S., Olfg. Director-GencTal 1928. 
b. April 3, 1877. m. Eiren Scott O'Connor. 
Educ : Christ’s Hospital Keble College, 
Oxford. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
j)ec<‘mber 1901 and served as Assistant, 
J olnt and District Magistrate and Collector. 
Personal Assistant to Ch. Commissioner of 
Assam, 1904: Private Secretary to Lleut.- 
(iovernoTof Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1905; 
joined Post Oftlce, 1909: Postmaster-General, 
Bombay, 1922-27. Dy. Dircetor-General. 
1927. Address : Simla, 


ROUSE, AtBXAKDBR MaODONALD, C.I.B. 
F,C.H., Chief Engineer, Delld, 5. 14 Sep. 
1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 ; 
two a, Ediw.: St. Paul's Sch.; E.I.E.C. 
Cooper's Hill. Addresa : Delhi. 


EOW, Dbwan Babadvh cokjeetebau Eri- 
BBHA-BWAin, Vakit, High Court, Madras. 
5, Attg. 12, 1867. ^tic. .* may, Ool)., Madras, 
m. a gr, d. of the late Beja Sir T. 


Madbava Bow. £.0.8.1., Valcll, Madias 
High Court, 1839. Joined Provincial Jndlefai 
Service. 1894 ; Eao Bahadur In 1911 ; gave 
evidence before the Pnblic Services (^in« 
mission, 1913 ; MX.A. (nominated) ; ad<ed 
as Judge, High Court. A^ras, 1921 ; retired 
as District Judge in 1922, rejoined the Bar; 
made Dewan Bahadur, 1922 ; appeared 
in the High Court at Madras in 1923 in the 
Succession Case relating to the Tanjc^e 
Palacf* Ektate for the Senior Prince of 
Tanjore. Address : Masthu Bang, St. (^rge*s 
Cathedral Bead, Madras. 

BOW, Diwan Bahadur Baohuhatha Bow 
Bamachandra, C.S.I., 6. 27 September 
1871. Edue. : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras. Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector ; Eegistrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies ; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madras. 

BOY, Bt. Bet. Auoustin, Bishop of Ooimha- 
tore since 1904. 6. Franoe, 1868. Addnar : 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, SIR Ganendra Prosad, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; ft. 6 Feb. 1372 m. Mertba, 
Goode ve Chuckerbutty. Edue : Cooper's 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov. 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on Ist Oct. 1916 and Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on let Feb. 
1920 ; was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec. 1921 to 33tb April 3922: Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam from 
Ist December 3922 to 25th April 1923; 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec, 
1923 to 29th Feb. 1924 : Ch. Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug. 1925; 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925 27. Address: Simla. 

BOY. SURENDBA Nath, SASTBA VAOHASPaTI, 
B.A.. B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta, and Landholder, ft. April 
1862. Edue,: St. Xavier's College; Hindu 
School and Presidency College. Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the Hl^ Court, 188S ; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; elected Vlee-Chair- 
man of the Garden Beach Municipality (ftmt 
Mill Muoicipality In Bengal) in 1897; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1900 ; Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Ciorporation from 1805-1900 ; Member, 
Diet. Board of 24 Pergunas from 1916- 
1922; elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in .lanuary 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent tdcctions ; elected by the 
Members of tlie Bengal Legis. Council as 
I'resident of High Tribes Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Beformed 
Council in Feb. 1921 ; acted as Pfesidt, from 
May 1021 to Nov. 1922 ; Intiodiioed 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919. Publieatbma: (l) ** A 
History of the Native States of India**; 
lA)cal Self-Govemmeiit in Bengal : Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; " Suggestiona for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,* 
etc. AddMif : B&la, CIslesttR. 
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aUNCHOREIiAL. SIR Chintjbhai Madhow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr, 1913. ft. 18 
April 1906. S. of 1st Baronet and 
Suloohana, d. of Clmnilal Khushalrai. S. 
father, 1936. m. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumatl, d. of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy), Heir ; None. Address'. Shan- 
tikunj Shahibag, Ahmedabad, Bombay. 

RUSHBEOOK-WILLIAMS, LaubRNOB Frk- 
DERIO, M.A.. B. Lltt. (Oxon.), 1 920, O.B.E . 
1920. C.B.B. (1923), Foreign Member, Pati- 
ala Cabinet, ft. 10 July 1891. m. 1923, Freda e. 
d. of Frederick Chance, one a. one d Kduc. : 
University College, Oxford; Private Study in 
Paris, Venice, Rome. liccturer at Trinity 
College, Oxford, U912 .travelled Canada and 

U. 8.A. 1913 : Fellow of All Souls, 1914 ; atta- 
ched General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1916. P^fessor of Modern Indian History. 
Allahabad University, 1916-1919: on 
special duty with the Government of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America : 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.B.H 
the Prince of Wale»\ 1921-22 ; Secretary to 1 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
Jerence, 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the l4i*ague of JV’ations 1925 
and Substitution Delegate to the Assembly 
Ptd>luiaHon: History of the Abbey of St 
Albans; Four Lectures on the Handling of 
Historical Material ; Students’ Supplement to 
the Ain*i-Akbari ; A Sixteenth Century Em- 
pire Builder : India under Company and 
Crown: India in 1917-18; India In 1919: India 
in 1920 : India in 1921-22 • India In 1022-23; 
23-24 : 1924-25 : General Editor, ‘'India of To- 
day ** and India’s Parliament, Volumes 
1,2,8, uq. Address : Patiala. 

SABN18, Bao Bahadur Sir Raqhunathrao 

V. , KT. (1925), B.A., C.I.E. ft. 1 April 1857. 
Educ,: Bajaram H.S., Kolhapur ; Elphlnstone 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ. Dpt.; held offices , 
of Huiuir Chltnis and Ch, Rev, Officer, ' 
Kolhapur; Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898- , 
1926, retired (1926.) Fellow of Royal Soe.. of 
Arts. Asiatic Soc., Bombcy Br. Address , 
Shahupuri, Kolhapur. 

SAC^HIN, Major His Highness Nawab Siiu | 
Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan Mubariz- | 
rj) Daula NrsiiAT Jung Bahadur Nawab 
OK, A.I) C. ft. 1886, and succeeded an . 

an infant in following year. Installed May I 
1907; Hon. Captain, 1909; mjor, 1921. 
State has area of 49 sq. miles and popula- 
tion of 60,000. Sainte of 9 guns, persona] 

2 guns extra. Edm ; Bajkumar Coll., Bajkote . 
Mayo Colt., Aimer; Imp. Cadet Corps. Served 
G.E.A.in 1914-15. Addrsts; Sachin, Surat. 

BADIQ HASAN, B., B.A.. Bar-at-J^iw, Mem- 
ber, Legls. Assembly, 1924-26 Pftsiderit of 
Messrs, K. B. Shaikh Gulaia Hiissuii A Co , 
Carpet Manufacturers. 6, 3888. Edur : 

Amritsar, Lahore and l^oudon. President, 
Moslem League, Amritsar ; President, Anju- 
man Islamia, Amritsar; Municipal Commis- 
sioner ; takes active Interest In Moslem educa- 
tion and political movements ; President, ’ 


Pnnjab and N. W. F. Province Post Office 
and K. M S. Association, 1924-25; Presided 
over AlMitdia Moslem Kashmiri Conference, 
1928; Chairman, Board of Directors, Muslim 
Bank, Lahore. Address : Amritsar. 

SAGAR, liAIiA MOTI, Rai BAHADUR, B.A., 
LL.B.. Rai Bahadur (1922) ; Advocate, 
High (‘ourt of Judicature at Lahore, ft. 23 
Nov. 1873. Edvc: Forman Christian College, 
Lahore. Passed LL.B. in 3896. Began to 
radise as a pleader at Delhi in 1897, where 
0 soon Required a lucrative jiraeticc. Shift- 
ed to J^ahorc in the Chief Court in 1915, 
officiated as a Judge of the High Court in 
1921 for 4 months , was appointed an additio- 
nal .liidge of the High Court in 1922; made 
an Advocate In August 3921 ; resigned 
Judgeship and reverted to the Bar in Octo- 
ber 3924: appointed Honorary Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Delhi University in May 3926; 
has been a Fellow of the Punjab University 
for several years, having been ejected by the 
reglstcied gi ad nates Was gi anted Hon 

degree of LL 1) bv the Delhi Univei-sitv in 
1928, was apfMuntcd Vi{ e-(’haii(ellor, Delhi 
Uiuv, for a fuithir peiiod of two vears in 
Mav 1028. A(ldreK\ : Advocate, J^ahore, 

SAGRADA, Rt. Rev. Em MANUEL; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titniar Bnhop 
of Trina since 1900. ft. Lodi, 1860. Address : 
Tonngoo. Burma. 

8 41 YTD ABDURRAHMAN, Khan BAHADUR, 
M.L.C,, Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar), ft. 1864. Educ. : St. Francis de Rale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner's Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Commissioner ; 
Dy, Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal ; Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar ; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P, Council. 
Address : Akola. 

SATLANA, Hip Hiohnpr*? Ra,7a savgh Bharat 
Dharma Nidhi Dilbkp Sinoh Bahadur or. 
ft. 18 March 1891. Succeeded theGadi, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
faarawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Edtfc. : Mavo College, Ajmer. Salute 11 
guns. Address: Sallana, C. T. 

SAIYED MAHMUD PADSHAH, THE HON. 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A„ F.A.U., Member, 
Coimcil of State, Vakil, ft. 1887 tn. d. of the 
late Sowcar Syed Mir Hussain Sahib iiahadur, 
a Mahomedan millionaire of Chittoor. Edue : 
Presidency College, Madras. Joined the Bar 
in 1916 ; became Member of the Reformed 
Madras TiCgisktive Council, 1921 ; agitated in 
the Council for the heparation of the Judical 
and Executive tunctions, the Tompoiance 
Movement, encouragement of cottage Industries 
etc. First Joined the Council of State in 
1924 and got re-elected tr) it In 192.5 ; Became 
a Fellow of the Andhra University and Presi- 
dent of Madras Presidency Muslim League in 
1926. Presided over AlMndla Press Employ- 
ees Conference held in Calcutta in 1927, 
Address : Bellary. 
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BAKLATTALA. SDimut BAnm,O.I.X.a828) 
Diieetor, tato Bans, Ud» b, 10 
Sept. 1875« m. Goolbai, a. of Mr. Hormaaji 8. 
Batlivala. Bdue.r at St. Xavier's College. 
Ohainnan. Bombay Millowners* AssoolatiOD, 
1916 ; Employers* Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921; Member, Legislative Assembly; represent- 
ing Bombay Millowners* Association, 1922. 
Address : Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SALMONI), Sill WILLUM GROPFllKY llAKSON, 
K.(Mi. (H»26); K.l'.M.G, (1910); C.M C. 

(1019); C.H. (lOJS); D.S.O. (1017); Air 
VicC'Marshal, K A.T\, late K.A. ('ommaiul- 
ing Koyal Air Force in India, n. 10 Aug. 
1887. s> of Major-General Sir W. Salmond 
m. 1910, Margaret e.d. of late William 
Carr of Ditchingliam Hall, Norfolk ; one 
s. tliree d. Ednc ; Wellington College ; Boyal 
Military Academy , Woolwich. Joined 
JKoyal Artillery, 1898; Staff CJoll,, IJaniberlcy, 
1911-12; served South African War, 1899- 
1902 (Queen's Medal, seven clasps); China, 
1900 (medal) ; European War, 1914-18 ; 
G.S.O. 2, 11.F.C.H.Q.; Commanded No. 1 
Squadron, ll.y.C., 1915; 5th Wing, 1915-16; 
BA.F. Middle East, 1916-21 ( K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.H.O., despatches, Orders of the Nile, 
and St. Saviour of Greece) ; Air Member for 
Sui)i)l> and lleseareh Air Council, Air Minis- 
try, 1922-26. Addres*> : Stirling Castle, 
Simla; and 84 Hyde Park Gardens, London. 

ST. JOHN, LT.-COIONEL HBRRY BEAITCBAIIF* 
C.l.E., C.B.E., Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief CoinmiKsloiier, llaluehiHtan h. 26 
Aug. 1874, m Olhe, d of ('olonel <\ ller)x‘rt, 
C.S.I., 1907. Kduc : Handliurst. Eut. Army, 
1898 Addrros : Quetta. 

SAMALDAS, LALiimiAI, m' LALrmiAi. 


Office of India in the Great War. A4^m : c/6 
Lloyds.Bank, Simla. 

SAMTHAB, H. H. MaBAIUJA SIR Bn SiiraH 
Dbo, Maharaja op, K.C.LB. h, 8 Nov. 
1865» S» 1896. Address: Samthar, Bundel- 
khand. 

SANJANA, SHAXS-tri-UUBHA BASTUB DARAB 
PBAHOTAir, B.A., J.p.i Senior Head 
Priest of the Parsis, Bombay. 6. 18 Novem* 
her 1857. m. Shirinbal Bustom|lB. Badshah. 
Edue.: Elphlnstone High Sdbool, Proprie- 
tary School, and Blphinstone College, Hon. 
Fellow and Examiner In Aveeta And Pablavl. 
University of Bombay, since 1887 ; awarded 
Sir Jamsetji Fellowship, 1885; and Sir 
Jamsetji Gold Medal, 1889; Principal, Sir 
Jamsetji Zarthosti Madressa since 1899; 
Editor of Pahiavl Vendidad,*' <‘Niranglstan** 
and “ Mamo-i-Kberad ;** Editor and Trans- 
lator of **PahIavi Eamame Aidashlr,** and 
“ Pahlavi Linkard,** of which Vol. 18 was 
published very recently. Has translated into 
English German works and papers by Gelgor, 
Spegel and Windisohmann (Ciarondon Press, 
Oxford) . Has preached a number of religious, 
sermons and published many English and 
Gujarati essays and papers on Parsi history 
and religion and on “ihe Alleged Practice of 
Consangulnous Marriages in Ancient Iran" 
“ The Position of Zoroastrian Woman in 
Bemote Antiquity and Bastur Tansar's 
letters to the “ Court of Tabaristan.** Early 
in 1926 European and Indian Scholars 
issued a Commemorative Volume in honour 
of the Bastur, Entitled “ ludo — ^Iranian 
Studies.” ]u Juno 1927 on the occasion of 
the Fourth Ctmteiiary Jubilc'c, the Doctorate 
of Philosophy waa conferred on the Dat>tur 
by the f'luverftlty of Marburg (Germany), 
Address . Oumballa Hill, Bombay. 


SAMIULLAH KHAN, M., BJl., LL.B., M.LJl 
Pleader ; President, Hallway Mall Service 
Association (Branch) Nagpur (1926). b. 1889. 
m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ.: At.A.0. 
Cfillege, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
inittw's during the war ; Secry., Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P., 1920-24 ; Secry., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1923-); Vico-Presdt., 
Nagpur Municipal Committee since 1921 ; one 
of tlie secretaries of the Sliver Wedding Fund 
at its start ; was Member, All-India Congress 
Ooxnmlttce and the Central Khllafat Commit- 
tee from 1921-23;non-co-opcratcd from practice 
from 1921-23 ; at present a member of Swaraj 
party. Whip of the Swaraj Party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1926, and a Member of the 
Executive Committee of the Anjuman High 
S^ool Institute since 1915. Address : 
Sadar Bazar, Nagpur. C.P. 


SAMS, HUBERT Ahthur, O.T.E. (1919). Bircctor- 
Gencral, Posts and Telegraphs, April 1927. 
b, b May 1875. w. Milliccnt Helen Lang- 
ford. Edm.: St. Paul’s School and Peter- 
house, Cambridge, B.A., (1897). Entered 
I C.S., 1898. Punjab Commission, 1899*1907 ; 
P.M.G., 1907 ; Bireotor of Postal Services, 
M.E.F., 1917-19; Temp. Lt.-OoI., E,E., 
Aug. 1917— ‘May 1919. Three times 
mentioned In despatches. Postmaster- Ge- 
ne^, Bombay Circle, 1920-1922 ; Offg. D.O^ 
lt822-23, 1924 and 1926. Pubiieation : Post 


SANlvVbANUlAYVNA Ayyar, S., MY., 
Ji.L., Advoeiile, Tinncvelly, b. 14 May 1H96| 
Ed»c . PrcsideiK'v Coll., Madras, J^aw Colleges. 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated in Arts 
1920, and in Law 1922. m, Eukmanl Ammal 
of Kodangudi, Tanj. Bist. (1926). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tinncvelly District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tumevelly BLt.; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1920. Specif 
Lecturer, Elementary Tcaclicrs' coufoe. at 
Tinnevelly, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee first Tinnevelly Postmen’s Confee., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee, 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 
ph>"siefl. Law and Education, as “Do Finite 
individuals liave a suiwtantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being,” *' Maintenance to a 
widow— Quantum and Style of Life,” ” The 
Necessity for a Consciencje Clause in Indian 
Edueational Institutions,’* etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public diseussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Matiras Hindu itellglotts 
Endowments Act, and other enactment of 
the legislature. Address: Zamindar of Nay- 
inaragaram, Vauuarpet, I'liinevelly. 

SANKARAN NAXR, 8lR CBBTrUR, Kt. c *. 
1912;C.T.E., 1904; B.A., B.L., Member Ckmncil 
of State, (1925). 5 . 11 July 1857. Sdue, : 
Madras Ptesideuoy College* High Court Vakil; 
Govt. Pleader and Public Proseeutor 
to the Govt, of Madras; Advooate-Generai ; 
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Judge, Court, Madm; tor maay yeen a 
member of Madrai Legis, CouaoU ; Presl* 
dent of the Indian national Contgreu at 
Amraoti ; President of the Indian Soolal 
Oonferenee at Bladraa; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras ; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Eevlew and Madras Law Journal : Member 
of Qovernor-Qenerars Executive OounoU 
in India, 1915-1919 ; Mem. of OounoU of the 
See^tary of State for India, 19i9-192l. 
Elected Member, Council of State, Novr. 1926. 
Chairman, Central Legislature Commltee 
with Simon Cotnuiission 1928. Publications: 
Contributed articloa to English prlodicala; 
authoi of " Gandhi and Anarchy Address : 
Cosmopolitan Club. Madras. 

SAET, MAHAXAfrA sum JORAWARSINBJI, 
BAJA or. 6. 24 March 1881 ; 8. 1896. Address. 
Santrampor, Bewa Eantha. 

S APRU, SXE TEJ BAHADUR, M.A., LL.D..K.O.S.I 
(1923). b. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. Edue.: Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High Court, AUa- 
habad, 1896-1926 ; Member, u.P. Log. Coun- 
cil, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg.Coun- 
oil, 1916-20; Member, Lord Southborough’s 
Functions Committee, 1018-1919; Member 
pf Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selborne s Committee 
in London, 1019 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917) ; Preadt., IJ.P. Poli- 
tical Oonfee. , 1914; Pre3dt.,U.P. Social Confee. 
(1913);PreBdt., D.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Uuiv., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General's Executive Coundl, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Con- 
ference In London (1923) *, presided over the 
All-India Liberal Federation, Poona (1923); 
Member of the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1 924, PubiiciUions : has oontrjbuted frequently 
to the press on political, social and lepral topics ; 
edited the AUahabad Law Journal, 1904-1917. 
Address : 19, Albert Boad, Allahabad. 

SABDAE GHOUS BAKSH KHAN BAI3ANI. 
SR, premier Chief of Sarawans; 

Balobhlstan. 

SABKAB, Jadukath, M.A. (English Gold 
Medal), C.I.E., Premeband Boychand Scholar 
(Meoat Md Medal). Hon. Member of Boyai 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Sir James Campbell Gold Medalist Bo. 
Br. B.A.S.; yice-OhanccIIor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1926-2S Indiau Educational Service 
(ret.) b. 10 December 1870. m. Kadambini 
Chaudhuri. Edue. Presidency Coll., Cal- 
cutta,. Some time Univ. 3*rofe88or of 
Modem Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1927-1 9). Sir W. Meyer fxjcturer 
(Madras University 1928, Header In 
Indian History, Patua University (1920- 
22). Publications ; India of Aurangzib, 
Statistics, Topography and Boads (1901) : 
History of Aurangslb, 5 Vols.; Shlvaii and 
His Times; Mughal Admiulstration ; Studies 
in Mughal India ; Anecdotes of Aurangsib ; 
Chaitauya: His Life and Teachings; Econo- 
mici of British India ; Edited and continued 
W. Irvine’s Later Mughals, 2 Vols. Address ; 
Calcutta and DarJceUiig. 


SAIIMA, Sir B, Narsimha, K.C.S.I, h. Jan, 
1867. Edue,: Hindu Coll., Vlzagapatam . 
Bajamundry CoU. and Presy. Coll., Madras: 
Subsequently teacher Professor, and at the 
Bar in Vlzagapatam and Madras.. Law 
Member of Governor-GencraPs Executive 
Couneli, 1920-25 President, Bailway Bates 
Advisory Committee (1926). Address', Cal- 
cutta. 

SARMA, S. K., B.A., B.L., Pleader, b. 4 April 
1880. Edue: S. P. G. College, Trichlnopoly. 
Founded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
As^tt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and loa- 
der writer, Jndu Prakash, Bombay, 1906-07 ; 
WjitnesH Royal Commission On Indian Cur- 
rc iicy and Finance (1919, and Indian Taxa- 
tion inquiry Committee (1924). Publica- 
tions : ‘ Monetary Problems’', “ A Note on 
the Rise ot I*rict*H In India”, ” The Ex- 
change CrisiK ” and “ I'owards Swaraj.” 
Address : Teppukulam, P. O. Trichlnopoly. 

SAllVADHIKARY, SIR Dkva Prasad, Kt., C, 
B.E.. C.I.E. ; M.A., B.L. (Calcutta), LL.D., 
(Aberdeen), LL.D. (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwip), Vldyaratnakar (Dacca), Vldya 
Sudhakar (Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri), 
Advocate and Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta 
UmveiKity, Bonaies Dacca Ifniverhlty, and 
Delhi Umversily; Dean, Faenlly ot Law and 
late Viee-Ciiiui. and Dean, Faculty ol Arts 

I Calcutta Univ.; late Mem. of Council of 
State, late member of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, and Bengal Council, b, 1862. m. 
1883, Nagendranandmi. 2 s. and 3^. Edue. : 
Kamsheshwarpore Sanskrit College, Hare and 
Howrah Schools : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
For several years Mem. of Mun. Oorpn. of 
Calcutta ; Mom. of Imp. Lib, Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, \\^M. Lodge Anchor 
and Hope. Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and President, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smokmg Society ” The Refuge”; Calcutta 
University Corps Committee Incorporated 
Society of I^aw; Vice- President, Indian Assooia 
tion aud National Council of Education, 
Hahitya Parlsiiad, Asiatic Society, and 
President Calcutta University Instltifte. 
PubUcations : ” Notes an<l Extracts,” 
” Three Montlisiu Euroi)e,” ” Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Atriea. Address: Prasadpur, 
20, Suri Lane, (Jaieutta. 

SASSOON, Sir (EILIOE) VICTOR, 3rd Baronot,M. 
L.A. cr. 1909. d, 30,Dec. 1881. s.o£ 2ad Baronet 
and Leontlne, d. of A. Levy ; s, father 1924, 
Edue, : Harrow ; Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Chairman E. D. Sassoon A Go, iitd.. etc., 
late Capt , B.A.F. Address : Bombay. 

SASTBl, SIR Oalakijr VBBRATALLI KVHABA- 
SAKI, Kt. (1924), d, July 1870. Edue. : Presy^ 
and Law CoUa., Madras: B.A. (1800); B.L 
(1893) , Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Cattsei 
Conit, 1905-06: Judge, Madras City Court, 
1906-12 ; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
jam, 1912-14 ; Member of tbe Bowlatt Com- 
mittee, 1918; Chairman, Laboui Committee, 
1920 ; Judze, Madras High Court. 19U-iO ; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Oodi Committee, 
19i7;Offg. Chief Justice, Madras High Court 
from July 1926. Address: Kalsmur House, 
Madras N. E. 
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8ABX% Ttts Bf, Hon* y. 8. SBiNimA, 
P.C, 1921. 0. Sept. 22, 1899. Educ. : at 
KumbaJconam. Started life as a School- 
master; joined the Servants of India Society 
in 1907 ; sneoeeded the late Mr. Q. K. Qo- 
khale in its Presidentship In 1915 ; Member, 
Madras Le^s. Council, 1913-16; elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu duringhis tourin India in 1918 ; 
Member, Southborough Committee ; gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Eeform Bill, 1919 ; served on In- 
dian Ballway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confee., 1921, and at the 
meeting of the League of Kation<i at Cenova 
and the Washington Confee . on the reduction 
of naval araiament during the same year. 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 ; 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
presentative of Government of India, 1922 ; 
elected Member, (Jouucil of State, 1921. 
High Commissioner for India in South 
Africa 3026-29. Address’. Servants* of 
India Society, Bombay or Poona. 

SAUNDEBS, COhONBC MAOAN, D.S.O., Deputy 
Director, Military Intelligence, Army Head- 
uarters, India, o. 9 Nov. 1861. m. Marjory. 

. of Ptanois Bacon. Edue. : Malvern College ; 
B.M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Boyal Field 
Artillery, 1903; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907; 
Capt., 1912; Major, 1918: Bt..Liout.<*Col.. 
1919; Col. 1923, in India till 1914. except for 
a year in Bursla; Staff Capt.,2nd Boyai Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp; Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from 1st landing to evacuation ; G.S.O. 
Sin Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig-Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; oper- 
ations in Mesopotamia, 1917*18 ; Q.8.O. 

2 and Intelligence Officer with Maior-Gen. 
DunsterviUe's Mission through N. W Persia, 
to the Caucasus. 1918 ; G.S.O. I, Caucasus 
Section, G.H.Q. British Salonika sWee, 1919 
(wounded, despatches live times, D.S.O 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.); P.8.C. Camberley, 1920; 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 ; 
Appointed D.D.M.I., Army Headquarters 
(1924). AMress : General Staff, Army Head- 
quarters (India), Simla. 

SAW ANT WADI, HiS HiOHNSSS CAPTAIN HHBII 
Savant V. aUat Bapusahbb Bhonslb, Bajb 
BAHAPiru Sabdbbai Saheb op. 6. Aug. 20th 
1897. m. Princess Shrl Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda. Edue,: Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919 ; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahratias. Ad- 
dre«s;Sawantwadi. 

SCHUSTER, THK Hon’ble Geougb Ernest 
C.B.E., M.C., Finance Member, Government of 
India, b. 1881. m. 1908 flou. Gwendolen, 
d. of Lord Parker of Waddington; two h. 
Educated Charterhouse (Scholar); New 
CoUego, Oxford (Classical Exliibitioner), 
1st Class in Groats, 1903, Bar-at-Law, 1905 ; 
partner lu Schuster Son & Co.; and Director 
' of numerous companies, 1906-1914 ; served 
European War 1914-18, with Q. 0. Oxford- 
shire Hussars and on staff in France ; North 
Bossia 1919; AJl,; and Q.M.G. Murnumsk 


(despatches four times, M.C., C.B.I^ Order pi 
St. Vladimir) ; travelled Central Europe to 
report on oconomlo conditiouB for Anglo* 
Dauubian Association, Ltd. 1920; Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of IntematSonAl 
Credits under League of Nations, 1921 ; 
Member of Advisory Committee to Trea- 
sury under Trade Facilities Act; Fmancisl 
Secretary, Sudan (4overninent, 1922. Chief 
Assistant to Organiser of International Credits 
under League of Nations, 1921 ; Member of 
Advisory (Committee to Treasury under Trade 
Facilities Act ; Chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee to Colonial Secretary on East African 
Loans ; Economic and Financial Adviser, 
Colonial Ofliee, 1927-28, Addrm: Govern- 
ment of India, Delhi or Simla. 

SCOTT, Gavin, M.A., O.I.B. (1922), I.C.6,, 
Municipal Commissioner for the City of 
Bangoon. b. 10 Aug. 1876, m. Eileen Marie 
Nolan. Bdue,: Glasgow University. Joined 
I.C 8., 1899 : posted to Burma, ‘20 Dec., 1899- 
Address : Eilmaiiie, 21 , Mount Pleasant Boad 
Eokine, Rangoon. 

HEAL, sm BRAJENDBANATH, KT„ M.A., Ph. 
D.,D.8c., Plce-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, George V., Prof, of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1014-1920. Extra 
Member of Council, Mysore Government, 1025- 
26. b. S Septem. 1864. Educ,: Geo, Assem- 
bly's Institution, Calcutta University: Dei., 
Orientalist Congress, Home, 1800; opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921; Mem., Simla Committee for 
drawing up 0al(‘utta Univ. Beg., 1005 ; 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
ComraP'^'C, 1922-23 • Author of New Essays 
In Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Valshnavlsm 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc. Addteet : 
Mysore, S. India. 

SELL, Bbv. Oanok E., B.B. (Lambeth), 

D. D. (Edin.); Kaisai-l-Hind Gqld 
Medallist, b. 1839; Edue.; C.M.S. Colh; 
London. An. in India, 1865; Namerous 
publications on the history of Islam and on 
Old Testament Lltetature. AddreM; Vepety, 
Madras. 

SEN, JTtBRBAANATH, M.A.; Chioutta tJnlv. 
Sen. Prof, of Phy. Sc., City ColL, since 19081 
b. 1875, m. 1899. Eduei Hindu Sch.; PtMi- 
deucy ColL ; City Coll, and Sc. A9Soe.,Cfdoiitta, 
Publications: Elementary Wav> Theory of 
Light and other amall books. Addrmi 

l, Muddun Mohun Sen's Street, Calcutta, 

SEN, BAi Bahadur Nisi Kanta, BJL., B.L.. 
M.L.A., General Manager. Estate Nusargunj 
Purnea City, and Advocate b. 8 Martffi 1868 

m. Mrs. Sen. Edue.: Dacca College, IBn- 
tered Bar In 1894 ; was Govt. Pleader up to 
1912 ; nominated member, Behar and Onssa 
Leg. Council in 1914 : renominated In 1916i 
Elected Member, Legis. Assembiy in 1921 ; 
acted for 6 months as member* Special Tri- 
bunal during Arrah- Gaya Bakr-44 dlstorban- 
cos ; was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municil^ty 
for 7 years ; Vloe-ChMrman, Purnea Diet ; 
Board, for 12 years up to 1921 when eieeted 
Chairman, Purnea District Board. Agalii 
Be-elected as Chatrinan, Diet. Board. Purnea 
In 1924. and again re-elected as Chairman* 
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JMfttHct Board, Puniea' in 1927. Address . ' 

$011 Villa, Puntea (Bihar.) 

.^ETALVAD, Sir C&lUANLAl HlRlXAI, K.G.T.E. 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay, 
b, July 1866. m. KrMinagavrl, d. of Kurbheram 
Kttghnathdas, GoH. Pleader, Alimedabad. 
JSdue. : Elphlnatone College, Bombay. 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay ; Admitted as 
Advocate High Court ; Member, Southborough 
Keforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919 ; Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Coiuieil 
of Governor of Bombav, Jnn. 1921 to June 
1923. and Vice-Chaiirellor Bombay ITuivcrsity 
1917-1920, Addrm ; SeUlvud Hoad. Malabar 
BUI, Bon)l)av. 

SETALVAD. HAO BiHAOtnr CflUKlIAL HarI- 
hAL, C.I.B., Bar^at-Law, formerly Chiof 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address 
Bombay. 

SETH, JlAi Bahadoii Kinwak His‘ 
flKSMWAH DAYAL, B.So , M b.C., K.(\S 
(London), M ll.A 8. (London), Taliiqdar 
of Miii/aiddhipur Ediw.- at Canuunr 
College Lucknow, Member of tin* Board of 
High School aiKl Intermediate Education 
IJ. P.; Member of tlie (Jourt ot Imeknow 
University ; President of the Board of 'rrustces 
of Seth Jai i)ayal High School Biswan ; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taliiqdars ’ School J^ucknow ; 3'rustee of 
Haja Haghubar iJayal High School Sitapur: 
Member of the Hoard of Agriculture U. P.; 
Member of U, P.; Cattle-breeding Committee ; 
Member of tlic .Court of Ward.4 Advisoiy 
Committee Sitapur ; Member of the Executive* 
Committco of British Indian AHSociation of 
Oudh ; Member of tlie United Provinces 
Legislative Council as one of tlie representative 
of British Indian Association ol Oudh, Member 
of U. P. Pinance Comnutt.«’e Hony. 
Special Magistrate. Gave evidence In'iore 
the Indian Taxation Enquiry ('ommittce in 
1925. Address: Kotra, Biswan, l)ist Sitapur, 
Oudh. 

SBTHHA, Trb Hov. Sjr Peirozb Curseijee 
KT., B.A., J.P., O.B.E. (1918); Member, Council 
of State. 6. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Amimnce Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Irustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement Trust ; Trustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address: Canada 
Building, Hornby Hoad, Bombay. 

SETURATNAM lYEH, THE Hon, Mk. M.R., 
Minister for Oevelopment, Madras Goveni- 
ment. 6 . 2nd January 1888 Edue . JJJatioual 
High School and St. Josei)h‘s College, Trii'hi- 
nopoly. Was nominati'd I’rcsident of the 
Taluk Board, Karur ; was <*lected President 
of the Taluka Board, Knhtalai, electi'd 
President of the 3'rieiuuopoly Dist Board ; 
elected President ot tlie Trh’huvopoly Distriet 
Educational Coimill, Assistant Seewdary 
4)f the 'rrlcliinopoly National College and Hon. 
Assistant liegistt^r, ('o-oiicrative Soeieties, 
TricWnopoly i>ist ; elected jii(‘mber of the 
Madras lAjgistlativi* Council from 1921 . 
Address: Kumara Villa, Edward EUidlEoad, 
Mylapore^ Madras. 


SHADl LAb, Sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 
Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Bodon Sanskrit Scholar (Oxford) 
1896 ; Arden Iaw Scholar (Gray’s Inn.) 
1899 ; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High ^urt, Lahore, d. May 1874. Bduc.: 
at Govt. Coll., Lahore, Balllol Coll., Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar 1899-1013; Offg. 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914 . 
Permanent Judge* 1917 ; Judge, High Court; 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920, 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 1910 and 1913. Fellow and Syndic, 
Pnnjab University. Publieations : Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. Address : 
Lahore. 

StlAFI, Mian Sir Muhauiiai), Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.3.1. (1922); C.T.E. (1016); 
D. Litt (Aligarh) , LL.I). (Delhi); I»resdt., 
Vimjah National JJin'ial Loague, Punjab 
I’rovitK ial Muslim Loagm*, Aujuman-i-ilai\ani 
i-Hiiid and (’obiiiopolitaa Club, Laliorc; Pro- 
(’hnncellor, Delhi Univen^ity, 1922-1925, Vrobi- 
dent, Arijiimaii-i-liinnayat-i-lblam, Lahore; 
Legal Adviser, Bhawalpui State*. 1 . 10 liiarch 
1H69. Edvr . Govt. College and Forman (’hris- 
tiun (’ollege*, Jjuhorf*. Sch(>lar and Barrister, 
Middle Templt*; President All India Urdu 
Coulee., 191 1; President IsUmlu (Yillcge, Com- 
mittee 1907- 19 ; President, AlJ-india Muslim 
League, 1913; Member, Court of Muslim 
University, Aligarh; rre.sidcnt, All-India 
Mahomedaii Educational Conference, 1916; 
President, Higli Coiiit Bar Association, 
1917-1919 ; President, Punjab Prov. Bar 
Confee , 1919; Member, Punjab Legislative 
Council and Imperial JiCgislatlve Council 
from 1909-1919; Education Member, 
Government of India, 1919-22. Vice-Prositlent 
of the Executive Council and Law Member, 
Govt, of India (1922-24), Prehideiit, Indian 
Sold iei s’ Board 1921 ami Jhinjab Muslim 
JCducational Confcicnce, 192(1. Pubhrations : 
“Punjulcrciiancy Act with notes,” ‘‘J*ro\incial 
Small Cause Oourtb Act \\ith noU's” and “Law 
ot Compeuaation lor Improvements m British 
India”. Address: “Iqbal Manzil,” Mozang 
Road, Jiahore. 

SHAHAB-UD-DIN TiiE IJON’ULK KhaN 
Bahadur, Cuaudhiu, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court, IVcsident, Punjab Legislative 
(’ouiicil ; Editor and l*roprietor, “ Indian 
Cases,” and “ Criminal Law Journal ” 
Member, Legislative Assembly for 3 years; 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, lor 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive 0>unctI,Re-el(‘cU‘d President, Punjab Legi- 
blative Council in January 1927. JUuc: Govern- 
ment Coll: and I^aw Coll., Jiahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 19(H 
and Indian Cases in 1009. Was first 
clccte/d member, Jiahore Municipal Com- 
inittei) in 191t: ; President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922, Elected member, Punjab Leg, 
Council. ; re-elected President, Lahore Municl. 
pal Committee, 1924. Piiblications : The Crf. 
minal Laiv Journal of India; Indian Case 

I and two Punjabi poems. Address : ** A 

I Mumtaz”, 8, Durand Road, Lahore. 
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SHAHAHI, SAmBSINO CHANDASIHa, U.A. 
Principal, D.J, Sind OoUesc, Karachi, Zamin- 
dar and Member, Legislative Assembly (lii20). 
0, 1887. in. Rljhl Tejnmal Mansukhan, 
Edue.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 
son College Bombay* 1892-96; Prof.. B.J. 
Sind (V)ll , Karachi, since 1896, 1910 Princi- 
pal, 1). J. Siml CoUtjge, 1916-27; Member 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23; President 
Hind Hindu Association, 1925-27 ; President 
Rlml Ilmdii Zemindai's Habha, 1927. i*nft/?ca- 
horis : Umar Ivhavyam ; Shah-jo-llaHak» , Hind 
(Irasses, Compromise, etc. Addrettn : 1). ,1. 
Himl Uollege, Karaclii. 

SHAH MOHAMMAD ZUBATTt, Barristcr-at 
l>nw. b. IHHH. w .d. of Shall Mohammad Ayub 
of Mongiiyj. Middle Temple. Practised 

as banister at Patna 1912-13; at Monghvr, 
1914-1920 JNoii-co-opeiated and gave up 
pimtice ill 1920. PiesMed over Anuiml 
.session ot Bihar J’rovincial i'onice. in 1925 
nt Puinlla, eleciid Piesldent. Bihui ihoviucial 
CongK'S'KUommitlec in 1925 nml again in 
1926 , elected to Uouiieil ot Statx' in JMovember 
1925 Uesumed piaetieelii Oct. 1927, Klccted 
Cliaiimaii, listiict Itoaid in 1924 and 1927. 
AddrexH : Poit, Monghyr. 

SFAIIPIIBA, iUJAi)mRA.TA Sir Karar Singh, 
K.C.1.Fa.6. 7 a\0V. 1865. S. Shahpnra Gaddi 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address : 
Shahpnra, Eajpatana. 

SHAKESPEAE, ALEXANPRR BtAKE, 
Merchant ; partner in firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Co. b. 1873, Educ. : Burkhampstead, 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce. 
1905-12. Address: Gawnporc. 

.SHAM8HEE SINGH, SIR SardaR, SaroAR 
Bahaoitr, E.O.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State. 6. 1860. Edue.: Juliundur and 

Hoshiarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar ; Gh, Jud. of 
State High Court, 1899-1803. Address : 
Sangrur, Jind State. 

SHAf^KAEbHASPlU, NaRASINHSHASTRI 
PANDIT JoTiRMARTAND, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord, b. 19 Dec. 18*^4. m. Anna 
Purnabai, d. of Vodaraurtl Chendramadlxit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Educ.: Hosaritbl, 
Taluka Haveri. Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hossritti 
Punchang'" ; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions; Vublications : Annual Indian 
Calendar; Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
tieatlse on Astrology); Kalachandrika in 
Sanskrit Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi ; 
Balvanja Eatuakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ;Griha Eatna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regara- 
Ing the administrations of H, E, Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India and of H. B. Sir Leslie 
Wilson, Governor of Bombay, and Life of 
Pant Bale-Kundii Maharaj of Belgaum, 
Address'. Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Bharwar 
Bist. 

SHARPE* WlIiHAM ErTTON Searle, J.P.. 
M. Inst. I., Deputy Chairman, Bombay Port 
Trust, b. n Bee. 1880. m. Kate, third d of the 
late T. H. Marsh ; 1 d. Educ. City of I/^ndou 
School and Neuville Academy, Swltaerland, 
Accountant and Branch Manager, Grludlay 


Co., Ltd., 1902-1923 ; joined Bombay Port 
I'rust, IX'c. 1913 ; Chief Accountant, acting 
and a. p. t. 1914-18; Secretary 1918-193S,; 
Deputy ('liairman, 1923, liitc Captain, 
Bombay Battalion, A.P.I. ; Chairman St. 
George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Address : C/o (Irimllay ^ Vu.. Ltd., Bombay, 

SHA8TEI,PaABHU BUTT, Ph.O. (Kiel), B,jgk^ 
Utt: Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.I 1 * 
(Punjab); Vidyasagar ((’alcutta); Shastra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) ; I.E.S. ; Ren. Prof, of 
M'^ntal and Moral Phil, in Presidency C3)ill«, 
Calcutta, 1912-1926; offg. Principal, Hooghly 
Govt. College, 1927. b. 20 June 1885. ^ue. ; 
Universities of TiShore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonp and 
Paris. Be), to and Sectional Pfes. at 4th Int. 
Congrt ss of Philosophy held at Bologna. 1911 ; 
Head ot Bept. of Philosophy, since' 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. l^ect. In Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture In Universities ^ 
Geneva, Florence and Eome, 1918-14. Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Pttblicaiiont : 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 
educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address : Hooghly College, Chinsura ; 
or Bharati-Bhawan, 3, Multan Eoad, Lahore. 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, Amir, Bewan, Juna- 
gadh State b. 18th October 1901 ; First Class 
Amir of tiio Junagadh State, holding a here- 
ditary Jagir. Educ: at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer; visited England in 1913-14 with 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. Entered 
Junagadli Stale Service in 1920 as Military 
Secretary to His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
and subsequently was appointed Private 
Secretary to His Highness, and then Huzur 
Secretary; was appointed Bewan in 1924. 
Address: Sardarban, Junagadh, Kathiawar, 

SHEIK II, Mohammed Abdullah, A.M.T.E. 
M.K.Shii l.(rx)iid ), M. Am. C.Jnst., Associate 
Fellow, P W limt. of England, Member, 
Bombay Engineering ( ongress Executive 
Euginee^r, Pr0ie«‘t4 Divisions, B. B. C. I. 
Hallway. ■*. 7 April 1883. Educ. at Lialkot 
and Oiaduate in Civil Engineering of Inter- 
national Corrc'spondonce Schools of London. 
Asswtaut Nagda-Muttra Railway Con- 
struction, 1905-09 , Chief Surveyor and Asstt. 
in charge of Railway Surveys, M. aud S. M. 
Railway, 1909-10, and Khnndwa AkolaHingoli 
Railway Survey 1910-11 ; Asstt. Engineer 
in ciiargc ot Suiveys and Construction of 
Transmission Line, Tata Hydro-Electric 
Scheme, 1911 -J 2 ; Asstt Engineer, G. I, P. 
Railway Open Line Construction Survey and 
Quadrupling and Remodelling Works, Kalyan 
and Elimmation of Reverse Curves 
and Regrading Schemes between 
Kalyan and Kassara, 1912-21 ; Asstt. En- 
gineer and Ag. Bv. Chief Engineer, Back Bay 
Reclamation Woiks ; Construction of sea wall 
and storm-water drains and filling operations, 
1921-26 ; Executive Engineer, B. B. & C, I, 
Railway, in charge of Projects BivteKm. 
Pubhcatvcnxs : Series of artidos in the Indian 
Journal of Engineering on Back Bay Eeda- 
mation Scheme ; many articles In the 0. 1. P. 
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and B. B. & C. I. Ballway Magazines. Addmsi 
** Karim Mansion^*, Comer of Ist and Ghod 
Bunder Bead, V. O. Khar, near Bandra. 

8HBPPABD, Saicitbl TOWNSsmi, Editor of 
Tn$ iSiM of India since 1923. b. 

jran. 1880. Bdue,: Bradfleld and 
T|Wty Coll.. Oxford. i». 1921, ^nne, d. of the 
lato J. H. Oaj^enter. Joined the staff of The 
Mm0o (London) as Secretary to the Editor In 
19^. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1928. Temporary Capt. in the Army, 
1917-18 ; employed on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Corresponding Member, Indian 
Alistorical Becords commission. Publiea- 
Hons: Contributed to The Times History 
of the War in South Africa. ** The Byculla 
Club: a history*', ** Bombay Place-names 
and Street-names**,*' A History of the Bom- 
bay Volunteer Rifles.** Address: The Times 
of India, Bombay. 

HHIBBAS, Georqk Findlay, M.A., Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b. Aberdeen, 16 
July 1886. m, 1911, Amy Zura, o.d. of 
late George McW alters, Madras, Civil Ser- 
vice; two «. Kdue : Ilobert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; Unhersity of Aber- 
deen; University Prizeman in Economics. 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-13; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in ofllce of Bengal, 

1913-14 ; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board pi Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce, 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec. 
1919- Feb. 1920 ; on special duty India Ofllce 
in connection with League of Rations work, 
March 1920 ; attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Oflice, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington, 
Boston and New York, 1925. Hon. Fellow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920 ; Major, 4th 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) ; 
T.A. Reserve- Regimental List, 1921, Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government, of Bombay, 
1921-25 ; formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council; Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the Unlv. of 
Bombay, Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency 3rd Impression, 1920 ; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 1924; 
Taxable Capacity and the Burden of Taxation 
and Public Debt (1926) : 1 be Fiituie of Gold 
and Indian Currency Befonn (Economic 
Journal, June 1927) ; Gold and French 
Monetary Policy articles on Finance and 
Indian trade, etc. Address ; Gujarat 
Journal, June 1927) ; Gold and French Mone- 
tary Policy (I. Joum of Econ.) articles on 
Finance and Indian trade, etc. Addrm 
Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. 

BHOUBBIDGE, HlKKT OUVBB BaBOK, 
Ataoclato Coopers Bill and H. Xnst. 0. B., 
Chartered Civil Engineer, Chief Engineer in 


Sind. 6. 19 Oct. 1872. m. E. Z. Mould. Bdnc. 
Westmlnater School and E.I.E.C. Coopera 
Hill. Civil Engineer in the Bombay Public 
Works Department. Address : Grindlay and 
Co., London and Bombay. 

SHUTTLEWOBTH, GrahaH D b N n 1 8 0 N, 
Senior Partner, Croft <fe Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, h. 17 June 1889. w. Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (16 March 1917). Bdue : 
St. Lawrence College Ramsgate and Royal 
Military College, Saudhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut, to 2nd Bu. York and Lancas- 
ter Regt. 1909; resigned In 1914 on joining 
Messrs. Croft <Sc Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay. Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl. Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with let Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
In Middlesex Regt., January 1915 ; demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined (’rott and Forbes. 
Address : “ Waverley”, Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

8IFTON, Jambs DaTO, C.S.I. (1929) c.I,K. 
(1921 >, I.C.S.. Member of Governor’s Executive 
CouncU (1927). Bihar and Orissa (1925), b, 17 
April 1878. Educ : St. Paul’s School and 
Magdalen Coll., Oxford, w. Harriete May Shettle 
of Eye, Suffolk. Joined I.C.S., 1901. Served 
in Bengal to 1910. Transferred to Bihar and 
Orissa, See. to Govt, in Financial and Muni- 
cipal Dept. 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner, Ban- 
ehi, 1923, Chief Secretary to (4ovt. of Bthar 
and Ori.ssa 3925-27. Address: Ranchi, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

SIKKIM, Maharaja oy, H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi NaMOYAL, K.C.I.E. (1923). b, 28 Oct. 
1893 ; «. of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Kam- 
gyal, K.C.I.E. of Sikkim, ui. grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet). 
Edtie.; Mayo (toll., Ajmer; St. PanPa Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most Rbv. 
Anselm, E. J. Ksnealy. b, 1864. Entd- 
Franciscan Order, 1879 ; Priest, 1887; 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1899 ; Minister Provinoial for England, 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 : elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1007 ; Deflnitor-Gencral, Borne, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908; 
VIsitator-General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop's House, Simla E. 

SIMPSON. Trevor Ci.atjdb, C.I.E., Kings’ 
Police Medal (1916), C.I.B. (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal. 5. 9th February 
1877, Educ\ Bt. Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination in London In Novr. 1896 ; 
Superintendent of Police, 1906; Inspector- 
Genera ]of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Pollee, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SINGH, BawA JIWAH, O.I.B. (1918) 

IJff.B. (retd). 5. 6 May 1868. Edue, : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas* Hospital Medical Schools, London. 
Joined T.M.S.,1891. Served in Military Depart- 
ment to 1896 ; Civil Surgeon, MeiktUa, 1896; 
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flro'ctaiy, 1.0. Pclmni, wlih CMl Hedieai 
Administration, Burma, 1897.1S»0 t Snpdt., 
Oontinl JaiI,X]|Mlii, Bantu, from ld99 to 1909; 
Xaspeetor^aenl, of Prisons, B. Bengal and 
AssEia, 1910-1912; Inspaetor-OenL of Prisons, 
Bsbar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 ; Dlreetor, 
Hedicnl and Sanitation Departments, H. S. H. 
The Kizam*s Govt., 1920-23 ; and Director, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. E. H. 
the Kizam’s Govt., 1923-24, Address ; 
Bancbi, Chota Nagpur. 

BtNGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.D., M.LJi., 
Pleader, Muzafifarpur. Educ. ; Muzaflarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub> deputy magistrate 
and collector for a lew years but resigned sub- 
sequently ; now practising as a pleader ; was 
a member of the Muzzafarpir Municipal Board 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee; and of 
the l^ocal Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
an elected member of the Legislativ'c Aasemidy 
8in<‘e 1924. One of the founder members ot the 
Aero Clui) of India and Burma ; a rneiiiber of 
<lu* Governing Bod,v of the Indian School ot 
Mineb, niianbad. PuM’mtwn'. “Pictorial 
Kashmir.*’ Mazafifarpiir (Bihar) 

SINGH, Baja Surj Baksh, O.B.E. (1919), 
JTaluqdar of Oudh. h. 15 Sept.lStfS. m. grand- 
daughter of Baja Gangarom Shah of Khairi- 
garb (Ondh). /iV/we. ; at SItapiir and Lucknow. 
President, British Indian Assocn. of 
Taluqdars of Oudh. Member, first Leg. 
Assembly, Publication : “ A Taluqdar of 

the Old school” by *' Heliodorus ’* and 
” Arbitration. Aodress : Kamlapur P. 
0., Sitapur Dist. (U.P.). 

SINGH, Thb Hon. Sibdas Sir jrooKNDBA, 
Kt. (1929) Taluqdar. Aira Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b. 25 May 1877. w. Winifred May O 
Douogholl ( Contributes to several papers In 
India and England. Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State, Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. ; Prosdt. of Sikh, Educl : Gonfce., 
seiTcd on Indian Sugar Committee Indian 
Taxation Enquiry CoTniuiasion and Skeen, 
Conimittee Member of Council of State Editor 
of East and West Pubhcatiom : “Kanaja”; 
NIrjeban ; Hawin. Idte of B. M . Malabari, 
Address. Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH. Kunwab Mahakaj, M.A.(Oxford), Bar- 
at-Law. C.l.E. b. 17 May 1878, m. to Miss 
Maya Das, d. of the late Bai Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozpur (Punjab). Bdue,: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., Oxford; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. Prov.. C.S.U.P. as Dy. 
('nil., 1904 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Pejii. of Education, 1911; Mag. and Collr, 
of Harairpur, TJ. P., 1937; »S(Ty, to U.P., 
(iovt.. 1019 Dv. Secretarv, Govt, of India 
Education Dept., 1920-23. Dy. Commis- 
sioner, BahTai(*h 1923 Commissioner, Allahabad, 
1927. Commission Benares, 1908, PvMic- 
utians ; Annual Beport on Co-oiierative 
Credit Societies in the U. P., 1908-1919 ; 
Beports on Indian Emigration to Mauritius 
and British Guiana and various contributions 
to tlie press. Address : The Manor, Simla. 

SINGH, SlB BamcsBAB, G.0,T.E., E.B.E. 
D.IJtt.,Maharajadhiraia of Darbhanga; Mem,, 
Exc. Counoil, Bihar and Orissa, (1912-1917) 


Mem. of Irap.Ooiuidl, 1899-im,M9 
Twice meifleA ; two t, o^ d. 9« If itorao 
Bahadur Sir Lakahttieahwar BlnKh^ G.0,T,B.» 
made hereditary Maharaja Bahadur, 1907, 
hereditary Mabarajadhlraja, 1920. 

Queen’s Coll., Benares and privately under 
the late Sir Chester Macnagbton, Principal, 
Bajkot College, privately ; Life-Ptesa,, 
Behar Landhdders Aeeoo., Maithel Mahaeahho 
Bharat Dharma Mahameiida] and also Prci^ 
Hindu Univ. Soe., Behar ?an<diayat Aaioe„8t0« 
A member of the lodtau FoUee Commiwdon 
and of Indian Famine Tract ; Pres., Prince cl 
Wales Beoeption Oommlttee for Bengal, 
1905: Indian Industrial Conferenoe, 1908. 
Beligioos Convention held at Calcutta, 1910, 
and Allahabad. 1011 ; All-India Hindu Oob- 
ferenoe, April 1915, AU-Indla Landboiderc 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders* Assoen. 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. AMma i 
Darbhaaiga. 


SINGH, The Hon. Baja Sir BavPai, K.CJ.E.y 
(1916); Member, Council of State ; Taluqdar. 
b, 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagamdhan 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate In 
Gouda Dist. Eduej at Bae Bareilll School 
and M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Prerident-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of AU-Indla Social Con- 
ference in 1910 ; presided over 5th AU-lndia 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected 
President, British Indian Assodation of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected In 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and Is 
Secretary of Kahatiriya College, Lucknow ; 
Member of the Executive CouncU of the 
Lucknow University and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares; of the Board 
of Directors of Malialnxml Sugar Corpora- 
tion. Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank Publications Pamphlets entitled 
“ Taluqdars and the British Indian Associa- 
tion ” (1917) and “ Talukdars and Mie 
Amendment of Oudh Bent Law” (3921); and 
contributions to the press on social, political 
and religions topics. Address : Knrri SudauU 
Baj, Dist. Bae Barelli, Oudh. 


81NH, Bsohar Baohubir ; Zamindar and 
Jagirdar. Sdue, Government (ToUege, tlub- 
bnfpore. Hon. Magte., 2nd Class, sitting 
singly, has been member of thb C.P. 
Council on behalf of Zamindara for two 
terms; has been elected Member Lefd<^la- 
tlvo Assembly on belialf of C.P. Zamindars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government-— 
hereditary distinction. Khas Anm Dar- 
bari of H . K. the Oov(‘rnor, C. P. exempted 
from Anns Act. Is Chairman of the Dlwrict 
Council and Member of (\>mmunlcation 
Board, C.P. Publications : Hindi Shastra 
Slddhanta Sar. Address: Jubbulpore. 


SINHA, The Hon. Me. Anxjorah Narayan, 
H.A.B.L., Zemindar, July 3, 1889. Mdm : 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil; appeared in the 
famous ” Burma Case” of the Dumiaon 
Baj as junior to Mr. C. R. Das. Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayengar and the late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjl* 
joined Non-Co operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member Council of State representing 
Bihar and Orissa; CShalrman, Reception 
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Committee the AlMndia Untoochahle 
Conference hem at Patna in 192fi. l^lica- 
timut : Translatort Hlfitory of Ancient Magadh 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address • Villa 
Poiawan, J\ 0. Aurangabad, Dist. Caya (Bihai* 
and Orlsna). 

81NHA, Bhupkndra Naravana, The Hon. 
Baja Bahadur (1918), B a. <(^aicutta) ; 
Minister, Covornniout of B(‘iigal. and Zemin- 
dar. h. ir»th Nov. 1888. m. first Ilani Preni 
Kumari and on demise Kanl Surysi Kuiiuri. 
Bdur : l»reftiden<‘V College, Calcutta Member 
of the Dist Board of Murshldabad for 12 
years, 1st (%hs Hon, Magte ; Vice- President, 
British Indian Association. Vie»‘-PrcHldent, 
All-India Cow Conferenis* Association. Trustee 
of the Indian Miiscuiiu, Presid<*tit ot the 
India Art School, Klcdcd to tht‘ Ikmgal 
Council In 1»2« ; i‘lected as a c<)-()pfod member 
of the Royal Statutory Commissi(»n , Member 
of the Finance Committee , M<*mh(‘r ot tin* 
Public (’(unmittee; Memb<*r ot the K<*veini(‘ 
Committee , Member ot the K U Railway 
Local Advisory <^)mmitt(S‘ and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Addreu ’ .'>4, Gariahat 
Road, Ballygnnge, PO, (^abutta, or 
Naehipur Rajpbati, Niushipur P.O., Dhl., 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 

SINHA, Kumar ganoananp, m.a. (1921); 
M.L.A. Hon. Research Scholar of the Calcutta 
University ,(1922-23); Proprietor, Srinagar Raj • 
6. 24 Sept. 1898. Bduc. : at Monghyr Zilla 
School (1907*10) ; Purnea ZlUa School. Presi- 
dency College (Calcutta);Govcrnroent .s.ansknt 
Coll., Calcutta; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Roval 1 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a 
commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 
27 ; President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Maithll Sammelana ; on*' 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party m 
the Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
raiya Party in the Assembly. (1925). Electod 
a SetTotary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly 1928; a mcmlKT of the Road 
Development (lommlttee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Oommittfes 1927-28. 
President of the Purnea District (\m- 
gresH Committee. Since 1925: President 
ol the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha ; Member 
of the Bxeeutivi* Committee of the, All-lndUi 
Hindu Sabha. President of the Bihar Pro- 
vincial Kavl Sammelana (3928). Publica- 
tio?w : “ The Place of Vldeha In the Ancient 
and the Medlwval India ” (read In the second 
oriental Conference) : “ A Note on the Jan- 
gala Desa*'; and “Discovery of Bengali 
Dramas In Nepal” and “On some Malthili 
Dramas of the seventeenth and Eightecntli 
Centuries” (publU2ied In the Journal of 
the Asiitio fiodety of Bengal):, “Is Dhi- 
mat religion Buddhism ? “ (read in the Third 
Orientsl Conference, Madras, 1924) Joint 
e liter of the typical selections irrm 
MaithlU proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
‘*BAdittt Insertions” publlslied by the 


Calcutta University in 1926 and author of 
several works under preparation. Jddrm : 
“Srinagar Darbar,” P. 0. Srinagar, Diet. 
Purnea, (Bihar). « 

SINHA, TBB Hon. Lala SUKHniB, land- 
lord, Jagirdar. and Banker b, 5 Jan. 1868. 
Bdue» Agra College. Member, U. P. liegHlative 
Council from 1909-1920 ; Member, Ooimell of 
State from 1920-20 when re-eleded to tb(* 
same Council from the four Northern Divis- 
ions of the Agra Province; Hon. Secry., 
U.P. Zaniindar’s Association ; President, 
Rishikul Asramand founder Ayurvedic College, 
Hardwar Member (1) Indian Central Cotton 
Committee (2) Board of Agriculture, U.P., 

(3) Member. Hardwar Improvement Com- 
mittee; (4) Patron, Edward High School, 
Muzaffarnagar Director of the Muzaff- 
arnagar Jlank, Ltd., Ex-General Secretary. 
All-India Hindu Sabha and Ex-Honorary 
Secretary, Meerut College; Member, U.P. 
Cattle Breeding Committee. Publirahonff : 
Translallon of the *‘Gita“ari(J Yoga PatanJ- 
ali” In Hindi. Aflfrfms; .“Anandbhu wan, ' 
Muzaffarnagar. U. P. 

SINHA, Narbndra Prasanna, Major, I.M.S., 
retired ; Consulting Physician ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Otfioe. 6. 30 Sept. 1858. 
Edttc» : Calcntta ; Univ. Coll. , London. Ent. 
I.M.8.. 1886 ; retired 1905. 

SINlfA, Saohciiindavanda, Barrl^ler, First 
Indian Fitjaiice Member, Kx- Member, Kxi'cu- 
txve (V)um*ii, Bihar and Orls«(ji (lovernment, 
1921-1926 alHO Prt'sident of Legislative Council 
1921-22. h 10 Nov. 1871, m the lute Srhuali 
Radluka, d. ot th<* late Mr. Hewa Bam, of 
l^hor(‘. Hdur. . I*atna College, and City 
College, Caleutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Teni|)l(‘), 1893, A\dvoeate, Caleutta High 
CotiH, 1893; Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916. Foiuidid and 
edited The Bindwtan Review, 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member Imperial Legislative. 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1020, 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feb. 
3921. Established and endowed in 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall In J>atna, the Sachchl- 
dananda Sinha Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works In English. 
Visited England in 1027 w-herehe in writings 
and spfiechos made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system knOwn as Dyarchy. 
Puhlieation ; “ The Partition of Bengal 

or the Separation ol Behar.” Addrees: 
Patna, Behar. 

SIRMOOB, LlXUl.-Oot. H. H. MAHARAJA Sift 
AMAR PRAKA8H BAHADUR, R.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
6.26 Jan. 1888. m. d. of the late His JBbccellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. £due»: 
under European and Indian Private tutors. 

. Addreee: Slimoor. Naluui. 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj. Maharao Sir 
Sarup Eau SiNOH Bahadur. k.C,s.X. 6. Sept. 

27, 1888. e. to the gadl, April 29, 1920. 
Addreee : Sirohl, Eajputana. 
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filTAMAU. 9. H. 8» &AJA Eax Suroa. Eaja 
OF, E,C.1.B. h, 1880 ; descended from Eathot 
House of Kaohi Baroda. m. thrice. Edw,' 
Daly C!oll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of scleiice and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entiUed to a salute of 
11 guns. S, by selection by Govt, of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Addrm : 
Eamnivas Palace, Sitamau, 0. T. 

SIVAGNANAM PlliJ.Al, Dkwan tLVliAi»ru 

Si« Tin’nk\klly Nhllaippa, H.A., b ist. 
April, 1801. Edur : Madras Uhristian 

(^allctfo. SL'r\i<*(‘ iindc'r <TOV(‘rniucnt ; Kctired 
as Dy. Oollector; Prosident, Diet. Board, 
Tinnevolly, 1920-3923. Minister of Develop- 
ment. Madras. 1923-26 Address: 77, North 
Car Street, T in n evelly . I 

SIVASWAMI AYYAE, Sill P. S„ K.C.S.I.. 
1916; 0.8.1. (1912); O.I.E. (1908). 

Eetd. Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Edw, 8. P. G. OoUege, 

Tanjorc ; Government College, Kumba- 

konam ; Presidency Coll<‘4‘‘, Madras ; 

Hl«h (^oiirt Vakil, l88r>,Asstt. Prolossor, 
J,.aw (’ollej'e, Madras, 1893-99, Joint 

lildltor, Madras Law Journal, 1893' 

1907 first Indian K (‘present at ive ot the 
Vniversity ot Madras m the Madras hi'gisla- 
tlve Connell, 1904-07 : Adv()eate-G(‘neral, 
1907, Member oi Mxeeiitlve ('ouueil, Madras, 
1912-17; VKT-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18, Viee-Chuueellor of lleuares 
Hindu University, 1918-10, Ele(‘fc(’d to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
ot 'I’anjore and Triehiuopoly, lt)20. President 
ol th(' second and ninth 8(‘Shions ol the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 : 
and Akola, 1926. Mi’inbcr ot the Indian 
Delegation at tlii' Third Session of the Assem 
bl,v ol the hi’HgiK ol Nations at (ieiieva, 1922, 
Noniinated Meiiiher ot the Jiidlaii Loj^slativc 
Assembly, 1924. PuhUcnfiott , Indian Cimstl- 
tiitional Problems (1928). Sudharma 

Edward Ulliot Hoad, Myiaiiore Madras. 

SKEEN, LIKUT. GBNEBAL Sie ANDREW, K.C.B 
(1925), K.C.I.B. (1920), C.M.G. (1916). 
Chief of the General Stan, India. 6. 20 Jan. 
1873. Addrm: Army Headquarters 

Delhi and Simla. 

SMITH, SIR Henry Monorisiv, Kt, (1923) 
O.I.E. (1920), President. Council of State 
(Deo. 3 924). 6.Dec. 28, 1873. Educ,: Blundell’s 
Hebool, Tiverton ; Sidney Sussex Coll,, Cam- 
bridge. I.C.S., 1897. Assist. Commr. in U. P. 
Dlst. and Sessions Judge, lOOS; Addl. Sec. 
to U. P. Govt., 1914; Dy. Sec. to Govt, of 
India, 1915; Joint Sec., 1919. Secretary, 
Council of State, 1921-23 ; Sec. to Govt, 
of India. Leg. Dept., and Secretary, Leg. 
Assembly 1921-24 Chairman [udian Bed 
Cross Soi'icty and St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion (Indian Council) since 1924. Knight of' 
Grace of St, John of Jerusalem; President,! 
All-liidin Lawn Tennis Association. Address : 
’Simla or Dcltil. 

SMITH, Sydney David, B.A., C.LE., Deputy 
Commissioner ol Excise, Bombay Presidoncy. 
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6. 11 Eov. 1873. w. to Agnes Mary Bamfylde 
Ellis nee Hartley, d. of Joseph Hartley of 
Isieds. Edur : Deccan (’oilege, Poona and 
Govoriimeut Law ('olh'ge, Poona. Joined 
the Salt Dcfiarlment in I89r> as SujM^rhitcndent 
Pritchard Salt Works, TlicTcaitcr was selected 
to b(‘ ('iisloms Manager of the Kathiawar 
Customs JJru‘ when first opened in 1903; 
jiosted to Kiiandesh as Assistaut CoUcotor of 
Excise 1904-1907; First Grade Asstt. CoU. 
ol Excise 1904-1916 , on deputation |o Madras 
Pr(Nid(‘uc.v in connect ion with Excise Re- 
organisation 1916 . Dy. Conunissioiier of 
Salt and l^xcLsi‘, Central Division 1918-24 
Dy. CoiuniissioTu*!’ ot Excise, Bombay Presi- 
dency 1st April 1924 to date, attended the 
coiifcrcncc of JDxiusi' Mluistr‘rs at Simla as a 
icpreseiitativc ol tlic Jlombay Government 
m Sej>t ember 1926. Address: The Dell, 
Nexicaii Ltoad, Malabar Hill. 

SMITH, SIRThohAS, Kt,( 1921), V.D. (1914), 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(1919), Managing Din‘.ctoi, Muir MlUt Go., 
Ltd., Cawopore. b. 28 Aug. 1873. m. Elsie 
Maud. d. oi Sir Henry Ledgardln 1907; 2 a. 
1 d. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 ; 
Member, 17. P. Leg. Council, 1918-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Eifles, 19l3«22. 
Representative of Employers In India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1925. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Merle- 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey. 


SOAMES, UKOFi'iujY Ewart, B.A., (Oxford), 
C.I.E., (1927), l.C'.S., duel Secretary to the 
Govuriiinent ot Assam, b, 11 Jan. 1881. m. 
Una Sweet (1915). Edm^ : Eastbourne Col- 
lege and Merton College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Service, began service in 1905 
111 the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
assigned to the Province of Assam after the 
reconstitution of the Provinces. Address:, 
Shillong, Assam. 

SOLA, The Rev. MARCiAh,S.J., Ph.D., MJL., 
Former Principal of the Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, h. Nov. 7, 1872 in.the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain. Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906. Educ , ; Vich, 
Spain and at St. Louis University, Mo. U. S. A. 
Went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903, A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U. S.A., in 1904. Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of 8t. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Pub- 
lications i Author of ’’The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.*' **A 

. Btudy of Seismic Waves**. Contributor to 
the monthly review **Eazon y Fe** edited 
at Madrid. Author of **A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.** Add^m : St. Xavier*a 
College, Cruickshank Eoad, Fort, JBxmbay, 
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SOLOMOX* Oaft. William Bwakt CiLAieTONE, 
KaiBat-l-Hind Medal (First Class) ; Associate, 
Aoyal British Colonial Society of Artists. 
Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay; 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. Mduc. : Bedford Grammar School, 
ITniversity School, Hastings and abroad. Studi- 
ed under Sir Arthur Cope, K. A., J. Watson 
Mcol, and at the Royal Academy schools, i^on- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and Decorative painting. Took 
the Gold Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting. Exhibited many pictures, 
and portraits at Royal Academy ; appointed 
Principal Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
3919; founded the class oi Mural Painting 
under B. E. Lord Llvod’H direction, 1920 ; 
served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919. Puhlicationft : “ The Chann ol 

Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival ol Ittdian 
Art,’* “The Women of the Ajanla Caves,” etc. 
4~ddre88 : School oi Art Bungalow, Bombay. 

SOEABJJ, Coenkua: Eauar-I-Htud Gold 1st 

class medal (1909). Bar 1st Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishlns, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting (‘oimsel from 1004-to 1922 
JSdur. : Somerville Coll., Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons, Llneoln’s lim Fields, London , 
Bachelor of Civil J^aw Examination, Oxford 
1892; Bar-at-Jiaw, lancoln’s Jun, 1928. 
Publicaiions : -Sun BaitUnt (1904): Between 
tfw TwUights OmS) ; Thf' Purdamhin (1916); 
Sun-Bablcs (2nd Series liluslrated) 1920; 

** Therefore ” (1924) contributions to tlie 
Nitteteenffi Century^ iVedminister Gazette, 
The Timen and other newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Addireez : ” Bar Library, (Ulcutta. ” 

SPENCE, Sir Rgqinald Aktbur, Kt., Man- 
aging Director, Phipson & Co., Ltd. b, March 
1, 1880. Educ: Christ’s Hospital. Arrived in 
Indie Feb. 1901 ; formerly Lieut., Bombay 
Light Horse; Hon. Secretary, Bombav Na- 
tural History Soci^ and Pechey Phipson 
Sanitarium, Naaik; Hon. Treasurer, Bombay 
Education Society ; Vice-Presdt., Bombay B 
P« Boy Scouts Association ; Dy. Dlst. Grand 
Master Masons. E. C., Bombay and Dlst. 
Grand Mark Master, E. 0., Bombay; was 
member Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921- 
1923 ; Editor, Journal of Bombay Natural 
History Society. Addrees : Byculla Club, 
Bombay. 

SRINIVASA, IYENGAR S. b, 11 Sept. 1894. Bdur, 
Madura and Presidency College, Madras. 
Vakil (1898) ; Member of Madras Senate, 
1912-16; President, Vakils’ Assoeiation of 
Madras; President, Madras Social Retorm 
Association, 1916-20; Fellow ol the Madras 
University ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committ/ce ; Member, Indian Legislative 
Assembly; Advocat^Mrcneral, Madras, 1916- 
20; President, Indian National Congress, 
1926-27. PublieedvoH : A iKKik on law 
reform (1909). Address: Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, RAI BAHADUR PATRI VEN- 
Aata, B.A., B,L,j High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, L^. Assembly. A 1877,. 
ffi. to d, of Rao Bahadur Bara Ramanarsa 
Pantnln Gam. BdueJt Town High School and 
Hohle 0otteffe,Ma8uUpatam ,aiid Christian Coll, 
and Law Madras. Joined Coeanada Bar, 


1008, and Guntur Bar in 1006. Vice-President. 
Guntur Diet. Board, for 6 years ; was Munlolpai 
Councillor for some irears; was member, 
Histna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Address; 
Guntur. 


STANDLEY, ALFRID WiLUAlc EVANA Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikaner 
State. 0.20 Nov. 1800. m. Una. d. of H. F. D. 
Bunington, I.C.S. (retd). JBdus. : Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
I Indian Engineering Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Joined P. W. D. In U.P., Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1895 ; 
bervices lent to Benares Municipality in 1806 
as Resident Engineer for construction 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-00, daring ^ch 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed ; also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the North 
tracts of the State from the SuMe] river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the SoUej Valley Project now 
under construction ; Sanitary Eugr, to Govt., 
U .P. in 1008 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government. 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. PuhHeaHons : Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation** and ** Hood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs** in the Journal of (he 
Institution of Endneers (India), Vol. II. 
Address: Bikaner, ^Jpatana. 


STEIN, Sir Aubsl, H.C.I.E., Ph.D., D. Lltt. 
(Hon. Oxon.), D« Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Puniab): Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del* instltot de France, Gold Meda- 
llist, R. Cteogr . See. etc.; Indian Archaeological 
Survey, Officer on special duty. d. Budapest, 
20 Nov. 1802. Edue.i Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99. Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. 8. aa Princ. of Calcutta jUadraseb, 1899. 
Inspeotor-GeDeial of Education, N. W, P. 
and Balachiatan;1904. Carried out archaeologi- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900^1, and in 0. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Atcheeologica] 
Survey. 1909; carried out geographical and 
aiobieologioai explorations In C. Asia and 
Persia. 1913-16. ; on N. W. Frontier and in, 
Baluehistan, Ktiaran and ICalat, 1926-28. 
Publications * K.alhana’8 Chronicle of the 
Kings of Kashmir ; Sanskrit text, 1822 ; 
trans., with commoniary, 2 vols., 1900 ; 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 An- 
dent Khotan, 1908 (2 vos.); Rwirw of Desert 
Cathaif, 1912 (2 vols.) ; Senndia, 1921 (5 vois.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Maps 
of Chinese Turkistan and Kansu (2 vols.); 
Innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols.) ; and numerous 
papers on Indian and Central Aslan Arohieo- 

logy and Geography. Address: 

E. 1, United Service <3luh, London* 
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tiTKLL, Ohaekss, Indigo Planter, h. 

1849. iSdue.; i^vntely. AMrm: Bathl 
Factory, Qbnmpamu. 

STOKES, HOPBSOTO OABBIBL, OJ.E,, B.a. 
m. Alice Henrietta, d, of tbe late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart., Oeor. 1922* let Hember 
Madras Board of Bovcnue, 1925 ; By. Sec., 
Govt, of India, Home Bent., 1909-11; Pin. 
Bept., 191i 12 ; i'in. Mem., Imp. Belhl Com- 
mittee, 191b-15 ; Priv. Bee. to Govr.of Madras, 
x915. ; Pol. Ag., Banganapally, Madras ; 
Secry. to Madras Govt., Local and Municipal 
Bent., 1019-19 ; Adminiatratiye Adviser, 
Klagonfurt Plebiscite Commission, 1920 ; 
Member, Board of Eevenue, Madras. 1921 ; 
Beery, to Madras Govt., Bevdoinnent Bept. 
1922; 8rd Member, Board of Eevenuo, 
Madras, 1924. EHuc, : Clifton ; Oriel Coll., 
Oxford, Ent. I.C.S., 1896. Address : c /o Binny 
& Co., Madrna. 

BTONEY, Edwabb Wallihb, C.I.E., M.E. 
M.I.O.E.; M.ln8t.C.E.; late Cb. Eng. of 
Madras By, (retired), 1004; 4th «. of late T. G. 
Stoney, J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhlll, Co. 
Tipperary, Ireland ; m. 1875 ; Scholar, Gold 
Medallist and M. E., Queen's University, 
Ireland; Fellow, Madras University. Public 
cations : various engineering papers. Address : 
The Gabies, Coonoor. 

BTKDNd, Tiik Hon. J/r-coL. IlKNRy Bthaut, 
IM.E. (1920), Ag. Agout tt» tho Govmior- 
Gcnoml In W(Ht(‘ru India BUIch. AjUMniited 
Anst. Political Agent and Ashihtant HchI* 
d(*nt at. Aden in 1902. Two years later he 
wart appointed i*ohti<'al Agent, JMIulii Kantha 
Agency aiul thou AKsmIant to thi‘ llesident at 
Baroda in 1906, Artrtistaut Resident, 1907; 
Arthihiaiit Politle..il Agent, l*alanpui, 190H, 
and Kalliiawar 1909; Adiunilrttratnr Palitaua 
State, 1912, Assistant Kesident at Aden 1916, 
I\iUheal Agi‘nt, Kathiaw'ar, 1920 Politienl 
Agent, Barnurt Kantha Agency, 1925; Hnsident, 
Wcrtteru K ijputana .Siatet. 1920. .Uldrebs . 
Rajkot. 

STUAllT, Tuk Hon*. Sir Loiuh, C.I.E., 

Chief Judge, Chief Court of Oudh since 
1925. b. 12 March 1870. Educ.: Chater- 
house; Balhol Coll., Oxford. Eat. T.C.S., 
1891, Jud. Sec. to Govt, and nom. as Mem. 
of U. P. CouucU, 1910-12. Addl. Judl. Oom- 
misrtionor, Oudh, 1912; .fudicial Commissioner, 
Oudh, 1921; Puisne Judge, High Court, Allaha- 
bad, 1922. Address : Lucknow. 

STUABT-WILLIAMS, STDNXY CBARLBS, M.A. 
(Cantab); B.A. (London). Chairman, Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, b, 9 May 1876 ; m. Feb. 
1903, Elizabeth Mary Stuart ; 8 sous, Bdue,: 
Klngswood Sch., Bath; Univ. CoU., Aberyst- 
wyth and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Junior Sec. to Agent, E. L By., 1900-03 ; By. 
Sec. to Agent, E. I. B., 1903-06 ; Seoy. to 
Agent, E.1. B., 1906-14: Sec., Port Commis- 
sioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; Vice-Ghairman, 
1916. By* Chairman, 1921 ; Chairman, since 
Novr. 1922. Publieations: The Economics of 
Bail way Transport, 1909 ; Article on Indian 
railways in Modern Bailway Practice, 1918. 
History ol the Port of Oaioutta, 1670-1920. 
Addrm: Port Commissioners* House, 
' Caiootta, 
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SUBBARAYAN, Bit. BabauWA, 1LA.,B,CX. 
<OxoN.), (DUBtm), Zem)i>dM<rf Kunn. ' 
ramangalam, Chief Minister to the Govt of 
Madras, b, 9 Septr. 1889. in. Badhabal 
Kudmal. d, of Bai Sahib K. Bangarao • of 
Mangalore. Edue : Newington School, 
Madras, the Presidency and li^dras ChrlsHan 
Colleges and Wadliam College, Oxford. Was 
<>ouncii Secretary for a few months in the 
first reformed Legislative Council ; has been a 
member of Madras Jvoglslative Council repre- 
senting South Central Landholders from 1920. 
Was a member of AU-ludla Congress Committee, 
in 1920. Address ; “ Falrlawus/' Egmore. 

Madrart. 

BUBEBAB, Manu, B.A. (Bombay), Bakshkia 
X'ellow of the Elphnstone OoUege, B.So. 
(Eco.) Loudon, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister* 
at-Law, Gray’s inn, 1912. Bireefcor, Penin- 
sular Locomotive Co., Ltd.; Managing Blreo- 
tor, Aemc-Bala Trading Co., Ltd. Eduo.: New 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from - 
the School, Elphiustoue College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar Prizeman, 

London School of Economics, London 
University, Soath Kensington Gray’s Inn. 
Beturned to India in 1914. Lecturer In Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University. Professor of 
Eexinomics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
in M.A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd., (1917); Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd (1919); Partner, 
Lalji Naranji ck Co., Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., IM.; Bepresenta* 
tivc of the Indian Merchants ' Cluuaber on the 
Bombay Port Trust; sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Commuulty 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Bubber Co. 
(1920) ; Blrector of the Peninsular LocomoHve 
Co., Ltd. (1924) ; Managing Birector, Acme- 
Baia Trading Co., Ltd., (1925); Bepresenta- 
tive of the Indian Met chants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Bevelopment Depart- 
ment. Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Beclamatiou Scheme and Mso on 
Housing Scheme. Address: Kodak House, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SUBEAHMANYAM, Bao BAHADirn Cala«A 
SUMDAKATTA, B.A., B.L., Laudowner. b. 
Not. 1862. Edue : Kumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma, 
d. of C. Munakshalya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore Practised as Vakil at Bellary ; 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10; 
Vice-President District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 : Member, Liberal League, Madras ; 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920. Apptd. 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates 
Mayavaram Town in 1928. Publicaiiene : 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plagne and Irdnatlon 
Problems of the Ceded Blstrieta. Awmt: 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

SUHBAWABBY, ThU HoN. Mb. JneOfOX 
ZABHABUB BAHIJI ZAE1I>» KX. 
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Judge, Calcutta High Court, h. 
1870. E4m : Dacca aud Calcutta. Addrm : 
8, Wellesley let Lane, Calcutta. 

StJKHDEO FEASAD, SiK, B.A., Rao Bahadur 
(1805); Gold Ealear-i-Hlnd Modal (1901); 
C.I.E., 1902 ; Kt. Bachelor (1922). Political 
Judicial and Finance Member. State Council, 
1924*26, b, March 1862. m, Mobanjl, d. of 
Vrannath Hukkoo. Ed»c.: at Agra College. 
Settlement, Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secre- 
tary, MarWar, 1886; Member of Council, 
1887 ; Senior Member, 1901, Minister, 1908 . 
Udaipur Minister, 1914-18; Political and 
Judicial Member Begoucy Council, 1922* 
23. Officiated as its Vice-President, 1920. 
is Sardar of first rank with judicial pow- 
ers* Holds 3 villages lu jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Pubheationg : Famine 
Report, 1899-1900; Origin of the Rathores ; 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Addfe^8: Sukb 
Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 

SUKTHANKAR, VlSHNU SlTABAM, M.A., 
(Cantal)), Ph. 1). (Bt^rlln) Research Scholar 
and Lecturer in the Post-graduate Department 
of the Bombay University, b. 4 May 1887. 
m. 7i)leanora nee Bowing (died 6tli Aug. 1926). 
Educ : Maratha Higii School and St. 
Xavier's College, Bombay, 8t. .John’s College, 
Cambridge (Engl), and Berlin University. 
Formerly Asstt. Superintendent, Archasological 
Survey, Western Circle , Lecturer in the Post- 
graduate Department of the Bombay Univer- 
sity; Director of the Mahabharata Depart- 
ment of Bhandarkar Oriental ileseach Ins- 
titute, Poona ; and Editor of The Mahabharata 
PiMicatime : Die Orammatlk Sakatayanas, 
Leipzig, 1921; Vasavadatta, Oxford Unlv. 
Press, 1923; First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata, 1927 ; Editor-in -Chief, Journal 
of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 
Address: Shantaram Hou.se, Mu)at>ar Hiil, 
Bombay; and Biiaudarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, l^ooua. 

SULTAK AHMAD EHAK, SIKDab Sahibzada. 
Muntazih-Ud-DaUXA, C.I.iS. 0924), M.A., 
LL.M. (Cantab), Barrister-at-Law, son of 
Imtlaz-Ud-daula Kawab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadl ; Appeal Member since 
1918. b, 1869. m, 1912, Lucy Pelling Hall, 
of Bristol. Bduc * : at the Aligarh Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s College, 
Cambridge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, Ixmdon, April 1894: B.A., LL.B. 
June 1894, HA. and LL.H., 1909); was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law 
Member of Council, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917 ; a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to Inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Funiab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20. Address : Gwalior, India. 

SUBAJ SIKGH, Captain, BAHADtm, O.B.I., 1.0. 
M. Marshal of the LegialatSve Assembly. 6. 10 
Feb. 1878. m. Batamcour. Edue. : under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army In 1893 as a 
private soidier ; served in Somaliland 1903-01 ; 
menUoned for good service ; Viceroy’s Com- 
mission 1907 ; served as Indian Staff Officer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21; served on the staff of General M. 
F. Eemtoon, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914*16, France to 


1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afghan 
War 1919 ; retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 ; granted hon. rank of Captain 
1923; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly 1921. PuMications . Kbialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thou^ffits of Marcus Aurelius 
In Urdu); Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; Other Military books In 1901, 1907, 
1910 and 1911. Address : Kudia Khai, 
Eatra Karam Singh, Amritsar. 

SUTHERLAND, LlBTTF.-COh. DAVID WATSBS, C. 
I.E., I.M.S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll., Idihore. b, Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
TO. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d, of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Bdve,: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Bdin.), M.B. 
C.M.(Bdln.). F.R.C.P. <Lond.),F.R.S. (BdIn.) 
Fell. Roy. Soo., Med., London. Address: 
28, Jail Road. Lahore. 

SWAIN, Waltbb,C.I.E. (1922),M.L.C., Inspec- 
tor-General of Police, Behar,1923. 6. Jan. 17, 
1876. TO. Annie Matilde, sec. d. of Chas. Fox, 
Esq., of Carse-of-Gowrie, Scotland. Edue,: 
Boston, Grammar School. Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Police, 1895; Supdt. of Police, 
1906; Dy. Inspector-General of Police, 3919; 
Offg. In8pr.-Geai. of Police, 1920; Delhi 
Durbar Medal, 1912; Volunteer Long Service 
Medal, 1919, King’s Police Medal, 1918. 
Publications: ” Instructions for Constables” 
(1901) in English, Kaithi and Bengali: 
** Advice on the Construction of Police Build- 
ings ” (1921). Address : The Imperial Bank 
of India, Patna, E.I.R. and P. 0. Kttale, 
Trans: Nzoia, Kenya (Colony. 

SYBD ABUL AA8, Zamindar b, 27th Soptr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-l-Ayesha. Edue.: Govt. 
City School, Patna ; studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persiau and Urdu • has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd. 
Hon. Magte. at J’atna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26; elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; electea 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1003; 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society Nov. 1916 ; member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Ab'M. Sccry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
Apptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee, 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Races Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation wliich waited upon Lord Har- 
dinge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim Assocn., 1914; elected Vioe-Presi- 
dents of Bihari Students’ Association and 
Anjumani-Tslamia, Patna, 1914; served 2 
years as Director, Bihar and Orissa Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, nomi- 
nated non-official member, Mental Hospital, 
Patna, 1923. Address : Abulaas Lane, Bankl- 
pur, Patna. 

SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 
Hon, Khan Bahai^tib, Sib, Kt. (1924), B.A., 
B.L., Minister of Education, Bihar and Orissa 
since 1921. b, 1870. to. Musammut Kaniz 
Banoo of Bhaikhpura. Educ : at Patna. Prac- 
tised as a vakU In the Mofossii courts and 
then in the Patna High Court, was the first 
Government Pleader la the Patna High 
Court; Member, LedMativo Council, Bengal, 
in the first refonnod Council under Mofifiy- 
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MInto Kefofirs Scheme ; served three terms In 
the Bihar and Orissa LftffislaMve Coimdl, was 
for a long Ume Secretary of the Bihar Pro- 
vincial Moslem Teague. Address: Moraclpore 
Patna. 

SYKD, Sm All Imam* K.C.SJ. (ion), asj. 
(1011).^. Keora (Patna). 11 Feb. 1800* a. of 
Kawah Syed Tmdad Imam. Shamsuhilama ; 
wi. 1801; five «. four d. Galled to Bar, Middle 
ferople, 1890; Standing Council , Calcutta 
High Coiirt ; President. Ist Session of the 
AlMndia Moslem League held at Amritsar. 
1906 ; Mem.. Moslem League Depn. to Eng- 
land, 1900; Member of Governor’s Legislative 
Council, Bengal. 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908.12 ; Law Member of 
Governor-Opneral’s Council. 1910-16; Puisne 
Judge of Patna High Court, 1917 ; Member. 
Executive Couucll of Bihar and Orissa. 1918 ; 
President, Executive Council of the Govern- 
ment of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 1019 ; 
First Indian Representative to sit at the 
first meeting of the League of Nations. Nov. 
1920. Addrm : Mariam Muuzil. Patna ; 
also Bella Vista, Hyderabad (Deccan). 

RYKI), SiROAP, Ahr Kuan, created Nawab Slrtlar 
Nawaz Jung Italiadiir, 1921 ; l^ostiuaHter 
<l(Mieral ot M. K. il th(“ Nizsini'n DomlnioTH 
since 1922 -1929 h 2(5th March m79 . eldest 
sur\i\ing h ol lute Nawab Sirdar Diler Jung, 
Riidar l)ller-ud-l)owla, Sndar IHIer-nl-Mulk 
ItaluKlur, (M.E, s(uue tijn(‘ Home Seerelary 
al ilyd(‘rabad. w 1899 , live v. Two d Educ.’: 
pnvaleU thifered tlie Nizam *s service, 191 1 , 
has lield sexeral resj»onsibl(' iKWitions, mehid- 
in« the (’omiiiKsioiKTshli) ol (Inlburga Pro- 
vince pres<*ntcd (Jeorgian and Quei'n Mary 
Historical Kurniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Vlet()na Mtunorial Hall, Calcutta, 
190S /‘((hltraUotts' : Lord Curzon’a AdiiunU- 
tration of India, 190:» ; Unicst in India, 1907 , 
Historical Fuinitnic, J908, India ot To-day, 
190S , Life ot Lord Morely, 1023 . The Earl 
ol Reading 1921; Hritish India, 1920, con- 
tributions to th<» English and iiidian Press 
with regard to the Indian political situation. 
Ad(ire*>ft : Hyderabad, Deeean, 

SYED RAZA ALT, C.B.E. Member, Public 
Service Commission (1926) ; B.A., LL.B, 
(Allahabad Univ.) b. 29 April 1882, m, d. of 
his mother's first cousin. JUdue,: Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh. Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics ; returned to U.P, Legis. Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in Cawnporo Mosque 
agitation ; elected 'Trustee of Aligarh College ; 
gave evidence before Islington (Commission 
and SouthboTOugh Committee ; returned 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for Introducini 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards In U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916; 
game year settled at Allahabad ; identified him- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation pro- 
gramme; became independent la politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report; headed two deputa- 


tions of Moslem members of Indian Leglsla* 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connexion 
with Turkish question; gave nou-party evi- 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 
League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member. Govt, of India’s Deputation to South 
Africa (1926-26). Pvblicatwm : Bs^cys on 
Moslem Questions (1912). Addr€6$: Delhi 
and Simla. 

SYKES, Major-Genurai Sir Frederick. 
G.C.I K., G.BK, C.M.G., Governor 

of Bomi»uy. b 23 July 1877. son of Henry 
Sykes. Addiscombe. m. 1920, Isabel, d. of 
late III Hon A. Bonar Law, one a. 

(Tli(‘ King's) Hussars , 2nd 1 J. 1901 ; Lt. 
1903. Capt 1908; Bt. Major, 1913; Bt. 
Lt ('(»I. 19ir>, fU. (\)1 1918 ; Major-General, 
1918 , em])h)y»‘d with West African Regt. 
1903-4; Inieliigence Branch, India, 1905-6; 
passiul Staff ColU‘go, 1908-9 : G.S.O , War 
Offiee, 1911-12; ('ommander, Royal Flying 
Corps, Military Wing, 1912. which he raised 
and eominanded ii\l 1914, soineilmo coiii- 
nmudiiig li.F C. France 1914-15; temp. 
Colonel (2iul (Vunmander) Royal Marines 
and Wing (^aptaln RFC. (Naval Wing 
whilst efuniuaiiding Royal Naval Air Service 
in E. Me(lit(‘rranean. 1915-16: A.A. and 
QMG. 1910, A.A G. War Office, 1916; 
Brig, General and Deputy Director, War 
Office, 1917, Brigadier General, General 
Staff, Suprenu' War Council, Versailles, 
1917-18: Major Gen and (hlef of the Air 
St.iff, 1918-19, Controller G<‘neral of Civil 
Aviiitiou, F«‘b 1919-22; served InRHirial 
Yeoinunrv and Coininaiider-in-(.’hiefs B(Kly- 
giuird in S. Atrienii War, 1900-01 (severely 
woiindeil, Qu(‘(‘n’s medal with dasiis'), Euro- 
pean War, 1914-18 (despatches five times, Bt. 
Lt-Col. Bt (\>1, (\MG., K.iMl); Member 
ot Imperial War (’ablnf't , of Air Section, 
Britlsii Delegation at Peace Conference, 1919; 
Croix <i<* (’omiriauder d») la Legion d’Hon- 
neiir , (Yoix d<‘ ('oinmander de I’Ordro do 
Leopold, Belgium ; Vladimir of Russia ; 
Distiuguislied Servici* Medal (U.S.A.) ; Order 
ol th<‘ Rising Sun, Japan ; Memiier ot Council 
ot the Royal Aeronaiitiejil and Royal Geo- 
graphical 'Societies; Lees- Knowles Li^cturer 
at Cambrldgi* University, 1921; Direotror of 
rndergrouiul Electric, London General Om- 
nibus, Anglo-Argentine Tramways, Marc/ml 
Wireless 'Felegraph, and otlior Companies. 
Chairman of the Government Broadcasting 
Board, 1923-28 ; Cliainnan, Vice-Chairman 
or member of four other Governraont Com- 
mittees ; Pfihliratinn : Aviation in Peace and 
War, 1922. Addresh : Govomment House, 
Malabar Point, Bombay. 

TAGORE, abahindra Nath, OJ.E.; Vice 
Zemindar of Shazadpni. Bengal; 6. 1871 
Edue, : Sanskrit Ooll.. Oaloatta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Addre&s to Lady Curfoa 
Gasket presented to King by Gorp. of Oaioutta 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Addrett: 5 Dwar- 
fcanath Tagore’s Lane. Oaloatta* 

TAOOBR* Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtoi 
OooHAR, Kt. 6, 17 September 1878, 

Bdtw.: Hindu Sbh., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Oaloatta, 1808 ; 
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Victoria Mem. Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum: 
T'ellow, Boyal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soo. of Bengal; 
formerly Mem. Bengal Council. Address 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAOOEE, SIR EaBlNPRANiTH, Kt., D.Lit* 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; b, 1801. Hduc. .* privately. 
Lived at Calcutta first; wont to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father's 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at ago of 40 founded school at Shantini* 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, tills has been his life- 
work ever since ; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English; J^obel Pilse for Literature, 191 a. 
Publications: In Bengali about 30 political 
works, dramas, operas about 30 ; Story books, 
Novels 16; Essays about 40; Song books 25. 
In English (Jitfuijall, 1912. Th<* Cartlener, 
1913, The (Vesd^nt Moon, 1913. I'hilra, 1913. 
The King of the Bark (liamtMr, 1914. Post 
Othoo, 1914. Sadhana, 1914. Kabir’s Poems, 
191.5. Krult-( lathering, 1916. Hungry Slones 
and oth<‘r Stones, 1910 Strav Birds, 1910 
My llemlrilHeeiici's, 1917. Saeiiflee and otln r , 
Play.s, 1917 The Cyele ot Spring, 1917. 
PeiNonality, 1917. Natlonalisjn, 1917 liO\er’s 
Gift and Crossing, 1918. Maahi and other 
8tf»ries, 1918. Stories from Tagen*, 1918 The 
Parrot’s Training, 1918 The Btnne and the 
World, 1919 (Htanjali and Fruit-Gathering, 
1919. The Fugitive, 1921 . The Wreek, 1921 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought UeluN, 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gore, 1924. L<*tters frojn Abroad, 

1923. Bed Oleanders, 1924. 'Palks in Clilna, 

1924. Broken Ties. 1924. Bed OI<*an(l<Ts, 
a drama, 192.5, Firefli(>s, 1928. Jildrns 
Shantiiiiketau, BoJfmr. 

TAMBE, Shripid Baiwant, B.A„ LL.B., 
Home Member, Central Provinces, Govern- 
ment. b. 8 Pee. 1875. Educ : Jabalpur (Hit- 
karlnl School), Ainraoti, Anglo-Vernacular 
and High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt. Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924 
President, 0. P. I^egis. CJouncil, March 1925, 
Address : Nagpur, 0. P. 

TANNAN, Mohan Lal, B. Com. (Birm.h Bar. | 
at-Law, I.E,S., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay. 
b. 2 May 1886, m. Miss 0. Chopra. Educ, : 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Formjin 
Christian Coll., Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd., in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Ofiicial Liquidator, the ludiau 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab). 
President, lOtb Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
society, 1921-23; Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bar.dau, Bombay (1921-22); 
Syndic of the Bombay University, i923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Acc^ountancy Diploma 
Board, Bombay, from let March 1928;Director, 
Bombay Central Co-opcntfve Bank. I.td., 
Bombay, 1924; Member .Council, Indian Ins- 


titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors* Coundi, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Eoono- 
micB, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confee. 
(Bombay). Publications: ** Banking Law 
and Practice in India,” Indian Currency 
and Banking Problems ** Jointly with Prof. 
K. T. Shah, B.A. (Bom.), B.Sc. (Boon.) 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
** Banking Needs of India,” ” Indian Currency 
and the War,” etc. Addrm: The Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Hornby 
Hoad, Bombay. 

PATA, SIR DORABJri JavSBTJI, Kt., J.P., 
senr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. h. 27 Aug. 
1850. s. of late Jamsetil Nusst'rvanji Tata m. 
1898, Meherbal, d. of H. J. Bhabha. Edue , : 
Cains Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb.; Bombay 
Univ. Address: ** Esplanade House,” Waud- 
by Boad, Bombay. 

TAW 8BTN KO, C.T.E., I.S.O., Examl- 

ner in Chinese, Burma, since 1906, 5. 7 
Dec. 1864. Edue. : Christ’s Coll-, Camb.; 
Burmese and Pali Lecturer, Ban goon 
Coll., 1882-85 ; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of Burma, 
1880-01 ; Burmese Lecturer, Cambridge, 
1892-93; Siipdt., Archfflologlcal Survey, 
Burma Circle, 1899-1919. Publkations: 
Burmese Sketches, Vols. I and II ; Selor- 
tious from the Becorda of the Hluttaw ; Tran- 
slation of Maha Janaka Jataka; Elemen- 
tary Handbook of the Burmese Lanvnnge. 
Address: Peking Lodge, Mandalay; Under- 
wood, Mayniyo, 

TKGABT, SIK CHARI.E8 AnrausTTO, Kt 
M.V.O., ( 'oinmissiouer ot Pollse, Calcutto . 6. 
1881. Edue, : Port ora Boyal 8cb , Enniskillen ; 
Trinity Coll., Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 
officiated av Dy. lDsp.-G(>n.of Police, Calcutta 
1901, Address : Calcutta. 

TEHBI, Captain H. H. Baja Narxndra Shah 
Sahbb JlAHADUR, C.S.I., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State, t. 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1016. Heir-apparent 
born 1921. Succeeded 1913. Edue.: 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address: Tehrl, Oarh- 
wai State. 

THAlvOllUAM KAPILRAM, DlWAN BAHADUR, 
B.A., LL B , (J.I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt. Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
b. 16 April 1868.W1. Eataugavri. d. of Kesha vrai 
Amrltral. at Bhavnagar, Allred High 

School and Elphinstoue (’ollege, Bombay. 
Appbl. teacher in Govt. Sorahji J. J. High 
School of Sfirat and began pratice at Surat 
in 1894, Entered Munielpality in 1904; be- 
came Chairman, Schools (’ommittee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and (chairman .Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and J917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality In 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17; and again ip, 1928 for 
the triemiiujii 1928 31. Appointed Chainnaii, 
Committee ot management in 1922-25 ; 
(liairman of School Board in 1925. Appoin- 
ted a member of tlie Pratt (Jommittee ; and 
witness before the Royal Reforms Commission, 
1918. Vice-President, Surat Sarvajaidk Edu- 
cation Society 1927-28. Address : Athwa 
Lines, Surat. 

THAHU&, Eao Bahadur Kashin ath Khshav » 
; Sen. Dlv. and Sese. Judge, Kagpne 
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slaoe 1011 $ 6. 15 1850. Mftf. .* Saugot 

and JabMilpore H. B. : Uiilr Oentral Oou:, 
Allahabad. Aidmt : Nagpur. 

THESIG EK, Vios- A i)MIRALB£KTRAM S Accmui, 

C. B. (1916), C. M. G. (1911) ; Coramandor-iTi- 
Chief, East ladies Squadron, b. 14 Jan. 187S. 
m, 1921, Violet, widow of W. Brodrick Cloete, 
and d. of late J. A. Henley. Entered Boyal 
Nav>, 1887 ; Lieut., 1895 ; Commander, 1905 ; 
Captain, 1912 ; Rear-Admiral, 1922 ; served 
European War, Battle of Jutland Bank, 
1914-18 (despatches (J. B.) ; A. 1). C. to the 
Ring, 1922; 2nd Class Order of 6t. Anno of 
Russia with cross swords ; St. Vladmir, Russia, 
with crossed swords. Fubllrations : Queries 
in Seamansliip. Address : H. M. H. Piffingham. 
TH OMAS, Geoeoe Arthur, B.A., C.l.E. (1925), 
Collector of Bombay 6, 4 May 1877. w. 
Cwenlllan Dorothy, d. of Dean Howell. Edm*: 
Clifton College and Emmanuel Coll., Cam- 
bridge; 181 Class Classical Tripos; Joined 

l. G.S. m 1900 : Asstt. Collr., Belgaum, Bijapur 
and Dharwar ; Asstt. Collr., Customs, Bombay; 
Collr. of Customs, Madras; Collr. of Kolaba 
and Hyderabad, Sind ; Secretary, Revenue 
Department, General Department and tfgain 
Rev. Department and Chief Seiretarv; Mem- 
ber, Couueil of iStatj* 1927 Ag. C ommihsloner 
in Siud (1928). Address . Bombay 

THOMPSON, Sir .John Pekronkt, K.C.T.E. 
(1926), ('SI. (1919); Chief Commissioner 

01 Delhi, 1028 6. 8 March 1873. 

m. Ada laicia, d. of the late R. Y. 
Tyrrell, Litt. I). Senr., Fellow, Trinity 
Coll., Dublin. Edw,: Leeds Gr. Bch. 
and Trin ('oil., Cambridge ; Ist Class 
Classk^l Tripos ; J*resident of the Union 
(189:)) ; JSnteied f C.H , 1897 ; Vh. See. 1916. 
Member of Indian 1 eg.-(’oimcll, 1918-19; 
Member of Ihdomis Committee, 1918-19; 
President, Railway Poliee Committee, 1921 ; 
Political Secretary, Foreign and Political 
Department 1922-28 Memi)er ol (’ouiieil of 
State 1922-27 , ('hid ( ’onimift.sioner ot Dt'lhi, 
1928, lormeiJj President, Punjab flistorieHl 
Society and Fellow and Syndic of the Punjab 
Univereity. Address: Delhi. 

THORNTON, HuaH Atucbr. O.I.E., B.A., 
T.O.S. : Commissioner. Bdue,: Cheltenham 
Christ Church, Oxford (B.A.). Ent. I.C.8. 

1895. Address: Sagaing, Upper Burma. 

THULRAl, TALUQDAR OF, Rana 8ie Bhboraj 
S iNOH Bahadur of Khajurqaon, K.0J.E., 
Rai Bareli District, b, 1865. m. Ut d, of 
Babu Amaiiiit SingR p. b, of the Raja of 
Majhoult ; 2nd, d. of Raja Bomesurdatt Singh; 
a Baja of Kundwar; 8id d. of the RajR of 
BlJapur District. Edue,: Oovt. H« 8., Ral 
Bareli. N. father, 1897; descended from 
King Sallvahan, whose Sumvat Eta Is current 
in India. Hsir; Kdnwar Lai BIma Nattt 
PIngb Bahadot. Addm% : Th8iral,EtuiJ(irgao]i. 

TODHUNTEB, BlR OharuBB QroroB, E.0.S.I . 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal bGatistical 
and Royal Historical Societies ; 5. Id Feb. 
1869. Edttc** Aldeubam Sch. and 
King's CoU., Cambridge, Members' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 : m. Alice, 
O.B.E.,K.-i-H.,d. of Captain 0. Losack, 93rd 
HigblandeiB. Served in I.C.S., Madras ; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
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Excise matters in Kashmir^ the C.B. and C.I^ 
StatiHi. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906P 
I.G. of Excise and Salt to tlie Govt, of India, 
1909-1920. President, Life Saving Applianoes 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt, of 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : Member of LAecutive C)oan(Hl, 1919-24» 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 ; Member, Council of State, 1926; 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja 
Mysore. Address : Park House, Mysore. 

TONE, H. H. AlUN-UD-DiULA WaZIBUL HUDH. 
Nawab Hafiz Sib Mohammad Ibrahim au. 
Khar Bahadur Saulat Jaro, G.C.LE.« 
O.C.8.1. b. 1848. s, 1867. State has area of 
2,663 sq. miles and population of over 287,898- 
Address : Took, Rajputana. 

TRAYANCORE AND COCHIN, SOUTH IHBU. 
Bi'^hop in, Rt. Rbv. E. A. L. Moors. M.A, 
b, Nov. 13, 1870. Educ.: Marlborough CJoll., 
and at Oriel. Coll,, Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
i$irraingham, 1894-06 ; Missionary ot Qw 
C.M.8. in S. India from November 1896 ; C.M. 
S. Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1014; C.M.S< 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903 ; Chairman, 
C.M.S., District CouncU, TinneveUy, 1915-1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 24 Feb. 1025. Address: 
Kottayam. 

TRAVERS, Walter Lancelot, C.I.B. (1925), 

0. B.E. (1918), M.L.C. Chairman, Dooars 
Planters' Association, 1914-20 ; Vlce-Ghairman, 
1921-1924 ; Member, Bengal Leulslative 
Council 1920 and of Retormrd Council 1921- 
23 and 1924 to date, Leader, British Group; 
Mem)>or, Jultiaiguri District Board, 1914-24. 
Captain (retd.) North Bengal Mounted Rifles. 
Jddress. Baradighi Tea Estate, Baradigh. 
P.O., Jalpaiguri, and Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

TRENCH, William Lattncelot Crosbie, B.A,, 

1. lust. ('. E. Ih’incipal, Engineering 
I'oliegc, Pooua. b. 22 July 1881, m. Margaret 
Zephaniu Huddleston. Bdiu' at Iipys School 
and Dublin University. Indian Service of 
Engineers. Address : Engineering CioUege, 
Poona. 

TURNER, Alfred John, J.P., B.Sc. (London)* 
1901 ; F.I.C.. 1906 ; Principal and Professor 
of Chemistry, Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Matunga. 5. 1874. m. Nita ASpden, 
e. d. John Lyndel Aspden. Bdue. : Finsbury 
Tectmicai College and London University. 
.Analyst In various Arms and London 
County Council: Demonstrator and Lecturer 
at East Loudon OoUece (London Untv,); 
Science Master at Giggleswick, Yorklihlre. 
Publications: Papers to the Beridite* Che- 
mical Soci(^ty and Monograph on Bitterns. 
Address : King’s Circle, Matunga, Bombay, 

TURNER, Arthiik James, M.A. (Cantab.), 
B. Sc. (Loud.); Director, Indian Central 
('otton Coniiriittoe Technological Laboratory, 
Matunga, Boinliay, since 1924, b. 30th Sep- 
tember J889. Bdffc : Wilson’s Grammar 
School, J^ondon, S. E., GouviRe and Oaius 
College, Cambridge. Ajisistant in Aeronau- 
tical Materials Section, National Physical 
Laboratory, 1912-15: Head of Experimental 
Fabrics Laboratory, Royal Aircraft Factory 
(Establishment), SouUi Farnborou^, 1918- 
1919 , Professor ot Textile Technology. 
Manchester University and Gollego of Toon- 
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oology, Manchester, Publicatiom: 

Technological Imports on Standard Indian 
Cottons ; many scientlftc and technical pa- 
pers on textile sul)jcet 8 present od to the 
Advisory (Committee* on Aeronautics, or 
published in the leading textile journals, or 
as bulletins of the indian Central Cotton 
Oomnilttee. Addresn : Cotton LalM>ratory, 
Matunga, Bombay. 

TURNER, CH.iRLKS William Alpis, BA., 
C.I.E. (1928), l.C.S . Secretary to Government, 
Cteneral Dept., Bombay, b July 30, 1879 m. 
Eileen Dorothy Kirkpatrick. Ednc: King Ed- 
ward VI. School, Norwich and Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford. Appointed Asst. t'oUector, Bombay 
Presidency in 1903 ; Settlement Oflfteer, Dhar- 
war Dlst. 1909-10; Under-Hccretary, Revenue 
and Kinauce Departments, Bombay. 1912-1.'); 
Cantoimient Magte., Ahmcdnagar, 1017-1919, 
Collector, Ahmeduagar, 1919-21 , Personal 
Asst. t(» Lord Ijeo, (’hairman. Public Services 
Commission, 1923-24 ; Ag. Secretary, Polltn*aI 
Department, 1924 ; and Secretary, General 
Dt'partment, 1924-27, Address : Secictanat, 
Bombay. 

T7ABJI, H OSiiir Badeuddin, If .A. (Honours), 
LI 4 .M. (Honours), OanUb. 1896; Bar-at- 
Iaw, Second Judge 1‘residency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay, b 11 October 1873. m. Miss 
Nazar Mohammad Fatclially. Edue. : Anjuman- 
e-lslam, Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and 
Oollege ; Downing College, Cambridge. 
Prao^dln the Bombay High Court. Addrsif; 
Almani^, Walkeshwar Boad* Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, 

UOAIFUB, H. H, Maharajaphiraj Maharana 
S fg FATIB SlEORJI BABAOUB OF, Q.G. S.I., 
Q.0.1.BL OO.V.O., Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar. 6 . 1848. Udaipur. 

UDAIPUB, H, H. TUB Baja of, Chaeorabbb* 
XAE Pbasao SiRoa Dbo, Ohib? of. Aidrm: 
Udaipur. 

ULLAH, Rbv. IshaR, Archdeacon of Delhi? 
Archdeacon In Lahore Diocese from 1910-1915*. 
Canon of the Lahofe Cathedral 1915-1922; 
retired 1924. and Supdtg. Missionary of Tolia 
Tek Singh Mission. 6. 1867. Edbu\: Baring H.S.. 
Batala; Lahore IMv. OoU. Address' Co Q. 
Thoan UUah, M,A., B.T., Lecturer, Multan 
College, Multau. 

UMAR Hay AT Khan Tiwana, The Uon. 
Colonel Nawab Rana Malik 8ir,K,('.1.E.,c. 
B.E., M.V.O., Member, Council of State, J^and- 
lord. b. 1874. Educ. : Aitchlson tTiiefs’ College, 
Lahore, was given Hon. Commission in 18th 
K.G.O., a/tteuded King Edward’s (’orouation 
Durbar at Delhi ; served in Somaliland ; 
joined Tibet Expedition ; was attached I 
to the late Ameer of Afghanistan ; attended 
King George’s Coronation Dar1>ar at Dellii ; 
saw active service in the world war in Pranc>e 
and Mesowtamia ; Mons. Star 1914 , Member, 
Provincial Recruiting Board ; roijresented 
Punjab, Delhi W^ar Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made* Colonel : Member, Esher 
Committee 1 920 ; tias l»een l^reskient of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India, Addrm: Kaira, Dist. Shahpur, 
Punjab. 


VAKIL, sirdar Sir Bustom Jbuanoir, Kt., 
(1924); Khan Bahadur (1907); First Class 
Sirdar of Gujarat (1911); Millowner and 
Mer^ant. 6. Sept. 1878. m. Tehmlna, e. d. 
of Dr. D. E. Kothawala, Civil Surgeon retd., 
Bomb.ay Medical Service. Educ: Gujarat 
College, Ahmodabad. Since 1901 Managing 
Partner in Nowroji Pesbonjl & Co., Govt. Salt 
Agents; Pioneer of Magnesium Chloride 
industry in India ; Presdt., Dlst. Local Board; 
tor many years member of Ahrncdabad 
Miinicdpality ; Dist. Scout Commissioner, late 
Olfleer Commanding “ D ” Coy., 12-2 Bombay 
J’ioueers; and Divisional Supdt., St. John 
Ambulance Brigade, Ahrncdabad Division ; 
was member of Imperial Legis. Council from 
1913-10 : has extensively travelled in European 
countries; Chairman and Director of several 
iiidustriul concerns and Railway Boards ; 
bui))cd Government during the War in 
recruitment of combatants and non-com- 
batants and was awarded medal and also 
certifleato by H, E. Lord Willingdon. First 
Class Magistrate independently in charge 
of a whole Division since 1911 Address ; 
Tup ** Rnsory,” Shnhi B.'ig, Ahmsdabad 

VAUX, Major Hknery Gerogk, C 8.L (1928), 
C.J.E. (1921), M.V.O. (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to tlu‘ Governor of Bombay, b. 1882. m. 
The Baroness Bdna von StocKbausen. 
(AmeTi(^n), I91.'>. Erfuc. S( Jjawroiu'c School, 
Joined the Army 1900 , A.D.C. to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 : A.D (’., to Governor of Mad- 
ras, J9H ; A.D.C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14; Militivry Secretary to Lord Carmichaclj 
1914*17 ; Mil. Secretary to Earlot Ronaidshay, 
1917 22; Mil. Secretary to Earl of Lytbon, 
1922; MU. Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 23; Mil. Secretary to Sir Leslie Wilson, 

1923- 28; Militifcry Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes sinre 1928. Address: Govornment 
House, Bombay. 

VELINKEll, Shrikrishna Gunaji, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 
Ccrtitlcato of llonour, Council of Legal 
Education, Triuitj (1909) ; of the Honourable 
Society of Lincoln’s Tun ; Bar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1009). 6. 12 April. 1868. to. to 
Prabhavatibai, d, of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ. : St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Enrolled as pleader, High Court, Bombay, lu 
1893; called to the liar in July 1909. In [uo* 
minent practice in the Hi^h Court at Bombay 
and criminal courts of the Presidency. 
One of the Commissioner appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmodabad and Viramgaro arson and murder 
cases, 39)9; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomt>ay Improvement Act, 
Sept. 1922 to April 1923 ; Seory., P. J. Hindu 
Gymkhana, 1897-190S. PabHcations : Law 
of Gaming and Wagering and the T 4 aw of 
Compulsory Land Acquisition and Componsa* 
tioD. Address : Ratan House, 1-4 Lamlngton 
Road (South), Bombay. 

VENKATA8IJBBA RAO, Thr HOn. Mr, 
Justice M., B.A., B.L., Judge, High Court. 
Madras, b, 18 July 1878, Educ,: Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled l&gb Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised 
from 1908-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
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V, Badhakrl^naiya under tlie firm name of 
Messrs. Venkaiasubba Kao and Radhakrlsh- 
naiya. Had a larj^e and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court. Election 
OommlB8ioncr»1921>‘22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench, 17 Nov. 1D21 ; President. 
Anandana Samajam, Depressed Classes Mis- 
Sion Society and Madras Dist. Scout Council ; 
Vice-President, Provincial Scout Council. 
Address : ** Pevensey. ** Nungambaukum, 

Cathedral P. 0.. Madras. 

7ENEATA8WBTA CHALAFATl EUNGA, 
Aao Bahaduh, Maharajah Sir Bavh, 
Maharajah of Bobbili. O.C.I.E.. O.B.E., 
Maharajah, 1900 ; Ancient Zamindar of 
Bobbili. 28 Aug. 1862. Educ.: Bobbili, 
privately. Ascended Gadi in 1881; Lite 
Mem.. Boyal Asiatic Soc. ; Mem. of Madras 
Council. 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1902 ; First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec. Council, 1910-11. 
PubKeeUiona: Advice to the Indian Aristo- 
cracy. Hindu Uellgion. Diaries In Europe. 
Criticism on the Unmayana and the Mam- 
bharata. Address: Bobbili. Madras Presidency. 

VERNON, Harow Anselm Beilamy, 
First Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
and M(*inber, (’minetl of State, b I2th 
Heptember, J871. tn to iUiona Wnmm 
Slade. Educ.: at Clifton College and at 
Oxford. Secretary to Board of Revenue, 
Excise; Secretary, R. 1. M. Commission. 
Private Secretary to Sir A. Lawley. M.LA. 
1926 ; Agent to G. 0., Madras States, Trivand- 
rum. Publicatiom : Notes on Italian Salt (a 
translation). Address ; Adyar, Madras. 

VERRIEEES, Albert Claude, C.LE. ; Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P. W.D. m. 1899, Mabel 
Blanche, d. of the late Francis Moore. Bdue.: 
St. Peter's Coll. Agra ; Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll.. Eoorkee. Ent. P. W. D., 1893, 
Under-Secy, to Govt,, P. W. D., Natal 
Tal, 1911-14 ; Exe. Eng , Dehra Dun. 191^16; 
Supdtg. Eng.. 1916-18 ; Sanitary Eng., 1918- 
19 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920-21, Address: “Dar-ul-Shafa”. Lucknow. 

VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt. RSV. THBOTONIUS 
Manoel Ribsiro, D.D., D.C.L. ; R. C. Bishop 
of San Thom$ de Mylapoie, since 1899. d. 
Oporto, 1859, Edue. : Gregorian Uni.. Rome. 
Address,: To mar, Portugal. 

VlJAYARAQHAVA Charya, DiwAN Babadur 
Sir, M.B.E. (1919): Member, Public Serviee 
Commission from 1926. i>. August 1875, 
Educ,: Presidency College, Madras. Jotaed 
Provincial service, 1898 ; Revenue Officer, 
Madias Oorpn.. 1912-17 ; S^retaiyto Board of 
Revenue, 1917-18 ; Dewan of Ooohta, 1919-22, 
Collector and Magistrate, 1920; Crmraissloner 
for India, British Kmpirc Exhibition, 1922- 
25 Address : Simla. 

VfRA VALA, Durbar Shri, 6. 81 Jan. 1888. 
Educ. : at Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 
Wing Master, Rajkumar College, Adviser to 
the Thakore Saheb, Chuda ; Deputy Political 
Agent, Pslanpur ; Manager, Eathl State, 
Dewan, Porbandar State, Dewan, Junagadh 
State. District Deputy Political Agent, Rewa 
Kantha up to 1st April 1927. A^fm : 
jlagasra, ivathlawar, 
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V^ISHNO DtOAHBBR PAtOSICAR, PAnO', 

G avanaoharya, 5. 1872. m. Mrs. Raiaahai 
Palus^r. Educ, : MlraJ State. PutHeaHom : 
54 Music books of notations. Address: 
Shri Ham Nam Adhar Ashram, Panohavati, 
Nasik. 

VIBVESVARAYA, Sm MoksHAOUHDUm, 
1C.O.I.B., D.8e.» H.1.0.E,, late DeiPHa 

of Mysore. 6. 15 Sept. 1861. Edue.: Oenttal 
OoU., Bangaloie, and Coll, of 8oienoe» Poona. 
Asst. Bnidneer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884; 
Bnpdt. Eng., 1904; retired 1908. Apptd. 
8p. Oonsnltfng Eng. to Nlcssn*s Govt., 
1909; Ch. Eng. and Sec.. F.W. and Ry. Bepts., 
Govt, of Mysore, 1909; Dewan of Mysore, 
1912-1918. Chairman, Bombay Technical 
and Industrial Education Committee (appota< 
ted by the Government of Boumay) 
1921-22: Member, New Cafital Enquiry 
Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrenchment 
AdvDer to the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion, 1924. Chairman, Indian Economic En- 
quiry Committee fappotati'd by the Govern- 
ment of India) 1 92r> ; Member, Bombay Back 
Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India) 1926. Toured round 
the world In 1919-20 and has also otherwise 
travelled extensively. Publication: “ Recons- 
tructing India ** (P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 
London). Address: Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

VOLEERS, Robert Charles Francis, G.I.E«, 
8eo., Railway Board 1907-13; A eoountant, 
P. W. D., since 1878; Examiner, 1894. 
Address : Calcutta. 

WACHA, Sir Dinsh\ Edulti, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920); 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1015-16); 
and 01 Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20. 
Member. Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarjl Goculdas & 
Co. Agents, Morarii Gokuldas S. & W. Co., 
Ltd, and Shoiapnr S. & W. Co., Ltd,; Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Setndia 
Navigation Company, t, 2 Aug. 1844. m, 
1860. but widower since August 1888. Educ,: 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay; in Ootfeon 
Industry, since 1874; for 80 years Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. (President, 1901-02); for 80 
years, Mem., Bombay Millownera* Associa- 
tion Committee since 1889 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp. Trust since 
its formation in 1898 up to 1919; Pres, of 17^ 
National Congress, Calcutta, 1901; and of 
Bel gaum Piov. Conference, 1894; gave 
evidence before Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure In 1897 ; Trustee ot Elphtastone 
CoU.; also Chairman, Indian MerdiRnts* 
Chamber and Bureau; was Gen. See., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
from 1894 ; Trustee of Vic. Jubttee Te^mioal 
Institute since 1902 and Hon. Sec. from 
1909 to 1923 President. Western India 
Liberal Association staoe 1919. Was 8eore*> 
tary, Bombay Presideney Assodation from 
1885 to 1915 and President from 1915 to 1918. 
Was President of the First Bombay PtovUieial 
IJberal Conference in 1922 ; is Chairman and 
Trustee of People's Free Reading Room 
and Library since 1917. Publications 
Pamphlets on Indian FInaaee, Coneiiey 
and Economieif AgriefOtuml Oqn8|t|Qi| of 
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India, Bailways, Gnrrency, Temperance, 
Military Bzpenditnre, ete. ; large contri* 
bnlior to leading Indian newspapers and 
jonmals tor more than 45 years; also had 
pnbltohed History <a Share Speculation, 
1S68«64 ; Ufe of romohand Eoyohaud ; Life 
of J, N. tata; cne Else and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
(m Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Aeeollections of Bombay (1860-75). Addrest : 
Jijl House, Kavelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 

WABTA, Bomanji Javsetji, M.A.. LL.B. 
(Cnlv, of Bouibav), Bar-at-Law. t. 4 Aiiff. 
1881. m. Eattanbal Hormusji Wadia and 
subsequently to Perin Nowrojl Chinoy of 
Secunderabad. Bduc.: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1004-6, was Principal, Govt. 
Iaw College, Bombay. 1019-1925. Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1028. Ad~ 
dress : Qu<*tta Terrace, Chowpatty, Bombay 

WABIA, 0. N., O.I.B. (1010)*, MilloWner. 6. 
1860. Bdtie, : Hingis Ctoll., London. Joined 
his father's firm, 18SS. Chairman, Bombay 
Mlllownen* Association (1918). Address : 
Pedder House. Cumballa Hili, Bombay. 

WABIA, JAX8STJI ARDASSBn, J.P., 1000 
Iferohant, b. 81 Oct. 1857. Bdue. : Giphin- 
stone Bch. and Ooll. and rerved apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid ft Go. of London : 
Piwntor and DI*«ctor of Cotton and othei 
Industrial concerns; Mcmher of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn., trom 1001-1921, PublxcatxoPh : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects ; 
published two pamphlets against closing of 
the Mints. Addrets: Witdemess Koad, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

VI^ADIA, Si» Nusserwanjbe Nowrosjee, K.B. 
K., C.I.B., M.T.M.E.* J.P., Millowner. h, 30 May 
1873. m. Evylene Clara Powell. Educr St. Xa- 
vier's College. Chairman of the Bombay Mill- 
owners' Association, 1011 and 1025. Address : 
Strachey House, Pedder Koad, Bombay. 

i 

WADIA; Pestobji Aroesher, M. a., Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Witson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Deo. 1878. Baue, : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publieatims : The 
Philosophers and the French Bevolutlou : 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
fnqiilrv Into the Prlnelples of Tbeosophv; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market In India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address : Hormazd i 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

WALI Mahomed HirssAKALTT, 'Khan 
Bahadur, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon’bl«‘ 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, Tur- 
kish Consul and Founder of the Sind Madres- 
sah-tul-lslam, Karachi; was Member, Legislative 
Assembly ; Ketired Dpty. Collector and Special 
First Claw Magistrate and Landed Prnprietor; 
is General Secretary, Sind Mahomedan Asso- 
ciation and Clialnuan, District School Board, 
KaradiL b, 6 Dee. 1860. Widower. Bduc . . 

College and Govt. Law School, 


Bombay. Served Govt. In various depart- 
ments for 33 years : retired in 1915. A ddress : 
Devon Vella, McNlel Koad, Frere Town, 
Karachi. 

WALKER, George Louis, Solicitor and Notary 
Public ; Partner, Messrs. Little and Co., 
Registrar of the Diocese of Bombay, b. 26 
September, 1870. m. to Agnes Muriel Porter, 
d. of Col. R. S. Porter, J)y. Lieutenant of 
(^oiinty ol lAncaster. Bduc : Liverpool College. 
War Service, Franco and Belgium, 4th Aug. 
1914 to November 1019 : promoted IJcut -Col. 
R.F.A. Retired, 1021. Address: ByouUa Club, 

WALLACE, THS HOR. Ma. JU8TIOB EDWARD 
Hamilton, M.A. (Olas.), B.A. (Oxon.). 
Judge, High Ckmrt, Madras. 5. 18 May 1878 
m. Anna Richmond Miller Loudon, Bduc.: 
High School, Glasgow; Glasgow Univ. : 
BalUol. Coll.. Oxford. Passed 1.0.8., 1895. 
Served in Madras Presidency since 1806; Judge 
of Chief Court, Mysore State, 1912-11. 
Address : Cathedral Gardens. Madras* 

WALM8LBY, SIR HUGH, K9. (1028), MJL. 
Judge, Calcutta High Court since 1016 ; 1.C.S, 
Bduc.: Merton CoU^ Oxford. Ent. I,G.8., 1808. 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. 

WAI.WYN, Rear-Admiral Humphrey 
Thomab, Director, Royal Indian Marine, 
Bombay, h. 25th January 1879, 2iid «. of the 
late (V)l. J Walwyn, Crotty Bwla, Monmouth, 
w. 1912 Eileen Mary van St ran ben zee ; one 
«. Bdno, : H. M 8. Britannia, Dartnumth. 
Went iosea m H. M. S. Camperdown, Janu- 
ary 1895; qnalifted as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 
and obtained the Kgerlon Memorial Prize ; 
Gunnery IJeul. ol H. M. S Drake under 
Prince IjOuIs, H.M.S. Superb, Neptune ; 
Commander, 1912 ; H. M. 8 Warspite, 1916-17 
(DHO.), ('apt. 1916; in eommand destroyer 
flotillas and Senioi Oflioer Mediterranean 
DestroyerH, 1923 , Director of Gunnery Divi- 
sion, Naval Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval 
A.D.C, to the King, 1927; Director, Royal 
Indian Marine, Bombay, 1928. Address: 
Royal Indian Ilarine DcH’kyard, Bombay. 

WANKANER, CAPTAIE HlS HIGHNESS MaHARA- 
NA SHRI Sir AVARSINHJl, Eaj Sahbb of, 
K.C.I.E. b, 4 Jan. 1879 ; s. 1881. Bduc. : 
Kajkuroar Coll. State bas area of 425 sq. 
mfles, and population of 86,824. Salute, 11 
guns. Address t Wankaner, Kathiawar. 

WARD, COLONEL HENRT CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
C.I.E. (1920), O.B.E. (1919) and* Serbian 
Order of White Eagle (1917) ; 6. 12 June 1879. 
Edue,: Wiudie&ter and Sandhurst, iHt Com- 
misHion , 1918 ; Joined 2nd Bengal Laneem, 
1901; Staff College, 1911-12, War 
1913-1917, various staff appointments; 
Afghan oi)erallonB, 1919; G.SO. 1 2 ikI Divi; 
Sion ; commanded 2nd Iiuneers, 1921-22 ; 
A.A.G., Army Headquarters, 1922-23. Direc- 
tor Pay and Pensions, A.H Q , 1923-25 ; A. A, 
and Q. M.G. C.P., District!, 1925-26 ; A.Q.M.G., 
Southern Command H Q, 1926-27; retired on 
3 St April 1 927 : apptd. < hief of Staff, Bhopal , 
Ist April 1927 ; Army Member, Bhopal State 
Coimcll, tst May 1928. Address : Bhopal, 
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WABlfB, Sjcr. vtuamm Wnujv , ^Usbop 
QftliaMeUii^l»tBplteoMl Ohiir<^ lince 1000, 
6. 30 Dec. 1854. Pamatiom : The Sinless, 
IncarnatloD ; A Tribute to the Ttinmphsnt ; 
The liord's Supper; A Covenant-Keeping 
Ood ; The BlbllcHl Sabbath ; and The Story 
of bizzle Johnson. Bangalore. 

WATHEN, Erbperiok Blunt, M.B.E., v, D. 
Member of the Institute of Transport ; Mem- 
l)er, Legislative Coimeil : Agent to M, <Sr S M. 
Kailway, 1928 ; b. June 12, 1877. w. Dec, 16. 
1918, Jx)ulsa "Walker. Ediic. : 8t. Paul’s 
School, London. Joined Eastem Bengal 
Hallway, 22nd August 1 898 ; Madras Railway, 
1902, as Asbtt. Trafllc Manager; afterwards 
Secretary to Agent, subsequently appointed 
Deputy Traffic Manager Aft-er amalgamation 
of Southern Mahratta and Madras Railways 
in 1908, appointed District Traffic Suwrln- 
tendent of the Amalgamated system (Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway) ; acted 
Secretary to Indian Railway Conference 
AHHociatioii 1911 ; Dy’ Traffic Manager, M. & 
S M. Railway ; Ccneral Traffi<* Manager, 
M. & a, M. Railway 1916 ; Cliainnan, Traffic 
rnmmittee, Indian Railway Conterence 
Association, November 1921 to March 1923 ; 
appointed by the (liovcnimcnt of Madias to 
a<*t as Chairman of Madras Port Tnist, 1928 ; 
Hon Colonel and Coinmandant of fho M. 6r 
S M, Railway Rifles, Auxiliaij- Force, India. 
Addrt'hs : “ Rostrevor,” I’onainpct. Madras 

WATSON, ALFRED HBNRy, Editor, Statesman. 
Calcutta. 5. 1874. m. Isabella Morland Beck, 
£duc: Rutherford College, London. Editor, 
Newcastle Leader* 1895-1902, News Editor, 
H estminsUr Gazette^ 1908-8, Manager, 1909- 
1921, Managing Editor, 1921. Editor, the 
Stateman, 1925. PubUcatians : Papers on 
Tariff Questions and the Meat Trust. Address : 
9, Roy Mansions, Calcutta. 

WAThON, (lIARLJf (hNlNGHAM, r S.I. (1928), 
f’.I.E, 1913. Secretary, Eoreign and Poll ti- 
dal Dept , Covernmeiit oi India , h 1874. 
m. 1912 Phyllis Marion, d. oi A. Field, Hove, 
Sussex. Educ. Edinburgh Uulv ; Christ 
Church, Oxford. Entered I.C,S., 1897 ; 

Asstt. Collr., Poona, 1898-1901 ; Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, 1901-3 ; First Asstt. to 
the Agent to the Covenior-Qeneral in Raj- 
putana, 1904-8; Ih-ivate Secretary to H. E. 
the Governor of Bombay, J 909- 12, Secretary, 
the Government of Bombay, Political and 
Judicial Departments, 1912-14; Commis- 
sioner, Ajmer, 1915-16 ; Depmy Secretary, 
Government of India Political Department, 
1916-17 ; Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States, 1917-21 ; Political A.D.C. to Secre- 
tary of State for India, 1921 ; Ag. Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana, 1923; 
Ag. Resident, Mysore, 1924 , A G. G m 
Western India States, 1924-28. Address : The 
Residency, Rajkot, 

WATSON, Herbert Epresion, D.Sc. <Lond.; 
F.LC.. M.I. Ghem. E. Fellow of Dniverslf} 
ColL, London, Professor of General (ffieniistiy 
Indian Institute of Science. 5. 1886. m. 1917 
Miss M. K. Rowson. Bdue,: Marlborough 
Coll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof., Indian Institute oi 
1911, a|)j>td* Ffol. of General Chetais- 
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try in 1919. FtOHeatwnn Mmmentpapm 
on i:hj9tcal cbemMtrT end allied SQhJeots, 
Address: Indian Institute of Sclenoe,Hel}!^at« 
Bangalore. 


WEBB, Cbarlbb Horqav, HJt. (Cambridge)# 
€a.E.(192i); Chairman, Rangoon Develop* 
ment Trust. 5. soth June 1872. m. to Lilian 
Elizabeth Griffiths. Edue.: Masons College, 
Birmingham, St. John’s, Cambridge. Entered 
I.C.S., 1894; Deputy Commissioner, 1201; 
Settlement Offioer, 1908 ; Supdt., Oenius 
Operations, Burma, 1909 ; Secry., Gon, of 
Burma, 1914 ; Chief Seo| 7 ., Govt, of Bunna, 
1018; First Vlce-Chanoelior, Rangoon Univer- 
sity. 1920 , Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921. PubHeaSSans: Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911. Address: Lorretto TUta, 
Prome Road, Rangoon. 

WEBSTER, John Edward, C.S.I., CJ.E., 
I.C.8., Oemmsr., Surma Valley, Assam, since 
1912. 5. Ranchi, 8 Sept. 1871. Edue^* Char- 
terhouse; Trinity Hall, Cam. Bnt, 1.0 J., 
1891. Address : Sttchar. 


WEIR, Major-General G.A., C.B., C-BIG., 
D.S.O., General Officer Commanding Bombay 
District. 6, 1st Dec. 1876. m, 1917, Margaret 
Irene, d. of Robert More, Woodsgate Place. 
Bexhill. Educ : Harrow : Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Capt. (1902), Major (1012) ; served 
South Africa, 1899-1901 (despatches twice); 
Queen’s Medal 4 Clasps; Euiopeaii War 
1914-18 (wounded), despatches D. S, O.. 
Bt. Lt.-Col. and Col. Officer of St. Maurice 
and Ht. Lazarus; Croix <le Guerre avec 
palmes ; Commandant, Equitation School and 
Inspector of Cavalry, 1922-26. Address : 
Boml)ay District Headquarters, Assaye 
Building, Oolaba. 

WBBTOOTT, Rt. REV. F., «M Calcutta, Btohop 
of, 

wheeler, Tbb Vbnsrabln Huqh Trevor. 
M.A. (Dublin), Arebdetcon of Lshom, 1219. 6. 
27 September 1874. m. Kathleen Gunning. 
Bdue.: Trinity College, Dublin. Chaplain 
to the Forces, M.E.F., 1915. Address : 

1'he J’arsoiinge, Lahore. 


WHITE, 51AJOR FREDEBIGC NORKAN. CJ.E., 
M.D.; Asst. DlT.-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitiuy), 
1914 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, oi India, 
.^Imla. Address : o/o Grindlay, & Co., Bombay, 

WBITTY, John Tarlton, C.I.E. ; Com- 
missioner, Muzaffarpor. Edue : Clifton Colt.; 
New Coll, Oxford ; Unlv. Coll., London. Bnt. 
LC.8., 1898. Address : Muzaffarpur. 


WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C.I.E. 
(1927), Chlet Mining Engineer to the Govt, of 
India (Railway Dept.), 6. 14 June 1880, 
Attached to Mining Dept., North-Western 
Railway, 1909-12 ; Asst. Coal Supdt., Indian 
State Hallways, 1913-14; lent to G.LP. Rly.^ 
1914-17; Officiated as Mining Engineer and 
Technical Adviser to Coal Controller, 1918-20 ; 
Apptd. Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board 
1021 ; Member, Indian Coal Committee, 
1925 ; Presdt., Indian Coal Grading Board, 
1927-28, Address: Bepgal aub, C$lcut^ 
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WILKINSON, HkCHOR RusSBLL, B.A., C.T.E.l 
(1927) ; T.O.S., MajtlHtrate-(^oUoctor, Chitta- 
KOUK. b. March 11, 1888. nt, Theodora Dain- 
tree. Wdvr. : difton atid Queen ‘a t'ollege, 
Oxford. Entered Indian Tivil Hcrvlce in 
1912 and posted to B(‘ngal. Trlvate Secre- 
tary to H. E. the Oovernor of Bengal, 1922-27. 
Address : Chittagong, Bengal. 

WILLIAMS, OBOBOB BHANSBr, M. 1R8T. C. E., 
11.1. Mboh. E., F.B. San. I., ff.ii.G.s., 

M.I.E. (Tnd.), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Oeimrtment, Bengal ; Consulting 
Engineer, b. 7 April 1872; w*. Dorothy Maud, 
d, of E. Thorp of Cheadle Huline, die- 
ahire. JSdtte. : Clifton Coll. Articled to 
Mr, James Mansergh, P.B.H , P. l*res. Tnst 

C. E., 1891; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks ; Kesl- 
dent Englneer-iii-Cliargo, Whitbv Water- 
works ; Served S. Africa, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Oflioer ; Asst. District Engineer, Impe- 
rial Military Railways ; Perg. Asstt. to Mr. 
O. R. Strachan, M. Inst. O.E.. 1902-06. 
('roydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works ; OoDsnlting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 ; Nairobi Drainage and Water 
works. Naivasha, Nakurn and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, <&c., 
Sanitary Engineer, Bengal (1909) ; designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out including Jberia, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah, Kalimpong, Serampoie, Monghyr, 
Comilla, Rancegungc, Midnaporc*, Hun and 
Cooch-ticliar waterworks, Caya. Bunlwan, 
Dacca, Kurscong and Tittagliur main drainage 
schemes. Publications : Sewage disposal In 
India and the East ; Elementary Sanitary 
Engineering (three editions) ; * Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modem Sewage Dis- 
posalf R. E. Journal, 1909, ** Rainfall or 
Wales,'* Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways in India, *'Englncer,’* 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary. 
Engineering in Bengal Puldie Health In India 
“XfXTth Century ” Febniarv 1928 ^Ve., 
AddretfH : 28 Victoria Street, Wi'st minister 
S. W. 30 HUl Street, S. W. and and Cnlted 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, CAFV. HBBBEBT ARMSTRONG, 

D. S.Om I.M.3. ; Resident Miedical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1907, 6. 11 Feb. 
1S7&. Address: General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIS, Major-General Edward Henry, 
C.B. (1918), C.M.G. (1917) ; Technical Adviser. 
RJl., India, ft. 5th Sept. 1870* Edae,: at 
Bath. Commlsrionod Royal Military Academy, 
1890; Commanded 94th Battery, H.F.A. 
(Lahore Division), 1914; Commanded 78th 
Brigade R.F.A. (17th Division). 1915 ; C.RJ^. 
12th Division, 1910-17; 17th Corps, 1917-18. 
Address: Army Headquarters, Simla. 

WTLLTS. SIR George Henry, Kt, (1928) (M.E. 
1918 M.V.O. (4th) 1911, Lt.-(‘ol.,R.E.,M.T 
Mech. E., M.I.E., (Ind.) Master S(*eurlty 
Printing India, ft. 23 Oct. 1875; Educ.. St. 
Paul’s Sch., London: R. M. A., Woolwich, 
R. E., 1895 ; Major, 1914, Lt. Col. 1921. 
Aitived India, 1900 : Deputy Mint Master, 
4907: Master of the Mint. October 1915 to 


February 1926. Past President of (\'nineil 
Institution of Engineers (Ind.), m. 1900, 3, 
daughters. Address . Seeurtty Printing India, 
Nasik Hoad. 


WILSON-JOHNSTON. JOSEPH, B.A., C.I.E. 
(1026), Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1911), C.B. 
E. (1918), I.C.S., Administrator, Nabha. ft;. 
12 June 1870. m. Helen J. M. Campbell. Ediue, 
Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford. Address : 
Nabha, Punjab. 

^INTEKBOTHAM, GEOFFREY Leonard, B.A. 
(Cantab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
Co., ft 7 Oct. 1880. m, Hilda, youngest d 
of D. Norton, C.S.I. Edur. : Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene CoU., Cambridge. Busl- 
ucHS in India simv 1912; apptd. (’onsul 
for Slam at Bombay, 1926 ; Member, D'glsla- 
tlveCounelJ, Bombay, 1926-27 ; Vl(v-l*r»‘sldent, 
Bombay Chamber of (’ommerce, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Comineree, 1929. 
Address : Sakina Mansion, Carmichael Road, 
Ciimballa Hill, Bombay. 

WOOD, SIR JOHN BARRY, K.C.I.B., K.C.V.O., 
C.S.I., Resident In Kashmir, ft. 1870. ml 1896, 
Ada Elizabetii, d. of G.A. Stack, I.E.S. Edve, 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll.. Oxford. Ent. 
I.O.S., 1894. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Foreign Dept., 1899-1903 ; ist Assist, in 
Baluchistan, 1003 ; Dy. Sec., Foreign Dept., 
1906-10 ; Hesident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India. 1914-22. Address: 
Srinagar, ICaMhmir. 

YAIN, ’I'HR Hon. Lee \H K.i.H Bnr-at-Law» 
M.LC Ev-BD'sIdent, Rangoon CoriK>ration» 
Ftdiow ol Hangoou llniversity, Minlstt*r of» 
FoiTsts ft April 1H74, Edar. • Rangoon (’ol- 
lego and Cambridge. vDft/rm:- -Rangoon 
Seen'Diriat, Rangoon. 

YOUNG, Geraed MAOKWOUTir, M A., C.I.K., 
(1929), F R (J.S., l.C.H., Army Secretary. 
Go\<‘injm‘nt ol India. Ednr. , Eton and King’s 
Colh'ge, Cambridge. Appointed Asst. Com- 
missioner in tlH» Punjab 1908, Cnder- 
Seeretary t() the Burijab Government, 1913; 
UiKler-Seerctury, Ibmie Jfepartmenf , Govern- 
ment . of India, 1916-19 , Military Ih'partment, 
India Offie»', 1919-20; Deputy Sturetary to 
the Gr»\ eminent of Imlia, Army Depjirtment, 
1921-24 , Olfg. .Tt SecDitary, lloim* Depart- 
iiKMit, 192t-26. Address : Dellil and Simla. 

ZIMMERMANN, THE REV. Robert, S.,r., PH. D. 
Professor of Sanskrit and Indian Philosophy 
St. Xavier's CoUege. ft. 24 Oct. 1874. Member 
of the Society of -Jesus. Eduo : Stans and 
Schwyz (Switzerland), Valkenburg (Holland), 
St. Beuno’s (England), Berlin. Prof, of Sanskrit 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, St. 
Xavier's C’olloge, Bombay ; VnbHeations : 
Die Quellen der Mahamarayan a Upanlsad 
imd das Verhaltnis der versehiedenen Rez- 
enslonen zn einander (Diss ) l,^zig, 391.3. 
Edr. of A Second Selection of Hymns from 
the Rig^^eda, B.S.P.S., LVllI, 2nd od. Bombay, 
1922. Contributions 'to philological and 
philosophical journals. Address : St. Xavier's 
Coll,, Bombay, ' 




The Calendars. 


A fall Calendar \rili be found at cbe beginning 
01 thi«i book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars In use In India. 

The Jewifk Calendar Is In accordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creatloni w’hioh is fixed as 
3*760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of tlie Christian Era ; the year is Luni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight 
trom Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D The months are Lunar. 


The Fash year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by ub« 
order of Akbar ; It Is Lnni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been relate 1 at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

The Samvai era dates from 57 B.O., and Is 
Lunl'soiar. The mootbs are divided into two 
fortnights — »udi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Each fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
oilendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1929. 


Parspe (Shehenshahi). , Hindu. 


JTamshedl Maoroz .. 

Match 

21 

Makar Sluinkranti 

. . . . January 

14 

Avan Jashdii 

April 

15 

Miha Shiviatn 

. . Marcli 

9 

Adat Jdsiiaii 

May 

11 

Holt (2nd day) 

. . . . ,, 

25 

Zarthost-no-3;)wo . . 

Tune 

15 

Uainiiavami 

.. .. April 

17 

Gatha Gambhais .. 

hcpiembci 

,5 dr 

rocoanut Day 

. . August 

20 

Tarsi New Yeai (Isl day).. 

7 

(tokul Ashtaini 

• * • • .» 

28 

Khorduil Sal 

>» 

n 

(iHiieah ChaturthI and Samvat- 
sail September 

7 

Parsee ^Kadmi). 


Dasseia 

. , . . October 

12 

A\an Jasliau 

March 

16 

Divall 

••{nov! 

31 

1 A 2 

Jainshedl Naoioz .. 

>9 

21 


Jewish. 


Zarthost-no-3)lso . . 

May 

16 

Tfsa ch 

1 April 

25 

Gatha Ganibliars . . 

August 

6 &7 

•• --IMay 

1 

New Year 


8 & 9 

Shabuoth . . 

. . . . J uuo 

14 

Khordad Sal 

„ 

11 

Tishabeab . . 

. . Augiwt 

15 




Jlosh Hosiuina (Int Uav) . . October 

5 

Mahomedan iSunnii. 


Kippur(2nd <lay) 

• • i» 

14 

RamzanJd 

iilarch 

U 

Sukkoth (1st day) 

• • »» 

19 

Bakri-Id 

May 

20 


Jain. 


Muharram 

June 

17 

Chaitra Siul 15 

. . April 

28 

AsUura 


18 

Shravan \ad i4 

to 


Mahim Fair (Bombay City 



Bhadarvtt Sud 3 

. . September 2 to 6 

only) 

December 

16 

Kartik Sud 15 

. . . . November 

16 

Mahomedan (Shiah). 


Christian. 


Shahadat-l-Hazrat Ali 

March 

4 

New Year .. 

. . . . January 

1 

Bamzan-Id . . 


13 

Day following New Year .. ., 

2 

Bakri-Id 

May 

20 

Good Friday 

. . . . March 

29 

Muliarram 

June 

17 

Easter 

* • • * 1 April 

30 

1 

Ashura 

Shahadat-e Imam Hasan . . 

August 

18 

5 

Christmas . . 

Dec. 24, 25, 26, 
27,28 A 30 

Id-p-Mauiud 

91 

23 

New Year’s Kvo 

. * . • ,, 

31 


KOTB.-— If any Of tiie Mahomedan holidays notified above do not fall on the dayiiotified» 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on which 
the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day uowled. 
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THE INDIAN CALENDABS. 




Mahomedan. 


1929. 

1986. 


1919. 

13<7. 


Aprii 

May 

24 

10 

Chyt 

Bysack . . 

. B1 
. S 1 

January 

1 

. . Kajab 

19 

May 

24 

Bysack . . 

. B1 

January 

13 

. . Shaban . . 

1 

June 

8 

Jhyt 

. SI 

r<ibruary 

12 

.. llamzau .. 

1 

June 

23 

Jhyt 

. B1 

March 

13 

.. Shuwal .. 

1 

July 

7 

Asar . . • 

. S 1 

April 

12 

. . Zll-kaidoh 

1* 

July 

22 

Asar 

. B1 

May 

11 

. . Til-hijob . . 

1 

August 

6 

Sawun . . 

. 8 1 





August 

21 

Sawun . . 

. B1 

1929. 

1318. 


September 

4 

Bliadoon 

. SI 

June 

9 

. . Moburrnm 

1 

September 

19 

Bhadoon 

B1 

July 

9 

.. Satar 

1 

October 

3 

AssiinorXuar . 

S 1 

August 

7 

. . Eubbi-ul-Awwal . 

1 

October 

19 

Assun or Kuar . 

. B 1 

September 

5 

. . ItubbiH-iih-Sanee . 

1 

1929 

198 


October 

5 

. . Jama<U-ul'Awali 

1 

November 

2 

Kartiek . . 

. SI 

November 

4 

. . Jamadi-uI-Hanee .. 

1 

November 

17 

Kartick .. 

. B1 

December 

3 

. . Kajab 

1 

December 

t> 

Aglian Magsar . 

. SI 

December 

31 

. . Aajab 

29 

December 

17 

Aghan . . 

. B1 



Bengalee. 


December 

31 

Pous 

. S 5 

19t9- 

1335. 



Telegu & Kanarese. 


January 


.. Pous 


rS— Sudee. 

B^^Budee.) 


1 

17 




January 

14 

. . Magli 

1 

1929. 

1477. 


February 

13 

. . Falgoon . . 

1 

January 

1 

Margasiram 

. B 6 

March 

15 

. . Clioitro . . 

1 

January 

n 

Pushyam 

. S 1 

1929. 

1336. 


January 

February 

26 

10 

I’ufahyam 

Magliam 

. B1 
. S 1 

April 

14 

. . Doysaek . . 

1 

February 

24 

Maglmm .. 

. B1 

May 

15 

. . J oiHt ro . . 

1 

Mareli 

12 

Palgunam 

. S 1 

June 

15 

. . Asliacl 

1 i 

March 

26 

J*algunam 

. B1 

July 

17 

. . Srabun . . 

5 

1929. 

1478. 


August 

17 

Bhadro 

1 

April 

10 

(liitruni 

. S 1 

September 

J7 

. . Assin 

J 

April 

24 

Chitram .. 

. B1 

October 

18 

. . Kartii'k . . 

1 

May 

10 

Vaishakham 

.SI 

November 

17 

. . Aughraum 

1 

May 

24 

Vaishakhaiu 

. B1 

December 

16 

.. Pous 

1 

June 

8 

Jyoshtom 

S 1 

December 

31 

. . Pous 

16 

J line 

23 

Jyoshtom 

. B1 



Samvat. 


July 

July 

7 

22 

Ashadatu 

Ashadam 

S 1 
B1 

(S- 

Sadee, B=Budee.) 


August 

6 

Sravanam 

..SI 



198$. 


August 

21 

Sravanam 

.. B1 



September 

4 

Bhadrapadaui 

. S 1 

January 

1 

Magh 

B6 

September 

19 

Bhadrai>adam 

.. B1 

January 

11 

. , POUB 

S 1 

October 

3 

Asiiwigam 

.. S L 

January 

26 

.. POUH 

B1 

October 

19 

Ashwigain 

.. B 1 

February 

10 

. . Magh 

S 1 

November 

2 

Kartikam 

.. S X 

February 

24 

. . Magh 

B1 

November 

17 

Kartikam 

.. B 1 

March 

12 

. . Fagoon . . 

S 1 

December 

2 

Margasiram 

..8 1 

March 

26 

• . Fagoon .. 

B1 

December 

17 

Margasiram 

. B 1 

April 

10 

.. Chyt 

SI 

December 

31 

Pushyam 

..8 1 
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1929 

January 1 

H 14 

February 12 

March 14 

April 13 

May 14 

June 15 

July 10 


TamU«MaUiyalBiD. 


1104 

MargoU-Dhauufiu. 
Thal>Makaram .. 
MarBi'Kumbham 
Pangunl-Meenura 
Chittrai-Mesham . 
Valkaal-Vrlshabham 
Ani-Mithunam .. 
Adl-Karkatam .. 



1929 


1105 


18 





1 

August 

17 

Avaui-Chlngam ». 

% 

1 

September 

15 

Fooratasi-Kauoi 

1 

1 

October 

16 

Alppasi'Xhulam . 

1 

1 

1 

November 

15 

Kartikal-Brishchl- 
kam .. 

1 

1 

December 

14 

Margall-Dhanusu. 

1 

1 

M 

31 

MargalUDhanusu^ 

17 


31 
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^ 
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INDEX. 

Index to Imperial Trade Guide and advertlied bnsinessest see pades iv to vi« 


430, 431 
.. 718 


Xbor Expedition S59 

Absorption of gold 747 

Aoeidentfl, mining 690 

Ballway 672 

Act, Agiicnlturlsts I,oana and Land 

Improvement Loans .. 480, 434 

Burma Laws 219 

Central Provinces Local Self-Govern- 
ment . 160 

('entral Provinces Village Pancbayat. 161 

Chittagong Port (Amendment) . . 515 

Commonwealth Electoral .. .. 462 

Commonwealth of India . . . . 816 

Co-operative Crc^Ut Societies . . 430, 431 

Cotton Cess .. 7l8 

^Duties Act .. .. 714,715 

Ginning and Pressing Factories 718 

^Transport 718 

Criminal Law (Amendment) 62 

—Cross’s (Lord) 61 

Currency 305 

— Declaratory . . . , . . 498 

Emigration . . 449 

Government of India .. ,, 67 

Hindu Inheritance (Removal of 

Disabilities) 515 

lm{>erial Bank of India (of 1920) . . 645 

India Connell’s . , ^ . . . . 60 

^Indian Auxiliary Force (Amendment) 615 

Coinage 804 

Copyright 755 

— Duties . • • • 714, 715 

Coimoite 62 

^Currency, 1927 305 

— Finances 514 

High Courts 499 

Income-Tax (Amendment) 514,515 


804 
.. 755 

714, 715 
.. 62 
.. 305 

.. 514 

.. 499 

514, 515 I 


—Insurance Companies . . . . 516 

^Merchandise Marks . . 745, 766 

— ^Merdiants Shipping (Amend- 
ment 514 

— — * —Mines 520 

— Mines (Amendment) 616 

Patents and Designs .. 745 

.Press (19X0) 632 

— Press and Eagistmtlon of Books 682 

^Prisons 511 

Securities (Amendment) 6X4 

^Successlott (Amendment) . . 6I6 

(Second Amendment) . . 616 

Tariff 714 


Act, Indian Tariff (Amendment) 
Territorial Force (Amend- 
ment) 

— Trade Unions (Amendment) 

—Inland Bonded (Warebouses) 
Amendment 


514, 822 


-Madras Salt (Amendment) . , . . 615 

Match Industry (Protection) . . 615 

^Hatal Township 456 

^Kewspapers Incitements to Offences 632 

Oudh Tenancy 299 

— -Permanent Settlement . . . . 153 

Presidency Banks (1876) . . . . 646 

Press and Registration of Books (1867) 682 


Prevention of Seditious Meetings 

Prisons (of 1894) 

Punjab Land Alienation 

^Repealing and (Amendment) 

Rural Salt (Amendment) 

Sea Customs 

- — Steel Industry (Protection) . . 

Trade Unions 

—Universities 

—Vemaeular Press 

Village Self-Government 

Workmen *8 Ckimpensatibn . , 

Acworth Committee (Railway) . . 
Adam’s Bridge 
Aden administration 


British Policy In 

—Climate • • • 

Physioal features 

^Population 

Strategic importance 

Administration, Aden 
Army . . • 


— ^Baluchistan , . • • 

—Agency «• 

Baroda 

—Bengal Presidency . . • • 

—Bihar and Orissa • , 

— * Bombay Presidency 

—Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar 

—French India 

—forests 

Hyderabad 

—Justice t 

— Kashmir 

Madras Presidency . , , ^ 


62 

.. 611 
62, 299 
.. 515 

.. 514 

756 757 



ADV£RT1SKI{BKTS« 


X 


Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 

(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 


Authorised Capital 

Issued and Fully Paid-up 

Reserve Funds 

Sterling: 

Silver 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

HEAD OFFICE :—Honffkonff. 

LONDON OFFiOE:— 9, Qraeeehurch Street, E.O. 
BOMBAY OFFIOE: -48, Ohuretiffate Street. 


^SOpOOOgOOO 

moooiooo 

£ 69000^000 
$14p000s000 
mOOOpOOO 


BRANCHES AND AQENC1E5 : 


Amoy. 

Bangkok. 

Batavia. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Chbfoo. 

Colombo. 

Dairen. 

Foochow. 

Haiphong. 

Hamburg. 

Hankow, 

Harbin. 


Hongkew. 

Ipoh. 

JOHORE. 

Kobe. 
Kowloon. 
Kuala Lumpur. 
London. 

Lyons. 

Malacca. 

Manila. 

Moukden. 

Nagasaki. 

New York, 
Penang. 


Peping. 

Rangoon, 

Saigon. 

San Francisco. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore. 

§ourabaya, 
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